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Tdks  is  no  writer  of  his  time  who  hu  been 
more  the  theme  of  penegTiic  by  his  fiiends,  and 
of  censure  by  hb  enemies,  than  Coleridge.  It  has 
beeii  the  custom  of  the  former  to  injure  him  by 
eztTBTBgant  praise,  and  of  the  latter  to  poor  upon 
his  head  much  unmerited  abuse.  Coleridge  has 
left  undone  so  much  which  his  talents  and  genius 
•rookl  have  enabled  him  to  effect,  and  has  done  on 
Che  whole  so  little,  that  he  has  given  his  foes  ap- 
parent foundation  for  some  of  their  vituperatian. 
His  natural  character,  however,  is  indolent;  he  is 
€ki  more  amlntious  of  excelling  in  conversation, 
and  of  pouring  out  his  wild  philosophical  theories 
—of  discoursing  about 

Fiz'd  (kte,  ftee-wUl,  ibitknowledge  absolate— 

the  mysteries  of  Kant,  and  the  dreams  of  meta- 
physical vanity,  than  **in  building  the  lofly 
iliyme.**  His  poems,  however,  which  have  been 
recently  collected,  form  several  volumes ; — and  the 
beauty  of  some  of  his  pieces  so  amply  redeems 
the  extravagance  of  others,  that  there  can  be  but 
one  regret  respecting  him,  namely,  that  he  should 
have  preferred  the  shortlived  perishing  applause 
bestowed  upon  his  conversation,  to  the  lasting 
.qiuiiu  attending  successful  poetical  efforts.  Not 
but  that  Coleridge  may  lay  claim  to  the  praise  due 
to  a  sacoeasful  worship  of  the  muses;  fbr  as  long 
as  the  English  language  endures,  his  **  Grenevieve** 
and  **  Ancient  Mariner**  will  be  read:  but  he  has 
been  content  to  do  for  less  than  his  abilities  clearly 
demonstrate  him  able  to  effect 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  bom  at  Ottery 
Saint  Bfary,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  in  1773.  His 
fither,  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge,  was  vicar  there, 
having  been  previously  a  schoolmaster  at  South 
Mobon.  He  is  aaid  to  have  been  a  person  of  con- 
siderable learning,  and  to  have  published  several 
essays  in  fbgitive  publications.  He  assisted  Dr. 
Kemucot  in  collating  his  manuscripts  for  a  Hebrew 
bftfe,  and,  among  other  things,  wrote  a  dissertation 
OB  the  **  A&yot,'"  He  was  also  the  author  of  an 
excdlent  Latin  grammar.  He  died  in  1782,  at  Ibe 
age  of  nxty-two,  much  regretted,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable fiunily,  three  of  which,  if  so  many,  are 
all  who  BOW  survive;  and  of  these  the  poet  is  the 
joongart. 

Coleridge  was  educated  at  Christ*8  Hospital- 
scbool,  London.  The  smallness  of  his  fother's 
living  and  large  ftmily  rendered  the  strictest 
eeonomy  necessary.  At  this  excellent  seminary 
be  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of  talent,  ec 
eeatric  but  acute.  According  to  his  own  state- 
■Bot*  the  master,  the  Rev.  J.  Bowyer,  was  a  severe 


disciplinarian  aAer  the  inane  practice  of  English 
grammar-school  modes,  but  was  fond  of  encour. 
aging  genius,  even  in  the  lads  he  flagellated  most 
unmercifblly.  He  taught  with  assiduity,  and  di- 
rected the  taste  of  youth  to  the  beauties  of  the 
better  classical  authors,  and  to  comparisons  of  one 
with  another.  "He  habituated  me,"  says  Cole- 
ridge, *♦  to  compare  Lucretius,  Terence,  and  above 
all  the  chaste  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with  the 
Roman  poets  of  the  so  called  silver  and  brazen 
ages,  but  with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era ; 
and,  on  grounds  of  plain  sense  and  universal  logic, 
to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the  former,  in 
the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their  thoughts  and 
diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying 
the  Greek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shak- 
speore  and  Milton  as  lessons ;  and  they  were  the 
lessons  too  which  required  most  time  and  trouble 
to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learned 
from  him  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  loftiest,  and 
seemingly  that  of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of 
its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of  science,  and  more 
difficult;  bM^use  more  subtie  and  complex,  and 
dependent  on  more  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In 
our  English  compositions  (at  least  for  the  lost 
three  years  of  our  school  education)  he  showed  no 
mercy  to  phrase,  image,  or  metaphor,  unsupported 
by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the  same  sense  might 
have  been  conveyed  wiin  equal  force  and  dignity 
in  plainer  words.  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre,  muse, 
muses,  and  inspirations — Pegasus,  Parnassus  and 
Hippocrene,  were  all  an  abomination  to  him.  In 
foncy,  I  can  almost  hear  him  now  exclaiming — 
*  Harp !  harp!  lyre !  pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean ! 
muse,  boy,  muse!  your  nurBC*s  daughter,  you 
mean !  Pierian  spring !  O  ay !  the  cloister  pump, 
I  suppose.*  **  In  his  **  Literary  Life,**  Coleridge 
has  gone  into  the  conduct  of  his  master  at  great 
length ;  and,  compared  to  the  majority  of  peda- 
gogues who  ruled  in  grammar-schools  at  that  time, 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  singular  and  most  honor- 
able exception  among  them.  He  sent  his  pupils  to 
the  university  excellent  Qreek  and  Latin  scholars, 
with  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  a  consider- 
able insi|^t  into  the  construction  and  beauties  of 
their  vernacular  language  and  its  most  distin- 
guished writers — a  rare  addition  to  their  classical 
acquirements  in  such  foundations. 

It  was  owing  to  a  present  made  to  Coleridge  of 
Bowles*  sonnets  by  a  school-fellow  (the  late  Dr. 
Middleton)  while  a  boy  of  17,  that  he  was  drawn 
away  from  theological  controversy  and  wild  meta- 
I^ysics  to  the  charms  of  poetry.  He  transcribed 
these  sonnets  no  less  than  forty  times  in  eighteen 
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months,  in  order  to  make  presents  of  them  to  his 
friends ;  and  about  the  same  period  he  wrote  his 
Ode  to  ChaUerUm.  "Nothing  else,"  he  says, 
**  pleased  me ;  history  and  particular  facts  lost  all 
interest  in  my  mind."  Poetry  had  become  in- 
sipid ;  all,  his  ideas  were  directed  to  hb  favorite 
theological  subjects  and  mysticisms,  until  Bowles* 
sonnets,  and  an  acquaintance  with  a  very  agreeable 
family,  recalled  him  to  more  pleasant  paths,  com- 
bined with  perhaps  far  more  of  rational  pursuits. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  Coleridge  removed 
to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  obtained  or  even  struggled  for  academic 
honors.  From  excess  of  animal  spirits,  he  was 
rather  a  noisy  youth,  whose  general  conduct  was 
better  than  that  of  many  of  his  fellow-collegiana, 
&nd  as  good  as  most:  his  foUies  were  more  remark- 
able only  as  being  those  of  a  more  remarkable 
personage ;  and  if  he  could  be  accused  of  a  vice,  it 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  little  attention  he  was 
inclined  to  pay  to  the  dictates  of  sobriety.  It  is 
known  that  he  assisted  a  friend  in  composing  an 
essay  on  English  poetry  while  at  that  University  ; 
that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  muses  himself 
while  there ;  and  that  he  regretted  the  loss  of  the 
leisure  and  quiet  he  had  found  within  its  precincts. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1793,  while  labormg 
imder  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  brought  on  by  the 
combined  effects  of  pecuniary  difficulties  and  love 
of  a  young  lady,  sister  of  a  school-fellow,  he  set 
off  for  London  with  a  party  of  collegians,  and 
passed  a  short  time  there  in  joyous  conviviality. 
On  his  return  to  Cambridge,  he  remained  but  a 
few  days,  and  then  abandoned  it  for  ever.  He 
again  directed  his  steps  towards  the  metropolis, 
and  there,  after  indulging  somewhat  freely  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  bottle,  and  wandering  about  the 
various  streets  and  squares  in  a  state  of  mind 
nearly  approaching  to  frenzy,  he  finished  by  enlist- 
ing in  the  15th  dragoons,  under  the  name  of  Clum- 
berbacht  Here  he  continued  some  time,  the 
wonder  of  his  comrades,  and  a  subject  of  mystery 
and  curiosity  to  his  officers.  While  engaged  in 
watching  a  sick  comrade,  which  he  did  night  and 
day,  he  is  said  to  have  got  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  the  regimental  surgeon ;  but  the  disciple  of 
fisculapius  had  no  chance  with  the  follower  of 
the  muses ;  he  was  astounded  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  profound  erudition  and  astonishing  eloquence 
of  his  antagonist  His  firiends  at  length  found 
him  out,  and  procured  Ms  discharge. 

In  1794,  Coleridge  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  which  were  much  praised  by  the  critics  of 
the  time,  though  it  appears  they  aboimded  in  ob- 
■ourities  and  epithets  too  common  with  young 
writers.  He  also  published,  in  the  same  year, 
while  residing  at  Bristol,  "•  The  Fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, an  Historic  Drama,"  which  displayed  con- 
siderable talent  It  was  written  in  conjunction 
with  Southey;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  this 


composition  is,  that  they  began  it  at  7  o*ck)ck  one 
evening,  finished  it  the  next  day  by  12  o*clock 
noon,  and  the  day  after,  it  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished. The  language  is  vigorous,  and  the  speeches 
are  well  put  together  and  correctly  versified^ — 
Coleridge  also,  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  French  revolution,  at 
Bristol 

On  leaving  the  University,  Coleridge  was  full 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  oecu- 
pied  with  the  idea  of  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 
He  found  ardent  coadjutors  in  the  same  enthusi- 
astic  undertaking  in  Robert  LoveU  and  Robert 
Southey,  the  present  courtly  laureate.  This  youth- 
ful triumvirate  proposed  schemes  for  regenerating 
the  world,  even  before  their  educations  were  com- 
pleted ;  and  dreamed  of  happy  lives  in  aboriginal 
forests,  republics  on  the  Mississippi,  and  a  newly- 
dreamed  pliilanthropy.  In  order  to  carry  theii 
ideas  into  effect  they  began  operations  at  Bristol 
and  were  received  with  considerable  applause  by. 
several  inhabitbuts  of  that  commercial  city,  which, 
however  remarkable  for  traffic,  has  been  frequently 
styled  the  Boeotia  of  the  west  of  England.  Here, 
in  1795,  Coleridge  published  two  pamphlets,  one 
called  **  Consciones  ad  Populum,  or  addresses  to 
the  people ;"  the  other,  "  A  protest  against  certain 
bills  (then  pending)  for  suppressing  seditious 
meetings." 

The  charm  of  the  political  regeneration  of  na 
tions,  though  thus  warped  for  a  moment,  was  not 
broken.  Coleridge,  LoveU  and  Southey,  finding 
the  old  world  would  not  be  reformed  after  theii 
mode,  determined  to  try  and  found  a  new  one,  ir 
which  all  was  to  be  liberty  and  happiness.  The 
deep  woods  of  America  were  to  be  the  site  of  this 
new  golden  region.  There  all  the  evils  of  Eu- 
ropean society  were  to  be  remedied,  property  wa& 
to  be  in  common,  and  every  man  a  legislator.  The 
name  of  ^  Pantisocracy"  was  bestowed  upon  the 
favored  scheme,  while  yet  it  existed  only  in  imagi. 
nation.  Unborn  ages  of  human  happiness  present 
ed  themselves  before  the  triad  of  philosophical 
founders  of  Utopian  empires,  while  they  were 
dreaming  of  human  perfectibility: — a  harmless 
dream  at  least,  and  an  aspiration  after  better  things 
than  lifo*s  realities,  which  is  the  best  that  can  be 
said  for  it  In  the  midst  of  these  plans  of  vast 
import,  the  three  philosophers  fell  in  love  with 
three  sisters  of  Bristol,  named  Fricker  (one  of 
them,  afterwards  Mrs.  LoveU,  an  actress  of  the 
Bristol  theatre,  another  a  mantua-maker,  and  the 
third  kept  a  day-school),  and  aU  their  visions  of 
immortal  freedom  faded  into  thin  air.  They  mar- 
ried, and  occupied  themselves  with  the  increase 
of  the  corrupt  race  of  the  old  world,  instead  of 
peopling  the  new.  Thus,  unhappUy  for  America 
and  mankind,  faUed  the  scheme  of  the  Pantisoc 
racy,  on  which  at  one  time  so  much  of  human 
hap[>inc8s  and  political  regeneration  was  by  its 
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befiered  to  depend.  None  have  revived 
the  phantasy  sinoe ;  but  Coleridge  has  lived  to 
sober  down  his  early  extravagant  views  of  political 
freedom  into  something  like  a  disavowal  of  having 
beU  them;  but  he  has  never  changed  into  a  foe 
of  the  generous  principles  of  human  freedom, 
which  he  ever  espoused;  while  Southey  has  be- 
eone  the  enemy  of  political  and  religious  freedom, 
the  mipporter  and  advocate  of  arbitrary  measures 
in  church  and  state,  and  the  vituperator  of  all  who 
si^^KMl  the  recorded  principles  of  his  early  years. 

About  this  time,  and  with  the  same  object, 
namelj,  to  spread  the  principles  of  true  liberty, 
Coleridge  began  a  weekly  paper  called  **The 
Watdunan,**  which  only  reached  its  ninth  num. 
ber,  though  the  editor  set  out  on  his  travels  to  pro- 
care  sobacribers  among  the  friends  of  the  doc 
trines  he  espoused,  and  visited  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield, 
fer  the  purpose.  The  failure  of  this  paper  was  a 
■e^eie  mortification  to  the  projector.  No  ground 
was  gained  on  the  score  of  liberty,  though  about 
the  same  time  his  self-love  was  flattered  by  the 
naccess  of  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he  repub- 
liahed,  with  some  communications  from  his  firiends 
T^fiK  and  Lloyd. 

Coleridge  married  Miss  Sarah  Fricker  in  the 
autumn  <^  1795,  and  in  the  following  year  his 
eldest  son.  Hartley,  was  bom.  Two  more  sons, 
Berkley  and  Derwent,  were  the  fruits  of  this  union. 
In  1797,  he  resided  at  Nether  Stowey,  a  village 
near  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  and  wrote 
there  in  the  spring,  at  the  desire  of  Sheridan,  a 
tragedy,  which  was,  in  1813,  brought  out  under 
the  title  of  ** Remorse:**  the  name  it  originally 
bore  was  Osorio.  There  were  some  circumstances 
in  this  business  that  led  to  a  suspicion  of  Sheridan's 
not  having  acted  with  any  great  regard  to  truth 
or  feeling.  During  his  residence  here,  Coleridge 
was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  every  Sunday  at  the 
Unitarian  Chapel  in  Taunton,  and  was  greatly 
mpected  bj  the  better  class  of  his  neighbors.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Wcndsworth,  who  lived 
at  ATMbrdm,  about  two  miles  from  Stowey,  and 
was  occasionaPy  visited  by  Charles  Lamb,  John 
TlidwBlI,  and  other  congenial  spirits.  '^The 
Bhxik,**  a  poem  that  he  planned  about  this  period, 
was  nover  completed. 

Coleridge  had  married  before  he  possessed  the 
Beans  of  supporting  a  ftmily,  and  he  depended 
principslly  for  subsistence,  at  Stowey,  upon  his 
lilerarj  labors,  the  remuneration  for  which  could 
be  bot  scanty.  At  length,  m  1798,  the  kind  patron- 
age  of  the  late  Thomas  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  who 
granted  him  a  penikm  of  lOOf.  a-year,  enabled 
faiB  to  plan  a  virit  to  Germany;  to  which  country 
he  proceeded  with  Wordsworth,  and  studied  the 
hafoage  at  Ratzebnrg,  and  then  went  to  Gottin- 
fn.    He  there  attended  the  lectures  of  Bhunen- 


bach  on  natural  history  and  physiology,  and  the 
lectures  of  Eichhom  on  the  New  Testament;  and 
from  professor  Tychven  he  learned  the  Gothic 
grammar.  He  read  the  Minnesinger  and  the 
verses  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  Nuremberg  cobbler,  but 
his  time  was  principally  devoted  to  literature  and 
philosoi^y.  At  the  end  of  his  *"  Biographia  Liter, 
aria,"  Coleridge  has  published  some  letters,  which 
relate  to  his  sojourn  in  Grermany.  He  sailed,  Sep- 
tember  16th,  1798,  and  on  the  19th  landed  at  Ham- 
burgh. It  was  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month 
that  he  says  he  was  introduced  to  the  brother  of 
the  great  poet  Klopetock,  to  professor  Ebeling, 
and  ultimately  to  the  poet  hiinself.  He  had  an 
impression  of  awe  on  his  spirits  when  he  set  out 
to  visit  the  Grerman  Milton,  whose  humble  house 
stood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city  gate. 
He  was  much  disappointed  in  the  countenance  of 
Klopstock,  which  was  inexpressive,  and  without 
peculiarity  in  any  of  the  features.  Klopstock  was 
lively  and  courteous;  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover, 
and  preferred  the  verse  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
— a  very  curious  mistake,  but  natural  enough  in  a 
foreigner.  He  sijoke  with  indignation  of  the  Eng- 
lish transktions  of  his  Messiah.  He  said  his  first 
ode  was  fifry  years  older  than  his  last,  and  hoped 
Coleridge  would  revenge  him  on  Englishmen  by 
translating  the  Messiah.' 

On  his  return  fi»m  Germany,  Coleridge  went  to 
reside  at  Keswick,  in  Cumberland.  He  had  made 
a  great  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  he 
seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  store  up  what 
was  either  usefiil  or  speculative.  He  had  become 
master  of  most  of  the  early  Grerman  writers,  or 
rather  of  th|  state  of  early  German  literature.  He 
dived  deeply  into  the  mystical  stream  of  Teutonic 
philosophy.  There  the  predilections  of  his  earlier 
years  no  doubt  came  upon  him  in  aid  of  his 
researches  into  a  labyrinth  which  no  human  due 
will  ever  unravel ;  or  which  were  one  found  ca- 
pable of  so  doing,  would  reveal  a  mighty  nothing. 
Long,  he  says,  while  meditating  in  England,  had 
his  heart  been  with  Paul  and  John,  and  his  head 
with  Spinoza.  He  then  became  convinced  of  the 
doctrine  of  St  Paul,  and  from  an  anti  trinitarian 
became  a  believer  in  the  i  rinily,  and  in  Chris- 
tianity as  commonly  received ;  or.  k>  use  his  own 
word,  found  a'^re-oonversiun.  Yet,  for  all  his 
arguments  on  the  subject,  he  had  better  have 
retained  his  early  creed,  and  saved  the  time  wasted 
in  travellmg  back  to  exactly  the  same  point  where 
he  set  out,  for  he  finds  that  fiuth  necessary  at  last 
which  he  had  been  taught,  in  his  church,  was 
necessary  at  his  first  outset  in  life.  His  arguments, 
pro  and  eon^  not  being  of  use  to  any  of  the  com 
munity,  and  the  exclusive  property  of  their  owner, 
he  had  only  to  look  back  upon  his  laborious  trifling, 
as  Grotius  did  upon  his  own  toils,  when  death  was 
upon  him.     MetaphysirB  are  most  unprofitable 
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thiii^;  as  political  economists  say,  their  labors 
are  of  the  most "  anproductiYe  class"  in  the  com- 
munity of  thinkers. 

The  next  step  of  our  poet  in  a  life  which  seems 
to  have  had  no  settled  object,  but  to  have  been 
steered  compassless  along,  was  to  undertake  the 
political  and  literary  departments  of  the  Morning 
Post  newspaper,  and  in  the  duties  of  this  situation 
he  was  engs^ged  in  the  spring  of  1802.  No  man 
was  less  fitted  for  a  popular  writer ;  and,  in  com- 
mon with  his  early  connexions,  Coleridge  seems 
to  have  had  no  fixed  political  principles  that  the 
public  could  understand,  though  he  perhaps  was 
able  to  reconcile  in  his  own  bosom  all  that  others 
might  imagine  contradictory,  and  no  doubt  he  did 
so  conscientiously.  His  style  and  manner  of 
writing,  the  learning  and  depth  of  his  disquisitions 
for  ever  came  into  play,  and  rendered  him  unin- 
telligible, or,  what  is  equally  fatal,  unreadable  to 
the  mass.  It  was  singular,  too,  that  he  disclosed 
in  his  biography  so  strongly  his  unsettled  political 
principles,  which  showed  that  he  had  not  studied 
politics  as  he  had  studied  poetry,  Kant,  and  the- 
ology. The  public  of  each  party  looks  upon  a 
political  writer  as  a  sort  of  champion  around  whom 
it  rallies,  and  feeb  it  impossible  to  trust  the 
changeable  leader,  or  applaud  the  addresses  of  him 
who  is  inconsistent  or  wafvering  in  principles :  it 
will  not  back  out  any  but  the  firm  unflinching 
partisan.  In  truth,  what  an  ill  compliment  do 
men  pay  to  their  own  judgment,  when  they  run 
counter  to,  and  shifl  about  from  points  they  have 
deckred  in  indelible  ink  are  founded  on  truth  and 
reason  irrefutable  and  eternal !  They  must  either 
have  been  superficial  smatterers  in  what  they  first 
promulgated,  and  have  appeared  pr^aturely  in 
print,  or  they  must  be  tinctured  with  something 
like  the  hue  of  uncrimsoned  apostasy.  The  mem- 
bers of  what  is  called  the  **Lake  School**  have 
been  more  or  less  strongly  marked  with  this  re- 
prehensible change  of  political  creed,  but  Coleridge 
the  least  of  them.  In  truth  he  got  nothing  by  any 
change  he  ventured  upon,  and,  what  is  more,  he 
expected  nothing ;  the  world  is  therefore  bound  to 
say  of  him  what  cannot  be  said  of  his  friends,  if  it 
be  true,  that  it  believes  most  cordially  in  his  sin- 
cerity — and  that  his  obliquity  in  politics  was 
caused  by  his  superficial  knowledge  of  them,  and 
his  devotion  of  his  high  mental  powers  to  different 
questions.  Notwithstanding  this,  those  who  will 
not  make  a  candid  allowance  for  him,  have  ex- 
pressed wonder  how  the  author  of  the  **  Cotucionet 
ad  PopuXum^  and  the  •*  Watchman,"  the  friend 
of  freedom,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pantis- 
ocracy,  could  afterwards  regard  the  drivelling  and 
chicanery  of  the  pettifogging  minister,  Perceval, 
as  glorious  in  British  political  history,  and  he 
himself  as  the  **  best  and  wisest**  of  ministers ! 
Although  Coleridge  has  avowed  his  belief  that  he 
i»  not  calculated  for  a  popular  writer,  he  has  en- 


deavored to  show  that  his  own  writings  in  the 
Morning  Post  were  greatly  influ^itial  on  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Coleridge  himself  confesses  that  his 
Mormng  Post  essays,  though  written  in  defence 
or  furtherance  of  the  measures  of  the  government, 
added  nothing  to  his  fortune  or  reputation.  How 
should  they  be  efiective,  when  their  writer,  who 
not  long  before  addressed  the  people,  and  echoed 
from  his  compositions  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  now  wrote  with 
scorn  of  "  mob-sycophants,**  and  of  the  **  half-witted 
vulgar?**  It  is  a  coi^solation  to  know  that  our 
author  himself  laments  the  waste  of  his  manhood 
and  intellect  in  this  way.  What  might  he  not 
have  given  to  the  world  that  is  enduring  and  ad- 
mirable, in  the  room  of  these  misplaced  political 
lucubrations !  Who  that  has  read  his  better  works 
will  not  subscribe  to  this  truth  ? 

His  translation  of  Schiller*s  Wallenstein  may  be 
denominated  a  free  one,  and  is  finely  executed 
It  is  impossible  to  give  in  the  English  language  a 
more  effective  idea  of  the  work  of  the  great  Ger- 
man dramatist  This  version  was  made  from  a 
copy  which  the  author  himself  afterwards  revised 
and  altered^  and  the  translator  subsequently  re- 
published his  version  in  a  more  correct  form,  with 
the  additional  passages  and  alterations  of  Schiller. 
This  translation  will  long  remain  as  the  most 
effective  which  has  been  achieved  of  the  works 
of  the  German  dramatists  in  the  British  tongue. 

The  censure  which  has  been  cast  upon  our  poet 
for  not  writing  more  which  is  worthy  of  his  repu- 
tation, has  been  met  by  his  enumeration  of  what 
he  has  done  in  all  ways  and  times ;  and,  in  truth, 
he  has  written  a  vast  deal  which  has  passed  un- 
noticed, upon  fleeting  politics,  and  in  newspaper 
columns,  literary  as  weU  as  politicaL    To  the 
world  these  last  go  for  nothing,  though  their  author 
calculates  the  thought  and  labor  they  cost  him  at 
fill!  value.    He  concedes  something,  however,  to 
this  prevailing  idea  respecting  him,  when  he  says, 
**  On  my  own  account,  I  may  perhaps  have  had 
sufficient  reason  to  lament  my  deficiency  in  self- 
control,  and  the  neglect  of  concentrating  my  pow- 
ers to  the  reahzaUon  of  some  permanent  work.  But 
to  verse,  rather  than  to  prose,  if  to  either,  belongs 
*  the  voice  of  mourning,*  for 
Keen  pangs  of  love  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart. 
And  fears  adf-wiird  that  shunned  the  eye  of  hope, 
And  hope  that  scarce  could  know  itself  flrmn  fear; 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain. 
And  genius  given  and  knowledge  won  in  vain. 
And  all  which  I  had  cuird  in  wood-walks  wild, 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  resr*d^  and  all 
Commune  with  thee  bad  opea'd  out— bat  flowers 
StreWd  on  my  corpse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier, 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self-same  gravel 

8.  T.  C." 

In  another  part  of  his  works,  Coleridge  saya, 
speaking  of  what  in  poetry  he  had  written,  **  ss  to 
myself,  I  have  published  so  little,  and  that  little 
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if  «  Btdt  impofUnws  ^  to  make  it  almoft  ludi- 
cnoi  to  mentkn  m j  name  at  aU.**  It  ia  erideot, 
thereftre,that  a  sense  of  what  he  might  haTO  dooe 
fir  &me,  and  of  the  little  he  has  done,  is  felt  by 
the  poet;  and  yet,  the  little  he  has  pfoduced  has 
UMsg  it  gems  of  the  purest  histre,  the  brilliancy 
Ht  which  time  wiH  not  deaden  ontil  the  oniTenal 
viQwe  of  nature  be  heard  no  longer,  and  poetry 
periib  beneath  the  dull  load  of  life's  hadmeyed 


IV  poem  of  **Cliristabe],'*  Coleridge  says,  was 
cnpoied  in  cooaeqnenoe  of  an  agreement  with 
Ifr.  Wonkworth,  that  they  shook!  mntoally  pro- 
dKe  speeinMns  of  poetry  which  should  contain 
"the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader, 
Vf  a  ftithfhl  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and 
die  power  of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by 
the  modifying  colors  of  imagination.  The  sudden 
ckrm,  which  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  which 
raooD4igfat  or  snn-set  difiused  over  a  known  and 
fbniUar  landscape,  appeared  to  represent  the  prac- 
tictUlity  of  combining  both.**  Further  he  ob. 
eenei  on  this  thou^it,  **that  a  series  of  poems 
aigfat  be  composed  of  two  sorts.  In  the  one,  the 
incideotfl  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least, 
npernatoral ;  and  the  exoellenoe  to  be  aimed  at 
WW  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of  the  affections 
by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions  as  would 
Bifainlly  accompany  such  situations,  supposing 
them  r^  etc  For  the  second  class,  subjects 
were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary  life.**  Thus,  it 
appears,  originated  the  poems  of  the  ''Ancient 
Miriner,**  and  *«Christabel,**  by  Coleridge,  and 
the  "Lyrical  Ballads'*  of  Wordsworth. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  English  writer  liring  who 
onderstood  better  than  Coleridge  the  elements  of 
poetry,  and  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  best 
eomMned  to  produce  certain  impressions.  His 
definitions  of  the  merits  and  difierences  in  style 
lod  poetic  genius,  between  the  earliest  and  latest 
writer!  of  his  country,  are  superior  to  those  which 
loy  one  else  has  it  in  his  power  to  make ;  for,  in 
truth,  he  long  and  deeply  meditated  upon  them, 
tad  no  one  can  be  dissatisfied  by  the  reasons  he 
girea,  and  the  examples  he  furnishes,  to  bear  out 
hie  theories  and  opinions.  These  things  he  does 
u  well  or  better  in  conversation  than  in  writing, 
flia  conversational  powers  are  indeed  unrivalled, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  to  excel  in  these,  he  has 
nerificed  what  are  more  durable ;  and  that  he  has 
resigned,  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  an  attentive 
liitaung  circle,  and  pleasbg  thereby  his  selfllove 
by  its  applause,  much  that  would  have  delighted 
the  world.  His  flow  of  words,  delivery,  and  va. 
riely  of  infbrmatian,  are  so  great,  and  he  finds  it 
80  captivating  to  enchain  his  auditors  to  the  car 
oThis  triumphant  eloquence,  that  he  has  sacrificed 
to  this  gratification  what  might  have  sufficed  to 
eoafer  upon  him  a  celebrity  a  thousand  times  more 
lo  be  coveted  by  a  spirit  akin  to  his  own. 
B 


It  is  equally  creditable  to  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  Coleridge,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  point 
oat,  with  temper  and  sound  reasoning,  the  fallacy 
of  u  great  portion  of  Wordsworth^s  poetic  theory, 
namely,  that  which  relates  to  low  life.  Words- 
worth contends  that  a  proper  poetic  diction  is  a 
language  taken  firom  the  mouths  of  men  in  gene- 
ral, in  their  natural  conversatian  under  tlie  infiu- 
enoe  of  natural  feelings.  Coleridge  wisely  asserts, 
that  philosophers  are  the  authors  of  the  best  parts 
of  language,  not  clowns ;  and  that  Milton*s  Ian- 
guage  is  more  that  of  real  life  than  the  language 
of  a  cottager.  This  subject  he  has  most  aUy 
treated  in  chapter  17  of  his  Biographia  LUeraria. 

Two  years  after  he  had  abandoned  the  Morning 
Pbst,  he  set  off  fer  Malta,  where  he  most  unex- 
pectedly arrived  cm  a  visit  to  his  firiend  Dr.  Stodart, 
then  king*s  advocate  in  that  island,  and  was  in- 
troduced by  him  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  who  ^pointed  him  his  secretary.  He  re- 
mained in  the  ishwd  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
situation,  fer  which  he  seems  to  have  been  but 
indifferently  qualified,  a  very  short  period.  One 
advantage,  however,  he  derived  from  his  official 
employ :  that  of  the  pension  granted  by  Govern- 
ment  to  those  who  have  served  in  similar  situa- 
tions. On  his  way  home  ho  visited  Italy;  entered 
Rome,  and  examined  its  host  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em curiosities,  and  added  fi«sh  matter  for  thought 
to  his  rapidly  accumulating  store  of  ideas.  Of 
this  visit  he  gives  several  anecdotes;  among  tiaem 
one  respecting  the  horns  of  Moses  on  Michael 
Angelo*s  celebrated  statue  of  that  lawgiver,  intend- 
ed to  elucidate  the  character  of  IVenchmen.  Cole- 
ridge has  been  all  his  life  a  hater  of  France  and 
Frenchm^  arising  fitm  his  belief  in  their  being 
completely  destitute  of  moral  or  poetical  feeling. 
APrusoan,  who  was  with  him  while  looking  upon 
the  statue,  observed  that  a  Frenchman  was  the  only 
iwimRl,  *«  in  the  human  shape,  that  by  no  possi- 
bility can  lifl  itself  up  to  religion  or  poetry.**  A 
foolish  and  untrue  remark  on  the  countr3rmen  of 
Fenelon  and  Pascal,  of  MassiOon  and  Comeille. 
Just  then,  however,  two  French  officers  of  rank 
happened  to  enter  the  church,  and  the  Goth  frtmi 
the  EUbe  remarked  that,  the  first  things  they  would 
notice  would  be  the  **  horns  and  beard**  (upon  which 
the  Prussian  and  Coleridge  had  just  been  rearing 
theories  and  quoting  history),  and  that  the  associ. 
ations  the  FnBnchmen  would  connect  with  them 
**  would  be  those  of  a  he-goat  and  a  cuckold.**  It 
happened  that  the  Prus4?oth  was  right:  the  offi. 
cers  did  pass  some  such  joke  upon  the  figure. 
Hence,  by  inference,  would  the  poet  have  his 
readers  deduce  the  character  of  a  people,  whor- 
literature,  science,  and  civilization  are  perhap. 
only  not  the  very  first  in  the  world. 

Another  instance  of  his  fixed  and  absurd  dislike 
of  every  thing  French,  occurred  during  the  de- 
livery  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Poetry,  at  the 
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Royal  Institation,  in  the  spring  of  1808 ;  in  one 
of  which  he  astonished  his  aoditory  by  thanking 
his  Maker,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  for  so  or* 
dering  events,  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  a 
single  word  of  **  that  firightful  jargon,  the  French 
language  !**  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  public 
avowal  of  his  entire  ignorance  of  tli^  language, 
Mr.  C  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit,  while 
conversing  with  his  friends,  of  expressing  the  ut- 
most contempt  for  the  literature  of  that  country ! 
Whelmed  in  the  wild  mazes  of  metaj^ysics, 
and  for  ever  mingling  its  speculations  with  all  he 
does  or  says,  Coleridge  has  of  late  produced  nothing 
equal  to  the  power  of  his  pen.  A  few  verses  in  an 
annual,  or  a  sonnet  in  a  magazine,  are  the  utmost 
of  his  efforts.  He  resides  at  Hampstead,  in  the 
house  of  a  friend  having  a  good  garden,  where  he 
walks  for  hours  together  enwrapped  in  visions  of 
new  theories  of  theology,  or  upon  the  most  abstruse 
of  meditations.  He  goes  into  the  world  at  times,  to 
the  social  dinner-party,  where  he  gratifies  his  self* 
love  by  pouring  out  the  stores  of  his  mind  in  oon^ 
versation  to  admiring  listeners.  Were  he  not  apt 
to  be  too  profound,  he  would  make  an  excellent 
talker,  or  rather  un  grand  cauaeur  for  a  second 
Madame  de  S^vign6,  if  such  an  accomi^ished  fe- 
male is  to  be  found  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
either  in  England  or  France.  The  fluency  of 
Coleridge*s  language,  the  light  he  throws  upon 
his  subjects,  and  the  pleasure  he  foels  in  commu- 
nicating his  ideas,  and  his  knowledge,  innate  or 
acquired,  are  equally  remarkable  to  the  stranger. 
He  has  been  accused  of  indolence,  not  perhaps 
with  reason :  the  misdirection  of  his  distinguished 
talents  would  be  a  better  explanation  of  that  for 
which  he  has  been  blamable.  He  attempts  to 
justify  himself  on  the  score  of  quantity,  by  assert- 
ing tibat  some  of  his  best  things  were  puUished  in 
newipi^ierB.    The  world  diflers  with  him  upon 


this  question,  and  always  will  do  so,  when  it  u 
recollected  what  he  has  had  the  power  to  effect* 
It  will  not  forgive  him  for  writing  upon  party,  and 
in  support  of  principles  that  even  now  are  pretty 
nearly  exploded,  **  what  was  meant  for  mankind.** 
Coleridge  mistook  his.  walk  when  he  set  up  for  a 
pditician,  and  it  is  to  be  foared  the  public  have  a 
great  deal  to  regret  on  account  of  it  He  will  not 
be  known  hereafter  by  his  Morning  Post  articles, 
but  by  his  verses.  Whatever  pains  his  political 
papers  may  have  cost  him,  and  from  his  own  ac- 
count they  were  laboriously  composed,  they  will 
avail  him  nothing  with  posterity.  The  verses  of 
Coleridge  give  him  his  claim  to  lasting  celebrity, 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  he  #ould  have  the  world 
think  otherwise.  He  says,  **  Would  that  the  cri- 
terion of  a  scholar's  utility  were  the  number  and 
moral  value  of  the  truths  which  he  haa  been  the 
means  of  throwing  into  the  general  circulation,  or 
the  number  and  value  of  the  minds  whom,  by  his 
conversation  or  letters,  he  has  excited  into  activity, 
and  supplied  with  the  germs  of  their  afler-growth ! 
A  distinguished  rank  might  not  indeed  then  be 
awarded  to  my  exertions,  but  I  i^iould  dare  look 
forward  to  an  honorable  acquittal** 

In  temper  and  disposition  Coleridge  is  kind  and 
amiable.  His  person  is  bulky  and  his  physiog. 
nomy  is  heavy,  but  his  eye  is  remarkably  fine ; 
and  neither  envy  nor  uncharitableness  have 
made  any  successful  impression  in  attacking  his 
moral  character.  His  family  have  long  resided 
with  Mr.  Southey's  in  the  north  of  England ;  the 
narrow  pecuniary  circumstances  of  our  poet  are 
assigned  as  the  reason.  It  is  ardently  desired 
by  all  lovers  of  the  Muses,  that  the  author  of  the 
**  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  of  **  Genevieve,"  may 
see  lifo  protracted  to  a  green  old  age,  and  yet 
produce  works  which  may  rival  those  of  his  de. 
parted  yeanu 
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PREFACE. 

CoHroonoiis  rcMembling  thoie  here  collected  are 
not  nnfreqaendy  condemned  for  their  queruloiu 
Egotkm.  Bat  Egotinn  is  to  be  condemned  dienonlf 
vhoi  it  ofiendi  against  time  and  place,  as  in  a  His- 
tory or  an  Epic  Poem.  To  censure  it  in  a  Monody 
or  Soonet  is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  dislike  a  circle 
fiir  being  roond.  Why  then  write  Sonnets  or  Mono* 
dies  ?  Because  they  give  me  pleasure  when  perhaps 
Bocfaing  else  could.  AAer  the  more  violent  emotions 
«f  Sorrow,  the  mind  demands  amusement,  and  can 
find  it  in  empl03rment  alone :  but,  full  of  its  late  sui^ 
ferings,  it  can  endure  no  employment  not  in  some 
■easnre  connected  with  them.  Forcibly  to  turn 
away  our  attention  to  general  sulgects  is  a  painful 
aad  most  often  an  unavailing  efibrt 

But  O !  bow  graleral  to  a  wounded  hoart 
TW  tale  of  Miwqr  to  impute 
Froni  otben'  otm  bid  artleM  aonowi  flow, 
I  npoo  tbo  ban  of  Woe ! 


*nie  commmbeativeDeH  of  our  Nature  leads  w  to 
describe  our  own  sorrows ;  in  the  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe fhtm,  intellectual  activity  is  exerted;  and 
fion  imellectnal  activity  there  results  a  pleasure, 
which  is  gradually  associated,  and  mingles  as  a  oor^ 
nccive,  with  die  painful  sulgect  of  the  description. 
"True!"  (it  may  be  answered)  ''but  how  are  the 
Punjc  interested  in  your  sorrows  or  your  Descrip- 
tion ?**  We  are  for  ever  attributing  personal  Unities 
ao  imaginary  Aggregates.  What  is  the  Pubuo,  but  a' 
torn  for  a  number  of  scattered  individuals?  of  whom 
as  many  will  be  interested  in  these  sorrows,  as  have 
exparieaoed  the  same  or  similar. 

Holy  be  the  taf 
Wladi  awonuoff  ■oothea  the  moonier  oo  his  waj. 

If  I  ooold  judge  of  others  by  myself,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  most  interesting  passages 
are  tfafoee  in  which  the  Author  develops  his  own 
feelings  ?  The  sweet  voice  of  Cona*  never  sounds 
ao  sweetly,  as  when  it  speaks  of  itself ;  and  I  should 
almost  suspect  that  man  of  an  unkindly  heart,  who 
could  read  the  opening  of  the  third  book  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost  without  pectdiar  emotion.  By  a  Law  of  our 
Ilature,  be,  who  labors  imder  a  strong  feeling,  is 


impelled  to  seek  for  sympathy ;  but  a  Poef  s  feelings 
are  all  strong.  Quicquid  amet  vaUe  amat  Akenside 
diereibre  speaks  with  philosophical  accuracy  when 
he  classes  Love  and  Poetry,  as  producing  thie  same 
eflects: 

Love  and  the  wieh  of  Poets  wheo  their  tooffiie 
Would  loach  to  othen'^boeoine,  what  lo  oharois 
Thar  own. 

PUaawnt  «tf  ImMgimatitm. 

There  is  one  species  of  Egotism  winch  is  truly 
disgusting ;  not  that  which  leads  us  to  communicate 
our  feelkigs  to  others  but  that  which  would  reduce 
the  feelings  of  others  to  an  identity  with  our  own. 
Tlie  Atheist,  who  exclaims  ''pshaw!"  when  he 
glances  his  eye  on  the  praises  of  Deity,  is  an  Egotist: 
an  old  man,  when  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  Love- 
verses,  is  an  Egotist:  and  the  sleek  Favorites  of 
Fortune  are  Egotists,  when  they  condemn  all  "  mel- 
ancholy, discontented  "  verws.  Surely,  it  would  be 
candid  not  merely  to  ask  whether  the  poem  pleaaea 
ourselves,  but  to  consider  whether  or  no  there  may 
not  be  others,  to  whom  it  is  well  calculated  to  give 
an  innocent  pleasure. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  each  of  my  readers  will,  I 
hope,  remember,  that  these  Poems  on  various  wab' 
jects,  which  he  reads  at  one  time  and  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  one  set  of  feelings,  were  written  at  diflbr- 
ent  times  and  prompted  1^  very  difllerent  feelings ; 
and  therefore  that  the  supposed  inferiority  of  one 
Poem  to  another  may  sometimes  be  owing  to  the 
temper  of  mind  in  which  he  happens  to  peruse  it 


My  poems  have  been  rightly  charged  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  double-epithets,  and  a  general  turgidness. 
I  have  pnmed  the  double-epithets  with  no  sparing 
hand ;  and  used  my  best  efibrts  to  tame  the  swell 
and  glittor  both  of  thought  and  diction.*  This  latter 


*  Witboat  soy  tM'tog  of  sneer.  I  may  yet  be  aUowod  to 
ezpreM  eome  d^ree  of  rarpriee,  that  aAer  haviof  ran  the 
critical  gatutlet  for  a  certain  cIbm  of  fanlta.  which  I  had,  m. 
a  too  ornate  and  elaborately  poetic  dictioa,  aad  aethmc  hav- 
iof  come  before  the  judcroeot-eeat  of  the  Reviewers  darinc 
the  looK  ioterral.  I  should  for  at  least  seventeen  years,  qoarta. 
aAer  quarter,  have  been  placed  by  them  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  protcriktd,  and  made  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuse  and 
ridicule  for  faults  directly  opposite,  via.  bald  and  prosaic  lan- 
ffuace,  aad  an  aAotod  simplieity  both  of  matter  and  manner 
which  amnredly  did  not  enter  into  the  character  of 
poaiuoos.— Z^tlcrory  Life,  u  51.  Published  1817. 
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fiiult  however  had  hwinntted  itaelf  into  my  Religiom 
MunngB  widi  inch  intricacy  of  union,  that  tome- 
times  I  have  omitted  to  disentangle  the  weed  fiom 
the  fear  of  mapping  the  flower.  A  third  and  heavier 
accuaation  haa  been  bioaght  against  mft,  ttmt  of  ob> 
scurity;  but  not,  I  think,  with  equal  justice.  An 
Author  is  obscure,  when  his  conceptions  are  dim 
and  imperfect,  and  his  language  incorrect,  or  unap* 
propriate,  or  involved.  A  poem  that  abounds  in 
allusions,  like  die  Bard  of  Gray,  or  one  that  impei^ 
sonates  high  and  abstract  truths,  like  CoUins*s  Ode 
on  the  poetical  character,  claims  not  to  be  popular-^ 
but  should  be  acquitted  of  obscurity.  The  deficiency 
is  in  the  Reader.  But  thb  is  a  chaige  which  every 
poet,  whose  imagination  is  warm  and  rapid,  must 
expect  fit>m  his  coniemporaries.  Milton  did  not 
escape  it ;  and  it  was  adduced  with  virulence  against 
Gray  and  Collins.  We  now  hear  no  more  of  it : 
not  that  dieir  poems  are  better  undentood  at  present, 
than  they  were  at  their  first  publication »  but  their 
feme  is  established ;  and  a  critic  wx>uld  accuse  him* 
self  of  frigidity  or  inattention,  who  should  profess 
not  to  understand  theoL  But  a  living  writer  is  yet 
subjudice ;  and  if  we  cannot  follow  his  conceptions 
or  enter  into  his  feelings,  it  is  more  consoling  to  our 
pride  to  consider  him  as  lost  beneath,  than  as  soaring 
above  us.  If  any  man  expect  from  my  poems  the 
same  easiness  of  style  which  he  admires  in  a  drink- 
ing-song, for  him  I  have  tiot  written.  InieBigibdia^ 
non  intfUectttm  adfero. 

I  expect  neither  profit  nor  general  feme  by  my 
writings  ;  and  I  consider  myself  as  having  been 
*  amply  repaid  without  either.  Poetry  has  been  to  me 
its  own  *'  exceeding  great  reward : "  it  has  soothed 
my  afiiictions;  it  has  muldplied  and  refined  my  en- 
joyments ;  it  has  endeared  solitude :  and  it  has  given 
me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  Good  and 
die  Beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me. 

&T.C. 


JUVENILE  POEMS. 


GENEVIEVE. 

Maid  of  my  Love,  sweet  Genevieve ! 
In  beautjr's  light  you  glide  along : 
Your  eye  is  like  the  star  of  eve. 
And  sweet  your  voice,  as  seraph's  song. 
Yet  not  ]roilr  heavenly  beauty  gives 
This  heart  with  passion  soft  to  glow : 
MTithin  your  soul  a  voice  there  lives ! 
It  bids  you  hear  the  tale  of  woe. 
When  sinking  low  the  suflferer  wan 
Beholds  no  hand  outstretched  to  save, 
Fair,  as  the  bosom  of  die  swan 
That  rises  graceful  o*er  die  wave, 
I  've  seen  your  breast  with  pity  heave, 
And  Iherefon  love  I  you,  sweet  Genevieve ! 


SONNET. 


TO  T&K  AimTllllAI.  MOOH. 

BfiLD  Splendor  of  die  vaiieua-vested  Nig^t ! 
Mother  of  wildly-working  visions !  hafl ! 
I  watdi  thy  gliding,  whUe  with  watery  light 
Thy  weak  eye  glimmers  through  a  fleecy  veil ; 


And  when  Uiou  lovest  diy  pale  orb  to  duond 
Behind  Uie  gadier*d  bbcknoH  lost  on  high ; 
And  when  thou  dartest  firom  the  wind-rent  doud 
Thy  placid  lightning  o'er  the  awaken'd  aky. 
Ah  sqch  is  Hope '  as  changeftd  and  as  feir ! 
Now  dimly  peering  on  the  wistful  sight ; 
Now  hid  behind  the  dragon-wing'd  Despair 
But  soon  emerging  in  her  radiant  might. 
She  o'er  the  sorrow-clouded  breast  of  CtLn 
Sail%  like  a  meteor  lp'n«fiing  in  ii^  flight. 


TIME,  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY. 

AN  ALLBOORT. 

On  the  wide  level  of  a  mountain's  head 
(I  knew  not  where,  but  'twas  some  feery  place 
Their  pinions,  ostrich-like,  for  sails  outqiroad. 
Two  lovely  children  run  an  endless  race, 

A  sister  and  a  brother ! 

This  &r  outstript  the  other; 
Yet  ever  runs  she  wiUi  reverted  fece. 
And  looks  and  listens  for  Uie  boy  behind : 

For  he,  alas  !   is  blind  ! 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  with  even  step  he  paaa'd. 
And  knows  not  whether  he  be  first  or  last 


MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
CHATTERTON. 

0  WHAT  a  wonder  seems  the  fear  of  death. 
Seeing  how  gladly  we  all  sink  to  sleep, 
Babea,  Children,  Youths  and  Men, 

Night  following  night  for  threescore  yean  and  tet 
But  doubly  strange,  where  life  is  but  a  breath 
To  sigh  and  pant  widi,  up  Want* s  rugged  steep. 

Away,  Grim  Phantom !  Scorpion  King,  away ! 

Reserve  thy  terrors  and  thy  stings  dkplay 

For  coward  Wealdi  and  Guilt  in  robes  of  state! 

Lo !  by  the  grave  I  stand  of  one,  for  whom 

A  prodigal  Nature  and  a  niggard  Doom 

{Thai  all  bestowing,  i/d$  widiholding  all) 

Made  each  chance  knell  finom  distant  spire  or  doaia 

Sound  like  a  seeking  Mother's  anxious  call. 

Return,  poor  Child !  Home,  weary  Truant,  home  I 

Thee,  Chatterton !  these  unUest  stones  protect 
From  want,  and  the  bleak  freezings  of  neglect 
Too  long  before  the  vexing  Storm-blast  driven. 
Here  hiuBt  thou  found  repose !  beneath  this  sod ! 
Thou !  O  vain  word !  thou  dwell'st  not  widi  the  ckid ! 
Amid  the  shining  Host  of  the  Forgiven 
Thou  at  the  throne  of  Mercy  and  thy  God 
The  triumph  of  redeeming  Love  dost  hymn 
(Beheve  it,  O  my  soul  t)  to  harps  of  Seraphim. 

Yet  oft,  perforce  Ct  is  suffering  Nature's  call,) 

1  weep,  diat  heaven-bom  Genius  so  shall  fell ; 
And  oft,  in  Fancy's  saddest  hour,  my  soul 
Averted  shudders  at  the  poison'd  bowl. 

Now  groans  my  sickening  heart,  as  still  I  view 

Thy  corse  of  livid  hue  ; 
Now  indignation  checks  the  feeble  sigh. 
Or  flashes  through  the  tear  that  glistens  in  mine  eye. 
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!■  liii  dM  kod  of  aong-eiiiKibled  fine  ? 
b  ihis  As  land,  where  Genhn  ne*er  in  Tain 

Ptmr'd  Ibrth  hit  lofly  itnin  ? 
Ah  me !  jet  Spenser,  gendeet  bard  divine. 
Beneath  chill  Diaappointroent's  ihade 
Hie  weary  limfas  in  lonely  angmsh  laid. 

And  o*er  her  darlhig  dead 

Pity  hopelev  hung  her  head. 
While  **  'mid  the  pelting  of  that  mercilev  tUma,** 
Sank  to  the  cold  eardi  Otway's  fiunidi'd  form! 

Soblime  of  thooght,  and  oon6dent  of  fiune, 
Fiom  valet  where  Avon  windt,  the  Afinatrel*  eaoM 

light-hearted  youth!  aye,  as  he  haalet along; 

He  meditatet  the  future  toDg» 
Uow  danntlew  .£Ila  fray'd  the  Dadan  toe ; 

And  while  the  numbara  flowing  ttrong 

In  eddiea  whirl,  in  tuiget  throng, 
Exuhing  in  the  tpiritt*  genial  thfoe. 
In  tides  of  power  hit  life-blood  teemt  to  flow. 

And  now  his  cheeks  with  deeper  aidon  flame. 
Hit  eyet  have  glorious  meanings,  that  declare 
More  than  the  light  of  outward  day  shines  there, 
A  holiar  triumph  and  a  sterner  aim! 
Wings  grow  within  him ;  and  he  soars  above 
Or  Bard's,  or  Minstrel's  lay  of  war  or  love. 
Friend  to  the  friendless,  to  the  Suflerer  health. 
He  hems  the  widow's  prayer,  the  good  man's  praise ; 
To  scenes  of  bliss  transmutes  his  fimded  wealth. 
And  yoong  and  old  shall  now  see  happy  days. 
Ob  many  a  waste  he  bids  trim  gardens  rise. 
Gives  the  blue  sky  to  many  a  prisoner's  eyes ; 
And  DOW  in  wrath  he  grasps  the  patriot  steel. 
And  her  own  iron  rod  he  makes  Of^nvasion  feeL 

Sweet  Flower  of  Hope !  fiee  Nature's  genial  child ! 
That  didst  so  &ir  disclose  thy  eariy  bloom. 
Filling  the  wide  air  with  a  rich  perfhme ! 
For  tfae»  in  vain  all  heavenly  aspects  smfled ; 
From  the  hsod  world  brief  respite  could  they  win — 
The  flwt  nippM  sharp  witfaont,  the  canker  prey'd 

within! 
Ah  *  where  are  fled  the  charms  of  vemal  Grace, 
And  Joy's  wild  gleams  that  Hghten'd  o'er  thy  face  ? 
Teadi  if  tmnultooos  soul,  and  haggard  eye ! 
nj  wnaied  fttm,  thy  hurried  steps,  I  view, 
Ota  thy  wan  ftrehead  starts  die  lethal  dew, 
And  ob!  the  anguish  of  that  shuddering  sigh ! 

Such  were  the  strug^es  of  the  gloomy  hour. 

When  Care,  of  wither'd  brow, 
Prepar'd  the  poison's  deathcokl  power: 
Already  to  thy  Ups  was  raised  the  bowl. 
When  near  thee  stood  Afiection  meek 
(Her  boaaa  bare,  and  wildly  pale  her  cheek,) 
Thy  eollen  gne  she  bade  diee  roll 
On  scenes  that  well  might  melt  thy  soul ; 
Thy  native  cot  she  flash'd  upon  thy  view, 
rhy  native  cot,  where  slill,  at  chiae  of  day, 
^mce  smiling  sale,  and  listen'd  to  thy  Iqr ; 
Thy  Ssler's  sfarieks  she  bwle  thee  hsv. 
And  wmik  cfay  Mother's  thrilling  tear; 

See,  tee  her  breast'a  convubive  throe. 
Her  alenl  agony  of  woe ! 
Ah !  datli  the  poiton'd  chalice  fiom  diy  hand  ! 
And  Ihoa  hadst  daih'd  it,  at  her  toft  command. 


*  AvwL  a  rivsr  nmx  Briilol;  tkt  biith-phoe  of  Clwttcrton. 


But  that  Deapair  and  Indignatitm  roae, 
And  told  again  the  ttory  of  thy  woea ; 
Tokl  the  keen  intuit  of  the  unfeeling  heart ; 
The  dread  dependence  on  the  low-bem  mind  f 
Told  every  pang,  with  which  diy  soul  must  i 
Neglect,  and  grinning  Soom,  and  Want  combined ! 
Recoiling  quick,  thou  bad'st  die  fiiend  of  pain 
Roll  the  Mack  tide  of  Death  dirough  every  freezing 


Ye  woods !  that  wave  o^er  Avon's  rocky  steep. 
To  Fancy's  ear  sweet  is  your  murmuring  deep ! 
For  here  she  loves  the  cypicsa  wreath  to  weave, 
Watching,  with  wistful  eye,  the  saddening  tints  of  e vf» 
Here,  &r  from  men,  amid  this  pathless  grove. 
In  solemn  thought  the  Minstrel  wont  to  rove, 
like  staT'beam  on  the  slow  sequesier'd  tide 
Lone-glittering,  through  the  high  tree  branching  wide. 
And  here,  in  Inspiration's  eager  hour. 
When  most  the  big  soul  feels  the  mastering  power. 
These  wilds,  these  caverns  roaming  o'er. 
Round  which  the  screaming  sea-gulls  soar. 
With  wild  unequal  steps  he  pass'd  along. 
Oft  pouring  on  the  winids  a  broken  song : 
AiMXi,  upon  some  rough  rock's  fearful  brow 
Would  pause  abrupt    and  gaie  upon  the  wavea 
below. 

Poor  Chatterton!  As  aonows  for  diy  ftle 

Who  would  have  praised  and  k)ved  thee,  era  loo 

late. 
Pbor  Chatterton!  &rewdl !  of  darkeat  huea 
This  chaplet  cast  I  on  thy  unshaped  tomb ; 
But  dare  no  longer  on  the  sad  theme  muse. 
Lest  kindred  woes  persuade  a  kindred  doom : 
For  oh !  big  gall-drops,  shook  fiom  Felljr's  wing, 
Have  bbcken'd  the  fiUr  promise  of  my  spring ; 
And  the  stem  Fate  transpierced  with  viewless  dart 
The  last  pale  Hope  that  shiver'd  at  my  heart! 

Hence,  gkiomy  dioughts!  no  more  my  aonl  ahall 

dwell 
On  joya  that  were !  No  more  endure  to  wt^ 
The  shame  and  anguish  of  the  evil  day. 
Wisely  forgetful !  O'er  die  ocean  swell 
Sublime  of  Hope  I  seek  the  oottaged  dellr 
Where  Virtue  calm  with  careless  step  may  str^  f 
And,  dancing  to  the  moon-light  roundelay. 
The  wizard  Passions  weave  a  holy  spall  I 

O  Chatterton!  diat  Uiou  wert  yet  alive! 
Sure  thou  wouldst  spread  the  canvas  to  the  gale. 
And  love  with  us  the  tinkling  team  to  drive 
O'er  peaceful  Freedom's  undivided  dale ; 
And  we,  at  sober  eve,  wouM  round  thee  throng. 
Hanging,  enraptured,  on  thy  stately  seng ! 
And  greet  with  smiles  the  young-eyed  Poesy 
All  defUy  mask'd,  as  hoar  Antiqui^. 

Alas  vain  Phantasies !  the  fleeting  brood 
Of  Woe  selfaolaoed  in  her  dreamy  mood ! 
Yet  will  I  love  to  follow  the  sweet  dream. 
Where  Susquehannah  pours  hia  tmtamed  stream , 
And  on  some  hill,  whose  fbres(4iowning  side 
Waves  o'er  the  murraun  of  his  calmer  tide, 
WiU  raise  a  solemn  Cenotaph  itr  thee. 
Sweet  Harper  of  lime-shrouded  Minstrelsy ! 
And  there,  soodied  sadly  by  the  dirgeful  windv- 
Muse  on  the  sore  ills  I  had  left  behind.     cTp 


COLERIDGE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


SONGS  OF  THE  PIXIEa 


TIm  PixiM.  in  Ibe  rapera6tioD  of  DeromUn,  are  a  raee  of 
bewfa  invinbly  Mnall.  ud  harmhm  or  friendly  to  man.  At  a 
•mall  dwtanca  from  a  viUaga  in  that  eonntf,  half-way  np  a 
wood-coverad  hill,  ia  on  exeaTation  called  the  Piziea'  Parior. 
The  roota  of  old  traea  form  iia  oeilioff ;  and  on  ita  aidea  are 
innumerable  ciphen,  among  which  the  author  inicovered  hia 
own  cipher  and  thote  of  bis  brothers,  cnt  by  the  hand  of  their 
childhood.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  flows  the  river  Otter. 

To  this  place  the  Author  conducted  a  party  of  yonng  Ladiea, 
dorinff  the  Snmmer  months  of  the  year  1790 ;  one  of  whom, 
of  stature  eleiKaatly  small,  and  of  complexioB  eoloriass  yet 
dear,  waa  proclaimed  the  Faery  Queen.  On  whiah  occaiion 
the  following  irrecular  Ode  waa  written. 


I. 
Whom  the  untaught  Shepherdi  call 

Pixiet  in  their  madrigal, 
Fancjr'fl  children,  here  we  dwell : 

Welcome,  Ladiea !  to  our  cell 
Here  the  wren  of  aofteat  note 

Builda  its  nest  and  warblea  well ; 
Here  the  blackbird  ttraina  his  throat ; 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  our  cell 

n. 

When  fiides  the  moon  aU  shadowy-pale, 
And  scuds  the  doud  before  die  gale, 
Ere  Mom  with  living  gems  bedight 
Purples  the  East  with  streaky  light, 
We  sip  the  furze^ower's  fragrant  dews 
Clad  in  robes  of  rainbow  hues : 
Or  sport  amid  the  rosy  gleam, 
Soodied  by  the  distant-tinkling  team. 
While  lusty  Labor  scouting  sorrow 
Bids  die  Dame  a  glad  good-morrow, 
Who  jogs  the  accustom'd  road  along. 
And  paces  cheeiy  to  her  cheering  song. 

m. 

But  not  our  filmy  pinion 
We  scorch  amid  the  blaze  of  day, 
When  Noontide's  fiery-tressed  minioD 
Flashes  the  fervid  ray. 
Aye  from  the  sultry  heat 
We  to  the  cave  retreat 
O'ercanopied  by  huge  roots  intertwined 
With  wildest  texture,  blacken'd  o*er  with  age : 
Roiuid  them  their  mantle  green  the  ivies  bind. 
Beneath  whose  foliage  pale, 
Fann'd  by  the  unfrequent  gale^ 
We  shield  us  fhun  the  Tyrant's  mid-day  lage. 

IV. 
Thither,  while  die  mtirmuring  throng 
Of  wild-bees  huib  their  drowsy  song, 
By  Indolence  and  Fancy  brought, 
A  youthfol  Bard,  **  unknown  to  Fame," 
^ooes  the  Queen  of  Solemn  Thought, 
And  heaves  the  gentle  misery  of  a  sigh, 
Gaxing  with  tearful  eye. 
As  round  our  sandy  grot  appear 
Many  a  mdely-sculptured  name 
To  pensive  Memory  dear ! 
Weaviof  gay  dreams  of  sunny-tinctored  hue^ 
We  ^ance  beftie  his  view  i 


O'er  his  hush'd  soid  our  soothing  witdieries 
And  twine  our  ftery  garlands  round  his  head. 

V. 

When  Evening's  dusky  car, 

Crown'd  with  her  dewy  star, 
Steals  o'er  the  &ding  sky  in  shadowy  flight, 

On  leaves  of  aspen  trees 

We  tremble  to  the  breeie, 
Veil'd  from  the  grosser  ken  of  mortal  sight 

Or,  haply,  at  the  visionary  hour. 
Along  our  wildly-bower'd  sequester'd  walk. 
We  haten  to  the  enamour'd  rustic's  talk; 
Heave  with  the  heavings  of  the  maiden's  breast. 
Where  young-eyed  Loves  have  built  the«r  turtla 

nest; 
Or  guide  of  sotd-subduing  power 
The  electric  flash,  that  fifom  the  melting  eye 
Darts  the  fond  questioQ  and  the  soft  reply. 

VI. 

Or  dirough  the  mystic  ringlets  of  the  vale 
We  flash  our  foery  feet  in  gamesome  prank ; 
Or,  silent-sandall'd,  pay  our  def\er  court 
Circling  die  Spirit  of  die  Western  Gale, 
Where  wearied  with  his  flower-caressing  sport 
Supine  he  sltimbers  on  a  violet  bank ; 
Then  widi  quaint  music  hymn  the  parting  gleam 
By  lonely  Otter's  sleep-persuadmg  stream ; 
Or  where  his  vnives  with  loud  unquiet  song 
Dash'd  o'er  the  rocky  chaimel  froth  along ; 
Or  where,  his  silver  waters  sknoothed  to  rest. 
The  tall  tree's  shadow  sleeps  upon  his  breast. 

vn. 

Hence,  thou  lingerer.  Light! 
Eve  saddens  into  Ni^t 
Mother  of  wikily-woiking  dreams !  we  view 
The  sombre  hours,  that  round  thee  stand 
With  downcast  eyes  (a  duteous  band!) 
Their  dark  robes  dripping  with  the  heavy  dew. 
Sorceress  of  the  ebon  throne! 
Thy  power  the  Pixies  own. 
When  round  thy  raven  brow 
Heaven's  lucent  roses  glow. 
And  clouds,  in  watery  colors  drest. 
Float  in  light  drapery  o'er  thy  sable  vest: 
What  time  the  pale  moon  sheds  a  softer  day, 
Mellowing  the  woods  beneath  its  pensive  beam : 
For  'mid  the  quivering  light 't  is  ours  to  play, 
Aye  dancing  to  the  cadence  of  the  i 


vin. 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  die  cell 
Where  the  blameless  Pixies  dweU: 
But  thou,  sweet  Nymph !   prodaim'd  oar  Fmny 
Queen, 
With  what  obeisance  meet 
Thy  presenoe  shall  we  greet? 
For  k) !  attenidant  on  thy  steps  are  seen 
Graceful  Ease  in  aitless  stole. 
And  white-robed  Purity  of  soul. 
With  Honor's  softer  mien; 
Mirth  of  the  loosely-flowing  hair. 
And  meek-eyed  Pity  eloquently  fohr. 
Whose  tearfid  cheeks  are  lovely  to  the  vivw. 
As  snow-drop  wetwith  devr. 
^.gitized  by  Google 
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UnboMCfiil  maid !  thoaf^  now  die  lily  pale 

Transpajreot  grace  thy  beauliee  meek ; 
Yet  ere  again  along  the  empnrplmg  vale, 
The  purpling  vale  and  eUin-haanted  grove, 
Tonng  Zephyr  his  fieah  flowen  profusely  throws. 

We  *11  tinge  with  livelier  hues  thy  cheek ; 
And,  haply,  from  the  nectar-breathing  Rose 
Extract  a  blush  for  love ! 


THE  RAVEN. 

A    CHXIBTM18  TALK,  TOLD  BY  A  SOHOOL-BOT  TO  HD 
UTTLS  BaOTBKRfl  AND  flBTEBS. 

UifDOiiiZATH  a  huge  oak  tree 
There  was,  of  swine,  a  huge  company. 
That  grunted  as  they  cmnch'd  die  mast : 
For  that  was  ripe,  and  fell  full  ftst 
Tlien  diey  trotted  away,  for  the  wind  grew  hi^ : 
One  acorn  they  left,  and  no  more  might  you  spy. 
Next  came  a  nven,  that  liked  not  such  folly : 
He  beloog'd,  th^  did  say,  to  the  witch  Melancholy ! 
Blacker  was  he  than  blackest  jet. 
Flew  low  in  the  rain,  and  his  feathers  not  wet 
He  pick'd  up  die  acorn  and  buried  it  straight 
Bf  the  aide  of  a  river  both  deep  and  great 
Where  then  did  die  Raven  go  ? 
He  went  hi^^  and  low, 
Over  lun,  over  dale,  did  the  black  Raven  ga 
Alany  Autumns,  many  Springs 
Travell'd  he  with  wandering  wings : 
Bfany  Summers,  many  Winten— 
I  ean*t  tell  half  his  adventures. 

Ai  length  be  came  back,  and  with  him  a  She^ 
And  the  aoom  was  grown  to  a  tall  oak  tree. 
Tlkey  built  them  a  nest  m  the  topmost  bough. 
And  young  ones  they  had,  and  were  happy  enow. 
Bat  soon  came  a  woodman  in  leathern  guise, 
Hie  brow,  like  a  pent-house,  hung  over  his  eyes. 
He  *d  an  ax  in  his  hand,  not  a  word  he  spoke, 
Bat  with  many  a  hem !  and  a  sturdy  stroke, 
At  kngth  he  brought  down  the  poor  Raven's  own 

oak. 
ffia  yoong  ones  were  kill*d;    for  they  could  not 

depart. 
And  tlieir  mother  did  die  of  a  broken  heart 

The  boo^  from  the  trunk  the  woodman  did  sever; 
And  they  fkiated  it  down  on  the  course  of  the  river. 
niey  aaVd  it  in  planks,  and  its  bark  they  did  strip. 
And  vrith  this  tree  and  othen  they  made  a  goodship. 
The  ship  it  was  launch'd ;  but  in  sight  of  the  land 
Soch  a  atorm  there  didnse  as  no  ship  could  widi- 

stand. 
Jt  bulged  on  a  rock,  and  the  waves  ruah'd  in  iast : 
The  old  Raven  flew  round  and  round,  and  caw'd  to 

dieblMt 

He  beard  the  last  shriek  of  die  perishing  souls — 
See !  see!  o*er  the  topmast  die  mad  water  rolls! 

Ri^t  glad  was  die  Raven,  and  off  he  went  fleet. 
And  Death  riding  home  on  a  doud  he  did  meet. 
And  he  tfaank'd  him  again  and  again  for  diis  treat: 

Tbtf  had  taken  his  all,  and  Revenge  was  sweet! 
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Where  graced  with  many  a  classic  spoil 

Cam  rolls  his  reverend  stream  along, 

I  haste  to  urge  the  learned  toil 

That  sternly  chides  my  lovelom  song : 

Ah  me!  too  mindful  of  the  days 

Illumed  by  Paarion's  orient  rays, 

When  Peaces  and  Cheerfulness,  and  Healdi 

Enrich'd  me  widi  the  beat  of  wealth. 

Ah  &ir  delists !  that  o'er  my  soul 
On  Memory's  wing,  like  shadows  fly ! 
Ah  Flowers!  which  Joy  from  Eden  stole 
While  Innocence  stood  smUing  by ! — 
But  cease,  fond  heart !  this  boodess  moan  ^ 
Those  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flown 
Shall  yet  return,  by  Abeence  crown*d 
And  scatter  lovelier  roses  round. 

The  Sun  who  ne'er  remita  his  fires 
On  heedless  eyen  may  pour  the  day  r 
The  Moon,  that  oft  from  Heaven  retirear 
Endears  her  renovated  ray. 
What  though  she  leaves  die  sky  unUest 
To  mourn  awhile  in  murky  vest! 
When  she  relumes  her  lovely  light, 
We  bless  the  wanderer  of  Hm  night 


UNES  ON  AN  AtJTUMNAL  EVENING. 

0  THOU,  wild  Fancy,  check  thy  wing!  No  mora 
Those  diin  white  flakesr  those  purple  clouds  explore ! 
Nor  there  with  hufipy  spirits  speed  thy  flight 
Bathed  in  rich  amber-glowing  floods  of  lights 

Nor  in  yon  gleam,  where  slow  descends  the  di^. 

With  western  peasants  hail  the  morning  my ! 

Ah !  rather  bid  (he  perish'd  pleasures  move, 

A  shadowy  train,  across  the  soul  of  Love ! 

O'er  Disappointment's  wintry  desert  fling 

Each  flower  that  wreathed  die  dewy  locks  of  Spring, 

When  blushing,   like  a  bride,  from  Hope's  trim 

bower 

She  leap'd,  awaken'd  by  the  pattering  shower. 
Now  sheds  the  sinking  Sun  a  deeper  gleam. 
Aid,  lovely  Sorceress !  aid  thy  poet's  dream ! 
With  fairy  wand  O  bid  die  Maid  arise. 
Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  bright-blue  eyes; 
As  ent  when  from  the  Muses'  calm  abode 

1  came,  with  Learning's  meed  not  unbestow'd ; 
When  as  she  twined  a  laurel  round  my  brow, 
And  met  my  kiss,  and  half  returu'd  my  vow. 
O'er  an  my  frame  shot  rapid  my  thrill'd  heart, 
And  every  nerve  confess'd  th*  electric  dart 

0  dear  deceit!  I  see  the  Maiden  rise. 

Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  bright-blue  eyes ! 
When  &«t  the  lark,  high  soaring,  swells  his  throatr 
Mocks- die  tired  eye,  and  scattem  the  wild  notOr 

1  trace  her  footsteps  on  the  accuplom'd  bwn, 
I  mark  her  glancing  'mid  the  gleam  of  dawn. 
When  die  bent  flower  beneath  the  nightrdew  weep«- 
And  on  dM  lake  the  sflver  lustre  sleepsr 
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Amid  the  paly  radiance  soft  and  sad, 
She  meeta  my  lonely  path  in  moon-beama  dad. 
V^th  her  along  the  ttreamlet's  brink  I  rove ; 
With  her  I  bat  the  warblingi  of  the  grove ; 
And  seems  in  each  low  wind  her  voice  to  float, 
Lone>whispenng  Pity  in  each  soothing  nola! 

Spirits  of  Love !  ye  heard  her  name !  obey 
The  powerful  spell,  and  to  my  haunt  repair. 
Whether  on  clustering  pinions  ye  are  tharo^ 
Where  rich  snows  blossom  on  the  myrtle  treea. 
Or  with  fond  languishment  around  my  fiur 
Sigh  in  the  loose  luxuriance  of  her  hair; 
O  heed  the  spell,  and  hither  wing  yoor  way, 
Like  fikr-off  music  voyaging  die  breeie ! 

Spirits !  to  you  the  in&nt  Maid  waa  given, 
Form'd  by  the  wondrous  alchemy  of  heaven ! 
No  &irer  maid  does  Love's  wide  empire  know. 
No  fiiirer  maid  e'er  heaved  the  bosom's  snow. 
A  thousand  Loves  around  her  ibrehead  fly ; 
A  thousand  Lovea  ait  melting  in  her  eye ; 
Love  lights  her  smile— in  Joy's  red  nectar  dips 
His  myrtle  flower,  and  plants  it  on  her  tips. 
She  speaks!  and  hark  that  passion-warbled  song — 
Still,  Fancy !  still  that  voice,  those  notes  prokmg. 
As  sweet  as  when  that  voice  with  rapturous  Alls 
Shall  wake  die  soften'd  echoes  of  Heaven's  halls ! 

O  (have  I  sigh'd)  were  mine  the  wizard's  rod. 
Or  mine  the  power  of  Proteus,  changefbl  god ! 
A  flowep^ntangled  arbor  I  wouki  seem. 
To  shield  my  Love  from  noontide's  sultry  beam : 
Or  bloom  a  Myrde,  from  whose  odorous  boughs 
My  tove  might  weave  gay  garlands  for  her  brawi. 
When  twilight  stole  across  the  fiiding  vale. 
To  fan  my  k>ve  I'd  be  the  Evening  Gale; 
Mourn  in  the  soft  Mds  of  her  swfSlhig  vest, 
And  flutter  my  fiunt  pinions  on  her  breast! 
On  Seraph  wing  I'd  float  a  Dream  by  night. 
To  soothe  my  Love  with  shadows  of  delighi>-« 
Or  soar  atoft  to  be  the  Spangled  Skies, 
And  gase  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyes  ? 

As  when  the  Savage,  who  his  drowsy  frame 
Had  bask'd  beneath  the  Sun's  unclouded  flame, 
Awakes  amid  the  troubles  of  the  air, 
The  skiey  deluge,  and  >idiite  lightning's  glaie— 
Aghast  he  scours  before  the  tempest's  sweep, 
And  sad  recalls  the  sunny  hour  of  sleep  >— 
So  toss'd  by  storms  along  Life's  wildering  way. 
Mine  eye  reverted  views  that  cloudless  day, 
When  by  my  native  brook  I  wont  to  rove. 
While  Hope  with  kisses  nuned  the  In&nt  Love. 

Dear  native  brook !  like  Peace,  so  pkddly 
Smoothing  through  fertile  fields  thy  current  meek! 
Dear  native  brook !  where  fint  young  Poesy 
Stared  wildly-eager  in  her  noontide  dream! 
Where  blameless  pleasures  dimple  Quief  s  cheek. 
As  water-lilies  ripple  diy  slow  stream ! 
Dear  native  haunts !  where  Virtue  still  is  gay. 
Where  Friendship's  fix'd  star  sheds  a  mellow'd  cay; 
Where  Love  a  crown  of  diomless  Roses  weaia, 
Where  soften'd  Sorrow  smiles  within  her  tean ; 
And  Memoiy,  widi  a  Vestal's  chaste  empkiy. 
Unceasing  Ibeds  tfaa  lambent  flama  of  joy! 


No  more  your  sky-larks  melting  from  the  sig^t 
Shall  thrill  the  attuned  heart^tiing  with  deli^»— 
No  more  shall  deck  your  pensive  Pleaaures  sweet 
With  wreaths  of  sober  hue  my  evening  seat 
Tet  dear  to  Fancy's  eye  your  varied  scene 
Of  wood,  hiU,  dale,  and  sparkling  brook  betweao ! 
Tet  sweet  to  Fanoy'a  ear  the  warbled  song. 
That  soaiB  oo  Morning's  wings  your  vales  among 

Scenes  of  iny  Hope !  the  aching  eye  ye  leave. 
Like  ]ron  bright  hues  that  paint  the  clouds  of  eve ! 
Tearfhl  and  saddening  with  the  sadden'd  blaze. 
Mine  eye  the  gleam  pursues  with  wistful  gaze. 
Sees  shades  on  shades  widi  deeper  tint  impend. 
Till  chiU  and  damp  the  moonless  night  descend. 


THE  ROSE. 

As  lato  each  flower  that  sweetest  blows 
I  plnck'd,  the  Garden's  pride ! 
Within  the  petals  of  a  Rose 
A  sleeping  Love  I  spied. 

Around  his  brows  a  beamy  wreath 
Of  many  a  lucent  hue; 
All  purple,  glow'd  his  cheek,  beneath 
Inebriate  with  dew. 

I  sofUy  seized  the  unguarded  Pbwer, 
Nor  scared  his  balmy  rest; 
And  placed  him,  caged  within  tfae  flower. 
On  spodess  Sara's  breast 

But  when  nnweeting  of  the  g^e 
Awoke  the  prisoner  sweet, 
He  struggled  to  escape  awhile. 
And  stamp'd  his  ftery  feet 

Ah!  soon  the  soul-entrandng  sight 
Subdued  die  impatient  boy ! 
He  gazed !  he  tfarill'd  with  deep  deG^t ! 
Then  clapp'd  his  wings  for  joy. 

**  And  O!  he  cried—**  Of  magic  kind 
What  charm  this  Throne  endear! 
Some  other  Love  let  Venus  find— 
111  fix  aiy  empire  here." 


THE  KISa 

Onc  kiss,  dear  Maid!  I  sakl  and  sigh'd- 
Your  scom  die  litde  boon  denied. 
Ah  why  refuse  the  blameleas  Uissf 
Can  duiger  lurk  widun  a  kissf 

Ton  viewless  Wanderer  of  the  vali^ 
The  Spirit  of  die  Western  Gale, 
At  Moraing's  break,  at  Evemng*!  oloMi 
Inhales  the  sweetaeas  of  die  Rose. 
And  hoven  o'er  the  uninjured  Uoom 
Sibling  back  the  soft  perfawwi 
Vigor  to  the  Zephyr's  wing 
Her  nectar-breathing  kipes  fling; 

le 
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And  Hb  ^  glitter  of  tfie  Dew 
Scatten  on  the  Rote's  hoe. 
Beehfvl,  1o!  the  bends  her  heed. 
And  darts  a  blush  of  deeper  red ! 

Ttw  wen  those  lovely  lips  disclose 
The  trinmphs  of  the  opening  Rose ; 
O  fiur !  O  graceful !  bid  them  prove 
As  pasnye  to  the  breath  of  Love. 
In  tender  accents,  &int  and  low, 
Well-pleased  I  hear  the  whisper'd  «  No!" 
The  whisper'd  **  No"— how  little  meant! 
Sweet  &lsehood  that  endears  consent! 
For  on  those  lovely  lips  the  while        c 
Diawns  the  soft-relenthig  smile,  ^J^ 

And  tempts  with  feign'd  dissnasbif  eqgr 
Hie  gende  violence  of  Joy.  f 


TO  A  YOUNG  ASa3:» 

m  MOTHBl  BUNO  TRHBftXD  NlAK  IT. 

PooB  little  Ibal  of  an  oppressed  race ! 
I  love  the  languid  patience  of  thy  iace : 
And  oft  with  gentle  hand  I  give  thee  bread, 
And  clap  thy  ragged  coat,  and  pat  thy  head. 
Box  what  thy  dulled  spirits  hath  dismay'd, 
llMt  never  thou  dost  sport  along  the  glade  T 
And  (most  unlike  the  nature  of  things  jroung) 
ITwt  earthward  still  thy  moveless  head  is  hungT 
Dd  thy  prophetic  feais  anticipate, 
Bieek  Child  of  Misery!  thy  future  &tef 
The  starving  meal,  and  all  the  thousand  aches 
*  Wfaidi  patieot  merit  of  the  unworthy  takesT 
Or  k  thy  sad  heart  thrill'd  with  filial  pain 
Tb  aee  diy  wretched  modier's  shortened  chain? 
And  tmly,  very  piteous  is  her  lot — 
Cbain'd  to  a  kig  widiin  a  nanow  spot 
Where  die  dose-eaten  grsss  is  scarcely  seen, 
WhSm  sweet  around  hH  waves  the  tempting  green! 

Poor  Aas !  diy  nasler  shouU  have  learnt  to  show 

Pity— beat  tau|^t  by  fellowship  of  woe ! 

For  raoch  I  Ibar  me  that  he  lives  like  thee, 

Balf  ftmish'd  in  a  land  of  luxury ! . 

Oow  asftii^y  its  IbotMeps  hither  bendT 

It  aeema  lo  say,  "  And  have  I  then  one  fiiendr 

Ti—orwrt  Foal !  diou  poor  despised  fork>m! 

I  iMfl  diee  farodiei^-spite  of  die  fool*s  sootn! 

And  6in  would  take  thee  with  me,  in  die  dell 

or  peace  and  mild  equality  to  dwell, 

Wbere  Tofl  sfaaH  caU  die  diarmer  Healdi  his  Bride, 

And  Lan^iter  dckle  Plenty's  ribless  side ! 

How  thoo  wouklst  toss  thy  heels  in  gamesome  play. 

And  fiiak  about,  as  lamb  or  kitten  gay! 

Tea!  and  more  musically  sweet  to  me 

T\f  diasonsnt  hsosh  bray  of  joy  would  be, 

Hian  warbled  melodies  that  soothe  to  rest 

Thm  aduaf  of  pale  ftshion's  vacant  breast! 


DOMESTIC  PEACE. 

Tell  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
Blay  Domestic  Peace  be  found  T 
Halcyon  Daughter  of  the  skies, 
Far  on  fearfhl  wings  she  flies, 
C 


From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state, 
From  the  rebers  noisy  hate. 
In  a  cottaged  vale  She  dwells 
Listening  to  die  Sabbadi  bells* 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spodess  Honor's  meeker  mien. 
Love,  the  sire  of  pleasing  feais. 
Sorrow  smfling  through  her  tean^ 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  empU^^ 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy.   ^^ 


THE  SIGHi^ 


V, 

ibegan\ 


Whxn  Youth  his  ftery  reign  L.„_  ^ 
Ere  sorrow  had  prodaim'd  me  man ; 
While  Peace  the  present  hour  beguiled« 
And  all  die  lovely  prospect  smiled; 
Then,  Mary!  'mid  my  ligfatMime  glee 
I  heaved  die  painless  Si^  for  diee. 

And  when,  along  die  waves  of  woe« 
My  harass'd  heart  was  doom'd  to  know 
The  frantic  bmst  of  outrage  keen. 
And  the  slow  pang  that  gnaws  unseen ; 
Then  shipwreck'd  on  life's  stonny  sea. 
I  heaved  an  anguish'd  Sigh  for  diee! 

But  soon  reflection's  power  impress'd 
A  stiller  sadness  on  my  breast ; 
And  sickly  hope  widi  waning  eye 
Was  well  content  to  droop  and  die  : 
I  yieMed  to  the  stem  decree. 
Yet  heaved  a  languid  Sigh  fbr  diee ! 

And  though  in  distant  climes  to  roam, 
A  wanderer  from  my  nadve  home, 
I  fain  would  soodie  the  sense  of  Cue 
And  lull  to  sleep  the  Joys  diat  weie! 
Thy  Image  may  not  bamsh'd  be— 
Sdll,  Maiy !  still  I  sigh  fbr  diee. 
Jaaie,1794. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT- 

Eis  Sin  oonld  blight  or  Soirow  fiide, 
Deadi  came  widi  friendly  care ; 

Hie  opening  bud  to  Heaven  convey'd. 
And  bade  it  blossom  diere. 


LINES  WRITTEN  AT  THE  KINOnS  A11M9 
ROBS. 

FORMKBLY  THB  HOUU  OF  TBI  **  MAN  OF  BOM^** 

RicHEB  than  miser  o'er  hii  ooundess  hoords. 

Nobler  dian  kings,  or  kmg-polluted  loids. 

Here  dwelt  die  man  of  Ross !  O  Traveler,  hew! 

Departed  merit  claim  a  reverent  tear. 

Friend  to  the  friendless,  to  the  sick  meoi  heakli. 

With  generous  joy  he  view'd  his  modest  wealth } 

He  hears  the  widow's  heaven-breatli'd  pimyer  ef 

praise, 

He  mariL'd  the  sheltered  orphan's  tearfiil  gize^ 
Or  where  the  sorrow-ehrivell'd  captive  li^. 
Pours  the  bright  blaze  of  Freedom's  luxmtide  fay. 
Beneath  this  roof  if  thy  cheer'd  moments  pass, 
Fill  to  the  good  man's  name  one  grateful  ghun : 
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To  higher  zeit  shall  Memory  wake  thy  aoul* 
And  Virtue  mingle  in  (he  ennobled  bowL 
Bat  if;  like  me,  through  life's  distressful  scenes 
Lonely  and  sad,  thy  pilgrimage  hath  been ; 
And  tf  thy  breast  with  heartsick  anguish  fraught* 
Thon  joumeyest  onward  tempest-toss'd  in  thought; 
Here  cheat  thy  cares !  in  generous  visions  melt. 
And  dream  of  goodness,  thou  hast  never  felt  f 


UNES  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  SPRING  tN  A  ' 
VILLAGE. 

Once  more,  sweet  Stream !  with  stow  foot  wandar- 

ingnear, 
I  Mess  thy  milky  wateis  txAd  and  dear. 
Escaped  die  flariiing  ef  the  noontide  hours 
With  one  fnah  gaiknd  of  Pierian  flowers 
(Ere  from  thy  xephyr-haunted  brink  I  turn) 
My  languid  hand  shall  wreath  thy  mossy  urn. 
For  not  through  pathless  grove  with  murmur  tude 
Thou  soothest  the  sad  wood-nymph.  Solitude ; 
Nor  thine  unseen  in  cavern  depths  to  well, 
Tlie  Hermit-fountain  of  some  dripping  cell ! 
Pride  of  the  Vale  f  thy  useful  streams  supply 
The  scatter'd  oota  and  peaceful  hamlet  nigh. 
The  elfin  tribe  around  thy  friendly  banks 
With  in&nt  upioar  and  soul-soothing  pranks. 
Released  from  school,  their  little  hearts  at  restr 
Launch  paper  navies  oa  thy  waveless  breast 
The  rustic  here  at  eve  widi  pensive  look 
WhistUng  lorn  ditties  leans  upon  his  crook. 
Or,  starting,  pauses  widi  hope-mingled  dread 
To  list  the  mnch-loved  maid's  occustom'd  tread : 
She,  vainly  miiKlibl  of  her  dame's  command. 
Loiters,  the  long-fill'd  pitcher  in  her  hand. 
UnboMtful  Stream !  thy  fount  with  pebbled  falDi 
The  fiided  fbrm  of  past  delight  recalls. 
What  time  the  morning  sun  of  Hope  aroee. 
And  all  was  joy ;  save  when  another's  woes 
A  transient  gloom  upon  my  soul  imprest, 
Like  passing  clouds  impictured  on  thy  breast 
life's  current  then  ran  sparkling  to  the  noon. 
Or  silvery  stole  beneath  the  pensive  Mboii : 
Ah !  now  it  works  rude  brakes  and  thorns  among. 
Or  e'er  the  lOugh  rock  bursts  and  foams  atong ! 


LINES  ON  A  FRIEND, 

WHO  MED  OF  A  FKENST  FEVKR  INW7CEB  IT  OALUM- 
NIOUS  KXPOETB. 

EoMimn!  thy  grave  with  aching  eye  I  scan. 

And  inly  groan  for  Heaven's  poor  outcast— Man! 

Tis  tempest  all  or  gloom :  in  early  youdi. 

If  gifM  widi  the  Ithuriel  tenoe  of  Truth, 

We  force  to  start  amid  her  feign'd  caress 

Vice,  siren-hag !  in  native  uglineas ; 

A  brodier's  fote  will  haply  rouse  the  tear. 

And  on  we  go  in  heaviness  and  fear ! 

But  if  our  fond  hearts  call  to  Pleasure's  bower 

Some  pigmy  KoTly  in  a  careless  hour, 

The  faithless  guest  shall  stamp  the  enchanted  ground 

And  mingled  forms  of  Afisery  rise  around : 

Heart-iretting  Fear,  with  palUd  look  aghast. 

That  courts  the  future  woe  to  hide  the  past; 


Remone,  the  poison'd  arrow  in  his  side. 

And  toud  lewd  Mirth,  to  anguish  close  allied : 

Till  Frenzy,  fierce-eyed  child  of  moping  pain. 

Darts  her  hot  lightning  flash  athwart  the  brain. 

Rest,  injured  shade !  Shall  Slander  squatting  near 

Spit  her  cold  venom  in  a  dead  Man's  ear  T 

'Twas  thine  to  feel  the  8]rmpathetic  glow 

In  Merit's  joy,  and  Poverty's  meek  woe ; 

Thine  all  that  cheer  the  moment  as  it  flies. 

The  zondeu  Cares,  and  smiling  Courtesies. 

Nurrad  in  thy  heart  the  firmer  Virtues  grew. 

And  in  thy  heart  they  wither'd !  Such  chill  dew 

Wan  indolence  on  each  young  blossom  shed ; 

And  Vanity  her  filmy  net-work  spread, 

With  eye  that  rolTd  around,  in  asking  gaae. 

And  tongue  that  traffick'd  in  the  trade  of  praiae. 

Thy  follies  such !  the  hard  world  mark'd  them  wdl  • 

Were  they  more  wise,  the  proud  who  never  felU 

Rest,  injured  shade!  the  poor  man's  grateful  prayer 

On  heavenward  wing  thy  wounded  soul  shall  bear. 

As  od  at  twilight  gloom  thy  grave  I  pass, 

And  sit  me  down  upon  its  recent  giiiss, 

With  introverted  eye  I  contemplate 

Similitude  of  soul,  perhaps  of^— Fate ! 

To  me  hath  Heaven  with  bounteous  hand  aasign'd 

Energic  Reason  and  a  shaping  mind. 

The  daring  ken  of  Truth,  the  Patriot's  part. 

And  Pity's  sigh,  that  breathes  the  gentle  heart. 

Sloth-jaundic'd  all !  and  from  my  grsspless  hand 

Drop  Friendahr's  precious  pearis,  IOk/B  hooT'glas^ 

sand. 
I  weep,  yet  stoop  not  t  the  faint  anguish  flows, 
A  dreamy  pang  in  Morning's  feverish  doie. 

Is  diis  piled  earth  our  being's  passless  moundC 
Tell  me,  cold  grave!  is  Death  with  poppies  orown'd 
Tired  sentinel !  'mid  fitful  starts  I  nod. 
And  foin  woidd  sleep,  though  piUow'd  on  a  dod! 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY.  WITH  A  POEM  ON 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Much  on  my  early  youth  I  tove  to  dwell. 

Ere  yet  I  bade  that  friendly  dome  forewell. 

Where  first,  beneath  the  echoing  cloisters  pale, 

I  heard  of  guilt  and  wonder'd  at  the  tale ! 

Yet  though  the  hours  flew  by  on  carele 

FuU  heavily  of  Sorrow  woukl  I  sing. 

Aye  as  the  star  of  evening  flung  its  1 

In  broken  radiance  on  the  wavy  stream. 

My  soul  oraid  the  pensive  twilight  gloom 

Moum'd  with  the  breeze,  O  Lee  Boo.**  o'er  thy  tomb' 

Where'er  I  wander'd.  Pity  still  was  near. 

Breathed  from  the  heart  and  glisten'd  in  the  tear: 

No  knell  that  toll'd,  but  fill'd  my  anxious  ejre. 

And  suffering  Nature  wept  that  one  should  die  !t 

Thus  to  sad  S3rmpadues  I  soodied  my  braaat. 
Calm,  as  the  rainbow  in  the  weeping  West: 
When  slumbering  Freedom  roused  with  hi^  *^'Hiia, 
With  giant  fury  burst  her  tri|>Ie  chain ! 


•  Lee  Boo.  the  ton  of  Abba  Thole.  Prmce  of  the  Pilaw  Irf. 
sod*,  came  over  to  England  with  Captain  Wileoo,  died  of  Ike 
•maD-pox,  and  ia  buried  in  Greenwich  chureb-Taid.--8ss  WtmH'M 

t  SuuUior*!  Retroapect. 
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Fierce  oo  her  fi«xit  the  Uatting  Dog-itmr  g^Vd ; 
Her  banneffi,  like  a  midnigfat  meteor,  flowed ; 
Amid  tbe  yelling  of  the  •tocm-reat  ikiet! 
8he  caiiie«  end  scattered  battles  fiom  her  eyee! 
Then  Exultatkm  vraked  the  patriot  fire. 
And  ewept  with  wilder  hand  the  Alcaaan  Ijrre : 
Red  from  the  tyrant's  wound  1  shook  the  lance. 
And  soode  in  joy  the  reeking  plains  of  France ! 

Fallen  is  the  oppressor,  friendlen,  ghastly,  low. 
And  my  heart  aches,  though  Mercy  struck  the  blow. 
With  wsahed  thought  once  more  I  seek  the  shade. 
Where  peaceful  Virtue  weaves  the  myrtle  braid. 
And  O !  if  eyes  whose  holy  glances  roll, 
SwiA  mesMngers,  and  eloquent  of  soul ; 
If  smiles  more  winning,  and  a  gentler  mien 
Than  the  love-wilder'd  Maniac's  luain  hath  seen 
Sbaping  celestial  forms  in  vacant  air. 
If  these  demand  the  impasmon'd  poet's  care— 
If  Mirth  and  soOen'd  Sense  and  Wit  refined, 
Hke  Uameleas  features  of  a  lovely  mind ; 
llien  haply  shall  my  trembling  hand  assign 
No  frding  wreath  to  beauty's  saintly  riirine. 
Xor,  Sara !  thou  these  early  flowers  refuse- 
Ne'er  lurk'd  the  snake  beneath  their  simple  hues ; 
No  purple  bloom  the  child  of  nature  brings 
Fran  Flattery's  nightshade ;  as  he  feels,  he  sings. 
September,  1792. 


SONNET. 


Coeteot,  MM  randon  Fsndai  mif  hC  inspire. 
If  bk  weak  hup  at  Umaa,  or  looelf  lyre 
He  ttroek  with  desoltorT  band,  and  drew 
BamM  aoAeo'd  tooet  to  Nature  not  nntrae. 

BMwIte. 


Mt heart  hat  drnnk'd  thee,  Bowles!  for  tboee soft 

sirains. 
Whose  sadness  soothes  me,  like  the  nrarmuring 
Of  wild-beee  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring  f 
For  hence  not  callous  to  the  mourner's  pains 
Thioaigfa  youth's  gay  prime  and  thoinlesi  pHth  I 

went: 
And  when  the  mightier  throes  of  man  began, 
And  drove  me  fordi,  a  thooght^bewilder'd  man  f 
Their  mild  and  manliest  melancholy  lent 
A  mingled  charm,  such  as  the  pang  consign'd 
Tb  shimber,  though  the  big  tear  it  renew'd ; 
BUding  a  strange  myutenouM  Pleasure  brood 
Over  the  wavy  and  tumultuous  mind, 
As  the  great  Spirit  ent  with  phisdc  sweep 
Biored  oo  dte  darkness  of  the  unftnn'd  deep. 


SONNET. 

Afl  lale  I  kf  in  slumber's  shadowy  Yile, 

With  wetted  cheek  and  m  a  mounier's  gnin; 

I  saw  die  samted  form  of  Freedom  rise : 

She  spake !  not  sadder  moans  the  autumnal  gala— 

"Great  Sm  of  Genius!  sweet  to  me  thy  name, 

Ere  in  an  evil  hour  with  alter'd  voice 

IViu  badat  Oppression's  hireling  crew  ntjeiee, 

Hlssling  vh&  wiiard  spell  my  laurell'd  fhme. 

Tec  never,  Burke !  thou  drsnk'st  Corruption's  bow)  I 

The  saonny  Pity  and  the  cherish'd  lure 


Of  Porapv  and  proud  Predpitanoe  of  soul 
Wikler*!!  with  meteor  fires.    Ah  spirit  pure ! 
ISiat  error's  mist  had  left  thy  purged  eye : 
So  might  I  claq[>  thee  with  a  mother's  joy ! 


SONNET. 

Though  roused  by  that  dark  Vudr,  Riot  rude 
Have  driven  our  Pamr  over  the  ocean  swell; 
Though  Superstition  and  her  wolfish  brood 
Bay  his  mild  radiance,  impotent  and  fell ; 
Calm  in  his  halls  of  brightness  he  shall  dwell ! 
For  lo !  Religion  at  his  strcmg  behest 
Starts  with  mild  anger  from  the  Papal  spell. 
And  flings  to  earth  her  tinsel-glittering  vest. 
Her  mitred  state  and  cumbrous  pomp  unholy  i 
And  Justice  wakes  to  bid  the  Oppressor  wail. 
Insulting  aye  the  wrongs  of  patient  Folly : 
And  fiom  her  dark  retreat  by  Wisdom  won^ 
Meek  Nature  slowly  lifts  her  matron  veil 
To  smile  with  fondness  on  her  gating  soivS 


SONNET. 


When  British  Freedom  for  a  happier  land 
Spread  her  broad  wings,  that  fluttered  vritfa  affiigH 
EisKDfS !  thy  voice  she  heard,  and  paused  her  St^ 
Sublime  of  hope !  For  dreadless  Ihon  didst  stand 
(Thy  censer  glowing  with  the  hallow'd  flame) 
A  hireless  Priest  before  the  insulted  shrine. 
And  at  her  altar  pour  the  stream  divine 
Of  unmatch'd  ekiquence.    Therefore  thy  name 
Her  sons  shall  venerate,  and  cheer  thy  breast 
With  blessings  heavenwaid  breathed     Aad  wheo 

the  doom 
Of  Nature  bids  thee  die,  beyond  the  tomb 
Thy  light  shall  shine :  as  sunk,  beneadi  die  Wesl^ 
Though  the  great  Summer  Sun  eludes  our  goe, 
Slill  bums  n^de  Heaven  with  his  ^' 


SONNET. 

It  was  some  Spirit,  SumDrAN  f  thtft  breadth 
O^er  thy  young  mind  such  wildly  various  powerf 
My  soul  hath  mark'd  thee  in  her  shaping  hour. 
Thy  temples  with  Hymettian  flow'rets  wreadked; 
And  sweet  thy  voice,  as  when  o'er  Laura's  bier 
Sad  music  trembled  through  Vauclusa's  glade ; 
Sweet,  as  at  dawn  the  lovelorn  serenade 
That  wafts  soft  dreams  to  Slimiber's  listening  ear. 
Now  patriot  rage  and  indignation  high 
Swell  the  fiill  tones!   And  now  thine 

dance 

Meaning  of  Sconx  and  Wit's  quaint  i«Te1ry ! 
Writhes  inly  from  the  bosom-probing  glance 
The  Apostate  by  the  brainless  rout  adored. 
As  erst  diat  elder  fiend  beneath  gtmt  AGchael's  iwoid 


SONNETF. 

O  WHAT  a  loud  and  feorftd  shriek  was  there. 
As  though  a  thousand  souls  one  death-groan  ponr^d^Sf 
Ah  me !  they  view'd  beneath  a  hireling's  swonl 
Fallen  Kosciusko!  Through  the  burthen'd  ais 
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COLERIDGFS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


(AapauMt  die  tirad  CoHack't  bwbaioai  yell 

Of  trinmph)  on  the  chill  and  midnigfat  gale 

Riaet  with  ftantio  bunt  or  ndder  swell 

The  diige  of  nmider'd  Hope!  wlule  Freedom  pale 

Bendt  in  rach  anguiah  o'er  her  destined  bier, 

Afl  if  from  eldeat  time  same  Spirit  meek 

Had  gathered  in  a  mystic  nm  each  tear 

That  ever  on  a  Patriot*i  furrow'd  cheek 

Fit  channel  found ;  and  she  had  drain'd  the  bowl 

In  the  mere  wilfolneas,  and  sick  despair  of  soul ! 


SONNET. 

As  when  &r  off  the  warbled  strains  are  heard 
That  soar  on  Morning's  wing  the  vales  among, 
Within  his  cage  the  imjHison'd  matin  bird 
Swells  the  fiill  chorus  with  a  generous  song : 
He  bathes  no  pinion  in  the  dewy  light. 
No  Father's  joy,  no  Lover's  bliss  he  shares. 
Yet  still  the  rising  radiance  cheers  his  sight ; 
His  Fellows'  freedom  soothes  the  Captive's 
Thou,  Fatettk!  who  didst  woke  with  startling  voice 
Life's  better  sun  from  that  long  wintry  nig^t. 
Thus  in  thy  Country's  triumplw  shalt  rejoice. 
And  mock  with  raptures  high  the  dungeon's  mif^t: 
For  lo!  the  marning  struggles  into  day. 
And  Sbver/s  spectres  shriek  and  vanish  fitim  the 
ray!     \ 


SONNET. 


T«M7  gmtle  Look,  ib^  didst  my  nul  beguile^ 
Why  hast  diou  left  met  Still  in  some  fond  dieom 
Revisit  my  sad  heart,  anspidous  Smile! 
As  ialk  on  dosing  flowen  the  lunar  beam : 
What  time,  in  aiddy  mood,  at  parting  day 
I  lay  me  down  and  think  of  happier  years ; 
Of  joys,  that  glimmer'd  in  Hope's  twfli^t  ray. 
Then  left  me  darkling  in  a  vale  of  tears. 
O  pleasant  dayu  of  Hope— ibr  ever  gone ! 
Could  I  recall  you!— But  that  thought  is  vain. 
Availeth  not  Ferroasion's  sweetest  tone 
To  lure  the  fleet-wing'd  travellers  back  again: 
Yet  fair,  though  &int,  their  images  shall  ^eam 
Like  the  bright  rainbow  on  a  ^dllowy  i 


SONNET. 

Palk  Roamer  through  the  Night;  thou  poorFoilomI 
Remorse  that  man  on  his  death-bed  pnsnnw. 
Who  in  the  credulous  hour  of  tenderness 
Betra/d,  then  cast  thee  IbrUi  to  Want  and  Scorn! 
The  world  is  pitiless:  the  Chaste  one's  pride. 
Mimic  of  Virtue,  scowli  on  thy  distress: 
Thy  loves  and  they,  that  envied  thee,  deride : 
And  Vice  alone  will  shelter  wretchedness! 
O!  I  am  sad  to  diink,  that  there  should  be 
Cold-bosom'd  lewd  ones,  who  endure  to  place 
Foul  oflerings  on  the  shrine  of  Misery, 
And  force  from  Famine  the  caress  of  Love ; 
May  He  shed  healing  on  the  sore  disgrace. 
He,  the  great  Comforter  that  rules  above! 


SONNET. 

SwETT  Mercy !  how  my  very  heart  has  bM 
To  see  thee,  poor  Old  Man!  and  thy  gray  haiis . 
Hoar  with  the  snowy  blast:  while  no  one  carea 
To  clothe  diy  shrivell'd  limbs  and  palsied  head. 
My  Fadier!  throw  away  this  tattered  vest 
That  mocks  thy  shivering!  take  my  garment — a 
A  young  man's  arm!  I  '11  melt  these  frozen  dews 
That  hang  from  thy  while  beard  and  numb  thy 
My  San  too  shall  tend  thee,  like  a  Child: 
And  dion  shalt  talk,  in  our  fire-side's  recess. 
Of  purple  Pride,  that  scowli  on  Wretchedness. 
He  did  not  so,  the  Galiksan  mOd, 
Who  met  the  Lazars  tum'd  from  ridi  men's  doon. 
And  caU'd  them  Friends,  and  heal'd  their  noim 
Sores! 


SONNET. 

Thou  bleedest,  my  poor  Heart!  and  thy  distrwi 
Reasoning  I  ponder  with  a  scomfril  smile. 
And  probe  thy  sore  wound  sternly,  though  the  while 
Swoln  be  nine  e3re  and  dim  with  heaviness. 
Why  didst  tnou  listen  to  Hope's  whisper  Uandt 
Or,  listening,  why  foi^et  the  healing  tale. 
When  Jealousy  with  feverish  fondes  pale 
Jarr'd  thy  fine  fibres  with  a  maniac's  hand? 
Faint  was  that  Hope,  and  rayless! — ^Yet  'twas  ftir 
And  soothed  with  many  a  dream  the  hour  of  rest: 
Thou  shouldst  have  loved  it  most,  when  most  oppteal 
And  nursed  it  with  an  agony  of  Care, 
Even  as  a  Mother  her  sweet  in&nt  heir 
That  vran  and  sickly  droops  upon  her  breast! 


SONNET. 


TO  TBS  AUTHOK  OF  TBS  "  ftOBSnS." 

Schiller!  that  hour  I  would  have  wished  to  dia^ 
If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  sent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent 
That  fearfiil  voice,  a  fiunish'd  Father's  ay— 
Lest  in  some  after  moment  au^t  more  mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal!  A  triumphant  shoot 
Black  Horror  scream'd,  and  all  her  goblin  roat 
Diminish'd  shrunk  from  the  more  vnthering  soene? 
Ah  Baid  tremendous  in  sublimity! 
Could  I  behold  thee  in  thy  loftier  mood 
Wandering  at  eve  with  finely  frenzied  ejre 
Beneath  some  vast  old  tempest«winging  wood! 
Awhile  with  mute  awe  gazing  I  would  brood: 
llien  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy! 


liNES 


CO1IPO0KD  WHILE  OUMBINO  THE  LETT  A0OBRT  OV 
BROCKLBT  COOMB,  SOMEESETSHIR^  MAT,  179A> 

With  many  a  pause  and  ofl-reverted  eye 
I  dimb  the  Coomb's  ascent :  sweet  songsteis  near 
Warble  in  shade  their  wild-wood  melody: 
Far  off  the  unvaiying  Cuckoo  soothes  my  ear. 
Up  scour  the  startling  stragglers  of  the  Flodc 
That  on  green  plots  o'er  precipices  browse : 
From  the  forced  fimurrfl  of  the  naked  rock 
The  Yew-tree  bursts!  Beneath  its  dark-green  bouglka 
20 
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(Ifid  iHridh  dM  Ifiy-llun  blendi  ito  bkwonu  white) 
WhflTO  taroad  mootli  aloiiei  jut  out  in  1110H7  seats, 
I  fesi  ;i    Mid  nsw  have  gain'd  the  topraoet  site. 
Ah !  what  a  ln^my  €€  landscape  meets 
Ify  gaae !  Prood  Toweis,  and  Cots  more  dear  to  me, 
Ehn^ihadow'd  Fields,  and  piospect-bomidmg  Sea ! 
Deep  si^  my  lonely  heart    I  drop  the  tear: 
GnehantingspoC!  O  were  my  Sara  here ! 


LINES 


nr  TBS  MAimzR  or  wfehbemu 

0  PkACS !  fStmt  on  a  HHed  hank  dost  lore 
To  rest  thine  head  beneath  an  Otive  Tree, 

1  woaU,  dat  fiom  the  pinioos  of  thy  Dove 
Cbe  qnin  widiooten  pain  yplnck'd  mig^t  be ! 
For  O !  I  wish  my  Sara's  fiowns  to  flee. 
And  ftin  to  her  some  soodiing  song  would  writs, 
Lest  she  reaent  my  rode  disoourtesy. 
Who  vow'd  to  meet  her  ere  the  morning  lij^t. 
Bat  hsoke  my  plij^ited  word— ah!  fidse  and  recreant 

wit^! 

last  Di|^  aa  I  my  weaiy  head  did  pillow 
Wifli  flkonghts  of  my  djssever'd  Fair  engrossed, 
Cfaifl  Fancy  droop'd  wreadiing  herself  with  wiDow, 
As  dioa^  my  hresat  entomb'd  a  pining  ghost 
"ftam  some  Uest  conch,  yomig  Raptare*s  bridal 

boast, 
Rejected  Shunber !  hither  wing  diy  way ; 
Bat  leare  me  with  the  matin  hoar,  at  most ! 
As  mght^loaed  Floweret  to  the  orient  ray, 
Ify  sad  heart  will  expand,  when  1  die  Maid  survey.' 

But  Love,  who  heard  the  silmoe  of  my  thoufj^ 
Contrived  a  too  successiid  wile,  I  ween : 
And  whispered  to  hhnselC  with  malice  frau|^t — 
*  Too  long  our  Slave  the  Damsers  smiles  haJik  seen  : 
Tmoorow  shall  he  ken  her  altered  mien !  ** 
He  spake,  and  ambosh'd  lay,  till  on  my  bed 
Tlie  morning  ahot  her  dewy  glances  keen. 
When  as  I  'gan  to  lift  my  drowsy  head — 
'*Now,  Bard!  Ill  work  thee  woe!"  the  lau^iing 
Elflnsaid. 

Sleep,  solUy-fareathing  God !  his  downy  wing 
Wss  fluttering  now,  as  quickly  Ip  depart ; 
When  twang'd  an  arrow  fiom  Love's  mystic  string, 
Wifli  pathless  wound  it  pierced  him  to  the  heart 
Was  diere  some  magic  in  the  Elfin's  dart  ? 
0^  did  he  strike  my  couch  with  wiard  lance  ? 
For  strsight  so  fidr  a  Form  did  upwards  start 
(No  isirer  deck'd  the  Bowers  of  old  Romance) 
flat  Sleep  enamour'd  grew,  nor  moved  fiom  lus 
sweet  trance! 

My  Sarm  came,  with  gentlest  look  divine ; 
Bn^  dione  her  eye,  yet  tender  was  its  beam : 
I  felt  die  pressure  of  her  lip  to  mine ! 
Whispering  we  went,  and  Love  was  all  our  theme 
Love  pure  and  spotless,  as  at  first,  I  deem. 
He  sprang  from  Heaven !  Such  joys  wifli  Sleep  did 

lade. 
That  I  the  living  Image  of  my  Dream 
Fondly  Ibrgot    Too  late  I  woke,  and  sigh'd — 
**0!  how  shall  I  behold  my  Love  at  eventide !" 


IMFTATED  FROM  OSSIAK. 

Thb  stream  with  languid  murmur  creeps, 

In  Lumin's ,/Zotoery  vale: 
Beneath  the  dew  the  illy  weeps, 

Slow-waving  to  the  gale. 


** Cease,  restlesB  gale !"  it  seems  to  sav, 
** Nor  wake  me  with  thy  sighing! 

The  honoTB  of  my  vernal  day 
On  rapid  wing  are  flying. 

**  To-morrow  shall  die  Traveller  come 
Who  late  beheld  me  blooming : 

His  searching  eye  shall  vainly  roam 
The  dreary  vale  of  Lumin." 

With  eager  gaze  and  wetted  cheek 
My  wonted  haunts  akxig, 

Thus,  ftithfiil  Maiden!  tkou  shalt  seek 
The'Toudi  of  shnplest  song. 

But  I  akng  die  fareeie  ahall  roll 
The  voice  of  feeble  power ; 

And  dwell,  the  moon-beam  of  thy  soul, 
In  Slumber's  nighdy  hour. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  NINATBOMA 

How  long  will  ye  round  me  be  swelling, 

O  ye  Uue4umbling  waves  of  the  Seal 
Not  always  in  Caves  was  my  dwelling, 

Nor  beneadi  the  cold  blast  of  die  Tree. 
Throu^^  die  hi^tsounding  halls  of  Caddftna 

In  ^  steps  of  my  beauty  I  stnjr'd ; 
The  Warriors  beheld  Ninath^ma, 

And  they  blessed  the  white-bosom'd  Maid ! 

A  Ghost!  by  my  cavern  it  darted ! 

In  moon-beams  the  Spirit  was  dres^— 
For  lovely  appear  the  departed 

When  they  visit  the  dreams  of  niy  rest! 
But  disturb'd  by  the  Tempest's  commotian. 

Fleet  die  shadowy  ferms  of  Delight^ 
Ah  cease,  diou  shrill  blast  of  die  Ocean! 

To  howl  through  my  Cavern  by  Night 


IMITATED  FROM  THE  WEIiSH 


If,  whfle  my  passion  I  impart, 
Tou  deem  my  words  untrue, 

O  place  your  hand  upon  my  heart — 
Feel  how  it  dirobs  fer  you  ! 


Ah  no !  rqect  the  dioughtless  claim. 

In  pity  to  your  lover! 
That  thnlling  touch  would  aid  die 

It  wishes  to  diMX>ver. 


TO  AN  INFANT. 

Ah  cease  diy  team  and  Sobs,  my  litde  life ! 
I  did  but  snatch  away  the  unclasp'd  Knife : 
Some  safer  Toy  will  soon  arrest  diine  eye. 
And  to  quick  Laughter  change  this  peevish  cry! 

.^  _.,  Jbogle 


u 


GOLERIDQE^  POETICAL  WORKR 


Fmt  ttaimWar  oa  the  rockj  ooMt  of  Woe, 
Tnlor'd  by  Mn  each  tooroe  of  Pun  to  know ! 
AHke  die  ftodfnl  fiuit  and  ■oofching  fire 
Awake  diy  eager  grasp  and  young  deiire ; 
Alike  the  Good,  the  HI  oflend  thy  tight, 
And  looae  the  atoniiy  aenae  of  thrill  afiHght! 
Untaught,  yet  wiae !  'niid  all  thy  brief  alaima 
ThoQ  ckaely  dingett  to  thy  Mother's  anna, 
Neatling  d^  little  face  in  that  Ibnd  breaat 
Whote  amSout  heavinga  loll  thee  to  thy  reat! 
Man't  breathing  Bffiniature !  thon  makeat  me  aig^i — 
A  Babe  art  thou — and  tuch  a  thing  am  I ! 
TV>  anger  rapid  and  at  toon  appeaaed. 
For  tiiflea  mouniing  and  by  tridea  pleaaed. 
Break  Fiiendthip's  Minor  with  a  techy  bk>w. 
Yet  anatch  what  coalt  of  fire  on  Pleaame't  altar 
gk)w! 

O  thou  that  rearett  with  celettial  aim 

The  fhton  Seraph  in  my  mortal  frame, 

Thrice4ioly  Faith !  whatoYer  thornt  I  meet 

Ai  OQ I  totter  with  unpractited  feet, 

StiU  let  me  ttretch  my  armt  and  cling  to  thee. 

Meek  Norw  of  Soola  through  their  long  Infiuiicy! 


LINES 


WM'rrKW  AT  8HI7RTON  BARB,  NEAR  BRIDORWATIR, 
•EPTIMBSR,  1795,  IN  ANfWXR  TO  A  LBTTEE 
PROM  BRUTOL. 


Good  VMM  MMf  good,  uid  bad  1 

Reooived  from  abMot  friend  br  way  of  Letttr. 

For  what  M  nreot  can  ltbor*d  kji  Impait 

>U  oaa  mdo  rhjrme  wann  from  a  friendly  heartl 


NoE  trayeb  my  meandering  eye 
llie  etarry  wildemeat  on  high ; 

Nor  now  with  cnrioat  tight 
I  mark  the  gk>w-wonn,  aa  I  peat, 
Bfove  widi  "green radiance"  thnrai^  die 

An  emerald  of  light 

0  ever  present  to  my  view ! 
My  waAed  tpirit  it  widi  you. 

And  toothet  your  boding  fean : 

1  aee  you  all  oppress'd  with  gloom 
Sit  lonely  in  that  cheerleat  room— 

Ah  me !  You  aM  in  tears ! 

Beloved  Woman !  did  yoa  fly 
Chill*d  Friendship*!  dark  dithking  eye. 

Or  Mirth*t  untimely  din  f 
Widi  cruel  weight  iheae  triflea  prets 
A  temper  aore  with  tendemett, 

WlMn  achet  the  void  within. 

But  why  with  table  wand  unbleia*d 
Should  Fancy  rouse  within  my  breast 

Dim-visaged  shapes  of  Dread  f 
Untenanting  its  beauteous  clay 
^y  Sara's  soul  has  wing*d  its  way. 

And  hovea  round  nqr  head ! 

I  felt  it  prompt  the  tender  Dream, 
W^n  slowly  sunk  the  day's  last  gleam  ( 


Yoaronaed  eaoh( 
As,  sighing  o'er  the  BkMaora's  blooB, 
Meek  Evening  wakea  its  soft  perftOM 

With  viewlei     '  ' 


And  hark,  my  Love !  The  sea-breeie 
Through  yon  refl  house !  O'er  rolling 

In  bokl  ambitiout  sweep, 
The  onwanl«curging  tidea  su[q[)ly 
Hie  silence  of  the  cloudless  s^ 

With  mimic  thunden  deepw 

Dark  reddening  from  the  channeD'd 
(Where  stands  one  aolitaiy  pile 

Unalated  by  the  bUut) 
The  Watch-fire,  like  a  sullen  star 
Twinkles  to  many  a  dozing  Tar 

Rude  cradled  on  the  mast 


Even  there— beneath  that  light^Mmae 
In  die  tumultuous  evil  hour 

Ere  Peace  with  Sara  came. 
Time  was,  I  should  have  thought  it  tweet 
To  count  the  echoings  of  my  feet. 

And  watch  the  atonn-vez'd  ' 


And  there  in  black  soul-jaundiced  fit 
A  sad  gloom-pamper'd  Man  to  sit. 

And  listen  to  the  roar : 
When  Mountain  Surges  bellowing  deep 
With  an  uncouth  monster  leap 

Plunged  feaming  on  the  shore. 

Then  by  the  lightning's  blaze  to  mark 
Some  toiling  tempestpshatter'd  bark ; 

Her  vain  distress-guns  hear; 
And  when  a  second  sheet  of  light 
Flash'd  o'er  the  blackness  of  the  night-— 

To  aee  NO  Vessel  there! 


But  Fancy  now  more  gaily  sings : 
Or  if  awhile  she  droop  her  wings. 

As  sky-larks  'mid  the  com. 
On  summer  fields  she  grounds  her  breaat : 
Hie  oblivious  Poppy  o'er  her  nest 

Nods,  till  returning  mom. 

O  mark  thoae  smiling  teais,  that  swell 
The  open'd  Rose !  From  heaven  they  fell. 

And  with  the  sun-beam  blend. 
Blesa'd  visitations  from  above. 
Such  are  the  tender  woes  of  Love 

Fostering  the  heart,  they  bend ! 

When  stormy  Midnight  howling  round 
Beats  on  our  roof  with  clattering  sound. 

To  me  your  arms  you  '11  stretch : 
Great  God  !  you  '11  say — ^To  us  so  kind, 
O  shelter  from  this  loud  bleak  wind 

The  houseless,  friendless  wretch! 

The  tedrs  that  tremUe  down  your  cheek. 
Shall  bathe  my  kisses  chaste  and  meek 
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1r  PHj^  dow  divinB « 
And  fironi  your  hfiart  the  ngbi  duUiteal 
Shall  make  yaor  nring  bomn  fe«l 

Hie  •mwering  swell  of  mme ! 

How  oft,  my  Love!  with  shapingB  sweet 
I  paint  die  moment  we  shall  meet! 

Widi  eager  speed  I  dart — 
I  seiae  yon  in  the  yacant  air, 
And  fimcy,  with  a  Husband's  care 

I  prasB  yoa  to  my  heart! 

7  it  said,  on  Summer's  evening  boor 
Flashes  the  goldenK^tor'd  flower 

A  ftir  electric  flame : 
And  so  shall  flash  my  love-charged  eye 
When  all  the  heart's  big  ecstasy 

Sboa^  rapid  dirough  the  fiame !. 


LINES 

TO  ▲  WMJEKD   Df  ANSWEE  TO   A  MKLANOBOLY 


AwAT,  dioae  ckudy  looks,  that  laboring  sigh, 
*n»  peevish  offipring  of  a  sickly  hour ! 
Nor  meanly  thus  complain  of  Fortune's  power. 
When  the  blind  Gamester  throws  a  luckless  die. 

Yqd  setting  Son  flashes  a  mournful  gleam 
Bdond  thcM  broken  clouds,  his  stormy  train : 
TtHunrow  shall  the  many-color'd  main 
in  briglitnesB  roll  beneath  his  orient  beam ! 

Wild,  as  the  aotomnal  gust,  the  hand  of  Time 
Hies  o'er  his  mystic  lyre :  in  shadowy  dance 
Hie  alternate  groups  of  Joy  and  Grief  advance. 
Rssponaive  to  his  varjring  strains  sublime ! 

Bean  on  its  wing  each  hour  a  load  of  Fate ; 
Tie  swain,  who,  lull'd  by  Seine's  mild  murmurs,  led 
Ss  weary  oxen  to  their  nightly  shed, 
IVday  may  rule  a  tempest-troubled  State. 

Nor  shall  not  Fortune  with  a  vengeful  smile 
Sarvey  the  sanguinary  Despot's  might. 
And  haply  hurl  the  I^ageant  fiom  his  height. 
Unwept  to  wander  in  some  savage  isle. 

Hicre,  shir'ring  sad  beneadi  the  tempest's  frown. 
Bound  his  tir'd  limbs  to  wrap  the  purple  vest ; 
And  mix'd  with  nails  and  bc«ds,  an  equal  jest ! 
T,  for  food,  the  jewels  of  his  crown. 


KEUGIOUS  MUSINGS; 

A  DESULTORY  POEM, 
WaiTTEIf  ON  THE  CHUSTMAS  KVK  OF   1794. 

Tms  is  the  time,  when  most  divine  to  hear, 

Hie  voice  of  Adoration  rouses  me. 

As  with  a  Cherub's  trump :  and  high  upborne. 

Tea,  mingHng  with  the  Choir,  I  seem  to  view 

Hae  vision  of  the  heavenly  multitude. 

Who  hyran'd  the  song  of  J'eace  o'er  Bethldiem's 

fields! 
Tet  dKm  more  bright  than  all  the  Angel  blaze. 
That  harhinger'd  thy  birth.  Thou,  Man  of  Woes ! 


Despised  Galihean !  For  die  Great 
Invinble  (by  symbols  only  seen) 
With  a  peculiar  and  surpassing  light 
Shines  from  the  visage  of  the  oppress'd  good  Man 
When  heedless  of  himself  the  scourged  Saint 
Mourns  for  the  Oppressor.    Fair  the  vernal  Mead, 
Fair  the  high  Grove,  the  Sea,  the  Sun,  the  Stars ; 
True  impress  each  of  their  creating  Sire ! 
Tet  nor  high  Grove,  nor  many-color'd  Mead, 
Nor  the  green  Ocean  with  his  thousand  Isles, 
Nor  the  starr'd  Azure,  nor  the  sovran  Sun, 
£  'er  with  such  migesty  of  portraiture 
Imaged  the  supreme  beauty  uncreate, 
As  ^u,  meek  Savior !  at  the  fearful  hour 
When  thy  insulted  Anguish  wmg'd  the  prayer 
Harp'd  1^  Archangels,  when  they  sing  of  Mercy! 
Which  when  the  Ahnighty  heard  from  fbuStk  hit 

Throne, 
Diviner  light  fiU'd  Heaven  with  ecstasy !  ' 

Heaven's  hymnings  paused :  and  Hell  her  ymwinn^ 

mouth 
Ckaed  a  brief  moment 

Lovely  was  the  death 
Of  Him  whose  life  was  love !  Holy  with  power 
He  on  the  thought-benighted  sceptic  beam'd 
Manifest  Godhmd,  melting  into  day 
What  floating  mists  of  dark  Idolatry 
Broke  and  misshaped  the  Omnipresent  Sire : 
And  first  by  Fear  uncharm'd  the  drowsed  SouL* 
Till  of  its  nobler  nature  it  'gan  feel 
Dim  recollections :  and  thence  soar'd  to  Hope, 
Strong  to  beUeve  whate'er  of  mystic  good 
The  Eternal  dooms  for  his  immortal  Sons. 
From  Hope  and  firmer  Faith  to  perfect  Love 
Attracted  and  absorbed :  and  centred  there 
God  only  to  behold,  and  know,  and  feel. 
Till  by  exclusive  Consciousness  of  God 
All  self-annihilated  it  shall  make 
God  its  Identity:  God  all  in  all! 
We  and  our  Father  one ! 

And  bless'd  are  they, 
Who  in  diis  fleshly  World,  the  elect  of  Heaven, 
Their  strong  eye  darting  through  the  deeds  of  Men, 
Adore  with  sted&st  unpresuming  gaze 
Him  Nature's  Essence,  Mind,  and  Energy ! 
And  gazing^  trembling,  patiently  ascend 
Treading  beneath  dieir  feet  all  visible  things 
As  steps,  that  upward  to  their  Father's  Throne 
Lead  gradual — else  nor  glorified  nor  loved. 
They  nor  Contempt  embosom  nor  Revenge  i 
For  they  dare  know  of  what  may  seem  deform 
The  Supreme  Fair  sole  Operant:  in  whose  sight 
All  things  are  pure,  his  strong  controlling  Love 
Alike  from  all  educing  perfect  good. 
Theirs  too  celestial  courage,  inly  arm'd— 
Dwarfing  E^arth's  giant  brood,  what  time  they  muse 
On  their  great  Father,  great  beyond  compare ! 
And  marching  onwards  view  lugh  o'er  their  heads 
His  waving  Baxpiers  of  Omnipotence. 

Who  die  Creator  love,  created  might 

Dread  not :  within  their  tents  no  terrors  walk. 


*  To  VoriTW  iiiipiiKanv  tit  voXXmv 
Qsmv  litor^Tos* 

Damab.  <2e  Mytt.  -^j^ 
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COLERID«?S  POETICAL  WORKa 


For  diey  are  holy  Uiingi  befixro  the  Lord, 

Aye  unpro&ned,  dioiig^  Earth  should  league  with 

Hell; 
God'i  Altar  graaping  with  an  eager  hand. 
Fear,  the  wild-Tinged,  pale,  eye-«tarting  wretch, 
Sure-refiiged  hean  his  hot  pursuing  fiends 
Tell  at  vain  distance.    Soon  re(resh*d  from  Heaven, 
He  calms  the  throb  and  tempest  of  his  heart 
His  countenance  settles ;  a  soft  solemn  bliss 
Swims  in  his  eye— his  swimming  eye  upnused : 
And  Faith's  whole  armor  glitters  on  his  limbs! 
And  thus  transfigured  with  a  dreadless  awe, 
A  solemn  hush  of  soul,  meek  he  beholds 
All  things  of  terrible  seeming :  yea,  unmoved 
Views  e*en  the  immitigable  ministers 
That  shower  down  vengeance  on  these  latter  days* 
For  kindling  with  intenser  Deity 
From  the  celestial  Mercy-seat  they  come, 
*  And  at  the  renovating  Wells  of  Love 
Have  fiU'd  their  Vials  with  salutary  Wrath, 
To  sickly  Nature  more  medicinal 
Than  what  soft  bahn  the  weeping  good  roan  pours 
Into  the  lone  despoiled  traveller's  wounds ! 

llius  fk<om  the  Elect,  regenerate  through  fiiith. 
Pass  the  dark  PMsions  and  what  thirsty  Cares 
Drink  up  the  spirit  and  the  dim  regards 
Self-centre.    Lo  they  vanish !  or  acquire 
New  names,  new  features — by  supernal  grace 
Enrobed  with  light,  and  naturalized  in  Heaven. 
As  when  a  shepherd  on  a  vernal  room 
Through  some  thick  fi)g  creeps  timorous  widi  skiw 

foot. 
Darkling  he  fixes  on  the  immediate  road 
His  downward  eye:  all  else  of  fairest  kind 
Hid  or  defbrm'd.    But  lo !  the  bunting  Sun  ? 
Touch'd  by  the  enchantment  of  that  sudden  beam. 
Straight  the  black  vapor  melteth,  and  in  globes 
Of  dewy  glitter  gems  each  plant  and  tree ; 
On  every  leaf,  on.  every  blade  it  hangs ! 
Dance  glad  the  new-bom  intermingling  rays. 
And  wide  around  the  landscape  streams  with  gloiy! 

Hiere  is  one  Mind,  one  omnipresent  ^nd, 
Omnific    His  most  holy  name  is  Love. 
Truth  of  subliming  import !  with  the  which 
Who  feeds  and  saturates  his  constant  soul. 
He  fitnn  his  small  particular  orbit  flies    ' 
With  bless'd  outstarting !  From  Himself  he  flies, 
Stands  in  the  Sun,  and  with  no  partial  gaze 
Views  all  creation ;  and  he  loves  it  all. 
And  blesses  it,  and  calls  it  very  good ! 
This  is  indeed  to  dwell  with  the  Most  Ifigh ! 
Cherubs  and  rapture-trembling  Seraphim 
Can  press  no  nearer  to  the  Almighty's  Throne. 
3ut  that  we  roam  unconscious,  or  with  hearts 
Unfeeling  of  our  universal  Sire, 
And  that  in  his  vast  family  no  Cain 
figures  unimured  (in  her  best-aim'd  blow 
Victorious  Murder  a  blind  Suicide), 
Haply  for  this  some  younger  Angel  now 
Looks  down  on  Human  Nature :  and,  behold ! 
A  sea  of  blood  bestrew'd  with  wrecks,  where  piad 
Embattling  Interests  on.  each  other  rush 
With  mihelm'd  rage ! 

T  is  the  sublime  of  roan, 
Pur  .vHVMitide  Mi^jesty,  to  know  omselves 


Fkrts  and  proportions  of  one  wondrooa  whole! 
This  fraternizes  Man,  this  cowtitutes 
Our  charities  and  bearings   But 't  is  God 
Difiused  through  all,  that  doth  make  all  qua  whole  ; 
This  the  worst  superstition,  him  except 
Aught  to  desire.  Supreme  Reality! 
The  plenitude  and  permanence  of  bGss! 

0  Fiends  of  Superstition  !  not  that  oft 

The  erring  Priest  hath  stain'd  with  bro^er^  blood 
Your  grisly  idols,  not  for  this  may  wrath 
Thunder  against  you  from  the  Holy  One ! 
But  o'er  some  plain  that  steameth  to  the  son. 
Peopled  with  Death ;  or  where  more  hideous  Trade 
Loud-laughing  packs  his  bales  of  human  anguish: 

1  will  raise  up  a  mourning,  O  ye  Fiends ! 

And  curse  your  spells,  that  film  the  eye  of  Faith, 
Hiding  the  present  God ;  whose  presence  kist, 
The  moral  world's  cohesion,  we  become 
An  anarchy  of  Spirits  •  Toy-bewitch'd, 
Made  blind  by  lusts,  disherited  of  soul. 
No  common  centre  Man,  no  common  sire 
Knoweth  !  A  sordid  solitary  thing, 
'Mid  countless  brethren  with  a  lonely  heart 
Through  courts  and  cities  the  smooth  Savage  rouns. 
Feeling  himself,  his  own  low  Self  the  whole ; 
When  he  by  sacred  sympathy  might  make 
The  whole  one  Self!  Self  that  no  alien  knows ! 
SelC  far  diffused  as  Fancy's  wing  can  travel ! 
Self,  spreading  still !  Oblivious  of  its  own. 
Yet  all  of  all  possessing!  This  is  Faith ! 
This  the  Messiah's  destin'd  victory ! 

But  first  oflences  needs  must  come !  Even  now* 

(Black  Hell  laughs  horrible — to  hear  the  scoflT!) 

Thee  to  defend,  meek  Galilsan !  Thee 

And  thy  mild  bws  of  love  imutteraUe, 

Mistrust  and  Enmity  have  burst  the  bands 

Of  social  Peace ;  and  listening  Treachery  Inrka 

With  pious  Fraud  to  snare  a  brother's  life ; 

And  childless  widows  o'er  the  groaning  land 

Wail  numberless ;  and  orphans  weep  for  bread ; 

Thee  to  defend,  dear  Savior  of  Mankind ! 

Thee,  Lamb  of  God  !   Thee,  blamelew  Prince  of 

Peace! 
From  all  sides  rush  the  thirsty  brood  of  War ! 
Austria,  and  that  foul  Woman  of  the  North, 
The  lustful  Murderess  of  her  wedded  Lord ! 
And  he,  connatural  Mind !  whom  (in  their  songs 
So  bards  of  elder  time  had  haply  feign'd) 
Some  Fury  fondled  in  her  hate  to  man. 
Bidding  her  serpent  hair  in  mazy  surge 
Lick  his  young  fiice,  and  at  his  mouth  inbreathe 
Horrible  sympathy !  And  leagued  with  these 
Each  petty  German  princeling,  nursed  in  gore ! 
Soul-harden'd  barterers  of  human  blood ! 


•  January  21it.  1794.  in  the  debate  od  the  AddreM  to  Ui 
Majesty,  on  the  speech  from  tbe  Throne,  the  Earl  of  Guild- 
ford moved  an  Amendment  to  tbe  followinc  effect :— "That 
the  Hoose  hoped  his  Majesty  would  seize  the  earlieat  oppw- 
tunity  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France,'*  etc  Thia  notioa 
was  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  **  considered  tfae 
war  to  be  merely  grounded  on  one  principle— tbe  preaenratioa 
of  the  Christian  ReMf  ion."  May  SOth,  17S4.  tbe  Duke  of 
Bedford  moved  a  number  of  Resolutions,  with  a  view  to  the 
EstaUbhment  of  a  Peace  with  France.  Be  was  opposed 
(among  others)  by  Lord  Abingdon  in  these  remarkable  words: 
"The  best  road  to  Peace,  my  Lords,  is  War !  and  War  car- 
ried on  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  are  taught  to  worship 
our  Creator,  namely,  with  all  our  souls,  and  with  all  oar 
minds,  and  with  all  our  hearts,  and  with  aU  our  strength.** 
24 
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^■•di't  innM  StsTe-owfchiiili!  ScorpioD-wlii|»  of 

Fate! 
IVdr  leaat  in  saTageiy  of  holy  seal. 
Apt  for  the  yoke,  the  race  degenerate, 
Whom  BritBin  ent  had  bliiflh*d  to  call  her  aou ! 
Tliee  to  defend  the  Moloch  Prieet  prefen 
Hie  prayer  of  hate,  and  beUowi  to  the  herd 
That  Deity,  Accomplice  Deity 
In  the  fierce  jealooay  of  waken'd  wnth 
Will  go  fimh  with  our  armiet  and  our  fleets, 
To  acatter  the  red  ruin  on  their  foetf 
O  blas{»heaiy !  to  min^  fiendiah  deeda 
Wiih  UeMdnes! 

Lord  of  unleeping  Love,* 
From  mreilaating  Thou .'  We  ihall  not  die. 
Hieae,  eren  theae,  in  mercy  didst  thou  form, 
Teachen  of  Good  through  £viU  by  l»ief  wrong 
Making  Tmth  lovely,  and  her  future  might 
Jiagnetic  o'er  the  fiz'd  nntrembling  heart 

hi  die  primeval  age  a  dateleai  while 
'Hie  vacant  Shepherd  wander'd  with  his  flock, 
Pitdiing  hia  tent  where'er  the  green  gra«  vroved. 
But  nan  Imagination  coqjured  up 
An  boat  of  new  deairea :  with  biuy  aim. 
Each  i>r  himiel^  Earth's  eager  children  toil'd. 
80  Property  began,  two«treaming  fount. 
Whence  Vice  and  Virtue  flow,  honey  and  galL 
Hence  die  aoft  conch,  and  many-color'd  robe, 
Hie  timbrel,  and  arch'd  dome  and  costly  feast, 
With  all  die  inventive  arts,  that  nursed  the  aoul 
To  fivma  of  beauty,  and  by  sensual  wants 
Vnsenanalized  the  mind,  which  in  the  means 
Lsamt  to  forget  the  grossness  of  the  end, 
Best  pleasured  with  its  own  activity. 
And  hence  Disease  that  withers  manhood's  arm, 
Tile  daggered  Envy,  spirit<]uenching  Want, 
Wanion,  and  Lords,  and  Riests — all  the  sore  ills 
That  vex  and  desolate  our  mortal  lifo. 
Wide>waating  ills !  yet  each  the  immediate  source 
Of  mightier  good.    Their  keen  necessities 
To  ceaaeleaa  action  goading  human  thought 
Have  made  Earth's  reasoning  animal  her  Lord ; 
And  the  pale-foatured  Sage's  trembling  hand 
Strang  as  an  host  of  armed  Deities, 
flncfa  as  die  blind  Ionian  fiibled  erst 

From  Avarice  thus,  fiom  Luxury  and  War 

Sprang    heavenly   Science  ;    and    from    Science 

Freedom. 
(y&  waken'd  realms  Philosophers  and  Bards 
Spread  in  concentric  circles :  they  whose  souls, 
CoDscaoos  of  their  high  dignities  from  God, 
Brook  not  Wealth's  rivaliy !  and  they  who  long 
Enamoor'd  with  the  charms  of  order  hate 
The  unseemly  disproportion :  and  whoe'er 
Turn  with  nuld  sorrow  from  the  victor's  car 
And  the  low  puppetry  of  thrones,  to  muse 
Oa  that  Uest  triumph,  when  the  patriot  Sage 
Gall'd  the  red  lightnings  from  the  o'eivroshing  cloud, 
And  dadi'd  the  beauteous  Terrors  on  the  earth 
Sboling  majestic.    Such  a  phalanx  ne'er 
Measored  firm  paces  to  die  calming  sound 
Of  Spartan  flute !  These  on  die  foted  day. 


•  Alt  tboo  sot  ftom  «veriattiiiff,  O  Lord,  mine  Holr  ooel 
WeslaBaotdie.  O  Lord,  tboo  hsrt  oidaiosd  thia  for  jodff- 


When,  stung  to  rage  by  Pity,  eloquent  men 
Have  roused  with  pealing  voice  unnumbered  tribes 
That  toil  and  groan  and  bleed,  hungry  and  blind. 
These  hush'd  awhile  with  patient  eye  serene. 
Shall  watch  the  mad  careering  of  the  storm ; 
Then  o'er  the  wild  and  wavy  chaos  rush 
And  tame  the  outrageous  mass,  with  plastic  might 
Moulding  Confrision  to  such  perfect  forms. 
As  erst  were  wont,  bright  visions  of  the  day ! 
To  float  before  them,  when,  the  Summer  noon. 
Beneath  some  arch'd  romantic  rock  reclined. 
They  felt  the  sea-breeze  lifr  their  youthful  locks ; 
Or  in  the  month  of  blossoms,  at  mild  eve, 
Wandering  with  desultory  feet  inhaled 
The  wafred  perfumes,  and  the  rocks  and  woods 
And  many-tinted  streams  and  setting  Son 
With  all  his  gorgeous  company  of  clouds 
Ecstatic  gaxed !  then  homeward  as  they  stray'd 
Cast  the  sad  eye  to  earth,  and  inly  mused 
Why  there  was  Misery  in  a  worid  so  fidr. 
Ah  for  removed  from  all  that  glads  the  sense, 
From  all  that  soilens  or  ennobles  Man, 
The  wretched  Many !  Bent  beneath  their  loads 
They  gape  at  pageant  Power,  nor  recognize 
Their  cots'  transmuted  plunder .'  From  die  tree 
Of  Knowledge,  ere  the  vernal  sap  had  risen 
Rudely  disbranch'd!  Btested  Society! 
Fitliest  depictured  by  some  sun-scorch'd  waste. 
Where  oft  nuoestic  through  the  tainted  noon 
The  Simoom  sails,  before  whose  purple  pomp 
Who  foils  not  prostrate  dies !  And  where  by  night. 
Fast  by  each  precious  fountain  on  green  herbs 
The  1km  couches;  or  hyena  dips 
Deep  in  the  lucid  stream  his  Uoody  jaws ; 
Or  serpent  phmti  his  vast  moon-glittering  bulk, 
Caught  in  whose  monstrous  twine  Behemodi*  yells 
His  bones  loud-crashing ! 

O  ye  numberleai. 
Whom  foul  Oppression's  ruffian  gluttony 
Drives  from  life's  plenteous  feast !    O  diou  poor 

wretch. 

Who  nursed  in  darkness  and  made  wild  by  want, 
Roamest  for  prey,  yea  thy  unnatural  hand 
Dost  lift  to  deeds  of  blood !  O  pale-eyed  form. 
The  victim  of  seduction,  doom'd  to  know 
Polluted  nights  and  days  of  blasphemy ; 
Who  in  lothed  orgies  with  lewd  wassaileis 
Must  gaily  laugh,  while  thy  remember'd  home 
Gnaws  like  a  viper  at  thy  secret  heart ! 
O  aged  Women !  ye  who  weekly  catch 
The  morsel  toss'd  by  law-forced  Charity, 
And  die  so  slowly,  that  none  call  it  murder ! 
O  lothely  Suppliants !  ye,  that  unreceived 
Totter  heart-broken  from  the  closing  gates 
Of  the  frill  Lazar-house :  or,  gazing,  stand 
Sick  with  despair !  O  ye  to  Glory's  field 
Forced  or  ensnared,  who,  as  ye  gasp  in  death. 
Bleed  with  new  wounds  beneath  the  Vulture's  beak 
O  thou  poor  Widow,  who  in  dreams  dost  view 
Thy  Husband's  mangled  corse,  and  from  short  doie 
Start'st  with  a  shriek ;  or  in  thy  half  thatch'd  cot 
Waked  by  the  wintry  iiight«torm,  wet  and  cold, 
Cow'rBt  o'er  thy  screaming  baby !  Rest  awhile 


Babsmoth,  in  Bebrew,  aicnifiM  wild  beaita  in  gSMrsL 
Soma  bebere  it  b  the  elephsnt,  aome  the  hippopotunua;  mmim 
aflnn  it  ia  the  wild  bull.   Poeticalljr.  it  desiitimte*  any  larce 
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Chfldron  of  Wretchednen !  More  groani  muit  rue* 
More  blood  must  stream,  or  ere  your  wrongs  be  full. 
Yet  is  the  day  of  Retribution  nigh : 
The  Lamb  of  God  hatfa  open'd  the  fiAh  seal : 
And  upward  rush  on  swiftest  wing  of  fire 
The  mnumerable  multitude  of  wrongs 
By  man  on  roan  inflicted  !  Rest  awhile. 
Children  of  Wretchedness !  The  hour  is  nigh ; 
And  lo!  the  Great,  the  Rich,  the  Mighty  Men, 
The  Kings  and  the  Chief  Captains  of  the  World, 
With  all  that  fiz'd  on  high  like  staxs  of  Heaven 
Shot  baleful  influence,  shall  be  cast  to  earth. 
Vile  and  down-trodden,  as  the  untimely  fruit 
Shook  from  the  fig-tree  by  a  sudden  storm. 
Even  now  the  storm  begins:*  each  gentle  name. 
Faith  and  meek  Piety,  with  fearful  joy 
Tremble  fiuH)ff— fi>r  lo!  the  Giant  Frensy, 
Uprooting  empires  with  his  whirlwind  arm, 
Mocketh  high  Heaven ;  bunt  hideous  fiom  the  cell 
Where  the  old  Hag,  unconquerable,  huge, 
Creation's  eyeless  drudge,  black  Ruin,  sits 
Nursing  the  impatient,  earthquake. 


O  return ! 
Pure  Faith!  meek  Piety!  The  abhorred  Form 
IVhose  scarlet  robe  was  stiff  with  earthly  pomp. 
Who  drank  iniquity  in  cups  of  gold, 
IVhose  names  were  many  and  all  blasphemous, 
Hath  met  the  horrible  judgment !  Whence  that  cry? 
The  mighty  army  of  foul  Spirits  shriek'd 
Disherited  of  earth !  For  shis  hath  fiillen 
On  whose  black  front  was  written  Mystery ; 
She  that  reel'd  heavily,  whose  wine  was  blood ; 
She  that  work'd  whoredom  with  the  Demon  Power, 
And  from  the  dark  embrace  all  evil  things 
Brought  forth  and  nurtured :  mitred  Atheism : 
And  patient  Folly  who  on  bended  knee 
Gives  back  the  steel  that  stabb'd  him ;   and  pale 

Fear 
Hunted  by  ghastlier  shapmgs  than  surround 
Mooii*blasted  Madness  when  he  yells  at  midnight ! 
Return,  pure  Faith !  return,  meek  Piety ! 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  yours :  each  heart, 
Selfgovem'd,  the  vast  fiimily  of  Love 
Raised  fhmi  the  common  earth  by  common  toil, 
Ei\joy  the  equal  produce.    Such  delights 
As  ^t  to  earth,  permitted  visitants ! 
When  in  some  hour  of  solemn  jubilee 
The  massy  gates  of  Paradise  are  thrown 
Wide  open,  and  forth  come  in  fragments  wild 
Sweet  echoes  of  unearthly  melodies. 
And  odon  snatch'd  from  beds  of  Amaranth, 
And  they,  that  from  the  crystal  river  of  life 
Spring  up  on  freshen'd  wing,  ambrosial  gales ! 
The  fiivor'd  good  man  in  his  lonely  walk 
Perceives  them,  and  his  silent  spirit  drinks 
Strange  bliss  which  he  shall  recognize  in  heaven. 
And  such  deUghts,  such  strange  beatitude 
Seize  on  my  young  anticipating  heart 
When  that  blest  future  rushes  on  my  view ! 
For  in  his  own  and  in  his  Father's  might 
The  Savior  comes !  While  as  the  Thousand  Years 
Lead  up  their  mystic  dance,  the  Desert  shouts ! 
Old  Ocean  claps  his  hands !  The  mighty  Dead 
Riao  to  new  life,  whoe'er  from  earliest  time 


With  conscious  zeal  had  urged  Love's  wondrous  pbiw 
Coa4jutor8  of  God.    To  Milton's  trump 
The  high  Groves  of  the  renovated  Earth 
Unbosom  their  glad  echoes :  inly  hush'd. 
Adoring  Newton  his  serener  eye 
Raises  to  heaven :  and  he  of  mortal  kind 
Wisest,  he*  fint  who  mark'd  the  ideal  tribes 
Up  the  fine  fibres  through  the  sentient  brain. 
Lo !  Priestley  there,  Patriot,  and  Saint,  and  Sage, 
Him,  full  of  jrears,  from  his  loved  native  land 
Statesmen  bIood<«tain*d  and  Priests  idolatrous 
By  dark  lies  maddening  the  blind  multitude 
Drove  with  vain  hate.    Calm,  pitying,  he  retired. 
And  mused  expectant  on  these  promised  years. 

0  yean  !  the  blest  pre-eminence  of  Saints ! 

Ye  sweep  athwart  my  gaze,  so  heavenly  bright. 
The  wings  that  veil  die  adoring  Seraph's  eyes. 
What  time  he  bends  before  the  Jasper  Throne,t 
Reflect  no  loveUer  hues !  yet  ye  depart. 
And  all  beyond  is  darkness !  Heights  most  strange. 
Whence  Fancy  falls,  fluttering  her  idle  wing. 
For  who  of  woman  bom  may  paint  the  hour. 
When  seized  in  his  mid  coune,  the  Sun  shall  wane 
Making  noon  ghastly !  Who  of  woman  bom 
May  image  in  the  workings  of  his  thought. 
How  the  black-visaged,  red-eyed  Fiend  outstretch'dl 
Beneath  the  unsteady  feet  of  Nature  groans. 
In  feverish  slumbers— destin'd  then  to  wake. 
When  fiery  whirlwinds  thunder  his  dread  name 
And  Angels  shout,  Destraction !  How  his  arm 
The  last  great  Spirit  lifting  high  in  air 
Shall  swear  by  Him,  the  ever-living  One, 
Time  is  no  more ! 

Believe  thou,  O  my  soul 
Life  is  a  vision  shadowy  of  Troth ; 
And  vice,  and  anguish,  and  the  wormy  grave. 
Shapes  of  a  dream !  The  veiling  clouds  retire. 
And  lo !  the  Throne  of  the  redeeming  God 
Forth  flashing  unimaginable  doy. 
Wraps  in  one  blaze  earth,  heaven,  and  deepest  hel) 

Contemplant  Spirits !  ye  that  hover  o'er 
With  untired  gaze  the  immeastirable  fount 
EbuUient  with  creative  Deity ! 
And  ye  of  plastic  power,  that  interfused 
Roll  through  the  grosser  and  material  mass 
In  organizing  surge !  Holies  of  God ! 
(And  what  if  Monads  of  the  infinite  mind) 

1  haply  journeying  my  immortal  course 

Shall  sometime  join  your  mystic  choir?  THl  then 

I  discipline  my  young  noviciate  thought 

In  ministries  of  heart-stirring  song, 

And  aye  on  Meditation's  hdavenward  wing 

Soaring  alofl  I  breathe  the  empyreal  air 

Of  Love,  omnific,  omnipresent  Love, 

Whose  day-spring  rises  glorious  in  my  soul 

As  the  great  Sun,  when  he  his  influence 

Sheds  on  the  fios^bound  waters — ^The  glad  stream 

Flows  to  the  ray,  and  warbles  as  it  flows. 


•  AUodiof  to  tb«  Fraoch  Rsvohitioo. 


*  DsTid  Hartley. 

t  Rer.  Chap.  it.  ▼.  9  and  3.— And  iminediately  I  was  in  th« 
Spirit:  and  behold,  a  Throne  was  let  in  Heaven,  and  one  sat 
on  the  throne.  And  he  that  nt  wa«  to  look  upon  like  a  Jaeper 
and  aardine  stone,  etc 

t  The  final  Destraction  impersonaied. 
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THE  DESTIN7  OF  NATIONS. 


Amncunm  RoTerence!  Huah  all  meaner  aong, 
Ert  we  the  deep  preluding  atrein  haye  poured 
Td  ^  Great  Father,  only  Rig^tfiil  King, 
Eieiiial  Father!  King  Omnipotent! 
Hie  Wam,  die  Word,  the  Breath,— die  Living  God. 

Soch  lymphony  reciniief  beat  matmment. 
Seiae,  thai!  my  aonl!  fiom  Freedom's  trophied  dome, 
ThB  Harp  -which  hangeth  high  between  the  SDiieldi 
-or  Bratoa  and  Leonidaa!  With  that 
Smog  moflic,  that  soliciting  spell,  force  bai^ 
Eaidi's  free  and  stiiring  spirit  that  lies  entranced. 

For  what  is  Freedom,  but  die  nnfetter'd  use 
-Of  an  the  powers  which  God  for  use  had  given? 
But  diiefly  diia,  him  Firrt,  him  Last  to  view 
Hiroo^  meaner  powers  and  secondary  things 
Effolgeot,  as  through  clouds  that  veil  his  bl^. 
For  dtt  duU  meets  the  bo4ily  sense  I  deem 
dpnbolical,  one  mighty  alphabet 
For  in&nt  minds ;  and  we  in  diis  low  world 
Placed  with  our  backs  to  bright  Reality, 
^That  we  may  learn  with  young  unwounded  ken 
llie  aobatanoe  fixmi  its  shadow.    Infinite  Love, 
Whose  lateoce  is  the  plenitude  of  All, 
Hioa  with  retracted  Beams,  and  Self-eclipse 
Veiling,  revealest  diine  eternal  Son. 

But  some  there  are  who  deem  themselves  most  fiee 
When  they  within  this  gross  and  visible  sphere 
Chain  down  the  winged  thought,  soofling  ascent, 
Pkond  in  dieir  meanness:  and  themselves  they  dieat 
With  noisy  emptiness  of  learned  phrase, 
Heir  snbde  fluids,  impacts,  essences, 
Seti^woridng  tools,  uncaus'd  efiects,  and  all 
lliose  blind  Omniscients,  those  Almighty  Slaves, 
Untenanting  creation  of  its  God. 

Bat  properties  are  God :  the  naked  mass 
<lf  mass  diere  be,  &ntastic  Guess  or  Ghost) 
Acts  only  by  its  inactivity. 
Ha«  we  pause  humbly.    Odien  boldber  diink 
*Ihst  as  one  body  seems  the  aggregate 
Of  Atoms  numberless,  each  organized ; 
So,  by  a  strange  and  dim  similitude. 
Infinite  myriads  of  selPconsoious  mindi 
Are  one  sJl-conscious  Spirit,  which  informs 
Widi  absolute  ubiquity  of  thought 
(His  one  eternal  self-affirming  Act  f) 
AU  bis  involved  Monads,  that  yet  seem 
With  various  province  and  apt  agency 
£adh  to  pursue  its  own  selfcentering  end. 
Some  nnrse  the  inftnt  diamond  in  the  mine ; 
Some  roll  die  genial  juices  through  the  oak ; 
Some  drive  the  mutinous  clouds  to  clash  in  air. 
And  rushing  on  the  storm  with  whirlwind  speed, 
Toke  the  red  lightning  to  their  volleying  car. 
Tims  these  pursue  their  never-varying  course. 
No  eddy  in  dieir  stream.    Others,  more  wfld, 
Widi  eomplez  mterests  weaving  human  fotes. 
Duteous  er  proud,  alike  obedient  all. 
Evolve  die  process  of  eternal  good. 


And  what  if  some  rebellious,  o*er  dark  reelma 
Arrogate  power!  yet  diese  train  up  to  God, 
And  on  the  rude  eye,  unconfirm'd  for  day, 
Flash  meteor-lights  better  than  total  gloom. 
As  ere  fitnn  Lieule-Oaive's  vapory  head 
The  Laplander  beholds  the  foroff  Sun 
Dart  his  slant  beam  on  unobeying  snows. 
While  yet  the  stem  and  solitary  Night 
Brooks  no  alternate  sway,  the  Boreal  Mom 
With  mimic  lustre  substitutes  its  gleam. 
Guiding  his  course  or  by  Niemi  lake 
Or  Balda-Zhiok,*  or  die  mossy  stone 
Of  Solfor-kapper,t  while  die  snow)"  blast 
DriAs  arrowy  by,  or  eddies  round  his  sledge, 
Making  the  poor  babe  at  its  mother's  back| 
Scream  in  its  scanty  cradle :  he  the  while 
Wins  gende  solace  as  with  upward  eye 
He  marks  the  streamy  banners  of  the  North, 
Thinking  himself  those  happy  spirits  shall  join 
Who  there  in  floating  robes  of  rosy  light 
Dance  sportively.    For  Fancy  is  the  Pbwer 
That  first  unsensualizes  the  dark  mind, 
Giving  it  new  delights ;  and  bids  it  swell 
With  wild  activity ;  and  peopling  air. 
By  obscure  fears  of  Beings  invisible. 
Emancipates  it  from  the  grosser  thrall 
Of  the  present  impulse,  teaching  Selfcontrol, 
Till  SuperBUtion  with  unconscious  hand 
Seat  Reason  on  her  throne.    Wheref(n«  not  vaii^ 
Nor  yet  without  permitted  power  impress'd, 
I  deem'd  those  legends  terrible,  with  which 
The  polar  ancient  thrills  his  uncouth  throng; 
Whether  of  pitying  Spirits  that  make  their  moan 
O'er  slaughter'd  infimts,  or  that  Giant  Bird 
Vuokho,  of  whose  rushing  wings  the  noise 
Is  Tempest,  when  the  unutterable  shape$ 
Speeds  from  the  mother  of  Death,  and  utters  onoe 
liiat  shriek,  which  never  Murderer  heard  and  lived. 
Or  if  the  Greenland  Wizard  in  strange  trance 
Pierces  the  untraveird  realms  of  Ocean's  bed 
(Where  live  the  innocent,  as  far  from  cares 
As  from  the  storms  and  overwhelming  waves 
Dark  tumbling  on  the  surfiice  of  the  deep). 
Over  the  abysm,  even  to  that  uttermost  cave 
By  misshaped  prodigies  beleaguered,  such 
As  Earth  ne'er  bred,  nor  Air,  nor  the  upper  Sea. 

There  dwells  the  Fury  Form,  whose  unheard 


With  eager  eye,  pale  cheek,  suspended  breathy 


*  Baida  Zkiok  fi.  e.  mooa  altitadinn,  the  hiffhestmoaBlda 
io  LaplsDd. 

t  Solfar  Kapptr;  capttium  Solfkr,  hie  locus  omniimf  qoot- 
quot  Teterum  Loppooam  tupentitio  lacrificin  rebfMwoqueeal- 
tai  dedicavit,  celebratittimtM  erat,  io  parte  tioui  aottratii  ntus 
■eaumilliaria  spatio  a  man  distaoa.  IpmIociu,  quein  curioaitatii 
cratiaaliqaaDdo  me  ioTinMememioi,  dnaboa  prealtta  lapidiboa, 
tUoA  invicem  oppoaitif,  qoorum  alter  mosoo  circumdatna  erst, 
oon^abat — Leemhu  De  LafipenibuM. 

X  The  Laplaod  Women  carry  their  infants  at  their  back  in  a 
piece  of  excavated  wood,  which  Mrrea  them  for  a  cradle. 
Opposite  to  the  infant's  month  there  is  a  hole  for  it  to  breaths 
through.—Mirandam  proraos  est  et  vix  credibile  nisi  eni  ridissst 
cootifit.  Lappones  hjeme  iter  fiicieotea  per  vastaa  monlea.  par- 
qoe  horrida  M  invia  teaqua,  eo  preaertim  tempore  qoo  onnia 
perpetois  nivibus  obteeta  sunt  et  nives  ventia  agitantar  at  ia 
ETros  acontor.  viara  ad  destinaU  looa  absque  errore  nveoirs 
posae,  lactantem  antem  infhntem  si  quem  habeat,  ipaa  sutsr 
in  dorso  bajnlat.  in  excavate  lif  no  (Gieed'k  ipsi  vocanO  quod 
pro  omis  utnntur :  in  hoc  tnfans  pannn  et  pellibaa  eoovohitas 
eolliffatna  jaoet.— Z.«sauw  Dt  Liippanibut. 

$  Jaibme  Aibmo. 
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And  lipe  half<H>eiiuig  with  the  dread  of  aound, 
Umleepuig  Silence  guards,  worn  out  with  fear, 
Lett,  haply  escaping  on  tome  treacherous  blast. 
The  fateful  word  let  slip  the  Elements, 
And  fivnzjr  Nature.    Yet  the  wizard  her, 
Arm'd  with  Tomganuck's*  power,  the   Spirit  of 

Good. 
Forces  to  unchain  the  fixxlful  progeny 
Of  the  Ocean's  stream. — ^Wild  phantasies!  yet  wise. 
On  the  victorious  goodness  of  High  God 
Teaching  Reliance,  and  Medicinal  Hope, 
Till  fitnn  Bethabra  northward,  heavenly  Truth, 
With  gradual  stepi  winning  her  difficult  way, 
Transfer  their  rude  Faith  perfected  and  pure. 

If  there  be  Beings  of  higher  class  than  Man, 
I  deem  no  nobler  province  they  possess. 
Than  by  disposal  of  apt  circumstance 
To  rear  up  Kingdoms:  and  the  deeds  they  prompt. 
Distinguishing  Grom  mortal  agency. 
They  choose  their  human  ministers  from  such  states 
As  still  the  Epic  song  half  fears  to  name, 
Repell'd  from  all  the  Minstrelsies  that  strike 
Hie  Fkdace-roof  and  soothe  the  Monarch's  pride. 

And  such,  perhaps,  the  Spirit,  who  (if  words 
Witness'd  by  answering  deeds  may  claim  our  Faith) 
Held  commune  with  that  warrior-maid  of  France 
Who  scourged  the  Invader.    From  her  infant  days. 
With  Wisdom,  Mother  of  retired  Thoughts, 
Her  soul  had  dwelt;  and  she  was  quick  to  mark 
The  good  and  evil  thing,  in  human  lore 
Undisciplined.    For  lowly  was  her  Birth, 
And  Heaven  had  doom'd  her  early  years  to  Toil, 
That  pure  from  Tyranny's  least  deed,  herself 
Un&ar'd  by  Fellow-natures,  she  might  wait 
On  the  poor  Laboring  man  with  kindly  looks. 
And  minister  refreshment  to  the  tired 
Way-wanderer,  when  along  the  rough-hewn  Bench 
The  sweltry  man  had  stretch'd  him,  and  aloft 
Vacantly  watch'd  the  rudely  pictured  board 
Which  on  the  Mulberry-bough  with  welcome  creak 
Swung  to  the  pleasant  breeze.     Here,  too,  the  Maid 
Learnt  more  than  Schools  could  teach:  Man's  shift- 
ing mind. 
His  Vioes  a^  his  Sorrows !  And  full  oft 
At  Tales  of  cruel  Wrong  and  strange  Distress 
Had  wept  and  shiver'd.    To  the  tottering  Eld 
Still  as  a  Daughter  would  she  run:  she  placed 
His  cold  limbs  at  the  sunny  Door,  and  loved 
To  hear  him  story,  in  his  garrulous  sort. 
Of  his  eventful  years,  all  come  and  gone. 

So  twenty  seasons  past    The  Virgin's  Form, 
Active  and. tall,  nor  Sloth  nor  Luxury 
Had  shrunk  or  paled.    Her  front  sublime  and  broad, 
Her  fleiile  eye-brows  wildly  hair'd  and  low. 
And  her  full  eye,  now  bright,  now  unillum'd. 
Spake  more  than  Woman's  Thought;  and  all  her 
ftce 

*  They  esU  tlra  Good  Spirit  Tornirsmick.  The  other  gnat 
but  malifMnt  ■pint  ia  a  nsmeleM  Femmie;  she  dwells  under 
the  MS  in  a  gmat  bonae,  where  ihe  can  detain  in  eapciviu  all 
the  anintak  of  the  ocean  brbw  mafic  power.  When  a  dearth 
be&Us  the  Greenlanden,  an  Angekok  or  macteian  must  under- 
take a  journey  thither.  He  paaaee  through  the  kingdom  of 
■oak,  over  an  horrible  abyas  into  the  Palace  of  this  phantom, 
Mid  by  his  enohantmeota  cauaea  the  captive  creaturea  to  aacend 
Jireetly  to  the  aarfaee  of  the  ooean— See  CrmUx*  Hist  rf" 
Oreemlmti,  vol.  i.  306. 


Was  moulded  to  such  features  as  declared 
That  Pity  there  had  oft  and  strongly  work'd. 
And  sometimes  Indignation.    Boki  her  mien. 
And  like  a  haughty  Huntress  of  the  woods 
She  mov'd :  yet  sure  she  was  a  gentle  maid ! 
And  in  each  motion  her  most  innocent  soul 
Beam'd  forth  so  brightly,  that  who  saw  would  mj 
Guilt  was  a  thing  impossible  in  her ! 
Nor  idly  would  have  said — tat  tAie  had  Uved 
In  this  bad  Worid  as  in  a  place  of  Tombm 
And  touch'd  not  the  poUutioos  of  die  Dead. 

Twaa  the  cold  season,  when  die  Rustic's  eye 
From  the  drear  desobte  whiteness  of  his  fields 
Rolls  for  relief  to  watch  the  skiey  tints 
And  clouds  slow  var3^ng  their  huge  imagery ; 
When  now,  as  she  was  wont,  the  healthfiil  Maid 
Had  left  her  pellet  ere  one  beam  of  day 
Slanted  the  fog-smoke.    She  went  forth  alone. 
Urged  by  the  indwelling  angel-guide,  diat  oA, 
With  dim  inexplicable  sympathies 
Disquieting  the  Heart,  shapes  out  Man's  course 
To  the  predoom'd  adventure.    Now  the  ascent 
She  climbs  of  that  steep  upland,  on  whoae  top 
The  Pilgrim-Man,  who  long  since  eve  had  watch'd 
The  alien  shine  of  unconceming  Stars, 
Shouts  to  himself,  there  first  the  Abbey-lights 
Seen  in  Neufchatel's  vale ;  now  slopes  adown 
The  winding  sheep-track  vale-ward :  when,  behold 
In  the  first  entrance  of  the  level  road 
An  unattended  Team !  The  foremost  hofse 
Lay  with  stretch'd  limbs ;  the  others,  yet  alive. 
But  stiff  and  cold,  stood  motionless,  their  manea 
Hoar  with  the  fhnen  night-dews.    Dismally 
The  dark-red  down  now  glimmer'd ;  but  its  gleams 
Disclosed  no  face  of  man.    The  Maiden  paused, 
Then  hail'd  who  might  be  near.    No  voice  replied. 
From  the  thwart  wain  at  length  there  reach'd  her 

ear 

A  sound  so  feeble  that  it  almost  seem'd 
Distant :  and  feebly,  with  slow  efibrt  push'd, 
A  miserable  man  crept  forth :  his  limbs 
The  silent  frost  had  eat,  scathing  like  fire. 
Faint  on  the  shafts  he  rested.    She,  meantime. 
Saw  crowded  close  beneath  the  coverture 
A  mother  and  her  children — lifeless  all. 
Yet  lovely !  not  a  lineament  was  marr'd-^ 
Death  had  put  on  so  slumber-like  a  form ! 
It  was  a  piteous  sight;  and  one,  a  babe. 
The  crisp  milk  frraen  on  its  innocent  lips. 
Lay  on  die  woman's  arm,  its  litde  hand 
Stretch'd  on  her  bosom. 


Mutely  questioning. 
The  Maid  gazed  wildly  at  the  living  wretch. 
He,  his  heed  feebly  turning,  on  the  group 
Look'd  with  a -vacant  stare,  and  his  eye  qioke 
The  drowsy  pang  that  steals  on  worn-out  anguish. 
She  shudder'd :  but,  each  vainer  pang  subdued. 
Quick  disentangling  from  the  foremost  horse 
The  rustic  bands,  with  difficulty  and  toil 
The  stiff  cramp'd  team  forced  homeward.    There 

arrived. 

Anxiously  tends  him  she  with  healing  herbs. 
And  weeps  and  prays — but  the  numb  power  of  Deeth 
Spreads  o'er  his  limbs ;  and  ere  the  noontide  hour. 
The  hovering  spirits  of  his  Wife  and  Babes 
Hail  him  immortal !  Yet  amid  his  pangs. 
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WMi  intemiplkiai  long  from  ^iBiUy  throes, 
Hk  voioe  had  lUter'd  out  this  ample  tale. 

The  Village,  wbeie  he  dwelt  an  Husbandman, 
Bf  aodden  inroad  had  been  seised  and  fired 
Lsie  on  the  yester«vening.    With  his  wife 
4nd  little  ones  he  hurried  his  escape. 
TYmy  saw   ifae  neighboring  Hamlets  flame,  diey 

heaid 
Cptoar  and  shrieks !  and  terror«tmck  drove  oo 
Tfarou^  unfrequented  roads,  a  weary  way ! 
But  saw  nor  house  nor  cottage.    All  had  quencVd 
Their  evening  hearth-fire :  for  the  alarm  had  spread. 
The  air  clipl  keen,  the  night  was  fiing'd  with  frost, 
And  they  provisionless !  The  weeping  wife 
ni  hnsh'd  her  children's  moans ;    and  still   they 

moan'd, 
"nil  Fright  and  Cold  and  Hunger  drank  their  life. 
They  ckMed  their  eyes  in  sleeps  nor  knew  't  was 

Death. 
He  only,  lashing  his  o'er-wearied  team, 
Gsin'd  a  sad  respite,  till  beside  the  base 
Of  the  high  hill  his  foremost  horse  dropp'd  dead. 
Then  hopeless,  strengthlees,  sick  for  lack  of  food, 
He  crept  beneath  the  coverture,  entranced, 
nil  waken'd  by  the  maiden. — Such  his  tale. 

Ah !  suflering  to  the  height  of  what  was  sufier^d. 
Stung  with  too  keen  a  sympathy,  the  Maid 
Brooded  with  moving  lips,  mute,  startful,  dark ! 
And  now  her  flush'd  tumultuous  features  shot 
Such  strange  vivacity,  as  fires  the  eye 
Of  nuaery  Fancy-crazed  !   and  now  once  more 
Naked,  and  void,  aiKl  fix'd,  and  all  within 
Tlie  unquiet  silence  of  confused  thought 
And  shapeless  feelings.    For  a  mighty  hand 
Was  BfjoDg  upon  her,  till  in  the  heat  of  soul 
Totfaehi^  hill-iop  tracing  back  her  steps. 
Aside  the  beacon,  up  whose  8nioulder*d  stones 
Hie  tender  ivy-trails  crept  thinly,  there, 
I'Dconacions  of  the  driving  element. 
Yea,  swallow'd  up  in  the  ominous  dream,  she  sate 
Ghastly  as  brood-eyed  Slumber!  a  dim  anguish 
Breathed  firom  her  look!  and  still,  with  pant  and  sob, 
laly  she  toO'd  to  flee,  and  still  subdueid, 
Feit  an  inevitable  Presence  near. 

Thns  as  she  toil'd  in  troublous  ecstasy,' 
An  horror  of  great  darkness  wrapt  her  round. 
And  a  voice  uttered  forth  unearthly  tones, 
C:abning  her  soul,— ^  O  Thou  of  the  Most  High 
Chosen,  whom  all  the  perfected  in  Heaven 
Behold 


Sent  forth,  when  she  the  Protoplast  beheld 
Stand  beauteous  on  Confusion's  channed  wave. 
Moaning  she  fled,  and  entered  the  Profound 
That  leads  with  downward  windings  to  the  Cave 
Of  darkness  palpaUe,  Desert  of  Death 
Sunk  deep  beneath  Gehenna's  massy  rootL 
Thero  many  a  dateless  age  the  BeUame  lurk'd 
And  trembled ;  till  engendered  by  fierce  Hate, 
Fierce  Hate  and  gloomy  Hope,  a  Dream  arose. 
Shaped  like  a  black  cloud  mark'd  with  streaks  of 

fire. 

It  roused  the  Hell-Hag :  she  the  dew  damp  wiped 
From  off  her  brow,  and  through  the  uncouth  maaa 
Retraced  her  steps ;  but  ere  she  nach'd  the  mouth 
Of  that  drear  labyrinth,  shuddering  she  paused. 
Nor  dared  re-enter  the  diminish'd  Gulf. 
As  through  the  dark  vaults  of  some  moulder'd 

Tower 

(Which,  fearful  to  approach,  the  evening  Hind 
Circles  at  distance  in  his  homeward  way) 
The  winds  breathe  hollow,  deem'd  iho  plaining'groan 
Of  prison'd  spirits ;  with  such  fearful  voice 
Night  murmur'd,  and  the  sound  through  Chaos  went 
Leap'd  at  her  call  her  hideous-fronted  brood ! 
A  dark  behest  they  heard,  and  rush'd  on  earth ; 
Since  that  sad  hour,  in  Camps  and  Courts  adored. 
Rebels  fivm  God,  and  Monarchs  o'er  Mankind  !'* 


From  his  obscure  haunt 
Shriek'd  Fear,  of  Cruelty  the  ghastly  Dam, 
Feverish  yet  freezing,  eager-paced  yet  slow, 
As  she  that  creeps  from  forth  her  swampy  reeds. 
Ague,  the  Inform  Hag !  when  early  Spring 
Beams  on  the  marsh-bred  vapors. 


[Tba  fbUowioff  Aacmeots  w«n  inteadad  to  fonn  part  of  the 
Pocn  wheo  fhnsbod.] 

"  Maid  befoved  of  Heaven !" 
(To  her  the  tutelary  Pbwer  exdaim'd) 
"  Of  Chaos  the  adventurous  progeny 
Thou  seest ;  foul  miasionaries  of  foul  sire. 
Fierce  to  regain  the  losses  of  that  hour 
When  Love  rose  glittering,  and  his  gorgeous  wings 
Over  the  abyss  fluttered  with  such  glad  noise, 
As  what  time  afler  long  and  poetful  calms. 
With  slimy  shapes  and  miscreated  lifo 
I^moaing  the  vast  Pacific,  the  fresh  broezo 
Wakens  the  merchant-sail  uprising.     Night 
A  heavy  unimaginable  moan 


**  Even  so"  (the  exulting  Maiden  nid) 
**  The  sainted  Heralds  of  Good  Tidings  fell. 
And  thus  they  wimess'd  God !  But  now  the  clouds 
Treading,  and  storms  beneath  their  foot,  they  soar 
Higher,  and  higher  soar,  and  soaring  sing 
Loud  songs  of  Triumph !  O  ye  spirits  of  God, 
Hover  around  my  mortal  agonies !" 
^e  spake,  and  instantly  faint  melody 
Melts  on  her  ear,  soothing  and  sad,  azid  slow^ — 
Such  Measures,  as  at  calmest  midnight  heard 
By  aged  Hermit  in  his  holy  dream. 
Foretell  and  solace  death ;  and  now  they  rise 
Louder,  as  when  with  harp  and  mingled  voice 
The  white^obed*  multitude  of  slau^ter^d  saints 
At  Heaven's  wideopen'd  portals  gratolant 
Receive  some  martyred  Patriot    The  harmony 
Entranced  the  Maid,  tiU  each  suspended  sense 
Brief  slumber  seized,  and  confused  ecstasy. 

At  length  awakening  slow,  she  gazed  around  : 
And  through  a  Mist,  the  relic  of  that  trance 
Still  thinning  as  she  gazed,  an  Isle  appear'd. 
Its  high,  o'er-hanging,  white,  broad-breasted  chSb, 
Glass'd  on  the  subject  oceaiL    A  vast  plain 
Stretch'd  oppoaite,  where  ever  and  anon 


•  Revel.  Ti.  g.  11.  Aad  wheo  be  had  opooed  the  fifth  ■ 
Mtw  under  the  altar  the  soub  of  them  that  v 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  teeliaionjr  which  they  held, 
white  robes  were  riren  ooto  every  one  of  ti 
•aid  unto  thwn  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  little  i 
until  their  fellow  Mrranta  also  and  their  bcethrsa,  that  i 
be  killed  as  they  were,  ihoahl  be  fulfittad. 
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Hie  Plow-man,  foUowing  md  hit  maagre  team, 
Tam'd  up  freah  aculli  uistartled,  and  the  bonea 
Of  fierce  hate-breathing  combatants,  who  there 
All  mingled  lay  beneath  the  common  earth. 
Death's  gloomy  reconcilement !  O'er  the  Fields 
Stept  a  fair  form,  repairing  all  she  might. 
Her  temples  olive-wreathed ;  and  where  she  trod 
Fresh  flowerets  rose,  and  many  a  fixidful  herb. 
But  wan  her  cheek,  her  footsteps  insecure. 
And  anxious  pleasure  beam'd  in  her  &int  eye, 
As  she  had  newly  lefV  a  couch  of  pain. 
Pale  Convalescent !  (yet  some  time  to  rule 
With  power  exclusive  o'er  the  willing  world. 
That  bless'd  prophetic  mandate  then  fulfUl'd, 
Peace  be  on  £arth !)   A  happy  while,  but  brieC 
She  seem'd  to  wander  with  assiduous  feet. 
And  heal'd  the  recent  harm  of  chill  and  blight. 
And  nursed  each  plant  that  &ir  and  virtuous  grew. 

But  soon  a  deep  precursive  sound  moan'd  hollow: 
Black  rose  the  clouds,  and  now  (as  in  a  dream) 
Their  reddening  shapes,  transformed  to  Wanior- 

hosts, 
Coursed  o'er  the  Sky,  and  battled  in  mid-air. 
Nor  did  not  the  large  blood-drops  (all  from  Heaven 
Portentous !  while  alofl  were  seen  to  float. 
Like  hideous  features  booming  on  the  mist, 
Wan  Stains  of  ominous  Light !  Resign'd,  yet  sad, 
The  fair  Form  bowed  her  olive-crowned  Brow, 
Then  o'er  the  plain  with  ofl-reverted  eye 
Fled  till  a  Place  of  Tomba  she  reach'd,  and  there 
Within  a  ruined  Sepulchre  obscure 
Found  Hiding-place. 

The  delegated  Maid 
Gaied  through  her  tears,  then  in  sad  tones  exclaim'd, 
**  Thou  mild-eyed  Form !  wherefore,  ah !  wherefore 

fledf 
The  power  of  Justice,  like  a  name  all  Light, 
Shone  from  thy  brow ;  but  all  they,  who  unblamed 
Dwelt  in  thy  dwellings,  call  thee  Happiness. 
Ah !  why,  uninjured  and  unprolited. 
Should  multitudes  against  their  brethren  rash  f 
Why  sow  they  guilt,  still  reaping  Misery  f 
Lenient  of  care,  thy  songs,  O  Peace !  are  sweet, 
As  afler  showers  the  perfumed  gale  of  eve. 
That  flings  the  cool  drops  on  a  feverous  cheek : 
And  gay  the  grassy  altar  piled  with  fruits. 
But  boasts  the  shnne  of  Diemon  War  one  charm, 
Save  that  with  many  an  orgie  strange  and  foul. 
Dancing  around  with  interwoven  arms. 
The  Maniac  Suicide  and  Giant  Murder 
Exult  in  their  fierce  union  7  I  am  aad. 
And  know  not  why  the  simple  Peasants  crowd 
Beneath  the  Chieftains'  standard!*'  Thus  the  Maid. 


To  her  the  tutelary  Spirit  replied : 
**  When  Luxury  and  Lust's  exhausted  stares 
No  more  can  rouse  the  appetites  of  Kings ; 
When  the  low  flattery  of  their  reptile  Lords 
Falls  flat  and  heavy  on  the  accustom'd  ear ; 
When  Eunuchs  sing,  and  Fools  buflboneiy  make. 
And  Dancers  writhe  their  harloiplimba  in  vain; 
Then  War  and  all  its  dread  vicissitudes 
Pleasingly  agitate  their  stagnant  Hearts ; 
Its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  victories,  its  defeats. 
Insipid  Royalty's  keen  condiment ! 
Therefore  waixymed  and  unprofited 


(Victima  at  once  and  Execnttoners), 
The  congregated  Husbandmen  lay  waste 
The  Vineyard  and  the  Harvest    As  long 
The  Bothnic  coast,  or  southward  of  the  line, 
Though  hush'd  the  Winds  and  cloudless  die  hi^ 

Noon, 

Tet  if  Leviathan,  weary  of  ease. 
In  sports  unwieldy  toss  his  Island-bulk, 
Ocean  behind  him  billows,  and  before 
A  storm  of  waves  breaks  foamy  on  the  struid. 
And  hence,  for  times  and  seasons  bloody  and  daric. 
Short  Peace  shall  skin  the  wounds  of  causeless  War' 
And  War,  his  strained  sinews  knit  anew. 
Still  viol^e  the  unfinish'd  works  of  Peace. 
But  yonder  look !  for  more  demands  thy  view!" 
He  said :  and  straightway  from  the  opposite  Isle 
A  Vapor  sailed,  as  when  a  cloud,  exhaled 
From  Egypt's  fields  that  steam  hot  pestilence. 
Travels  the  sky  for  many  a  trackless  league. 
Till  o'er  some  Death-doom'd  land,  distant  in  vain. 
It  broods  incumbent    Forthwith  from  the  Plain, 
Facing  the  Isle,  a  brighter  cloud  arose. 
And  steer'd  its  course  which  way  the  Vapor  went 


The  Maiden  paused,  musing  what  diis  might  i 
But  long  time  pass'd  not,  ere  that  brighter  clood 
Retum'd  more  bright ;  along  the  plain  it  swept ; 
And  soon  from  forth  its  bursting  sides  emerged 
A  dazzling  form,  broad-bosom'd,  bold  of  eye. 
And  wild  her  hair,  save  where  with  laurels  bound.- 
Not  mere  miy'estic  stood  the  healing  God, 
When  from  his  bow  the  arrow  sped  that  slew 
Huge  Python.    Shriek'd  Ambition's  giant  throng. 
And  with  them  hiss'd  the  Locust-fiends  that  crawl'd' 
And  glitter'd  in  Corruption's  slimy  track. 
Great  was  their  wrath,  for  short  they  knew  theii^ 

reign; 

And  such  commotion  made  they,  and  uproar. 
As  when  the  mad  Tornado  bellows  throu{^ 
The  guilty  islands  of  the  western  main. 
What  time  departing  from  their  native  shoiei* 
Eboe,  or  Koiomantyn's*  plain  of  Palms, 


•  The  ■IsTes  in  the  Wsst-Indln  ooMidsr  death  ssa  I 
to  their  native  eeantry.  Thii  sentiineot  ia  thns  eixpie»ed  fa» 
the  introdocUoa  to  a  Ofeek  Prise-Ode  on  the  Slave-I^sda,  of 
whieh  the  ideas  are  better  then  the  lanfosge  in  which  Ihv 
are  conveyed. 

II  cKom  rvXaf,  Oavart,  wpoXumtv 

Ov  (tvtoBii  on  ycwd»v  citapayitn ; 

Ov^  oXoXvyftc#| 

AXXc  KOI  KvxXoiffi  ;^opeinMre(fft 
K'off/uirwv  xoff*  ^o$ipot  ftn  wet 
AXX*  ofMf  EXco9i^(f  ffwocMi;, 

Xrvyvt  Tvpawvt ! 
AavKtoif  nnt  imfivytffn  aiivi 
A I  ^oXo^viev  luAppttms  QtSna 
kiBtponXofyTots  v«v  9099*  avun 

Harpii  h*  oicv. 
EvOa  ftav  ^pavat  ISp^fityriciv 
Aft^i  wiryrictv  nrpiVHV  vir'  aXmtVf 
Ov^'we  fip9T0is  siraBov  fipoT9i%  ra 

Auva  Xtyonu. 

LrmiAL  TRANSLATIOlf . 

Leaviac  the  Gates  of  Derkneae,  O  DeMh!  Aastod  tbeo  tea 
Raee  yoked  wHh  Mifcry !  Thou  wilt  not  be  received  wkk 
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Hw  inAniate  spiritB  of  the  Muider'd  make 
FSeroe  merriment,  and  vengeance  ask  of  Heaven. 
Warai'd  with  new  influence,  the  miwholeaome  plain 
Sent  ap  its  foulest  fogs  to  meet  the  Mora : 
The  Sim  that  roae  on  Freedom,  rose  in  blood ! 

"Maiden  bebved.  and  Delegate  of  Heaven  !"* 
rTo  her  the  tutelary  Spirit  said) 
"  Soon  shall  the  Morning  struggle  into  Day, 
The  stormy  Morning  into  cloudless  Noon. 
Much  hast  thou  seen,  nor  all  canst  understand — 
Bat  this  be  thy  best  Omen^Save  thy  Country !" 


kcentiow  of  cheeks,  nor  with  faoera)  alalation— but  with 
ciicliait  d&DCM  and  the  joy  of  iong*.  Thoa  art  terrible  indeed, 
l«t  tboo  dweUest  with  Liberty,  item  Genioa!  Borne  on  tby 
duk  pnioM  ovw  the  swelling  of  ocean,  they  return  to  their 
native  country.  There,  by  the  aide  of  Fountaina  beneath 
Citron-frove*.  the  kivere  tell  to  their  beloved  what  borrora, 
fceng  Men,  they  had  endttred  ftom  Men. 


Thus  saying,  from  the  answering  Maid  he  poaa'd. 
And  with  him  disappeared  the  Heavenly  Viakm. 

**  Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven  f 
All-ronsciotis  Presence  of  the  Universe ! 
Nature's  vast  Ever-acting  Energy  I 
In  Will,  in  Deed,  Impulse  of  AU  to  All ! 
Whether  thy  love  with  unrefracted  ray 
Beam  on  the  Prophet's  piu^ed  eye.  or  if 
Diseasing  realms  the  enthusiast,  wild  of  thought. 
Scatter  new  frenzies  on  the  infected  throng. 
Thou  both  inspiring  and  predooming  both. 
Fit  instruments  and  best,  of  perfect  end : 
Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  aiid  Heaven!" 

And  first  a  landscape  rose. 
More  wild  and  waste  and  desolate  than  where 
The  while  bear,  drifting  on  a  field  of  ice, 
Howls  to  her  sunder'd  cubs  with  pitcotis  rage 
And  savage  agony. 


SiWlint  Eeatiefit. 


POEMS  OC5CASIONED  BY  POLITICAL 
EVENTS  OR  FEELINGS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THEM. 


Wbeo  I  hare  bone  hi  memory  what  has  Umed 

Great  natioiis,  how  ennobling  tbooghts  depart 

When  mm  change  aworda  for  legera.  and  deaert 

Tbe  atndoot'a  bower  for  gold,  aome  feara  unnamed 

I  bad.  my  country !  Am  I  to  be  blamed  1 

Bat,  when  I  think  of  Thee,  and  what  Thou  art. 

Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Of  thoae  anflfial  (ears  1  am  aahamed. 

B«t  dearly  moat  we  prise  thee ;  we  who  find 

In  thee  a  bulwark  of  tbe  cause  of  men ; 

And  I  by  my  aiTaction  waa  beguiled. 

What  wonder  if  a  poet,  now  and  then. 

Among  tbe  many  morementa  of  hia  mind, 

Fah  for  thee  aa  a  Lover  or  a  Child. 

fVordswvrtk. 


ODE  TO  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR.* 

lod,  loVf  &  A  cacff. 
Tv*  aS  Its  ieiv^s  ipOofuivTcias  nivos 
Zrpt^if  rapdfffffav  ^poiploii  i0i7/ifoff. 

•  «•«** 

*Ay«y  y*  JikijOSjiamv  n*  Iptis, 

iEacHYL.  Agttm.  1225. 


AROimiLNT. 

Tbe  Ode  commences  widi  an  Addreas  to  the  Divine 
Providence,  that  regulates  mto  one  vast  harmony  all 
the  events  of  time,  hDwever  calamitous  some  of  them 


may  appear  to  mortals.  The  second  Strophe  calJa 
on  men  to  suspend  their  private  joys  and  sorrowi^ 
and  devote  them  for  a  while  to  the  cause  of  himian 
nature  in  general.  The  first  Epode  speaks  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  who  died  of  an  apoplexy  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1796 ;  having  just  concluded  a 
subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Kings  combined  against 
France.  The  first  and  second  Antistrophe  describe 
the  Image  of  the  Departing  Year,  etc.  as  in  a  viaioo. 
The  second  Epode  prophesies,  in  anguiah  of  spirit^ 
the  downffdl  of  this  coimtry. 


*Thia  Ofc  waa  composed  on  the  94tfa.  95th.  and  96lh  days 
oTDaeembcr,  17W:  and  was  first  pablished  oo  the  last  day  of 
ihacyaar. 


I. 

Spirit  who  sweepest  the  wild  Harp  of  Time ! 

It  is  most  hard,  with  an  imtroubled  ear 

Thy  dark  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear! 
Yet,  mine  eye  fix'd  on  Heaven's  unchanging  dime. 
Long  when  I  listen'd,  free  from  mortal  fear. 

With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind ; 

When  lo !  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  wind, 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  Departing  Year  ! 
Starting  from  my  silent  sadness, 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness, 
Ere  yet  the  entered  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 
[  raised  the  impetuous  song,  and  solenmiied  hie 


IL 
Hither,  from  the  recent  tomb, 
From  the  prison's  direr  gloom, 
From  Distemper's  midnight  anguiah ; 
And  thence,  where  Poverty  doth  waste  and  langniah. 
Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending, 

Love  illtmiines  manhood's  maze  ; 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infants  bending, 
Hope  has  fix'd  her  wishful  gaze, 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dance. 
Ye  Woes !  ye  young-eyed  Joys !  advance  t 
31 
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By  Time*t  wild  harp,  and  by  d&e  hand 
Whose  inde&tigable  iweep 
Raiaea  its  fiUeful  stringi  from  deep, 
I  bid  you  haste,  a  mix*d  tumultooos  band ! 
From  every  private  bower, 

And  each  domestic  hearth. 
Haste  for  one  solemn  hour ; 
And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  louder  voice. 
O'er  Nature  struggling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice  ! 
Still  echoes  the  dread  Name  that  o'er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  Hell : 

Ajid  now  advance  in  saintly  Jubilee 
Justice  and  Truth !  They  too  have  heard  thy  spell. 
They  loo  obey  thy  name,  Divineat  Liberty ! 

m. 

I  mark'd  Ambition  in  his  war-array ! 

I  heard  the  mailed  Monarch's  troublous  cf]^ — 
**  Ah!  wherefore  does  the  Northern  Conqueress stay! 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way  V* 
Fly,  mailed  Monarch,  fly ! 
Stunn'd  by  Death's  twice  mortal  maoe. 
No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  ftce 
The  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  ejre ! 
Manes  of  the  unnumber'd  shun ! 
Ye  that  gasp'd  on  Warsaw's  pkin! 
Ye  that  erst  at  Ismail's  tower, 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams, 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
'Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infants'  screams ! 
Spirits  of  the  uncoffin'd  slain. 

Sudden  bUists  of  triumph  swelling. 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  train. 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling  I 
Hie  exterminating  fiend  is  fled — 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom) 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate. 
Each  some  tyrant^murderer's  fiite! 


IV. 
Departing  Year !  't  was  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision !  Where  akme, 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  die  cloudy  throne. 
Aye  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore. 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
Thou  storied'st  thy  sad  hours !  Silence  ensued. 
Deep  silence  o'er  the  ethereal  multitude, 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  vrith 
gbries  shone. 
Then,  his  eye  wild  ardors  glancing. 
From  the  choired  Gods  advancing. 
The  Spirit  of  the  EUirth  made  reverence  meet. 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy  seat 


Throughout  the  blissful  throng, 

Hush'd  were  harp  and  song  : 
Till  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  Lnmpads  seven 

(The  mystic  Words  of  Heaven), 

Permissive  signal  make  : 
The  fervent  Spirit  bow'd,  then  spread  his  winga  and 
spake! 


**  Thou  m  stormy  blackness  dnoning 

Love  and  uncreated  Light, 
By  the  E^arth's  unsolaced  groaning, 
Seize  thy  terrors.  Arm  of  might ! 
By  Peace  with  profler'd  insult  sacred. 
Masked  Hate  and  envying  Scorn ! 
By  Years  of  Havoc  yet  unborn ! 
And  Hunger's  bosom  to  the  firost-windi  baredf 
But  chief  by  Afric's  wrongs, 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul ! 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  Syncd,  *  full  of  gifla  and  Hes!' 
By  Wealth's  insensate  hiugh!  by  Torture's  howl! 
Avenger,  rise ! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  Island  scowl. 
Her  quiver  fiiU,  and  with  unbroken  bow  ? 
Speak!  from  thy  storro-bbck  Heaven,  O  speak  aloud  ? 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  sopne  uncertain  dood ! 

O  dart  the  flash!  O  rise  and  deal  the  blow! 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries! 

Hark !  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  groani  M«w  t 
Rise,  God  of  Nature !  rise." 


VL 

The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  dread. 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  nig^ 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweaUdrops  gather  on  my  limbs ; 

My  ears  throb  hot ;  my  ejre-balls  start; 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims ; 
Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart ; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  Death ! 
No  stronger  agony  oomibunda 

The  Soldier  en  the  vrar-field  spread. 
When  all  foredone  vrith  toil  and  woundik 

Death-like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  dead 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  day-light  fled. 

And  the  night-wind  cbmors  hoarse ! 
See !  the  starting  wretch's  head 

lies  pOlow'd  oq  a  brother'a  oone!) 


vn. 

Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 
O  Albion!  O  my  mother  Isle ! 
Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers. 
Glitter  green  vrith  sunny  showers ; 
Hiy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  gUttering  dells 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks) ; 
And  Ocean,  'mid  his  uproar  wild 
Speaks  safety  to  his  island-child  ! 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  Quiet  loved  thy  shore ! 
Nor  ever  proud  Invader's  rage 
Or  aack'd  thy  towers,  or  stain'd  thy  fieUi  with 


vin. 

Abandon'd  of  Heaven!  mad  Avarice  thy  guide. 
At  cowardly  distance,  yet  kindling  with  piide— 
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Ifid  ^7  herdi  and  thy  oocn-fieldi  Mcnre  thoa  hatt 


And  join*d  die  wfld  yeUing  of  Famme  and  Blood ! 
•nemtkmanMdiee!  'Hiey  with  eager  wondering 

Shan  hear  Deatmctioo,  like  a  Vulture,  acream ! 

Sttmoge-eyed  Deetroction!  who  with  many  a  dream 
Of  aeotral  fiiea  diroogh  nether  seas  npthundering 

Soodiea  her  fierce  solitude ;  yet,  aa  die  lies 
Bf  firid  fcont,  or  red  volcanic  ■tream. 

If  •▼er  to  her  Bdlea  dragoiMyea, 

O  Albioii!  thy  predeatin'd  mina  riae. 
Hie  fiend-hag  on  her  perilooa  conch  doth  leapv 
Bteiering  diatamper^d  triumph  m  her  charmed  sleepw 

DL 

Away,  ny  loul,  away ! 
In  Tain,  in  Tain,  the  Birds  of  warning  aing— 
And  havk!  I  hear  the  &miah*d  hrood  of  prey 
flap  dieir  lank  pennona  on  the  groaning  wind! 
Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
I,  unpartaking  of  the  evil  thing, 
Widi  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
finiii»ititig  for  food  my  scanty  soil, 
HaTO  wafl'd  my  country  widi  a  kmd 
Now  I  reeantre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sahbadi  of  meek  seU^cootent; 
Ceane'd  fitan  die  yaporous  passions  that  bedim 
Godls  haagd,  mmn  of  die  Seiaphim. 


PRANCE. 


Tb  Cknda!  dmt  ftr  above  me  float  and  pause, 

Whoae  patfiless  march  no  mortal  may  control ! 

Ye  Ocean-Waves !  that,  wheresoe'er  ye  roll, 
Tidd  homage  only  to  eternal  laws ! 
Te  Woods!  that  listen  to  the  night-birds'  siikging. 

Mid  way  die  smooth  and  periloos  slope  redined. 
Save  whffD  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging. 

Have  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind ! 
Where,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 
IVroogh  gkxNDs,  which  never  woodman  ttod. 

How  oft,  pursuing  ftncies  holy. 
My  moonlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound, 

Inspired,  beyond  the  guess  of  foUy, 
By  each  rude  shape  and  vrild  unconquerable  sound ! 
0  ye  loud  Waves!  and  O  ye  Forests  high! 

And  O  ye  Clouds  that  (kr  above  me  soar'd ! 
Than  rising  Sun!  thou  blue  rejoicing  Sky ! 

Tea,  every  diing  that  is  and  will  be  Iree! 

Bear  witness  hr  me,  wheresoe*er  ye  be. 

With  what  deep  worship  I  have  ilill  ador'd 
The  spirit  of  divinest  liberty. 

.    U. 
When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  uprear'd, 

And  with  diatoadi,  which  smote  air,  earth  and  sea, 

8tamp*d  her  strong  foot  and  aaid  she  would  be  five, 
Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  foar'd ! 
Widi  vrfaata  joy  my  lo%  gratnlation 

Unaw'd  I  asng,  amid  a  ^vish  band  t 
And  when  to  wfaehn  the  disenchanted  natkm, 

like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wiard's  wand. 


The  Afonarchs  march*d  in  evil  day. 
And  Britain  joined  the  dire  array ; 

Tliougfa  dear  her  shores  and  drcling  ocean. 
Though  many  fiiendships,  many  3routl3ul  loves 

Had  swoln  the  patriot  emotion. 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  grovea; 
Tet  still  my  voice,  unalter'd,  sang  defeat 

To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling  lance. 
And  shame  too  long  delay'd  and  vain  retreat! 
For  ne'er,  O  liberty!  with  partial  aim 
I  dimm'd  thy  light  or  damp'd  thy  holy  flame ; 

But  bless'd  die  psans  cf  delivered  Franee, 
And  himgmy  head  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

m. 

"  And  what,"  I  said, «« dioui^  Blaaphemy's  loud  scraam 
Widi  diat  sweet  mmio  of  deliveranoe  strove ! 
Tliough  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  paasions  wov« 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dream ' 
Te  storms,  diat  round  the  dawning  east  assembled, 
The  Sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  li^t ! 
And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  diat  hoped  and 
trembled. 
The  dissnnanoe  ceased,  and  aU  aeem'd  calm  anc' 
bright; 
When  France  her  fiont  deepacarr'd  and  gory 
Conceal'd  with  clustering  wreadis  of  glory ; 

When,  insupportaUy  advancing. 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  trunp; 

While  timid  looks  of  fiiry  glancing, 
Domeatic  treason,  crush'd  beiMath  her  fotal  stamp, 
Wridied  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore ; 

Tlien  I  raproach'd  my  fears  that  would  not  flee ; 
"  And  soon,"  I  said,  **  shall  Wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan! 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone, 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  fi«e. 
Till  Love  and  Joy  kx>k  round,  and  caU  the  Earth 
their  own." 

IV. 
Forgive  me.  Freedom!  O  forgive  dioae  < 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  kxid  lament, 

Fkom  Ueak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  sent — 
I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  hlood-stain'd  i 

Heroea,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perish'd 
And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain«gows 

With  bleeding  wounds;  forgive  me  that  I  cherish'd 
One  thought  that  ever  bless'd  your  cruel  foes! 

To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt. 

Where  Peace  her  jealous  home  had  built; 
A  patriot  race  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  dieb  stormy  wilds  so  dear; 

And  with  inexpiable  spirit 
To  taint  the  bloodleas  freedom  of  the  mountaineer— 
O  France,  that  mockeet  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind. 

And  patriot  only  m  pernicious  toils ! 
Are  these  diy  boasts.  Champion  of  human-kind  f 

To  mix  vrith  Kmgs  in  the  low  lust  of  sway. 
Tell  in  die  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  prey ; 
To  insult  the  shrine  of  Liberty  vrith  spoils 

From  Freemen  torn ;  to  tempt  and  to  betray? 


file  Senaoal  and  die  Dark  rebel  in  vain, 
Slavea  by  their  own  compulsion !  In  mad  game 
Tliey  bmst  their  manacles  and  wear  die  name 

Of  Freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain ! 
33  I 
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O  Liberty !  with  profitlefli  endeavor 
Have  I  purroed  thee,  many  a  weary  hour ; 

But  thou  nor  twell'st  the  victor't  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  iky  soul  in  ibmis  of  human  power. 
Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee 
(Not  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee), 
Alike  from  Priestcrafl's  harpy  minions, 
,   And  factious  Blasphemy*s  ohscener  slaves. 

Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions. 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmates  of  the 

waves! 
^jid  there  I  felt  thee !— on  that  sea-cliff*s  verge. 

Whose  pines,  scarce  travell'd  by  the  breeze  above. 

Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge ! 

Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  templet  bare, 

And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air, 

Posseanng  all  things  with  intensest  love, 

O  Liberty !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 

February,  1797. 


FEARS  IN  SOUTUDE. 

WKtTTW   IN    AP&IL,   1798,  DIHUNO  THK    ALARM  OF 
AN   INVASION. 

A  omxEN  and  silent  spot,  amid  the  hflls, 
A  small  and  silent  dell !  0*er  stiller  place 
No  sinking  sky-lark  ever  poised  himself. 
The  hills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope, 
Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on. 
All  golden  with  Uie  nover-bloomless  furze, 
^Vhich  now  blooms  most  profusely ;  but  the  dell. 
Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fredi  and  delicate 
As  vernal  convfield,  or  the  unripe  flax. 
When,  through  its  half-transparent  stalks,  at  eve. 
The  level  Sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light 
Oh !  *ttt  a  quiet  spirit-healing  nook ! 
Which  all,  methinks,  would  love ;  but  chiefly  he, 
The  humble  man,  vrbo,  in  his  youthful  years. 
Knew  just  so  much  of  ibUy,  as  had  made 
His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise ! 
Here  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  wither*d  heath. 
While  fifom  the  tinging-lark  (that  sings  unseen 
The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best). 
And  from  the  Sun,  and  from  the  breezy  Air, 
Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame ; 
And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts, 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
Religious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature ! 
And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 
In  a  hilfeleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds. 
And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  O  singing-lark! 
That  singest  Uke  an  angel  in  the  clouds ! 


My  God !  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
For  such  a  man,  who  would  full  fain  preserve 
His  soul  in  calmness,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  his  human  bretfarni — O  my  God ! 
It  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  he  must  think 
What  upioar  and  what  strife  may  now  be  stirring 
This  way  or  that  way  o'er  diese  silent  hiU»— 
Invasion,  and  the  thunder  and  the  ahoa^ 


And  all  the  crash  of  onset ;  fear  and  rage, 

And  undetermined  conflict— even  now, 

Even  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  isle ; 

Carnage  and  groans  beneath  this  blessed  Sun ! 

We  have  oflended,  Oh !  my  countrjrmen ! 

We  have  oflended  very  grievously, 

And  been  roost  tyrannous.    From  east  to  west 

A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  Heaven ! 

The  wretclied  plead  against  us ;  multitudes 

Countless  and  vehement,  the  Sons  of  God, 

Our  Brethren !  like  a  cloud  that  travels  on, 

Steam'd  up  fh>m  C^airo  «  swamps  of  pestilence. 

Even  so,  my  countrymen !  liuve  we  gone  forth 

And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  and  pangs. 

And,  deadlier  far,  our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 

With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  man. 

His  body  and  his  soul !  Meanwhile,  at  home. 

All  individual  dignity  and  power 

Inguird  in  Courts,  Committees,  Institutions, 

Associations  and  Societies, 

A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speech-reporting  Guild, 

One  Benetit-CIub  for  mutual  flattery. 

We  have  drunk  up.  demure  as  at  a  grace, 

Pbllutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth ; 

Contemptuous  of  all  honorable  rule, 

Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man's  lifo 

For  gold,  as  at  a  market!  The  sweet  words 

Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 

Might  stem  destruction  were  they  wisely  preach'd. 

Are  mutter'd  o*er  by  men,  whose  tones  proclaim 

How  flat  a^  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade: 

Rank  scoflem  some,  hut  most  too  indolent 

To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know  their  truth. 

Oh !  blasphemous!  the  book  of  lifo  is  made 

A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which 

We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  break ; 

For  all  must  swear — all  and  in  every  place. 

College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice-court ; 

All,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed. 

Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest, 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  young ; 

All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  peijury. 

That  fiuth  doth  reel ;  the  very  name  of  God 

Sounds  hke  a  juggler's  charm ;  and,  bold  with  joy. 

Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place, 

(Portentous  sight!)  the  owlet  Atheism, 

Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon. 

Drops  his  blue-fhnged  hds,  and  holds  them  close. 

And  hooting  at  the  glorious  Sun  in  Heaven, 

Cries  out,  **  Where  is  it?" 

Thankless  too  for  peace 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  perilous  seas). 
Secure  from  actual  warfare,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  the  wai^whoop,  passionate  for  war ! . 
Alas!  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings  (famine  or  blue  plague. 
Battle,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintiy  snows). 
We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  clamorous 
For  war  and  bloodshed ;  animating  sports. 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  of; 
Spectaton  and  not  combatants  r  No  guest 
Antidpative  of  a  wrong  unfelt. 
No  speculation  or  contingency. 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vague  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause ;  and  fbrth 
(JBtaSTd  out  with  big  preamble,  holy  i 
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And  a^hintioiM  of  the  God  in  Heaven), 

We  eeiMi  our  mendatee  for  the  certain  death 

Of  thonaandi  and  ten  thouanda !  Boya  and  girli. 

And  women,  that  would  groan  to  we  a  child 

Pall  off  an  inaect't  leg,  aU  read  of  war, 

Tbe  beat  amnaement  ior  our  moming-ineal ! 

TIm  poor  wrocch,  who  haa  learnt  hie  onljr  prajren 

FnxB  coiaea,  who  knowa  acaroely  worda  enough 

To  aak  a  ble«ing  fiom  hia  Hearenly  Father, 

Becomea  a  fluent  phraaeman,  abiolute 

And  tedmical  in  victoriea  and  defeat!. 

And  all  our  dainty  terma  lor  fratricide ; 

Tenna  which  we  trundle  imoothly  o'er  our  longuea 

Lfte  mere  abatractiona,  empty  aounda,  to  which 

We  join  no  feeling  and  attach  no  form ! 

As  if  the  aoldier  died  without  a  wound ; 

As  if  the  fibres  of  this  godlike  frame 

Were  gored  without  a  pang ;  as  if  the  wretch. 

Who  fbll  in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 

Faas'd  off  to  Heaven,  translated  and  not  kill'd : 

As  though  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him. 

No  God  to  judge  him!  Therefore,  evil  days 

Are  coming  on  us,  O  my  countrymen ! 

And  vdiat  if  all-avenging  Providence, 

anoog  and  retributive,  should  make  us  know 

llie  meaning  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 

llie  deaolatioD  and  the  agony 

Of  our  fierce  doings! 


Spare  us  yet  awhile, 
Fadier  and  God !  O!  spare  us  yet  awhile ! 
Oh !  let  not  English  women  drag  their  flight 
Fainting  beneath  the  burthen  of  their  babes. 
Of  the  sweet  infants,  that  but  yesterday 
Langfa'd  at  the  breast !  Sons,  brothers,  husbands,  aU 
Who  ever  gaxed  with  fondness  on  the  forms 
Which  grew  up  virith  you  round  the  same  firewnde. 
And  all  who  ever  heard  the  sabboth-bells 
Without  the  infidel's  scorn,  make  yourselves  pure ! 
Stand  forth :  be  men !  repel  an  impious  ibe. 
Impious  and  fiilse,  a  light  yet  cruel  race. 
Who  langh  away  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth 
Wuk  deeds  of  murder ;  and  still  prorouing 
Freedom,  themselves  too  sensual  to  be  frc^ 
Poison  life's  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 
Of  foith  and  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
Ami  aD  that  lifte  the  spirit!  Stand  we  forth ; 
Render  them  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean. 
And  let  diem  toss  as  idly  on  its  waves 
As  the  vile  sea-weed,  which  some  mountain-blast 
Swept  fiom  our  shores !  And  oh !  may  we  return 
Not  with  a  drunken  triumph,  but  with  fear. 
Repenting  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  stung 
So  fierce  a  foe  to  frenzy! 


I  have  told. 
O  Britona!  O  my  brethren!  I  have  told 
Moat  bitter  truth,  but  withont  bittemeas. 
Nor  deem  my  wal  or  foctioua  or  miatimed  ; 
For  never  can  true  courage  dwell  with  themr 
Who,  playing  tricks  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
At  tbi«r  own  vices.    We  have  been  too  long 
Dupes  of  a  deep  deluskm !  Somev  belikOk. 
Groaning  with  restless  enmity,  expect 
AD  change  fiom  change  of  constituted  power; 
As  if  a  Government  had  been  a  robe, 


On  which  our  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg*d 

like  fancy  points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 

Pull*d  off  at  pleasure.    Fondly  these  attach 

A  radical  causation  to  a  few 

Pbor  drudgea  of  chastising  Providence* 

Who  borrow  all  their  huea  and  quaUtiea 

From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedneas. 

Which  gave  them  birth  and  nursed  them.    Othaia, 

meanwhile. 
Dote  with  a  mad  idolatry ;  and  all 
Who  will  not  fallliefore  their  images, 
And  3rield  them  worship,  they  are  enemiea 
Even  of  their  country ! 

Such  have  I  been  deem'd^ 
But,  O  dear  Britain!  O  my  Mother  Isle ! 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and  hofy 
To  me,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  and  a  father!  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  Ihy  rocky  shores. 

0  native  Britain !  O  my  Mother  Isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  elae  but  dear  and 

holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakea  and  mountam-hills. 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas» 
Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life. 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts. 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature. 
All  lovely  and  all  honorable  things. 
Whatever  makea  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being  t 
There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  m  my  soul 
Unborrow'd  from  my  country.    O  divine 
And  beauteous  island !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 

1  walk  vrith  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs. 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me ! 

May  ny  fears, 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain !  and  may  the  vaunta 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Paai  like  die  gust,  that  roar'd  and  died  away 
In  die  distant  tree :  which  heard,  and  only  heaid 
In  this  low  dell,  bow'd  not  the  delicate  grass. 


But  now  the  gentle  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
The  fruit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  furae : 
The  light  has  left  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Though  still  a  sunny  gleam  liea  beautiful, 
Adant  the  ivied  beacon.    Now  fiirewell. 
Farewell,  awhile,  O  sofl  and  silent  spot ! 
On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill. 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way;  and  lo!  recall'd 
From  bodinga  that  have  well-nigh  wearied  ma, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  pause 
Startled !  And  after  lonely  sojourning 
Injnich  a  quiet  and  surrounding  nook. 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy  main, 
Dim-tinted,  there  die  mighty  nuyesty 
I  Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 
And  elmy  fields,  seems  Vke  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  ghring  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought! 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey!  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge  elms  , 
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Chifleringy  wbiek  mark  the  maiuion  of  my  fiiend. 
And  cloie  behind  diem,  hidden  from  my  view, 
It  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 
And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace !  Widi  lij^ 
And  quicken'd  fbotiteps  thitheiwrnrd  I  tend. 
Remembering  diee,  O  green  and  nlent  dell ! 
And  gratefnl,  that,  by  nature's  quietneai 
And  tolitaiy  musings,  all  my  heart 
Is  Boften'd,  and  made  wortlqr  to  indulge 
Lore,  and  the  thoughts  that  3reain  ibr  human-kind. 
NiAfBt  Stowey,  April  88d,  179& 


FIRE,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER. 

A  WAR  BdOGUB. 

wrre  an  apologetic  rKETACC* 


Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alooe  the  praise  is  due. 


Tke  Seem  a  deaolaied  TVoct  m  La  VeMe.  FAMmx 
ig  diaetmred  lying  om  ike  gmmi  ;  toheraUerFaat 
mi  Sllvqetesl. 


Snmi! 


who  sent  you  here  t 

SLAUGHTEE  (to  FIBlE). 


I  win  whisper  it  in  her  ear.  . 

FOE. 

Noi  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spiriti  tell : 
Twill  make  a  hdiday  in  HelL 

No!  no!  no! 
MyaelC  I  named  him  onoe  betow. 
And  aU  the  souls,  that  damned  be, 
Leap'd  up  at  once  in  anarchy,   . 
Clapp'd  their  hands  and  daiuied  for  glee. 
They  no  longer  heeded  me ; 
But  lang^'d  to  hear  Hell's  burning  rafien 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughteis ! 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell! 
TwOl  make  a  holiday  in  Hen ! 


Whiqwr  it, sister!  so  and  so! 
In.  a  dark  hin^  soft  and  stow. 


Letten  four  do  form  his  i 
And  who  sent  you  f 


lliesune!  diei 


Ha  came  by  stealth,  and  unkx^d  my  den, 
And  I  have  drunk  the  blood  sfaioe  than 
or  dirioe  three  hundred  thousand  men. 


Who  bade  you  do  itt 


The  sune!  the  araw! 


*  8ss  /Umwilli  to  **5fMisM  Lssssf.* 


llianki,  sister,  tfianks!  the  men  have  Med, 

Their  wives  and  diei^  children  foint  for  bnad. 

I  stood  in  a  swampy  fiekl  of  batde; 

With  bones  and  sculls  I  made  a  ratde, 

To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrkm  crow. 

And  the  homeless  dog— but  diey  would  not  ga 

So  off  I  flew;  for  how  could  I  bear 

To  see  them  gorge  dieir  dainty  fore! 

I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevish  squaU, 

And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage-wall— 

Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there? 


Whisper  it,  sister!  in  our  ear. 

FAMUIE. 

A  baby  beat  its  djring  mother. 
I  had  starved  the  one,  and  was 


Who  bade  you  do'tT 

FAMUIE. 

The 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo! 
To  him  akme  tlw  praise  is  due. 


sune!  Ihes^me! 


Sblers!  I  from  Ireland  came! 

Hedge  and  corn-fields  aU  on  flame, 

I  triumph'd  o'er  the  setting  sun! 

And  aU  the  while  die  vroA  was  dooa. 

On  as  I  strode  with  my  huge  strides^ 

I  flung  back  my  head  and  I  held  my  sklea. 

It  was  so  rare  a  piece  of  ftm 

To  see  the  swelter'd  cattle  run 

With  uncouth  gallop  through  the  nigh^ 

Scared  by  die  red  toad  noisy  light! 

By  the  light  of  his  own  bkudng  cot 

Was  many  a  naked  rebel  shot: 

llie  houseetreem  met  die  flame  and  hiss'd, 

Whfle  crssh!  feU  in  the  roof;  I  wist. 

On  some  of  those  old  bedrid  nurses, 

Tliat  deal  in  discontent  and  curses. 


Who  bade  you  do 't? 


BOTB. 


FIEE. 

The  same!  the 
Letters  four  do  fttm  his  name. 
He  let  me  kioae,  and  cried  Halloo! 
To  him  akne  the  praise  is  due. 


He  let  us  loose,  and  cried  HaUoo! 
How  ahan  we  yield  him  honor  due? 

FAMnVE. 


Wisdom  comes  with  lack  of  food, 
m  gnaw,  I'U  gnaw  die  multitude, 
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Tin  die  eup  of  nge  o'eilwim  .* 
They  ihan  ■ene  him  and  hk  brood — 

Tliey  ihall  teer  him  Hmb  fiom  Imib! 

muL 

O  dumkleei  beldamei  and  mitroe ! 
And  it  diia  all  diat  yott  can  do 
For  him  who  did  bo  mnch  for  joa? 
Nmoiy  months  he,  by  my  troth ! 
Hadi  lichly  cater*d  for  you  both ; 
And  in  an  hour  would  you  repay 
An  ei^  yean*  work  t — ^Away !  away ! 
lakneam&ithfol!  I 
Cfing  to  him  eYeriasiingly. 
1796. 


RECANTATION 

nxonmATiD  m  tbx  btoet  of  ths  had  ox. 

An  Ox,  long  fed  with  muaty  hay, 

And  woik*d  with  yoke  and  chain, 
Wae  tom'd  out  on  an  April  day, 
When  fieldi  are  in  their  beft  array. 
And  growing  graasea  sparkle  gay. 
At  once  with  sun  and  rain. 

The  grass  was  fine,  die  sun  was  bright 

With  truth  I  may  aver  it ; 
The  Ox  was  glad,  as  well  he  might, 
Thooght  a  green  meadow  no  bad  sigh^ 
And  frisk*d  to  diow  his  huge  delight, 

Moch  like  a  beast  of  spirit 

' Stop, neighbors !  stop !  why  these  alarms? 

Hie  Ox  is  only  glad." 
Botstin  they  poor  fiom  cots  and  form»-« 
Halloo!  the  parish  is  up  in  arms 
(A  hoaxuig  hunt  has  always  charms), 

Haikw!  the  Ox  is  mad. 

TV  fiii^ited  beast  scampered  about. 
Plunge !  through  the  hedge  he  drore— 

Hie  m^  pursue  widi  hideous  rout, 

A  boll-dog  iastens  on  his  snout. 

He  gofes  the  dog,  his  tongue  hangs  out — 
Ebi*s  mad,  he 's  mad,  l^  Jove ! 

*  Stop,  neighbors,  stop!"  aloud  did  call 

A  sage  ^  sober  hue, 
But  all  at  once  on  him  they  fell. 
And  women  squeak  and  children  squall, 
"What!  would  you  have  him  toss  us  all? 

And,  damme!  who  are  you?" 

Ah,  hapless  sage !  his  eam  they  stun. 

And  curse  him  o'er  and  o'er — 
'  Ton  bloody-minded  dog ! "  (cries  one,) 
"  To  dit  your  windpipe  were  good  fim^ 
^Odbl — you  for  an  tsi^Mouf*  son 
Of  a  Resbyteiian  w— re ! 


**  Too  'd  have  him  gore  the  parish-priest^ 

And  run  against  the  altar — 
You  Fiend  r* — The  sage  his  warmngs  ceased. 
And  North,  and  South,  and  West,  and  East, 
Halloo!  they  follow  the  poor  beast, 

Mat,  Dick,  Tom,  Bob,  and  Walter. 

Old  Lewis,  't  was  his  evil  day, 

Stood  trembling  in  his  shoes ; 
llie  Ox  was  his — what  could  he  say? 
Ifis  legs  were  stifi^'d  with  dismay. 
The  Ox  ran  o'er  bun  'mid  the  fiay. 

And  gave  him  his  death's  bnuse. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  on— bat  here, 
TbiB  Gospel  scarce  more  tnie  m — 

My  muse  stops  short  in  mid-careet^-^ 

Nay  I  gentle  reader!  do  not  sneer, 

I  cannot  choose  but  drop  a  tear, 
A  tear  for  good  old  Lewis. 

Ilie  flighted  beast  ran  through  the  town, 

AU  foUow'd,  boy  and  dad, 
Bull-dog,  PkuBon,  Shopman,  Clown, 
The  Publicans  rush'd  fiom  the  Crown, 
**  Halloo !  hamstring  him !  cut  him  down ! ' 

7%ey^rotie(fte/K)or  Ox  mad. 

Should  you  a  rat  to  madness  tease. 

Why  even  a  rat  might  plague  you : 
There  *s  no  philosopher  but  sees 
Tliat  rage  and  fear  are  one  disease — 
Though  that  may  bum  and  diis  may  fieeae 
They're  both  alike  the  ague. 

And  so  this  Ox,  in  fiantic  mood. 

Faced  round  like  any  Bull — 
The  mob  tum'd  tail,  and  he  pursued. 
Till  they  with  fiight  and  fear  were  stow'd. 
And  not  a  chick  of  afl  this  brood 

But  had  his  belly^iulL 

Old  Nick's  astride  the  beast,  'Vm  dear- 
Old  Nichokitf  to  a  tittle ! 
But  all  agree  he  'd  disappear. 
Would  but  (he  parKm  venture  near. 
And  through  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  steer. 
Squirt  out  some  &sting-spittle.t 

Achilles  was  a  warrior  fleet, 

Tbe  Trojans  he  could  worry — 
Our  parKMi  too  was  swift  of  fbet. 
Bat  show'd  it  chiefly  in  retreat! 
The  victor  Ox  scour'd  down  die  street 

The  mob  fled  hunyvskurry. 

Throufl^  gardens,  lanes,  and  fieUs  new-plow'd. 
Through  ki»  hedge  and  duough  ker  Mge, 

He  phmged  and  toai'd,  and  beUow'd  load. 

Till  in  his  madness  he  grew  pnmd 

To  see  diis  helter^kelter  crowd, 
Iliat  had  more  wndi  than  oouBge. 


t  Aeeosdisff  to  ths  npeisdttoD  ertlM  W«t  CooatriH,  if  yw 
saasttbs  Devil,  foa  BMir  sithsr  eat  Un  In  Inlf  with  s  iCiaw,  or 
tea  msr  esaNUm  isMSBdr  to  dinivssr^  «takiff  o««  Us 
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Alai !  to  mend  the  breachet  wide 

He  made  for  these  poor  ninniee* 
Thejr  all  moat  work,  whate'er  betide, 
Both  daya  and  months,  and  pay  beside 
(Sad  news  for  Avarice  and  for  Pride) 

A  sight  of  golden  guineas. 

Bat  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

Tlie  man  that  kept  his  senses. 
And  now  he  cried-->*  Stop,  neighbors!  sti^! 
The  Ox  is  mad !  I  would  not  swop, 
No,  not  a  school-boy's  fiurthing  top 

For  all  the  parish  fences. 

** The  Ox  is  mad!  Ho!  Dick.  Bob,  Mat! 

What  means  this  coward  fuss? 
Ho!  stretch  diia  rope  across  the  plat — 
T  will  trip  him  up— or  if  not  that. 
Why,  damme !  we  must  lay  him  fla^— 

See,  here 's  my  blunderbuas !  ** 

**  A  lying  dog!  just  now  he  said. 

The  Ox  was  only  glad, 
Let*s  break  his  Presbyterian  head !  ** — 
-  Hush! "  quoth  the  sage,  **  you  've  been  misled, 
No  qoarreb  now — ^let*s  all  make  head — 

Yam  dromlMepoor  Ox  tmtd!" 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careless  chat. 

With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper, 

In  eager  haste,  without  his  hat. 

As  blind  and  blundering  as  a  bat, 

In  came  that  fierce  aristocrat. 
Our  pursy  woollen  draper. 

And  so  my  Muse  perforce  drew  bit. 

And  in  he  rush'd  and  panted : — 
"  WeU,  have  you  heaid  f "— «  No !  not  a  whit" 
••  What!  han*t  you  heard  f "— Come,out  with  it ! " 
"That  Tierney  voles  for  Mister  Pitt, 

And  Sheridan  *s  rttanted." 


II.  LOVE  POEMa 


Qoss  IniaiiHs  tsoero  sljlas  oKm  ellbdit  is  bto. 
Periecia  Ue  laerymsa,  et  qood  phsrecrmtokveoti 
Die  puer  puero  fceh  mihi  cuapida  vulnoi, 
OnuiM  psnimtim  ooomudH  loocior  aUs, 
VivaodoqiM  mmal  nocimor.  rapimorqiM  msiwodo. 


FroiM  ftHa  mU  morasque  tlii*  novs  meotis  imsco, 
Voxqoe  sKod  Mmat — 

Pectore  none  gelido  calidMniaerainar  amantes, 
Jainqoe  Mwn  podet.    Veteret  tranquiUs  tomoftos 
Mmm  hofTrt  rolwgeasqwe  sMmn  putat  bta  loculain. 

Pttrmtk. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OF  THE 
DARK  LADIE. 

Tht  foDowinc  Poem  |a  iolmded  aa  the  faitrodoetioD  to  a 
aomewhatlonfferoiie.  The  on  of  (be  old  Ballad  word  Z.«dii<  for 
Lady.H  theoolj  piece  of  obaoleteoe«  in  it;  and  aa  it  is  pro- 
feaaedbr  a  tale  of  aneieat  timea.  t  tmac  that  the  aflbetiooate 
hnrwra  of  veoaraMe  antiquity  [aa  Camden  aayaj  will  frant  me 
their  paidoo.  and  perhapa  mar  be  indnoed  to  adaut  a  force 
and  pmpciely  in  it  A  heavier  «|lveetion  msr  he  addoeed 
ataiiMt  the  author,  that  in  thaae  timea  of  fear  and  expectalion, 
when  aoTehia*  ez^Ud*  around  u^  ia  all  direetiooa,  he  should 


mmeto  otht  to  the  publte  a-  liHy  tale  ofold-faahionnd  loves 
and  five  ream  aco,  I  own  I  ritoold  have  allowed  and  lek  the 
foree  of  thia  ohMKioo.  But,  alaa !  exploaioo  has  aucceeded 
exploeion  ao  rapidty.that  nuvelur  itaalf  eeaaea  to  appear  new,  and 
it  ia  poauble  that  DOW  even  a  aimple  slonr .wholly  nninapirad  witib 
poBtioa  or  peraooaHtf .  may  find  aome  altanlion  aoaid  the  hub- 
bub ofrevohitiooa,  aa  tothoae  who  have  remained  a  lone  time 
by  the  faOaofNiaffaia,  the  lowest  whiapering  beeosMod 
ly  aadible.  &  T.  C. 

Dae.  81. 1709. 


O  LKAVZ  the  lily  on  its  stem; 

O  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spray; 
O  leave  the  elder  bloom,  fiiir  maids! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypress  and  a  myrtle4)ough 

This  mom  arotmd  my  harp  you  twined. 
Because  it  6shion*d  mouniftilly 

lis  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  DOW  a  Tale  of  Love  and  Woe, 
A  woful  Tale  of  Love  I  sing  ; 

Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark!  it  sighs 
And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee ! 

O  come,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrongs 
BefoU  the  Dark  Ladie. 

Few  Sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve! 

She  loves  me  best,  whene*er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delighli. 
Whatever  stir  this  mortal  frame, 

An  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  i 


Oh !  ever  in  my  waking  dreams, 
I  dwell  upon  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  sate, 
\       Beside  the  ruin'd  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o*er  the  scene. 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve ; 

And  die  was  there,  my  hope,  my  Joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve! 

She  lean*d  against  the  armed  man. 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 

She  stood  and  listen'd  to  my  harp. 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

I  play*d  a  sad  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story— 

An  old  rude  song,  that  fitted  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listenM  with  a  flitting  blush. 

With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace  ; 

For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  &ce. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shieki  a  burning  brand ; 

And  how  for  ten  kng  years  he  woo*d 
The  Ladie  of  the  Land : 
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I  told  her  how  he  pined :  and  oh ! 

The  deep,  the  lew,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  tung  another's  love, 

Interpreted  my  own. 

8he  liiten'd  with  a  flitting  bloih ; 

With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace ; 
And  she  ibrgave  me,  that  I  gazed 

Too  fondly  on  her  lace ! 

Bat  when  I  told  the  cmel  scorn 

That  crazed  this  hold  aitd  lonely  Knight, 
And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain-woods, 

Nor  rested  day  or  night; 

And  how  he  croea'd  the  woodman's  paths. 
Through  briers  and  swampy  mosses  beat ; 

How  boughs  rebounding  scourged  his  limbs. 
And  low  stubs  gored  hm  feet ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade. 

And  sometimes  starling  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade ; 

There  come  and  look'd  him  in  the  face 
An  Angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 

And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight! 

And  how,  unknowing  what  he  did, 

He  leapt  amid  a  lawless  band. 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 

The  Ladie  of  the  Land  ! 

And  how  she  wept,  and  clasp'd  his  knees ; 

And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain — 
And  meekly  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain : 

And  how  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave ; 

And  how  his  madness  went  away, 
When  on  the  yellow  fore8t4eaves 

A  dying  man  he  lay ; 

His  dying  words — ^but  when  I  reach'd 
That  tend'rest  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 

Bfy  fidt'ring  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturiyd  her  soul  with  pity! 

AH  hnpulaea  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thriU'd  my  guiltless  Genevieve ; 

The  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 

An  undistinguishable  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  king  subdued, 

Subdued  and  cheri^'d  long ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 

She  blnsh'd  with  love  and  maiden-ehame; 
And,  like  the  murmurs  of  a  dream, 

I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 


<!  saw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell. 
Heave  and  swell  with  inward 

I  could  not  choose  but  love  to  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  rise.^.\»: 


Her  wet  cheek  glow*d :  she  step!  aside. 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepp'd ; 

Then  suddenly,  with  tim'rous  eye, 
She  flew  to  me  and  wept 

She  half  inclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 

And  bending  back  her  head,  kwk'd  up. 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

T  was  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  't  was  a  bashful  art, 

That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  calm'd  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride  ; 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride. 

And  now  once  more  a  tale  of  woe, 

A  woeful  tale  of  love  I  sing : 
For  thee,  my  Genevieve !  it  sighs, 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

When  last  I  sang  the  cruel  scorn 

That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  Knight, 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain>woods. 
Nor  rested  day  or  night ; 

I  promised  thee  a  sister  tale 

Of  man's  perfidious  cruelty  : 
Come,  then,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrong 

Befell  the  Dark  Ladie. 


LEWn,  OR  THE  CIRCASSL^ 
LOV&CHAUNT. 

At  midnight  by  the  stream  I  roved 
To  forget  the  form  I  loved. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

The  moon  was  high,  the  moonlight  gleam 

And  the  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Tamaha's  stream ; 
.    But  the  rock  shone  brighter  for, 
The  rock  hal^shelter'd  from  my  view 
By  pendent  bou^  of  tressy  ]rew — 
So  shines  my  Lewti's  forehead  fair, 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair. 
Image  of  Lewti !  fiom  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

I  saw  a  cloud  of  palest  hue. 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  pass'd ; 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grem 
With  floating  cofors  not  a  few. 

Till  it  reach'd  the  moon  at  hist: 
Then  the  cfoud  was  wholly  bright 
With  a  rich  and  amber  Light! 
And  so  with  many  a  Impe  I  seek 

And  virith  such  joy  I  ffod  my  Levirti : 
And  even  so  my  pole  wan  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty ! 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind, 
If  Lewti  never  wiU  be  kind. 
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Tho  litde  cloud — it  floali  away. 

Away  it  goes ;  away  io  toon! 
Alai !  it  hai  DO  power  to  itay : 
Its  huea  are  dim,  ill  fanea  are  gray^— 

Away  it  panea  fimn  the  moon! 
How  moomfully  it  aeema  to  fly, 

Eyer  Aiding  more  and  more. 
To  joyleH  regions  of  the  sky — 

And  now  'tis  whiter  than  before ! 
As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be, 

When,  Lewti !  on  my  couch  I  lie, 
A  dying  man  for  love  of  thee. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my 
And  yet  thou  didst  not  look  unkind. 


f  saw  a  vapor  in  the  sky, 

Tlun,  and  white,  and  very  high; 
I  ne'er  beheld  so  thin  a  clouid : 

Perhaps  the  breeies  that  can  fly 

Now  below  and  now  above. 
Have  snatch'd  aloft  the  lawny  shroud 

Of  Lady  ftir— that  died  for  love. 
For  maids,  as  well  as  youths,  have  perish'd 
From  fruitless  love  too  fondly  cherMi'd. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind — 
For  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

Hush !  my  heedless  feet  from  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  ever: 

Like  echoes  to  a  distant  thunder, 
They  plunge  into  the  gentle  river. 

The  river^wans  have  heard  my  treed. 

And  startle  from  their  reedy  bed. 

O  beauteous  Birds !  methinks  ye  measure 
Your  movements  to  some  heavenly  tune ! 

0  beauteous  Birds !  't  is  such  a  pleasure 
To  see  you  move  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 
To  sleep  by  day  and  wake  all  night 

I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies. 
When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes : 

It  is  a  breezy  jasmine-bower. 
The  nightingale  sings  o'er  her  head : 

Voice  of  the  Night !  had  I  the  power 
That  leafy  labyrinth  to  thread. 
And  creeps  like  diee,  with  soundless  tread, 
I  then  might  view  her  bosom  white 
Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight, 
As  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gently  swelling  wave. 

Oh !  that  she  saw  me  in  a  dream, 
And  dreamt  that  I  had  died  for*  care ; 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem, 
Tet  &ir  withal,  as  spirits  are ! 

I'd  die  indeed,  if  I  might  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  for  me ! 

Soothe,  gentle  image !  soothe  my  mind ! 

To-monrow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 
1796. 


THK  PICTURE,  OR  THE  LOVER'S 
RESOLUTION. 

TmousH  weeds  and  thorns,  and  matted  underwood 
1  foroe  my  way ;  now  cUmb,  and  now  deaoend 


O'er  rocks,  or  bare  or  mossy,  with  wild  foot 
Crushing  the  purple  whoits ;  while  oft  i 
Hunying  along  the  drifted  forest-leaves, 
The  scared  snake  rustles.  Onward  still  I  toil, 
I  know  not,  ask  not  whither !  A  new  joy. 
Lovely  as  light,  sudden  as  sunmer  gust, 
And  gladsome  as  the  firi^bom  of  the  vpmg, 
Beckmis  me  on,  or  follows  from  bdiind, 
Playmate,  or  guide !  The  master-passion  quell'd* 
I  feel  that  I  am  free.    With  dun-red  bark 
Tlie  fir-trees,  and  the  unfi«quent  slender  oak, 
Fordi  from  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  brake 
Soar  up,  and  form  a  melancholy  vault 
High  o'er  me,  murmuring  like  a  distant  sea. 

Here  Wisdom  might  resort,  and  here  Remoiae ; 
Here  too  the  lovelorn  man- who,  sidt  in  soul. 
And  of  ihii  busy  human  heart  aweary. 
Worships  the  spirit  of  unconscious  lilfo 
In  tree  or  wild-flower. — Gentle  Lunatic! 
If  so  he  might  not  wholly  cease  to  be. 
He  would  for  rather  not  be  that,  he  is ; 
But  would  be  something,  that  he  knows  not  oC 
In  winds  or  waters,  or  among  the  rocks! 

But  hence,  fond  wretch !  breathe  not  oootagioQ 
here! 
No  myrtle-walks  are  diese :  diese  are  no  groves 
Where  Love  dare  loiter !  If  in  sullen  imxid 
He  diould  stray  hither,  the  low  stumps  shaU  gore 
His  dainty  feet,  the  brier  and  the  thorn 
Make  his  plumes  haggard.    Like  a  wounded  bird 
Easily  caught,  ensnare  him,  O  ye  Nymjdis, 
Ye  Oreads  chaste,  ye  dusky  Ihyades ! 
And  you,  ye  Earth-winds !  you  that  make  at  mom 
The  dew-drops  quiver  on  the  spiders'  webs ! 
You,  O  ye  wingless  Airs !  that  creep  between 
Tlie  rigid  stems  of  heath  and  bitten  fune. 
Within  whose  scanty  shade,  at  summer^ioon. 
The  mother^heep  hath  worn  a  hollow  bed — 
Ye,  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropless  damp^ 
Now  pant  and  murmur  with  her  feeding  Iambi 
Chase,  chase  him,  all  ye  Fays,  and  elfin  Qnomea ! 
With  prickles  diarper  tfian  his  darts  bemock 
His  little  Godship,  making  hhn  perforce 
Creep  through  a  thom-buih  on  yon  hedgehog's  htudk 

This  is  my  hour  of  triumph !  I  can  now 
With  my  own  fimcies  play  die  merry  fool. 
And  laugh  away  worse  folly,  being  free. 
Here  will  I  seat  myself  beside  this  old. 
Hollow,  and  weedy  oak,  which  ivy-twine 
Clothes  as  with  ne(*w<»k :  here  will  I  coach  way 

*  limbs. 

Close  by  this  river,  in  diis  silent  diade, 
As  safe  and  sacred  from  the  step  of  man 
As  an  invisible  worid — unheard,  unseen. 
And  lisf  ning  only  to  the  pebUy  brook 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yet  tinkling  sound ; 
Or  to  the  bees,  that  in  the  neighboring  trunk 
Make  honey<-hoards.    The  breeze,  that  visits  me. 
Was  never  Love's  accomplice,  never  raised 
The  tendril  ringlets  from  the  maiden's  brow. 
And  the  Mue,  delicate  veins  above  her  cheek ; 
Ne'er  play'd  the  wanton — never  half-disdosed 
Tlie  maiden's  snowy  bosom,  scattering  thence 
Eye-poisons  for  some  love-dktemper'd  youth. 
Who  ne'er  henceforth  may  see  an  aspen^rove 
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,  bat  hii  fteble  hmxi 
Shan  flow  awiy  like  a  dknlTii^  dung. 


lioa  onljr.  if  I  goitm  mn^t, 
liftflBt  die  6«then  of  the  robin's  bwMt, 
That  cwvUi  iti  little  breaft,  io  full  of  long, 
Snging  abore  me,  on  the  mounttiihaah. 
And  tboa  too,  deeert  Stream !  no  pool  of  thine, 
IVoa^  dear  aa  lake  in  latest  summereve, 
Did  e*er  reflect  the  stately  virgin's  robe, 
The  &ce,  the  iorm  divine,  the  downcsst  look 
CootemplatiTe !  Behold !  her  open  palm 
PiMSM  her  cheek  and  brow!  her  elbow  reels 
On  the  bare  branch  of  halfaprooted  tree, 
l\mt  leans  towards  its  mirror!  Who  erewhile 
Had  fiooi  her  ooontenanoe  tom'd,  or  look'd  by 


(For  frar  is  tme  love's  cruel  muse),  he  now 
With  siedfiMt  gaie  and  nnoflending  eye, 
Woohipa  the  watery  idol,  dreaming  hopes 
Mieioiis  to  the  socd,  bat  fleeting,  vain, 
Pso  aa  that  phaniom>world  on  which  he  gaaed. 
Bat  not  unheeded  gazed :  for  see,  ah !  see, 
'Hie  sportive  tyrant  with  her  left  hand  plncks 
The  beads  of  tall  flowers  that  behind  her  grow, 
Lfchms,  and  willow-herb,  and  fi»-glove  bells : 
And  suddenly,  as  one  that  toys  with  time, 
Scatten  them  on  the  pool !  Then  all  the  charm 
b  broken— all  that  phantom-world  so  &ir 
Vamshea,  and  a  dwHwand  circlets  spread, 
Aad  each  misshapes  the  other.    Stay  awhile. 
Poor  youth,  who  scarcely  darest  lift  up  thme  eyes ! 
Tht&  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
The  visions  will  ratnm !  And  lo !  he  stays : 
And  sooo  the  fragments  dim  of  lovely  forms 
CooM  trembling  back,  tmite,  and  now  once  mors 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror ;  and  behold 
Esch  wild-flower  on  the  marge  inverted  there. 
And  there  the  half-uprooted  tree— but  where, 
O  where  the  virgin's  snowy  arm,  that  leau'd 
On  iM  bare  branch  ?  He  tarns,  and  she  is  gone ! 
HesMward  tike  steals  through  many  a  woodland 

Which  be  shall  seek  in  vain.   Hl-foted  yoath! 
Go,  day  bf  day,  and  waste  thy  manly  prime 
In  BMd  love-yeaming  by  the  vacant  brook. 
Tin  ackly  thoughts  bewitch  thine  eyes,  and  thoa 
Behold'st  her  shadow  still  abiding  there. 
The  Naiad  of  the  Bfirror! 

Not  to  Ihee. 

0  wild  and  deeert  Stream !  belongs  this  tale : 
GkioBy  and  dark  art  thou — the  crowded  firs 
Spire  fiom  thy  shores,  and  stretch  across  thy  bed. 
Making  thee  doleful  as  a  cavem-well : 

Sate  when  the  shy  king-fishers  build  their  nest 
Oa  dqr  steep  banks,  no  loves  hast  thou,  wild  stream! 

Hus  be  my  chosen  haunt— emancipate 
Fram  passion's  dreams,  a  fieeman,  and  alone, 

1  rise  and  trace  its  devious  course.   O  lead, 
Lsad  soe  to  deeper  shades  and  koelier  glooma. 
Ls!  stealing  through  the  canopy  of  firs, 
Hsw  fiur  tlM  sunshine  spoti  that  mossy  rock, 
Ue  of  the  river,  whose  disparted  waves 

Dsit  oflT  asunder  with  an  angry  sound. 
How  sooo  lo  reunite !  And  see!  they  meet^ 
Each  in  the  other  lost  and  found:  and  sea 
F 


Flaoeless,  as  spirits,  one  soft  waterman 
Throbbing  withm  them,  Heart  at  onoe  and  Eye ! 
With  its  soft  neighborhood  of  filmy  okmds. 
The  stains  and  shadings  of  ftifotten  tears. 
Dimness  o'erswum  with  lustre !  Such  the  hour 
Of  deep  enjoyment,  following  love's  brief  fouds ; 
And  hark,  the  noise  of  a  near  waterfidl! 

pass  forth  into  light — ^I  find  mjrself 
Beneath  a  weeping  birch  (most  beautiftil 
Of  forest-trees,  the  Lady  of  the  woods). 
Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 
That  overbrows  the  cataract    How  bursts 
The  landscape  on  my  sight !  Two  crescent  hills 
Fold  in  behind  each  other,  and  so  make 
A  circular  vale,  and  land-lock'd,  as  might  seem, 
Widi  brook  and  bridge,  and  gray  stone  cottages. 
Half  hid  by  rocks  and  fruit-trees.    At  my  foet. 
The  whortle-berries  are  bedew'd  with  spray, 
Dash'd  upwards  by  the  furious  water&lL 
How  solemnly  the  pendent  ivy  mass 
Swings  in  its  winnow :  all  the  air  is  calm. 
The  smoke   from    cottage-chimneya,   tinged   with 

light. 

Rises  in  columns  ;  from  this  house  akme. 
Close  by  the  waterfall,  the  column  slants. 
And  feels  its  ceaseless  l»«exe.    But  what  is  this  ? 
That  cottage,  with  its  slanting  chimney-smdte. 
And  close  beside  its  porch  a  sleeping  child. 
His  dear  head  pillow'd  on  a  sleeping  dog- 
One  arm  between  its  fore-legs,  and  £e  hand 
Holds  loosely  its  smaU  handful  of  wild-flowers, 
Unfilleted,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 
A  curious  picture,  with  a  master's  haste 
Sketch'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-silver  skin, 
Peel'd  from  the  birchen  bark !  Divinest  maid ! 
Yon  bark  her  canvas,  and  those  purple  berries 
Her  pencil !  See,  the  juice  is  scarcely  dried 
On  the  fine  skin !  She  has  been  newly  here ; 
And  lo !  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her  coucl^^* 
The  pressure  still  remains !  O  blessed  couch ! 
For  this  mayst  thou  flower  eariy,  and  the  Sun, 
SOanting  at  eve,  rest  bright,  and  linger  long 
Upon  thy  purple  bells!   O  Isabel! 
Daughter  of  genius !  stateliest  of  our  maids ! 
More  beautifiil  than  whom  Alccus  wooed. 
The  Lesbian  woman  of  immortal  song ! 
O  child  of  genius !  stately,  beautiful. 
And  full  of  k>ve  to  all,  save  only  me. 
And  not  ungende  e'en  to  me !  My  heart. 
Why  beats  it  thus  f  Through  yonder  coppice-wood 
Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straightway 
On  to  her  fiither's  house.    She  is  alone ! 
The  night  draws  on — such  ways  are  hard  to  hit"— 
And  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  this  sketch, 
Dropt  unawares,  no  doubt.    Why  should  I  yearn 
To  keep  the  relic  f  't  will  but  idly  feed 
The  passion  that  consumes  me.    Let  me  haste ! 
The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  has  left. 
She  cannot  Uame  me  that  I  foUow'd  her ; 
And  I  may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood  dirough. 


THE  NIGHT-SCEN& 

A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 

SANDOVAL. 

Tou  loved  the  daughter  of  Don  Manriqua  f 
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EARL  HSNRY. 
SANDOVAL. 

Did  you  not  ny  you  woo'd  her  ? 

EAEL  HKNRT. 

Her  whom  I  dared  not  woo ! 


Loved' 


Once  I  loved 


SANDOVAL. 

And  wooM,  perchance, 
One  whom  you  loved  not ! 

KARL  HENRY. 

Oh !  I  were  most  base, 
Not  loving  Oropeza.    True,  I  i^-oo'd  her. 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound  ;  but  she 
Met  my  advances  with  impassion'd  pride, 
That  kindled  love  with  love.    And  when  her  sire. 
Who  tin  his  dream  of  hope  already  grasp'd 
The  golden  circlet  in  his  hand,  rejected 
My  suit  with  insolt,  and  in  memory 
Of  ancient  feuds  pour'd  curses  on  my  head, 
Her  blessings  overtook  and  baffled  them ! 
But  thou  art  stem,  and  with  unkindly  countenance 
Art  inly  reasoning  whilst  thou  listenest  to  me. 


Anxiously,  Henry ! 
But  Oropeza — 


reasoning  anxiously. 


EARL  RENRT. 


Blessings  gather  round  her! 
Within  this  wood  there  winds  a  secret  passage, 
Beneath  the  walls,  which  opens  put  at  length 
Into  the  gloomiest  covert  of  the  garden — 
The  night  ere  my  departure  to  the  army, 
She,  nothing  trembling,  led  me  through  that  gloom, 
And  to  that  covert  by  a  silent  stream. 
Which,  with  one  star  reflected  near  its  marge, 
Was  the  sole  object  visible  around  me. 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ;  the  air  was  almost  sultry ; 
So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close,  the  umbrage  o'er  us ! 
No  leaflet  stirred ; — ^jret  pleasiure  hung  upon 
The  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  balmy  night^iir. 
A  little  fhrther  on  an  arbor  stood. 
Fragrant  with  flowering  trees — ^I  well  remember 
What  an  uncertain  glimmer  in  the  darkness 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  made — thither  she  led 

me. 
To  that  swoet  bower !  Then  Oropeza  trembled — 
I  heard  her  heart  beat — if  'twere  not  my  own. 

SANDOVAL. 

A  rude  and  scaring  note,  my  friend ! 

EARL  HENRY. 

Oh!  no! 
I  have  small  memory  of  aught  but  pleasure. 
The  inquietudes  of  tear,  like  lesser  streams 
Still  flowing,  still  were  lost  in  those  of  love : 
So  love  grew^  mightier  from  the  fear,  and  Nature, 
Fleeing  from  Pain,  shelter'd  herself  in  Joy. 
The  stars  above  our  heads  were  dim  and  steady, 
like  eyes  suflltsed  with  rapture.    Life  was  in  us : 
We  were  all  life,  each  atom  of  our  frames 
A  living  soul — I  vow'd  to  die  for  her : 
With  the  faint  voice  of  one  who,  having  spoken. 


Relapses  into  blessedness,  I  vow'd  it: 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcely  heani 
A  murmur  breathed  against  a  kdy's  ear. 
Oh !  there  is  joy  above  the  name  of  pleasorer 
Deep  self^possesBion,  an  intense  repose. 

SANDOVAL  (wiih  o  soTautic  tmUe), 
No  other  than  as  eastern  sages  paint. 
The  God,  who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leaf) 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages ;  then  awaking. 
Creates  a  world,  and  smUing  at  the  bubble. 
Relapses  into  bliss. 

EARL   HENRY. 

Ah!  was  that  bliss 
Fear'd  as  an  alien,  and  too  vast  for  man  ? 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silence. 
Did  Oropeza,  starting,  grasp  my  forehead. 
I  caught  her  arms ;  the  veins  were  swelling  on  tfaeoL 
Through  the  dark  bower  she  sent  a  hollow  voice. 
Oh !  what  if  all  betray  me  7  what  if  thouf 
I  swore,  and  with  an  inward  thought  that  seem*d 
The  purpose  and  the  substance  of  my  being, 
I  swore  to  her,  that  were  she  red  with  guilt, 
I  would  exchange  my  nnblench'd  state  with  hers^— 
Friend  !  by  that  winding  passage,  to  that  bower 
I  now  will  go — all  objects  there  will  teach  me 
Unwavering  love,  and  singleness  of  heart 
Go,  Sandoval !  I  am  prepared  to  meet  her — 
Say  nothing  of  me — ^I  myself  will  seek  her — 
Nay,  leave  me,  friend !  I  cannot  bear  the  toiment 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  scanning  ey»— 

[Earl  Henrt  retires  mto  ike  wood 

SANDOVAL  (aUme). 
O  Henry !  always  strivest  thou  to  be  great 
By  thine  own  act — ^yet  art  thou  never  great 
But  by  the  inspiration  of  great  passion. 
The  whirl-bhiBt  comes,  the  deser^sands  rise  ap 
And  shape  themselves :  from  Earth  to  Heaven  ihef 


As  diough  they  were  die  pillars  of  a  temple. 
Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  honor ! 
But  the  Uast  pauses,  and  their  shaping  spirit 
Is  fled ;  the  mighty  columns  were  but  sand. 
And  lazy  snakes  trail  o'er  the  level  ruins ! 


TX)  AN  UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN. 

WHOM  THE  AITTHOR  HAD  KNOWN  IN  THE  DATS  OP 
HER  INNOCENCE. 

Myrtle-leap  that,  ill  besped. 

Finest  in  the  gladsome  ray, 
Soil'd  beneath  the  oommon  tread. 

Far  from  thy  protecting  spray ! 

When  the  Partridge  o'er  the  sheaf 
Whirr'd  along  the  yellow  vale. 

Sad  I  saw  thee,  heedless  leaf! 
Love  the  dalliance  of  the  gale. 

Lightly  didst  thou,  foolish  thing ! 

Heave  and  flutter  to  his  si^is, 
While  the  flatterer,  on  his  wing, 

Woo'd  and  whispered  thee  to  rise. 


*    SIBTLUNE  LEAVES. 


Gaily  from  di|r  iMtheivstdk 

Wert  thou  danced  and  wafted  high — 
Soon  on  this  unshelter'd  walk 

Ffamg  to  fiuie,  to  rot  and  die. 


TO  AN  UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN  AT  THE 
THEATRE. 

Maiden,  that  with  sullen  hrow 
Sitteet  behind  thoee  virgini  gay, 

like  a  tooreh'd  and  mildeVd  boojg^ 
Leaflew  *mid  the  bloom  of  May ! 

Him  who  lured  thee  and  ibnook. 

Oft  I  watch'd  with  angry  gaze, 
Fearful  nw  hit  {deeding  look, 

Aniioue  heard  his  fervid  phnae. 

Soft  the  glances  of  the  youth. 
Soft  hii  speech,  and  soft  his  sigh ; 

But  no  sound  like  simple  truth. 
But  no  true  love  in  his  eye. 

Lodiing  Ihy  polluted  lot, 

Hie  thee.  Maiden,  hie  thee  hence ! 

JSeek  thy  weeping  Mother's  cot, 
With  a  wiser  innocence. 

ThoQ  hast  known  deceit  and  folly. 
Thou  hast  felt  that  vice  is  woe  t 

With  a  musing  melancholy 
Inly  arm'd,  go,  Maiden !  ga 

Mother  sage  of  SelMoroinion, 

Firm  thy  stepi,  O  Melancholy ! 
The  strongest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 

Is  the  memory  of  past  folly. 


Mute  the  sky-lark  and  Ibrlom, 

While  she  moults  the  fintling  plumes, 
Hiat  bad  skimm'd  the  tender  com. 

Or  the  bean-field*s  odorous  bkxMns : 


I  with  renovated  wing 
Shall  she  dare  a  loftier  flight. 
Upward  to  the  day-star  spring. 
And  embathe  in  heavenly  light 


UXES  COMPOSED  IN  A  CONCERT-ROOM. 

Not  cold,  nor  item,  my  loul !  yet  I  detest 
These  scented  Rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  throng, 

Hfsves  the  proud  Harlot  her  distended  breast. 
In  intricacies  of  laborious  song. 

lliMe  feel  not  Music's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
To  melt  at  Nature's  possion-warbled  plaint ; 

fi«  when  the  kmg-breathed  singer's  uptriU'd  strsin 
Bnrsti  in  a  squall — they  gape  for  woodennent 

Hark  the  deep  buzz  of  Vanity  and  Hate ! 
ScomftiU  yet  envious,  with  self-torturing  s 

My  lady  eyes  some  maid  of  humbler  state. 
While  the  pert  Captain,  or  the  primmer  Priest, 
FMtles  accordant  sotndal  in  her  ear. 


O  give  me,  ftom  this  heartless  scene  released. 
To  hear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gray 

(Whom  stretching  from  my  nurse's  arms  I  kiss'd). 
His  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play 

By  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  summer-night. 
The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 

With  merry  maids,  whose  ringlets  toss  in  light 

Or  lies  the  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
Of  the  calm  gkissy  hike,  O  let  me  hide 

Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  alder>trees. 
For  round  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied. 

On  whose  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at  ease, 
And  while  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  fro. 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  slow. 
That  his  own  cheek  is  wet  with  quiet  teats. 

But  O,  dear  Anne !  when  midnight  wind  careen, 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  outrhouse  shed 

Biakes  the  cock  shrilly  on  the  niin-stonn  crow. 

To  bear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  woe. 
Ballad  of  shipwreck'd  sailor  floating  dead. 

Whom  his  own  true-love  buried  in  the  sands ! 
Thee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  voiee  remeasures 
Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 

The  things  of  Nature  utter ;  birds  or  trees. 
Or  moan  of  ocean-gale  in  weedy  caves. 
Or  where  the  stiff  grass  'mid  the  heath-plant  waves, 

Munnur  and  music  thm  of  sudden  breeze. . 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

Thi  tedded  hay,  the  flnt  fruits  of  the  soil. 
The  tedded  hay  and  corn-sheaves  in  one  field, 
Show  summer  gone,  ere  come.    The  foxglove  tall 
Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust. 
Or  when  it  bends  beneath  the  up-springing  Iiirk, 
Or  mountain-finch  alighting.  And  the  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 
Stands,  Uke  some  boasted  beauty  of  post  years. 
The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone. 
Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 
By  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side, 
Tluit  blue  and  bright-eyed  floweret  of  the  brook, 
Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Forget-me-not!* 
So  will  not  fade  the  flowers  which  Emmeline 
With  delicate  Angers  on  the  snow-white  silk 
Has  work'd  (the  flowers  which  most  she  knew  1 

loved). 
And,  more  beloved  than  they,  her  auburn  hair. 

In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  eariy  waked 
By  her  full  bosom's  joyous  restlessness, 
SofUy  the  rose,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
Down  the  slope  coppice  to  the  woodbine  bower. 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breeze. 
Over  their  dim  fast-moving  shadows  hung. 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely  moving  river-pool. 
There,  in  that  bower  where  flnt  she  own'd  her  love. 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  off  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sate  and  stretch'd 


*  Cm  of  th«  minea  (and  meritios  to  be  the  only  one)  of  the 
Mvaoti*  St4>rjnoide$  PafMstris,  a  flower  from  fix  to  twelve 
incbee  high,  with  blun  blonom  and  bright  reliow  ere.  It  has 
the  lame  name  over  the  whobi  Empire  of  Orrmanj  (K«r^i«s- 
mcM  nUhO  and,  «ro  believe,  in  Denmark  and  Swedea. 
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Tlie  iOk  upon  die  flmme,  mod  woik'd  her  neiiie 
Between  the  Blo«-Roie  and  Forge(*nie-nol — 
Her  own  dear  name,  with  her  own  aubnm  hair! 
That  forced  to  wander  till  aweet  ipring  retnni* 
I  yet  mi^t  ne*er  ibiget  her  mile,  her  look. 
Her  Toioe  (that  eren  in  her  mirthful  mood 
Hat  made  me  wiah  to  iteal  away  and  weepX 
Nor  yet  the  entnuocement  of  that  maiden  kka 
With  which  the  piomiaed,  that  when  ipring  retom'd* 
She  would  rengn  one  half  of  that  dear  name, 
And  own  tfaenoefbrth  no  odier  name  hot  mine ! 


TO  A  LADY. 
FALCOim'S  "  ■mrwBBOK**' 


Ah!  not  by  Cam  or  Im,  fiunons  atreams, 
In  arched  groTea,  the  youthful  poet* a  cboioe ; 

Nor  while  hal^liatening,  'mid  delidooa  dreama. 
To  harp  and  aong  fiom  lady's  hand  and  voice ; 

Nor  yet  while  gv^  in  sublimer  mood 

On  cUfl^  or  cataract,  in  Alpine  dell ; 
Nor  in  dim  cave  with  bladdery  aea-weed  atrew'd. 

Framing  wild  fimdea  to  the  ocean's  swell ; 

Oar  sea-bard  sang  diis  song!  which  still  he  sings. 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend!  Harit,  Pi^,  haik! 

Now  mounlB,  now  totters  on  the  Tempest's  wings. 
Now  groans,  and  shivers,  the  replunging  Bark! 

« Cling  to  the  shrouds!"  In  vain!  The  fateaken 
roar —  ^ 

Deadi  ahrieks !  With  two  alooe  of  all  his  dan 
Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore. 

No  dasnc  roamer,  but  a  shipwreck'd  man ! 

Say  then,  what  muse  inspired  these  genial  strains^ 
And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  Bune  f 

The  elevating  thought  of  sufier'd  pains. 
Which  gentle  hearts  shall  mourn;  but  chie^  die 


Of  Gratitude!  Remembrances  of  Friend, 
Or  absent  or  no  more !  Shades  of  the  Fist, 

Which  Love  makes  Substance!  Henoe  to  diee  I  tend, 
O  dear  as  long  as  lifo  and  memory  last! 

I  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head, 
Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  form'd!  diis  work  to 
diee: 

And  diou,  the  while  diou  canst  not  diooae  but  shed 
A  tear  for  Falconer,  wflt  remember  me. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 
oil  m  micovsRT  fiom  a  Fivn. 

Why  need  I  say,  Louisa  dear! 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  here 

A  lovely  convalescent; 
Risen  fiom  die  bed  of  pain  and  fear, 

Andfoverish  heat  incsssanf 

The  sunny  Showerp,  the  dappled  Sky, 
The  litde  Birds  diat  warble  high. 

Their  vernal  loves  commencing. 
Will  better  welcome  you  than  I 

With  thetf  sweet  influencing. 


Believe  me,  wfafle  in  bed  you  Uf, 
Your  danger  tang^  us  all  to  pnf : 

You  made  us  grow  devouter! 
Eaoh  eye  look'd  up,  and  aeem'd  to  aay 

How  can  we  do  without  her  f 

Besides^  what  vei'd  us  wofie,  we  knew* 
They  have  no  need  of  such  as  yon 

In  die  plaoe  when  you  were  goiog; 
This  World  has  angels  all  too  few. 

And  Heaven  is  overftowing! 


SOBIKTHING  CHILDISH,  BUT  VERT 
NATURAL. 

VfUTTJDf  Of  OBBMAirr. 

If  I  had  but  two  Utde  wii^ 
And  were  a  htde  feathery  bird. 
To  you  I'd  fly,  my  dear ! 
But  dioughtB  like  diese  are  idle  diinge. 
And  I  stay  here. 

But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly: 
I'm  always  with  you  in  my  sleep ! 
Ilie  world  is  all  one's  own. 
But  than  one  wakea,  and  fdiere  am  I  f 
AllaU 


Sleep  st^rs  not,  diougfa  a  monardi  bids : 
So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day : 
For  though  my  sleep  be  gone. 
Yet,  while  'tis  dark,  one  shuts  one's  lid% 
And  still  dreams  on. 


H0M&8ICK. 
wairrjii  in  odmaht. 

T  n  sweet  to  him,  who  an  die  week 
Throu^  d^-crowds  must  push  his  wi^. 

To  stroll  alone  dirough  fields  and  woodsy 
And  hallow  dius  die  Sabbadi-Day 

And  s^|[eet  it  is,  in  summer  bower. 
Sincere,  aflbcdonato,  and  gay. 

One's  own  dear  children  feas^ig  round. 
To  cdebrato  one's  maniage^y. 

But  what  is  an,  to  his  deli^^t, 

Who  having  feng  been  doom'd  to  totan, 
llirows  off  die  bundle  fiom  his  back. 

Before  the  door  of  his  own  home  f 

Home-sickness  is  a  wasting  pang ; 

This  fed  I  hourly  more  and  more : 
lliere  's  Healing  only  in  thy  wings. 

Thou  Breeie  diat  playest  on  Albion's 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

Do  you  ask  what  die  birds  say  t  llie  Spanow,  te 

Dove, 
The  linnet  and  Thrush,  say,  "I  love  and  I  tove!" 
In  the  winter  diey  're  silent— the  wind  is  so  strong  , 
What  it  says,  I  don't  know,  but  it  ongs  a  kmd  aai«. 
But  gresn  leavea,  and  Wossoms,  and  i 


And  singing,  and  lovinf—att  < 
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Botlhe  Luk  ]■«>  Inrnfid  of  iMoMi  and  lore, 
Ite  green  S^lde  bdow  him,  the  blue  iky  ehove, 
'nel  he  emgi,  end  he  fliigi ;  end  ftr  ever  mip  he- 
"Ihnre  inj  Lore,  and  my  Love  kyree me ! " 


THE  VISIONARY  HOPE: 

Sao  kc  M  have  no  Hope!  Tlioai^  lowly  kneeling 
He  frin  wonM  fiame  a  prayer  wiUun  hit  breaet, 
Woold  &in  entreat  foriome  fweet  breath  of  healing, 
That  hit  sick  body  might  have  eaae  and  reel; 
He  mow  m  Tain!  the  dull  nghi  ftom  hie  cheet 
Agmat  hia  will  the  stifling  load  revealing, 
T1ioo^Natnreforced;thoiigh  tike  tome  captive  goeit, 
&Be  royal  pnaoner  at  hie  oonqneror't  ieaat. 
An  aliea*a  reeUem  mood  bat  half  concealing. 
Hie  etenmefl  on  his  gentle  brow  confem'd, 
Sfkneai  within  and  miaerable  feeling: 
l%oii^  obicare  pangB  made  cioaea  dT  hia  dreamt. 
And  dieadtd  aleep,  each  ni|^  repeU'd  in  vain. 
Each  nigfat  vraa  ■catter'd  by  ili  own  lood  fcreama, 
Tec  nerer  coold  hit  heart  command,  tliongh  fiun, 
Oto  deep  full  wish  lo  be  no  more  in  pain. 

TliaS  Hope,  wfaidiwai  hii  inward  blia  and  boait, 
Wbkh  waned  and  died,  yet  ever  near  him  stood, 
nooghdiangedmnatore,  wander  where  he  would — 
For  Love's  Deapab  is  hot  Hope's  pining  Ghost 
For  &is  one  Hqpe  he  makes  his  hooily  moan. 
He  wiriiea  and  cm  wish  for  diis  alone ! 
Fleraed,  aa  vritfa  li|^  fiom  Heaven,  before  ili  gl 
(Si  the  loTe«tricken  visionary  deems) 
niwiii  would  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower, 
Whoee  dews  fling  sunshine  flom the  noon-tide  bower! 
Or  let  it  stqr!  yet  this  one  &pe  dxraM  give 
Sachsiiengdi  that  he  would  biess  hit  pains  and  live. 


THE  HAFFY  HUSBAin). 


Its  own 
That 


kiveof  Thee 
greater  be! 


Orr,  oA  metfiinki,  the  while  wifli  Tliee 
I  faraadie,  as  from  the  heart,  fliy  dear 
And  dedicated  name,  I  hear 

A  promiBe  and  a  mjrstery, 
A  pledge  of  more  than  passing  lift, 
Tea,  in  that  very  name  of  Wifo! 

A  pulse  of  love,  that  ne*er  can  sleep! 

A  fooling  that  upbraids  the  heart 

Widi  happiness  beyond  desert, 
TiMtf  gladness  half  requests  to  weep! 

Nor  Mess  I  not  die  keener  sense 

And  unalazming  turbulence 

Of  mnsient  joys,  that  ask  no  sting, 
From  jealous  foars,  or  coy  denjring; 

.    But  bom  beneath  Love's  brooding  wing. 

And  into  teodeness  soon  dying. 
Wheel  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 
Beagn  the  soul  to  love  again. 

A  more  predpitBted  Tein 
or  notes,  that  eddy  in  die  flow 
or  nnoodiest  song,  diey  come,  they  go^ 

And  leave  die  sweeter  undeiHrtrain 


yet  cannot 


RECX)LIJSCnONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  vroodland  wild  Receai! 
Love  surely  hath  been  breadiing  here. 
And  diis  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear! 

Swells  up,  dien  sinks,  widi  ftint  caiess, 
As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

Ei^t  springs  have  flown,  since  last  I  lay 
On  seaward  Quaniock's  headiy  1 '" 
Where  quiet  sounds  fiom  hidde 

(loot  here  and  there,  like  tilings  i 
And  hi^  o'erhead  the  sky-lark  i 

No  voice  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name;  yet  why 
Tliat  asking  look?  that  yearning  sigh  f 

Tliat  sense  of  promise  every  whero? 
Beloved!  flew  your  spirit  by? 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 
The  rose-mark  on  her  hMig-lost  diild,    i.^ 
I  met,  I  h>ved  you,  maiden  mild! 

As  whom  I  loBg  had  loved  befor^^ 
So  deeply,  hwl  I  been  beguiled. 

You  stood  before  me  like  a  tiiou|^t, 
A  dream  remember*d  in  a  dream. 
But  when  those  meek  eyes  firrt  did  seen 

To  ten  me,  Lovenvithin  you  wrought— 
O  Greta,  dear  domestic  stream! 

Has  not,  since  then,  Love*s  ptompture  deep, 
Has  not  Love's  whisper  evermore. 
Been  ceaseless,  as  dqr  gentle  roart 

Sole  voice,  when  otiier  voices  sleeps 
Dear  UDdeMong  in  Clamor's  hoar. 


ON  REVISmNO  THE  SEA.SHORE, 
LONG 


AFTER 


imim  nmoNo  mumoal  kiooiuixiidation  mot  to 


God  be  with  tiiee,  gladsome  Ocean! 

How  gladly  greet  I  thee  once  mo 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion. 

And  men  r^ioicing  on  tiiy  shore. 

Dissuading  spake  the  mild  Fhyridan, 
«*Those  briny  waves  for  tiiee  are  Death!** 

But  my  soul  fidflird  her  mission. 
And  h>!  I  breadie  untroubled  breadi.* 

Fashion's  pining  sons  and  daughteri. 
That  ieek  die  crowd  they  seem  lo  fly, 

TVembling  they  approach  ihj  waters; 
And  what  carss  Nature,  if  tiiey  die  ? 

Me  a  fliousand  hopes  and  pleasures, 
A  thousand  recoUections  bkuid, 

llioughts  subUme,  and  stately  measurea   ^ 
Revisit  on  diy  echoing  strand: 
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Dreaini  (the  ■onl  bendf  fcnaking), 
Tearful  raptnnt,  boyv^  mirtfa ; 

Sflent  ttdoradoDs,  makmg 

A  bleMed  shadow  of  thk  Earth! 

O  ye  hopes,  that  stir  within  me. 
Health  comes  with  you  from  above! 

God  is  with  me,  God  is  in  me ! 
I  cannot  die,  if  life  be  Love. 


THE  COMPOSmON  OF  A  KISS. 

Cum>,  if  storying  legends*  tell  aright. 

Once  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight 

A  chalice  o'er  love-kindled  flames  he  fix*d. 

And  in  it  nectar  and  ambrosia  niix*d  : 

With  these  t^  magic  dews,  which  evening  brings, 

Brush'd  from  (he  Idalian  star  by  faery  wings : 

Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  &ith  he  joined. 

Each  gentler  pleasure  of  the  unspotted  mind — 

Day-dreams,  whose  tints  with  sportive  brighuiess  glow. 

And  Hope,  the  blameless  parasiie  of  woe. 

The  eyeless  Chemist  heard  the  process  rise. 

The  steamy  chalice  bubbled  up  in  sighs; 

Sweet  sounds  transpired,  as  when  th'enamour'ddove 

Pours  the  soft  murmuring  of  responsive  love. 

The  finished  work  might  Envy  vainly  blame, 

And  **  Kiases**  was  the  precious  compound's  name. 

With  half  the  god  his  Cyprian  mother  blest. 

Aim!  breathed  on  Sara*s  loveUer  lips  the  rest 


IIL  MEDITATIVE  POEMS. 

»   BLANK  VBBSE. 


Tea,  he  deserroi  to  find  hinMelf  deoeiTed, 
Who  leeki  s  heart  in  the  unthinking  Man. 
like  ihsdowi  oo  •  stream,  the  fbrms  of  lift 
Imprew  their  chaiscters  oo  the  ■saoth  fnrakssd ; 
Naof h|  einks  into  the  Boeon's  Mlentdepth. 
Quick  Mmibilitf  of  Pain  and  Pleasoie 
Moves  the  Ufht  finide  lifbtly;  bat  no  iool 
Warmetfa  the  inner  Drame. 

SekiUer. 


HTMN   BEFORE  SUN-RISE,  IN  THE   VALE 
OF  CHAMOUNY. 

Besides  the  Bhrtn  Am  and  Arrelroo,  which  have  their 
aonioes  in  the  foot  of  Mont  Rlanc,  five  eoupicaooe  torrents 
nth  down  its  sidee,  and  within  a  few  paces  of  theOlaeien. 
the  Cleotiana  Maior  growi  in  immense  auoibecs,  with  its 
«*flowen  of  toveliest  blue." 


Hast  thou  a  dbana  to  stay  the  Moming-Slar 
In  his  steep  coozBe  7  So  king  he  seems  to  pause 


*  Efflnrit  qooadam  Wandnm  meditata  laboram 

Basia  laeoiva  Cypria  Diva  mani. 
AmbroMB  Mieooe  occulta  temperat  arte, 

Frasransqne  ioruao  nectare.tincit  opus. 
Bufilcit  et  partem  mellis.  quod  aubdolus  olim 

Noo  inpune  fiivis  eurripubeet  Amor. 
Decoasoe  viohe  folib  ad  miecet  odorea 

Et  qwlia  attivu  plurima  rapta  roeia^ 
AddH  et  illecebraa  et  mille  et  mille  lepores, 

Et  qnot  AcidaliuH  vandia  Cectua  babet. 
Ex  hia  compomiH  Dea  baaia ;  et  omnia  libans 

invsnias  nilida  epana  per  ora  Clo«a 

Carwt,  Quod.  VoL  U. 


On  thy  bald  awfiil  head,  O  sovran  Bbac! 
The  Aire  and  ArveifOM  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  fytml 
Risest  fixMn  forth  thy  silent  Sea  of  Pinea, 
How  silendy !  Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  if  the  air  and  dark,,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge !  But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  fiom  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Moimt!  I  gazed*  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  stUl  present  to  the  bodily  seiv/^e. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought:  enlrauced'  fn  pcajer 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  t»  it, 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  im  Thought,. 
Yea  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  Joy  v 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  s weird  vast  to  Henvenr 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  ptafse- 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears; 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy!  Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song!  Awake,  my  heart,  awoke  f 
Green  vales  and  icy  cMs,  all  join  my  Uyma. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovereign  of  the  Vale ! 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink : 
Companion  of  the  Morning-Star  at  da^an. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  jind  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald :  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise ' 
Who  sank  diy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  f 
Who  filled  diy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  Parent  of  perpetual  streama  f 

And  jrou,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  call'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  deaths 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitotis,  black,  jagged  rocks. 
For  ever  sluuter'd  and  the  same  for  ever? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  lifo. 
Your  strength,  yomr  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  f 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  oaae)» 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest! 

Ye  Ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  blow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Voice, 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plimge ! 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  Gates  of  Heavea 
Beneath  the  keen  full  Moon  ?  Who  bade  the  Si» 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?  Who,  with  living  flowvn 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  foot  f«— 
God !  let  the  torrents,  hke  a  shout  of  nations^ 
Answer!  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God ! 
God !  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  voice! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  souida! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fiill  shall  thunder,  God! 
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Ye  firing  flowen  that  skirt  the  etenud  frost* 
Te  wild  goats  sportiog  roimd  the  eagle*s  nest ! 
Te  eagles,  pUyHooates  of  the  moimtain-stonn ! 
Te  li^tmngi,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds! 
Ye  ogns  and  wonders  of  the  element! 
Utter  Ibrth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise! 

Tboa  tee,  hoar  Motint !  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  Avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  dewBward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
hao  the  depth  of  cbuds.  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Tboa  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain !  thou 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bow'd  k>w 
la  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Sbw  trairellmg  with  dim  eyes  sufRised  with  tears, 
Sslemnly  aeemest,  like  a  yapory  cloud, 
"fc  rise  before  me — Rise,  O  ever  rise, 
fifae  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
IWa  Idxtgly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
"nea  dread  Ambassador  from  Eluih  to  Heaven, 
Great  Hierarch!  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 
Ami  tell  die  Steri,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun 
Smih,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


LINES 

Df  TBI  ALBUM  AT  ELBINOERODE,  IN  THE 
BARTZ  FORKST. 


I  rrooD  oo  Brocken*s*  sovran  height,  and  saw 

Woods  crowding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills, 

A  sorgmg  scene,  and  only  limited 

By  the  Uue  distance.    Heavily  my  way 

iWnward  I  dragged  through  fir-groves  evermore. 

Where  bri^  green  moss  heaves  in  sepulchral  forms 

Speckled  with  sunshine ;  and,  but  seklom  heard, 

llie  sweet  bird's  song  became  a  hollow  sound ; 

And  die  breeae,  murmuring  indivisibly, 

Ptesored  its  solemn  murmur  most  distinct 

From  many  a  note  of  many  a  waterfiill, 

And  the  brook's  chatter;  'mid  whose  islet  stones 

The  dingy  kidling  wiih  its  tinkling  bell 

Leap'd  frolicsome,  or  old  romantic  goat 

Sst,  his  white  beard  slow  waving.    I  moved  on 

la  kiw  and  languid  mood  rf  for  I  had  found 

Thai  outward  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 

Their  finer  influence  from  the  life  within : 

Fsir  dpbers  else :  fiur,  but  of  import  vague 

Or  anooDceming,  where  the  Heart  not  finds 

Kstorjr  or  prophecy  of  Friend,  or  Child, 

Or  gende  Maid,  our  first  and  eariy  k>ve, 

O  FaJhtor,  or  the  venerable  name 

Of  our  adored  Country !  O  thou  Queen, 

Than  delegated  Deity  of  Earth, 

0  dear,  dear  Kngland !  how  my  longing  eye 

Tam'd  ^irestward,  shaping  in  the  steady  clouds 

Thf  sands  and  high  white  clifiEi ! 


*  The  hishaH  moantaia  b  the  Herts,  and  indeed  in  North 


^Wben  I  hsTe  gesed 

■e  tnsli  eaiaenoe  on  goodly  velee. 
And  eote  sod  vUltgee  embower'd  below. 
Tbe  tboeght  woold  rtw  that  all  to  me  was  itninffe 
Annd  dw  aeenes  eo  fair,  our  one  imaU  ipot 
VThaie  my  tired  mind  might  rest,  and  call  it  home. 

Soutktff**  /Jwmn  to  the  PenaUs. 


My  native  land ! 
FiU'd  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  v^as  proud. 
Yea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears :  that  all  the  view 
From  sovran  Brocken,  woods  and  woody  hills, 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream. 
Feeble  and  dim !  Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blame  thou  iK>t  lightly ;  nor  vrill  I  profane, 
With  hasty  judgment  or  ii\juriou8  doubt, 
That  man's  sublimer  sinrit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  ever3^hera !  the  God  who  fiwned 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  Fairly, 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  Woiid  our  Home. 


ON  OBSERVING  A  BLOSSOM  ON  THE  FIBfiTT  OF 
FEBRUARY,  1796. 

SwxiT  Flowei^  that  peeping  from  thy  nuset  stenk 

Unfoldest  timidly  (for  in  strange  sort 

This    dark,   fiieie^xMUed,  hoarse,   teeth-chatteriog 

month 
Hath  borrow'd  Zephjnr's  voice,  and  gazed  upon  theei 
With  blue  voluptuous  eye),  alas,  poor  Flower! 
These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  faithless  year. 
Perchance,  escaped  its  unknown  polar  cave. 
E'en  now  the  keen  North-East  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  must  perish !  shall  I  liken  thee 
To  some  sweet  girl  of  too  too  rapid  growth, 
Nipp'd  by  Consimiption  'mid  untimely  charms  7 
Or  to  Bristowa's  Bard,*  the  wondrous  boy ! 
An  Amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  seem'd  to  own. 
Till  Disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earth  ?  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  poor  Pobnd's  Hope, 
Bright  flower  of  Hope  kUl'd  in  the  opening  bud  ? 
Farewell,  sweet  blossom !  better  fote  be  thine, 
And  mock  my  boding!  Dim  similitudes 
Weaving  in  moral  strains,  I've  stolen  one  hour 
From  anxious  Self,  Life's  cruel  Task-Master! 
And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  suimy  day 
Tremble  along  my  friune,  and  hannonixe 
The  attemper'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  thoughts 
Mix  with  some  sweet  sensations,  like  harsh  tunes 
Play'd  deftly  on  a  soft-toned  instrument 


THE  EOLIAN  HARP. 

COM^SKD  AT  CLXVBOOIV,  SOMXRflETaHIUE. 

Mr  pensiTe  Sara !  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 

Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 

To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrown 

With  white-flower*d  Jasmin,  and  the  l>iroad-leaTed 

Myrde, 
(Meet  emblems  they  of  Iimocence  and  Love !) 
And  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  with  light. 
Slow  saddening  roimd,  and  mark  the  star  of  eve 
Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 
Shine  opposite !  How  exquisite  the  scents 
Snatch'd  from  you  bean-field!   and  the  world  so 

hush'd! 
The  sdlly  murmur  of  the  distant  Sea 
Tells  us  of  Silence 

And  that  simplest  Lute, 
Placed  length-ways  in  the  clasping  casement,  hark ! 
How  by  the  desultory  breeze  caress 'd. 
Like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  lover, 


•  ChttHcrton. 
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It  ponn  ladi  iwaet  npbnidiiig,  as  nrart  needi 
Tempt  to  repeat  the  wrong!  And  now,  in  strings 
Boldlier  swept,  the  kng  sequacknis  notes 
Over  detidous  raiges  ^ik  and  rise, 
Sach  a  soft  floating  witchery  of  sound 
As  twilight  Elflns  make,  when  they  at  eve 
Vo3rage  on  gentle  gales  from  Fairy-Land, 
Where  Melodies  round  honey^dropping  flowers. 
Footless  and  wild,  like  hirds  of  Pamdke, 
"Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untamed  wing ! 

0  the  one  life  withm  as  and  abroad. 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light, 
Rhythm  in  all  dxMight,  and  joyance  eveiyvtdiere— 
Methinks,  it  should  have  been  impossible 

Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  fill'd ; 
Where  die  breeae  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  Music  Numbering  on  her  instrument 

And  dius,  my  love!  as  on  the  midway  slope 
Of  yonder  hill  I  stretch  my  Umbs  at  noon. 
Whilst  through  my  half-closed  eye-lids  I  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main. 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity; 
Full  many  a  thought  uncall'd  and  undetain'd. 
And  many  idle  flitting  phantasies. 
Traverse  my  indolent  and  pasrive  brain. 
As  wild  and  various  as  the  random  gales 
Tliat  swell  and  flutter  on  this  sul^ect  lute ! 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed. 
That  tremble  mio  thought,  as  o*er  them  sweeps. 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze. 
At  ooce  the  Soul  of  each,  and  God  of  All! 

But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
DailB,  O  beloved  woman !  nor  such  dioughts 
Dim  and  nnhaUow'd  dost  thou  not  reject. 
And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  widi  my  God. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ ! 
Wen  hast  thou  said  and  bolily  dispraised 
These  shapings  of  the  unregenerate  mmd ; 
Bubbles  diat  glitter  as  diey  rise  and  break 
On  vain  Philosophy's  aye-babbling  spring. 
For  never  guildess  may  I  speak  (rf*  him. 
The  Incomprehensible !  save  when  widi  awe 

1  praise  him,  and  with  Faidi  that  inly  feels ; 
Who  with  his  saving  mercies  healed  me, 

A  sinful  and  most  miserable  Bfan, 
Wilder'd  and  dark,  and  gave  me  to  possess 
Pteoe,  and  diis  Cot,  and  thee,  heart-hooor'd  Maid ! 


REFLECTIONS  ON  HAVING  LEFT  A  PLACE 
OF  RETIREMENT. 


DOT  mom  pfopnofft.— "^MT. 


Low  was  our  pretty  Cot :  our  tallest  rose 
Peep'd  at  the  chamber-window.    We  could  hear. 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  eariy  mom. 
Hie  8ea*s  fiunt  murmur.    In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  bkissom'd;  and  across  the  Porch 
Hiick  jamuM  twined :  the  little  hmdscape  round 


Was  green  and  vroody,  and  refiesh'ii  die  eyeu 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusioii!  once  I  saw 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa*s  dtiaen :  methought,  it  ealm'd 
His  diirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feeliop ;  for  he  paused,  and  kiok'd 
With  a  pleased  sadnJaai,  and  gaaed  all  around. 
Then  eyed  our  cottage,  and  gaaed  round  agam. 
And  si^'d,  and  said,  it  was  a  blessed  place. 
And  we  were  bless'd.    Oft  vrith  patient  ear 
Long-listening  to  the  viewless  sky-lark's  note 
(Viewless  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings),  in  whisper*d  tones 
I've  said  to  my  beloved,  *'  Such, sweet  giri ! 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  Happiness, 
Unearthly  minstrelsy !  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear;  when  all  is  huah*d. 
And  the  Heart  listens!" 

But  die  time,  when  first 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  the  stony  Mount 
I  dimb'd  with  perilous  toil,  and  reach'd  the  top. 
Oh !  what  a  goodly  scene !  Here  die  bleak  Adount, 
The  bare  Ueak  Mountain  speckled  thin  with  sheep; 
Gray  douds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  sunny  fields; 
And  River,  now  with  bushy  rocki  o*erbrow*d. 
Now  winding  bright  and  fidl,  with  naked  banks ; 
And  Seats,  and  Lawns,  die  Abbey  and  die  Wood, 
And  Cots,  and  Hamlets,  and  foint  City-spire ; 
The  Channel  that,  die  Islands  and  white  Sails, 
Dim   Coasts,  and  ckmd-like   HiU%  and  dioreless 


It  seem'd  like  Omnipresence !  God,  medionght. 
Had  built  bun  diere  a  Temple:  the  whole  World 
Seem'd  imaged  in  its  vast  droumieraice. 
No  wuk  proftned  my  overwhelmed  heart 
Blest  hour!  It  was  a  luxury, — lo  be ! 

Ah!  quiet  dell;  dear  cot,  and  Mount  sobiime ! 
I  was  oonstrsin'd  to  quit  you.    Was  it  right, 
Whfle  my  mmumberM  brethren  toil'd  and  bled. 
That  I  should  dream  away  the  intrusted  hoon 
On  rose4eaf  beds,  pampering  die  coward  heart 
Widi  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  ? 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard*^  eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  One  her  lifts  from  Eardi : 
And  He  that  works  me  good  with  unmoved  face. 
Does  it  but  half:  he  chills  me  while  he  aids. 
My  Benefactor,  not  my  Brother  Man ! 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence. 
Praise,  praise  it,  O  my  Soul !  oft  as  dion  scaon'sC 
The  (Suggard  Pity's  vision-weaving  tribe ! 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the  wreldied* 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
Their  slodiful  loves  and  dainty  Sympathies ! 
I  dierefora  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand. 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  Science,  Freedom,  and  the  Truth  in  ChriaC 

Yet  oft,  when  after  honorable  toil 
Rests  the  tired  mind,  and  waking  kives  to  ilfiimn. 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  diee,  dear  Got! 
Thy  jasmin  and  thy  window-pi^ping  rose, 
And  myrdes  feariess  of  die  ndld  seaFair. 
And  I  shall  sigh  fond  vriahea— eweet  Abode! 
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Ah!    hadaooe  grtater!  And  that  taiuidfiich! 
It  might  be  to— bat  the  tune  it  not  yet 
Speed  it,  O  Father!  Let  thy  Kingdom  oome ! 


TO  THE  REV.  GEORGE  COLERIDGE  OF 
OTTERY  ST.  BfART,  DEVON. 

WITH  son  POEMS. 


Loved  at  a  brother,  at  a  son  revered  diee ! ' 

Oh  t  't  2a  to  me  an  ever-new  delight, 

To  talk  of  thee  and  thine :  or  when  the  blafl 

Of  the  thrill  winter,  rattling  our  rude  nth. 

Endears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl ; 

Or  when  as  now,  on  some  delidoos  eve. 

We,  in  our  tweet  sequester'd  orchard-plac, 

Sit  on  the  tree  crooked  earthward;  whose  eld  bonglM,- 

That  hang  above  us  in  an  arborous  rooC 

Stirr*d  by  the  fiunt  gale  of  departing  May, 

Send  their  looae  bkMsome  slanting  o*er  our  heads! 


Notua  io  fratm  aoimi  pfttenu. 

2Ur.  Cum.  KK  L  S. 


A  M.WHCD  loc  hadi  he,  who  having  pass'd 
ffii  yvDih  and  early  manhood  in  the  stir 
And  turmoil  of  the  world,  retreats  at  length* 
With  carea  that  move,  not  agitate  the  heart, 
T»  the  same  dweUing  where  his  father  dwelt ; 
And  haply  views  his  tottering  little  ones 
Enfataoe  tfaoae  aged  knees  and  climb  that  lap, 
Ota  wMA  fint  Imeeling  his  own  infency 
Lsf^d  its  brief  prayer.    Such,  O  my  earliest  Friend ! 
Thy  lot,  and  such  thy  brothert  too  ei^joy. 
At  distance  did  ye  climb  life't  upland  road, 
Tet  cheer'd  and  cheering:  now  fraternal  love 
Hadi  <kawn  yoa  to  one  centre.    Be  yoor  days 
Holy,  and  Meat  and  blesaing  may  ye  Uve ! 

Ts  rae  di'  Eternal  Wisdom  hath  dispensed 
A  ilitfrrBnt  Ibvtune  and  more  different  mind — 
Me  from  the  spot  where  first  I  tprang  to  light 
Too  tooQ  transplanted,  ere  my  soul  had  fh'd 
Its  first  domestic  loves ;  and  hence  through  life 
Ommg  chance-started  Friendships.    A  brief  while 
Some  have  preserved  me  from  Life's  pelting  ills ) 
But,  like  a  tree  with  leaves  of  feeble  stem. 
If  the  doada  lasted,  and  a  sudden  breeze 
Raffled  the  boughs,  they  on  my  head  at  once 
Dropped  Ae  collected  shower ;  and  some  most  ftlae, 
False  and  fior  ibliaged  as  the  Manchineel, 
Have  tempted  me  to  slumber  in  their  shade 
E'en  *mid  the  storm ;  then  breathing  subdest  damps, 
Mii'd  their  own  venom  with  the  rain  from  Heaven, 
That  I  woke  poison'd !  Bat,  all  praise  to  Him 
Who  ghres  oa  all  thmgs,  more  have  yielded  me 
Pemaoent  shelter;  and  beside  one  Friend, 
Beneath  th*  impervious  covert  of  one  Oak, 
IVe  raised  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
Of  Hoabaod  and  of  Father ;  nor  unhearing   ' 
Of  diat  divine  and  nighdy-whispering  Voice, 
Which  from  ray  childhood  to  maturer  yean 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths, 
Bd^  widi  no  fading  colors! 

Tetatthnea 
My  aoal  ii  aad,  that  I  have  roam'd  through  life 
81QI  moat  a  stranger,  most  with  naked  heart 
M  toim  own  home  and  birth-place :  chiefly  dien. 
When  I  remember  thee,  my  earheat  Friend ! 
Thee,  who  didst  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  youth ; 
Didst  nrace  ny  wanderings  with  a  Father's  eye ; 
And  boding  evil,  jret  still  hoping  good, 
Baboked  each  fault,  and  over  dl  my  woea 
Saaom'd  m  alienee !  He  who  counts  akme 
Tkm  beatiBp  of  die  solitary  heart, 
Ttat  Being  koowa,  how  1  have  bved  diee  ever. 


Nor  dost  not  fAou  sometimea  recall  dioee  houia, 
When  with  die  joy  of  hope  thou  gavest  thine  ear 
To  my  wild  firsding-laya.    Since  then  my  song 
Hath  sounded  deeper  notes,  such  as  beseem 
Or  that  sad  wisdom  fi>Uy  leavee  behind. 
Or  such  at,  tuned  to  these  tumultuous  times. 
Cope  with  the  tempest's  swell ! 

lliese  variooa  sCniMt 
Which  I  have  framed  in  many  a  various  modd^ 
Accept,  my  Brother !  and  (for  some  perchance 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  Error  or  intemperate  Truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,  think  thou  that  riper  age 
Will  calm  it  down,  and  let  diy  love  forgive  itf 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A  HSAlU 

This  Sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees,-^ 

Such  tents  the  Patriarchs  loved !  O  long  mdiann'd 

May  all  its  aged  boughs  o'er-canopy 

The  small  round  basin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves!  Long  may  the  Spring; 

Quiedy  as  a  sleeping  infimt's  breath. 

Send  up  cold  waters  to  the  treveUer 

With  sofi  and  even  pulse !  Nor  ever  ceasa 

Yon  tiny  oone  of  sand  its  aoundlcss  danoe, 

Which  at  the  bottom,  like  a  fiury's  page, 

As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  sdll, 

Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  sur&ce  of  the  Fount 

Here  twilight  is  and  coohieas :  here  m  1 

A  soft  seat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 

Thou  mayst  toil  for  and  find  no  second  tree. 

Drink,  Pilgrim,  here !  Here  rest !  and  if  diy  heart 

Be  innocent,  here  loo  shalt  thou  refireah 

Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gende  sound, 

Or  passing  gale  or  hum  of  murmuring  bees! 


A  TOMBLESS  EFTTAFH. 

Til  true,  Idoloclastes  Satyrane! 

(So  call  him,  for  so  mingling  blame  with  praise. 

And  smiles  with  anxious  looks,  lus  earliest  ftieodi; 

Masking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 

His  wild-wood  fiincy  and  impetuous  aeal) 

T  is  true  that,  passionate  for  ancient  trutfaa* 

And  honoring  with  religious  love  the  Great 

Of  elder  times,  he  hated  to  excess. 

With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn. 

The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age. 

Ever  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever 

III  worthless  Idols !  Learning,  Power,  and  lime, 

(Too  much  of  all)  thus  wastiqg  in  vain  war 
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Of  fervid  ooHoquy.    Sickneai,  't  it  true, 
Whirie  yean  of  weary  days,  bedeged  him  doie, 
Even  to  the  gatoe  and  inleti  of  his  life ! 
Bat  it  is  true,  no  lees,  that  strenuous,  firm. 
And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintain'd 
The  citadel  unoonquer'd,  and  in  joy 
Was  strong  to  follow  the  delightful  Muse. 
For  not  a  hidden  Path,  that  to  the  Shades 
Of  the  beloved  Parnassian  forest  leads, 
Lurk'd  undisoover'd  by  him ;  not  a  rill 
There  issues  from  the  fount  of  Hippocrene, 
But  he  had  traced  it  upward  to  its  source. 
Through  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  deU. 
Knew  the  gay  wild-flowers  on  its  banks,  and  cull'^ 
Its  med'dnable  herbs.    Yea,  oft  alone. 
Piercing  the  long-neglected  holy  cave, 
The  haunt  obscure  of  old  Philosophy, 
He  bade  with  lifted  torch  its  starry  walls 
Sparkle  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 
Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  Saint  and  Sage. 
O  framed  for  calmer  times  and  nobler  hearts ! 
O  studious  Poet,  eloquent  for  truth ! 
Philosopher!  contemning  wealth  and  death, 
Tet  docile,  childlike,  full  of  life  and  love ! 
Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone. 
This  record  of  thy  worth  thy  Friend  inscribes, 
Tbou^tfel,  with  quiet  tears  upon  his  cheek. 


THIS  UM&TREE  BOWER  MT  PRISON. 


in  the  June  of  1797.  Miiie  kMiff-expeotcd  Friends  paid  a  Tisit 
to  the  Aatbor't  Cottage;  and  on  tiia  moniinff  of  their  ar- 
rlnJ,  be  met  with  an  aoddent,  which  diaabled  him  from 
waBdnff  during  the  whole  time  of  their  stay.  One  Evening, 
whan  tbef  had  lef)  him  for  a  few  honra,  he  oompoaed  the 
following  finea  in  the  Garden  Bowec 


Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain. 
This  Iime4ree  bower  my  prison !  I  have  lost 
Beauties  and  feelings,  such  as  would  have  been 
Most  sweet  to  my  remembrance,  even  when  age 
Had  dimm*d  mine  eyes  to  blindness !  They,  mean* 

while. 
Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  again* 
On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge. 
Wander  hi  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance. 
To  that  stiU  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told  : 
The  roaring  dell,  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep. 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun ; 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  Ash  from  rock  to  rock 
Flings  arching  Uke  a  bridge ; — that  branchless  Ash, 
Unsunn'd  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow  leaves 
Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still, 
Fann'd  by  the  waterfeU !  and  there  my  friends 
Behold  iiiB  dark-green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,* 
Hat  all  at  once  (a  most  fimtastic  sight!) 
Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  blue  day-stone. 

Now,  my  Friends  emerge 
Beneadi  die  wide  wide  Heaven — and  view  again 
Hw  maay-eteepled  tract  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  sea. 
With  some  fiur  bark,  perhaps,  whose  saDs  li^t  up 


The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  isHfls 
Of  purple  shadow !  Yes,  they  wander  on 
In  glachiess  all ;  but  thou,  methinks,  most  glad. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  for  thou  hast  pined 
ArA  hunger'd  after  Nature,  many  a  year. 
In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  and  pain 
And  strange  calamity !  Ah !  slowly  sink 
Behind  the  westom  ridge,  thou  glorious  Sun ! 
Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb. 
Ye  purple  heath-flowers !  richlier  bum,  ye  < 
Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves ! 
And  kindle,  thou  blue  Oc^an !  So  my  Friend, 
Struck  with  deep  joy,  may  stand,  as  I  have  stood* 
Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  gazing  round 
On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  i 
Leas  gross  than  bodily ;  and  of  such  hues 
As  veil  the  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  he  i 
Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delight 

Conies  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  were  there !  Nor  in  this  bower. 
This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not  mark'd 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.    Pale  beneath  die  biaa» 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage ;  and  I  watch'd 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leai^  and  loved  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine !  And  that  WalnuMree 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  Ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fiondng  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  masa. 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 
Through  the  hite  twilight :  and  though  now  the  Bat 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  Swallow  twitters, 
Yet  still  the  solitary  Humble-Bee 
Sings  in  the  bean-flower!  Henceforth  I  shall  know 
That  Nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure : 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  Nature  there, 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  fiiculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  Love  and  Beauty !  and  sometimes 
'T  is  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  good. 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contemj^to 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  cannot  share. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charies !  when  the  last  Rook 
B^t  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  UghQ 
Had  cross'd  the  mighty  Orb's  dilated  glory. 
While  thou  stood'st  gazing ;  or  when  all  was  still. 
Flew  creakingt  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  chami 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  life. 


*  Hm  A^pkniam  Boolopendrhmi,  called  m 
the  Adder's  Toagoe,  in  others  the  Rart'a  Ton., 
ering  ghrea  the  Addsr*a  Toogoe  as  the  trimi 
UphkigloaMaaaly. 


hot  With- 
er ths 


TO  A  FRIEND 

WHO    BAD    DIOLA&KD    HX8    INTENTION  OF  WMIIW 
NO  MOILK  POriKT. 


Dkak  Chariee!  whilst  yet  thou  wert  a  babe,  I 
That  Genius  plunged  thee  in  that  wizard  fount 


t  Some  moolhi  after Ihad  written  thia Ine, itgave 
iore  to  obaerre  that  Bartram  had  obaerred  the  aaas 
■taoee  of  the  Bavanna  Crane.    *'Wbea  tbeae  Bii& 
their  wingi  m  flight,  their  atrokea  are  riow, 
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Ifight  Castalie:  tnd  (nuetiee  of  diy  frith) 

Thmt  Pity  tnd  Simplicity  itood  bjr, 

And  promiaed  for  thee,  that  thou  shooldtt  renounce 

The  worid'i  low  cares  and  lying  vanities, 

Sled  fast  and  rooted  in  the  heavenly  Muse, 

And  waah'd  and  sanctified  to  Fbesy. 

Tes — thou  wert  plunged,  but  with  (brgetful  hand 

Held«  as  by  Thetis  ent  her  warrior  Son : 

And  with  those  recreant  unbaptixed  heels 

Thoa  *rt  flying  fiom  thy  bounden  ministeries — 

So  sore  it  seems  and  bnrthensome  a  task 

To  weave  unwithering  flowers  I  But  take  thou  heed 

For  thoa  art  vuhierable,  wikt«yed  Boy, 

Attd  I  have  arrows*  mystically  dipp'd, 

Soch  as  may  stop  thy  speed.    Is  thy  Bums  dead  t 

And  shall  he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  Earth 

*  Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear?" 
Tky  Boms,  and  Nature's  own  beloved  Bard, 
Who  10  the  **  niustrioust  of  his  native  land 

*  So  pn^verly  did  look  for  patronage." 
Ghost  of  Mncenas !  hide  thy  blueing  ftce ! 

Iliey  anatch*d  him  from  the  Sickle  and  the  Plow— 
IWgaoge  Ale-Firkins. 

Oh !  for  shame  return ! 
On  a  bleak  rock,  midway  the  Aonian  Mount, 
Tlieie  stands  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree, 
Whose  aged  branches  in  the  midnight  blast 
Biske  solemn  music :  pluck  its  darkest  bough, 
Eie  yet  the  unwholesome  night<lew  be  exhaled. 
And  weeping  wreath  it  round  thy  Poet's  tomb. 
Then  in  the  outskirts,  where  pollutions  grow. 
Pick  the  rank  henbane  and  the  dusky  flowers 
Of  night-shade,  or  its  red  and  tempting  fruit 
These  with  stopp'd  nostril  and  glove-guarded  hand 
Knit  in  nice  intertezture,  so  to  twine 
The  iUiHthoiiB  brow  of  Scotch  NobUity. 

1796. 


TO  A  GENTLEMAN. 

OOMPOaSD    ON  TBI    NIOBT  AFTEK    HIS    REOTTATION 
or  A  TOEM  ON  THX  OAOWTB  OF  AN  INDIVIDUAL 


FaiKND  of  the  Wise !  and  Teacher  of  the  Good ! 

talo  lay  heart  have  I  received  that  lay 

More  than  historic,  that  prophetic  lay, 

Wherein  (high  theme  by  thee  first  sung  arig^) 

Of  the  Ibundatioos  and  the  building  up 

Of  a  Hmnan  Spirit  thou  hast  dared  to  teU 

What  may  be  told,  to  the  understanding  mind 

RevealaUe ;  and  what  within  the  mind, 

Bf  vital  breathings  secret  as  the  soul 

Of  vernal  growth,  oft  quickens  in  the  heart 

llioaghts  il  too  deep  for  words  !^- 

Theme  hard  as  high 
Of  smOes  spontaneous,  and  mysterious  fears 
(The  fint-bom  they  of  Reason  and  twin-birth), 


■i  evsD  whta  at  a  eooddsrable  dittanes  or  hisb 
•kofv*  as,  we  plainly  bsar  tba  quill-leatbera ;  their  ■bafts  and 
«ehe  apee  <mm  anotber  creak  as  the  joisa  or  woAIdc  of  a 
vhmI  is  a  lempeeinoM  aaa." 

«  Vide  PkML  OlTiDp.  iiL  L  IM. 

f  Teibaliai  from  Boroe'e  dedicatioa  of  hai  Poeaa  to  tbs  No- 
Mftr  sad  Geotiy  of  the  Caledooiaa  RnnL 


Of  tides  obedient  to  external  force. 

And  currents  selMetermined,  as  might  i 

Or  by  some  inner  Power;  of  moments  awful. 

Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad. 

When  Power  stream'd   from  thee,  and  diy  soul 

received 
The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  bestow'd — 
Of  Fancies  fiur,  and  milder  houn  of  youdi,- 
Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
Industrious  in  its  joy,  in  Vales  and  Glens 
Native  or  outl^d.  Lakes  and  famous  Hills  f 
Or  on  the  k>nely  High-road,  when  the  Stars 
Were  rising ;  or  by  secret  Mountain-streams^ 
The  Guides  and  the  Companions  of  thy  way ! 

Of  more  than  Fancy,  of  die  Social  Sense 
Distending  wide,  and  Man  beloved  as  Man, 
Where  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
Like  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  bunt 
Of  Heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  doodf 
Is  visible,  er  shadow  on  the  Main. 
For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows-  garlandad^ 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow, 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant^ 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  haman-kiBdf 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  ftill-bom  Deity! 
— —Of  that  dear  Hope  afilicted  and  struck  dowa^ 
So  sumniOB*d  homeward,  thenceforth  cakn  and  sore. 
From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  absekita  SalC* 
With  light  unwaning  on  her  eyesy  to  loek 
Far  on — herself  a  glory  to  b^ld. 
The  Angel  of  the  vision !  Then  (last  strain) 
Of  Duty,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice. 
Action  and  Joy .' — An  orphic  song  indeed, 
A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thought^ 
To  their  own  music  chanted! 

O  great  Bard  f 
Eire  yet  thai  last  strain  dying  awed  tibe  air. 
With  sted&t  eye  I  view'd  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.    The  truly  Great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence !  They,  both  in  power  and  actr 
Are  permanent,  and  'Time  is  not  with  than. 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  tii  it 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old, 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  ftma 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  kiy  of  Truth, 
Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet  eontinuous  lay. 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes! 
Ah !  as  I  listen'd  with  a  heart  forlorn. 
The  pubes  of  my  being  beat  anew : 
And  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drown'd. 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  paiaa— * 
Keen  Pangs  of  Love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart; 
And  Fears  self-will'd,  that  shunn'd  the  eye  of  Hopo 
And  Hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  Fear 
Sense  of  past  Youth,  and  Manhood  come  in  vain 
And  Genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain  f 
And  all  whidi  I  had  cull'd  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all. 
Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  out—but  flowera 
Strew'd  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coSBaa,  for  the  selfsame  grave ! 

That  way  no  more !  and  ill  beseems  it  me^ 
Who  oane  a  welcomer  in  hehdd's  guise, 
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Singing  of  Glorjr,  and  Futarity, 
To  wi»der  back  on  sach  nnhealthfiil  road. 
Plucking  the  poisons  of  self-hann !  And  ill 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 
An^w'd  before  thy  adyancing ! 

Nor  do  thou. 
Sage  Bafd !  impair  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  my  communion  with  thy  nobler  mind 
By  Pity  or  Grief,  ahready  felt  too  long ! 
Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  tfian  needs. 
The  tumult  rose  and  ceased :  for  Peace  is  nigh 
Where  Wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintiy  storms. 
The  Halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  hours 
Already  on  the  wing. 

Eve  following  eve, 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  Home 
b  sweetest !  moments  for  their  own  sake  hail'd 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song, 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child. 
My  soul  lay  passive,  by  the  various  strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stars. 
With  momentary  Stan  of  my  own  birth. 
Fair  constellated  Foam,*  still  darting  off 
Into  the  darkness ;  now  a  tranquil  sea, 
OiMpraad  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  die  Mooo. 

And  when — O  Friend !  my  comforter  and  guide ! 
Strong  in  thyself;  and  powerful  to  give  strengtfi ! — 
Thy  long  sustained  song  finally  ckwed. 
And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased — ^yet  thou  thyself 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both 
That  happy  vision  of  beloved  focee— 
Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  consdoos  of  its  close 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought 
(Thought  was  itf  or  Aspiration  ?  or  Resolve f) 
Absorb'd,  yet  hanging  still  upon  die  soupd — 
And  when  I  roae,  I  found  myself  in  prayer. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  : 
A  CONVERSATION  POEM; 

WRITTKN  Ilf  APEIL,   1798. 

No  cloud,  no  relic  of  the  sunken  day 
Distinguishes  die  West,  no  long  thin  slip 
Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues. 
Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge ! 
Tou  see  die  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneadi. 
But  hear  no  murmuring :  it  itows  siloidy, 
O'er  its  soft  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  still, 
A  balmy  night !  and  diough  the  stam  be  dim. 
Yet  let  us  think  upon  die  vernal  showem 
Tiiat  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 
A  jJeasure  in  die  dimness  of  die  stars. 
And  hark !  die  Nightingale  begins  its  song, 


•  **  A  besntifel  whits  elood  of  foflun  St  moBMOtary  interrali 
oooned  by  the  ride  of  the  remti  with  s  roar,  and  littlo  slan 
of  flsBM  danced  sod  gparkled  and  went  ont  in  h:  and  everr 
BOW  and  then  Kfht  dotachmenta  of  thia  whits  ekrad-lifce  foam 
daitsd  off  fton  the  Teawra  aide,  each  with  ita  own  amaU  ooo- 
ilrilatioii,  over  the  aea.  and  aooorad  oot  of  aisht  Eks  a  IVotar 
iroup  over  a  wild^meaa.**— 7^  Frimi,  p.  390. 


**  Most  musical,  most  melancholy  **t  bird ! 
A  melancholy  bird  1  Oh !  idle  thought  * 
In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 
But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart 

pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrooj^ 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love 
(And  so,  poor  Wretch !  filled  all  diings  widi 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrow),  he  and  such  as  he. 
First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  die  conceit; 
Poet  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rhyme 
When  he  had  better  far  have  stretch'd  his  limbs 
Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest-dell. 

Sun  or  Moon-light,  to  the  influxes 
0£  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 
Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  hiB  song 
And  of  hiB  frame  forgetfiil !  so  his  fiune 
Should  share  in  Nature's  immortaUty, 
A  venerable  thing !  and  so  lus  song 
Should  make  all  Nature  lovelier,  i^  itself 
Be  loved  like  Nature !  But 't  will  not  be  so; 
And  jrouths  and  maidens  most  poetical^ 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  spring 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still. 
Full  of  meek  sympathy,  must  heave  their  sighs 
O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 

My  friend,  and  thou,  our  Sister !  we  have  laaint 
A  dififerent  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profone 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  slways  full  of  love 
And  joyance !  T  is  the  merry  Nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
^th  fast  thick  warble  lus  delicious  notes. 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  fbrdi 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music ! 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  casde  huge, 
Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not ;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood. 
And  die  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass, 
Thm  grass  and  king-cups  grow  vridiin  die  paths. 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  Nightingales ;  and  far  and  near. 
In  wood  and  diicket,  over  the  wide  grove, 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song. 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings. 
And  murmurs  musical  and  swid  jug  jug. 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  a5— 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmony. 
That  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almost 
Forget  it  was  not  day !  On  moonlight  bushes, 
Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half  disclosed. 
You  may  perdtance  behold  them  on  die  twigs, 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  dieir  eyes  bodi  bright 

an4  full, 
Glistenmg,  while  many  a  glow-wonn  in  die  shade 
Lights  up  her  love-torch. 


t  Thia  pawase  in  Mihoo  poweaeee  an  eicelleocs  fcr  s^ 

to  that  of  mere  deaeription.  It  iaowkenintheoharaelsrofths 
uelanohobr  man.  and  haa  therefore  a  dramatic  propriety.  T^s 
author  makea  thia  remark,  to  raaene  himeelf  flom  the  ehaifo 
of  havinf  aUnded  with  levity  to  a  line  in  Ifihon :  a  o' 


of  having  ridiculed  I 


which  none  ooukl  be  more  painftil  to  him,  axeept  ptrhspt  (bat 
hM  Bible. 
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A  BMHtgwidt  Maid, 
Who  dw«ne<k  in  her  boipitable  hooM 
Hard  by  die  eMtle,  and  at  lateit  eve 
(Even  lilw  a  lady  ▼ow'd  and  dedicate 
IW  wiftthing  man  than  Nature  in  the  grove) 
CMm  thiongfa  the  padiwayt ;  the  knowt  all  their 

notes, 
nat  gentU  Alaid !  and  oft  a  moment*!  ipaoe. 
What  time  the  Moon  wai  lort  behind  a  ckmd, 
Hadi  heard  a  panee  of  silence ;  till  the  Mooo 
Emergizig,  hath  awakened  earth  and  sky 
Widi  one  aensarinn,  and  these  wakeful  Birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
Am  if  aome  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  handled  airy  harps !    And  she  hath  watoh'd 
MsBy  a  Nightingale  perch*d  giddily 
On  hlosaoiii^  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze, 
And  10  dust  motion  tune  his  wanton  song 
UkB  tipay  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 

Farewell,  O  Warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve, 
Aad  yoov  my  friends !  &rewell,  a  short  frrewell ! 
We  hare  been  loitering  long  and  pleasantly. 
And  now  Ibr  our  dear  homes. — ^That  strain  again  f 
Fall  iun  it  would  delay  me!  My  dear  babe, 
Who,  capable  of  no  articulate  sound, 
Mbb  all  things  with  his  imitative  lisp. 
Bow  he  would  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear, 
ffii  little  hand,  the  small  forefinger  up. 
And  bid  us  listen !  And  I  deem  it  wise 
To  make  him  Nature's  Play-mate.    He  knows  well 
ne  eveiung-etar ;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 
h  most  distreasful  mood  (some  inward  pain 
Bad  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  infknt's  dream), 
1  harried  with  him  to  our  orchard-plot, 
And  he  beheld  the  Moon,  and,  hush*d  at  once, 
Aiipends  his  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently, 
While  hia  &ir  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropp'd  tears 
Did  flitter  in  the  yellow  moon-beam !  Well  I — 
It  is  a  father's  tale  :    But  if  that  Heaven 
Shsold  give  me  life,  his  childhood  shall  grow  up 
Familiar  with  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 
He  may  assnriste  joy !  Once  more,  farewell, 
%i  siiC  Wighiingale!  Once  more,  my  fiiends !  ftrewell. 


FRoerr  at  midnight. 

Tlo  Frost  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
Uahslp^d  by  any  wind.    The  owlef  s  cry 
Came  loud-— and  baric,  again !  loud  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest, 
Bmte  leti  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suitt 
AfaMmeer  musmgs :  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumben  peacefully. 
Tis  calm  indeed !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  tilentness.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood, 
This  populous  village !  Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood. 
With  all  the  numberiess  goings  on  of  life, 
TnandiWe  as  dreams !  the  thin  blue  flame 
lies  OD  my  low  burnt  fire,  and  quiven  not ; 
Qakf  that  film,  which  flutter'd  on  the  grate. 
StiO  flnners  tibere,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
Mediinks,  ito  motion  in  diis  huih  of  nature 
Givai  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live, 
Making  it  a  oompanionabla  form, 
Wteoe  pony  flaps  and  freaks  die  idling  Spirit 


By  its  own  Bioods  faiterfvets,  evMfmkfim 
Edio  or  nuifor  seeking  of  ilMiC 
And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought. 

ButO!  howofU 
How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing  mind 
Preaageful,  have  I  gaaed  upon  the  ban. 
To  watch  that  fluttering  ttnmger !  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-plaoe,  and  the  old  ohuroh-lDWw* 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  mom  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Fair^day, 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articuhite  aounds  of  things  to  come! 
So  gaasd  J,  till  the  soothing  things,  I  dreamt, 
Lull'd  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prokmg'd  my  dreaBP  I 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  mon. 
Awed  by  the  stem  preceptor's  &oe,  mine  ejw 
Fix'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book : 
Save  if  the  door  half-open'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up, 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  ttrangti'M  fiuse. 
Townsmen,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 
My  play-mato  when  we  both  were  clothed  alika! 

Dear  Babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calni» 
Fill  up  the  intorsperMd  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladneai,  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  sholt  learo  fitf  other  lore, 
And  in  far  other  scenes !  For  I  was  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisten  dim. 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  (iUMc,  my  babe !  shalt  wander  like  a  baaeae 

lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
d£  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds. 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakee  and  siloieB 
And  mountain  crags :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
Hie  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himaelf. 
Great  universal  Teacher!  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  diee, 
Whedier  die  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufls  of  snow  on  the  bare  brandi 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  die  sun-thaw;  whether  the  eave-dropa 

fidl 
Heard  only  in  the  tfances  of  the  blast. 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quiedy  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

TOGXTBKE  WITH  AN  tTNTUflSHED   POEM 

Thus  frr  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  die  rhyme 

Elaborale  and  swelling:  jret  the  heert 

Not  owns  it    From  thy  spirit-breathing  poweit 
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COLERIDGE'S  POETICAL  WORKa 


I  aik  not  now»  my  firiend !  the  aiding  vene, 
Tediom  to  thee,  and  from  my  anxioui  thought 
Of  diflaooant  mood.    In  ftncy  (well  I  know) 
From  butinev  wand'ring  fiu*  and  local  cares, 
Thon  creepest  round  a  dear-loved  Suter'i  bed 
With  noiaelefli  step,  and  watchest  the  fiunt  look. 
Soothing  each  pang  with  fond  solicitude, 
And  tenderest  tones  medicinal  of  love. 

I  loo  a  Sister  had,  an  only  Sister 

She  toved  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her ! 
To  her  J  pour'd  for&  all  my  puny  sorrows 
XAs  a  sick  patient  in  his  nurse's  arms). 
And  of  the  heart  those  hidden  maladies 
That  shrink  ashamed  from  even  Friendship's  eye. 
Oh !  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Because  she  was  not  ! — Cheerily,  dear  Charles ! 
Tbtm  diy  best  friend  shalt  cherish  many  a  year : 
jSuoh  warm  presages  feel  1  of  high  Hope. 
For  not  uninterested  the  dear  maid 
I've  viewed — her  soul  affectionate  yet  wise. 
Her  polish'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories, 
That  play  around  a  tainted  infant's  head. 
He  knows  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees. 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-spreading  Love 
Aught  to  implore*  were  impotence  of  mind) 
That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne. 
Prepared,  when  he  his  healing  ray  vouchsafes. 
To  pour  forth  thanksgiving  with  lifred  heart, 
And  praise  Him  Gracious  with  a  Brother's  joy ! 
December,  1794. 


THB  HOUR  WHEN  WE  SHALL  MEET  AGAIN. 
COlirOSKD  DURING   ILLNESS  AND  IN   ABSENCE. 

Pm  houii^  that  sleep'st  on  pillowing  clouds  a&r, 
O  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car ! 
Bend  o'er  the  traces,  blame  each  lingering  dove, 
And  give  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  love ! 
My  gentle  love,  caressing  and  carest. 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  rest ; 
Bhed  the  warm  teaiHirop  from  her  smiling  eyes, 
LuU  with  fond  woe,  and  med'cine  me  with  sighs : 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kisses  meek, 
like  melted  rubies,  o'er  my  pallid  cheek. 
Chill'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  rose  of  May 
Mourns  the  long  absence  of  the  lovely  day ; 
Young  Day,  returning  at  her  promised  hour, 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  her  fav'rite  flower ; 
Weeps  the  soft  dew,  the  balmy  gale  she  sighs. 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expanding  flow'ret  feels : 
Wf^  pitying  MisO-ess  mourns,  and  mourning  heals! 


JJNES  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE. 

Mr  hoDor'd  friend !  whose  verse  concise,  yet  clear. 
Tunes  to  smooth  melody  unconquer'd  sense. 
May  your  fame  fodeless  live,  as  **  neverHMre" 
The  ivy  wreathes  yon  oak,  whose  broad  defence 


» I  nttsriy  neaot  tbs  seotiment  ooptaioed  in  tbs  liois 
Of  whoM  oron'Mcient  and  all-tprwdinr  Ioto 
Ann ht  to  imfhre  wen  impotanfM  of  mind, 
it  beiBff  written  in  Senptare.  "  Jl$k,  snd  it  ihftll  be  f  tren  yon.'* 
sad  nj  l^nan  reuon  beinf  moreover  convinced  of  the  pro- 
piisty  of  oferinf  pttitionf  m  PpO  ■«  th«a)uiiyiMs  to  the  Deity. 


Embow'rs  me  from  noon's  sultry  inflnence ! 

For,  like  that  nameless  riv'let  stealing  by. 

Your  modest  verse,  to  musing  Quiet  dear, 

Is  rich  with  tints  heaven-borrow'd :  the  chaim'd  ejm 

Shall  gaze  undazzled  there,  and  love  die  soAen'd  alqr- 

Circling  the  base  of  the  Pbetic  moimt 

A  stream  there  is,  which  rolls  in  lazy  flow 

Its  coal-black  waters  from  Oblivion's  fount  t 

The  vapoi^poison'd  birds,  that  fly  too  low, 

Fall  with  dead  swoop,  and  to  the  bottom  go. 

Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  fleet. 

Beneath  the  Mountain's  lofry-fix>wning  brow. 

Ere  aught  of  perilous  ascent  you  meet, 

A  mead  of  mildest  charm  delays  th'  unlab'ring  feet. 

Not  there  the  cloud-climb'd  rock,  sublime  and  vaat» 
That  like  some  gian^king,  o'erglooms  the  hill ; 
Nor  there  the  pine-grove  to  the  midnight  blast 
Makes  solemn  music !  But  th'  unceasing  rill 
To  the  soft  wren  or  lark's  descending  trill 
Murmurs  sweet  under-eong  'mid  jasmin  bowers 
In  this  same  pleasant  meadow,  at  your  will, 
I  ween,  you  wander'd — there  collecting  flow'rs 
Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'cinable  powers ! 

There  for  the  monarch-murder'd  Soldier's  tomb 
You  wove  th'  unfinish'd  wreath  of  saddest  hues  ;* 
And  to  that  holier  chaplett  added  bloom. 
Besprinkling  it  with  Jordan's  cleansing  dews. 
But  lo !  your  Hendersont  awakes  the  Muse 
Hii  spirit  beckon'd  from  the  mountain's  height  \ 
You  left  the  plain  and  soer'd  'mid  richer  views  * 
So  Nature  moum'd,  when  sank  the  first  da3r's  U^t* 
With  stars,  unseen  before,  spangling  her  robe  of 
night! 

Still  soar,  my  friend,  those  richer  views  among. 
Strong,  rapid,  fervent  flashing  Fancy's  beam! 
Virtue  and  lYuth  shall  love  your  gentler  song ; 
But  Poesy  demands  th'  impassion'd  theme ; 
Waked  by  Heaven's  silent  dews  at  eve's  mild  gleain. 
What  balmy  sweets  Pomona  breathes  around  ! 
But  if  the  vezt  air  rush  a  stormy  stream. 
Or  Autumn's  shrill  gust  moan  in  plaintive  sound. 
With  firuits   and  flowers   she  loads   the  tempesl- 
honor'd  groimd. 


IV.  ODES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  POEBia 


THE  THREE  GRAVES. 
A  FKAOMENT  OF  A  SEXTON'S  TALK. 


[The  Author  bss  imbGriied  the  foUowins  homUs  ftsfmsBt, 
snoonrsfed  bjr  the  deeinre  recommendatioa  of  more  than  oae 
of  our  moat  celebrated  liriof  PoMe.  The  lanrnsge  waa  ia» 
teodod  to  be  dramatic ;  that  it.  raited  to  the  narrator :  and  the 
metreconeipoodatothebomelinemoftbedietioa.  Itistl 
fore  preeented  aa  the  fragment,  not  of  a  Poem,  bot  of  a  < 
moo  Ballad-tale.  Whether  thia  i«  auAcient  to  justify  the  i 

tion  of  mcfa  a  style,  in  any  metrical  compoaition  not  i>rc 

edly  ludicroue,  the  Author  b  himaelf  in  aooM  doubL  At  aB 
eveota.  it  ia  not  preaeoted  aa  Poetry,  and  it  ia  m  no  way  eoo- 
pected  with  the  Author'a  jodcment  conosminff  PosciedktioB. 
Its  merits,  if  any,  are  eichmTely  PkyoholofkaL  Ths  slaiF 


•  War.  a  FracmenL  t  John  the  Baptist,  a  Pass. 
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I  to  1m««  bMD  Bwated  b  the  fimt  and 
lp«rli,iiMfi)flowi. 

.  meen.  at  tiM  hooM  of  EUtn,  her 
,  lUry,  and  ooauMoeea  an  aoqnaintaooe,  whkh 
via  B  a  Batnal  attaefament  With  her  eooaant,  and  by  the 
•iviea  of  their  eomnxm  fiieiid  EUen.  be  annonneae  hia  hopea 
Md  MfHioM  to  Mary'a  Mother,  a  widow-woman  boiderinff 
m  her  bitiech  year,  and  from  eonitant  heahh.  the  poeaewion 
tf  iMiiia^iiieiH  III  lip  mr  m-*  *1 —  »-— ^-^  i.^  j  .^  ^w^  «t.;Li— 
tat  Maty  and  anodiar  dam htar  (the  Father  died  in  their  in- 
tecy).  rataininff.  for  the  freater  part,  her  personal  attractiooa 
nd  CTfuifiini""  ot  appearance;  bat  a  woman  of  low  education 
aad  violent  temper.  The  aniwer  which  ahe  at  once  returned 
to  Bdwaid'a  applieatioii  waa  remarkable-"  Well,  Edward ! 
yea  are  a  handeome  yoong  fellow,  and  you  aball  have  my 
Daaffkler.**  From  thia  time  all  their  wooing  pemed  under  the 
Ifmhg'e  eye;  nnd.  in  ftne,  ahe  became  heraelf  enamoured  of  her 
telle  8oo-in-law.  add  practiied  every  art.  both  of  endearment 
■al  of  calumay.  to  tranafer  hk  aflectiona  from  her  dauffhter  to 
hnrit  (TbeoutliDeBoftheTalearepo«tiTelhctB.andofno 
imj  diataat  date,  thooch  the  author  baa  purpoaely  altered  the 
■maa  aad  the  aeeoe  of  action,  aa  well  aa  invented  the  charactera 
flf  Aepartiee  and  the  detail  of  the  incideotaj  Edward,  how- 
«««.  tboofh  perplexed  by  her  atrange  detraction  from  her 
dawhler'a  gooid  qualitiea,  yet  in  the  innocence  of  hia  own  heart 
aiambtakmg  her  inereaaing  fondnea  for  motherly  alieetioo : 
Aa.  at  length  overcome  by  her  miaeraUe  paaaion.  after  much 
atam  of  Masy^a  temper  and  moral  tendeociea.  exclaimed  with 
vialani  nmotinn  **0  Edward !  indeed,  indeed,  ahe  ia  not  fit  for 
laa  dm  Ima  not  a  heart  to  love  you  aa  you  deaerve.  It  is  I 
Hat  love  yon !  Marry  me,  Edwanl !  and  I  win  thia  very  day 
aatlla  aB  aay  property  on  you.**— The  Lover'a  eyea  wera  now 
monad :  and  thus  taken  by  aurpriae.  whether  from  the  efleet 
ef  the  honor  which  he  felt,  acthig  aa  it  were  hyatericaOy  on 
ta  aarvow  ayalem,  or  that  at  the  first  moment  he  loat  the  aenae 
af  the  propoaal  in  the  feeling  of  ita  atrangenoaa  and  abaurdity, 
ha  fine  bar  firom  him  and  bunt  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Irritated 
Ir  lUa  afanoat  to  ftenxy,  the  woman  fell  on  ber  kneea.  and  in  a 
lead  voice  that  approached  to  a  scream,  ahe  prayed  for  aCnrae 
both  en  him  and  on  her  own  ChikL  Mary  happened  to  be  in 
feaiooni  direeUy  above  them,  heard  Edward'a  laugh  and  her 
llaibar*a  Uaaphemoaa  prayer,  and  feinted  away.  He.  hearing 
the  feO.  ran  np  ataira.  and  taking  her  in  hia  arma,  carried  her 
aff  to  E8en*a  hooM;  and  after  aome  fraitleaa  attempta  oo  her 
part  toward  a  reeoociliation  with  her  Mother,  ahe  waa  manied 
tskiia.— And  here  the  third  part  of  the  Tale  begioa. 

I  waa  not  lad  to  ehooaa  tUa  atory  from  any  partiality  to 
feagie.  aaoeb  leaa  to  monstroua  eventa  (though  at  the  time  that 
leoavoaed  tbe  venea,  somewhat  mora  than  twelve  yeara  ago. 
1  wm  leaa  avene  to  each  subjects  than  at  preaent).  but  from 
I  il  a  aniking  proof  of  tbe  poasiUe  effect  on  the  imagi- 
ram  aa  idaa  violently  and  suddenly  impressed  on  it  I 
I  reading  Bryan  Edwards's  account  of  the  effect  of  the 
Oly  WiuhawSi  on  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
Baane'a  deeply  intereatiog  Anecdotea  of  aimilar  worfcinga  on 
fee  inagiaatioo  of  the  Copper  bdiana  (thoae  of  my  readen  who 
have  it  in  their  power  wiO  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  ra- 
fcnmg  to  dioae  worka  for  the  paaaagea  altaded  to),  and  I  con- 
eaived  tbe  deeign  of  abowing  that  instancee  of  this  kind  are  not 
yacoinr  to  aavage  or  barbarous  tribes,  and  of  illustrating  the 
amda  in  whad  the  mind  b  affected  in  theee  cases,  and  the  pro- 
pass  and  aymptoms  of  the  motfaid  action  oo  the  fency  fhmithe 

[The  Tale  w  aappoeed  to  be  narmted  by  an  ohl  Sextoo,  m  a 
eaoBtry  efaordi-yard,  to  a  TimveUer  whose  curiosity  had  been 
avakened  by  the  appearance  of  three  gravea.  cloee  by  each 
eitar,  to  two  only  of  which  there  were  grave^tonea.  On  the 
wee  ware  the  name,  and datea,aaaattal:  ontheeeoood, 
^  hot  only  adate,  and  the  worda.  The  Meiey  of  Ood  ia 
1-1 


Tee  grapei  upon  die  vicar'i  wall 
Were  ripe  aa  ripe  could  be ; 

And  yellow  leavea  in  aim  end  wind 
Were  frUing  fiom  the  tree. 


On  the  hedg^  elma  in  the  narrow  lane 
StUl  iwung  die  ipikea  of  com : 

Dear  Lord !  it  aeema  but  yeaterday— 
Young  Edward's  marriage-mom. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  die  church, 
There  leads  from  Edward's  door 

A  mossy  track,  all  over-bough'd 
For  half  a  mile  or  more. 

And  from  their  house-door  by  that  track 
The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  went; 

Sweet  Mary,  though  she  was  not  gay, 
Seem'd  cheerful  and  content 


But  when  they  to  the  church-yard 

I've  heard  poor  Maiy  say, 
As  soon  as  she  stepp'd  into  the  sun. 

Her  heart  it  died  away. 

And  when  the  vicar  join'd  their  hands, 
Her  limbs  did  creep  and  fieew ; 

But  when  they  pmy'd,  she  diought  she  ai 
Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o'er  the  church-path  they  retum'd— < 

I  saw  poor  Maiy's  back, 
Just  as  she  stepp'd  beneadi  die  boughs 

Into  the  mossy  track. 

Her  feet  upon  the  mossy  track 

The  married  maiden  set  : 
That  moment — ^I  have  heard  her  aay— 

She  wish'd  she  could  foiget 


The  shade  o'erflush'd  her  limbs  with 
Then  came  a  chill  like  death : 

And  when  the  merry  bells  rang  out, 
They  seem'd  to  stop  her  breath. 


Beneath  the  foulest  Mother's 

No  child  could  ever  thrive : 
A  Modier  is  a  Modier  still. 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

So  five  month's  pass'd :  the  Mother  still 
Would  never  heal  the  strife ; 

But  Edward  was  a  kiving  man. 
And  Mary  a  fond  wife. 

"  My  sister  may  not  visit  us. 
My  mother  says  her  nay : 

0  Edward !  ytm  are  all  to  me, 

1  wish  for  3rour  sake  I  could  be 

More  lifesome  and  more  gay. 

'« I'm  dull  and  sad !  indeed,  indeed 

I  know  I  have  no  reason! 
Perhaps  1  am  not  well  in  health. 

And  'tis  a  gkiomy  season." 

Twas  a  drizdy  time— no  ice,  no  snow! 

And  on  die  few  fine  days 
She  stirr'd  not  out,  lest  she  might  meet 

Her  Mother  in  her  ways. 

But  Ellen,  spite  of  miry  ways 
And  weather  dark  and  draaiy, 

IVndged  eveiy  day  lo  Edward's  boose, 
Aiid  made  them  all  more  cheery. 
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Oh!  EXkm  wm  a  ftidiAil  Friend, 

More  daw  tfan  any  Siiter! 
Aicheerfbl  loo  «■  Bnging  krk ; 
And  she  ne'er  left  them  till  'twei  daifc. 

And  dien  they  alwayi  miM*d  her. 

And  now  Aih-Wednesdey  came— that  day 

Bat  few  A  church  repair : 
For  on  that  day  you  know  we  read 

Tlie  Commmation  prayer. 

Our  late  old  vicar,  a  kind  man. 

Once,  Sir,  he  nid  to  me, 
He  wiih'd  that  service  wai  dean  out 

Of  oar  good  Liturgy. 

Tlie  Mother  walk'd  into  the  church- 
To  Ellen'i  aeat  the  went; 

Tliough  Ellen  always  kept  her  church, 
All  church-days  during  Lent 

And  gende  Ellen  welcomed  her 
With  courteous  looks  and  mild. 

Thought  she  "  what  if  her  heart  should  me] 
And  all  he  reconciled ! " 

Thie  day  was  scarcely  like  a  day — 
The  clouds  were  black  outright : 

And  many  a  night,  with  half  a  Moon, 
I've  seen  the  church  more  light 

Tlie  wind  was  wild ;  against  the  glass 

The  rain  did  beat  and  bicker; 
The  church-tower  swinging  overiiead. 

You  scarce  could  hea?  the  vicar! 

And  then  and  there  the  Mother  knelt. 

And  audibly  she  cried — 
"  (Xi !  may  a  clinging  curse  consume 

This  woman  by  my  side ! 

^  O  hear  me,  hear  me.  Lord  in  Heaven, 

Aldiough  you  take  my  life-* 
O  cuise  this  woman,  at  whose  house 

Young  Edward  woo'd  his  wife. 

"  By  night  and  day,  in  bed  and  bower, 

O  let  her  cursed  be!!!" 
So  having  prey'd,  steady  and  slow. 

She  rose  up  from  her  knee ! 
And  left  the  church,  nor  e'er  again 

The  church-door  entered  she. 

I MW  poor  Ellen  kneeling  still. 

So  pale !  I  guess'd  not  why : 
When  she  stood  up,  there  plainly  was 

A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

And  when  die  prayers  were  done,  vre  all 
Came  round  and  ask'd  her  why : 

Giddy  she  seem'd,  and  sure  there  ww 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

Bat  ere  she  fiom  the  church-door  stepp'd, 

She  smiled  and  told  us  why ; 
'  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  corse," 

qiwd)  she,  "  and  what  care  IT 


She  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  pasi'd  il  of 
Ere  from  the  door  she  stept — 

But  all  agree  it  would  have  been 
Much  better  had  she  wept 

And  if  her  heart  was  not  at  ease. 
This  was  her  constant  cry— 

*  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  cnise  ■■ 
God's  good,  and  what  care  I  ?* 

Tliere  was  a  hurry  in  her  looks, 
Her  struggles  she  redoubled : 

**  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse, 
And  why  should  I  be  troubled  t" 

These  tears  wiU'Ccmie — ^I  dandled  her 
When  'twas  die  merest  &iry— 

Good  creature !  and  she  hid  it  all  j 
She  told  it  not  to  Mary, 


But  Mary  heard  the  tale :  her  t 
Round  fUIen's  neck  she  threw ; 

•*  O  Ellen,  Ellen,  she  cursed  me. 
And  now  she  hath  cursed  yoa !" 

I  saw  young  Edward  by  himself 

Stalk  fiist  adown  the  lea. 
He  snalch'd  a  stick  from  every  fence, 

A  twig  from  every  tree. 


He  shapp'd  them  still  with  hand  or 
And  then  away  they  flew ! 

As  if  with  his  uneasy  limbs 
He  knew  not  what  to  do ! 

You  see,  good  Sir!  that  single  hillf 
His  farm  lies  undemeadi : 

He  heard  it  there,  he  heard  it  all 
And  only  gnash'd  his  teeth. 

Now  Ellen  was  a  darling  love 

In  all  his  jo)^  and  cares : 
And  Ellen's  name  and  Mary's  name 
Fast  link'd  they  both  together  came, 
Whene'er  he  said  his  pra3rera 


And  in  the  moment  of  his  prayers 

He  loved  them  both  alike : 
Yea,  both  sweet  names  with  one  sweet  jojp 

Upon  his  heart  did  strike !  . 


He  reach'd  his  home,  and  by  his  looks 
They  saw  his  inward  strife : 

And  they  clung  round  him  widi  dieir 
Bodi  Ellen  and  his  wife. 

And  Bfary  oould  not  check  her  teaia. 
So  on  his  breast  she  bovir'd ; 

Then  Freniy  melted  into  GrieC 
And  Edward  wept  aloud. 

Dear  Ellen  did  not  weep  at  all. 

But  cloaeher  did  she  ding. 
And  tum'd  her  face,  and  look'd  as  if 
i  frightftd  dm^. 
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And  onoe  her  both  arms  suddenly 

FAIT  rr. 

Round  Mary's  neck  she  flung, 

1V> ««  a  man  tread  over  gravet              ' 

And  her  heart  panted,  and  she  folt 

I  bold  it  no  good  mark; 

The  words  upon  her  tongue. 

Tii  wicked  in  the  mm  and  moon, 

And  bad  luck  in  the  dark! 

She  felt  them 'coming,  but  no  power 

Had  she  the  words  to  smother ; 

Yon  eee  tfiat  grave  f  Tlie  Lord  he  givei^ 

And  with  a  kind  of  shriek  she  cried. 

TIm  Lord,  he  takee  away: 

"Oh  Christ!  you're  like  your  Mother!" 

O  Sv!  the  child  of  my  old  age 

liea  there  aa  oold  ai  day. 

So  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 

Could  make  this  sad  bouse  cheery; 

£xoepC  thatigrave,  yon  Marce  tee  one 

And  Mary's  melancholy  ways 

Tlmt  wai  not  dug  by  me : 

Drove  Edward  wild  and  weary 

I'd  rather  dance  upon  'em  all 

Tlian  tread  npon  these  three! 

lingering  he  raised  his  latch  at  eve 

Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb  • 

"  Ay,  Sexton !  'tb  a  toochmg  tale," 

He  k)ved  no  other  place,  and  yet 

Too,  Sir!  are  but  a  lad ; 

Home  was  no  home  lo  him. 

lUt  month  Tm  in  my  seventieth  year. 

And  still  it  makes  me  sad. 

Odb  evening  he  took  up  a  book. 

And  Mary's  lister  told  it  me, 

Then  flung  it  down,  and  groanmg,  cried* 

For  three  good  hours  and  more; 

•<  Oh !  Heaven !  that  I  were  dead  ** 

llioagh  I  had  heard  it,  in  the  main. 

From  Edward's  selC  before. 

Mary  look'd  up  into  his  face, 

And  nothing  to  him  said ; 

Well !  it  pasi'd  off!  the  gentle  EQen 

She  tried  to  smile,  and  on  his  arm 

Did  vrell  nigh  dote  on  Maiy ; 

MoumfuUy  lean'd  her  head. 

And  she  went  oftener  than  before. 

And  Bfaiy  h>Ted  her  more  and  morei 

And  he  burst  into  tears,  and  fell 

She  managed  all  dw  daiiy. 

Upon  his  knees  in  prayer: 

-Her  heart  is  broke!  OGod!  mygrie^       ' 

To  market  die  on  marketdayi, 

It  is  too  great  to  bear!" 

To  church  on  Sundays  came ; 

ADaeem'ddiesame:  aU  seem'dao,Sir! 

Twas  such  a  foggy  time  as  makea 

But  all  was  not  die  same! 

Od  Sextons,  Sir!  like  me. 

Rest  on  their  spades  to  cough;  the  ^ring 

Had  Ellen  kMt  her  mirth?  Oh!  no! 

Was  late  uncommonly. 

Bat  she  was  seldom  cheerful ; 

And  Edward  k)ok'd  as  if  he  thought 

And  then  die  hot  di^  an  at  once. 

That  Ellen's  mirth  was  fearful 

They  came,  we  know  not  how : 

You  look'd  about  for  shade,  when  scaioe 

When  by  heiself,  she  to  henelf 

•    A  leaf  WW  on  a  bough. 

Most  sing  some  merry  rhyme ; 

She  could  not  now  be  glad  for  hours, 

It  happen'd  then  ftwas  in  die  bower 

Yet  silent  all  the  time. 

A  fUriong  up  the  wood ; 

Perhaps  you  know  the  place,  and  yeV 

And  when  she  soothed  her  friend,  duouf^  all 

I  scarce  know  how  you  should), 

Her  soothing  words  'twas  plain 

She  had  a  sore  grief  of  her  own. 

No  path  leads  thither,  'tis  not  nigh 

A  haunting  in  her  brain. 

To  any  pasture-plot; 

But  duster'd  near  the  chattering  brook. 

Lone  holliea  mark'd  the  spot 

And  then  her  wrist  she  spann'd ; 

Anl  once,  when  Mary  was  downowl, 

Those  hollies  of  diemselves  a  shape 

She  took  her  by  the  hand. 

As  of  an  arbor  took. 

And  gaied  upon  her,  and  at  fint 

A  close,  round  arbor ;  and  it  stands 

She  gently  prea'd  her  hand; 

Not  three  strides  from  a  brook. 

Itieu  harder,  till  her  giasp  at  leogfli 

Within  thb  arbor,  which  was  still 

Did  gripe  like  a  convukion ! 

l^th  scariet  berries  hung. 

Alas!  aaid  ahe,  we  ne'er  can  be 

MadehapiiybycampuUonl 
H 

Just  as  die  first  ben  rung. 
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Til  iweet  to  hew  a  brook,  'tis  sweet 

To  hear  the  Sabbath-bell, 
Til  iweet  to  hear  them  both  at  once, 

Deep  in  a  woody  deU. 

• 
His  Ihnbs  along  the  mois,  his  head 

Upon  a  moflsy  heap. 
With  shut-up  senses,  Edward  lay: 
That  brook  e'en  on  a  working  day 

Might  chatter  one  to  sleep. 

And  he  had  pass'd  a  restless  night, 

And  was  not  well  in  health ; 
The  women  sat  down  by  his  side, 

And  talk'd  as  'twere  by  stealth. 

•*  The  sun  peeps  through  Ifae  dose  tl^ick  leaves^ 

See,  dearest  Ellen!  see! 
Tis  in  the  leaves,  a  Uttle  sun, 

Mo  bigger  than  your  e'e; 

"  A  tiny  sun,  and  it  has  got 

A  perfect  glory  too ; 
Ten  thousand  threads  and  hairs  of  light, 
Bfake  up  a  glory,  gay  and  bright. 

Round  that  small  orb,  so  blue.' 

And  then  they  argued  of  those  raya, 

What  color  they  might  be : 
Says  this,  **  they're  mostly  green,*"  says  that, 

**  They're  amber-like  to  me." 

So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bad  thoughts 

Were  tioublmg  Edward's  rest ; 
But  soon  they  heard  his  hard  quick  pants, 

And  the  dumping  in  his  breast 


**  A  Mother  too!"  these  selfsame  words 

Did  Edward  mutter  plain ; 
His  fiico  was  drawn  back  on  itself 

With  horror  and  huge  pain. 

Both  groan'd  at  once,  for  both  knew  well 
What  thoughts  were  in  his  mind ; 

When  he  waked  up,  and  stared  Uke  one 
That  hath  been  just  struck  blind. 


He  sat  upright;  and  ere  the  dream 

Had  had  time  to  depart, 
**  O  God  forgive  me !  (he  ezclaim'd) 

I  have  torn  out  her  heart" 


Thim  Ellen  shriek'd,  and  forthwith  bunt 

Into  ungentle  laughter; 
And  Mary  shiver'd,  where  she  sat. 

And  never  she  smiled  afbr. 


GsHManfiqai 
and  To-morrow!  udTo-matnml^ 


DEJECTION; 


Late,  late  yeitreen,  I  saw  the  new  Moon, 
With  the  old  Mooo  in  her  anna; 
And  I  fear.  I  fear,  my  Maaterdear! 
We  ahall  have  a  deadly  stonn. 

BalUd  of  Sir  Patnek 


I. 
Well  !  if  the  Bard  was  weather-wise,  who  made 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patqck  Spence, 
This  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go  heiMM 
Unroused  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
Than  those  which  mould  yon  cloud  in  lazy  flakes. 
Or  the  dull  sobbing  draught,  that  moans  and  rakes 
Upon  the  strings  of  this  iEolian  lute» 
Which  better  fer  were  mute.  ,    * 

For  lo!  the  New-moon  wintfer-bright ! 
And  overspread  with  phantom  light, 
(With  swimming  phantom  light  o'erspread 
But  rimm'd  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread) 
I  see  the  old  Moon  in  her  kip,  foretelling 

The  coming  on  of  rein  and  squally  blast 
And  oh !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling. 

And  the  slant  night-shower  driving  loud  and  fiist ! 
Those  sounds  which  ofl  have  raised  me,  whilst 
they  awed, 
And  sent  my  soul  abroad. 
Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give. 
Might  startle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  It  maw  and 
Kve! 

n. 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassion'd  grief. 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear — 

0  Lady !  in  this  wan  and  heartleas  mood. 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throsde  woo'd. 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene. 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky. 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green : 
And  still  I  gaze— and  with  how  blank  an  eye ! 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  ban. 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars ; 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  between, 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimm'd,  but  always  seen  : 
Yon  crescent  Moon,  as  fix'd  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue; 

1  see  them  all  so  excellently  &ir, 

I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiftil  they  are ! 

in. 

My  genial  spirits  fail. 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  oflT  my  bivaitf 

It  were  a  vain  endeavor. 

Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever. 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west : 
J  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  lifo,  whose  fountains  ara  witfaia 

IV. 
O  Lady!  we  receive  but  what  we  giva^ 
And  in  our  life  akme  does  nature  live  : 
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Omt  ii  lier  'wadding •gument,  oun  her  ihiood ! 

And  would  we  ao^t  behold,  of  higher  worth, 
Tliaii  that  inanimate  cold  world  allow'd 
To  the  poor  lovelev  ever-anxioai  crowd, 

Ah  t  from  the  aoul  itself  mmt  iMoe  forth, 
A  hght,  a  gloiy»  a  &ir  Imninoua  cloud 

Enveloping  the  Earth — 
And  fiom  the  aoul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth. 
Of  tU  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element ! 

V. 
O  pore  of  heart!  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be ! 
H^bat,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 
This  li^t,  this  gknry,  this  fair  luminous  mist, 
lUs  beautiful  and  beauty>making  power. 

Joy,  virtuous  Lady !  Joy  that  ne'er  was  given, 
8ive  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour, 
life,  <^  life's   Effluence,   Cloud   at  once   and 

Shower,   • 
Jtf,  JsAyl  it  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower 

A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud — 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  cloud^- 

We  in  ourwlves  rejoice! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 

AH  melodiea  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
AD  colon  a  suffusion  from  that  light 


Than  was 


VL 
when,  though  my  path 


a  tn 
Augh, 

Tliis  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distreai, 
And  all  nusfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 
Whence  Fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness : 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twin^  vine. 
And  frints,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seem'd  mine. 
Bat  now  sfflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth : 
Nor  care  I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth. 

Bat  oh !  each  visitation 
flaspemls  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth. 

My  shaping  spirit  of  ImaginatkNi. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel. 

Bat  to  be  still  and  patient,  alll  can; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

FVom  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  Man — 

This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan : 
TiD  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole. 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  SouL 

vn. 

Bonce,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind, 

ReaUty's  dark  dream! 
I  torn  from  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 

Which  kng  has  raved  unnoticed.  What  a  scream 
Of  agony  by  torture  lengthen'd  out 
'Aat  lute   sent  forth !    Thou  Wind,  that  ravesC 
without. 

Bare  crag,  or  mountain-taim,*  or  blasted  tree, 
0^  pine-grove  whither  woodman  never  clomb, 
0^  lonely  boose,  long  hekl  the  witches'  home, 

Mediinks  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee, 
lU  Lntamst !  who  in  this  month  of  showers. 
Of  dark-brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers, 

*Ttim  if  aMMD  lako.  gsoonllr,  if  not  ahraji.  applied  to 
Ihs  Um  op  io  the  moimtaiiw,  •nd  which  an  tb«  feedan  of 
%tm  in  the  Tmllejrs.  Thie  addreie  to  the  8tonn-wind  will  not 
•ppeer  estnvnffant  to  tboee  who  have  beard  it  at  night,  and 


Makest  Devils'  yule,  with  worse  dian  wintry  song. 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  Actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds ! 
Thou  mighty  Poet,  e'en  to  Frensy  bold ! 
What  tell'st  thou  now  about  f 
*T  is  of  the  Rushing  of  an  Host  in  rout, 
l^th   groans  of  trampled  men,  with  smarting 
wounds 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with  the 

cokl! 
But  hush !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence ! 

And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  mahinff  crowd. 
With  groans,   and   tremulous  sholderings— all  it 
over —  [load ! 

It  teUs  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and 
A  tale  oriess  afiright. 
And  temper'd  with  delight. 
As  Otway's  self  had  framed  the  tender  lay, 
'Tisof  alittlechiki 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild. 
Not  fiff  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way. 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear. 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her  modier 
hear. 

vin. 

T  is  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep : 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep ! 
Visit  her,  gentle  Sleep !  with  wings  of  healing. 

And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain-birth. 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling. 

Silent  as  though  they  watch'd  the  sleeping  Earth! 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise. 
Gay  fimcy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  hfi  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice : 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  Pble  to  Pole, 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above. 
Dear  Lady !  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice^ 
Thus  mayeat  thou  ever,  evermore  rQoioe. 


ODE  TO  GEORGIANA,  DUCHESS  OF 
DEVONSHIHE, 

oil  YBi  TWumr-rouaTH  btanxa  hi  Hn  ''pamaob 
ovKE  Motmr  oothabik" 


And  haU  the  Chapel !  baU  the  PUtfbrm  wild ! 

Where  TM  directed  the  avoactof  Dart. 
With  weO-stroofl  arm.  that  ArM  preeerved  hii  ObBd, 

Then  aim'd  the  arrow  at  the  Tjrrant*e  heart 


SPLKNDoa's  fbndly  fbater^d  child ! 

And  did  you  hail  the  Platform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell  f 

O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pit 

Whence  learnt  jrou  that  heroic 


light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  circlets  ran. 
From  an  that  teadies  Brotherhood  to  Man ; 
Far,  far  removed!  fiom  want,  from  hope,  fiom  fStar! 
FWImnting  mosic  luU'd  your  infitnt  ear. 
Obeisance,  praises  soothed  your  infant  heart  t 

Emblaaonments  and  old  ancestral  create. 
With  many  a  bright  obtrusive  form  of  art, 

Detain'd  your  eye  fiom  nature :  stately  vei^ 
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llMt  Tellliig  ftrove  to  deck  your  dttrmi  divine, 
Bich  Tiuidt,  and  the  pleamirable  wine,        • 
Were  youn  uneuii'd  by  toil ;  nor  oonld  yon  tee 
Tike  nnex^joying  toiler*!  miiery. 
And  yet,  free  Nacnre'i  nnoomipted  child. 
Ton  hailVi  the  Chapel  and  the  Platfitnn  wild, 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  ihaft  of  Tell ! 

O  Lady,  nnmd  in  pomp  and  pleamre ! 

Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  meaanre  f 


Tliere  crowd  yMur  finely-fibred  fraoto. 

All  living  faculties  of  blia; 
And  Genioa  to  your  cradle  came. 
His  forehead  wreathed  with  lambent  flame, 
And  bending  low,  with  godUke  kiss 
Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  life ; 
But  boasts  not  many  a  fiur  compeer 

A  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  fear? 
And  ssoe,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal  strife, 
Some  few,  to  nobler  being  wrought, 
CfMivals  in  the  nobler  gift  of  thought 
ITet  tkue  delight  to  celebrate 
Laurell'd  War  and  plumy  Stato ; 
Or  in  verse  and  music  dresi 
Tales  of  rustic  happiness — 
Pernicious  Tales!  insidious  Strains! 
That  steel  the  rich  man's  breast. 
And  mock  the  lot  unblest. 
The  sordid  vices  and  the  abject  pains. 
Which  evermore  must  be 
The  doom  of  Ignorance  and  Penury ! 
But  you,  free  Nature's  unoomipted  child, 
Tou  haird  the  Chapel  and  the  Platform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 

0  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

Ton  were  a  Mot^ !  That  most  holy  name. 
Which  Heaven  and  Nature  bless, 

1  may  not  vilely  prostituto  to  those 

Whose  Infiints  owe  them  less 
Than  the  poor  Caterpillar  owes 
Its  gaudy  Parent  Fly. 
Tou  were  a  Mother!  at  ytmr  bosom  fed 

The  Babes  that  loved  you.  Tou,  with  laughing  eye, 
E^  twilight-thought,  each  nascent  feeling  read. 
Which  you  yourself  created.    Oh !  delight ! 
A  second  time  to  be  a  Mother, 

Without  the  Mother's  bitter  groans : 
Another  thought,  and  yet  another. 
By  touch,  or  taste,  l^  looks  or  tones 
O'er  the  growing  Sense  to  roll. 
The  Motiber  of  your  infent's  Soul ! 
The  Angel  of  the  flarth,  who,  while  he  guides 

His  chariot-planet  round  the  goal  of  day. 
All  trembling  gazes  on  the  Eye  of  God, 

A  moment  tum'd  his  awfbl  fece  away ; 
And  as  he  view'd  you,  from  his  aspect  sweet 

New  influences  in  your  being  rose. 
Blast  Intuitions  and  Conmranions  fleet 
With  living  Nature,  in  her  joys  and  woes ! 
Tliencefbrth  your  soul  rejoiced  to  see 
The  shrine  of  social  liberty ! 
O  beantifhl!  O  Nature's  chUd! 
TwM  thence  you  hail'd  *he  Platfivn  wild. 


Where  onoe  llie  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  TeU! 

O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure! 

Thence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure. 


ODE  TO  TRANQUIIXrrT. 

TaANQUiLLiTT !  thou  better  name 

Than  all  the  family  of  Fame ! 

Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 

To  low  intrigue,  or  factious  rage ; 

For  oh !  dear  chikl  of  thoughtful  TVudi, 

To  thee  I  gave  my  early  youth. 
And  left  the  bark,  and  blest  the  stedfast  shore. 
Ere  yet  the  Tempest  rose  and  scared  me  with  its  roar. 

Who  lato  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shrine. 
On  him  but  seldom,  power  divine. 
Thy  spirit  rests !  Satiety 
And  Sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee, 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.    Idle  Hope 
And  dire  Remembrance  interlope. 
To  vex  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind : 
The  bubble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalks  behind. 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 
At  morning  through  the  accustom'd  mead ; 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  when  the  gust  of  Autumn  cioi0»ds 
And  breaks  the  bu^r  moonlight  clouds. 
Thou  best  the  thought  canst  raise,  the  heart  attontb 
Light  as  the  busy  ctouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  hbxm^ 

The  feeling  heart,  the  searching  aouL 
To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole ! 
And  while  within  myself  I  trace 
The  greatness  of  some  future  race. 
Aloof  with  hermitpeye  I  scan 
The  present  works  of  present  man — 
A  wild  and  dream-like  trade  of  blood  and  guile. 
Too  foolish  fer  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  nn& ! 


TO  A  TOUNG  FRIEND, 

ON  HX8  PKOP08INO  TO  DOMKSTICATK  WITH  THS 

AtrmoA. 
ooMrosBo  uf  1796. 

A  MOUNT,  not  wearisome  and  bare  and  steep. 

But  a  green  mountain  variously  up-piled. 
Where  o'er  the  jutting  rocks  soft  mosses  creep. 
Or  color'd  lichens  with  slow  oozing  weep ; 

Where  cypress  and  the  darker  yew  start  wild ; 
And  *mid  the  summer  torrent's  gentle  dash 
Dance  brighten'd  the  red  clusters  of  the  ash ; 

Beneadi  whose  boughs,  by  those  still  sounds  be 
guiled. 
Calm  PensivenesB  might  muse  herself  to  sleep; 

Till  haply  startled  by  some  fleecy  dam. 
That  rastUng  on  the  bushy  clift  above, 
Widi  melancholy  bleat  of  anxious  love. 

Made  meek  inquiry  for  her  wandering  lamb 
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Such  agrtett  WMmtim  'twvre  most  iweet  to  climb, 
E*en  wfaUe  the  bosom  ached  with  kmclinoii 
Bern  anra  than  iwe«t,  if  tome  dear  finend  ihoald 
Uea 

The  adventuroas  toil,  and  up  the  path  roblime 
Now  lead,  DOW  follow :  the  glad  landscape  round, 
divide  and  more  wide,  increasing  withoot  bound ! 


O  then  't  were  loveliest  sympathy,  to  mark 
"Hie  berries  of  the  hali^iprooted  ash 
Dripping  and  bright ;  and  list  the  torrent's  daslv— 

Beneath  the  cypress,  or  the  yew  more  dark, 
Seated  at  ease,  on  same  smooth  mossy  rock ; 
In  social  silence  now,  and  now  to  unlock 
The  treasured  heart ;  arm  link'd  in  friendly  arm, 
SsTc  if  the  one,  his  muse's  witching  chann 
Muttering  brow-bent,  at  unwatch'd  distance  lag ; 

Till  high  o'erhead  his  beckoning  friend  appeals. 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 

Shouts  eageriy :  for  haply  there  uproars 
That  shadowing  pine  its  old  romantic  limb^, 

Which  latest  shall  detain  the  enamour'd  sight 
Seen  fioro  below,  when  eve  the  valley  dims. 

Tinged  yellow  with  the  rich  depardng  light ; 

And  haply,  basin'd  in  some  unsunn'd  cleA, 
A  bettuteous  spring,  the  rock's  collected  tean, 
Sleeps  shelter'd  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by  the  gale ! 

Together  thus,  the  world's  vain  turmoU  lefl, 
Stretch'd  on  the  crag,  and  shadow'd  by  the  pine. 

And  bending  o'er  the  clear  delicious  fount. 
Ah !  dearest  youth !  it  were  a  lot  divine 
To  cheat  our  noons  in  moralizing  mood. 
While  west-winds  fann'd  our  temples  toil-bedew'd 

Then  downwards  slope,  oft  pausing,  from  the 
mount. 
To  some  lone  mansion,  in  some  woody  dale, 
Where  smiling  with  blue  eye,  domestic  bliss 
Givea  tki*  the  Husband's,  that  the  Brother's  kiss ! 

Thus  redely  versed  in  allegoric  lore. 
The  Hill  of  Knowledge  I  essay'd  to  trace ; 
1%^  Terdarons  hill  with  many  a  resting-place. 
And  many  a  stream,  whose  warbling  waters  pour 

To  glad  and  fertilize  the  subject  plains ; 
That  hill  with  secret  springs,  and  nooks  unOod, 
And  many  a  fiincy-blest  and  holy  sod. 

Where  Inapiretion,  his  diviner  stittins 
Low  murmuring,  lay ;  and  starting  from  the  rocks 
Sdff  evergreens,  whose  spreading  foliage  mocks 
Want's  barren  soil,  and  the  bleak  frosts  of  age, 
And  Bigotry's  mad  fire-invoking  rage ! 

O  meek  retiring  spirit !  we  will  climb, 
Cheering  and  cheer'd,  this  lovely  hill  sublime ; 

And  from  the  stirring  world  uplifted  high 
(Whose  noisee,  faintly  wafted  on  the  wind. 
To  quiet  musings  shall  attune  the  mind. 

And  oft  the  melancholy  theme  supply), 

There,  while  the  {mipMl  through  the  gating  eye 

Poors  all  its  healthful  greenness  on  the  soul, 
Well  smile  at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at  fimie, 
Our  hopes,  our  knowledge,  and  cnrjoyn  the  same, 

As  neighboring  fimntaint  image,  esich  the  whole 
Then,  when  the  mind  hath  drunk  its  fill  of  truth. 

Well  discipline  the  heart  lo  pure  deUght, 
Rekindling  sober  Joy's  domestic  flame. 
They  whom  I  love  shall  love  thee.    Honor'd  yonth! 

Now  may  Heaven  realise  this  virion  bright! 


LINES  TO  W.  L.  ESa 

WmLM  HE  BANQ  A  BONO  TO   FURCKLL'S    MUnO. 

While  my  young  cheek  retains  in  healthful  hues, 

And  I  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  dear ; 

L  !  methinks,  I  would  not  often  hear 

Such  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 
All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress. 

For  which  my  miseraUe  brethren  weep ! 

But  should  uncomfbrted  misfortunes  steep 
My  daily  bread  in  tears  and  bittemem ; 
And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  Ue 

With  no  beloved  face  at  my  bed-side. 
To  fix  the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 

Methinks,  such  strains,  breathed  by  my  angel-gulde, 
Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by. 

Mix  with  the  blest,  nor  know  that  I  had  died ! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  TOUNG  MAN  OF  F0RTC7NB, 

WHO   ABANDONED  HIMSELF  TO   AN   INDOLENT  AND 

CAUSELESS  MELANCHOLY. 

Hence  that  fantastic  wantonness  of  woe, 
O  Youth  to  partial  Fortune  vainly  dear ! 

To  plunder'd  Want's  half-shelter'd  l^)vel  go, 
Go,  and  some  hunger-bitten  Infant  hear 
Moan  haply  in  a  dying  Mother's  ear : 

Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fog-damps  brood 

Cer  the  rank  church-3rard  with  sere  elm-leaves 
strew'd. 

Pace  round  some  widow's  grave,  whose  dearer  part 
Was  slaughter'd,  where  o'er  his  uncoffin'd  limbs 

The  flocking  flesh-birds  scream'd !  Then,  while  thy 
heart 
Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims. 

Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind) 

What  Nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal ! 
O  abject!  i^  to  sickly  dreams  resigned. 

All  efifortless  thou  leave  life's  commonweal 

A  prey  to  Tyrants,  Murderers  of  Mankind. 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER. 

Deae  native  Brook !  wild  Streamlet  of  die  West! 

How  many  varioua-fiued  years  have  past. 

What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours,  since  last 
I  skimm'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast; 
Numbering  its  light  leaps !  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  tym 

I  never- shut  amid  the  sunny  rayv 
But  straight  vrith  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise. 

Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  marge  with  wOlows  gray. 
And  bedded  sand  that  vein'd  with  various  djres 
Gleam'd  through  thy  bright  transparence!  On  my 
way. 

Visions  of  childhood !  oft  have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fondest  si|^ : 

Ah!  that  onoe  more  I  ware  a  oarelmi  child ! 


SONNET. 

G0M708KD  ON  A  JOfmNBT  HOMXWAK^;  TBI  AOTnOE 
HAVma  BXCETVBD    INTELLIOBNOK  OF  TBS  HETB 

«r  a  iOfr,  ■■RnacE  SO,  179fi. 

Opt  o*er  my  brsin  does  that  strange  fiAtiy  fofi 
Which  makes  the  present  ( while  the  fkA  dodi  ImQ 
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Seem  a  mere  lemblaaiice  of  tome  miknown  peit, 
Mix'd  witfi  such  feelingt,  as  perplex  the  soul 
Self-questkm'd  in  her  sleep ;  and  some  have  said* 

We  lived,  ere  yet  this  robe  of  Flesh  we  wore. 

O  my  sweet  baby !  when  I  reach  my  door, 
If  heavy  looks  should  tell  me  thou  art  dead 
(As  sometimes,  through  excess  of  hope,  I  fear), 
I  think  that  I  should  struggle  to  believe 

Thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  this  nether  sphere 
Sentenced  finr  some  more  venial  crime  to  grieve ; 
0idst  scream,  then  spring  to  meet  Heaven's  quick 
reprieve. 

While  we  wept  idly  o*er  thy  little  bier  I 


SONNET. 


TO  ▲  FEIXND  WHO  A8KXD,  HOW  I  FELT  WHIN  TBS 
NUmaX  FIRST  PRX8ENTXD  MT  INFANT  TO  MX. 

Chaelei  !  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad,  when  fint 
I  scann*d  that  &ce  of  feeble  infancy : 

For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  burst 
All  I  had  been,  and  all  my  child  might  be ! 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  Mother's  arm. 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 
Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile) 

Then  I  vras  thrill'd  and  melted,  and  most  warm 

Impress'd  a  Father's  kiss :  and  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fear, 
I  seem'd  to  see  an  angel-form  appear-^ 

*T  was  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild ! 
So  for  the  Mother's  sake  the  CHiild  was  dear, 

And  dearer  vras  the  Mother  for  the  Child. 


THE  VIROIl>rS  CRADLE-HYIAN. 

COnXD  FEOM  A  PRINT  OF  THE  VIRGIN  IN  ▲  CATHOLIO 
VILLAGE   IN  OERMANT. 

DoRMi,  Jesn !  Mater  ridet, 
QuK  tam  dulcem  somnum  videt, 

Dormi,  Jesu !  blandule ! 
Si  non  dermis,  Mater  plonU, 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat 

Blande,  veni,  somnule. 

ENGLISH. 

Sleep,  sweet  babe !  my  cares  beguiling 
Mother  sife  beside  thee  smiling : 

Sleep,  mj  darling,  tenderly ! 
If  thou  sImp  not,  mother  moumeth. 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  tumeth : 

Come,  soft  slumber,  balmily! 


ON  THE  CHRISTENING  OF  A  FRIENira  OHIUX 

This  day  among  the  faithful  pUoed 

And  ted  with  fbntal  manna ; 
O  with  maternal  title  graced 

Dear  Anna's  dearest  Anna! 


•  Plat,  in  PkmimL 


While  others  wish  diee  wiw  and  ftir, 

A  maid  of  spotless  fiune, 
I'll  breathe  this  more  compendioos 

Mayst  thou  deserve  thy  name ! 

Thy  Mother's  name,  a  potent  spell. 

That  bids  the  Virtues  hie 
From  mystic  grove  and  hving  oeU 

Confest  to  Fancy's  eye ; 

Meek  Quiemess,  without  ofience ; 

(Dontent,  in  homespun  kirtle ; 
True  Love ;  and  True  Love's  Innooenoe, 

White  Blossom  of  the  llyrtle ! 

Associates  of  thy  name,  sweet  Child ! 

These  Virtues  mayst  thou  win ; 
With  Face  as  eloquendy  mild 

To  say,  they  lodge  vdthin. 

So  when,  her  tale  of  days  all  flown. 
Thy  Mother  shall  be  miss'd  here ; 

When  Heaven  at  length  shall  claim  its  owiv 
And  Angels  snatch  their  Sister; 

Some  hoaiy-headed  Friend,  perchance. 

May  gaze  with  stifled  breath ; 
And  oft,  in  momentary  trance. 

Forget  the  waste  of  death. 

Ev*n  thus  a  lovely  rose  I  view'd 

In  summer^welling  pride; 
Nor  mark'd  the  bud,  that  green  and  rode 

Peep'd  at  the  Rose's  side. 

It  chanced,  I  pass'd  again  that  way 

In  Autumn's  latest  hour, 
And  wond'ring  saw  the  selfsame  spray 

Rich  with  the  self-same  flower. 

Ah  fond  deceit !  die  rude  green  bod 

Alike  in  shape,  place,  name. 
Had  bloom'd,  where  bloom'd  its  panot  studr 

Another  and  the  same ! 


EFITAFH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Its  babny  lips  the  In&nt  Uest 
Relaxing  from  its  Mother's  breast, 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy  sigh 
Of  innocent  Satiety! 

And  such  my  Inftnt's  latest  sigh ! 
O  tell,  rude  stone !  the  passerby, 
That  here  the  pretty  babe  doth  lie, 
Death  sang  to  sleep  vnth  Lullaby. 


MELANCHOLY. 

A  rRAOMENT. 

Stretch'd  oq  a  moulder'd  Abbey's  broadest  wnSl^ 
Where  ruining  ivies  propp'd  the  ruins  i 

Her  folded  arms  wrapping  her  tatter'd  pall. 
Had  Melancholy  mused  herself  to  sleep. 
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T\kb  fam  wit  prea'd  beneatli  her  hair, 
Til*  daifc-gieen  Adder's  Tongue*  wai  there ; 
And  itia  •■  pMt  the  flagging  tea^gale  weak, 
Hm  long  lank  leaf  bow'd  fluttering  o'er  her  cheek. 

That  pallid  cheek  waa  fluah'd :  her  eager  look 
Beun'd  ekiquent  in  slumber !  Inly  wrought, 
hnperfect  sounds  her  moving  lips  forsook, 
And  her  bent    forehead  work'd  with    troubled 
thought 
Strange  was  the 


TELL*S  BIRTH-PLACE. 

mTATED  FROM  8T0LBXR0. 

BfiRK  this  holy  chapel  well ! 
The  Birth-place,  this,  of  William  Tell 
Here,  where  stands  God's  altar  dread, 
Slood  his  parents'  marriage-bed. 

Here  fiist,  an  in&nt  to  her  breast. 
Him  his  k)Ting  mother  prest; 
And  kiH'd  the  babe,  anid  bleas'd  the  day. 
And  pra/d  as  mothers  use  to  pray : 

*  Vouchsafe  him  health,  O  God,  and  give 
The  Child  diy  servant  still  to  live !" 
Bat  God  has  destined  to  do  more 
Through  him,  than  through  an  armed  power. 

God  gave  him  reverence  of  laws. 

Yet  stirring  blood  in  Freedom's  cause — 

A  spirit  to  his  rocks  akin, 

The  eye  of  the  Hawk,  and  the  fire  therein! 

Tb  Nature  and  to  Holy  writ 
Akme  did  God  the  boy  commit : 
Where  flash'd  and  roar*d  the  torrent,  of^ 
Hii  soul  found  wings,  and  soar'd  aloft ! 

Tlie  straining  oar  and  chamois  chase 
Bad  fbrm'd  his  limbs  to  strength  and  grace : 
Oa  wave  and  wind  the  boy  would  toss, 
Wss  great,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was ! 

He  knew  not  that  his  choaen  hand. 
Made  strong  by  God,  his  native  land 
Would  reacne  fixmi  the  shameful  yoke 
Of  Slavery        the  which  he  broke ! 


A  CHRIOTMAS  CAROL 

Thi  Shepherds  went  their  hasty  way, 

And  found  the  lowly  stable-shed 
Where  the  Virgin-Mother  ky  ; 
And  now  diey  check'd  their  eager  tread, 
fw  to  die  Babe,  that  at  her  bosom  clung, 
A  Mocker's  song  the  Vurgin-Mother  sung. 

They  told  her  how  a  glorious  light. 

Streaming  firom  a  heavenly  throng. 
Around  them  shone,  suspending  night! 
While,  sweeter  ^an  a  Mother's  song, 
n«C  Angels  heralded  the  Savior's  birth, 
^^10  God  on  high!  and  peace  on  Earth. 


'AWtuuealnuilalM.   Ths  pIsBl  which  lbs  post  hers  ds- 
">i«  b  caOsd  lbs  Hart's  TooffiM. 


She  listen'd  to  the  tale  divine, 

And  closer  still  the  Babe  she  press'd ; 
And  while  she  cried,  the  Babe  is  mine! 
The  milk  rush'd  faster  to  her  breast: 
Jii^  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer's  mom ; 
Peace,  Peace  on  Earth !  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  bom 

Thou  Modier  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Foot,  atmple,  and  of  low  estate ! 
That  Strife  should  vanish,  Battle  cease, 
O  why  should  this  thy  soul  elate  f 

Sweet  Music's  loudest  note,  the  Poet's  story, 

Did'st  thou  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  Fame  and  Gloiy  ? 

And  is  not  War  a  youthful  King, 
A  stately  Hero  clad  in  mail  ? 
Beneath  his  footsteps  laurels  spring ; 
Him  Earth's  majestic  monarchs  hail 
Their  Friend,  their  Play-mate !  and  hk  bold  brig^  eye 
Compels  the  maiden's  love-confessing  sigh. 

"  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene, 

To  maids  and  jrouths  in  robes  of  state ! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean. 
And  therefore  is  my  Soul  elate. 
War  is  a  ruflian,  all  with  guilt  defiled. 
That  from  the  aged  Father  teais  his  Child ! 

**  A  murderous  fiend,  by  fiends  adored. 

He  kills  the  Sire  and  starvea  the  Son ; 
The  Husband  kiUs,  and  from  her  board 
Steals  all  his  Widow's  toil  had  won; 
Plunders  God's  worid  of  beauty ;  rends  away 
All  safety  from  the  Night,  all  oomfbrt  fiom  die  Day. 

**  Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate, 

That  Strife  should  vanish.  Battle  cease : 
I  'm  poor  and  of  a  low  estate, 
The  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me,  like  a  summer's  mom : 
Peace,  Peace  on  Eardi!  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  bom!" 


HUMAN  UFE, 

ON  THK  DKNIAL  OF  nfMOKTAUTT 

Ir  dead,  we  cease  to  be ;  if  total  gloom 

Swallow  up  life's  brief  flarii  for  wife,  we  fiue 
As  summer-gusts,  of  sudden  birth  and  doom. 

Whose  sound  and  motion  not  alone  declare. 
But  are  their  whole  of  being !  If  the  Breath 

Be  life  itself,  and  not  its  task  and  tent. 
If  even  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death , 

O  Man!  thou  vessel,  purposeless,  unmeant; 
Tet  drone-hive  strange  of  phantom  purposes! 

Surplus  of  Nature's  dread  activity. 
Which,  as  she  gazed  on  some  nigh-finish'd  vase. 
Retreating  slow,  with  meditative  pause. 

She  fbrm'd  with  restless  hands  unconadoody! 
Blank  accident!  nothing's  anomaly! 

If  rootless  thus,  thus  substanceleas  thy  state, 
Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  and  be  thy  Hopes,  thyFean, 
The  counter-weighta ! — TW^  Laughter  and  thy  Teera 

Mean  but  themselves,  each  fittest  to  create^ 
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And  to  repay  the  other!  Why  rctjoicei 

Thy  heart  with  hollow  joy  ifor  hollow  good ! 

Why  oowl  thy  ftce  beneath  the  moumer'f  hood. 
Why  waite  thy  sighi,  and  thy  lamenting  voicea, 

Image  of  image,  Ghost  of  GhoMly  EIC 
That  tach  a  thing  at  thoa  feel'st  warm  or  cold ! 
Yet  what  and  whence  thy  gain  if  thou  withhold 

Theee  costlete  thadowe  of  thy  ihadowy  self  t 
Be  tad !  be  glad !  be  neither!  teek,  or  than! 
Thou  halt  no  reaaon  why !  Thou  camt  hare  iMXie : 
Thy  being*!  being  ia  contradiction. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  GODS. 

UnTATtD  FROM  8CHILLES. 

Netke,  belicTe  me. 
Appear  the  Immortala, 
Never  al(me : 
Scarce  had  I  welcomed  the  Sonow-beguiler, 
lacchm !  but  in  came  Boy  Cupid  the  Smiler ; 
Lo !  PhoBbui  the  Glorious  descends  from  his  "niraae ! 
They  advance,  they  float  in,  the  Olympians  all! 
With  Divinities  fills  my 
Terrestrial  Hall! 

How  shall  I  yield  you 
Doe  entertainment, 
Celestial  Quire  f 
Me  rather,  bright  guests!  with  your  winp  of  up- 

boojrance 
Bear  aloft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets  of  joyance, 
Hiat  the  nx^  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  lyre ! 
Ha !  we  mount !  on  their  pinions  they  waft  up  my  Soul ! 

O  give  me  the  Nectar! 
O  fill  me  the  Bowl! 
Give  him  the  Nectar! 
Pbur  out  for  the  Poet, 
Hebe !  pour  free ! 
Quicken  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew. 
That  Styx  the  detested  no  more  he  may  view, 
And  like  one  of  us  Gods  may  conceit  him  to  be ! 
Thanks,  Hebe !  I  quaff  it!  lo  Ptean,  I  cry! 
The  Wme  of  the  Immortals 
Forbids  me  to  die ! 


ELEGY. 

IMITATKD  nan  ONK  09  AKINSIDl'i  BLANK  TOn 
IFfSCHIPTIONS. 

Near  the  lone  pile  with  ivy  overspread. 
Fast  by  the  rivulet's  sleep-persuading  sound. 

Where  **  sleeps  the  moonlight "  on  yon  verdant  bed— 
O  humbly  press  that  consecrated  ground ! 

For  there  does  Edmund  rest,  the  learned  swain! 

AimI  there  his  spirit  most  delights  to  rove : 
Young  Edmund !  lamed  for  each  harmonious  strain. 

And  the  sore  wounds  of  ill-requited  bve. 

Like  some  tall  tree  that  spreads  its  branches  wide, 
And  loads  the  west-wind  with  its  soft  perfume, 

His  manhood  blossom*^;  till  the  faithless  pnde 
Of  ftir  Matilda  sank  him  to  the  tomb. 


But  soon  did  righteous  Heaven  her  guilt  ] 

Where'er  with  wilder'd  steps  she  wand^d  pelt. 

Still  Edmund's  image  rose  to  blast  her  view, 
Still  Edmund's  voice  accused  her  in  each  gda. 

With  keen  regret,  and  conscioos  guilt* s  alarms^ 
Amid  the  pomp  of  affluence  she  pined : 

Nor  all  that  lured  her  fiiith  fiom  Edmund's  aim 
Could  lull  the  wakeful  horror  of  her  mind. 

Go,  Traveller!  tell  the  tale  with  sorrow  ibught: 
Some  tearful  maid,  perchance,  or  blooming  yeodi 

May  hold  it  in  remembrance ;  and  be  taught 
That  Riches  cannot  pay  for  Love  or  Truth. 


KtTBLA  KHAN; 

01,  A  VmON  IN  A  DRXAM. 


[The  foUowinff  fVAfmeot  »  here  pobliiked  at  the  i«qoiit«rt 
poet  of  xreftt  and  deMnr«d  Miebrity,  sod.  u  far  M  the  Aothor'i 
own  opinioDi  are  concerned,  rather  aa  a  paycboloffkal  earkaitr. 
than  on  the  ground  of  any  luppoaed  pottie  merfta. 

In  the  rammer  of  the  year  1797.  the  Aothor.  thaa  kiillfaaakh, 
had  retired  to  a  lonely  &rrohoiMe  between  Pork>ck  and  LisMs, 
on  the  Exmeor  confinea  of  Sontemt  and  Derooahire.  In  tmr 
aeqoenoe  of  a  ilif  ht  iodiapomtion.  an  anodyne  had  ban  nr 
aeribed,  fh>m  the  eflfecta  of  which  he  fell  adeep  in  hiaehak  it 
the  moment  that  he  waa  readme  the  followtnf  Mottoae.  or 
worda  of  the  aame  aubttanoe,  in  Pnrehaa'a  "  Pilgrimaga  :"— 
"  Here  the  Khan  Kobla  commanded  a  palace  to  be  boilt,  aada 
atately  rsrdeo  thereunto ;  and  thua  ten  milaa  of  fbttte  grooad 
were  incloaed  with  a  wall.'*  The  author  oontinoad  ftir  abet* 
three  hours  in  a  profound  ileep,  at  leaat  of  the  external  MnMC, 
during  which  time  he  haa  the  moat  vivid  cooAdenee  that  he  eosid 
not  have  compoaed  leM  than  from  two  to  three  hundred  lines;  if 
that  indeed  can  be  called  composition  in  which  all  the  inagsa 
roae  up  liefore  him  as  tktwgf,  with  a  parallel  prododian  of  tbs 
correspondent  expreasions,  without  any  aenaation,  or  eoastiois 
I  of  effort  On  awaking  he  appeared  to  himaelf  to  have  • 
diatinet  recollection  of  the  whole.  aJMi  taking  Ma  pen.  ink.  and 
paper,  inatantly  and  eagerly  wrote  down  the  lines  that  are  hift 
preaerred.  At  this  moment  he  waa  onfortanataly  eallad  out  by 
a  penon  on  bosineasfrom  Porloek,  and  detained  by  Uai  abere 
an  hour,  and  on  hia  return  to  hia  room,  found,  to  hia  no  asU 
aarpriae  and  mortification,  that  though  be  atiU  retained  soaa 
▼ague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport  of  the  viiio^ 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  aome  eight  or  ten  acatterad  fines  and 
imagea.  all  the  reat  had  paaaed  away  fike  the  ireagea  on  tha 
aor&ce  of  a  ainam  into  which  a  atone  had  basa  earn,  bat,  tin! 
without  the  afW  restoration  of  the  latter. 

Tbenallthsfi 
la  broken— an  that  phantom-workl  so  dux 
Vanishea,  and  a  thousand  circleta  spread. 
And  each  misahapea  the  other.    Stay  awhils. 
Poor  youth !  who  acareety  dareat  lift  up  thine  < 
The  stream  will  aoon  renew  ita  amoothnaaa,  sooa 
The  viaiooB  wiH  return !  And  lo,  he  ataya. 
And  aoon  the  fh«aients  dim  of  lovely  fbraM 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  ooee  SMifS 
The  pool  becomea  a  mirror. 
Yet  from  the  still  aurviving  recollectiona  in  hia  mind,  the  Aatber 
haa  fteqnently  purposed  to  finish  for  himself  what  bad  bass 
originally,  as  it  were,  given  to  him.    ImfUfw  c3<av  Mt0i 
Bt  the  to-morrow  is  yet  to  come. 

As  a  oontraat  to  thia  vinon.  I  have  anaexad  a  ftagaant  ofa 
very  different  eharaetar,  deeeribing  with  equal  fldsKty  tht 
dream  of  pain  and  diaeaae.— ^eCs  U  tktjirtt  Edkitm,  1811] 


In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree ; 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  meaaoreless  to  man, 
Downtoai 
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Andlwre 


V  BbM  OI  Mlil6  ^RNBU 

mid  towen  were  ginlkd  loimd  t 
Fere  gardens  btight  wiik  amioai  rilli, 
i'd  meny  an  inoemnhnering  tree ; 
were  ftteeti  andent  at  the  lalk, 
on  of 


JBol  ob  tiMt  deep  romantic  efaam  which 
Down  the  green  hiU  adtwart  a  oedam  eoverl 
A  avage  place!  at  bolf  and  enchanted 
Am  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  waa  haunted 
Bf  wonan  waiHag  far  her  denm-tover! 
And  fiQathiacfaaBmfWithceaaeleretannoilaeeth- 


Aaif  dui  eardi  in  ftat  thidc  panta  were  faraalhing, 
A  naighty  Ibontain  momently  waa  fiireed : 
Amid  whoee  awift  half-intennitted  bant 
H«fe  fragmenii  Taulted  like  rebounding  hail, 
Orehafl^  gnin  beneadi  the  thredier'i  flail : 
And  *Bid  theae  dancing  rocks  at  oooe  and  ever 
It  6ong  up  momently  the  laored  nww. 
Fire  niiea,  meandering  with  a  maiy  motion, 
Itooqg^  wood  and  dale  the  mcred  riTer  ran, 
Tkmk  reach'd  the  caverm  meaanreleai  to  man, 
And  sank  in  tamolt  to  a  lifelem  ocean : 
And  'mid  thia  tmnult  KaUa  heard  from  fiur 


llie  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Fkated  midway  on  the  wayes; 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  meason 

Fran  the  Ibuntain  and  the  caTca. 
It  nus  a  BBirMle  of  rare  device. 
A  amy  pleasure-dome  with  eaves  of  ice ! 

A  damel  with  a  dulcimer 

Ion  viiionoBce  I  saw; 

It  waa  an  Abyminian  maid. 

And  OQ  her  dukimer  the  play*d, 

SmgiDg  of  Mount  Abora. 

Oe^  I  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song. 

To  saeh  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  m 
That  with  mufic  loud  and  long, 
I  would  hnild  that  dome  in  air, 
That  sunny  dome !  those  caves  of  ice! 
And  aU  who  heard  thould  see  them  there, 
And  an  should  cry,  Beware !  Beware! 
Si  flashing  eyes,  his  floatmg  hair ! 
Weave  a  oiide  round  him  thrice. 
And  olsse  your  syes  with  holy  drsnd. 
For  he  on  booey-dew  hath  led 
And  drank  the  milk  of  Fluradise. 


THE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

Sue  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay. 
It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 
WItfi  moving  Hps  or  bended  knees ; 
But  silendy,  by  slow  degrees, 
My  spirit  I  to  Love  oompoM, 
la  hnndiie  Trust  tnine  eye-lidi  close, 
Wifli  reverential  resignation. 
He  w«h  conceived,  no  thought  exprem'd ! 
(My  a  «icsp  of  supplication, 
A  seOM  o'er  all  my  mnl  imprest 
tlmt  I  am  weak,  yet  not  nnblett, 
I 


Smoe  m  me,  round  me^  evaiywhet^ 
Eternal  SMglh  aad  WiMlom  are. 


But  yestsMiigfat  I  pny'd  I 

In  anguidi  and  m  agony, 

Up«turtii«  from  tiie  fiendish  crowd 

Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  me : 

A  lurid  lig^t,  a  trampling  throng. 

Sense  of  intolerable  wrong, 

And  whom  I  Moni'd,  iiese  only  strong! 

Thint  of  revenge,  the  poweilem  will 

Still  baffled,  and  yet  burning  still! 

Desire  with  lothing  strange^  mixM, 

On  wild  or  hateful  otgects  fix'd. 

Fantastic  pasnons !  niaddening  brawl ! 

And  shame  and  terror  overall! 

Deeds  to  be  hid  which  vrere  not  hid. 

Which  all  confused  1  could  not  know, 

Whedier  I  suffered,  or  I  did : 

For  all  seem'd  guilt,  remorse,  or  wue. 

My  own  or  othen*,  still  the  same 

Iif»«tifling  fear,  soul-stifling  shame. 

So  two  nights  pas'd:  the  night's  dimay 
8adden*d  and  stunn'd  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  bleming,  seem'd  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  cakmity. 
The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
Had  waked  me  from  the  fiendieh  dream, 
O'ercome  with  suflferings  strange  and  wUd, 
I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child ; 
And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood, 
Such  punishmentB,  I  said,  were  due 
To  natures  deepliost  staio'd  with  sin  • 
For  aye  entempesting  anew 
The  unfiuhomable  hell  within, 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view, 
To  know  and  kMhe,  jret  wish  and  do ! 
Such  griefi  with  sudi  men  well  agrees 
But  wherefore,  wheraibre  ftll  on  me  t 
To  be  betoved  is  all  I  need. 
And  whom  I  lave,  I  love  indeed. 


APPENDIX. 
APOLOGETIC  PREFACE 

to  "WJKE,  FAimfS,  AND  ■LAUGBTnu" 

[Bee  pace  96]. 

At  die  house  of  a  genderoan,  vrho  by  die  principle 
and  oonespcnding  virtues  of  a  sincere  Chrtetian  con- 
aecretea  a  cultivated  genius  and  die  favorable  Acci- 
dents of  birth,  opulence,  and  splendid  connexions,  it 
was  my  good  fbitune  to  meet,  in  a  dinner-party,  with 
more  men  of  celebrity  in  science  or  polite  literature, 
tfian  are  commonly  fbund  collected  round  die  same 
table.  In  the  coune  of  conversation,  one  of  the  par- 
ty  renunded  an  illustnous  Ptoet,  dien  preeent,  of  some 
verses  which  he  had  recited  that  morning,  and  which 
had  appeared  in  a  newspaper  under  die  name  of  a 
War-Eclogue,  in  which  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter, 
were  introduced  as  the  speaken.  The  gentleman  so 
addressed  replied,  diat  he  viras  rather  stu^Jriscd  that 
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noiM  of  w  thould  hmre  notioed  or  hMid  of  the  poem, 
M  it  had  been,  at  tha  tune,  a  good  deal  talked  of  in 
Scotland.  It  may  be  easily  mppoted,  that  my  feel- 
ingi  were  at  this  moment  not  of  the  moft  oomfbrta- 
ble  kind.  Of  all  present,  one  only  knew  or  suspect- 
ed me  to  be  the  author :  a  man  who  would  have 
established  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  England's 
living  Poeti,  if  the  Genius  of  our  country  had  not 
decreed  that  he  should  rather  be  the  first  in  the  first 
rank  of  its  Philosophers  and  scientific  Benefiicton. 
It  appeared  the  genisral  wish  to  hear  the  lines.  As  my 
fiiend  chose  to  remain  silent,  I  chose  to  follow  his 
example,  and  Mr.  ***^  recited  the  Pbem.  This  he 
could  do  with  the  better  grace,  being  known  to  have 
ever  been  not  only  a  firm  and  active  Anti<^aoobin  and 
Anti<<yallican,  but  likewise  a  xealous  admirer  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  both  as  a  good  man  and  a  great  Statesman.  As 
a  Poet  exclusively,  he  had  been  amused  with  the 
Eclogue ;  as  a  Poet,  he  recited  it ;  and  in  a  spirit, 
whidi  made  it  evident,  that  he  woidd  have  read  and 
repeated  it  with  &e  same  pleasure,  had  his  own 
name  been  attached  to  the  imaginary  ol^ect  or  agent 

After  the  recitation,  our  amiable  host  observed, 
that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  •••••  had  overrated  the  merits 
of  the  poeOy ;  but  had  they  been  tenfold  greater, 
they  could  not  have  compensated  for  that  malignity 
of  heart,  which  could  alone  have  prompted  senti- 
ments so  atrocious.  I  perceived  that  my  illustrious 
friend  became  greatly  distressed  on  my  account;  but 
fortunately  I  was  able  to  preserve  fortitude  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  enough  to  take  up  the  subject  without 
exciting  even  a  suspicion  how  nearly  and  painfuHy 
it  interested  me. 

What  follows,  is  substantially  the  same  as  I  then 
replied,  but  dilated  and  in  language  less  colloquial. 
It  was  not  my  intention,  I  said,  to  justify  the  publi- 
cation, whatever  its  author's  feelings  might  have 
been  at  the  time  of  composing  it  That  they  are 
calculated  to  call  fordi  so  severe  a  reprobation  from 
a  good  man,  is  not  the  wont  feature  of  such  poems. 
Their  moral  deformity  is  aggravated  in  proportion  to 
the  pleasure  which  they  are  capable  of  aflbrding 
to  vindictive,  turbulent  and  unprincipled  readers. 
Could  it  be  supposed,  diough  for  a  moment,  that  the 
author  seriously  wished  what  he  had  thus  wildly  im- 
agined, even  the  attempt  to  palliate  an  inhumanity  so 
monstrous  would  be  an  insult  to  the  hearers.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  worthy  of  considenition,  whether  the 
mood  of  mind,  and  the  general  state  of  sensations, 
in  which  a  POet  produces  such  vivid  and  fimtastic 
images,  is  likely  to  coexist,  or  is  even  compatible, 
with  that  gloomy  and  deliberate  ferocity  which  a 
serious  wish  to  realixe  them  would  presuppose.  It 
had  been  often  observed,  and  all  my  experience 
tended  to  confirm  the  observation,  that  prospects  of 
pain  and  evil  toothers,  and,  in  general,  all  deep  feel- 
ings of  revenge,  are  commonly  expressed  in  a  few 
words,  ironic^hr  tame,  and  mild.  The  mind  under 
■0  direful  and  fiend-like  an  influence  seems  to  take  a 
morbid  pleasure  in  contrasting  the  intensity  of  its 
wishes  and  feelings,  with  the  slightness  or  levity  of 
die  expressions  by  which  they  are  hinted ;  and  in- 
deed feelings  so  intense  and  solitary,  if  they  were 
not  predttdod  (as  in  almost  all  cases  they  would  be) 
by  a  constitutional  activity  of  &ncy  and  aasociation, 
and  by  the  specific  joyousness  combined  with  it, 
would  assuredly  themselves  preclude  such  activity. 
Passion,  in  its  own  quality,  is  the  antagonist  of  ao- 
tkm  (  thoujdi  in  an  ordinary  and  natural  degree  the 
taner  alternates  with  the  iauer,  and  thereby  revives 


and  strengthens  it  But  diet 
the  paasbn  is,  the  fewer  and  the  more  fixed  are  lh» 
correspondeiiit  forms  and  notions.  A  rooted  hatred, 
an  inveterate  thintof  revenge,  is  asort  of  laadnw, 
and  still  eddies  round  its  fitvorite  olgect,  and  «««r- 
dses  as  it  were  a  perpetual  tautology  of  niad  in 
thoughts  and  words,  which  admit  of  no  adequafto 
substitutes.  Like  a  fish  in  a  globe  of  glass,  it  morca 
restlessly  round  and  round  the  scanty  drcunfereoae* 
which  it  cannot  leave  without  ksmg  its  vital  alo- 
ment 

There  is  a  second  character  of  such  imagnMuy 
representations  as  spring  from  a  real  and  eameat  de- 
sire of  evil  to  another,  which  we  oflen  see  in  resl 
life,  and  might  even  anticipate  fhrni  the  nature  o£ 
the  mind.  The  images,  I  mean,  that  a  vindictiv* 
man  places  before  his  imagination,  will  most  oflen  be 
taken  from  the  realities  of  life :  they  will  be  imagaa 
of  pain  and  sufifering  which  he  has  himself  seen  in- 
flicted on  other  men,  and  which  he  can  fimcy  hiM- 
self  as  inflicting  on  the  object  of  his  hatred.  I  will 
suppose  that  we  had  heard  at  difilerent  times  Pm^ 
common  sailors,  each  speaking  of  some  one  who  had 
wronged  or  ofllended  him :  that  the  fint  with  appa- 
rent violence  had  devoted  every  part  of  his  adversa- 
ry's body  and  soul  to  all  the  horrid  phantoms  and 
fantastic  places  that  ever  Quevedo  dreamt  oC  and 
this  in  a  rapid  flow  of  those  outr^  and  wildly-cooa- 
bined  execrations,  which  too  oflen  with  our  lower 
classes  serve  for  esn^w-m/oes  to  carry  oflT  the  exoeaa 
of  their  passions,  as  so  much  superfluous  steam  that 
would  endanger  the  vessel  if  it  were  retained.  The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  with  that  sort  of  calmness  of 
tone  which  is  to  the  ear  what  the  paleness  of  anger 
is  to  the  eye,  shall  simply  say,  **  If  I  chance  to  be 
made  boatswain,  as  I  hope  I  soon  shall,  and  can  Int 
once  get  that  fellow  under  my  hand  (and  I  diall  be 
upon  the  watch  fi>r  him).  111  tickle  his  pretty  skin ! 

I  wont  hurt  him!  oh  no!  I'll  only  cut  the tt> 

the  Uver!"  I  dare  appeel  to  all  present,  which  of  the 
two  they  would  regard  as  the  least  deceptive  symp- 
tom of  deUberete  malignity !  nay,  irdiether  it  would 
surprise  them  to  see  the  first  fellow,  an  hour  or  two 
aflerward,  cordially  shaking  hands  with  die  veiy 
man,  the  fractional  parts  of  whose  body  and  soul  be 
had  been  so  charitably  disposing  of;  or  even  perfaapa 
risking  his  life  for  him.  What  language  Shakqwaie 
considered  characteristic  of  malignant  dispositkm,  we 
see  in  the  speech  of  the  good-natured  Gratiano,  wfae 
spoke  *'an  in&nte  deal  of  nothing  more  than  any 
man  in  all  Venice ;" 

^Too  wOd.  too  nide  snd  bold  ofvoies! 

the  skipping  spirit,  whose  thoughts  and  words  redp' 
rocally  ran  away  with  each  other ; 


>  bs  thoa  daom'd.  inexorsble  dof ! 
And  for  thy  life  let  jnstioe  bo  second! 

and  the  wild  Andes  that  follow,  contrasled  widi  Shy* 
lock's  tranquil  **  /  tland  here  for  law," 

Or,  to  take  a  case  more  analogous  to  the  preoem 
sulgect,  should  we  hold  it  either  fiur  or  charitable  te 
believe  it  to  have  been  Dante's  serious  wish,  that  all 
the  persons  mentioned  by  him,  (many  recently  de- 
parted, and  some  even  alive  at  the  time),  should  ae> 
tually  suflbr  the  fantastic  and  horrible  punishmenla. 
to  which  he  has  sentenced  them  in  his  HM  end 
Purgatoryt  Or  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
in  which  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  anticipates  die  i 
of  those  who,  vicious  themselves,  have  been  die 
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€f  Tie*  and  anery  to  their  feUow-^Mtiiret  f 
» Ibr  a  moment  to  think  that  •  sptrit, 
gjehnp  Trior's,  Imning  with  Chriitian  love ; 
;  A  Dsn  cenetitntioiMJIy  ovoflowing  with  ple»- 
who  Kareely  even  in  a  caraal 
i  intiodneea  the  image  of  woman,  child,  or 
hM,  but  he  emhahna  the  thoogfat  vrith  so  rich  a 
,  m  makea  ttie  very  wordi  aeem  beautiea 
I  d*  poetry  from  a  Ewipidee  or  Suno* 
I  we  endure  to  dunk,  that  a  man  «o  na- 
1  and  ao  diadplined,  did  at  the  time  of  oompoaing 
iMb  hofiible  picture,  attadi  a  lober  feehng  of  reality 
la  the  pluraaea  ?  or  that  he  would  have  deacribed  in 
te  aamn  tone  of  juatifioataon,  in  the  lame  hizuriant 
fair  of  phraaea,  the  knrCnrea  about  to  be  inflicted  on 
a  fiviog  individual  by  a  verdict  of  the  Slar<]3iamberf 
OTthe  atin  more  atrodoua  aentencea  executed  on  the 
and  achimatica,  at  the  com- 
I  under  die  very  eye  of 
the  Duke  of  Laoderdale,  and  of  that  wretched  bigot 
wha  allerwaids  diahoiiored  and  forfeited  the  throne 
•r  Great  Britain  ?  Or  do  we  not  rather  ftel  and  un- 
^  tiHU  theae  violent  words  were  mere  bubUea, 
electrical  apparitionB,  from  the  magic 
caUroa  ef  «  fervid  and  ebullient  &ncy,  constantly 
farOed  by  mn  unexampled  opulence  of  language  1 

Were  I  now  to  have  read  by  myself  for  the  first 
time  die  Foem  in  queatioo,  my  conclusion,  I  fully 
hsfiave,  would  be,  that  the  writer  must  have  been 
MBo  naan  of  warm  feelings  and  active  foncy ;  that 
hs  had  painted  to  himself  the  circumstances  that  ao- 
war  in  ao  many  vivid  and  yet  fontastic 
as  ptoved  that  neither  the  images  nor  the 
ware  the  result  of  observation,  or  in  any 
aay  derived  fiom  realities.  I  should  judge,  that  they 
ware  iha  ptoduct  of  his  own  seething  imaginatioD, 
md  therefore  impregnated  with  that  pleasurable  ex- 
alMioa  which  is  experienced  in  all  eneigetic  exer- 
liaa  of  intellectual  power ;  that  in  the  same  mood 
he  had  generalised  die  causes  of  the  war,  and  then 
the  abstract,  and  christened  it  by  the 
I  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  most 
sAn  swni  iatnd  with  its  management  and  measures. 
1  should  gvesB  that  the  minister  waa  in  the  author's 
■ind  at  Sm  moment  of  eompositbn,  as  completely 
aa54f,  imqti0mficH$  as  Anaoeon's  grasshopper,  and 
*at  he  had  as  litde  notion  of  a  real  person  of  flesh 
■Hiblood* 

DistiDcaiihable  in  member,  joiot,  or  limb. 

ss  IQlon  had  in  the  grim  and  terrible  phantoms  (half 
puiasa,  half  allegory)  which  he  has  placctd  at  the 
gales  of  HeU.  I  concluded  by  observing,  that  the 
not  calculated  to  excite  possum  in  ani/ 
or  to  make  any  impression  except  on  poetic 
■  ;  and  that  from  the  culpable  levity,  betnyed 
ai  the  doae  of  the  Eclogue  by  the  grotesque  union 
of  epigrammatie  vrit  vrith  allegoric  perKmification, 
in  the  aDoaion  to  the  •  most  fisarful  of  thougfati,  I 
ihoiihl  eoiqectnre  that  die  **  lantin'  Bardie,"  instead 
of  faaDy  believing,  aiuoh  less  wishing,  the  fiite  spo- 
koo  of  in  the  last  line,  in  application  to  any  human 
ioiividBal,  would  shrink  from  passing  the  verdict 
•van  on  the  Devil  himself^  and  excbim  vrith  poor 

Bat Ihra  ys  wml.  sold  NieUs-beo! 
Ob !  wad  ?•  tak  a  tbouckt  an*  raeo*  I 
Ye  aiUiaa  anisbt— I  dinoa  keo— 

-    8U11  baa  a  itaka^ 


I  *m  was  to  tUsk  opoD  f  00  den. 

Ev'd  for  fonr  Mke ! 

I  need  not  say  diat  these  thoughts,  which  are  here 
dilated,  were  in  such  a  company  only  rapidly  sug- 
gested. Our  kind  host  smiled,  and  with  a  courteous 
compliment  observed,  that  the  defence  was  too  good 
for  &e  cause.  My  voice  fliltered  a  litde,  for  I  was 
somewhat  agitated ;  though  not  so  much  on  my  own 
account  as  for  the  uneasiness  diat  so  kind  and 
friendly  a  man  would  feel  from  the  thought  diat  he 
had  been  the  occasion  of  distressing  me.  At  length 
I  brought  out  these  words :  **  I  must  now  confess. 
Sir !  £at  I  am  author  of  that  Poem.  It  was  written 
some  years  ago.  I  do  not  attempt  to  justify  my  past 
self,  young  as  I  then  was ;  but  as  litde  as  I  would 
now  write  a  similar  poem,  so  far  was  I  even  then 
from  imagining,  that  the  lines  would  be  taken  as 
more  or  less  than  a  sport  of  foncy.  At  all  events,  if 
I  know  my  own  heart,  diera  was  never  a  moment 
in  my  existence  in  which  I  should  have  been  more 
ready,  had  Mr.  Pitt's  perMA  been  in  haard,  to  inter- 
pose my  own  body,  and  defend  his  lifo  at  the  risk  of 
my  own." 

I  have  pre&ced  die  Poem  with  diis  anecdote,  be- 
cause to  have  printed  it  without  any  remark  might 
well  have  been  understood  as  implying  an  uncondi- 
tional approbation  on  my  part,  and  this  afier  many 
yean*  consideration.  But  if  it  be  asked  why  I  re- 
published it  at  all  ?  I  answer^  ihit  the  Poem  had 
been  attributed  at  difierent  times  to  difierent  other 
persons ;  and  what  I  had  dared  beget,  I  thought  it 
neither  manly  nor  honomble  not  to  dare  fother. 
From  the  same  motives  I  should  have  pubUahed 
perfect  copies  of  two  Poems,  the  one  entided  The 
DeviTs  TTunights,  and  the  odier  The  Tujo  Round 
Spaces  on  the  Tbmh-Stone,  but  that  the  three  first 
stanzas  of  the  former,  which  were  worth  all  the  rest 
of  the  poem,  and  the  best  stanza  of  tlie  remainder, 
were  written  by  a  friend  of  deserved  celebrity;  and 
because  there  are  passages  in  both,  which  might 
have  given  oflence  to  the  religious  feelings  of  certain 
readers.  I  myself  indeed  see  no  reason  why  vulgar 
superstitions,  and  absurd  conceptions  that  deform  the 
pure  fiiith  of  a  Christian,  should  possess  a  greater 
immunity  from  ridicule  than  stories  of  witches,  or 
die  fiibles  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  diere  are 
those  who  deem  it  profaneness  and  irreverence  to 
call  an  ape  an  ape,  if  it  but  wear  a  monk's  cowl  on 
its  head ;  and  I  would  radier  reason  widi  diis  weak- 
ness  than  ofiend  it. 

The  passage  from  Jeremy  Taylor  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, is  found  in  his  second  Sermon  on  Christ's 
Advent  to  Judgment ;  which  is  likewise  the  second 
in  his  year's  course  of  sermons.  Among  many  re- 
markable passages  of  the  same  charscler  in  those 
discourses,  I  have  selected  this  as  the  most  so.  **  But 
when  diis  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  appear, 
then  Justice  shall  strike  and  Mercy  shall  not  hold 
her  hands;  she  shall  strike  sore  strokes^  and  Pity 
shall  not  break  the  blow.  As  there  are  treasures  of 
good  things,  so  hath  God  a  treasure  of  wrath  and 
fury,  and  scourges  and  scorpions ;  and  then  shall  be 
produced  the  shame  of  Lust  and  the  moISce  of  £nvy,  ■ 
and  the  groans  of  the  oppressed  and  the  pereecutiooa 
of  die  sainti,  and  die  cares  of  Covetousness  and  the 
troubles  of  Ambition,  trnd  the  indoienef  **f  tmHsn 
and  the  viotences  of  reAeto,  and  the  roge  of  aiiffer  and 
the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  and  the  reatlcMneia  of 
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imkwfiil  deorei ;  and  by  thii  tune  the  montten  and 
diieoww  will  be  numerous  and  intolenible,  when 
God'a  heavy  hand  shall  press  the  mtmes  and  the  m- 
tderaUenesB,  the  obliquity  and  the  unreasonableness, 
the  amazement  and  Uie  disorder,  the  smart  and  the 
sorrow,  the  guilt  and  the  punishment,  out  fiom  all 
oar  sias,  and  pour  them  into  one  chalice,  and  mingle 
them  with  an  infinite  wrath,  and  make  the  wicked 
drink  of  all  the  vengeance,  and  ibroe  it  down  their 
onwilUng  throats  with  die  violence  of  devils  and 
accursed  spiritB.** 

That  this  Tartarean  drench  displays  the  imagina- 
tion rather  than  the  discretion  of  the  compounder; 
that,  in  short,  this  passage  and  others  of  the  kind 
are  m  a  bad  toffe,  few  wiU  deny  at  the  present  day. 
It  would  doubtless  have  more  behoved  the  good 
bishop  not  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written,  on  a 
subject  in  which  Eternity  is  opposed  to  Time,  and  a 
death  threatened,  not  the  negative,  but  the  positive 
Oppositive  of  life ;  a  subject,  therefbre,  which  must 
of  necessity  be  indescribable  to  the  human  undex^ 
standing  in  our  present  state.  But  1  can  neither  find 
nor  believe,  that  it  ever  occurred  to  any  reader  to 
ground  on  such  passages  a  charge  against  Bishop 
Tatxx>r'b  humanity,  or  goodness  of  heart  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  therefore  to  find,  in  the  Pur* 
suits  of  Literature  and  other  works,  so  horriUe  a 
sentence  passed  on  Milton's  moral  character,  for  a 
passage  in  hi»  prose-writings,  as  nearly  parallel  to 
this  of  Taylor's  as  two  passages  can  well  be  con- 
ceived to  be.  All  his  merits,  as  a  poet  forsooth — all 
the  glory  of  having  written  the  Paradise  Lost,  are 
light  in  the  scale,  nay,  kick  the  beam,  compared 
with  the  atrocious  malignity  of  heart  expressed  in 
the  ofiensive  paragraph.  I  remembered,  in  general, 
that  Milton  had  concluded  one  of  his  works  on  Re- 
formation, written  in  the  fervor  of  his  youthful  im- 
agination, in  a  high  poetic  strain,  that  wanted  metre 
only  to  become  a  l)rrical  poem.  I  remembered  that 
in  die  former  part  he  bad  formed  to  himself  a  perfect 
ideal  of  human  virtue,  a  character  of  heroic,  disin- 
terested zeal  and  devotion  for  Truth,  Religion,  and 
public  Liberty,  in  Act  and  in  Suffering,  in  the  day 
of  Triumph  and  in  the  hour  of  Martyrdom.  Such 
spirits,  as  more  excellent  than  others,  he  describes 
as  having  a  more  excellent  reward,  and  as  distin- 
guished by  a  transcendent  glory :  and  this  reward 
and  this  gk>ry  he  displays  and  particularizes  with  an 
energy  and  brilliance  that  announced  the  Paradise 
Lost  as  plainly  as  ever  the  bright  purple  clouds  in 
the  east  announced  the  coming  of  the  sun.  Milton 
then  passes  to  the  gloomy  contrast,  to  such  men  as 
fiom  motives  of  selfish  ambition  and  the  lust  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  should,  against  their  own  light, 
persecute  truth  and  the  true  religion,  and  wilfully 
abuse  the  powers  and  gifls  intrusted  to  them,  to 
bring  vice,  blindness,  misery  and  slavery,  on  their 
native  country,  on  the  very  country  that  had  trusted, 
enriched  and  honored  them.  Such  beings,  after  that 
speedy  and  appropriate  removal  from  their  sphere  of 
mischief  which  all  good  and  humane  men  must  of 
course  desire,  will,  he  takes  for  granted  by  parity  of 
reason,  meet  with  a  punishment,  an  ignominy,  and  a 
retaliation,  as  much  severer  than  other  wicked  men, 
as  their  guilt  and  its  consequences  were  more  enor- 
mous. His  description  of  this  imaginary  punishment 
presents  more  distinct  pictures  to  the  fency  than  the 
extract  fiom  Jeremy  Taylor;  but  the  thougku  in  the 
latter  are  incomparably  more  exaggerated  and  hor- 
rific.   All  this  I  knew;  but  I  neither  remembered. 


nor  by  referenoo  and  oarefy  ra^Mvsal  eoald  dis- 
cover, any  other  meaning,  either  in  Afilloii  or  Tayfaiw 
but  that  good  men  will  be  rewarded,  and  the  impwi 
iteot  wicied  punished,  in  pioportioo  to  their  iliapssi 
tions  and  intentional  acts  in  this  life ;  and  that  if  the 
punishaent  of  the  least  wicked  be  fearful  beyond 
conoeptioii,  all  words  and  descripiioos  must  be  so  fer 
true,  that  they  must  fell  short  of  the  poaishmsot  dnt 
awaits  the  transoendently  wicked*  Had  Mihtm  staled 
either  his  ideal  of  virtue,  or  of  deptavity,  as  an  iadi- 
vidoal  or  individuals  actually  ensdng?  Certainly  nott 
Is  this  representation  worded  historically,  or  only  hy-^ 
pothetioally  ?  Assuredly  the  latter!  Does  he  expseaa 
it  as  his  own  wisik,  that  after  death  they  aheaU  aofiar' 
these  tortures  f  or  as  a  genersl  ososequenee,  dednoed 
from  reason  and  revelation,  that  widt  wSSL  be  their 
fate  f  Again,  the  latter  only!  Hia  wish  is  expressly  con- 
fined to  a  speedy  slop  being  put  by  Pkovidenee  «» 
their  power  of  inflicting  miseiy  on  echen!  But  did  l» 
name  or  refer  to  any  persons^  living  or  dead  ?  No! 
But  the  calumniators  of  Milttm  dan  my  (for  what 
will  calumny  not  dare  say  D  that  he  had  Laub  and 
Staitokd  in  his  mind,  while  writing  of  rameraslt— 
persecution,  and  the  enslavement  of  a  free  oomtiy* 
from  motives  of  selfish  ambitaoo.  Mow,  what  if  a 
stem  anti-prelatist  should  dare  say,  that  in  wpetUmg 
of  iba  ing^ewiea  <f  trttkorg  awithe  vioUmceB  ^  reMt, 
Bishop  Taylor  must  have  individualized  in  his  niBd. 
Hampden,  Holus,  Pym,  Fairfax,  Ireton^  and  Mil» 
TON  ?  And  what  if  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  eo»> 
eluding,  that,  in  the  after  description,  the  Bishop  was. 
feeding  and  feasting  his  party-hatred,  and  with  liMae 
individuals  before  the  eyes  of  his  imagination  eigoy- 
ing,  trait  by  trait,  horror  after  horror,  the  pietore  of 
their  intolerable  agonies !  Yet  this  bigot  would  have 
an  equal  right  thus  to  criminate  the  one  good  and 
great  man,  as  these  men  have  to  criminate  the  odier. 
Milton  has  said,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  Taylor  with 
equal  truth  could  have  said  it,  **  that  in  his  whole 
life  he  never  spake  against  a  man  even  that  his  skia 
should  be  grazed."  He  asserted  this  when  one  of  his 
opponents  (either  Bishop  Hall  or  his  nephew)  had 
called  upon  the  women  and  children  in  the  streeli 
to  take  up  stones  and  stone  hm  (Millon).  It  is 
known  that  Milton  repeatedly  used  his  interset  to 
protect  the  royahsts ;  but  even  at  a  time  whMi  all 
lies  would  have  been  meritorious  against  him,  no 
charge  was  made,  no  story  pretended,  that  he  had 
ever  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  or  assisted  in 
their  persecution.  Oh !  methinks  there  are  other  and 
&r  better  feelings,  which  should  be  acquired  by  the 
perusal  of  our  great  elder  writers.  When  I  have 
before  me  on  the  same  table,  the  works  of  HammoBd 
and  Baxter :  when  I  reflect  with  what  joy  and  dear- 
ness  their  blessed  spirits  are  now  loving  each  odier : 
it  seems  a  mournful  thing  that  their  names  should 
be  perverted  to  an  occasion  of  bitterness  among  na, 
who  are  ei\joying  that  happy  mean  which  the  ifcaiea 
TOO-MUCH  on  both  sides  was  perhaps  necessary  u> 
produce.  *  The  tangle  of  delusions  which  stifled  and 
distorted  the  growing  tree  of  our  well-being  has  been 
torn  away !  the  parasite  weeds  that  fisd  on  its  very 
roots  have  been  plucked  up  with  a  salutary  violeooe. 
To  us  there  remain  only  quiet  duties,  the  oonaiant 
care,  the  gradual  improvement,  the  cautious  iin> 
hazardous  labors  of  the  industrious  though  contented 
gardener — to  prune,  to  strengthen,  to  engraft,  and 
one  by  one  to  remove  from  its  leaves  and  freah 
shoots  the  dug  and  the  caterpillar.  But  fer  be 
it  from  us  to  undervalue  with  light  and  i 
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detnictkHi  the  ooosdeDtioiiB  hirdihood  of  our  prede- 
cemon,  at  eTen  to  condemn  in  theip  tfaatyehemeooe, 
to  which  the  blnningB  it  won  ibr  as  leave  ui  now 
neither  temptation  or  pretext  We  antedate  the 
ftdings,  in  order  to  criminate  the  oiilAor«,of  our  pres- 
ent liberty,  Light  and  ToleratioQ.'*    (Thx  Fkiknd. 

If  ever  two  great  men  might  seem,  duiing  their 
whole  lives,  to  have  moved  in  direct  oppositioii,  though 
neither  of  them  has  at  any  time  introdnoed  the 
name  erf*  the  other,  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were 
ifaey.     The  former  commenced  his  career  by  attack- 
ing die  Chnrch-Liturgy  and  ail  set  forms  of  prayer. 
The  latter,  but  for  more  succeasfully,  by  defending 
bo^     Bfilioa's  next  work  was  then  agamst  the  Pre- 
lacy and  the  then  existing  Church-Government — 
Tiylor's  in  vindication  and  support  of  them.   Miltoa 
became  miare  and  more  a  stem  republican,  or  rather 
an  advoeate  for  that  religious  and  moral  aristocracy 
whidw  in  his  day,  was  catfetf  republicanism,  and 
which,  «▼«!  BBore  than  royahsm  itself,  is  the  direct 
antipadeof  modem  jacobiniroL  Taylor,  as  more  and 
■oroeeeptieal  eonceraing  die  fitness  of  men  in  general 
fiir  power,  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the 
prerqgatrres  of  monarchy.   From  Calvinism,  with  a 
still  decreasing  respect  for  Fathers,  Councils,  and  for 
Church-Antiqui^  in  general,  Milton  seems  to  have 
ended  in  an  ind^rence,  if  not  a  dislike,  to  all  forms 
of  eeel^siastic  government,  and  to  have   retreated 
whoDy  into  the  inward  and  spiritual  church-commu- 
oion  oi  hie  own  spirit  with  the  Light,  that  lighteth 
cvsry  man  th*t  cometh  into  the  ^-orld.    Taylor,  with 
a  growing   reverenoe  for  autfiority,  an  increasing 
seaae  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  without 
te  aids  of  traditioo  and  the  oonaent  of  authorized 
imerpteters,  advanced  as  for  in  his  approaches  (not 
indeed  to  Popery,  but)  to  Cadiolicism,  as  a  oonscien- 
tioas  mtniater  of  the  EInglish  Church  could  well  vei^ 
mre.     Bfnton  would  be,  and  would  utter  the  same, 
k»  an,  on  all  occasions:  he  would  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and   nodiing  but  the  truth.    Taylor 
ws«hl  beoorae  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any 
■eana  he  might  benefit  any;  hence  he  availed  him- 
seUC  in  hia  poptdar  writings,  of  opinions  and  repre- 
sinfatifms  which  stand  often  in  striking  contrast  with 
te  doubts  and  convictions  expressed  in  his  more 
plakaophical  works.    He  appears,  indeed,  not  too 
tnerdy  to  have  blamed  that  management  of  truth 
ijatam  faimtaUm  disptntoHvam)  authorized  and  ex- 
emplified by  almost  all  the  fiuheis :  Integrum  omnino 
Jkeloribut  cC  caetMM  Chrutktni  antittiinu  esss,  ut  dolot 
weneai^/aUaverit  tntermUceant  elimpnmiMrdigioHU 
httttM  JoUmA,  ^MMModo  weniatii  coMunodit  el  tttiKluti 


Hie  same  antithesis  might  be  carried  on  with  the 
nlsiMinls  of  their  several  intellectual  powers.  Mil- 
IM,  MtBifn,  condensed,  imaginative,  supporting  his 
tmdi  by  direct  enunciations  of  lofty  moral  senti- 
meat  and  by  distinct  visual  representations,  and  in 
the  saaa  sipiiit  overwhelming  what  he  deemed  fidse- 
hood  by  moral  denunciation  and  a  succession  of  pic- 
tmca  appalling  or  repulsive^  In  his  prose,  so  nnny 
msiaphnffs.  so  msny  allegorical  miniatares.  Taytor, 
sniiniinfly  discursive,  aooaaMy«tive,  and  (to  use  one 
«f  hia  own  words)  agghmerative ;  still  more  rich  in 
aa^es  ihma  Milton  himaeli;  but  images  of  Fancy, 
and  presented  to  the  common  and  passive  eye,  rather 
than  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination.  Whether  sup- 
pstong  or  asnihng,  he  makes  his  way  either  by  a^ 
gaaant  or  by  appeals  to  the  affections,  unsurpaasad 


even  by  the  Schoofanen  in  subtlety,  agility  and  logic 
wit,  and  unrivalled  by  the  most  rhetorical  of  die 
ftthers  in  the  copiousness  and  vividness  of  his  ez- 
tM  and  illustrations.  Here  words  that  con- 
vey footings,  and  words  that  flash  images,  and  words 
of  abstract  notion,  flow  together,  and  at  once  whirl 
and  rash  onward  like  a  stream,  at  once  rapid  and 
fiill  of  eddies ;  and  yet  still  interfused  here  and  there, 
we  see  a  tongue  or  isle  of  smooth  water,  with  some 
pictare  in  it  of  earth  or  sky,  landscape  or  living 
group  of  quiet  beauty. 

Dtiforing,  then,  so  widely,  and  almost  oontrariant- 
ly,  wherein  did  these  great  men  agree?  wherein 
did  they  resemble  each  other!  In  Genius,  in 
Learning,  in  unfeigned  Piety,  in  blameless  Purity 
of  life,  and  in  benevolent  aspirations  and  purposes 
for  the  morel  and  temporal  improvement  of  their  fol- 
io w-creatures!  Both  of  them  wrote  a  Latin  Acci- 
dence, to  render  education  more  easy  and  lees  pain- 
ftil  to  children;  both  of  them  composed  hymns  and 
psalms  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  common  con- 
gregations ;  both,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  set  the 
glorious  example  of  puUicly  recommending  and  sup- 
porting general  Toleration,  and  the  Liberty  both  of 
the  Pulpit  and  the  Press !  In  the  writings  of  neither 
shall  we  find  a  single  sentence,  like  those  wieek 
deHverance$  to  OotTs  mercy,  with  which  Laud  ac- 
companied his  votes  for  the  mutilations  and  lothe- 
some  dungeoning  of  Leighton  and  othen! — nowhere 
such  a  pious  prayer  as  we  find  in  Bishop  HalFs 
memoranda  of  his  own  Life,  concerning  the  subtle 
and  witty  Atheist  that  so  grievously  perplexed  and 
gravelled  him  at  Sir  Robert  Dniry's,  till  he  prayed  to 
the  Lord  to  remove  hwi,  and  behold!  lus  prayers 
were  heard;  for  shortly  afterward  this  Philistine 
combatant  went  to  London,  and  there  perished  of 
the  plague  in  great  misery !  In  short,  nowhere  shall 
we  find  the  least  approach,  in  the  lives  and  writings 
of  John  Milton  or  Jeremy  Tayfor,  to  that  guarded 
gentleness,  to  that  sighing  reluctance,  with  which' 
the  holy  Brethren  of  the  Inquisition  deliver  over  a 
condemned  heretic  to  the  civil  magistrate,  recom- 
mending him  to  mercy,  and  hoping  that  the  magis- 
trate will  treat  the  erring  brother  with  all  possible 
mildness ! — ^the  magistrate,  who  too  well  knows  what 
would  be  his  own  fate,  if  he  dared  ofifend  them  by 
acting  on  dieir  recommendation. 

The  opportunity  of  diverting  the  reader  from  myi- 
self  to  characters  more  worthy  of  lus  attention,  has 
led  me  fiir  be3rond  my  first  intention ;  but  it  is  not 
unimportant  to  expose  the  fidse  zeal  which  has  occa- 
sioned these  attacks  on  our  ekier  patriots  It  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion,  fint  to  personify  die 
Church  of  England,  and  then  to  speak  of  different 
individuaK  who  in  different  ages  have  been  rulers 
in  that  church,  as  if  in  some  strange  way  ihty  coo- 
stituted  its  personal  idendty.  Why  shouM  a  clergy- 
man of  die  present  day  feel  interested  in  the  deftnce 
of  Laud  or  Sheldon  I  Surely  it  is  snflkient  for  the 
warmest  partisaa  of  our  establishment,  that  he  eaa 
assert  with  truth, — ^when  our  Chureh  persecuted,  il 
was  on  mistaken  principles  held  in  oommnn  by  aU 
Christendom ;  and,  at  all  events,  far  less  culpabla 
was  this  intolerance  in  the  Bishops,  who  were  main- 
tainiag  die  existing  laws,  than  the  persecuting  qiirit 
aftemrards  shewn  by  dieir  suocearful  opponents,  wha 
had  no  such  excuse,  and  who  should  have  beea 
tanght  mercy  by  their  awn  sufierings,  and  wisdom  hf 
the  utter  fiiilure  of  die  expafiment  in  their  own  case. 
We  can  say,  diat  our  Church,  apostolical  in  its  foidi. 
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primitive  in  its  ceremoniet,  unequalled  in  its  liturgical 
forms;  that  our  Church,  which  has  kindled  and  dis- 
played more  bright  and  burning  lights  of  Genius  and 
Learning,  than  all  other  Protestant  churches  since 
the  Reformation,  was  (with  the  single  exception  of 
the  times  of  Laud  and  Sheldon)  least  intolerant, 
when  all  Christians  unhappily  deemed  a  species  of 
intolerance  their  reUgious  duty;  that  Bishops  of  our 
cliurch  were  among  the  first  that  contended  against 
this  error;  and  finally,  that  since  the  Reformation, 
when  tolerance  beaune  a  fashion,  the  Church  of 


England,  in  a  tolerating  age,  has  shown  herself  end 
nently  tolerant,  and  far  more  so,  both  in  Spirit  and  in 
fact,  that  many  of  her  most  bitter  opponents,  who 
profess  to  deem  toleration  itself  an  insult  on  the 
righti  of  mankind !  As  to  myself,  who  not  only  know 
the  Church-Establishment  to  be  tolerant,  but  whip 
see  in  it  the  greatest,  if  not  the  sole  safe  Indwark  of 
Toleration,  I  feel  no  necessity  of  defending  or  pal- 
liating oppressions  under  the  two  Charleses,  in  order 
to  exclaim  with  a  full  and  fervent  heart,  esto  psk 
prruA.' 


Kfit  liftne  of  tfie  Ancient  ^BKarftier. 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS. 


Fscile  credo,  plures  esse  Naturas  inviaibiles  quam  visibiles  in  rerum  univenitats.  Sedtaonim  c 
(hmiliain  quis  nobis  enarrabit  ?  et  gradus  et  cognntiones  et  discrimioa  et  singnloram  mnnera?  Quid 
agunt  ?  que  Iocs  habitant  ?  Harum  rerum  Dotitiam  semper  ambivit  iDgenium  humanom,  nanqoam 
attigit.  Juvat.  intcrea,  nnn  diffiteor,  quandoque  in  animo,  tanquam  in  tabuli,  majorisetmeliorismniidi 
imaginero  conteniplari :  ne  mens  assuef)u:ta  hodiernc  vit«  minotiis  se  contrsbat  nimis,  et  tota subsidat 
ill  pusillas  cogitationes.  Sed  veritati  interea  invigilandum  est,  modusque  servandus,  ut  oerta  ab 
ineertis,  diem  a  nocte,  distinguamus.— T.  Buanrr:  Arekaol,  PUl.  p.  68. 


PART  I. 
An  ancient  Man-  It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 
ner  ineetetb  three  And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three : 
T'lSStar  Si^  "  ^y  *3^  ^"""^  gray  beard  and  gUtte^ 
and  detaineth  »««  «y«» 

one.  Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  ? 

*'  The  Bridegroom's  doon  are  open'd 

wide. 
And  I  am  next  of  kin ; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set: 
Mayst  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand : 

**  There  was  a  ship,*'  quoth  he. 

**  Hold  off!  unhand  me,  gray-beard 

loon!" 
EfVeoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

The  wedding-       He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye— 

CIi*h"^       The  Wedding-Guest stood  still. 

oTthe  oW  i^^-  ^^^  \»tem  like  a  three-yean'  child ; 

bit  mnn.  and  eon-  The  Mariner  hath  his  mlL 

•trnined  to  bear 

Ua  tale.  The  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a  stone. 

He  catmot  choose  but  hear; 
And  thus  spoke  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

The  ship  was  cheer'd,  the  harbor 

clear'd. 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill. 
Below  the  light-house  top. 

Hm  Msriner  telh  The  Sun  came  up  upon  the  lef^ 

wiiTT  f  ^ind  A»^  ^®  '^"^  »'"8»»«»  «»<*  «»  *•  ^^ 
and  fkir  weather.  ^«n<  ^o^^  Into  the  sea. 


Clllitffsaehed  the 


Higher  and  higher  every  day, 

Till  over  the  nuwt  at  noon 

The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his 

breast, 
F4>r  be  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 


bm 


The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall.    The 

Red  as  a  rose  is  she ;  JJJJ\ 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  gpes  the 

The  merry  minstrelsy.  tioaeih  bk  tale. 

The  Wedding-Guest    he    beat  his 

breast, 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 
And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  xhe  ibip  diawa 

he  brastonntowaid 

Was  tjrrannous  and  strong:  •be sooth  pola. 

He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings. 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow. 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe. 
And  forward  bends  his  head, 
The  ship  drove  &st,  loud  roared  the 

bhuBt, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and 

snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold; 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  difb  Tbs  hod  of  tea. 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen :  ^«^  o^  fearfol 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  HlJtfjJ'w* 

^^'^ —  tobsseao. 

The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ioe  was  here,  the  ice  was  diere. 

The  ioe  was  all  around : 

It  crack'd  and  growl'd,  and  roar'd  and 

howl'd, 
like  noises  in  a  swoimd ! 


At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross : 
Thirough  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul. 
We  hail'd  it  in  God's  name. 


Tin  a  fraat  ae%- 
bird.  caOad  the 
AlbatroM.  eaoM 
throacfa  the  low- 
fbf ,  and  waa  ro- 
oeived  with  irreat 
jor  and  hoapil^ 
Oifrr 
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It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder*fit ; 
Hie  helnwman  steer'd  us  through  I 

Mhl  tht  Al-  And  a  good  south-wind  sprung  up 

ynm  provadi  behind ; 

I^^m!^  The  Albatross  did  follow. 

ei  the  tfaip  M  H  ^^  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 

Mniid  Dortb-     Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 

vtritiiioash  foff 

"•^  "^    In  mist  or  cloud,  <m  mast  or  shroud, 
It  perch'd  for  vespers  nine ; 
Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog- 
smoke  white, 
Glimmer'd  the  white  moon-shine. 

IWiBdoitMan-  **  God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! 
?j|;k?5«»»j»ly    From  the  fiendi,  that  plague  thee 

«■.  Why  look'st  thou  so?"— With  my 

cross-bow 
I  shot  the  Albateoss. 

PART  11. 
The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right : 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south-wind  still  blew 

behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow. 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 


And  the  Alba- 
tross begins  to  bs 
avenged. 


Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  eveiywhere. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink: 
Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  dnnk. 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue  and  white. 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were  lo^tfillf ;^ 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so ;  of  the  innriUe  b- 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  follow'd  us  babitanti  of  Uus 
From  the  knd  of  mist  and  snow.        plsnet,--iieither 

deperted  eooli 


kincry  And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing, 
«Mt  lilfi^    ^'^  '*  would  work  'em  woe : 
kkitacthTted  ^^  ^  averr'd.  I  had  kUl'd  the  biid 
«f  mi-isek.       That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  vrretch !  said  they,  the  bird  to 

slay, 
TliAt  made  the  breen  to  blow ! 

!J*»J«ibefeg  Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own 

M  lu.  J^xT*   The  glorious  Sun  nprist  : 

Then  all  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist 

T  viras  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to 

slay 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist 

•wiSi**^    The  feir  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam 

[^OeetDud  The  fUrrow  follow'd  free  ; 
•SSk"^  We  were  the  first  that  ever  bunt 
«4eU»T^  Into  that  silent  sea. 


>ik9hidi 


Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  drop^ 

down, 
"T was  sad  as  sad  could  be; 
And  we  did  speak  oi^  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea! 

An  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon. 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 


oeraiog  whom  the  leaned  Jew.  Josephos,  and  the  PhUonie 
CoiMUntiiK}poUtan,BliehaelPwUiu,  mubeoonmlted.  They 
are  verr  numeroua,  and  there  ii  nocUmate  or  element  wilhont 
one  or  more. 

And  every  tongue,    through  utter 

drought, 
Was  wither'd  at  the  root; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot 


Ah !  well-a-day !  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  yoimg! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  vnis  himg. 


Theriiipmatea,in 


PAKTin 


would  fain  throw 
the  whole  guilt  on 
the  aneieot  Mar* 
iner^— in  sign 
whereof  thejr    * 
hang  the  dead 
tea-bird  round 
his  neck. 


Each 


The  aneieal  Ma- 


sign  in  the  ek 
neat  afar  off 


There  pass'd  a  weary  time. 

throat 
Was  parch'd,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye. 
When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  slqr* 

At  first  it  seem'd  a  little  speck, 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist! 
And  still  it  near'd  and  near'd : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plunged  and  tack'd  and  veer'd. 

With  throalB  unslaked,  with  black  At  its  nssnr  sp- 
Ups  baked,  Tft.**  T^ 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  vwul;  Stflrf  S?  I 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  dear'niaoai  bs 
stood;  fieech  Us  speech 

I  bit  my  ann,  I  suck'd  the  blood,        SS***  *^**"*  *** 
Andcried,  AsaU!  asail!  "**^ 
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AflMbofjor. 


And  bofTor  Mr 


hat  Uwiktbloa 


Wiih  thioati  undaked,  vdfk  hlmck 

]2pibdu»d, 
Agape  thej  heaid  me  call ; 
Gramercy !  tbey  fiw  J07  did  grin. 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in. 
Aa  they  were  danldng  aU. 

See!aee!(Icried)8hetBckinoinore! 
XSSSJii:  Hither  to  work  ns  weal; 
oowud  withoat   Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
wind  or  tide  t       She  fteadiei  with  upright  keel ! 

The  western  wave  wai  all  a  flame, 
The  day  waa  well-nigh  done, 
Ahnoet  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun ; 
When  that  strange  d^pe  drove  sud- 
denly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

And  straight  the  Sun  was  fleck*d 

with  bars, 
(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace !) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he 

peer'd 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat 

k>ud) 
How  &st  she  nears  and  nean! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the 

Sun, 
like  restless  gossameres  f 

And  it!  ribs  an     Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the 

Mcoaibsnoo  goQ 

the  Ikoe  of  the      j^  ^^^  ^  (tuongh  a  grate  ; 

And  b  that  woman  all  her  crewT 
Is  that  a  Death,  and  are  there  two  f 
Is  Dbath  that  woman's  mate  t 


Her  lips  weie  ied»  her  loc^  ware 

free. 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy. 
The  Night-Mare  Life-in-Dkath  was 

she. 
Who  thicks  man's  Uood  with  oold. 

'nie  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 
" The  game  is  done !  I've  won,  I've 


TIm  speetis- 


desth-mate,  and 
■o  other  on  board 
Ihetkeletootbip. 


r! 


m-Z)««t*  bave 
diced  fortbe 
•hip's  crew,  and 
■he  (the  latter^ 


One  after  one. 

Moon, 

Too  quick  fiv  gnan  or  sigh. 
Each  tnm'd  Ids  fiice  widi  a  ghastly 

I»ng. 
And  cuised  me  widi  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan). 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dropp'd  down  one  by  one. 

The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly,— 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe ! 
And  every  soul,  it  pass'd  me  by 
like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow  ! 

PART  IV. 

**  I  WEAM.  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand ! 

And  thou  art  kmg,  and  lank,  am 

brown. 
As  is  the  ribb'd  sea^and.* 


"SmmSi^    Quoth  she,  and  whisUes  thrice. 

No  twilisbt         The  Sun's  rim  dips ;  die  slais  rush 

within  the  eonrts  q^i  . 

oftbeNn.  At  one  Stride  eomes  the  Darit; 

With  &r-heard  whisper,  o*er  the  sea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 


At  the  mmff  of 


We  listen'd  and  look'd  sidewaya  up! 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  oupv 
My  liie-blood  seem'd  to  sip! 
The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the 

nic^t, 
The  steersman's  &oe  by  his  lamp 

gleam'd  white ; 
From  ^  "^Is  die  dew  d)4  dri?-* 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  Moon,  with  one  hrighIL 

stsr 
Within  the  nether  tip. 


by  the  sta^dogged  One  aft«  a»- 


Deoabegioi  bet 
work  00  the  an- 


The  weddiat- 
ffueitlbarelblhBi 
a  spirit  is  islkiac 
to  faims 


•tbto  relate  Us 
bonihlei 


enatans  of  the 


Aad^,..^ 

tbefihoablfi^ 


I  fear  thee  and  diy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown."— 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding*  Bat  the 

Guest!    *  "  ■ 

This  body  dropt  not  down. 

Abne,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men,  so  beautiftil ! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie : 

And  a   thousand  thousand  dimy 

things 
lived  on ;  and  so  did  I. 

I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  sea. 
And  drew  my  eyes  away ; 
I  look'd  upon  tlM  rotting  deck. 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  look'd  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray ; 
But  or  ever  a  piayer  had  gush'd, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  aa  dry  as  dust 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close. 
And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 
For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea 

and  the  sky, 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  But  the  earss  iv- 
limbs,  ethforbimintha 

Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they ;  [n 

Tlie  look  with  which  they  look'd  on 
Had  never  paaa'd  away. 

An  arphan's  euiBe  would  drag  to  Hen 
A  spirit  fiom  on  hi|^ ; 


eye  of  the  dead 


•  Fler  the  two  bMt  Mnes  of  tUi  slsan.  I  am  indebted  te  Mr. 
Wordswoitb.  Itwaaooadelifbtfttl  walkftomNeCberSlowar 
to  Dalreftoa.  with  him  and  bb  sister,  in  the  Aatnma  of  17V7 
that  tUs  Poem  was  planned,  and  in  part  c 
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But  ^!  more  horrible  dian  that 
b  a  cone  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 
Seven  dayi,  aeven  nigfaia,  I  law  that 


And  yet  I  ooold  not  die. 

Jj^^jJjJJ^^  The  moving  Moon  went  up  the  iky, 
miMib  towtfdi  ^^  nowhere  did  abide : 
«» jowBtyioff      Softly  the  waa  going  up, 
lloQo.uMltlM      And  a  atar  or  two  beside — 
•imtbatfttUiQ- 

jaan.  m  nUI  mow  oawud  {  and  smiwheie  tha  Uaa  iky 
Mmrs  to  than,  aod  b  their  appointad  rett,  and  thair  nathra 
cmMiT  and  their  own  natural  boroet.  which  they  enter  anan- 

',  M  lords  that  are  certainly  azpeetad,  and  yat  there  it 

t  joy  at  their  arriTaL 

Her  beama  bemock'd  die  anltiy  main, 

like  April  hoai^firoet  spread ; 

But  where  the  ahip*s  hoge  ahadow 

lay, 
The  channed  water  burnt  alway 
A  atUl  ai¥l  awfid  red. 

Beyond  the  ahadow  of  the  ship 
I  watch*d  the  water«iakea : 
Hiey  moved  in  tracks  of 
pm  00%  white. 

And  when  they  rear'd,  the  el&h  li^^ 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakea. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watch*d  their  rich  attire  : 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 
They  coil'd  and  swam  9  and  every 

track 
Waa  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

TWi  bwatf  994  O  happy  living  things  f  no  tongue 
"w  iMPPnoM.     Tijei,.  beauty  ^j^^  declare : 

A  spring  of  love  gush'd  from  nay 
heart, 

SiikSit*^*"  ^°^  '  **'*^**'  *•"*  tmaware  : 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware. 

Jj2f^****"   The  aetfaame  moment  I  cooM  pray ; 
And  from  my  neck  ao  free 
The  Albatross  fell  oflC  and  sank 
Like  lead  mto  the  sea. 

PARTY. 
Ob  Sleep!  it  is  a  gende  thing, 
Bebved  from  pole  to  pole ! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praiae  be  given! 
She   aeat    die   gende   sleep   from 

Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  souL 


Brpaeeorthe 
MrMotlMr.the 
tMarioer 


The  silly  buckets  on  die  deck, 
That  had  so  long  remain*d,      [dew  ; 
I  dreamt  that  they  were  fiird  with 
And  when  I  awoke,  it  rain'd. 

My  Hpa  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garmanta  all  were  dank ; 
Sore  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams. 
And  still  ny  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my 

limbs: 
I  was  so  hght— almost 
1  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  Ueased  ghost 
K 


Hehearedi 


And  aooft  I  heard  a  roaring  wind : 

It  did  not  come  anear;  _.  ,  . 

But  widi  its  sound  it  ahook  die  aaila,  SyjliSis 
That  were  ao  thin  and  aere.  to  the  eky  and 

the  eksnent 
The  upper  air  burst  into  Ufa ! 
And  a  hundred  fire*dags  sheen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about! 
And  to  and  fit),  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  mora 

load. 
And  die  sails  did  aigh  like  sedge ; 
And  the  rain  pour'd  down  fifom  one 

black  cloiid ; 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  clef^  and 

stiU 

The  Moon  was  at  ita  side : 
Like  waten  shot  from  some  high  crag, 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag,  ' 

A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  kNid  wind  never  reaeh*d  die  The  bodies  of  the 

ship,  ship*!  crew  are 

Yet  now  die  ship  moved  on !  ^^^^ 

Beneadi  die  Ughtning  and  die  Moon  ■™*'™''*  ~« 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groan'd,  diey  stirr'd,  they  all 

uproae. 

Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream. 
To  have  aeea  those  dead  men  rise. 

The   helmsman   steer*d,    the    ship 

moved  on , 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
The  mariners  all  'gan  work  die  ropes^ 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do ; 
They  vaiaed  dieir  limba  hke  lifelesa 

toola 
— ^We  were  a  ghasdy  crew. 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee : 
The  body  and  I  pull'd  at  one  rope. 
But  he  said  nought  to  me. 

**  I  fear  diee,  ancient  Mariner ! "  Bat  not  by  dia 

Be  calm,  diou  Wedding-guest!  *^^?j^*^ 

T  waa  not  diose  souls  diat  fled  in  JJJih  «^IIS35e 

I«u>*  air.  hot  by  a 

Which  to  their  corses  came  again,      blened  troop  of 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest:  anteBc  spiHle. 

sent  down  by  the 
invocatioa  of  the 
For  when  it  dawn'd — they  dropp*d  gnudiaB  eaiat. 

their  arms. 
And  duster'd  round  the  mast ; 
Sweet  soimds  rose  slowly  through 

their  mouths. 
And  from  their  bodies  paaa'd. 

Around,  around,  flew  eadi  aweet 

8ound« 
Then  darted  to  die  Sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  agahi. 
Now  mix'd,  now  one  by  one.  t 
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Sometimet,  aniroopiiig  fitim  die  tky, 
I  heard  the  ikyJark  mng ; 
Soraetimea  all  little  burda  that  are. 
How  they  seem'd  to  fill  the  Mt  and 

air, 
With  their  aweeC  jaigoniiig ! 

Aad  now  't  wai  like  all  initnunenta, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  new  it  ii  an  angel's  long. 
That  makea  the  Heavena  be  mute. 

It  ceased ;  yet  atill  the  Mila  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  nocm, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Tet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe : 
Sk>wly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship» 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Ths  ksMsoos      Under  the  keel  nine  fiilhom  deep, 
spirit  ft«m  4h6     From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
^t"^"^  Thesiriritslid:  anditwashe 
at  Um  liiM.  io      '^^'  ™^o  the  ship  to  go. 
obedieoca  to  the   The  sails  at  noon  left  A  their  tune, 
!S!^*^:**"'  And  the  ship  stood  stiU  also. 

Tunmsiiro 

The  Sun,  right  up  above  die  mast, 
Had  fiz'd  her  to  the  ocean : 
But  in  a  minute  she  *gan  stir, 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her 

length 
With  a  diort  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
She  made  a  sudden  bound : 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

TlMPolarSpirit*8  How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  ky, 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  retura'd, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discero*d 
Two  VOICES  in  the  air. 


the  inTkdbls  in 
bsbitsnti  of  the 
olemeou  take  part 
in  hit  wrooff; 
and  t«»o  tif  them 
relate,  one  to  the 
other,  that  pan- 
anee  loof  end 
heavy  for  the  aa> 
eienC  Mariner 
hath  been  eoeoid> 
ed  to  the  Polar 
Spirit,  who  re- 


*<  Is  it  he?"  quoth  one,  <* Is  this  the 

manf 
By  him  who  died  on  cross, 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  bw 
The  harmless  Albatross. 

"  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himrelf 

In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

He  loved  the  Inrd  that  bved  the 

man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow." 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew: 

Quoth  he,  **The  man  bath  penance 

done. 
And  penance  more  will  dow" 


PART  VI. 

FIBST  VOICE. 

Bdt  teU  me,  tell  me !  speak  again. 
Thy  aoft  response  renewing — 
What  makea  that  ship  drive  on  se 

fiurtT 
What  ia  the  ocean  doingf 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 
The  OCEAN  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  < 


If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see !  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fiurt,    TheMsiiaetbatb 
Without  or  wave  or  wind  T  been  east  into  a 


tianee;  Ibriha 


SECOND  VOICE. 

The  air  is  cut  away  beibre, 
And  ckses  from  behind. 

Fly,  brodier,  fly!  more  high, 

high! 

Or  we  shall  be  bekted : 
For  alow  and  sk>w  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated. 


•el  to  dihr»  BOfdr 


boBiaa  lift  ooaU 


Thai 


I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather :  notion  la  i 

Twas  ^t,  calm  night,  the  Moon  jj^kj! ^JdhS 

was  high; 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 

An  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel-dungeon  fitter : 
All  fiz*d  on  me  their  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  die  cuTM,  widi  which  tfiey 

died. 
Had  never  paaa'd  away : 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyea  fiom  theiis, 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  diis  spell  was  snapC:  once  The  eons  is  ft- 

more 
I  view*d  the  ocean  green. 
And  look'd  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been 


like  one,  that  on  a  bnesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  tum*d  round  walks 

on. 

And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightftil  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  awind  on  ma^ 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made : 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea, 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 
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tolMVBtlw 


«rkci«. 


It  nised  my  hair,  it  &im'd  my  cheek 
Like  a  meodow-gale  of  spring — 
It  mingled  stnuigely  with  my  fean, 
Tet  it  ielt  Hke  a  welcoming. 


SwifUy,  swiftly  flew  the  ship^ 
Yet  the  sail'd  softly  too: 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 


Oh!  dream  of  joy!  is  this  indeed 
The  light-house  top  I  see  ? 
Is  diis  the  hill  ?  is  this  the  kirk  ? 
Is  this  mine  own  ooontr^e  T 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbor  bar, 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 

0  let  me  be  awake,  my  God ! 
Or  tet  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbor-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no 

lea 
That  stands  above  the  rock : 
The  moonlight  steep'd  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent 

Kght.' 
Tin,  rising  from  the  same. 
Full  many  shapes  that  shadows  were, 
In  crimson  colors  came. 

A  little  distance  from  the  [mow 
Those  crimson  shadows  Were : 

1  tom'd  my  eyes  upon  the  deck-— 
Oh,  Christ!  what  sawl  there ! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat ; 
And,  by  the  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man, 
On  every  cone  there  stood. 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand: 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

T)uM  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand. 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice ;  but  oh !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  Pilot's  cheer ; 
My  head  was  tum'd  perforce  away, 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  Pilot  and  the  Pibf  s  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fiist : 
Dear  Lord  in  Heaven!  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast 

I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice : 
It  is  the  Hermit  good ! 


He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He'll  shrive  my  soul,  he'll   wash 

away 
The  Albatroai's  blood. 

FART  Vn. 

This  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood  Tbs  Hsmit  of 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea.  **>•  Wood, 

How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears! 
He  k)ves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  country. 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  noon,  and 

eve- 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump : 
It  is  the  mooB  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiffboat  near'd :  I  heard  them 

talk. 
Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow ! 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and 

fair, 
T%at  signal  made  but  ik>w  f " 

"  Strange,  by  my  fiuth !"  the  Hermit  Approaebecli  the 
■aid-—  iliip  ^^  wondar. 

«  And  fliey  answer  not  our  cheer! 

The  planks  look  warp'd!   and  see 
those  sails, 

How  thin  they  are  and  sere ! 

I  never  saw  aught  hke  to  them. 

Unless  perchance  it  were 

Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
lAfy  forest-brook  along; 
MHien  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf 

below. 
That  eats  the  she-wolTs  young.** 

**  Dear  Lord !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look— 
(The  Pilot  made  reply,) 
I  am  a-fear'd'* — ^" Push  on,  push  on!" 
Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirr'd ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on.  The  ship  luddtnlr 

Still  louder  and  more  dread :  sinkeUi. 

It  reach'd  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stuim'd  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  The  ancient  Bfa- 
sound,  ""^^  ^  **^^  *" 

Which  sky' and  ocean  smote,  the  Pilof.  host. 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days 
drown'd 

Nfybody  lay  afloat; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Within  the  Pilot's  boat 

Upon  die  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 
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The  ancient  Ma- 
xinerMimwdfM' 
tiMtaftbtlM  Hei^ 
mit  to  shrive  him ; 
and  the  penance 
of  life  bib  on 


I  moved  my  lipe — the  Pibt  ahriek'd. 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  Hennit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  pray'd  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oan :  the  Pilot's  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laugh*d  bud  and  long,  and  all  the 

while 
Hit  eyes  went  to  and  fltK 
•<Ha!  ha!  "quoth  he,**  full  plain  I  see, 
The  Devil  Imowi  how  to  row." 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  country, 

I  stood  on  the  firm  hind! 

The  Hermit  stepp'd  forth  from  the 

boat. 
And  Bcarcely  he  could  stand. 

"O  shrive  me,  shrive  me,  holy  man ! " 

The  Hermit  crossed  his  brow. 

**  Say  quick,"  quoth  he,  **  I  bid  thee 

say 
-~What  manner  of  man  art  thou  f" 


And  ever  and 
anon  throuf  bont 
bis  fotore  life  an 
affony  constrain- 
eth  Um  to  travel 
from  land  to  land. 


Forthwith  this  frame  of 

wrench'd 
With  a  woful  agony. 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale ; 
And  then  it  lefl  me  fiee. 

Snce  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
That  agony  returns : 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told. 
This  heart  within  me  burns. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land ; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  &ce  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me : 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  bud  uproar  boistB  from  that 

door! 
The  wedding-gueiti  are  there  i 


But  in  the  garden-bower  die  bride 
And  bride-maids  singing  are : 
And  hark!  the  little  vesper-bell. 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

O  Wedding-Guest!  this  soul  hadi  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea ; 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  hunself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

O  sweeter  than  the  marriage-ftait^ 
Tis  sweeter  far  to  me, 
To  walk  together  to  the  kiik. 
With  a  goodly  company ! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kiik. 
And  all  together  pray, 
While  each  to  his  gTMtt  Father  bendi^ 
Old    men,  and    babes,  and  bving 

friends, 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay ! 

Farewell,  fiirewell!  but  this  I  tdl      And  to  «m^W 
To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest !  Ki^S*J!JI^ 

He  prayedi  well,  who  lovedi  well      nee  to  all  t^wa 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast  thatGodna' 

andlovath. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  bveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all.   ' 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  biigfa]^ 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone:  and  now  the  Wedding-Goeit 
Tum*d  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  diat  hadi  been 

stunn'd, 
And  is  of  sense  fbibm, 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 


etirffittufiel. 


PREFACE.* 


Tin  first  part  of  the  following  poem  was  written  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  at  Stowey  in  the  county  of  Somerset  The 
second  part,  after  my  return  from  Germany,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  at  Keswick.  Cum- 
berland. Since  the  latter  date,  my  poetic  powers 
have  been,  till  very  lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  But  as,  in  my  very  first  conception  of  the 
tale,  I  had  the  whob  present  to  my  mind,  with  die 
wholeness,  no  leas  than  with  the  loveliness  of  a 
vision,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  embody  in 
verse  the  three  parts  yet  lo  come. 
It  is  probable,  that  if  the  poem  had  been  finisbed 


*  To  the  edition  of  1816w 


at  either  of  the  former  periods,  or  if  even  die  fint 
and  second  part  had  been  puUished  in  the  year  1800, 
the  impression  of  its  originality  would  have  been 
much  greater  than  I  dare  at  present  expect  But 
for  diis,  I  have  only  my  own  indolence  to  bkine. 
The  dates  are  mentioned  fbr  tfie  exclusive  porpoaa 
of  precluding  charges  of  plagiarism  or  servib  hni- 
talion  from  myself.  For  there  is  amongst  us  a  set  of 
critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every  possible  tfaonc^t 
and  image  is  traditbnal ;  who  have  no  notioD  that  there 
are  such  things  as  fbunlains  in  the  worid,  small  as 
well  as  great ;  and  who  would  dierefbre  charitably 
derive  every  rill  ttiey  behold  flowing,  from  a  perfbt»- 
tion  made  in  some  other  man's  tank.  I  am  confident 
however,  that  as  far  as  the  present  poem  is  concerned, 
the  celebrated  poets  whose  writingB  I  mif^t  be  toa- 
pected  of  having  imitated,  either  in  paii&cnlar  pas- 
sagea,  or  in  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  the  wbole^ 
would  be  among  the  ffaat  to  vixidicate  me  from  die 
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ft  tod  nvlw,  OQ  uny  ttTiking  comcideDce,  would 
r  to  addrow  ihrtn  m  ^  dogg7«L  venion  of 
Two  mmikiih  Litbo  hcxmnetefB. 

'Ti*  aune  and  if  i*  likiiwlM  TOfUm 
Bui  Kn^  iF  Uii*  mU  tuot  d&. 
Lrt  it  be  mioe^  f^cKwi  frifnct  T  fuT  1 
Aia  Uw  pM^ar  of  ib«  two, 

I  hiT«  only  to  tuid  Ihst  the  metre  of  the  CKrwta- 
bd  k  1X1I4  properly  >peakingf«  irrf^^ilaTf  though  it 
Btf  WB0m  90  from  ita  being  found td  un  a  new  prid- 
eydt:  [luneljr,  ihat  of  coimiiD^  in  eacL  Jiiie  the  i 
i«Diii,ixii  the  ByJIabtei.  ThcKJgh  Lhe  btier  may  vary 
&TMtt  i«VBn  to  twelve*  yei  in  each  how  the  aixeu}M 
Will  be  found  to  be  only  lour.  NcvorthploMs  diLi  oc- 
c^onaJ  vaiiafion  in  number  of  fylkbllei  is  nol  in- 
tiodijcfd  WMitonly^  or  lor  the  moTe  eiuU  of  conveni- 
HNMjbdl  in  com?spondeiicf?  v^tth  mma  UrMuilJon,  in 
dw  o&f(ae  of  the  imngciy  or  poptioii. 


CHRISTABEL. 


FART  L 


Th  Ih©  i!U<Sdl«  of  night  by  the  owtl©  clock, 
And  the  owb  have  ituviiketi'd  lh«  cn>witi|$  cock ; 

Ttt-wkit ! To- w  boo ! 

And  hark,  a^ai  n !  the  crowing  cock. 
How  drowmiy  it  erew^ 

Sir  LaolineK  the  Bamn  ricK 

Hdih  »  tuothletv  mastiff,  which 

From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 

Mikplh  nmwer  to  the  dock, 

Fonr  hr  the  quanen.  and  twelve  for  the  hottrj 

l^fer  mbA  aye,  by  ■liii^e  and  ebower, 

&lMQ  ihort  howk  not  ov#r-laud ; 

iOBi  ny^  the  »«■  toy  kdyt  throud, 

Ii  the  night  chilly  and  dark  f 
Tlie  fught  ii  chilly*  but  not  dark. 
Tbfl  ibia  gray  cloud  it  tprend  on  high, 
It  evT«rf  bat  not  hide*  the  sky. 
11»Blnii  h  behind*  and  at  ibe  full; 
Asd  y«t  thfl  !ofik«  both  mialt  and  dull. 
The  nifhi  is  chill*  tbo  cloud  is  gmy: 
Tii  a  month  beJbie  the  nionth  of  May, 
And  iho  Spring  cornea  slowly  up  this  way. 

Tta  bvely  lady*  Chmtabel, 

WhoRi  hrr  &iher  kiirea  ao  wclL 

WhAt  makes  her  in  the  wood  to  late, 

A  furlong  froio  the  t^nJille  gate;  f 

Sse  had  dneiiTO*  nil  yesternight 

Of  fc*f  own  botncpthc<l  knight ; 

And  ah«  in  the  midniiitbt  u-ood  ynW  pny 

far  Ihe  wed  of  her  Iovm'  that  'a  far  eway. 

She  itole  alotig,  ahe  nothing  spoke, 
Tbe  Etfha  the  heaved  wen*  auft  und  low^ 
'^nd  auigfai  wm  greetv  upon  the  oak, 
^  nam  md  me»f  mixletoe : 

I  bcneatb  the  huge  oAk-tree, 
'  pnyeth  ahti. 


The  lady  aprang  op  auddanty, 

The  lovely  lady*  Chriatabel  I 

It  moan'd  aji  near*  m»  near  c«n  b«i 

But  what  it  ia,  she  cannot  telL^ 

On  the  odier  aido  it  Keema  to  be* 

Of  the  buse«  broad-breailed,  old  oek-tree. 

Tlie  ni^ht  ta  chilly  the  Joreat  bani ; 

la  it  the  wiiid  that  moaneih  bleak  f 

There  i»  not  wind  cuough  in  the  aif 

To  move  away  ibe  ringlet  ctifl 

From  die  lovely  lady^a  cheek^^ 

There  ia  not  wind  enough  to  twifl 

Tlie  one  red  leaf,  the  laat  of  iia  clan, 

That  danceH  vm  oReo  na  dance  it  run, 

Hanging  so  light*  and  liajiging  $0  high. 

On  the  topmeal  twig  that  lookt  up  at  the  (iky. 

Ilusha  boating  heart  of  Chrisiabell 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  hei  well ! 
She  folded  her  arma  baneath  her  cloiik, 
And  ttole  to  the  other  aide  of  the  oaL 
What  Ncet  ahe  there  I 

There  ^e  aees  a  damae!  bright* 
Breat  in  h  ailkeu  rohe  of  white, 
TliQt  ihiwio^^y  in  the  moonlight  ahone: 
The  neck  that  made  that  while  robe  woOi 
Her  stately  neck,  and  arm-^*  were  bsire ; 
Her  blur'-vr'in'd  feet  unsondall'd  were, 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gemA  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  giieaB^  't  wm  frightful  there  to  aee 
A  lady  ao  richly  clad  aa  ahe— 
Beaudful  eicoedingly  I 

Mary  nether,  aave  me  now  * 

(Said  ChriBtabel),  And  whd  art  thou  T 

The  lady  atrange  made  ojiawer  meet, 

And  her  voice  waa  faint  and  swe«l : — 

Have  pity  on  nty  aore  diatreBf 

I  acarce  can  ape«k  for  weaHosB : 

Su^tch  ibfth  tliy  hatid,  and  have  no  hatt 

Bmd  Chrijitabel,  How  earnest  thou  h«nf 

And  the  Izidy,  whoae  voice  wua  &int  and  sweett 

Did  thua  purtue  her  answer  meet  s-^ 


My  aire  is  of  a  noble  line. 

And  my  name  ia  Gerald ine : 

Five  w anion  aeixed  me  yefttermom. 

Me.  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn : 

They  ehoked  my  cries  with  force  ftnd  CHght, 

And  lied  me  on  a  pail^y  white. 

The  palfiey  wna  aa  Hoet  m  wntid. 

And  they  rodo  furiously  behind. 

They  tpurr'tl  amain,  their  Bleeds  were* whiter 

And  once  we  cruMi'd  tlio  vhade  of  oighi. 

Ail  aure  n»  Heaven  fihall  ra«cue  me* 

t  have  no  thought  t^-hat  men  they  be ; 

Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  ia 

(For  1  have  lain  entranced  !  wia) 

Since  one,  the  talleai  of  the  fiye. 

Took  me  from  the  palfrey 'a  back. 

A  weary  woman*  icarce  alive* 

Some  mutter'd  worda  hi*i  commdeii  upoke 

He  placed  me  ttndemeath  ihia  oak. 
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He  iwore  they  would  retnm  with  haice : 
Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell — 
I  tbonght  I  heard,  aome  minntea  paat, 
Sounda  aa  of  a  caatle-belL 
Stretch  ibrth  thy  hand  (thoa  ended  aha), 
And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flea. 

Then  Chriatabel  atretch'd  ibrth  her  hand. 
And  oomibrted  &ir  Geraldine : 

0  well,  bright  dame !  may  you  comroaad 
The  lervice  of  Sir  Leoline ; 

And  gladly  our  ttout  chivalry 
Will  he  fend  forth  and  friendi  withal. 
To  guide  and  guard  you  tafe  and  free 
Home  to  your  noUe  iather^a  halL 

She  roae ;  and  Ibrth  with  ateps  they  paw*d 

That  atrove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fisit 

Her  gracioua  btak8  the  lady  bleat. 

And  thua  spake  on  sweet  Chriatabel : 

All  our  houaehold  are  at  rest. 

The  hall  aa  ailent  aa  the  cell; 

Sir  Leoline  b  weak  in  heakb. 

And  may  not  well  awaken'd  be. 

But  we  will  move  aa  if  in  stealth ; 

And  I  beseech  your  courtesy. 

This  night,  to  share  your  couch  with  me. 

They  cross'd  the  moat,  and  Chriatabel 

Tbok  the  key  that  fitted  well ; 

A  little  door  ahe  open*d  straight, 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate ; 

The  gate  that  waa  iron'd  within  and  widiout. 

Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  march'd  out 

The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain. 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 

liAed  her  up,  a  weary  weight. 

Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate : 

Then  the  lady  roae  again, 

And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear. 

They  croas*d  the  court :  right  glad  they  were. 

And  Chriatabel  devoudy  cried 

To  the  lady  by  her  aide. 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

Who  hath  reacued  thee  from  thy  distress! 

Alaa,  alaa !  said  Geraldine, 

1  cannot  speak  for  wearineas. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear. 

They  crossed  the  court :  right  glad  diey  were. 

Outside  her  kennel,  the  maBtiff  old 
Lay  iast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastifir  old  did  not  awake. 
Yet  she  an  fmgry  moon  did  make ! 
And  what  can  ail  the  mostifi*  bitch  7 
Never  till  now  she  utter*d  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet*s  scritch: 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  f 

They  paas'd  the  hall,  that  echoes  stilU 
Paas  as  lightly  as  3rou  will ! 
The  branda  were  flat,  the  brands  wore  dying, 
Aaid  their  own  white  aahea  lying: 


But  when  the  lady  paaa*d,  there  came 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame ; 

And  Christabel  saw  the  hidy*s  eye. 

And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby. 

Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leofine  talL 

Which  hung  m  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  walL 

O  softly  tread !  said  Christabel, 

My  ftther  seldom  sleepeth  well 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare ; 
And,  jealous  of  the  listening  air. 
They  steal  their  way  from  siair  to  stair ; 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom^ 
And  now  they  pass  the  Baron*s  room. 
Aa  still  as  death  with  stifled  breath! 
And  now  have  reach'd  her  chamber-door; 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air. 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet. 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain. 
For  a  hidy's  chamber  meet : 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  fosten'd  to  an  angel's  feet. 

The  silver  lamp  bums  dead  and  dim ; 
But  Christabel  the  kmp  will  trim. 
She  trimm'd  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bright. 
And  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro. 
While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight 
Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below. 

0  weary  lady,  Geraldine, 

1  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine ! 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  poweia ; 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers. 

And  will  your  mother  pity  me. 
Who  am  a  maiden  moat  forlorn  ? 
Christabel  answer'd — Woe  ia  me ! 
She  died  the  hour  that  I  was  bom. 
I  have  heard  the  gray-hair'd  ftiar  tell. 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say. 
That  she  should  hear  the  casUe-bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding^lay. 

0  mother  dear !  that  thou  wert  here  I 

1  would,  said  Geraldine,  she  were !  , 

But  soon,  with  altered  voice,  said  ahe— 
**  OflC  wandering  mother !  Peak  and  pina  i 
I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee. " 
Alas !  what  ails  poor  Geraldine  t 
Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye  t 
Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy  ? 
And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 
"  Oft;  woman,  off!  this  hour  is  mme— 
Though 'thou  her  guardian  spirit  be, 
OflC  woman,  off!  *tia  given  to  me." 

Then  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side. 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue— 
Alas !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride — 
Dear  lady !  it  hath  wilder'd  you! 
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Tlie  hdf  wiped  her  moist  cold  biow. 
And  frintly  Mid,  **  T  it  over  now !" 

Again  die  wild-flower  wine  ahe  drank: 
Her  &ir  kige  eyee  'gan  glitter  bright. 
And  from  the  floor  whereon  ifae  mnk, 
Tlie  lo%  lady  itood  upright ; 
8tm  was  moat  beautiful  to  aee, 
like  n  lady  of  a  ftr  oountr^ 

And  thus  the  k>fty  lady  tpake — 
AH  they,  who  live  in  the  upper  sky, 
Do  lore  you,  holy  Christabel ! 
And  you  love  them,  and  for  their  take 
And  for  dw  good  which  roe  befell, 
Even  I  in  my  degree  will  try, 
Fair  maiden !  to  requite  you  welL 
But  now  unrobe  jrounelf ;  ibr  I 
Mmft  pray,  era  yet  in  bed  I  lie. 

Qoodi  Chriatabel,  So  let  it  be ! 
And  aa  die  lady  bade,  did  she. 
Her  gende  Itmbi  did  ihe  undren. 
And  lay  down  in  her  lovelinem. 

But  diroogh  her  brain  of  weal  and  woe 
So  many  thou^ts  moved  to  and  fro, 
Hiat  vain  it  were  her  lidt  to  ckiae ; 
So  halPwmy  from  the  bed  she  rose. 
And  oo  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  knk  at  die  Lady  Gerakiine. 


[  die  lamp  the  lady  bow'd, 
And  slowly  roU'd  her  eyes  around ; 
Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud. 
Like  one  that  shudder'd,  she  unbound 
Tlie  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast : 
Her  sOken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
Dropt  to  her  ieet,  and  full  in  view, 
Behold !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell ! 
O  shiekl  her !  shield  sweet  Christabel 

TeC  Geraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs ; 
Ah !  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers ! 
Deep  from  widiin  she  seems  half-way 
To  lift  some  weight  with  sick  assay. 
And  ejem  the  miUd  and  seeks  delay ; 
Tlien  suddenly  as  one  defied 
Collects  heneU*  in  scorn  and  pride, 
And  lay  down  by  the  Maiden's  sidie  !— 
And  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  took. 

Ah  wetl^aHlay ! 
And  widi  low  voice  and  dolefbl  look 
llieae  words  did  say 
b  the  touch  of  diis  boaom  there  worketh  a  spell. 
Which  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 
Than  knowest  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow 
'Km  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow ; 
But  vainly  thou  warrest. 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Tliy  power  to  declare, 

lliat  m  die  dim  forest 
Thoa  heardest  a  k>w  moaning. 


And  fbundest  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  frir: 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  i 

charity. 
To  diield  her  and  shelter  her  from  die  damp  air. 

THE  CONCLUBION  TO  PART  L 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak-tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs. 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vows ; 
Her  slender  palms  together  prest. 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast ; 
Her  face  resigned  to  bliss  or  bale— 
Her  free,  O  call  it  fair,  not  pale! 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear. 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  woe  ia  me !) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfblly. 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wis. 
Dreaming  that  alone,  which  is— 
O  sorrow  and  shame !  Can  this  be  she. 
The  kdy,  who  knelt  at  the  okl  oak-tree  t 
And  lo !  the  worker  of  these  harms. 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms, 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild. 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 

A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 
O  Geraldine !  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 
O  Geraldine !  one  hour  was  thine— 
Thou *st  hod  thy  will!  By  taim  and  riH, 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  stiU. 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew. 
From  cliflf  and  tower,  tu-whoo !  tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whoo !  tu-whoo !  from  wood  and  foil ! 


And  see !  die  lady  Christabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance ; 
Her  Umbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  sofl;  the  smooth  thm  lids 
Close  o'er  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  sheds- 
Large  tears  that  leave  die  kishes  bright! 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  Ught! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep» 
Like  a  3roudiful  hermitess, 
Beauteous  in  a  wilderness. 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep. 
And,  if  she  move  uoquiedy, 
Perehance,  't  is  but  the  blood  so  free. 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet. 
No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet : 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit 't  were. 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  ? 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes. 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call  t 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all ! 
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Each  matm-bell,  die  Baron  nddi. 
Knells  ui  back  to  a  world  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  firrt  said, 
When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead : 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say, 
Many  a  mom  to  his  djrang  day! 

And  hence  the  cnstom  and  law  began, 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan. 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 
Flve-and-forty  beads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke — a  warning  knell, 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  Wyndermere. 

Saith  Bracy  the  bard,  So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween. 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Langdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair 
And  Dungeon-ghyll  so  foully  rent. 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  beUs  of  air 
Three  sinlul  sextons'  ghosti  are  pent. 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  f  other. 
The  deaUi-note  to  their  living  brother; 
And  oft  too,  by  the  knell  oflended. 
Just  as  their  one !  two !  three !  is  ended. 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still !  through  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud ; 
And  Geraidine  shakes  off  her  dread, 
And  rises  lightly  fiom  the  bed ; 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white. 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight. 
And,  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell. 
Awakens  the  lady  ChristabeL 
"  Sleep  you,  sweet  lady  Christabel  ? 
I  trait  that  you  have  rested  welL*' 

And  Christabel  awoke  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side — 
O  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak-tree ! 
Nay,  fiurer  yet !  and  yet  more  fair ! 
For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep ! 
And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air 
Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare. 
That  (so  it  seem'd)  her  girded  vests 
Grew  tight  beneaUi  her  heaving  breasts. 
**  Suro  I  have  sinn'd,'*  said  Christabel, 
•*  Now  Heaven  be  praised  if  all  be  well  !*' 
And  in  low  foltering  tones,  yet  sweet, 
Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  amy'd 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  pni3r'd 
That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  groan, 
Mi^t  wash  away  her  sins  unknown. 


She  forthwith  led  foir  Geraidine 
To  meet  her  sire.  Sir  Leoline. 

The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall. 
And,  pacing  on  through  page  and  groom. 
Enter  the  Baron's  pre6ence>room. 

The  Baron  rose,  and  while  he  piest 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast. 
With  cheerftil  wonder  in  his  eyes 
The  lady  Geraidine  espies. 
And  gave  such  welcome  to  the  same. 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame ! 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady's  tale. 
And  when  she  told  her  fiither's  name. 
Why  wax'd  Sir  Leoline  so  pale. 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  again. 
Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine  7 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  Uves  in  realms  above, 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  Lb  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine. 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother: 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again ! 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hoUow  heart  from  paining — 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
like  clifls  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  both  been. 
Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space. 
Stood  gazing  on  the  damsel's  face : 
And  this  youthful  Lord  of  Tryermaine 
Came  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

0  then  the  Boron  forgot  his  age  I 

Hb  noble  heart  swell'd  high  with  rage ; 

He  swora  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  dde. 

He  would  proclaim  it  far  and  wide 

With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry, 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wrong'd  the  dame, 

Wera  base  as  spotted  infamy .' 

**  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same. 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week. 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 

My  tourney  court — that  thero  and  then 

1  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men!" 
He  spake :  his  eye  in  lightning  rolls ! 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized;  and  he  kenn'd 
In  the  beautiful  hidy  the  child  of  hk  friend ! 

And  now  the  tean  were  on  his  hee, 
And  fondly  in  his  arms  he  took 
Fair  Geraidine.  who  met  the  embrace, 
Ptolonging  it  witii  joyous  look. 
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Whidi  wlioi  ib*  fivw'd.  a  tSiioii  feU 

UpoQ  Ae  tool  of  Chfktebel, 

Hm  ▼JBOo  of  fetr,  te  tondi  and  pain ! 

ab0  •hnmk  ami  Avddei'd,  and  nw  ■gaiii'^ 

(Ah.  woe  it  ne!  Wai  h  for  thee, 

Thoa  goBiU  wamdl  aoch  aghts  to  leel) 

igain  ^  MW  that  boeom  old. 

Again  the  feU  that  boeom  cold, 

And  dmw  in  her  breath  with  a  hiaing  aoand : 

Whereat  the  knight  tum'd  wildly  round, 

And  Dodiing  saw  bot  hie  own  eweet  maid 

With  eyee  opwiiBd,  ae  one  that  inj'd. 

Thie  tondi,  iIm  eigfrt,  had  paa'd  awiy, 
And  in  itt  stead  that  vision  blest, 
Which  reiaihrfed  her  aAer>rest, 
WhOein  tfie  lady's  arms  she  lay, 
Had  put  a  rapture  in  her  breast. 
And  OD  her  lips  and  o'er  her  eyes 
Spcead  smiles  like  light! 

Widine 
■What  ails  then  my  bebved  chUdf " 
The  Baron  said— His  daughter  mild 
BiMie  answer,  **  All  will  yet  be  well !" 
I  ween,  she  had  no  power  to  tell 
Aught  else:  so  mighty  was  the  spelL 

Tet  be,  wfto  saw  this  GeraMine, 
Had  deem'd  her  sure  a  thing  divine. 
Such  soRow  with  such  grace  she  blended. 
As  if  die  fear'd  she  had  oflended 
Sweet  Clttisaaliel,  iiat  gende  maid ! 
And  with  such  lowly  tones  she  pray'd* 
She  might  be  sent  without  delay 
Home  10  her  &ther*s  mansion. 

-Nay! 
Nay,  by  my  soul  !**  said  Leoline. 
*Ho!  Brsnr  the  baid,  the  charge  be  thines 
Go  tfaoo,  with  music  sweet  and  loud, 
And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud. 
And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lovest  best 
lb  bear  thy  harp,  and  leam  thy  song. 
And  ch>the  you  both  in  solemn  vest, 
And  over  the  mountains  haste  along, 
Lat  wandering  folk,  that  are  abroad. 
Detain  yon  oq  the  valley  road 
And  when  he  has  cross'd  the  Irthing  flood# 
Uf  merry  bard !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
Up  Knonen  Moor,  through  Halegarth  wood* 
And  reaches  aoon  that  castle  good 
Whidi  stends  and  threatens  £olland*s 


'BsrdBracy,  bard  Bmcy!  yow  home  are  fl«Bt> 
Te  most  ride  u^  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet* 
More  knid  than  your  horses'  echoing  feet! 
And  kNid  and  krod  to  Lord  Roland  call. 
Thy  dau^ter  is  safe  in  Langdale  ball! 
IV  beantifal  danc^ar  is  safe  and  fte»^ 
fir  Leoline  greets  thee  thus  throu^  me. 
He  bids  thee  come  without  delay 
Widi  an  thy  numerous  array ; 
And  take  thy  lovely  daughter  home  s 
And  he  wfll  meet  thee  on  die  wqr 
L 


With  all  his  numeRms  amy. 
White  with  &eir  panting  palfir^  ftam ; 
And  by  mine  honor !  I  will  say. 
That  I  repent  me  df  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  hi^  disdain 
To  Rdand  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine ! 
— ^For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown# 
Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shamei ; 
Yet  ne'eif  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  T^rmaine." 

The  Lady  fell,  and  dasp'd  his  kneea, 
Her  &ce  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowing ; 
And  Bracy  replied,  widi  fiiltertng  voice. 
Her  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing  i^~ 
Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Chiisfiabd, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  harp  can  tell ; 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee. 
This  day  my  journey  should  not  be. 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me  ,■ 
That  I  had  vow'd  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unblest, 
Wam'd  by  a  vision  in  my  rest! 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove, 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love. 
And  call'st  by  (hy  own  daughter's  name 
Sir  Leoline !  I  saw  the  same. 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearfhl  moan. 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  foreit  alona 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wonder'd  what  might  ail  the  bird : 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see. 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  undaMMMlk  dM 
old  tree. 

And  in  my  dream,  methought,  I  went 
To  search  out  what  might  thera  be  found) 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant 
That  thus  lay  fluttering^on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peer'd,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  tor  her  distressful  ay ; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  stoop'd,  methought,  the  dove  to  take< 
When  lo!  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coil'd  around  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couch'd^ 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouob'd/ 
And  with  the  dove  it  heavea  and  stiis^ 
.  Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swell'd  hen! 
I  woke;  it  Was  the  midnight  hour. 
The  ckck  was  echoing  in  the  tewer; 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by. 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  awaj^-^ 
It  seema  to  liv«  upon  my  eye! 
And  thence  I  vow'd  (his  selfeame  daf ,• 
With  muaio  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bard. 
Lest  aoght  unholy  kiiter  theike. 

Thus  Braey  said :  the  BAto,  the  lHul% 
Half^listening heard  him  widi  a  smile; 
Then  tum'd  to  Lady  Genldine, 
His  eyes  made  up  fi  wonder  and  love; 
And  said  in  courtly  aooents  fine. 
Sweet  Bfaid!  Loid  Roland's  beanleo 
WiBi  anw  Bme  Strang  dian  baip  of  sQog# 
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Thy  nra  and  I  will  crash  die  make ! 
He  kiM'd  her  forehead  af  he  spake, 
And  Geraldme  in  maiden  wise. 
Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 
With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 
She  tum*d  her  from  Sir  Leoline ; 
Softly  gathering  up  her  train. 
That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again ; 
And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest. 
And  conch'd  her  head  upon  her  breast. 

And  kwk'd  askance  at  Christabel 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 

And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head. 

Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye. 

And  with  somewhat  of  malice  and  more  of  dread. 

At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance : — 

One  moment — and  the  sight  was  fled ! 

But  Christabel,  in  dizzy  trance 

Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 

Shudder'd  aloud,  with  a  hisidng  sound ; 

And  Geraldine  again  turn'd  round. 

And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  relief^ 

Full  of  wonder  and  fiiU  of  griefl 

She  roll'd  her  Uirge  iHight  eyes  diyine 

Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas !  her  thoughts  are  gone. 
She  nothing  sees— no  sight  but  one ! 
The  maid,  deyoid  of  guile  and  sin, 
I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise 
So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 
That  look,  diose  shrunken  serpent  eyei^ 
That  all  her  featurss  were  resign'd 
To  this  sc^  image  in  her  mind : 
And  passively  did  imitate 
Timt  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate ! 
And  dios  she  stood,  in  dizsy  trance, 
Scfll  picturing  that  look  askance 
Widi  forced,  unconacioua  sympathy 

Full  before  her  Other's  view 

As  fitr  as  such  a  look  could  be. 
In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue. 
And  when  the  trance  was  o'er,  die  maid 
Paused  awhile,  and  inly  pniy*d : 
Then  ftlling  at  the  Baron'a  feet, 
*'  By  my  mother's  soul  do  I  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away!** 
She  said :  and  more  she  could  not  snr ; 
For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tA, 
O^ermaster'd  by  die  mighty  speU. 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild. 
Sir  Leolinef  Thy  only  child 
lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride. 
So  ftir,  to  innocent,  so  mild ; 


The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  died. 

0  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother. 
Think  thou  no 'evil  of  thy  child ! 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other. 
She  pray*d  the  moment  ere  she  died ; 
Pray'd  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died 
Might  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and  pride ! 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiladU 

sir  Leoline ! 
And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  child* 

Her  child  and  thine  ? 

1/^thin  the  Baron's  heart  and  brain 

If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  share. 

They  only  swell'd  his  rage  and  pain. 

And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 

His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage. 

His  cheeks  they  quiver'd,  his  eyes  were  wild* 

Dishonor'd  thus  in  his  old  age ; 

Dishonor'd  by  his  only  child. 

And  all  his  hospitality 

To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  friend 

By  more  than  woman's  jealousy 

bought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end— 

He  roll'd  his  eye  with  stern  regard 

Upon  the  gende  minstrel  bard. 

And  said  in  tones  abrapt,  austere, 

Why,  Bracy !  dost  thou  loiter  here  f 

1  bade  thee  hence !  The  Bard  obey'd ; 
And,  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid. 
The  aged  knight,  Sir  Leolme, 

Led  forth  die  lady  Geraldine ! 

THE  OONCLDBION  TO  PAST  D. 

A  UTTLE  child,  a  limber  el£ 

Singuig,  dancing  to  itself^ 

A  fiiiiry  thing  with  red  round  cheeks 

That  always  finds  and  never  seeks. 

Makes  sudi  a  vision  to  the  sij^ 

As  fills  a  ftdier's  eyes  with  light ; 

And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  ftst 

Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 

Must  needs  express  his  love's  excess 

With  words  of  unmeant  bitterness. 

Perhaps  'tis  pretty  to  force  together 

Thoughts  so  all  unlike  each  other ; 

To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm. 

To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  harm. 

Perhaps  'tis  tender  too  and  pretty 

At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 

A  sweet  recoil  of  k>ve  and  pity. 

And  what,  if  in  a  worid  of  sin 

(O  sorrow  and  shame  should  this  be  true)! 

Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 

Comes  seldom  save  finom  laga  and  pain. 

So  talks  as  it's  most  used  to  da 
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Mutams  Valdei,  Fa^txr  lo  (Ae  <w»  hr^ihert,  omd 

Danm  T^remt*  Otnardmn. 
DojT  ALViUi.  tAff  diem  $m* 
Dcjf  OiiDONlo.  tke  yowtge^  ton- 
MojrrTiDRO.  a  Dominican  (md  Inqtddlm', 
ZniNi^  Ike  fakkfid  aUgndami  tm  Ahar. 
boQKE.  fi  Aforvjcd  CAi^^kui,  Oii0lfl%  a  CknMtum, 
FiKiUAu  or  TMK  [frauxiinof** 

E>ris.'*A  TEASiA,  an  OrfAan  Hdreu^ 
Alhabui*  Wift  i0  iMdote. 

T^t  The  reign  of  Philip  11.,  jurt  at  the  eloio  of 
the  dvil  wais  Bgunt  iKe  Moors,  aiid  during  tho 
Krirofthe  ptinticutioEi  which  rtjged  against  them, 
iJtortJy  »fter  the  ediet  which  forhnde  the  wearing 
ef  Mfimco  appftrel  tuider  poki  of  deaU^. 


REMORSE. 


ACT  L 
9CEN2  L 

Hff  Sta  Shore  on  tAe  Couf  qf  Grono^^ 

tb^  ALTAtf  wr<i^  tn  a  Boat-elo(tk,  and  Zvham 
(a  Monrnxi),  both  ^jutt  Winded 

Ho  mukd,  110  &ce  of  joy  to  welcome  iiUk  I 

AI.VAII. 

%  fiiMifui  2uliin«£<  for  n»a  hmf  momeot 
i^  mt  Jorgct  my  anguish  lind  iheir  crimei. 
Ir  flui^bt  on  earth  deTTmrKl  an  untnil^ii  feeling, 
Tp  iHTPJv  ttiifl — ailei"  long  yeai?  of  etile, 
To  «rp  forth  on  iirin  land,  and  gazing  round  u^ 
To  hail  at  onee  our  coutiiry,  eaid  our  birth-pLac^* 
Kill  Spain !  Gmitadot  hail  I  once  mora  I  prett 
rbjr  iaodi  with  fUia]  awe,  land  of  tuy  fiithan  f 

ZCLlHEZ. 

Hif n. t'laun  your  righls  in  it!  O,  revefed  Don  Alvar» 

Vet,  ^f  five  tip  yuur  all  tcto  geutle  purposa- 

h  a  loa  hii£uiJota» !  rf?vea1  yoitn^lf, 

And  lei  Um«  g^lty  Eueel  the  doom  of  guilt! 

1teiii«tabef.  Zulifiiei*  I  am  his  brother: 
hjQfad,  inde>ed  I  O  dwply  tojured !  yet 
Ctedmio'i  bfotbef  ^ 

^tTLlMCZ. 

NobJy-iniiide^l  Alvarf 
'^  foiQ  bai  g^ve#  U*  guilt  a  blocker  dyew 

ArvAa. 
^  iDOf«  h«hmf»  it,  I  khonld  rouae  within  Mm 
Stoone !  tlua  1  aboidd  tave  htm  (h>m  hintiHl£ 


Remorae  it  si  the  heart  in  which  Ic  growi : 
If  (hat  be  genUc,  it  drops  balmy  dev^a 
Of  true  fepenlaiice ;  but  if  pniud  and  gloomy. 
It  is  a  poiBon-ireo  that,  pierced  to  the  bimoatr 
Weepi  only  lean  of  poiaon. 

Ami  of  a  brotharf 
Diif©  I  hold  lliifl,  unprovcid  ?  nor  make  one  eflbrt. 
To  save  him  I — Hear  me,  friend !  I  buve  yet  (o  tell  th«e. 
That  this  same  hie,  which  he  connpirod  to  take,. 
Hinuelf  once  tij^cued  fmm  ihe  an^y  flood, 
Atid  at  Ihe  imminent  haiurd  of  hi»  own. 
Add  loo  n*y  oath— 

Ymi  have  thrice  lold  ali«adf 
The  ye&n  of  abaence  and  of  aeerecy, 
To  which  n  forced  oaih  bound  you  i  if  in  truth 
A  iubom*d  murderer  have  the  power  to  dictate 
A  binding  oath — 

ALVAIU 

My  long  captivity 
Left  me  rvt  choii'e :  the  very  Wish  loo  bmguish'd 
With  the  food  Hcpe  that  ntliaed  il ;  the  sick  b«b« 
Droop'd  at  the  bonm  of  its  &ini«h'd  mutbor* 
But  (more  than  all)  Teresa's  perfidy , 
The  aasaatin'i  strotig  aAsupance,  when  no  interait, 
No  motive  could  have  tempted  bim.  to  fa^Behood  t 
In  the  first  pangs  of  his  awake  n'd  coni«dence. 
When  witii  nbkorrence  of  bis  own  black  purpoM 
The  muftieroua  wcapn,  pointed  at  my  bteasl. 
Fell  from  his  paUied  haud^— 

Heavy  prettunption  1 

It  weighed  not  with  me — Hark!  1  wiU  tell  Oieo  aU: 
As  we  paM'd  by,  I  bode  thee  mark  tbcF  baae 
Of  yonder  olifF— 


* 


That  mcky  aeat  you  i 
Shaped  by  the  bilbwal — 

A1.VAR. 

There  Teresa  met  me. 
The  morning  of  the  day  of  my  departure. 
Wo  were  done  ;  the  purple  hue  of  dawn 
Fell  from  ihe  kmdiing  eaai  aslant  upon  us. 
And.  blending  with  the  bluabea  on  Her  cheaii, 
SulTuaed  the  tear-dm^A  there  v^ith  roAy  light. 
There  feem'd  a  glor>'  roimd  ua,  and  Tewnsi 
The  angel  erf  ibe  vision!  [Then.  teUk  a^tuium. 

Badst  thou  seen 
How  in  each  motion  her  most  imiocent  loul 
Beam'd  forth  and   hhghtea'd,  thou  thyself  ^ 

tell  me. 
Guilt  is  a  thing  imponible  in  ber ! 
She  rati^  be  innocent ! 

lULtMSZ  {wiik  a  tigk% 
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ALTAB. 

A  poitnit  wUch  die  had  procured  by  itealdi 

(For  ever  then  it  leeins  her  heart  foreboded 

Or  knew  OrdoDio*s  moody  rivalry), 

A  portrait  of  herMlf  with  thrilling  hand 

She  tied  aroond  my  neck,  conjuring  me 

With  eameat  prayen,  that  J  would  keep  it  nered 

To  my  own  knowledge :  nor  did  she  deiiit» 

Till  ahe  had  vron  a  s^emn  promiae  fiom  me. 

That  (tave  my  own)  no  eye  ahould  e*er  behold  it 

Till  my  return.    Yet  thia  the  aasaMn  knew, 

Knew  that  which  none  but  the  could  have  diacloaed. 

lULUIBI. 

A  damning  proof! 

ALVA«. 

My  own  life  wearied  me ! 
And  but  for  the  imperative  Voice  within. 
With  mine  own  hand  I  had  thrown  off*  the  burthen. 
That  Voice,  which  quell'd  me,  calm*d  me :  and  I 

■ought 
The  Belgic  slates :  there  join'd  the  better  cauae ; 
And  there  too  fought  as  one  that  courted  death! 
Wounded,  I  foil  among  the  dead  and  dying, 
In  deathlike  trance :  a  long  imprisonment  foUow'd. 
The  fullneas  of  my  anguish  by  degrees 
Waned  to  a  meditative  melancholy ; 
And  stiU,  the  more  I  mused,  my  soul  became 
More  doubcfiil,  more  perplex'd;  and  still  Teresa, 
Night  aAer  night,  she  visited  my  sleep, 
Now  as  a  saintly  sufierer,  wan  and  tearftd. 
Now  as  a  saint  in  gloiy  beckoning  to  me ! 
Yes,  still,  as  in  contempt  of  proof  and  reason, 
I  cherish  the  fond  foith  that  she  is  guiltless ! 
Hear  then  my  flx*d  resolve :  1*11  linger  here 
In  the  disguise  of  a  Moresco  chieftain.— 
The  Mooridi  robes  ^— 

ZDUMXZ. 

AH,  an  are  in  die  aea<ave^ 
Some  ftulong  hence.    I  bade  our  marinen 
Secrete  the  boat  thera 

ALVAB. 

Above  an,  the  picture 
or  the  1 


That  it 


ZULIMBS. 

Be  assured 
I  iinii\}ured. 

ALVAB. 

Thus  disguised, 
I  vriU  fint  seek  to  meet  Ordonio's— m/e/ 
If  possible,  ilBiie  too.    Tbk  was  her  wonted  walk. 
And  this  the  hour;  her  wordi,  her  very  foohs 
Win  acquit  her  or  convict 

munz. 

¥m  they  not  know  yonl 

ALVAB. 

With  your  aid,  ftiaod,  I  shall  mifoaringly 
Trust  the  disguise;  and  as  to  my  complezk», 
My  king  iflspasonmeBt,  the  scanty  food. 
This  scar,    and  toil  beneath  a  bumii^  sun* 
Ham  doae  already  half  the  business  for  ua. 
Add  too  my  yoolfa,  wheo  last  we  saw  eadi  cdier. 
Manhood  haa  swain  ny  chest,  and  tani^t  ny  veioe 
AhflM»arneie    Besides,  they  dunk  me  dead ; 
And  what  the  mind  believes  impossible. 
The  bodify  aenae  is  slow  to 


Tis  yoni,  Bu,  to  < 


niMloobey. 


Now  to  the  cave  beneath  the  vaulted  rods. 
Where  having  shaped  you  to  a  Moorish  chieftaiiu 
I  win  seek  our  mariners ;  and  in  the  dusk 
Transport  whate'er  we  need  to  the  smaU  deD 
In  the  Alpuzarras — there  where  Zagri  lived. 

ALVAB. 

I  know  it  wen :  it  is  the  obscurest  haunt 
Of  an  die  mountam»—  [Balk  sftB 

Voices  at  a  distance! 
Let  us  away!  [4 


SCENE  n. 


Enter  Teriba  and  Valdu. 


I  hold  Ordonio  dear ;  he  is  your  son 
And  Alvar's  brother. 

VALDBZ. 

Love  him  for  himaeU* 
Nor  make  the  living  wretched  for  the  dead. 


I  mourn  that  you  should  plead  in  vain.  Lord  VaUiB{ 
But  heaven  hath  heard  my  vow,  and  I  remain 
Faithful  to  Alvar,  be  he  dead  or  living. 

VALDEI. 

Heaven  knows  with  what  delight  I  saw  your  kfftmk 
And  could  my  heart's  blood  give  him  back  to  thea^ 
I  would  die  smiling.    But  these  are  idle  though; 
Thy  dying  fother  comes  upon  my  soul 
With  diat  same  look,  with  which  he  gave  diee  to  me  ; 
I  held  thee  in  my  arms  a  poweriess  babe. 
While  thy  poor  mother  with  a  mute  entreaty 
Fix*d  her  &int  eyes  on  mine.    Ah  not  for  this, 
That  I  should  let  diee  feed  diy  soul  widi  gkioim 
And  with  slow  anguish  wear  away  thy  lifo, 
The  victim  of  a  useless  constancy. 
I  must  not  see  thee  vrretched. 

TEBKSA. 

TTiere  wa^ 
m-bifrter'd  for  die  garidmeas  of  jay! 
IT  it  be  wretched  with  an  untired  eye 
To  watch  those  skiey  tinti,  and  thia  green  < 
Or  in  the  sultry  hour  beneadi  some  roc^ 
My  hair  disheveU'd  by  the  pleasant  1 
To  shape  sweet  visions,  and  live  o'er  again 
AU  pest  hours  of  delight !  If  it  be  wretched 
To  watch  some  bark,  and  ftncy  Alvar  there, 
To  go  through  each  minutest  circumstance 
Of  the  blest  meeting,  and  to  frame  adventurea 
Most  terrible  and  strange,  and  hear  Am  tett  dieoi ; 
*  (As  once  I  knew  a  crazy  Moorish  maid 
Who  drest  her  in  her  buried  lover's  clothes. 
And  o'er  the  smooth  spring  in  the  mountain  deft 
Hung  with  her  lute,  and  j^/d  the  selfsame  ti^i^ 
He  lued  to  play,  and  listen'd  to  the  shadow 
Herself  had  made)— if  this  be  wretchedness^ 
And  if  indeed  it  be  a  wretched  thing 
To  trick  out  mine  own  death-bed,  and  in 
That  I  had  died,  died  just  ere  his  return ! 
l^en  see  him  listening  to  my  constancy, 
\Oi  hover  round,  as  he  at  midni|^t  oft 


•  Hsis  Vsltei  bii^  keek,  sai 
"vrideh  Tbrais  Dolieta«.  cheeks  kw  fl 
Urn  halFplayftil  tooe  and  manoer, 
bf  tks  lildi  tali  to  tke  parentbesis. 


■Bdlssst  hir 
MhosiaMi,  and  to  a  I 
apolagiass  for  hir  %Nip 
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Sli  OB  vf  grvre  and  0nM  at  die  moon ; 

Or  hmfkff  m  mom  moie  fiuitaiiio  mood, 

T»  bt  ^  ^ndiM,  and  with  choioe  flowen 

BoQd  op  a  bower  wfaeie  he  and  I  mif^t  dweQ, 

And  dme  to  wait  hb  oomiiig !  Omymnl 

Uf  Ahrmf*  mn !  if  thii  be  wTetchednem 

That  eata  away  the  life,  what  were  it,  thmk  you. 

If  m  a  moat  aanired  reality 

He  ihoold  retain,  and  we  a  brotfaer*!  infiunt 

teile  at  him  fiom  My  aims  ? 

Oh,  whal  a  thoo^^ !  [CUupmg  her  fonkead. 

YALDIZ. 

A  ^pmfalf  aren  to !  mere  thoq^ !  an  emp^  Amnghf ■ 

TVtTeiy  week  he  promieed  hia  retain 

iBaoA  (oififptfy). 
Waa  it  not  dien  a  boay  joyf  to  lee  him, 
AHm  diooe  three  years'  traTek!  we  had  no 
Hm  frequent  tidin^i,  the  ne'er-&iling  letter, 
Almoal  endeared  hii  absence!  Yet  the  gladnem, 
Hm  tmniilt  of  oar  joy !  What  then  if 


VALDKS. 

0  power  of  yoath  to  feed  on  pleannt  thoaghti, 
flpito  of  ooiiTictioQ!  I  am  old  and  heartlem! 
Tm,  I  am  old — I  have  no  pleeaant  fimdea— 
Haeiio  and  unreireeh'd  with  rest— 

ntUSA  (WCM  gTtot  lgnd/tfnt$m) 

My&dier! 

TALDKZ. 

TVa  aober  troth  ii  all  too  moch  for  me ! 

1  ne  no  aail  which  brings  not  to  my  mfaid 

Hm  home-bound  baric  in  which  my  son  was  captured 
Bf  the  Algerine    to  perish  with  his  captors ! 

TIEXSA* 

Ohw!  he  did  not! 

▼ALDKZ. 

Captored  in  sight  of  land ! 
fVom  yoQ  bin  point,  nay,  fiom  our  castle  watch-tower 
We  mi^  have  seen 

TKEZSA. 

His  capture,  not  his  death. 


Ate !  how  apdy  thou  forgett'st  a  tale 

IVm  ne'er  didst  wish  to  leam !  my  brave  Oidooio 

Saw  bodi  the  pirate  and  his  priae  go  down, 

hi  dks  same  atoim  that  baffled  his  own  valors 

And  thw  twice  snatch'd  a  brother  from  his  hopes : 

GallaatOrdonio!  ipau$es;  then  tenderly).  O  beloved 

Teresa! 
Weoldat  dwu  best  prove  thy  fiuth  to  generous  Alvar, 
And  aaoat  delight  his  spirit,  go,  make  thou 
b  bRMher  happy,  make  his  aged  fiuher 
Sak  to  the  grave  in  joy. 

nanA. 

For  mercy's  sake, 
PkesB  me  no  more !  I  have  no  power  to  love  him. 
b  ptood  ibrbidding  eye,  and  his  dark  brow, 
CUn  me  like  dew  damps  of  die  unwholeaome  night : 
Ify  kve,  a  timorous  and  tender  flower, 
dosea  beoealh  hia  touch. 

VALDEZ. 

You  wrong  him,  maiden ! 
You  wrong  him,  by  my  soul !  Nor  was  it  well 
T»  eharacter  by  such  unkindly  phrases 
The  stir  and  workings  of  that  love  for  you 
WUdi  he  has  toil'd  to  smother,    Twaa  not  waH, 
Nor  ia  it  gratoffal  in  you  to  finget 


Bis  wounds  and  perikius  voyafsa,  and  how 

Widi  an  heroic  fearlessness  of  danger 

He  roam*d  the  coast  of  Afric  for  your  Alvar. 

It  was  not  wen — ^You  have  moved  me  even  to  tears. 

«  TEU»A. 

Oh  pardon  me,  Lord  Valdes!  pardon  me ! 

It  was  a  feolish  and  ungrateful  speech, 

A  most  ungrateful  speech!  But  I  am  huiried 

Beyond  myself^  if  I  but  hear  of  one 

Who  aims  to  rival  Alvar.    Were  we  not 

Bom  in  one  day,  like  twins  of  the  same  parentf 

Nursed  in  one  cradle  ?  Pardon  me,  my  fether ! 

A  six  years'  abaence  is  a  heavy  diing, 

Yet  still  die  hope  survives— 

VALOB  {looking  forward). 
Hurii!  'tis  Afonviedro. 


The  Inquisitor!  on  what  new  aoent  of  UMdf 

Enter  Monvikdro  with  Alhadea. 

monvudro  {having  Jlrtl  made  Ms  obeimnee  to 
Valdkz  and  Tkubba). 

Paaoe  and  the  truth  be  widi  you!  Good  my  Lovdi 
My  preaent  need  is  with  your  son. 

[Lookimg  /«  waiA 
We  have  hit  the  time.   Here  comes  he !  Yes, 'tis  he. 


Enter  from  the  cppotile  tide  Don  Oaooino. 

Ify  Loid  Ordooio,  diis  Moresoo  woomn 
(Alhadra  is  her  name)  aAks  audience  of  jrou. 

ORDONia 

Hail,  reverend  fedier !  what  may  be  the 

MONVIKDRO. 

My  Lord,  on  strong  suspicion  of  relapse 

To  his  ftise  creed,  so  recendy  allured. 

The  secret  servants  of  the  inquisition 

Have  seized  her  husband,  and  at  my  < 

To  the  supreme  tribunal  would  have  led  him* 

Bat  that  he  made  appeal  to  you,  my  Lord, 

As  sure^  fer  his  soundness  in  the  feith. 

Though  lessen'd  by  experience  what  small  trust 

The  asseverations  of  &ese  Moors  deserve, 

Yet  still  the  deference  to  Ordonio's  name, 

Nor  leas  the  wish  to  prove,  widi  what  high  honor 

The  Holy  Church  regards  her  faithful  soldien, 

Thus  fiur  prevail'd  widi  me  that 

ORDONIO. 

Reverend  fefher, 
I  am  much  beholden  to  jrour  high  opinion. 
Which  so  o'erprizes  my  light  services. 

[7*hen  to  Alhadra. 
I  would  that  I  coukl  serve  you ;  but  in  truth 
Your  fece  is  new  to  me. 

MONVIXDRO. 

My  mind  foretold  me, 
That  such  woidd  be  die  event.  In  trudi.  Lord  Valdes 
Twas  litde  probable,  diat  Don  Ordonio^ 
That  your  illustrious  son,  who  feoght  so  bravely 
Some  feur  years  sinoe  to  quell  these  rebel  Mdcwa, 
Should  prove  the  patron  of  this  infidel ! 
The  guarantee  of  a  Moresoo's  feith ! 
Now  I  return. 


iti 


Ify  Lord,  my  husband's  name 
IsUdore.  (Qrdonio  stores.) — ^Youmay 
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TlirM  yatti  agOb  One  yean 
Toa  1^  him  at  Abneria. 


diii  Tety  week. 


MONVIKDEO. 

Palpably  fiOM! 
TtoM  Teiy  week,  three  yean  ago,  my  Loi# 
(Yoa  needs  nnist  reoollect  it  by  your  woond), 
Toa  were  at  aea,  and  tben  «igiiged  the  piratei, 
Hie  wmrdertn  donbdeH  of  your  brother  Alvar  i 

[Tkbeia  looks  at  MoNTixDmo  wUhdi^guMand 
horror.  Okdonio's  appearance  lo  be  coOected 
from  whatfoliowt. 
■oimKDao  (<o  Valdes,  and  pointing  ai  Okdonio). 
What !  ii  he  ill,  my  Lord  7  how  strange  he  looks ! 

TALDU  {amgrH}f). 
Toa  prass'd  opoo  him  too  abruptly,  &thw. 
The  &te  of  one,  on  whom,  you  know,  he  doted. 

OEDOKIO  (tknting  at  ta  tudden  agiiaiioii). 

%l  It  l--^i[Aiod^  (then  recovering  kim$^ 
Tes !  I  doted  on  him. 
[OiDONio  walks  to  the  end  of  the  stage, 
Valdez  follows,  soothing  him. 
i  {her  eye  following  Ordonio). 
I  do  not,  can  not,  love  him.    1b  my  heart  hard  ? 
Is  my  heart  haid  ?  that  even  now  the  diought 
Shoidd  iiroe  itMlf  upon  me  7— Yet  I  ieel  it ! 

MONTIEDRO. 

The  drops  did  stsrt  and  stand  upon  his  ibrehead ! 

I  will  return.    In  very  truth,  I  grieve 

To  have  been  the  occaskm.   Ho!  attend  me,  woman 

ALHADRA  (tO  TkKESa). 

O  gende  lady !  make  the  &ther  stay, 
Umfl  ny  Lofd  recover.  I  am  sure, 
Hiat  he  will  say  he  is  my  husband's  fiiend. 


Stay,  ikdier!  irtay!  my  Lord  will  soon  recover. 
oiDONXO  (Of  ihey  retem,  to  Valdez). 
_  ,  that  this  Blonviedro 
fihooid  have  the  power  so  to  distemper  me! 

VAI4>EZ. 

IVay,  'twas  an  amiaUe  weakness,  son ! 

MONVIEDEO. 

Bfy  Lord,  I  truly  grieve  ■  ■  . 

0RZK>NI0. 

Tut!  name  it  not 
A  sodden  seizure,  fiuher!  think  not  of  it 
As  to  this  woman's  husband,  I  do  know  him. 
I  know  him  well,  and  that  he  u  a  Christian. 

MONVUEDEO. 

I  hope,  my  Lord,  your  merely  human  pity 
Dod)  not  prevail— 

OEOONIO. 

Tis  certain  that  he  was  a  Cadiolic ; 

What  changes  may  have  happen'd  in  three  years, 

I  cannot  say ;  but  grant  me  this,  good  &ther : 

Myself  in  sift  him:  if  I  find  him  sound, 

Toull  grant  me  your  authority  and  name 

To  hberate  his  house. 

MOIfVIEDEO. 

Your  zeal,  my  Lord, 
And  your  late  merits  in  this  holy  war&re. 
Would  andiorize  an  ampler  trust — ^you  have  it 

OEOORIO. 

I  will  attend  you  home  widiin  an  hour. 

VALDEZ. 

return  with  us  and  take  refreshment 


Not  tin  my  husband's  free!  I  ywy  not  do  it 
I  will  stay  here. 

TERESA  (aside). 
Who  is  this  Isidore? 

VALDEZ. 

Dao^iter! 

TERESA. 

IJ^^th  your  peimissioa,  my  dear  Lord, 

I'll  loiter  yet  awhile  t*  ei\)oy  the  sea  1»«ece. 

[JEsevjrf  Valdez,  Monviedro,  and  Oedokio. 

ALHADRA. 

Hah!  there  he  goes!  a  bitter  curse  go  with  him, 
A  scathing  curse! 

(Them  as  tf  recollecting  hersiif,  and  wUk  a  timid  leok^ 
You  hate  him,  don't  you,  ladyf 
TERESA  (perceiving  that  Alradra  is  conedous  she  has 

spoken  imprudenSly). 
Oh  fear  not  me !  my  heart  is  sad  fbr  yon. 

ALHADRA. 

These  fell  inqnisitors !  these  sons  of  blood ! 
As  I  came  on,  his  face  so  madden'd  me. 
That  ever  and  anon  I  clutch'd  my  dagger 
And  half  unsheathed  it 

TERESA. 

Be  more  calm,  I  ptayyoo. 

ALHADRA. 

And  as  he  walked  along  the  narrow  padi 
Ckee  by  the  mountain's  edge,  my  soul  grew  eager; 
Twas  with  hard  toil  I  made  myself  remember 
That  his  Familiars  held  my  babes  and  husband. 
To  have  leapt  upon  him  with  a  tiger's  plunge. 
And  huri'd  him  down  the  rugged  precipice, 
O,  it  had  been  most  sweet! 

TERESA. 

Hush!  huah  lor  shame! 
Where  is  your  woman's  heart? 

ALHADRA. 

O  gende  lady! 
Toa  have  no  skill  to  guess  wty  tamf  wnx^^ 
Many  and  strange!  Besides  (tronioally),  I  am  a  Chris* 

tian. 
And  Christians  never  pardon — ^tis  their  Ihith! 


Shame  611  on  tfioae  who  so  have  shown  it  to  dwe! 

I  know  that  man;  *tis  well  he  knows  not  me. 
Five  yean  ago  (and  he  was  die  prime  ageol). 
Five  years  ago  die  holy  brethren  seized  ma. 


What  mif^t  your  crime  be  7 


I  wasa  Bloreaoo! 
They  cast  me,  then  a  young  and  i 
Into  a  dungeon  of  their  prison^ioose. 
Where  was  no  bed,  no  fire,  no  ny  of  light, 
No  touch,  no  sound  of  comfort !  The  black  air, 
It  was  a  toil  to  breathe  it !  when  the  door. 
Slow  opening  at  the  appointed  hour,  disclosed 
One  human  countenance,  the  lamp's  red  flame 
Cower'd  as  it  enter'd,  and  at  once  sunk  down. 
Oh  miserable !  by  that  lamp  to  see 
My  infiut  quarrelling  with  the  coarse  hard  bread 
Brought  daily :  for  the  litde  wretch  was  sickly— 
My  rage  had  dried  away  its  natural  food. 
In  daikness  I  remain'd---the  dull  bell  counting, 
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I  hAplj  told  me,  that  all  thta  atl-che«ring  Svn 
Wta  rivng  on  otir  garden.     When  J  doi^ied^ 
iff  ici&ui  ■  mottiuu^  Mingled  with,  my  aliunben 
And  waked  Qic».— If  you  were  a  mother*  Lady, 
Iihoold  icBii^  dare  to  («ll  you>  ihnt  ii«  noinfla 
And  ]M0iiiii  ciie*  m  flatted  on  my  bmin 
Hui  J  tkAve  itrucli  the  innocisni  lube  iu  ong^er, 

TintESA, 

OHMven!  it  k  too  horrible  va  bear. 

fflm  wi*  il  then  to  aufler  T  Ti*  moat  right 
Iktfladi  ••  ycra  Afaould  hoar  iL — Know  yon  nol. 
W^  Nabire  nuikefl  you  nioiim.  tihe  bid«  you  Heal  f 
QfM  Evik  tak  great  Passions  to  redress  thenip 
Aad  WhMwuidi  Atlieit  scattef  Peatileiiee. 


Yott  v«i«  at  length  nelessod  t 

Vc^  at  length 
J mr  the  bleai^d  arch  of  the  whole  heaven! 
Tnai  ihe  fint  time  my  ijifmit  imnile<i-     No 
for  if  j  dvjroll  upon  thni  moment.  Lady, 
A  tmnoe  comea  on  which  mokeft  mo  o'er  agnin 
M  I  then  was — my  kneea  haug  !<»£«  and  drag, 
And  toy  Lip  fiUla  with  such  an  idiot  laugh* 
Tb»t  yvu  would  siaft  an*J  ahuddi^rl 


But  yD4if  husbfind — 
A  jra^*s  impnmiment  would  lull  hiin^  IaAj* 

AlMATOtA. 

He  hath  a  Uon's  courage, 
f tii^  m  act,  but  fflcble  in  endurance ; 
Vj^  §Si  boiaicraus  timet,  vnth  gentle  hoort 
Hi  lonhfft  Nature  m  the  hill  ano  valley* 
Sm  knowing  what  he  loves,  hut  loves  it  all^— 

'E^  Ai^Tjim  du^mmd  oj  a  Mait£$cci,  and  xn  MoorUh 
garments 

TERESA. 

Kdow  pm  that  stately  Moor  f 

ALHADIU- 

I  know  hun  oof ; 
Kl  doobt  not  \w  m  tome  Moreico  chieftain. 
Wk>  bides  bimself  among  ihc  Alpuiarras, 

TERESA. 

^  Alpnxarraa  7    Do^  he  know  hia  danger, 
ft  mm  this  seat  f 

AlilAOaA. 

Ho  wean  the  Mooriih  robe*  loo. 
At  M  dsflmos  of  1^  royal  edtct. 

tAiJlA£illA  ndv&ruxt  te  ALVAJt,  vjAo  hnt  vxiUted  to 
the  back  of  the  9iag€  near  the  rwh^  Tz^eea 
d!rop«  Aer  miL 

ALHADft.A^ 

>!  An  inquisiuiri 
t  of  known  hatriKi  to  our  race ■ 

ALTAR  {inttmip^ig  hffh 
iToa  have  niktaken  ine.    I  am  &  Chintkn. 

A^UIAJ>]lA. 

™  tlswmit  thai  we  are  plotting  lo  ensnare  him : 
fipttk  10  Um*  L*dy — tiooe  can  hear  you  speakj 
Aaj  Hoi  beheve  you  umoGant  of  guile. 


f  f  aught  enfinve  you  to  conoeBlmeni,  Sir • 

ALHAnKA, 

He  trembles  stiangely. 

[AlvaE  iiftiks  dsmm  arid  kidet  hit  face  nt  kU  rdk^ 

TEit£2tA. 

See,  we  have  disturbed  him. 

[Afprcachfi  luurtr  to  hisL 
I  pray  you  think  us  friend*— unt-owl  your  facet 
For  you  seem  fainK  and  the  nighlbrceze  blo^?  healings 
I  prey  you  think  uji  friendH  J! 

ALVAIt  {ratMng  hit  head). 

Cdtn,  very  calm ! 
^ii  all  too  tmnquil  fbr  reality! 
And  she  spoke  id  me  with  her  innocent  voice, 
Thai  voi(»,  that  innocent  voice !  She  is  no  tmitre« ' 

TEBESA. 

liDt  us  retiro.  {Haughlil^  to  AutADiu). 

[They  adixmce  to  thefrxmi  of  Oe  Stag* 

At^HAMlA  iVtdh  MOm). 

He  b  indeed  a  Christian 

AhVAM.  itaide). 
She  doems  me  dead*  yei  wean  no  mourning  gaiment! 
Why  should   my  brather'i — wife — wear  mofiminf 
garmenia  7    - 

[TbTlAEBA 

Your  pardon,  noble  dame  ?  tJiat  1  dwturb'd  you : 
I  had  just  started  from  u  frighUUi  dream. 

TERESA , 

Dreams  tell  but  of  the  Poslr  and  yet,  'tis  said* 
They  piophaiy — 

ALVA  A. 
The  P^t  lives  o*ef  agniti 
Id  its  effecis,  and  to  die  guilty  spirit 
The  ever-froM,Tiing  Preaeui  b  jta  image. 

TEAEBA. 

Traitress !  {Thru  a^^y 

What  Hudden  tppell  o'ermaster*  me  f 
Why  leeks  ho  me,  shunning  the  Moorish  woman  t 
[TEfLEBA  h(i^9  round  uneamii^,  htu  grtidiadiy  he- 

€ffme*  aitentht  as  Alvai  pfocasdt  in  the 

west  upeech* 

ALVAlt 

I  dreamt  I  had  a  friend,  on  whom  I  lesnl 
With  blindest  truit,  ond  a  botmth^  maid, 
M^om  I  wBd  wont  to  eall  not  mine*  hut  met 
For  mine  own  self  vecm'd  nothing.  Lacking  her. 
Thin  maid  so  idolized  that  tru.4tod  friend 
EHshonor'd  in  my  absence.  Mttil  and  body  I 
Feafi  following  guilt,  tempted  to  blacker  guilt» 
And  ituirderefB  were  Hubum'd  agtainst  my  life. 
But  by  my  Looks,  and  muai  impuHniofi^d  w^rdt* 
I  roused  the  virtues  iLmt  are  dead  in  no  man, 
Even  in  Ihe  aamicina'  hearts  E  they  mode  their  (emui^ 
And  thank'd  me  ^  redeeming  them  from  muriler, 

ALUAOaA. 

You  on*  lost  in  thought :  hear  liim  no  more,  sweet  Lady ! 

TEltCBA. 

From  motn  to  night  I  am  myielf  a  dreamer* 
And  slight  things  bring  on  me  the  idle  mood  I 
Wellr  Sir*  what  happened  then  i 

Al^VAlU 

Ori  a  rude  roek, 
A  rock*  methought,  fust  by  a  grove  of  Jtn. 
Whose  thieady  k>AVca  to  the  low^broathing  gal* 
Mada  a  sofl  sound  moai  Like  the  distant  oeeaOt 
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I  Hqr'd  tf  dwoi^die  War  of  deadi  were  paa'd. 
And  I  ww«  dt^  in  die  woiU  of  ipiriti^ 
For  all  thing!  Mem*d  mvMl!  Thore  I  nte— 
The  dewi  fell  clanimy,  and  tho  ni^  dgotrmdii 
Bbok*  milUiy,  dote !  and  ore  the  midnighl  how, 
A  alonn  came  oo,  mingling  all  eoundi  of  fear, 
Thai  woo4m,  and  alqr,  and  mountaina,  aeem'd  one 

havoc 
The  leoood  flash  of  li^tning  ■how'd  a  treo 
Havd  by  me,  newly  acathed.    I  roae  tnmoltuont : 
My  aoid  worked  high,  I  baied  my  head  to  the  itonn, 
And,  with  load  voice  and  clamorous  agony, 
WntJAin^  I  ptay'd  to  the  great  Spirit  that  made  me, 
Fnfd  that  Rxmobsx  mif^  &sten  on  their  hearti, 
And  ding  widi  poisonoua  tooth,  ine^cable 
Af  Ifafe  gored  lion's  hiu  / 

i  {skvdderhig), 
A  fearful 


.OrorfyV 

Bat  dreamt  you  not  that  yon  retom'd  and  kill*d  them? 
Dreamt  you  of  no  revenge  f 

ALVAA  {his  voice  tremliHng,  and  in  Umetafdeep  dittretM). 

She  would  have  died, 
Med  in  her  guilt — perchance  by  her  own  hands ! 
And  bending  o*er  her  selPinflibted  wounds, 
I  ndght  have  met  the  evil  glance  of  frensy, 
And  leapt  myself  into  an  unblest  grave ! 
I  pray'd  lor  the  punishment  that  cleanses  hearts: 
For  stilll  loved  her! 

AUUDRA. 

And  you  dreamt  all  tUsf 


Ify  sod  is  ffan  of  visions  all  as  wild ! 

ALHAOftA. 

Hiera  is  no  room  in  this  heart  for  puling  love-tales. 
rsMMBJL  (2^  t9>  her  veH,  and  advance*  to  Alvaa). 
0lni^^,  fimwdl !  I  guess  not  who  you  are. 
Nor  wlnr  you  so  addressed  your  tale  to  me. 
Tour  noian  is  noble,  and,  I  own,  perplex*d  me 
Wiih  obscure  memoiy  of  something  pest. 
Which  still  escaped  my  efibrts,  or  presented 
lUcks  of  a  fimcy  pamper'd  with  long  wishing. 
B;  as  it  sometimes  happens,  our  rude  startling 
Whilst  your  (till  heart  was  shaping  out  its  dream, 
Drove  you  to  this,  your  not  ungende  wildnesa— 
Ton  have  my  sympathy,  and  so  fiirewell ' 
Bat  if  some  undiscovered  wrongs  oppvess  you. 
And  you  need  strength  to  drag  them  into  ught, 
Hie  generous  Valdez,  and  my  Lord  Ordonio, 
Have  aim  and  will  to  aid  a  noble  suffirer ; 
Nor  shall  you  want  my  &vorable  pleading. 

[Exeunt  Tsusa  and  Alhaoka. 

ALVAA  (flUm). 
Tisalrange!  It  cannot  be!  aiy  Lord  Ordonio  I 
Bar  Lord  Ordonio!  Nay,  I  will  not  do  it! 
i  ctused  him  once— and  one  cutm  is  enough ! 
How  bad  she  looked,  and  pale !  but  not  like  guilt-— 
And  her  calm  tones — sweet  as  a  song  of  mercy! 
Jf  the  bad  spirit  retained  his  angel's  voice, 
Pell  scarce  were  Hell    And  why  not  innocentf 
Who  meant  to  murder  me,  might  well  cheat  herf 
Pot  ere  she^  married  him,  be  Imd  stain'd  her  honor; 
Ah !  there  I  am  hamper'd.    What  if  this  were  a  lie 
Fnmad  by  die  saiassin  f  Who  slioald  tell  h  kirn, 
U  it  ^we  tiiiA  r  Onkmio  wookl  not  tell  btat 
Jen  i9hf  oM  lief  all  eln,  I  htm,  waa  truA. 


N«  itut,  no  JeakMsy  ef  stiiring  eonecfiedDat 
And  she  leAnr'd  te  «e— fimdly,  metlioagbl! 
CooM  elM  walk  here  if  she  had  been  a  tniMM  r 
Here,  prk&n  vra  played  tocether  in  oar  eUldheodf 
Here,  whoie  we  plighted  vowsf  where  her  eoU 

cheek 
Received  my  last  khs,  when  with  eappwasM  i 
Shehad'&inted  inmyunsf  It  cannot  be! 
Til  not  in  Nature!  I  will  die,  believing 
That  I  shall  meet  her  where  no  evO  is. 
No  treachery,  no  cup  dash'd  fiom  the  ftipa. 
Ill  hannt  thi3  scene  no  more!  live  she  in  i 


Her  husband— «y,  her  hutband  I  Mav  this  angel 
New  mould  his  eanker'd  heart!  Assist  me^  Haavepit 
Tliat  I  may  pray  ibr  my  poor  guilty  brother!     [IMl 


ACT  H. 

SC£Ni;  L 

A  wBd  eatd  momMtabume  Coitniry.  OEOomo  a$iM  lai- 
ooftx  are  dimxmered,  m^poeed  at  a  UuU  dittnmtt 
from  liinoRX's  houee, 

ORDONIO. 

Hera  we  may  stop :  your  house  distinct  in  view. 
Yet  we  secured  fiom  listeners. 

I8IO011C. 

Now  indeed 
JIfy  house !  and  it  looks  cheerful  as  the  dusten 
Basking  in  sunshine  on  yon  vine-dad  rock. 
That  over-brows  it !  Pkttron!  Friend!  Preserver! 
Thrice  have  you  saved  my  life.    Once  in  the  batde 
Yon  gave  it  me :  next  reecued  me  fiom  suicide. 
When  fi>r  my  fblhes  I  was  made  to  wander. 
With  mouths  to  feed,  and  not  a  monel  fbr  diem 
Now,  but  for  yon,  a  dungeon's  slimy  stones 
Had  been  my  bed  and  pillow. 

OftOONIO. 

GoodUdonl 
Why  this  to  me  f  It  is  enough,  you  know  it 

I8ID0ES. 

A  common  trick  of  Gratitude,  my  hatd. 
Seeking  to  ease  her  own  full  heart 

ORDONIO. 

Enooi^ 
A  debt  repaid  ceaaes  to  be  a  debt 
Yoo  have  it  m  your  power  to  serve  me  greatly. 

isinoRS. 
And  how,  my  Lord  ?  I  pray  yoa  to  name  the  thii^ 
I  would  climb  up  an  ice-glai'd  predpice 
To  pluck  a  weed  you  ftnded! 

ORDONIO  {with  embarrattment  and  hentoHm^ 

Why— 4faat-^Lady^ 


Tie  now  three  years,  my  Lord,  sines  ksi  I  saw  ywi' 
Have  you  a  son,  my  Loidf 

ORDONIO. 

O  miaerabl^^        [Amdg 
Isidore!  yoa  are  a  man,  and  know  tn«nimvi 
I  told  you  what  I  wish'd — now  for  the  trylk! — 
She  tov'd  die  man  you  kiU'd. 

nmoRK  (footing  ae  euddenly  alarmed). 

Toujesumy  Lord! 

ORDONIO. 

And  tin  his  deaih  is  proved,  she  win  not  wed  me. 
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To«  ipofft  widi  BM,  my  Lnd  f 
omoomo. 

Coiiie,oome!  duiiboleiy 
Ufm^aSjm  iky  }o6k»:  diyhetftdkownfitl 

niDOES. 

I  on  bear  tfdi,  and  any  thing  moie  grievoni 
nam  joo,  my  Lmd — bat  liow  can  I  Mrve  you  hen  f 

ORDONIO. 

Why,  yoa  can  utter  with  a  tolemn  geeture 
Ofeaeolar  aeotences  of  deep  no^neaning, 
Wear  a  quaint  gaiment,  make  myaterioua 

UIDORK. 

I  am  doD,  my  Loid !  I  do  not  comprahend  you. 

OKDONIO. 

b  bkmt  tenm,  you  can  play  the  loroerer. 
She  hath  no  &ith  in  Holy  Church,  'tit  true : 
Her  lorer  adiool'd  her  in  fome  newer  nonaenie! 
Tet  aiill  a  tale  of  tpirits  worki  upon  her. 
8be  ia  a  lone  enthnaiait,  aemitive, 
Shnpen,  and  cannot  keep  the  teara  in  her  eye : 
And  aoch  do  love  die  marvellouf  too  well 
Not  ID  beliere  it    We  will  wind  up  her  ftnoy 
WJA  a  fltiange  mode,  that  she  knows  not  c£~~ 
Vndi  furaee  of  finnkincense,  and  mummery, 
Tlicn  leave,  as  one  mum  token  of  his  death, 
Tliat  portrait,  which  from  off*  the  dead  man's  neck 
I  bade  thee  take,  die  trophy  of  thy  conquest 

IHDOKK. 

W31  that  be  a  sure  sign  f 

OlDONIO. 

Beyond  i 
foodly  caresaing  him,  her  ftvoT'd  lover 
(By  soBoe  base  spell  he  had  bewitch'd  her  sensed, 
Am  whisper'd  such  dark  fSsers  of  ma,  forsooth, 
As  made  this  heart  pour  gall  into  my  veins. 
And  as  she  coyly  bound  it  round  his  neck. 
She  made  him  promise  stlenoe ;  and  now  holds 
Hm  secret  of  the  existence  of  this  poitrait, 
Known  only  to  her  lover  and  herselif. 
Bat  I  had  traced  her,  stolen  unnoticed  on  diem. 
And  unaoqieeted  saw  and  heard  the  whole. 

laiOOKK. 

But  now  I  should  have  cursed  the  man  who  told  m 
Tea  could  ask  aug^t  my  Lord,  and  I  refuse 
BalAial  cannot  do. 

ORDONia 

Whsro  Baa  your  scruple  ? 

mmoEX  {witk  tiammermg). 

Why — wtqTf  my  Lord ! 
Ton  knoiw  yoa  told  me  that  the  lady  loved  you. 
Had  Wved  yoa  with  tmeoMikm*  tenderness ; 
nat  if  the  young  man,  her  betrothed  husband, 
Betmied,  yourself,  and  die,  and  the  honor  of  bodi 
Mastpeciih.  Mow,  diodgh  with  no  tenderer  scruplea 
IWn  tfaoee  which  being  natne  to  the  heart, 
IWn  dmse,  my  Lord,  which  merely  being  a 

oaiKUOO  {pkndt  ikough  to  emeu  ku  coMempl 
kg  tpeak»  in  the  Ihira  per  eon)* 
life  ftUow  ia  a  Man— he  kiU'd  for  hire 
Oiw  whosa  ha  knew  not,  yet  baa  tender  sernplea! 

[Tken  twrwmg  to  lamoiiB. 
I  doabiB,  these  foars,  thy  whine,  3iy  stammeT>- 

FUufool!  thou  bhmdei^  Afoo^  die  book  of  gofll^ 
(diyvinany. 

M 


isrooRB. 

^  Bfy  Lord>^4ny  Lord, 
I  can  bear  much — yes,  very  much  from  you ! 
But  there's  a  point  where  snfierance  is  meanness : 
I  am  no  villain — never  kiU'd  for  hue— 
My  gratitude 

OKDOlftO. 

O  ay^ — ^your  gratitude ! 
Twaa  a  well-sounding  word — what  have  you  done 
widilt? 

ISIDOKK. 

Who  proflhis  his  past  &von  for  my  virtue— 
OKDONio  {witk  hitler  ecom). 

rirtuel 

ismoRB. 
Tries  to  o'erreach  mo    is  a  veiy  shaiper. 
And  should  not  speak  of  gratitude,  my  Lord. 
I  knew  not  'twas  your  brother! 

ORDomo  (alarmed). 

And  who  told  yoaf 

I81D0ES. 

He  himaelf  told  me. 

OEDONXO. 

Ha!  you  talk'd  widi  him! 
And  diose,  the  two  BAorescoes  who  were  with  yoaf 

ISIDORE. 

Bodi  fell  in  a  night-bnwl  at  Malaga. 
ORDONio  (in  a  lew  voice). 

My  brothel^— 

IBIDORC 

Yes,  my  Lord,  I  could  not  tell  you ! 

I  dirust  away  the  thought — it  drove  me  wfld. 

But  listen  to  me  now — ^I  pray  you  listen 

OBOONIO. 

ViUain!  no  more.'  Ill  hear  no  more  of  it 

ISIDORE. 

My  Lord,  it  much  imports  your  fiiture  aifoty 
That  you  should  hear  it 

ORDONio  (turning  qffromlaiDOWt.) 
Am  not  J  a  Man ! 
Tis  as  it  should  be !  tut— the  deed  itself 
Was  idle,  and  these  after-pangs  still  idler! 

ISIDORE. 

We  met  him  in  die  very  place  yoa  mendonU 
Hard  by  a  grove  of  fir»— 

ORDONIO. 

Enough— enougb— 

niDORE. 

He  fought  us  valiandy,  and  wounded  all ; 
In  fine,  compell'd  a  parley. 

ORDONIO  (tighing,  aeif  lottim  tktmt^ 
Alvar!  bnMfaer! 

ISIDORE. 

He  ofier'd  me  his  purse^ 

ORDONIO  (with  eager  ttapiciom), 
Tesr 
ISIDORE  (indignantly). 

Yes — I  spum'd  it^— 
He  promised  us  I  know  not  wha&— in  vain.' 
Then  with  a  look  and  voice  that  overawed  me. 
He  said.  What  mean  you,  fiiends  f  My  lifo  is  dear 
I  have  a  brother  and  a  promised  wife. 
Who  make  life  dear  to  me — and  if  I  fidl. 
That  brother  will  roam  earth  and  hell  for  vengeance. 
Then  was  a  likeness  in  his  fkce  to  ywin ; 
I  ask'd  his  brother's  name :  he  said — Ordonio 
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Sooof  LoidValdM!  I  had  weU-nigfa  ftinted. 
At  kngth  I  Mid  (if  that  indeed  I  nod  it, 
And  tl^  no  Spirit  made  my  tongue  its  organ), 
That  woman  ia  diihooor'd  by  that  brother. 
And  he  the  man  who  tent  ui  to  destroy  yon. 
He  drove  a  thnitt  at  me  in  rage.     I  told  him. 
He  wore  her  portrait  round  his  neck.    He  look'd 
Ai  he  had  been  made  of  the  rock  that  propt  his 

back- 
Ay,  just  as  you  look  now— only  less  ghastly ! 
At  length,  recovering  from  his  trance,  he  threw 
His  sword  away,  and  bade  us  take  his  life. 
It  was  not  worUi  his  keeping. 

OBDONIO. 

And  yon  kill'd  himf 
may -eternal  wrath  flame  round 


[Ajmue. 


Oh  Uood-bounds 
you! 

He  was  his  Maker's  Image  undefaoed 

It  seixes  me — by  Hell,  I  will  go  on ! 

What — wonldst  thou  stop,  man  7  thy  pale  kx>k8  won't 
save  thee !  [A  pause. 

Oh  cold— cold— cold !  shot  through  with  icy  cold  I 
isiooEK  (aside). 

Were  he  alive,  he  had  retum'd  era  now — 

The  consequence  the  same— dead  through  his  plot- 
ting! 

ORDONIO. 

O  this  unutterable  dying  away — here — 

This  sickness  of  the  heart!  [A paute. 

What  if  I  went 
And  lived  in  a  hollow  tomb,  and  fed  on  weeds  f 
Ay!  that's  the  road  to  heaven !  O  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

[A  pause. 
What  have  I  done  but  that  which  nature  destined. 
Or  the  blind  elements  stirr'd  up  within  me  ? 
If  good  were  meant,  why  were  we  made  these  Be- 
ings? 
And  if  not 

ismofti. 

You  are  disturb'd,  my  Lord 

OlOONio  (darts,  looks  at  him  wildly;  then,  t^  a 

poMse,  during  which  his  features  are  forctd  talo 

A  gust  of  the  soul !  i'  &ith,  it  overset  me. 

0  'twas  all  folly— all !  idle  as  laughter! 
Now,  IiidoM!  I  flwear  that  thou  shalt  aid  ma. 

inDoax  \fna\am  voioey 
IHpemhltot! 

OKDONIO. 

What  dost  thou  mutter  off 

ISIDORE. 

Some  of  your  servants  know  me,  I  am  certain. 

ORDONIO. 

There's  some  sense  in  that  scruple ;  but  well 
you. 

ISIDORE. 

They  11  know  my  gait :  but  stay !  last  night  I  watch'd 
A  stranger  near  the  ruin  in  the  wood. 
Who  as  it  seem'd  was  gathering  herbs  and  wild  flow- 
ers. 

1  had  fbllow'd  him  at  distance,  seen  him  scale 
Its  western  wall,  and  by  an  easier  entrance 
Stole  after  him  unnoticed.    There  I  mark'd. 
Hiat,  'mid  the  chequer-work  of  light  and  shade, 
\^th  curious  choice  he  pluck'd  no  other  flowers 
But  those  on  which  the  moonlight  fell :  and  once 

I  heard  him  muttering  o'er  the  plant    A  wixard — 
Some  gaunt  slave  prowling  here  for  dark  employment 


OftDonio. 
Doubtless  you  question'd  him  f 


'Twasmy  intanfioo, 
Having  first  traced  hhn  homeward  to  his  haunt. 
But  lo !  the  stem  Domiuican,  whose  spies 
Lurk  everywhere,  already  (as  it  seem'd) 
Had  given  commission  to  his  apt  familiar 
To  seek  and  sound  the  Moor ;  who  now  returning. 
Was  by  this  trusty  agent  stopp'd  midway. 
I,  dreading  fresh  suspicion  if  found  near  him 
In  that  lone  place,  again  conceal'd  myself. 
Yet  within  hearing.     So  the  Moor  was  question'd. 
And  in  your  name,  as  lord  of  this  domain. 
Proudly  he  answered,  **  Say  to  the  Lord  OrdoniOk 
He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again ! " 

ORDONIO. 

A  strange  reply ! 

ISIDORE. 

Ay,  all  of  him  is  strange. 
He  call'd  himself  a  Christian,  yet  be  wears 
The  Moorish  robes,  as  if  he  courted  death. 

ORDONIO. 

Where  does  this  wizard  live  f 

ISIDORE  (pUniing  to  the  distance). 

You  see  that  brooklet' 
Trace  its  course  backward :  tS^ugh  a  narrow  opening 
It  leads  you  to  the  place. 

ORDONIO. 

How  shall  I  know  it  ff 

ISIDORE. 

Yon  cannot  err.    It  is  a  small  green  dell 
Built  all  around  with  high  oflMoping  hills. 
And  from  its  shape  our  peasants  aptly  call  it 
The  Giant's  Cradle.    There's  a  kke  m  the  midst. 
And  round  its  banks  tall  wood  that  branches  over. 
And  makes  a  kind  of  fsery  forest  grow 
Down  in  the  water.    At  the  further  end 
A  puny  cataract  fiills  on  the  lake ; 
Anid  there,  a  curious  sight !  you  see  its  shadovr 
For  ever  curling  like  a  wreath  of  smoke. 
Up  through  the  foliage  of  those  ftery  trees, 
ffis  cot  stands  opposite.    You  cannot  mitt  it 

ORDONIO  (ta  retiring  stopt  suddenly  at  the  edge  qf  lAt 

scene,  a^i  then  turning  round  to  Isidore). 
Ha  I — Who  lurks  there  f  £ve  we  been  overheard  f 
There,  where  the  smooth  high  wall  of  slate-rock  glit> 


ISIDORE. 

'Neath  those  fall  stones,  which,  propping  each  die 

other. 
Form  a  mock  portal  with  their  pointed  arch ! 
Pardon  my  smiles!  "Tis  a  poor  Idiot  Boy, 
Who  sits  in  the  sun,  and  twirls  a  bough  about. 
His  weak  eyes  seethed  in  most  unmeaning  tears. 
And  so  he  sits,  swajring  his  cone-like  head ; 
And,  staring  at  his  bough  fix>m  mom  to  sun-aet, 
See*«aws  his  voice  in  inarticulate  noises ! 

ORDONIO. 

'Tis  well !  and  now  for  this  same  Wiaud's  Lair. 

ISIDORE. 

Some  diree  strides  up  the  hill,  a  mountain  ash 
Stretches  its  lower  boughs  and  scariet  clusters 
O'er  the  old  thatch. 

ORDONIO. 

I  shall  not  &il  to  find  it 
[Exeunt  Ordonio  and  IsiDOfts* 
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SCENE  n. 

7lf  jfiiiMfe  ff  a  CcUagef  around  which  Flawen  and 
Fkuiti  ef  tanmu  hmdi  ttre  aeetL  IXaoowrf  Alvaa, 
Zxjinaitattd  AiiUd}aA,  OB  dn  the  pciiUrf  leaving. 

ALRADEA  {addmdtig  Alyar). 
FuwweU,  then!  and  though  many  iboughta  perplex 

me, 
Anght  erfl  or  ignoble  never  can  I 
Sn^  of  thee!  If  what  thou  wem'tt  thon  art, 
He  oppfCMod  brethren  of  thy  Uood  have  need 
Of  mefa  a  leader. 

ALVAR. 

Noble>minded  ^voman! 
Loof  time  agaimt  oppreanon  have  I  fought, 
And  for  the  native  liberty  of  fiuth 
HiTe  Ued,  and  enfler'd  bondi.    Of  this  be  certain : 
Thae,  ai  he  courMa  onwards,  still  unrolls 
The  volmne  of  Coocealment.    In  the  Future, 
Ai  in  the  optician's  glassy  cylinder. 
The  iadistinguishable  blots  and  colors 
Of  the  dim  Vtat  collect  and  shape  themselves, 
UpMirtiDg  in  their  own  completed  image 
To  scare  or  to  reward. 

I  sought  the  guilty, 
And  what  I  sought  I  found :  but  ere  the  spear 
Flew  fiom  my  hand,  there  rose  an  angel  ibrm 
Betwixt  me  md  my  aim.    With  baffled  purpoae 
T»  the  Avenger  I  leave  Vengeance,  and  depart! 

Whate'er  betide,  if  aught  my  arm  may  aid, 
(^ power  protect,  my  word  is  pledged  to  diee: 
For  nsny  are  thy  wrongs,  and  thy  soul  noble. 
^M  more,  frrewelL 

[Exit  Alhadka. 
Tes,  to  the  Belgic  states 
WewiDreCnm.  Tliese  robes,  this  stain'd  complexion, 
Akin  to  laMiood,  weigh  upon  my  spirit 
Whate'er  beiall  ns,  tbe  heroic  AilMirioe 
Wm  gram  us  an  aaylum,  m  remembnnoa 
Ofoorpast 


Aad  an  the  wealth,  power,  infltience  wfaicii  is  yoon, 
TsiktamniderarlioUf 


▲LVAX. 

OfidthlblZuliiiiei! 
^  lay  returo  involved  Ordonio's  deadi, 
Itran, would  give  me  an  unmingled  pang, 
Tet  bearable :— but  when  I  see  my  ikther 
SUmig  his  scant  gray  hairs,  e'en  on  the  ground, 
Which  soon  mnat  be  his  grave,  and  my  Teresa — 
Her  husband  proved  a  murderer,  and  her  in&nla, 
Bt  inianls— poor  Teresa! — all  would  perish, 
AUperiih— aO!  and  I  (nay  bear  with  me) 
CoaU  not  survive  the  eomplicated  ruin ! 

ZUUMEZ  {much  affected), 
^wml  I  have  distrees'd  you — ^you  well  know, 
I  ne'er  will  quit  your  Ibrtnnea.    True, 'tie  tireaome ! 
Too  are  a  painter,*  one  of  many  fimcies ! 
Ton  ean  call  up  past  deeds,  and  make  them  live 
CHi  the  blank  canvas!  and  each  little  herb. 
That  grows  on  mountain  bleak,  or  tangled  forest, 
YoQ  have  learnt  to  name 

Hark!  heard  you  not  some  fooMepsf 


Vide  Appendix.  Noes  L 


ALVAK. 

What  if  it  were  my  brother  coming  onwardaf 
I  sent  a  moat  myaterious  message  to  him. 

Enter  Ordonio. 
ALV^K  {etarting) 
It  is  he! 

ORDONIO  (to  himedf,  as  he  enlere). 
If  I  distinguish'd  right  her  gait  and  stature. 
It  was  the  Moorish  woman,  Isidore's  wife, 
That  pass'd  me  as  I  enter'd.    A  lit  taper. 
In  the  night  air,  doth  not  more  naturally 
Attract  the  nigfat-ffies  round  it,  than  a  coi\juror 
Draws  round  him  the  whde  female  neighborhood. 

[Addreeeing  Alvae. 
Tou  know  my  name,  I  (pieas,  if  not  my  person. 
I  am  Ordonio,  son  of  the  Lord  Valdex. 

ALVAR  (with  deep  emotion). 
The  Son  of  Valdex! 

[pRDONTO  ffDoikt  leisurdy  round  the  room,  and  loek$ 
attentivdy  at  the  planit, 

zuuMEZ  (to  Alvar). 

Why,  what  ails  you  now! 
How  your  hand  trembles!  Alvar,  speak !  what  wish 
you? 

ALVAR. 

To  foil  upon  his  neck  and  weep  forgiveness ! 

ORDONIO  (returning^  and  alotid). 
Pluck'd  in  the  moonlight  from  a  ruin'd  abbey— 
Those  only,  which  the  pale  rays  visited ! 
O  the  unintelligible  power  of  weeds. 
When  afew  odd  prayers  have  beenmuttar'd  o'er  them. 
Then  ihey  work  miracles !  I  warrant  you. 
There's  not  a  lea^  but  underneath  it  lurks 
Some  serviceable  imp. 

There's  one  of  yon 
Hatfa  sent  me  a  strange  message. 


OlDONIO. 

\^di  yon,  tiieo,  I  am  to  speak : 

[Hnghtily  waany  hie  hand  to  Zuldib. 
And,  mark  you,  alone.  [Exii  Zuumb. 

He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  lifo  again !" — 
Such  was  your  message.  Sir!  You  are  no  dolkrd. 
But  one  that  strips  the  outward  rind  of  things! 

ALVAR. 

Tie  fobled  there  are  ftuits  with  templing  linds^ 
That  are  all  dust  and  rotteoneaB  within. 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  strip  such? 

ORDONIO. 

Thou  quibbling  fool 
What  doet  thou  mean?  Think'st  thon  I  journey'd 

hither, 
To  sport  with  thee  ? 

ALVAR. 

O  no,  my  Lord !  to  sport 
Best  suits  the  gaie^  of  innocence. 

ORDONIO  duide). 
O  what  a  thing  is  man !  the  wisest  heart 
A  Fool !  a  Fool  that  laughs  at  its  own  folly. 
Yet  still  a  fool !  [Looikt  round  the  CkdUige, 

You  are  poor ! 


What  foDowB  thence  ? 


ORDONIO. 

That  you  would  fiun  be  richer. 
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The  Inquiiilioii,  loo— Toa  eomprohend  me  ? 
Ton  9f  poor,  in  perO.    I  bave  wealth  and  power. 
Can  quench  the  flamee,  and  cue  your  poverty ; 
And  for  the  boon  I  ask  of  you,  but  this, 
That  you  should  serve  me— once— lor  a  few  honis. 

ALVAA  (iokmnly), 
Thoo  art  the  son  of  Valdez!  would  to  Heaven 
That  I  could  truly  and  for  ever  serve  thee. 

OEDONia 

The  sUve  begins  lo  soften.  [Atide, 

You  are  my  friend. 
"  He  diat  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again." 
NqF^  no  defence  to  me !  The  holy  brethren 
Btyeve  dMse  calomnies— I  know  thee  better. 

(Then  with  great  kiUemem), 
Thon  art  a  man,  and  as  a  man  I  'U  trust  diee ! 

ALVAft  {amd€), 
Alas !  this  hoUow  mirth — Declare  your 

ORDOmo. 
I  knre  a  lady,  and  she  would  kive  me. 
But  fer  an  idle  and  fentastic  scruple. 
Have  you  no  servants  here,  no  listeners  f 

[Okdonio  sfaps  to  tke  door. 

ALVAR. 

What,  feithless  too?  False  to  hk  angel  wife? 
To  such  a  wife  ?  Well  migfatst  thou  look  so  wan, 
IlUtarr'd  Terent  .'—Wretch !  my  softer  soul 
Is  paas'd  away,  and  I  will  probe  his  conscience! 

ORDONia 

In  truth  diis  lady  loved  another  man, 
But  he  has  peiish'd. 

ALVAB. 

What!  you  kill'd  him!  heyf 
oRDomo. 
Ill  dash  Ifaee  to  the  earth,  if  thou  but  think*st  it! 
Insolent  slave !  how  daredst  thou — 

[TWm  abrupay  from  Alvar,  and  then  to  Umadf. 
Why!  what's  this? 
rrwis  idiocy!  Ill  tie  myself  to  an  aspen. 
And  wear  a  feol's  cap— 

ALVAR  {wakMng  hit  agiSatUm), 
Fare  thee  well-— 
I  pi^  tfiee,  Ordonio,  even  to  anguish. 

[Alvar  if  Tttiting. 
OROomo  [Aovtn^  recovered  Umadf), 
Ho!  [CaB»^  to  Alvar. 

ALVAR. 

Be  brief:  vthtX  wish  you? 

ORDONIO. 

Tou  are  deep  at  bartering — ^You  charge  yourself 
At  a  round  sum.    Come,  come,  I  spake  unwisely. 


ORDONIO. 

Why,  vdiat  ails  diee? 
What,  art  thou  mad  ?  why  kxik'st  thou  upwmi4  a^ff 
Dost  pray  to  Lucifer,  Prince  of  the  Air  ? 

ALVAR  {r^ailKtimg  kmtdf). 
IVoceed,  I  shall  be  silent. 
[Alvar  sd<,  and  Uamng  on  the  table,  hidee  ku  Jaea, 

OROONIO. 

To  Thremt 
Politio  wittrd !  ere  you  sent  that  menage. 
You  had  conn'd  your  leasoo,  made  yoiuself  pmfioMnt 
In  all  my  fortunes     Hah !  you  propheaied 
A  golden  crop !  Well,  you  have  not  mistaken— 
Be  feithful  to  me,  and  TU  pay  thee  nobly. 

ALVAR  (Idling  w  hU  heaii, 
WeU!  and  this  lady! 

ORDomo. 

If  we  could  make  her  certain  of  his  deadi. 
She  needs  must  wed  me.    Ere  her  lover  left  hatv 
She  tied  a  little  portrait  round  his  neck. 
Entreating  him  to  wear  it 

ALVAR  (sighing). 

Yes!  he  did  so! 

OROONIO. 

Why  no!  he  was  afraid  of  accidents. 
Of  robberies,  and  shipwrecks,  and  the  like. 
In  secrecy  he  gave  it  me  to  keep, 
Till  hta  return. 


What! 


ALVAR. 

he  was  3rour  fiiend,  then ! 


ALVAR. 

Ilisten  toyou. 

ORDONIO. 

In  a  sudden  tempest. 
Did  Ahrar  perish— he,  I  mean— the  lover— 
The  fellow, 

ALVAR. 

Nay,  speak  out!  'twill  ease  your  heart 
To  call  him  villain !— Why  stand'st  thou  aghast! 
Man  tiibk  it  natural  to  hate  their  rivals 

ORDONIO  (hesitating). 
Now,  tin  she  knows  him  dead,  she  will  not  wed  i 

ALVAR  (with  eager  vehemence). 
Are  you  not  wedded  then  ?  Merciful  Heaven ! 
Not  wedded  to  Teresa? 


ORDONIO  (wounded  and  emiarruioe^ 
I  was  his  ihend — 

Now  that  he  gave  it  ma 

This  lady  knows  not    Yon  are  a  mighty  \ 

Can  call  the  dead  man  up— he  will  not  come— 
He  is  in  heaven  then — there  you  have  no  infliieiicv : 
Still  there  are  tokens— and  your  imps  may  bring  ytm 
Something  he  wore  about  him  when  he  died. 
And  when  the  smoke  of  the  incense  on  the  altar 
Is  pass'd,  your  spirits  will  have  left  this  pioturo. 
What  say  you  now  ? 

ALVAR  (afler  a  pause). 

Ordonio,  I  will  do  (L 


ORDONIO. 

We  *11  hazard  no  delay.     Be  It  to-night. 
In  the  ekriy  evening.    Ask  for  the  Loid  Valdes. 
I  will  prepare  him.    Music  too,  and  inceaae 
(For  I  have  arranged  it— Mnwc.  Altar,  InceitoeX 
AU  shall  be  ready.    Here  is  this  same  picture. 
And  here,  what  you  will  value  more,  a  puiae. 
Come  eariy  for  your  magic  cereinoniea. 

ALVAR. 

I  will  not  fell  to  meet  you. 

OROONIO. 

Till  next  we  meet,  ferewell! 

[EmtOMDOtao, 
AX.VAR  (idam,iMdignanayfiings  Ike  pm^amaw,  m^ 

gases  passionatdy  at  the  portrmiq. 
^      .^  And  I  did  curse  liiBe  ff 

At  midnight?  en  ny  knees?  and  I  believed 
7Aeepegured,e4eeatrsitrB8s!  TA«e  dishoBor'd  f 
O  blind  and  credulous  fool !  O  guilt  of  folly ! 
Shovhl  oat  thy  inarHcubUe  Fondnesses, 
ny  Infant  Loves— should  not  thy  Maiden  Vowa 
Have  come  upon  my  heart  ?  And  this  sweet  Imaffe. 

Tied  round  my  neck  with  many  a  chaste  endearment. 
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AadftalliiighMiktliitiMriBMew— pandtwMe— 
Ah,  eoward  dope !  to  juM  it  to  the  miicrasiit, 
WkB  ifuhe  poUvtioo  of  diee!  burter  lor  lifb 
Ilia  &reweU  Pledge,  which  with  impiMion'd  Vow 
I  had  vwom  that  I  would  graip— ev^n  in  ngr  deetb- 
peng! 

I  m  nnwovtl^  of  thy  love,  Teresa, 
Of  that  vnevthly  amle  upon  thoee  lipa, 
Which  ever  tmiled  on  me !  Yet  do  not  acorn  me 
I  liip'd  thy  nune,  ere  I  had  learnt  my  mother*!. 

Dear  IVwtrait !  reacued  fiom  a  traitor's  keeping, 
I  will  not  DOW  profane  thee,  holy  Image, 
To  a  dark  tiick.    That  worst  bad  man  shall  find 
A  picCoro,  which  will  wake  the  hell  within  him. 
And  fonae  a  fieiy  whirlwind  in  hit  oonacienee. 


ACT  m. 

SC£N£  I. 


A  BaU  tf  Armory,  with  an  Altar  at  the  bach  of  the 
St^ge.  S<fi  Mumc  from  on  vMtrummi  if  Qlaee 
orSteeL 

Valdo,  Oumnio,  amd  Alvar  in  a  Sorcerer^t  rofo, 
an  atecowrtoL 

oinoma 
Ttia  waa  too  melancholy,  &thei; 

TALDKZ. 

N«y. 
My  Al war  lov^  sad  raario  irom  a  child, 
(tooe  he  waa  lost ;  and  after  weaiy  search 
We  fnod  him  in  an  open  place  in  the  wood» 
Ta  whiok  spot  be  had  ibUow'd  a  blind  bc^, 
Who  breathed  into  a  pipe  of  s3rcamore 
Same  strangely  moving  notes :  and  theae,  he  said, 
Weie  tanght  him  in  a  dream.    Him  we  fint  saw 
Skrelch'd  on  the  broad  top  of  a  simny  heath-bank : 
And  lower  down  poor  Alvar,  fiist  asleep, 
Ifis  head  apon  the  blind  boy's  dog.    It  pleased  me 
To  mark  how  he  had  laaten'd  roond  the  pipe 
A  alver  toy  hb  grandom  had  late  given  him. 
Medunka  I  see  him  now  as  he  then  look'd — 
Even  so! — ^He  had  outgrown  his  infant  dreas» 
Yet  still  be  wore  it 

ALVAR. 

My  teen  must  not  6ow! 
I  mart  not  daep  his  knees,  and  ciy.  My  Ather! 


Lonl  Valdes,  yon  hawe  aak*d  flcqr  presence  here. 
And  I  anfamit ;  but  (Heaven  bear  witness  lor  me) 
Uj  heart  appset lis  U  not!  tismookaiX' 

ORDO!nO. 

BaBeve  yon  then  no  piaiai—tiiiiJ  influence? 
Bafia«»  jiott  not  ihiic  apiriti  throng  arannd  net 


S^  nther  that  I  hav9  imagiaed  it 
ApQBBble  thing:  and  it  haa soothed  mjr  asnl 
As  other  timem  have ;  bm.  ne'er  aednoed  ma 
To  tiaaa  with  tfaa  bbck  and  ftemied  hope 
That  di»  dead  has  the  voiee  of  witdi  or  wtattd. 
(7h  Alvar.    Scmger,  IraaoraaBi  hkMbtaaaayaii 


On  aoch  employaaot!  Wilfa  fu  other  I 
I  left  yon. 

ORDONio  iflnde). 
Ha!  he  has  been  tampering  with  hert 

▲LVAR. 

0  higb^raPd  maiden!  and  more  dear  to  me 
Than  luits  the  Stranger*  §  name  ^— 

lawear  lothea 

1  win  uooover  all  concealed  guflt 

Doubt,  but  decide  not !  Stand  ye  fiom  the  altar. 

[Here  a  atrain  qf  mueic  ii  hmrdfrom  hddnd  Ae 


With  no  irreverent  voice  or  uncouth  chann 
I  call  up  the  Departed ! 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  our  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  spell; 
So  may  the  Gates  of  Paradise,  unbair'd, 
Cease  thy  swift  toils !  since  haply  thou  art  one 
Of  that  innumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  the  ranibow. 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion. 
With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard : 
Fitliest  unheard !  For  oh,  ye  numberless 
And  rapid  travellers !  What  ear  unstunn'd, 
What  sense  unnmdden'd,  might  bear  up  i 
The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings ! 

[Miuie 
Even  DOW  your  living  wheel  tnina  o*er  my  bead! 
[Music  expreuive  of  the  wuwemente  and  taifyigi 

thatfaOoio. 
Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss  high  the  desert  sands, 
That  roar  and  whiten,  like  a  bom  of  waten, 
A  sweet  appearanoe,  but  a  dread  illusioo 
To  the  pardh'd  camvan  that  roana  by  ni^I 
And  ye  buiM  upon  the  becalmed  waves 
That  whiriing  pillar,  which  fiom  £aitb  to  Haav«k 
Stands  vast,  and  moves  in  blackness !  Ye  too  split 
The  ice  mount!  and  with  fiagments  many  and  hnft 
Tempest  the  new-thaw'd  sea,  whose  sudden  gulft 
Snck  im,  perchance,  some  Lapland  wiood  aUflT! 
Then  romid  and  round  the  whirlpool'a  raaige  yt 

dance, 
Till  fiom  the  Uue  swofas  Cone  die  Soul  toOa  out, 
And  joins  your  mighty  Army. 

[Here  behind  the  ecenee  a  voice  tinge  fie  Arte 

wonitf  **lKatf  tweet  l^pinL 

Sool  of  Alvar! 
Hear  the  mUd  spell,  and  tempt  no  hhMfcer  Chann! 
By  sighs  unquiet,  and  the  sickly  pang 
Of  a  half  dead,  yet  still  undying  Hope^ 
P&as  visible  before  our  monal  aeuae ! 
So  shall  the  Church's  cleansing  ritea  be  thine, 
Uer  knells  and  masses  that  redeem  the  Dead! 


BONO 

Behind  the  Scenet,  accompanied  by  (ht  mm 
ment  at  before. 

Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  apeO, 
Leal  a  blacker  chann  compd! 
So  shall  die  nwhiight  breena  awisD 
With  thy  deep  kmg-lingaring  kndL 

And  at  evening  evermore, 
In  a  Chapel  on  the  shore, 
Shan  the  Chantaia  aad  and  anidlr. 
YtHmr  lapeia  bniuiv  &ini|^ 
9% 
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DoMfal  BfMMi  dmit  ftr  ihee, 
Miserere  Domine ! 

Hark !  the  cadence  dies  away 

On  the  yellow  moonlight  sea : 
The  boatmen  rest  their  oan  and  say, 

Miserere  Domine!  [Altmgpatue. 

ORDONIO. 

The  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  spell ! 

My  brother  is  in  heaven.    Thou  sainted  spirit, 

Burst  on  our  sight,  a  passing  visitant ! 

Once  more  to  hear  thy  voice,  once  more  to  see  thee, 

O  'twere  a  joy  to  me ! 

ALVAR. 

A  joy  to  thee ! 
What  if  thou  heard*st  him  now  f  What  if  his  spirit 
Re^nter'd  its  cold  corse,  and  came  upon  thee 
With  many  a  stab  fiom  many  a  murderer's  poniard  f 
What  if  (his  sted&st  Eye  stUl  beammg  Pity 
And  Brother's  love)  he  tum'd  his  head  aside. 
Lest  he  should  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  look 
Hurl  thee  beyond  all  power  of  Penitence  f 

VALOBZ. 

These  are  unholy  fimdes ! 

ORDONio  ittruggUng  mth  kisfedings). 
Yes,  my  fiither. 
He  is  in  Heaven! 

ALVAR  (sCtfl  to  OrDONIO). 

But  what  if  he  had  a  brother. 
Who  had  lived  even  so,  that  at  his  dying  hour 
The  name  of  Heaven  would  have  convulsed  his  &ce. 
More  ±an  the  death-pangt 


Thoal 


YALDKZ. 

Idly  piatnigi 


I  hart  guea'd  m:  Don  Alvar's  only  brother 
b  here  before  thee    a  &&er's  blessing  on  him! 
He  ii  moal  virtaoos. 

ALVAR  (l<tS  to  OrDONIO). 

What,  if  his  very  viitoea 
Had  paraper'd  his  swoln  heart  and  made  hun  proud? 
And  what  if  Pride  had  duped  him  into  guiltt 
Yet  stUl  he  stalk'd  a  selPcreated  God, 
Not  veiy  Md,  but  exquintely  cunning ; 
And  one  that  at  his  Mother's  looking-glass 
Would  force  his  features  to  a  frownipg  sternness  ? 
Young  Lord !  I  tell  thee,  that  there  are  such  Beings^ 
Yea,  and  it  gives  fierce  merriment  to  the  damn'd, 
TVi  see  these  most  proud  men,  that  lothe  mankind, 
At  every  stir  and  buzs  of  coward  consdenoe. 
Trick,  cant,  and  lie,  most  whining  hypocrites ! 
Away,  away !  Now  let  me  hear  more  music. 

[Mutic  again. 

TERESA. 

Tis  strange,  I  tremble  at  my  own  conjectures! 
But  whatsoe'er  it  mean,  I  dare  no  longer 
Be  present  at  these  lawless  mysteries, 
This  dark  provoking  of  the  Hidden  Pbwers ! 
Already  I  aflaont— if  not  high  Heaven- 
Yet  Alvafs  Memory! — ^Hark!  I  make  appeal 
Against  the  unholy  rite,  and  hasten  hence 
To  bend  before  a  lawful  shrine,  and  seek 
l^iat  voice  which  whispeia,  when  the  still  heart 


Comfort  and  fiuthful  Hope !  Let  us  retire. 
ALVAR  (to  Tkrba  anxumdy). 
O  ftOl  of  fttdi  and  guiMea  love,  diy  Spint 


Still  pronpto  thee  wisely.    Let  (bB  pangs  of  | 
Surprise  the  guilty :  ihtm  art  innocent! 

[Exeunt  Temmbl  ami  J 

(Music  as  before). 
The  spell  is  mutter'd— Come,  thou  wandering  1 
Who  own'st  no  Master  in  a  human  eye, 
Whate'er  be  tfiis  man's  doom,  &ir  be  it,  or  fool; 
If  he  be  dead,  O  come !  and  bring  with  thee 
That  which  he  grasp'd  in  death !  but  if  he  live. 
Some  token  of  his  obscure  perilous  life. 

[J%e  tohcie  Music  dashes  into  a  Oksrus,  * 

CHORUS. 

Wandering  Demons,  hear  the  spelLl 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel — 

[The  incense  en  the  altar  lakes  foe  sttddenly,  and 
an  illuminated  picture  of  Alvar's  aisasifiMi 
tion  is  discovered^  and  hoeing  remainei  a 
few  seconds  is  then  hidden  by  ascending 
flames. 
ORDONIO  istarting  in  great  agitiOion). 
Duped !  duped !  duped ! — the  traitor  Isidore ! 

[At  this  instant  the  door$  are  forced  openy  Moif- 
viEDRO  and  the  FamiUttr$  of  the  Jn^uMsitimr 
Servants  etc.  enter  andfU  the  stage. 

MONVIEDRO. 

First  seiM  the  sorcerer !  suffer  him  not  to  speak ! 

The  holy  judges  of  the  Inquisition 

Shall  hear  his  first  words.^— Look  yon  pale,  Lofd 

VaWei?  

Plain  evidence  have  we  here  of  roost  foul  aofoeiy' 
There  is  a  dungeon  underneath  diis  cssde. 
And  as  you  hope  for  mild  interpretation. 
Surrender  instantly  the  keys  and  chaige  of  it 
ORDONIO  (lecowertiy  hmsdf  as/rim  stupor,  li 
Senants.) 
WlnrbialayoaDotr  Off  with  him  t»  die  dnafeonf 
[Attfusk     "    '     — 


SCENE  n. 

l^krior<faCkqfd,wiapmntBiWmiow§. 

EmerTwanuu 


When  first  I  entered  this  pure  spot,  forebodings 
Press'd  heavy  on  my  heart:  bat  as  I  knelt. 
Such  calm  unwonted  bliss  possess'd  my  spirit, 
A  trance  so  cbudless,  that  those  sounds,  hard  fay. 
Of  trampling  uproar  fell  upon  mine  ear 
As  alien  and  unnoticed  as  the  ndn-elonn 
Beats  on  the  roof  of  some  foir  banqnet-roooir 

While  sweetest  melodies  are  warbling 

JEinfer  Valdbe. 
valdrz. 
Ye  pitying  samti,  forgive  a  fother^a  htindnssi. 
And  extricate  us  from  this  net  of  peril ! 


Who  wakes  anew  my  fears,  and  speaks  of  peal  t 

VALOBI. 

O  best  Teresa,  vrisely  wert  dioa  pranplad^ 
This  was  no  feat  of  mortal  agency! 
That  pieture-^Oh,  that  picture  tslk  m» dD! 
With  a  fladi  of  hght  it  came,  in  flames  it  ^ 
Self-knidled,self€0ONaned:  bright  as  diy  Lifei 
Soddan  and  unexpected  as  thy  Fate, 
Alvar!  My  son!  My  son!— The  Inqmntor — 
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REMORSE. 


TKEBBA. 

Torture  me  not!  But  Alvai^-Oh  of  Alvarf 

VALDEZ. 

How  oAen  wooM  he  ptesd  for  these  Mofeacoes ! 
The  brood  accurst !  remorseless*  coward  murderers ! 

TEKK8A  {wildly). 
Sof  to? — ^I  comprehend  you — ^He  in 

T4LDKZ  {with  averted  countenance). 

He  is  no  more ! 

TERESA. 

*0  mrow !  that  a  father's  voice  should  say  this, 
A  lather's  heart  believe  it ! 

VALDEZ. 

A  worse  sorrow 
Are  Fancy's  wild  hopes  to  a  heart  despairing ! 

TERESA. 

These  rays  that  shmt  in  through  those  gorgeous 

windows. 
From  yon  bright  orb— though  color'd  as  they  pass. 
Are  they  not  Light  ? — Even  so  that  voice.  Lord 

Valdez! 
Which  whispers  to  my  soul,  though  haply  varied 
%  many  a  &ncy,  many  a  wishful  hope. 
Speaks  yet  the  truth :  and  Alvar  lives  for  me ! 

VALDEZ. 

Tet,  fcr  three  wasting  years,  thus  and  no  other. 
He  has  Uved  for  thee — a  spirit  for  thy  spirit ! 
Uj  child,  we  must  not  give  religious  fiuth 
To  every  voice  which  makes  the  heart  a  Ustener 
To  in  own  wish. 

TERESA. 

I  breathed  to  the  Unerring 
pRoitfed  prayers.    Must  those  remain  un^nswer'd, 
Tet  impioas  sorcery,  that  holds  no  commune 
&ve  with  the  lying  Spirit,  claim  belief! 

▼ALDEZ. 

Oaot  tOHby,  noC  now  for  the  first  time 
Wti  Ahar  lost  to  tlie»— 

[Titming  eg,  altmd,  butyetoilo  kmtdf. 

DiwB'd,  o'erpower'd,  despairing  of  defence. 

At  his  bared  breast  he  seem'd  to  grasp  some  relict 

Uoie  dear  than  was  his  life 

TERESA  iwith  a  fahU  thriek). 

O  Heavens !  my  portrait ! 
AnAhbdid  giaap  it  in  his  death-pang! 

Off;  fidse  Demon, 

That  beafst  thy  black  wings  close  above  my  head ! 

(Orbonio  eTilers  with  the  keys  cf  the  dungeon 

in  hie  hand. 

Hodi!  who  cornea  here?   The  wizard  Moor's 

ployer! 
Mns  were  hia  murderers,  you  say  f  Saints  shield  us 
Fmn  wicked  thought»^-^ 

[Valdez  movee  tawarde  the  hack  of  the  ttage  to 
meet  Ordonio,  and  during  the  conduding 
Unes  of  Teresa's  speecA  appears  as  eagerly 
eoneerung  with  him. 

/«  Alvar  dead?  what  then? 
The  nuptial  ritea  and  funeral  shall  be  one ! 
Here's  no  abiding-place  for  thee,  Teresa. — 
Awiy!  they  see  me  noi— Tibit  seest  me,  Alvar! 
To  thee  I  beDd  my  course. — ^But  first  one  question, 
^  qoestion  to  Odonio. — ^My  Umbs  tremble — 
iWe  I  may  sit  unmark'd — a  moment  will  restore  me. 
[Retires  out  </sighL 
ORooifio  (Of  he  advances  with  Valdiz). 
IVse  are  the  dungeon  keys.    Monvtedro  knew  not 
Ihst  I  too  had  received  the  wizard  message, 


**  He  diat  can  faring  the  dead  to  life  again." 
But  now  he  is  satisfied,  I  plann'd  this  scheme 
To  work  a  full  conviction  on  the  culprit. 
And  he  intrusts  him  wholly  to  my  keeping. 

VALDEZ. 

T  is  well,  my  son !  But  have  jrou  yet  discovered 
Where  is  Teresa  ?  what  those  speeches  meant— 
Pride,  and  Hypocrisy,  and  Guilt,  and  Cunning  f 
Then  when  the  wizard  fix'd  his  eye  on  you. 
And  you,  I  know  not  why,  look'd  pale  and  trem- 
bled— 
Why — ^why,  what  ails  jrou  now  t — 
ORDONio  (confueeet). 

Me?  what  ails  met 
A  pricking  of  the  blood — It  might  have  happen'd 
At  any  other  time. — Why  scan  you  me  ? 

VALDEZ 

His  speech  about  the  corse,  and  stabs  and  murderers 
Bore  reference  to  the  assassins— 

ORDONIO. 

Duped!  duped!  duped 
The  traitor,  Isidore !  [A  pause ;  then  wildly. 

I  tell  thee,  my  dear  father! 
I  am  most  glad  of  this. 

VALDEZ  {confuted). 

True— Sorcery 
Merits  its  doom  ;  and  this  perchance  may  guide  us 
To  the  discovery  of  the  murderen. 
I  have  their  statures  and  their  several  fiu^ea 
So  present  to  me,  that  but  once  to  moat  them 
W<mld  be  to  recognize. 

OROONIO. 

Tea!  yml  we recognfata Umb 
I  waa  benumb'd,  and  staggered  op  and  down 
Through  darkness  without  light— dark— dark— darit ! 
My  flesh  crept  chill,  my  Umbs  Iblt  maBacled, 
As  bad  a  anake  ooil'd  roond  them !— Now  *tiitM- 


And  the  bkMMl  dancea  fireely  tfarangfa  its  diannab! 

[T\mu  cf  ahr^y  ;  CAsn  to  himte^ 
This  is  my  virtuous,  grateful  Isidore ! 

[Then  mimicking  Isidore's  SMMfiep  and  mnes. 
*'A  oommoQ  trick  of  gratitude,  my  Lord !" 
Oh  Gratitude !  a  dagger  would  dissect 
His  ** own  fhll  heart" — 'twere  good  to  see  ill  color. 

VALDEZ. 

Theoe  magic  sights !  O  that  I  ne'er  had  yielded. 
To  3rour  entreaties !  Neither  had  I  yielded. 
But  that  in  spite  of  your  own  seeming  fidUi 
I  held  it  fi>r  some  innocent  stratagem. 
Which  Love  had  prompted,  to  remove  die  donbli 
Of  wild  Tereaa — by  ftndea  quelling  fimdea! 

ORDONio  {in  a  slow  voioct  as  reasoning  to  himedf.) 
Love !  Love !  and  then  we  hate !  and  what  ?  and 

wherefore  ? 
Hatred  and  Love!  Fancies  opposed  by  frncies! 
What,  if  one  reptile  sting  another  reptile! 
Where  is  the  crime  ?  The  goodly  ftoe  of  Natnra 
Hath  one  disfeaturing  stain  the  less  upon  it 
Are  we  not  all  predestined  Transiency, 
And  cold  Dishonor?    Grant  it,  that  thia  hand 
Had  given  a  morsel  to  the  hungry  wonns 
Somewhat  too  early — ^Where  's  the  crime  of  dus  t 
That  this  must  needs  bring  on  the  idiocy 
Of  moiat-ejred  Penitence— 'tb  like  a  dream! 

VALDflZ. 

Wild  talk,  my  son  *  But  thy  ezoass  of  Ibeling-- — 
[Averting  hKmtetf 
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Alsost,  I  iBV,  it  hstli 

oRDomo  (MOID  III  MKIoyvf,  «>m2  now  addrmmng 
ki$  father  :  mnd  JuM  after  the  ipesdk  Am 
comrmcc^Tejuesa  rti^ppmtn  ami  admmcM 
dowlyy. 
Say,  I  had  laid  a  body  in  the  nin! 
Well !  in  a  month  there  swann  forth  from  die  eone 
A  tbooand,  nay.  tan  thoaaand  aentient  beinga 
In  place  of  that  one  man. — Say,  I  had  IdXtd  him! 

[TkaESA  «Carto»  and  tiop$^  luUmmg, 
Tet  who  ahall  teU  me,  that  each  one  and  all 
Of  theee  ten  thoonnd  Uvea  is  not  aa  happy 
As  that  one  life,  which  being  puah'd  aside. 
Made  room  lor  theae  unnumber*d^— 

▼AU>n. 

Omeremadnesa! 

[Terisa  aioeef  kattUy  ftfrwatd*^  and  placei  ktrtdf 

directly  before  OanoNia 

OEDONio  {(chKking  the  feding  of  turprim,  and 

forcing  his  tones  into  an  expression  of 

plaifftd  courtesy). 

TtMiat  or  the  Phantom  of  Tereaa  t 

TBRBSA. 

Alas!  the  Phantom  only,  if  in  troth 

The  substance  of  her  Being,  her  Life's  life. 

Have  ta*en  its  flight  through  Alvar's  death-wound — 

(A /WW*.)  l¥here— 

(Even  coward  Murder  grants  the  dead  a  grave) 
O  tell  me,  Valdei !-— «nswer  me,  Ordonio ! 
Where  lies  the  corM  of  my  betrothed  hnaband  t 

ORDONIO^ 

There,  where  Ordonio  likewiae  would  lain  lie ! 
In  the  dieep-oompelUng  earth,  in  unpieroed  dark- 

neai! 
Far  whik  we  ijv»— 
An  inward  day  that  aeyar,  never  aeta, 
IjIhitit  round  the  aoul,  and  mocka  the  ckisinf  ay»> 

lids! 
0««r  his  reeky  grave  the  Fir-grove  sigfaa 
A  lulling  ceaseless  diige !  T  is  well  with  him. 

[Strides  cff  in  agitation  towards  the  attar,  bai 

fwtnms  as  Valdkz  is  speaking. 
TERI8A  irecoHing  with  the  expression  tq>prepriale 

the  passion). 
The  nek  I  the  fii^grove !  [7b  Valdu. 

Didst  tAoii  hear  him  say  it? 
Hush!  I  will  ask  him! 

VALDKZ. 

Urge  himnot^noCnow! 
Thia  we  beheld.    Nor  Bis  nor  1  know  more, 
Than  what  the  magic  imagery  reveal'd. 
The  QfiMsin.  who  press'd  foremost  of  the  three 

OROONIO. 

A  tender-hearted,  scrupulous,  gratrfuL  villain. 
Whom  I  will  strangle ! 

VALDKZ  (looking  wUh  anxious  disquiet  at  his  Son,  y 
attempting  to  proceed  with  his  description). 
While  his  two 


ORDONIO. 

Dead !  dead  already!  what  care  we  for  die  dead! 

VALORS  (10  TBREBA). 

Pity  him!  saodie  him!  disenchant  his  spirit ! 
These  supernatural  shows,  this  stnmge  disckisiire, 
And  this  too  fond  aflbction.  which  sdll  broods 
O'er  Alvar'a  fote,  and  still  boms  to  avenge  il— 
Theae,  struggling  with  hia  hopeless  love  for  you, 
Dtelemper  bin,  and  give  raali^ 
lie  the  cwtnrea  of  his  foncy— 


OROOlTfO. 

bit  so? 

Tee !  yee!  even  like  a  chiM,  diat,  too  abnipify 
Roused  by  a  glare  of  light  from  deepest  sleeps 
Starts  up  bewikler'd  and  talks  idly. 

(Then  mysteriously.)  Father! 

What  if  the  Moors  that  made  my  brodier's  gFav«» 
Even  now  were  digging  ours  ?  What  if  the  bolt. 
Though  aim'd,  I  doubt  not,  at  the  son  of  Valdei; 
Yet  misB'd  its  true  aim  when  it  fell  oo  Alvar  f 


Alvar  ne'er  fought  against  the  Moors,— say  rather. 
He  was  their  advocate ;  but  yon  had  march'd 
With  fire  and  desolation  through  their  villagea. 
Yet  he  by  chance  was  captured. 

ORDONIO. 

Unknown,  peiliiqi^ 
Captured,  yet,  as  the  son  of  Valdez,  murder'd. 
Leave  all  to  me.    Nay,  whither,  gentle  LmIj  f 


A  better,  surer  U|^t 

Both  VALDRS  and  ordonio. 
Whither? 


What  seek  you  now  ? 


To  guide 


To  the  only  place 
l¥here  life  yet  dwells  for  me,  and  ease  of  heart 
These  walls  seem  threatening  to  fall  in  upon  warn  I 
Detain  me  not !  a  dim  Power  drives  me  heooe* 
And  that' will  be  my  guide. 

valdez. 

Tofindakwer! 
Suits  that  a  high-bom  maiden's  modeaty  f 

0  folly  and  shame!  Tempt  not  my  rage,  Tanaa  ! 

TERESA. 

Hopeless,  I  foar  no  human  being's  rage. 

And  am  I  hastening  to  the  anns        O  HeaTen! 

1  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  my  beloved ! 

[Exil,  Valdez  following  efier  hm 
ordonio. 
This,  then,  is  my  reward !  and  I  must  love  kerf 
Sooro'd  !  shudder'd  at !  yet  love  her  still  f  ye« ! 

yes! 
By  the  deep  feelings  of  Revenge  and  Hate 
I  will  still  love  her — woo  hei^— <dm  her  toe ! 
(A  pauss)  faidora  safe  and  silent,  and  the  pertiait 
Found  on  the  wizard — he,  belike,  sel^poiaoo'd 
To  eacape  the  craeller  flamea  My  aool  akni 

triumph! 


The  mfaie  is  undermined !  Bkiod !  Blood 
They  thiiat  for  thy  blood!  fiky  bkNid,OrdoBio! 

The  hunt  is  up!  and  in  the  imdnigfat  wood, 
With  lights  to  daale  and  with  nets  they  eeek 
A  timid  prey:  and  lo!  the  tigei^a  eya 
Glares  in  the  red  flame  of  his  huBter'k  tssoli ! 
To  Isidore  I  wiU  dispatdi  a  mesaage. 
And  hue  him  to  the  eavem !  ay,  that  eavaail 
He  cannol  &U  to  find  it   Thither  111  lure  Ui^ 
Wheooe  he  shall  never,  never  more  retufar 

[Looks  through  the  side 
A  rim  of  the  sun  lies  yet  upon  the  aea. 
And  new 't»  tone!  AIldMllbeda 
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ACTIV. 

SCENE  t 

A  oswm,  dark^  «m^  ttiftnr  m  glmm  0/  moonHght  ig 
«m  OH  one  mde  ai  ihe  ftiriAfr  rnd  pf  it  ,*  titppomd 
tn  be  ciMi  on  it  from  a  CTTWfe  in  a  part  0/  the 
natswn  <™i  ^  wiffhL  Isidore  o/mw,  an  txtinguitked 
(BTck  in  ktM  kaitd, 

ftt4  Hwmt  A  tnorjitg  leiier — vory  moving  f 
*Hi»  life  in  diiiig^j-,  no  place  nafe  bm  this  I 
twmhJM  mm  wow  to  telk  of  gmtitude.'* 
And  fel^-bui  no !  iheM?  can't  bo  mcli  m  YtlUiiL 
Itcannoi  bet 

ThsnJtfl  to  thm  Ititle  crevjce, 
Whith  lelfl  the  fiMK»ti!ight  in !  J 11  pj  and  iit  by  iL 
To  i^p  Bi  m  ITM,  or  tee  %  he-goat V  beard, 

Of  bear  a  cow  ht  iwo  breathe  ji^ud  in  their  ileeii 

Any  thing  but  ihu  crash  of  wntar-drofw! 
T\iem  4uU  abortive  sioundi  that  fret  th©  tilenc© 
With  puny  thn-artingii  and  nrock  opposition  I 
&  Um^  ihm  deatb-wmtch  to  a  dead  man's  ear. 

$^mai^sthif  retnrtiM  a/l^r  a  miatiis*g  ehpse^ 

tn  an  €c^aty  of  /ear- 
A  ballkh  pit .'  The  very  same  I  drmmi  of! 
I  ^at  ju»t  in — and  thme  diuitn'd  (ingem  of  iff 
Winch  duidid  my  hair  uj>,'  Ha!-^what*i  thatr-ii 

[IsinoaK  itandM  Moiing  ai  amdhtr  rvrui  tn 
thi  cat}tFH.  In  tht  mean  aW  Oftfiowio  en- 
ter* miA  a  tutch,  a  fid  haUtnit  to  Ijaii>oi.E. 

tSltWRE, 

i  twear  that  I  nw  something  moving  thei^  I 

TW  snoimihine  cam©  and  went  Uke  a  ila^h  of  light* 

niiig— ^^ 
I  fwear,  I  «iw  it  move. 

«inoi*iii  igms$  into  tli£  Tttx$$,  thai  irtefA^  and  «*ift 
^TEOf  team). 

A  Jutting  day  ttotie 
l*tefB  tm  die  li»f  bnk  wocd,  that  gpowa  beneftth : 
And  tho  weed  nods  nnd  ddpta. 

A  jetl  to  laugh  at  f 
h  *w  wt  thai  whkh  teat^d  me»  good  my  Lmd. 


OUKJNIO. 

thenr 


Vhai^wed  yoQ, 

urnDm;. 

¥o«  se«  tbnt  htde  rilll 

£l%Ali  Ait  IcffcA  al  ChiDo?*to*s,  ttnd  whik  Ughtuig  it. 
[A  tighlod  toitih  in  the  hand, 
ft  HmzipleaMuit  oljjcci  hpro — one's  bfeath 
na«  loaiiil  ihe  flaine.  and  makfHs  aa  many  oolon 
hi  Ht^  dun  doiufa  th»t  tniTel  near  iKa  iman.) 

-J  «^  thai  cjevic*  thore  f 
w»ch  eitingijjsh'd  by  thi»e  water  dit>|«, 
\fld  RiarkJng  that  ihe  nxMjnlight  tame  from  thonca, 
^pl  in  in  ji,  meaning  to  iit  there; 
■teiie^  bad  J  roea^ired  tv^eniy  patm — 
%  Wy  bending  forward,  yen,  r^erbalanced 
*tani  beyaiM]  recutl,  un  ihn  clitn  hrukk 
J^^fca^  cbonn  I  Rtepi.    TiiP  ihadowy  m^jonshine 
r^Nf  Aa  Void*  fO  uountorfajied  8(ibti«)«a* 
N 


That  ray  foot  hiing  aslant  adcrt^n  Ihe  edge. 
WoM  it  ray  own  feai  f 

Fav  loo  hath  id  inatractal 
(And  yol  inch  dem  oi  tbaai  are  wildly  told  of 
And  yet  aits  Beingi  Ihat  hv*,  yn  not  for  the  dye) 
An  arm  of  froflt  above  and  from  behind  me 
Plufik'd  up  and  iiiatoh'd  me  backward.     Mertifnl 

Heaven! 
Ym  smile !  slaa,  even  imileB  look  ghastly  here ! 
My  lAid,  I  prey  you,  go  yourielf  and  \h\v  it. 

OJUMNIO* 

It  mtm  have  *hot  some  pJaaiam  feehnga  through  yaiL 

SatDOKE. 

If  every  atom  rtf  a  dead  man*H  Hath 
Should  creep,  caeh  one  with  a  partieukr  Ufa, 
Yet  all  m  cold  as  ever — *twaa  juit  bo! 
Op  had  it  dxiEilcti  needle  pciint*  cif  fn»t 

Upon  a  feveriih  bond  made  luddenly  bald 

ORDOSio  {inkmipfing  him). 

I  blush  for  thy  cowafdjee-    li  might  have  siartledt 
I  gmnt  yotj,  even  a  hmte  mt\n  for  a  moment— 
But  tilth  a  panio — 

When  a  hoy*  ray  Lord  I 
I  could  have  icato  whole  houfs  besido  that  chami* 
Piifch'd  m  htige  sioneR,  and   h^RJ  ihem  strike  and 

ruttle 
Againiit  ii»  horrid  «dea:  Ami  hung  ray  head 
l/jw  dow-n,  and  lintenM  nil  ih«  h«ivy  fmgmttitt 
Sank  y.nh  Mm  craah  in  tfiai  niill  gmnning  wel^ 
Which  never  thiraty  pilgrim  Mest,  whif-h  nevar 
A  hving  Ihing  camfl  iiear— imleai,  perchance, 
Some  hlir^d'wofin  batten»  on  ih&  mpy  mould 
Clcae  at  its  edge. 

oRnoitio. 
Art  ihmi  more  coward  mm  I 

ISIDORE. 

Call  hiraT  that  fcara  hiii  fellou-man,  a  coward  f 
I  fear  not  man — hut  thi»  inhumiin  eav^m. 
It  were  loo  bad  n  prinon-houifti  fnr  goblins. 
Be«ida  (you  'II  smile,  my  Lat^i  but  tru*  it  jit, 
My  lost  night's  uleep  was  very  porely  haunted 
By  what  bod  paae'd  between  us  in  the  mortiing. 

0  sleep  of  horrorp !  Sow  nm  down  and  star^  al 
By  Forms  so  hideous  tiisi  they  mock  r^menibran<»^ 
Now  seeing  nothing  »nd  iniaginini^  nothing. 
But  only  bring  nfmid—fitiM  with  Fear ! 
WhUe  evoiy  goo^Uy  or  familiar  Ibna 

Had  a  sttange  pokier  d*  breathing  lerroi  itmnd  taef 

1  saw  you  m  a  ihonvmd  fearful  shapes ; 
And,  r  entr&ti  your  lotdship  to  believe  ma* 
In  my  Iwt  drgara 

OBDOiVtO. 

Wein 
niDoii;. 

I  wnt  in  the  aet 
Of  falhng  down  that  chasm,  when  Alhadni 
Waked  me  t  she  beoni  n»y  heart  beat. 
oa^Mio. 

*r  J        ^       .       .  Strange  mm^* 

Had  you  been  ha^e  befow  J 

iift&oaE, 

Never,  my  Lotd  * 

But  Bune  eyea  dO  not  see  it  now  raoro  clearf y, 

Than  in  my  dr^eam  I  saw-^that  very  chmm, 

OfjiONio  tttamlti  Imt  in  tknit^hf.  then  after  a  pmm,) 

1  )mam  not  irty  it  should  be  *  y«i  it  i#— 
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Whatk^myLoid? 


OBOomo. 
AbhofraU  fi«B  our 


ToUlai 


Eioept  in  MU^deAnoeb 

ORDONia 


ORDONia 

Why,  that  *8  my  case ;  and  yet  the  ■oul  reooili  from  it- 
Tii  80  with  me  at  least    Bat  you,  peifaapib 
Have  Blenier  feelings  t 

ISIDORE. 

Something  troaHea  yoo. 
How  shall  I  seire  your  By  the  life  you  gave  me. 
By  all  that  makes  that  life  of  value  to  me. 
My  wife,  my  babes,  my  honor,  I  swear  to  you. 
Name  it,  and  I  will  toil  lo  do  the  thmg, 
If  it  be  innocent!  But  this,  my  Lord, 
Is  not  a  place  where  you  could  perpetrate, 
No^  nor  propose,  a  wicked  thing.    The  darkness. 
When  ten  stridaioflS  we  know  *t  is  cheerful  moonlifl^ 
CoUecfe  die  guilt,  and  crowds  it  round  the  heart 
It  must  be  innocent 
(puwNio  daHtfy.  oatf  m  Oefiduig  tf  teff-jutdfea- 
tim,iabvih^hBe<meewetqfkiiownckBracUrami 
aelums,  tpmkutg  rf  kmael/  in  Ab  tkbdpermm, 
oanoNio. 
Thyself  be  jndgs- 
One  of  our  ftmily  knew  this  place  weU. 

ISXDOBB. 

Whot  whenf  my  Loidf 

OEDONIO. 

What  boots  k,  who  or  when  ? 

Hang  np  thy  ttucb-^  *11  tell  his  tale  to  diee. 

[lisy  hang  9^  Adr  forcAsf  m  mm  ridge  tn 

He  was  a  man  diflerent  from  odier  men. 
And  he  despised  ifaem,  yet  revered  himsel£ 

IKDOmB  (osiils). 
He!  adespiaodf  Thou Vl  spelling  of  diyself! 
I  am  oo  my  goard,  however :  no  snrpriae. 

[TlleiifoOiooina 
What!  hewaamadt 

OBDomo. 
All  men  aeea'd  mad  to  him! 
Nature  had  made  him  fbr  some  other  planet. 
And  pfess'd  his  soul  into  a  human  shape 
By  aocidenC  or  malioe.    In  this  world 
He  feand  no  iU  companion. 


Of 


k  are  mosdy  proud. 


(AshTs. 


And 


OBDOmO. 

He  walk'd  akme, 
I  dioagfatB  uBaoaght>for  troubled  hha 
J  within  would  stin  be  shadowmg  out 
All  possibilities;  and  with  these  shadows 
Ks  mmd  held  dalhanoe.    Once,  as  so  it  happeaTd, 
A  irnay  orom*d  him  wiUer  than  the  rest: 
Td  dns  in  moody  murmar  and  low  voice 
He  yieUM  uttersnce,  as  seme  tilk  in  sleeps 
Ha  maa  who  heard  him. — 

Why  dUst  thou  look  nand  f 


ISIDORE. 

I  have  a  prattler  diree  years  old.  my  Lord ! 

In  trudi  he  is  my  darling.    As  I  went 

From  fbrdi  my  door,  he  made  a  moan  m  sleep — 

But  I  am  tallong  idly — pray  proceed ! 

And  what  did  this  manf 

ORDONia 

With  his  human  hand 
He  gave  a  substance  and  reality 
To  diat  wild  &ncy  of  a  possible  thing. — 
Well  it  was  done!  [TkeMvaymOBf 

Why  babblest  thou  of  goiltr 
The  deed  was  done,  and  it  pass'd  &irly  off 
And  he  whose  tale  1  tell  thee— dost  thou  Uatenf 

ISIDORE. 

I  would,  my  Lord,  you  were  by  my  fire-side, 
I*d  listen  to  you  with  an  eager  eye. 
Though  you  began  this  cloudy  tale  at  midnigiht; 
But  I  do  listen — ^pny  proceed,  my  Lord. 

ORDONIO. 

Where  WBsIf 


He  of  whom  you  tell  the  tale— 

ORDoma 
Surveying  all  things  widi  a  quiet  scorn. 
Tamed  himself  down  to  living  purposes, 
The  oocupatioDs  and  the  semblances 
Of  ordinary  men — and  such  he  aeem'd ! 
But  that  same  over-ready  agent    he 

ISIDORE. 

Ah!  what  of  Am,  my  Lord! 

ORDONIO. 

.    He  proved  a  toaitor, 
BetiBy*d  die  mystery  to  a  brother  traitor. 
And  they  between  diem  hatob'd  a  damned  plot 
To  hunt  him  down  to  in&my  and  deadi. 
What  did  the  Valdei  f  I  am  proud  of  the  nama» 
Since  he  dared  do  it — 

[pRDOino  gratpi  hi$  naord^  and  lunu  €ffrom 
Isioorb;  then  t^tor  a  fmim  ntmmM, 
^tar  nnkff  buni  dimly* 

ISIDORE. 

A  dark  tale  darkly  finish*d!  Nay,  my  Lonl! 
Tell  what  he  did. 

OROomo. 
Tliat  which  his  wisdom  prompted — 
He  made  that  Traitor  meet  hhn  m  this  cavenir 
And  here  he  kill'd  the  Traitor. 

ISIDORE. 

No!  diefboir 
He  had  not  wit  enough  to  be  a  traitor. 
Poor  thick-eyed  beede !  not  to  have  ibraseen 
lliat  he  who  guird  thee  widi  a  whimpered  lie 
To  murder  his  own  brodier,  would  not  scrapie 
To  murder  ikee^  if  e*er  his  guilt  grew  jealous. 
And  he  could  steal  upon  thee  in  die  dark ! 

ORDONIO. 

Thou  wooldst  not  then  have  come,  if 

BIDORB. 

Oh  yes,  my  Lord ! 
I  would  have  met  hbn  aim'd,  and 
[bnoRB  fftroiof  qf  Ut  rtibe; 
mtd  dnnet  kU  tword. 


scared  die 
kmmV 


oRDomo. 
Now  this  is  eio^eot,  and  waims 
Mf  heart  was  drawing  back. 
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WidiwMkadwoiHniriifenvlci.   Now  my  Ven- 

gMDoe 
Beekon  me  onwards  with  a  warrior's  mien, 
And  dahni  that  life,  my  pitjr  robb'd  her  of— 
NowwiUIkiUtheMhanklesssUTe!  and  ooonS  it 
Aaoog  mj  oomfortaMe  thought*  hereafter. 

UIDORK. 

And  aU  mj  little  onea  fiitheriosa  ■ 

Pie  dMm  first 
Ijltyjigkt;  Okdokio dimrwulBiDOiiX,mnd in dU- 
mwMg  him  tkrmukUnoordtqf  thai  receat  cppo- 
mU  to  which  Uky  were  tianding.  Imumre  hurries 
biiothereceu  with  hieton^  OtLOOtitofoBcwt  him ; 
•  Umd  cry  of  "  Traitor!  Moruter  !  -  is  heard 
/roM  (fte  enieni,  oimJ  m  a  MOiieal  Ordonio  rrfvrns 

ORDONIO. 

IhtTehitri*d  him  down  the  chasm !  Treason  for  trea- 


Hush»  dMMightlei 


Muraifaana^ 


Nay^itwafceatHdriftM 
n*kspiiit 


▼▲LOB. 

No  more  of 
What  if  Monyiadro  or  his  creatorea  hear  na 
i  dare  not  listen  to  you. 


My  hooor'd  Lotd^ 
Tlieae  were  my  Alvar's  lemons  \  and  wheae'ar 
I  bend  me  o*er  his  portrait,  I  repeat  them»- 
Aa  if  to  give  a  voice  to  the  urate  image. 

valOkz. 
*We  have  moura'd  for  AWar. 


Of  his  sad  fiite  there  now  remains  no  doubt 
Have  I  no  other  son  ? 


Hedlrwwr  of  it :  henceforward  let  him  sleep 
Adreomlesi  sleep,  from  which  no  wife  can  wake  him. 
Ua  imm  too  is  made  out— Now  fer  his  (riend. 

[£sit  Oroonkk 


7^ 


SCENE  IL* 

Govt  qf  a  Sarocemc  or  Oolhie  Caitle, 
'  a  Dungeon  visible. 


withtkelrom  Oatei 


Hwuhilling  Superstition !  thou  canst  glaxe 

ETcn  Pity's  eye  with  her  own  fiocen  tear. 

h  Tim  I  urge  the  tortures  that  await  him ; 

Ifm  Selma,  reverend  guardian  of  my  childhood, 

My  MOod  mother,  shuts  her  heart  against  me ! 

WeH  I  have  won  from  her  what  moat  imports 

The  present  need,  this  secret  of  the  dungeon, 

lami  only  to  herself— A  Moor!  a  Sorcerer! 

No»  I  have  faith,  that  Nature  ne'er  permitted 

Aaeum  to  wear  a  form  so  noble.    True, 

1  Mt  DOC,  that  Oidonio  had  subom'd  him 

To  set  now  part  in  some  unholy  fraud ; 

^  Mt  doubt,  that  for  some  unknown  porpooe 

Hi  bath  bsfBed  his  suborner,  terroiHrtruck  him, 

Aad  that Onkmio  meditates  revenge! 

^■7 NiriTe  is  fiz'd!  myself  w^  reaene  him, 

^kam  if  haply  he  know  anght  of  Alvar. 

£Mer  Valdxz. 


VALUES. 

^  iBd¥— and  gating  at  the  massive  door 
Otdat  ftU  Dungeon  which  thou  ne'er  hadst  sight  of; 
^wlat,  perdiance,  thy  in&nt  &ncy  shaped  it, 
^^ths  nurw  still'd  thy  cries  with  unmeant  threata. 
'W  by  my  faith.  Girl !  this  same  wiard  haunts  diee ! 
A  >Wely  man,  and  eloquent  and  tender — 

[H'iCftafiMsr. 
^tea  ^ed  wonder  if  a  lady  sighs 
Kvioat  the  thought  of  what  these  stem  Dominioana— 

iniBA  (mtt  eallessn  i$idignatien). 
,  J^bomr  of  dMir  ghMtly  panhhmenti 
^too'ertop  the  height  ef  all  compasaann, 
^  I  Aoald  feel  loo  little  for  mine  enemy, 
^  ii  wot  poanble  I  eeold  foel  mofo, 
^  iho^ih  the  dearaat  inmatea  of  o 
^•liooaa'dloaaflbrtbani.  That  soch  dungs 


Speak  not  of  him! 
That  low  imposture !  That  mysterious  picture  f 
If  thk  be  madness,  must  I  wed  a  madman  ? 
And  if  not  madness,  there  is  mystery, 
And  guilt  doth  lurk  behind  it 

VALOBZ. 

Is  this  well  T 

TEllXSA. 

Yes,  it  ii  truth  :  saw  you  his  countenance*? 
How  rage,  remorse,  and  scorti-,  and  stupid  fear; 
Displaced  each  other  with  swifl  interchanges? 

0  that  I  had  indeed  the  sorcerer's  power  J-'^-''-^ 

1  would  call  up  before  thine  eym  die  hnage 
Of  my  betrothed  Alvar,  of  thy  first-bom ! 
His  ovm  fidr  countenance,  lus  kingly  foreliead. 
His  tender  smiles,  love's  day-dawn  on  his  lips ! 
That  spiritual  and  almost  heavenly  lig^t 
In  his  commanding  eye — ^hii  mien  h«roic,- 
Virtue's  own  native  heraldry !  to  man 
Genial,  and  pleasant  to  his  guar^an  angat 
Whene'er  he  gladden'd,  how  the  gladness  i. 
Wide  round  him!  and  when  ofl  with  sweOmg  teai% 
Flash'd  through  by  indignation,  he  bewail'd 

The  vmrongs  of  Belgium's  mar^d  patrfols. 
Oh,  what  a  grief  was  there    for  joy  toenvy. 
Or  gaae  npoo  enamonr'd ! 

Omy&dwrr 
Recall  diat  morning  when  we  knrit  logellMr, 
And  thou  didst  bless  onr  loves !  O  even  now, 
Even  now,  my  sire !  to  thy  mind's  eye  ptaam  Ubw 
Aa  at  that  moment  he  rose  up  before  thfae. 
Stately,  with  beaming  look !  Place,  plaoe  bsadshJT 
Ordonio's  dark  perturbed  countenance ! 
Then  bid  me  (Oh  thou  oouldst  not)  bid  me  torn 
From  him,  the  joy,  the  triumph  of  our  kind! 
To  take  in  exohainge  that  brooding  man,  who  nevaV 
lifb  np  his  eye  from  the  earth,  unless  losoowk- 


»VMsAwisgs.llolsl. 


VALDKS. 

Ungrateftd  woman!  I  have  tried  to  itiffe 
An  old  man's  passion!  war  it  not  enoogh 
That  dioQ  hadst  made  my  son  a  restless  nan, 
Bankh'd  his  haalthx  and  half  mlhinged  his 
Bnt  that  diou  vrilt  insult  him  widi  sospkmit 
And  toU  to  blast  his  honor?  I  am  old, 
A  comfortless  oU  man! 
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Enter  a  Pkabant  amiprtmnlU  a  kUer  to  Yaldez. 

VALDKZ  ireaiing  tQ. 

"  He  4Bra«  not  venture  htthar!'*  Why  what  can  this 

mmat 
••  Lest  the  FamUiaiB  of  tha  InqnMitioin, 
That  watch  around  my  gatee,  iboiild  inleroepc  him ; 
But  he  coQjures  me,  that  without  delay 
1  hasito  to  him — lor  my  own  take  entreata  me 
To  guard  from  danger  him  I  hold  imprison'd — 
He  will  reveal  a  tecret,  the  joy  of  which 
Will  even  outweigh  the  lorrow."— Why  what  can 

thkbe7 
Perchance  it  is  some  Moorish  stratagem, 
To  have  in  me  a  hostage  for  his  safety. 
Nay,  that  they  dare  not?  Ho!  collect  my 
I  will  go  thither — ^let  them  arm  themselvea. 

[£n(  Valdkz. 
TKEISA  (aUme). 
The  moon  is  high  in  heaven,  and  all  is  hush'd. 
Tet,  anxious  Ustener !  i  have  seem'd  to  hear   ^ 
A  low  dead  thunder  mutter  through  the  night* 
As  'twere  a  giant  angry  in  hn  sleep. 
OAlvar!  Alvar!  that  they  could  return. 
Those  blessed  days  that  imitated  heaven. 
When  we  two  wont  to  walk  at  eventide ; 
When  we  saw  naught  but  beauty ;  when  we  heard 
The  voice  of  that  Almighty  One  virho  loved  us 
In  every  gale  that  hreatlrod,  and  vrave  that  mur- 
mured! 
O  we  have  listen*d,  even  till  high-wrought  pleasure 
Hath  half  assumed  the  countenance  of  giieC 
And  the  deep  sigh  seem'd  to  heave  up  a  weij^ 
Of  blias,  that  press'd  too  heavy  on  the  heart 

[Apauae. 
And  this  majestic  Moor,  seems  he  not  one 
Who  oft  and  long  communing  with  my  Alvar 
Hath  drunk  in  kindred  lustre  from  his  presence, 
And  guides  me  to  hun  with  reflected  light  ? 
What  if  m  yon  dark  dungeon  coward  Treachery 
Be  groping  for  him  with  epvenom'd  poniard — 
Hence,  womaniah  fears,  traitors  to  love  and  duty— • 
I'll  free  him.  [ExUTkmmba, 


SCKNEIIL 


The  Mountaina  hjf  moonUgkt.    Alhaora  dUme  m  a 
MoorUkdre$9, 

AI^HADRA. 

Ton  fci^wflitig  woods,  tfiat  tonch'd  by  autumn  seem 
As  they  were  blossoming  hues  of  fire  and  gold ; 
The  flower4ike  woods,  most  lovely  in  decay. 
The  many  clouds,  the  sea,  the  rock,  the  sands, 
lie  in  die  silent  moonshine :  and  the  owl, 
(Strange !  very  strange !)  the  screech-owl  only  wakes ! 
Sole  voice,  sole  eye  of  all  this  world  of  beauty ! 
Unless,  perhaps,  she  sing  her  screeching  song 
To  a  herd  of  wolves,  that  skulk  athint  for  blood. 
Why  such  a  thing  am  I  \ — ^Where  are  these  mant 
I  n^d  the  sympathy  of  human  foces, 
To  beat  away  this  deep  contempt  for  all  thinip. 
Which  quenches  my  revenge.    Oh !  wooki  to  AOa, 
The  raven,  or  the  sea«mew,  were  appointed 
To  bring  me  food !  or  rather  that  my  soul 
Could  drink  in  life  from  the  universal  air! 
It  were  a  lot  divine  hi  some  small  skiff 
me  Ocean'i  houidlasi  solitude, 


To  float  for  ever  with  a  careless  eonrsa. 
And  think  myself  the  only  being  alive  ! 

My  children ! — ^Isidore's  children ! — Son  of  Valdas, 
This  hath  new-struzig  mine  arm.  Th9u  oowaid  tyiaal! 
To  stuptfy  a  woman's  heart  with  anguish. 
Till  she  forgot*— even  that  she  was  a  mother ! 
{Skejixf  her  eye  on  the  earth.    Then  drop  tn  one  q/ler 
another^  from  di/erent  parte  ef  iMe  atage,  a  cat^ 
tiderablt  number  of  Marttcoee^  ofi  tn  Mooriak  gar^ 
menlB  and  Moorish  armor.     They  form  a  ctrde  «f 
a  dietance  round  Alhadra,  and  remain  silent  tiU 
the  second  in  command,  Naomi,  enters,  dislingmitkei 
by  his  dress  and  armor,  and  by  the  silent  obeiaames 
paid  to  him  on  his  entrance  by  the  other  Moora. 

NAOMI. 

Woman !  may  Alia  and  the  Prophet  Uess  diee ! 
We  have  obey'd  thy  call  Where  is  our  diieff 
And  why  didst  thou  eqjoin  these  Moorish  gaimanta  t 

Alhadia  iraiaing  her  eyes,  and  looking  round  ms  dU 

drch). 
Warriors  of  Mahomet!  feithfhl  in  die  battle! 
My  countrymen !  Come  ye  prepared  to  work 
An  honorable  deed  f  And  would  ye  work  it 
In  the  slave's  garb  7  CurM  on  those  Christian  robea! 
They  are  spell-blasted :  and  whoever  wears  thea» 
His  arm  shrinks  withered,  his  heart  mella  away» 
And  his  bones  soften. 

NAOMI. 

Where  is  Isidore  f 
ALHADRA  (tn  o  deep  low  voice). 
This  night  I  went  fhim  forth  my  house,  and  left 
His  children  all  asleep :  and  he  was  Uving ! 
And  I  retum'd  and  found  them  still  asleep^ 
But  he  had  peiish'd 

ALL  THE  MORBBCOn. 

Perish'd? 


Hehadpeiidi*d! 
Sleep  on,  poor  babes!  not  one  of  yon  dodi  knoir 
That  he  is  fadierloss    a  desolate  orphan ! 
Why  should  we  wake  diem  ?  can  an  infimtfa  u^ 
Revenge  his  murder  ? 


ONE  MOREMOB  (fO  € 

Did  she  say  Us  mmderf 

MAOML 

Murder?  Notmurder'd? 

ALHADRA. 

Murder*d  by  a  Chnaliai ! 
[They  att  at  once  draw  their  aabr^^ 
ALHADRA  (fo  Naoml  who  odtMUKea  from  the  eirda^ 
Brother  of  Zagii  I  fling  away  thy  sword ; 
This  is  diy  chieflain's !    [He  atepa  forward  to  take  iL 

Dost  thou  dare  receiva  it  I 
For  I  have  sworn  by  Alia  and  die  Prophet, 
No  tear  shall  dhn  diese  eyes,  this  woman's  heart 
Shall  heave  no  groan,  dll  I  have  seen  diat  asvoid 
Wet  widi  die  life-blood  of  die  son  of  Valdes! 

[Apmaua. 
Ordonio  was  your  ohieflain's  murderar! 

NAOMI. 

Ha  dies,  fay  AHa. 
ALUhteaUng.) 

By  ABn! 


Hill  night  your  fihiaftain  am'd  kinaelC 
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KBMOBBEk 


n 


BntlftOow'd] 


Lla 


ALHAINU. 

Im,  the  moath  of  yonder  cavem. 

AAm*  a  'While  I  nw  the  nn  <^  Valdei 

Huh  by  with  flaring  torch ;  he  likewise  entered. 

Tlieie  was  another  and  a  longer  pause ; 

And  once,  methonght  I  heard  die  clash  of  swords ! 

And  soon  the  son  of  VaUes  reappeared : 

He  flnng  lus  torch  towards  tiie  moon  in  sport, 

Ab<  seeaa'd  as  he  were  mirthM !  I  stood  Ustoning, 

Iwpaliimt  hf  the  ftotsteps  ofmy  husband ! 

NAOML 

TboQ  caDedst  him? 

ALHADRA. 

I  crept  into  the  caTom — 
Twas  dark  and  very  sUent  [7^^  wOdly, 

Whatsaidstthoul 
No!  do!  I  did  not  dare  call,  Isidore, 
Lest  I  afaoold  hear  no  answer !  A  brief  while, 
Belike,  I  kat  all  thought  and  memory 
Of  diet  §x  which  I  came!  After  that  pause, 

0  Heaven !  I  heard  a  gioan,  and  fbllow'd  it: 
And  yet  another  groan,  which  guided  me 
into  a  strange  recess    and  ihere  was  hgit, 
A  hideoos  li|^ !  his  torch  lay  on  the  ground ; 
III  flame  burnt  dimly  o*er  a  chasm's  brink : 

1  spake ;  and  whilst  I  spake^  a  leeUe  groan 
GoM  firam  that  chasm!  it  was  his  last!  his  death- 
groan! 

MAOML 

Ggndbrt  her.  Alia. 

ATJtfnaA. 
I  stood  in  unimaginable  trance 
And  agony  Aat  cannot  be  remembered, 
liilnfiing  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan ! 
Btt  I  b^  heard  his  last:  my  husband's  death-groan! 


Hiis  is  the  prooess  of  oar  bve  ahd  wiidom 

To  each  pook  brodier  who  oieads  againal  a»^ 

Most  innoeem,  perhaps— and  what  if  guihyl 

b  thk  the  only  cure  ?  Aferotful  God ! 

Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  shrivell'd  up, 

By  ignorance  and  perching  poverty, 

W»  energies  roll  back  upon  his  heart, 

And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  till,  changed  to  poison* 

They  \ieaik  out  on  him,  like  a  lodiesome  plague 

spot! 

Then  we  (»11  in  our  pamper'd  mountebanks : 
And  this  is  their  best  cure !  unoomfbrted 
And  fiiendlesi  solitude,  groaning  and  tears, 
And  savage  &ces,  at  the  clanking  hour. 
Seen  through  the  steam  and  vapors  of  his  dangMn 
By  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight!  So  he  lies 
Circled  with  evil,  till  his  verywral 
Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelealy  deibnn'd 
By  sights  of  evermore  deformity! 
With  other  ministrations  thou,  O  Nature ! 
Healest  thy  wandering  and  distemper'd  child : 
Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences. 
Thy  sunny  hues,  &ir  forms,  and  breathing  sweeti  $ 
Thy  melodies  of  words,  and  winds,  and  waie»! 
TUl  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endnra 
To  be  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  thing 
Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy ; 
But,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way, 
His  angiy  spirit  heal'd  and  harmonised 
By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beau^^. 
I  am  chill  and  weary!  Yon  rude  bench  or  sloihe, 
In  that  dark  angle,  the  sole  resCing-plaoe ! 
But  the  seli4ipproving  mind  is  its  own  li^t. 
And  life's  best  warmth  still  radiates  fiom  die  heart 
Where  Love  siti  brooding,  and  an  honest  purposa 

[Retires  <mA  rf  mgkL 

Enter  Txkesa  wA  a  Taper, 


let  US  coward. 


NAOm. 


I  look'd  fiir  down  the  pit^ 
Mf  sig^t  was  bounded  by  a  jutting  fiagment: 
Ami  it  was  stain'd  with  bk)od.  Then  first  I  shriek'd. 
My  eye-baOfl  burnt,  my  brain  grew  hot  as  fire. 
And  all  the  hanging  drops  of  the  wet  roof 
Tom'd  into  blood — ^I  saw  them  turn  to  blood ! 
And  I  was  leaping  wildly  down  the  chasm, 
Whsn  on  the  fordier  brink  I  saw  his  sword. 
And  it  said,  Vengeance ! — Curses  on  my  tongue ! 
Ilie  mooo  hadi  moved  in  Heaven,  and  I  am  here. 
And  be  hath  not  had  vengeance !  Isidore ! 
Spirit  of  Isidore!  diy  murderer  lives! 
Away!  away! 

ALL. 

Aw^!  away! 

{She  ruakes  of^  aafdUmhtg  her. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  L 

A  Ihtngeon, 

AJLTAS  (fiUme)  rites  doidfffrom  ahedcf  reeds. 

ALTAE. 

And  tiiii  place  my  fore&then  made  for  man ! 


It  has  chill'd  my  very  lifo— my  own  voice 
Yet  when  I  hear  it  not,  I  seem  to  lose 
The  substance  of  my  being — my  strongest  grasp 
Sends  inwards  but  weak  witness  that  I  am. 
I  seek  to  cheat  the  echo — ^How  the  half  sounds 
Blend  with  this  strangled  light !  Is  he  not  here— 

O  for  one  human  face  here— but  to  see 
One  human  &ce  here  to  sustain  m& — Courage ! 
It  is  but  my  own  foar !  The  lifo  within  me. 
It  sinks  and  waven  like  this  cone  of  flame. 
Beyond  which  I  scarce  dare  kiok  onward !  Oh! 

[Skudiermg. 
If  I  foint !  If  this  inhuman  den  should  be 
At  once  my  death-bed  and  my  burial  vault! 
[Fnnlly  screams  as  Alvae  emerges  frem  ike  reetee, 

ALVAE  {nukes  towards  her^  and  catches  her  as  dhe 
is  falling). 

0  gracious  Heaven !  it  is,  it  is  Teresa ! 

1  £all  reveal  myself?  The  sudden  shock 
Of  rapture  will  blow  out  diis  spark  of  lift. 
And  Joy  complete  what  Tenor  has  begun. 

0  ye  impetuous  beatings  here,  be  still ! 
Teresa,  best  beloved !  pale,  pale,  and  oold ! 
Her  pulse  doth  flutter!  Teresa!  my  Teresa ! 

TlEiiA  {reooneringt  looks  round  aABy). 

1  heard  a  voice;  but  often  in  my  dreams 

I  hear  that  voice !  and  wake  and  try— end  tiy— 
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To  hear  it  mUaf !  Imt  I  nermr  ooold— 
Ani*tkmmpfh~€wmml  WeU:  be  a  dead— 
Mmder'd.iM^ftpf!  And  I  am  frtnt,  and  fiMl 
Ai  if  it  W0i«  no  pdnfiil  thinf  to  die! 

Belieye  it  not,  iweet  maid !  Believe  it  not. 
Beloved  woman!  Twat  a  low  impoitiire, 
Framed  bj  afuilty  wratch. 

TEMMMk  dnHretJrom  hm,  andfeMy  mfporU  herteff 
qgauut  apiOar  qf  de  dmgem). 

Ha!  WhoartdMnf 
ALVAE  (excteiingly  qfectai^ 
Snbom'd  bj  his  brother — 


Aaddeattfioa 
IdofiMgive 


Didft  lAoM  murder  him  ff 
now  repent?  Poor  troubled  man, 
and  may  Heaven  fiugive  diee! 

ALVAE. 


If  diou  didft  murder  him — 
Hii  ipiiit  ever  at  the  throne  of  God 
Ads  meiey  lor  diee:  prays  for  mercy  for  thee. 
With teaiB  in  Heaven! 

ALVAE. 

Alvar  was  not  murderU 
Be  eabn!  Be  calm,  sweet  maid ! 


Nay,  pay,  but  tell  me ! 

O 'tis  lost  again! 
llvo  dun  ooofused  pain— 

[A  jxnMe,  the  gnu  of  Alvae. 
Mysterious  man ! 
Medunks  I  can  not  fear  thee :  for  thine  eye 
Dodi  swim  with  love  and  pity— Well!  OidoBio— 
Oh  my  fiieboding  heart !  and  Ae  subom'd  thee. 
And  thou  didst  spare  his  Ufot  Bleanngs  shower  on 


As  many  as  the  drops  twice  counted  o*er 
|n  the  fond  ^uthful  heart  of  his  Tei 


ALVAR. 

I  can  endure  no  more.    The  Mooridi  Sorcerer 
flzislB  but  in  the  stain  upon  his  ftoe. 
^niat  pictnrn*- 

TIROA  {admmsea  fowonb  Ua). 
Ha!  speak  on! 

ALVAR. 

Beloved  Teresa! 
ft  told  but  half  the  truth.    O  let  tfals  portrait 
Ten  aH— diat  Alvar  lives— that  he  is  here ! 
7%y  much  deceived  but  ever  foithful  Ahrar. 

[Tfku  her  partrtdt  from  Jbs  nec^  and  gnu  %t  her, 
TRRiSA  (receiving  the  portrait 
Hie  pme-^t  is  the  same.    Ah!  who  art  thou? 
Nay  I  win  call  thee,  Alva»!    [ShefaOemhumedL 

ALVAR* 

O  joy  unutterable! 
But  hark!  «  sound  as  of  removing  bars 
At  the  dungeon's  outer  door.    A  biieC  brief  while 
Conceal  thyself;  my  love !  It  is  Ordonia 
For  die  hongr  of  our  n^ee,  for  our  dear  fodier; 
O  for  hhnself  too  (he  is  atOl  my  bnthei) 
Let  me  recall  hhn  to  his  nobler  nature, 
-That  he  may  wake  as  (roro  a  dream  of  i 
^  let  ine  rcccflicile  him  to  himself 


Open  the  saoed  source  of  I 

And  be  once  more  his  own  beknred  Ahrai; 


O  my  an  virtuous  love !  I  foar  to  leave  diee 
Widi  diat  obdurate  man. 

ALVAR. 

Thou  dost  not  leaTO  me! 
But  a  brief  while  retire  mto  the  darkness  : 
O  that  my  joy  could  spread  its  sunshine  round  diee' 


The  eound  of  thy  voice  diaU  be  my  music ! 

[RetiriMg,  ehe  retumt  hattily  and  embraeee  Alvar. 
Alvar!  my  Alvar!  am  I  sure  I  hold  tfaeef 
b  it  no  dieam  f  thee  in  my  arms,  my  Alvar!    [EnL 
[A  moiae  at  the  Dungeon  door,    h  epentt  and 
Ordonio  entere^  with  a  goUet  m  his  hud 

ORDOlfia 

Hail,  potent  wiard !  in  my  gayer  mood 

I  pour'd  fordi  a  hbation  to  old  Plulo, 

And  as  I  brimm'd  the  bowl,  I  thought  on  diea 

Hiou  hast  conspired  against  my  life  and  honor. 

Hast  trick'd  me  foully ;  yet  I  bate  diee  not 

Why  should  I  hate  thee  f  this  same  world  of  ouis, 

T  is  but  a  pool  amid  a  siorro  of  rain. 

And  we  the  air-bladden  that  oourse  up  and  down. 

And  joust  and  tilt  in  merry  tournament; 

And  when  one  bubble  runs  foul  of  another, 

[H^ovtsf  Aif  Aoad  fo  Alvar. 
The  weaker  needs  must  break. 

ALVAR. 

I  see  diy  heart! 
There  is  a  frightful  glitter  in  thine  ejre 
Which  dodi  betray  thee.    Inly-tortured  man ! 
This  is  the  revelry  of  a  drunken  anguish. 
Which  foin  would  scoff  away  the  pang  of  guih. 
And  quell  each  human  feeling. 

oanoNiOi 

Feeling!  fooling! 
The  dea&of  a  man — the  breaking  of  a  bubble— 
'TIS  true  I  caimot  sob  for  such  miidbrtunes ; 
But  fiiintness,  cold  and  hunger— curses  on  me 
If  willingly  I  e'er  inflicted  them ! 
Come,  take  the  beverage ;  this  chill  place  demands  it 
[pRDONio  preffere  the  geUeL 

ALVAR. 

Ton  insect  on  the  wall. 

Which  moves  this  way  and  that  its  hundred  limbic 

Were  it  a  toy  of  mere  mechanic  craft. 

It  wero  an  infinitely  curious  thing ! 

But  it  has  lifo,  Ordonio !  life,  ei\joyment ! 

And  by  the  power  of  its  miracuknis  wiU 

Wields  aU  the  complex  movements  of  its  frame 

Unerringly  to  pleasurable  ends! 

Saw  I  that  insect  on  this  goblet's  brim, 

I  would  remove  it  with  an  anxious  pity! 


What 


thouf 


ALVAR. 

There's  poison  in  the  y 


ORDONia 

Tliou  hast  guess'd  right;  there's  poison  in  die  vrine. 
Iliere's  poison  in'^r-which  of  us  two  diaU  drink  it? 
For  one  of  us  must  die ! 

ALVAR. 

Whom  dost  dion 
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REMORSE. 


OEDOlflO. 

TW  accawpBce  and  iworn  ftiend  of  ladore. 

ALTAft. 

I  know  him  not 
Aod  j«l  metlunki  I  have  heard  the  name  bat  lately. 
Mau  he  the  hoaband  of  the  Mooriah  womanT 
Udonf  IMore? 


OEDONIO. 

Osod.'fDod!  diatlie!  by  heaven  it  has  leatoied  me. 
NnrlimdiirniaBier!  ViDain!  thoa  ahalt  drink  it, 
Or  dit  a  bitterer  deadL 

ALVAK. 

What  strange  aolntioo 
BHt&Da  foond  out  to  Mttisfy  thy  lean, 
All  drag  diem  to  mmatoral  sleep  t 


Tktt  moimtehank ! 


ORDomo. 


My 


ALTAX. 

Mountebank  and  viDain ! 
WkatdMO  art  dkoa  t  For  shame,  pat  up  thy  awoid ! 
What  bools  a  weapon  in  a  withered  arm? 
1  fii  Dime  eye  upon  thee,  and  thou  tremblest! 
Iipeak,  sod  iear  and  wonder  crash  thy  rage. 
And  torn  it  to  a  modonless  distraction ! 
Tlvm  biind  seli^wovahipper!  thy  pride,  thy  cunning, 
%  iiith  in  univerHd  villany, 
Thyihanow  sophiame,  diy  pretended  soom 
For  an  thy  human  bredirene— out  upon  them ! 
What  have  they  done  ibr  thee  f  have  they  given  diee 

peace? 
Cmd  ftee  of  starting  in  thy  sleep?  or  made 
IVdarknass  pleasant  when  thou  wakest  at  nddni^t? 
Alt hapfiy  when  akme?  Canst  walk  by  diyaelf 
With  em  step  and  quiet  cheerfulness  ? 
^^  yet  thou  mayeat  be  saved 

dDomo  (aacontfy  rtptating  Ike  words). 

Saved?  saved? 

ALVAE. 

OMpang! 
CnU  I  eall  up  one  pang  of  true  Remone! 

ORDONIO. 

Be  loU  me  of  the  babes  that  prattled  lo  him, 

ffii fctherlesB  little  ones !  Remorse!  Remorse! 

WlMiegotf  at  dtou  that  &oVn  word  ?  Curse  on  Remorse ! 

CiB  it  give  up  the  dead,  or  recompact 

A  oan^  body  ?  mangled— dash'd  to  atoms ! 

Not  aO  die  Ueasinga  of  a  host  of  angels 

^ blow  away  a  desolate  widow's  curse! 

And  thoQgh  thou  spill  thy  heart's  blood  ibr  atonement, 

b  viQ  not  weigh  against  an  orphan's  tear ! 

ALVAK  (a2saos(  owroome  iy  kU  ftetmgn). 
BotAhar— 

ORDONIO. 

Ha!  it  chokes  thee  in  the  diroat, 
Ena  diae;  and  3ret  I  pray  thee  speak  it  oat! 
^  Alvsr!  Alvar! — howl  it  in  mine  ear, 
Bcap  it  Kke  coals  of  fire  upon  my  heart. 
And  ahoot  it  hiaaing  dirouj^  my  brain ! 


Alas! 
'Rist  day  when  thou  didst  leap  from  off  die  rock 
loto  the  waves,  and  grasp'd  thy  sinking  brother, 
And  bors  him  to  die  strand ;  then,  son  of  Valde^ 


How  sweet  and  musical  the  name  of  AWar ! 
lien,  then,  Ordonio,  he  was  dear  to  diee. 
And  dkoa  wart  dear  to  hhn ;  Heaven  only  knowa 
How  very  dear  thou  wert !  Why  didst  thou  hate  hoa  f 

0  heaven !  how  he  would  ftll  upon  thy  nedi. 
And  weep  ftigiveness ! 

OBDONia 

fi^aritof  diedead! 
Methinks  I  knew  diee !  ha!  my  brain  tuma  wiU 
At  ita  own  dreams  .«—off-mfl;  fantaalic  shadow ! 

ALVAR. 

1  fidn  wQfold  tell  diee  what  I  am!  bat  dare  not! 

OBDomo. 

Cheat!  villain!  traitor!  wfaalaoever  Ihoa  be— 
Ilear  thee,  man! 

TBEKBA  {ruahxHg  out  ami  faOimg  on  Alvae's  neck). 
Oidoaw!  'tis  diy  brodier. 

[Okdonxo  with  franiie  wHdneu  nou  tipom  Altas 
with  kb  tword,  Tkheba  JHngt  hermif  on 
O&DONio  osnd  arre$l$  Ms  arm. 

Slop,  madman,  atop. 

ALVAX. 

Doea  then  this  thin  disguise  impenetrably 
Hide  Alvar  fkNn  diee  ?  Toil  and  painful  wounds 
And  long  imprisonment  in  unwholesoane  dungeoos. 
Have  marr'd  perfaapa  all  trait  and  lineament 
Of  what  I  was !  But  chiefly,  chiefly,  brother, 
My  anguiah  for  thy  guilt ! 

Ordonio— BroHMr! 
Nay,  nay.  thou  shalt  embrace  me. 
oaDomo  {drawing  hadi  and  gating  at  Alvae  ipiII  m 
coMsUeaafws  pf  at  oact  aws  and  ttftor). 

Touch  me  nocr 
Touch  noc  poUutioa,  Alvar!  I  wiU  die. 
[He attempU  tofaa  on  Ms  sword:  Alvae  ondTmA 
preocHt  Mm* 


ALVAE. 

We  will  find  means  to  save  your  honor. 
Oh  live,  Ordonio !.  for  our  &dier  s  sake ! 
Spare  his  gray  hairs  I 


live. 


And  you  may  yet  be  happy^ 

OEDONia     • 

O  horror!  not  a  thousand  years  in  heaven 

Could  recompose  this  miserable  heart. 

Or  make  it  capable  of  one  brief  joy ! 

live !  live !  Why  yes !  'twere  well  lo  live  with  you; 

For  is  it  fit  a  villain  should  be  proud  ? 

My  brother!  I  will  kneel  to  you,  my  brother! 

[JTimmKiv. 
Forgive  me,  Alvar ! — Cwrse  me  with  forgiveness ! 

ALVAE. 

Can  back  thy  aoul,  Ordonio,  and  look  round  diee : 
Now  is  die  dme  for  greatness !  Think  diat  Heavi 


O  mark  his  eye !  he  hears  not  what  you  say. 

OEDONio  (pointing  at  the  vacancy). 
Tea,  mark  his  eye !  there's  fiuMdnatioo  in  it ! 
Thou  saidst  thou  didst  not  know  hhn— T%at  la  he! 
He  comes  upon  me ! 

ALVAE. 

Heal,  0  heal  hhn.  Heaven! 

OEDONIO. 

Nearer  and  nearer!  and  I  cannot  stir! 
Win  no  one  hear  these  stifled  groans,  and  wake  met 
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He  would  lN|¥e  died  to  lave  dm,  and  I  loll'd 
A  hutbend  and  a  &ther! — 


Drinki  up  bk  epiriti! 

OEDONio  {fitrody  rtcotteeting  kmml^ 
Let  &e  etenttl  Joitice 
Ptepare  my  pnnjahment  in  the  obecure  world — 
I  wiy  not  bear  to  live— lo  live— O  agony! 
And  be  nyaelf  akme  my  own  aore  torment! 
{The  doors  qf  the  dungeon  nre  broken  open,  and  m 
nuk  Alhasra,  and  Ike  band  qf  MoftMOOifc 


Seiiefiiil  that  man! 

[Alvar  preeme  onward  to  defend  OttDomo. 

OaDONIO. 

Ofl;  ruffians !  I  have  fluig  away  my  awofd. 
WomaHf  my  liie  ia  thine !  to  thee  I  give  it! 
QBT!  he  that  Uraohea  me  with  his  hand  of  flesh, 
111  rood  his  limbs  asunder!  I  have  strength 
With  tbit  bare  arm  to  scatter  you  like  ashaa. 


Bfy  husbant— 


Ohoirible! 


OUMNIO. 

Yea,  I  nmider'd  him 

ALTAR  and  TOC8A. 


ftu%. 


ALHADRA. 

Why  didst  thou  leave  his  chfldren  T 
Demon,  thou  sbouldst  have  sent  thy  dogs  of  hell 
To  lap  their  blood!  Then,  then  I  might  have  haideo'd 
My  aoul  in  misery,  and  have  had  oomfixt. 
I  would  have  stood  fiv  ofi;  quiet  though  dark. 
And  bade  the  noe  of  men  raiae  up  a  ■nunatig 
For  a  de<(p  horror  of  deaolation, 
Too  great  to  be  one  soul's  particular  lot ! 
Brodier  of  Zagri !  let  me  lean  upon  thee. 

[Struggling  to  ettpprem  her  fedingM, 
Tlie  time  b  not  yet  come  for  woman's  anguish. 
I  have  not  seen  hie  blood — ^Within  an  hour 
Thoae  little  ones  will  crowd  around  and  ask  me. 
Where  is  our  ftther  f  I  shall  curse  diee  then ! 
Wect  thou  hi  heaven,  my  curse  wonki  pluck  diee 
thence!     - 


He  dodi  repent!  See,  see.  I  kneel  to  diee 
O  let  him  live!  That  aged  man,  his  ~ 

ALHADRA  (ttemly) 
Why  had  he  audi  a  son  f 

[ShouiM  from  the  dietance  of.  Rescue !  Rescue 
Alvar !  Alvar !  and  the  voice  qf  Valdkz  heard, 

ALHADRA. 

Raacue  I— «nd  Isidore's  Spirit  unavenged  I 
The  deed  be  mine!  [Suddenly  tiabe Orsonio. 

Now  take  my  liie ! 

ORDONio  (Ma^^ering  frrom  the  wound). 

Atonement! 
Alvar  {whUe  uiith  Teresa  npporting  Oroonio). 
^i|n  of  avenging  Heaven, 
lliou  hast  snatch'd  from  me  my  roost  cherish'd  hope. 
Bat  go!  my  word  was  pledged  to  thee. 

OROONIO. 

Avroy! 
Pneve  not  my  fiither's  rage !  I  thank  thee!  Thou— 
[Thm  turning  hie  eye$  languidly  to  Alvar. 


She  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  Isidore  f 
I  stood  in  vlence  like  a  slave  before  her, 
That  I  might  taste  the  wormwood  and  the  gall. 
And  satiate  thia  self-accusing  heart 
\^th  bitterer  agonies  than  death  can  give. 
Forgive  me,  Alvar! 

Oh !  couldst  thou  foigel  me !  [ZXea 
(Alvar  end  Teresa  bend  over  the  body  tf  QRDomo 

ifiHADRA  (to  ike  Moore), 
I  thank  thee,  Heaven !  thou  haat  oidain'd  it  wiea|gf» 
That  still  extremes  bring  their  own  cuie.  That  pont 
In  misery,  which  makes  the  oppressed  Man 
Regardless  of  his  own  lifo,  makea  him  too 
Lord  of  die  Oppressor's — Knew  I  a  hundred  men 
Despairing,  but  not  palsied  by  despair, 
This  arm  should  duike  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Wotid  | 
The  deep  foundatkms  of  iniquity 
Should  sink  away,  earth  groaning  from  beneadi  diflm  I 
The  strong-holds  of  the  cruel  men  should  foil. 
Their  Temples  and  their  nKnmtainous  Towers  dioiild 

foil; 
Till  Desolation  seem'd  a  beautiful  thing. 
And  all  that  were,  and  had  the  Spirit  of  life. 
Sang  a  new  song  lo  her  who  had  gene  forth. 
Conquering  and  stUl  to  conquer! 

[Alhadra  hurries  cffujith  the  Moore ;  d^  stage  JBb 
with  armed  Peasartis  and  Servants,  Zulimkz 
and  Valdez  at  their  head.  Valoez  rushes  iMn 
Alvar'b  arms, 

ALVAR. 

Turn  not  thy  face  that  way,  my  father!  hide^ 
CHi  hide  it  from  his  eye !  Oh  let  thy  joy 
Flow  in  unmingled  stream  through  thy  first  bla 
[Both  bwd  to  Va 

VALDEZ. 

My  Son!  %  Alvar!  bless.  Oh  blaas  him,  nmmnX 


Matoo,myFadierr 

VALDBS. 

Bleas,  Oh  bless  ray  duklreii! 

[Boa  rise. 

ALVAR. 

Delights  so  ML  if  onaUoy'd  with  grie^ 
Were  ominous.    In  these  strange  dread  eveDta 
Just  Heaven  instructs  us  with  an  awful  voice,. 
That  Conscience  rules  us  e'en  against  our  choice. 
Our  inward  roonitress  to  guide  or  warn. 
If  listen'd  to ;  but  if  repell'd  with  scorn. 
At  lengdi  as  dire  Remorse,  she  reappear 
Works  in  our  guilty  hopes,  and  selfish  foan ! 
Still  bids.  Remember!  and  sdll  cries.  Too  late ! 
And  while  she  scares  us,  goads  us  to  our  Ate. 


APPENDIX. 


Note  1,  page  81,  ooL  1. 
Too  are  a  piiatsr. 

The  lUlowing  linea  I  have  preserved  in  this  place, 
not  so  much  as  exphuiatoiy  of  the  picture  of  the 

isaination,  as  (if  I  may  say  ao  without  dismped 
to  the  Public}  to  gratify  my  own  foelingl^  die  passage 
baing  00  mere  fincy  portrait ;  but  a  slifl^  yet  not 
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M 


uAaMd  profile  of  one,*  who  Mill  livei,  nobOitete 
Mb,  arte  daiior,  Tit4  colendiflimiu. 

nuHB  {iptttkmg  cfAboar  m  fA«  Hdrd  perton), 
Bmk  wu  tte  noble  Sptniard's  own  ralation. 
Be  told  me,  too,  bow  in  his  earlj  joatli, 
And  Ui  lint  tniTele,  *t  wu  hie  cboioe  or  ehnnce 
TV)  Bieke  long  eojoorn  in  see-wedded  Venice ; 
Tiara  won  the  love  of  that  dlrine  old  man, 
Ooofted  ^  mifbtleet  kings,  the  ftffioos  Titian  I 
Who,  like  a  eeeond  and  more  lovely  Natoie, 
^  the  sweet  myalery  of  linee  and  eotors, 
Ghsnged  the  blank  canvas  to  a  magic  mirror, 
That  made  the  Abeent  pveeent ;  and  to  Shadewi 
Otve  light,  depth,  substanoe,  blosi,  jea,  Ihon^  and 

motion, 
ft  loved  the  old  man,  and  revered  his  art: 
And  though  of  noMesl  birth  and  ample  fbrtone, 
T¥b  Tooag  entbnelast  thonght  it  no  seora 
Bet  this  inalienable  ornament. 
To  be  his  papil.  and  with  HUal  seal 
9f  practiee  to  appropriate  the  sage  Isssnns. 
Which  the  gaj,  sDiiUng  old  man  gladly  gave. 
Tbe  Art,  hshonor*d  thus,  requited  him : 
AnI  in  the  IbUowi^  and  ealamltoae  ytara 
Bqgailed  the  boors  of  his  captivity. 


Aid  then  he  ftwBe4  this  pietnie  7  and  nnaided 
|y  irts  inlawfal,  spell,  or  talisman  I 

ALTAE. 

A  potent  speU,  a  mighty  taUeman  I 

Tie  imperishable  meaeoiy  of  the  deed 

9Maia'dbf  love,  and  grief,  and  indignatkml 

Id  vivid  wen  the  IbraM  within  his  brain, 

Ble  very  eyes,  when  shnt,  made  ptetoree  of  them  t 

Noc«  9,  page  89,  eol  1. 

tit  ftQDwing  Soeoe,  aa  unfit  for  the  atage,  WM  taken 
fnn  die  Tragedy,  in  the  year  1797,  and  published 

■  Ibe  Ifrioal  Ballads.    Bat  this  work  having  been 
W  <Kit  of  print.  I  hnye  been  adviaed  to  reprint  it, 

■  iHolB  to  the  aaoond  Scene  of  Act  the  Fourth,  pw 

JBaier  TnnA  md  Sblma. 

tSKBA. 

Tie  eaid,  he  spake  of  yon  Amiliarly, 

^  Bias  and  AlTnr*s  eommon  ft>eter-motber« 

asLMA. 
How  Mieslngs  on  the  man,  whoe'er  he  be, 
TIatjQin'd  your  names  with  mine  I  O  my  swset  Lady, 
As  often  aa  I  think  of  thoee  dear  timee^ 
Wbsa  yon  two  little  ones  would  stand,  at  eve, 
Oa  each  side  of  my  chair,  and  make  me  learn 
Alyoa  had  learnt  in  the  day;  and  how  to  talk 
Ib  leatle  phrase;  then  bid  me  sing  to  yon— 
Tismerettke  henven  to  come,  than  what  Aa»  beenf 


taleJ 


rqeimsBiaamint.  (Wrt—MHJ 
O 


BILMA. 

My  husband's  fkther  told  it  me. 
Poor  old  Sesina— angels  rest  his  soul  I 
He  was  a  woodman,  and  could  fell  and  saw 
With  lusty  arm.    Tou  know  that  huge  round  beam 
Which  props  the  hanging  wall  of  the  old  Chapel? 
Beneath  that  tree,  while  yet  it  was  a  tree. 
He  fbund  a  bal^  wrapt  in  moeses.  lined 
With  thistle*beards,  and  such  small  locks  of  wool 
As  hang  on  brambles.    Well,  he  brought  him  home. 
And  reared  him  at  the  then  Lord  Valdes*  coet 
And  eo  the  babe  grew  up  a  pretty  boy, 
A  pretty  boy,  but  most  unteacbsble— 
He  never  learnt  n  prayer,  nor  told  a  bead. 
But  knew  the  names  of  birds,  and  mock'd  their  notes. 
And  whistled,  as  he  wen  a  bird  himself: 
And  aU  the  autumn  *t  was  his  only  play 
To  gather  seeds  of  wild  flowers,  and  to  plant  them 
With  earth  and  water  on  ths  stumps  of  trees. 
A  Friar,  who  gathered  simples  in  the  wood, 
A  gny-hair'd  man,  he  loved  this  little  boy: 
The  boy  loved  him,  and,  when  the  friar  taught  Mm, 
He  soon  could  write  with  the  pen ;  and  fhxn  that  time 
Lived  chiefly  at  the  Convent  or  the  Castle. 
So  he  became  a  rare  and  feamed  youth : 
But  Ot  poor  wretch!  be  read,  and  read,  and  read. 
Till  his  brain  tnm'd ;  and  ere  his  twentieth  year 
He  had  unlawftil  tboughu  of  many  things : 
And  though  he  pray'd,  he  never  loved  to  pray 
With  holy  men,  nor  in  a  holy  plaee. 
Bat  yet  his  speech,  it  was  so  soft  and  sweet. 
The  late  Lord  Vakles  ne'er  was  wearied  with  him. 
And  once,  as  by  the  north  side  of  the  chapel 
They  stood  together)  chsin'd  in  deep  diecoune, 
7*he  earth  heaved  under  tbem  with  such  a  groan« 
That  the  wall  totter'd,  and  had  well-nigh  fkllen 
Right  on  their  heads.    My  Lord  was  sorely  fiigbten'd; 
A  ftver  seised  him,  and  be  made  conlbssion 
Of  an  the  heretical  and  lawless  talk 
Which  brought  this  judgment :  so  the  youth  was  sailed. 
And  east  into  that  hole.    My  husband's  (kther 
Bohb'd  like  a  child— it  almoet  broke  his  heart: 
And  once  as  he  was  working  near  this  dsngeoSk 
He  heard  a  voice  distinctly ;  'twas  the  youth's. 
Who  sung  a  dolefbl  eong  about  green  fields. 
How  sweet  it  wen  on  lake  or  wide  savanna 
To  hunt  fbr  (bod,  and  be  a  naked  man. 
And  wander  up  and  down  at  liberty. 
He  always  doted  on  the  youth,  and  now 
Histove  grew  deeperate ;  and  defying  death. 
He  made  that  canning  enlranee  I  deaeiibed, 
And  tliB  young  man  eecaped. 


Tiea  sweet  tale: 
Such  as  would  lull  a  listeniag  ehHd  te  stsap^ 
His  rosy  fkoe  beeoiTd  with  unwiped  tears. 
And  what  became  of  mm  7 


He  went  on  shipboard 
With  those  bold  voyagere  who  made  discovery 
Of  golden  lands.    Seeina'b  younger  brother 
Went  likewise,  and  when  he  retum'd  to  Spain, 
He  tob)  Sesina,  that  the  poor  mad  youth. 
Soon  after  they  arrived  in  that  new  world. 
In  spite  of  his  dissuasion,  seined  a  boat. 
And  all  atone  set  sail  by  silent  nMonlight 
Up  a  great  river,  great  as  any  ssa. 
And  ne'er  was  heard  of  more:  but  *tiB  suppoasd, 
Ke  livad  and  died  among  the  savage  BMn. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  TALE. 
IN  TWO  PABT& 


jtfMd  Atbbiubom. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thi ibnii  of  the  following  dnmatic  poem  is  in  hum- 
ble imitation  of  the  Winter'i  Tale  of  Shakspeare, 
except  that  I  have  called  the  first  part  a  Prelude  in- 
stead of  a  first  Act,  as  a  somewhat  nearer  resem- 
blance to  the  plan  of  the  ancients,  of  which  one 
specimen  is  left  us  in  the  iEschylian  Trilogy  of  the 
Agamemnon,  the  Orestes,  and  the  Eumenides.  Though 
a  matter  of /orm  merely,  yet  two  plays,  on  diflerent 
periods  of  ^  same  tale,  might  seem  less  bold,  than 
an  interval  of  twenty  years  between  the  first  and 
second  act  This  is,  however,  in  mere  obedience  to 
custom.  The  efiect  does  not,  in  reality,  at  all  de- 
pend oo  the  Time  of  the  interval ;  but  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent principle.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  inter- 
val of  twen^  hours  between  the  acts  would  have  a 
worse  efibct  (L  e.  render  the  imagination  lefts  disposed 
to  take  the  position  required)  thaa  twenty  years-  in 
other  cases.  For  the  rest,  I  diall  be  well  content  if 
my  readers  will  take  it  up»  read  and  judge  it,  as  a 
Christmas  tale. 


CHARACTERS. 


MEN. 
EmiiOK,  untrpifig  King  of  lUyria, 
Raab  Kiuprili,  an  IBynan  Ckiflam. 
CAsnm,  Son  rf  KiuprilL 
Chxt  Raoozzx,  a  MUtary  Commimder 

WOMAN. 
Zafolya,  Qneen  of  lUyria, 


ZAPOLYA. 


PART  L 

THE  PRELUDE,  ENTITLED,  "  THE  USURP- 
ER'S  FORTUNE." 
SCENE  I. 
F^ont  oftkt  Pakux  wUk  a  magmficent  CoUmnade,  On 
one  tide  a  mUUary  Chiard'Houee,   Sentries  pacing 
hatkward  and  forward  before  the  Palace*    Chkf 
KjLQOtzuaithedoorqftheGHard-Houtetatloollang 
forwardt  of  $ome  object  in  the  dittanee, 

CaXW  RAOOKXL 

Mt  eyes  deceive  me  not,  it  must  be  he ! 
Who  but  our  chieC  my  more  than  fiidier,  who 


Enter  Raab 


But  Raab  Kiuprili  moves  widi  enck  a  gait! 
Lo !  e*en  this  eager  and  unwonted  haste 
But  agitates,  not  quells,  its  nuyesty. 
My  patron!  my  commander!  yes,  'tis  he! 
Cfdl  out  the  guards.    The  Lord  Kiuprili 

Drums  beat,  etc.  the  Chutrd  fvnu.  out 

KlUPKILL 

RAAB  Kn7?Riu  (making  a  signal  tostcpthedrnms,  etc^ 
Silence !  enough!  This  is  no  time,  young  fiiend! 
For  ceremonious  dues.    This  summoning  drum, 
Th'  air.shattering  trumpet,  and  the  horseman's  dattu'. 
Are  insults  to  a  dying  sovereign's  ear. 
Soldiers,  'tis  well !  R^re !  your  general  greets  yoa. 
His  loyal  feUow-warrion.  [Ouards  retire. 

CHET  RAOOZZL 

Pfeudon  my  surprise. 
Thus  sudden  fiom  the  camp,  and  unattended ! 
What  may  these  wonders  prophesy  f 

EAAB  KIUPRILL 

Ten  me  first. 
How  &res  the  king  7  His  majesty  still  lives  I 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

We  know  no  otherwise ;  but  EmericVs  friends 
(And  none  but  they  approach  him)  scoff  at  hope. 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

Ragozzi !  I  have  rear'd  thee  from  a  child. 

And  as  a  child  I  have  rear'd  thee.    Whence  ttuB  air 

Of  mystery  ?  That  fiice  was  wont  to  open 

Clear  as  the  morning  to  me,  showing  iil  things. 

Hide  nothing  from  me. 

CmCP  RAGOZZL 

0  most  loved,  most  honor'd, 

The  mystery  that  struggles  in  my  looks, 
Betray'd  my  whole  tale  to  thee,  if  it  told  thee 
That  I  am  ignorant ;  but  fear  the  worst 
And  mystery  is  contagious.    All  things  here 
Are  full  of  motion :  iod  yet  all  is  silent : 
And  bad  men's  hopes  infect  the  good  with  fears. 
RAAB  KiuPRiu  (his  hand  to  his  hearO. 

1  have  trembUng  proof  within,  how  true  thou  speakest. 

CHKF  RAOOZZL 

That  the  prince  Emerick  feasts  the  soldiery. 
Gives  splendid  arms,  pays  the  commanders'  debci. 
And  (it  is  whisper'd)  by  sworn  promises 
Makes  himself  debtor— hearing  this,  thou  hast  heard 

All (7^^  in  a  svAdued  and  saddened  voice.) 

But  what  my  Lord  will  learn  too  soon  himself. 

RAAB   KIUPRIU. 

Ha  !— Well  then,  let  it  come  !    Worse  i 

come. 
This  letter,  vmtten  by  the  trembling  hand 
Of  royal  Andreas,  calls  me  fhwu  the  camp 


ZAPOLYA. 


fn 


1V> ha immedkte  pntenoe.   It  appointiiBa, 

lU  Queao,  uid  Emerick,  guudianuof  the  ratlin, 

And  of  the  royal  inftnt    Day  by  day, 

Bobb'd  of  Zapo1ya*s  looUimg  caKt,  the  king 

T«Hni  only  to  bdioU  one  preckym  boon, 

And  with  hv  liie  breathe  Ibrth  a  &ther*a  bleaing. 

CHKP  EAOOSZX. 

HMwbiff  you,  my  Lord*  that  Hebraw  leech, 
Whon  ftoe  ao  much  diatemper'd  yoal 

mAABKIUnULL 

Buiooif 
IMdhSmfinratpy:  but  the  proof  fiuliiig 
(Mors  couiteoudy,  I  own,  than  pleiaed  myaalfX 
I  MDt  Urn  fiom  the  cua^ 


To  him  hi  chief 
hiaee  EmaridL  tmata  his  royal  broiher'a  health. 

BAAl  KIUPBUJ. 

Sde  noduag,  I  cotgure  yoa !  What  of  him! 

OHXPRAOOZU. 

Whh  pomp  of  worda  beyond  a  soldier's  cmming, 
And  dings  and  wrinkled  brow,  he  smiles  and  whis- 
pers! 
lUb  in  dark  wocda  of  women's  Andes ;  hints 
Hat  'twere  a  useless  and  cruel  leal 
T^  rab  a  dying  man  of  any  hope, 
Howsfsr  vain,  that  soothes  him:  and,  in  fine, 
Don  sU  chance  of  oOspring  firNU  the  Queen. 

BAAIKIUFEILL 

Tks  fwmous  nake !  My  heel  was  on  ifti  head, 
Aad  (fool !)  I  did  not  crush  it ! 

OHBf  EAOOZZI. 

Nay,  he  fears 
Zipolya  win  not  long  surviTe  her  husband. 

BAABKlUnULI. 


1 !  Even  this  brief  delay 
Hilf  oiakas  me  an  accomplice— -(If  he  live), 

[la  moving  Umnrd  (he  palace. 
If  Im  bat  hre  and  know  me,  all  may 

-  CHEW  RAGOZZI. 

Halt!  [Stcpik 
(^  psin  of  deadi,  my  Lord !  am  I  commanded 
I^MopsUii^ieas  to  die  palace. 

mAAlKlUPSILL 

Thou! 

OaXF  KAGOSZI. 

No  pbes,  no  name,  no  rank  excepted— 


Thou! 

OHKF  KAOOUl. 

TUiliis  of  mine,  O  take  it.  Lord  KiupviU! 

I  |i*t  it  ss  a  weapon  to  thjf  hands, 

^^  own  no  longer.    Guardian  of  lUyria, 

l^«lMi  to  thee,  'tis  worthless  to  myself 

1^  act  the  fiamer  of  my  nobler  being: 

^dosi  there  Uve  one  virtue  in  my  scml, 

^  hoonaUe  hope,  but  calls  diee  &dier. 

i«i  «■«  thou  dost  resolve,  know  that  yon  palace 

■  pnrdsd  fiom  within,  that  each  access 

J'^fQog'd  by  arm'd  conspiratois,  watch'd  by  ruffians 

^pv'd  with  gifb,  and  hot  upon  the  spoil 

^^  that  ialse  promiser  still  trails  befiwe 

laik  but  this  one  boon — reserve  my  life 

"Qlcan  k)se  it  for  the  realm  and  diee! 

MAAB  mxvniLL 
%kcart  is  rent  asunder.    O  my  countrj, 
O^Dmniyria!  stand  I  hera speU4MMaMl f 


Did  my  King  love  me ?  Did  I  earn  his  love! 
Have  we  embraced  as  brothers  would  embnce  I 
Was  I  his  arm,  his  thunder-bolt  ?  And  now 
Must  I,  hag'ridden,  pant  as  in  a  dream  ? 
Or,  like  an  eagle,  whose  strong  wings  press  up 
Against  a  coiling  serpent's  folds,  can  I 
Strike  but  for  nwdcery,  and  with  resdess  beak 
Gore  my  own  breast  t — Ragooi,  dkon  art  fidthfU  f 

CHET  KAQOZZI. 

Here  before  Heaven  I  dedicate  my  fidth 
To  the  royal  line  of  Andreas. 

mAABKlUfRIU. 

Hark,IUgoKD! 
Guilt  is  a  timorous  diing  ere  perpetration : 
Despair  alone  makes  wicked  men  be  bold. 
Come  thou  with  me !  They  have  heard  my  voioe  hi 

flight. 

Have  freed  round,  terro^struck,  and  fbar'd  no  longer 
The  whistling  javelins  of  their  feU  punuera. 
Ha!  what  is  this? 

[Bhdi  Flag  duphyed  fnm  the  Tower  cf  Ae  PtH- 
aoe:  a  deaUUeU  foZZs,  etc 
Vengeance  of  Heaven !  He  is  dead. 

CHEF  RAOOZZI. 

At  length  then  'tis  announced.    Alas!  I  fear, 
lliat  these  black  death-flags  are  but  treason's  signals. 

RAAB  KiuPRiLi  (looking  forwoxde  anxUmdy). 
A  prophecy  too  soon  fiilfill'd !  See  yonder! 

0  rank  and  ravenous  wolves!  the  death-bell  echoes 
Still  in  the  doleful  air — and  see !  they  come. 

CHEF  RAQOZZL 

Precise  and  ftithful  in  their  villany. 
Even  to  the  moment,  that  the  master  tiailor 
Had  pieordain'd  them. 

Kjub  Kiunuix 

Was  it  over^iaste. 
Or  is  it  scorn,  that  in  this  race  of  treason 
Their  guilt  thus  drops  its  mask,  and  blaaons  forth 
Their  infimxHis  plot  even  to  an  idiot's  sense. 

CUKF  RAOOZZI. 

Doubtless  they  deem  Heaven  too  usnrp'd !  •  Heaven'is 

justice 
Bou^t  like  themselves ! 

[Dttring  tide  convereation  wtutic  it  heard,  of  jEnf 
toUntn  and  funereal,  and  then  changing  to 
epirited  and  irinmpkaL 

Being  equal  all  in  crime. 
Do  you  press  on,  ye  spotted  parricides ! 
For  the  one  sole  pre-eminence  yet  doubtful. 
The  prize  of  foremost  impudence  in  guilt! 

RAABKIITPULL 

The  bad  man's  cunning  still  prepares  the  wray 
For  its  own  outwitting.    I  applaud,  Ragozzi ! 

[Mukng  to  kanedf    iken 
Raguzzi !  I  applaud. 
In  thee,  the  virtuous  hope  that  daiea  look  onward 
And  keeps  the  life-spark  warm  of  future  action 
Beneath  the  cloak  of  patient  sufierence. 
Act  and  appear  as  time  and  prudence  prompt  diee ; 

1  shall  not  misconceive  the  part  thou  playesL 
Mine  in  an  easier  part — to  brave  the  Usurper. 

[Enier  a  prcoeenon  ef  Emkuok's  AdkettnU, 
NMee,  Chieftaine,  and  Soldiers,  wiik  Mutk. 
They  advance  toward  the  front  of  the  Stage, 
KiuruLi  maket  the  eignal  for  thorn  to  slqpk— 

^'^'^ 
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COLERIDGErS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


£I4MEB  or  THE  PftOCESSlOlt. 

Th«  Lovd  Kitiprili !— Weloome  from  the  cftmp. 

RAAB   KIUPRILL 

Grave  magiftrates  and  chieftains  of  niyria! 

In  good  time  come  ye  hither,  if  ye  come 

As  lo3raI  men  with  honorable  purpose 

To  mourn  what  can  alone  be  moum'd ;  but  chiefly 

To  enforce  the  last  commands  of  royal  Andreas, 

And  riiiekl  the  queen,  Zapolya :  haply  making 

The  mother's  joy  light  up  the  widow's  tears. 

I^EADKR. 

Our  purpose  demands  speed.    Grace  our  procesaon ; 
A  warrior  best  will  greet  a  warlike  king. 

RAAB  KitrpRiu. 
This  patent,  written  by  your  lawful  king 
(Lo !  his  own  seal  and  signature  attesting) 
Appomts  as  guardians  of  his  realm  and  o&pring, 
lie  Queen,  and  the  Prince  Emerick,  and  myself. 
[Voice$  of  Uve  King  Emerick!  an  Emerick!  an 
Emerick! 

What  means  this  danior  ?  Are  these  madmen's  voices  ? 
Or  is  some  knot  of  riotoue  slanderers  leagued 
To  infamiie  the  name  of  the  king's  brother 
With  a  lie  black  as  Hell  7  unmanly  cruelty. 
Ingratitude, and  most  unnatural  treason!  [Afunmirf. 
What  mean  these  murmurs  f  Dare  then  any  here 
Proclaim  Prince  Emerick  a  spotted  traitor  7 
One  tfiat  has  taken  from  3rou  your  sworn  fiutfa» 
And  given  you  in  return  a  Judas'  bribe, 
In&my  now,  oppreiion  in  reversiont 
And  Heaven's  inevitable  curse  hereafter  f 

[Loud  murmuTM^  followed  by  criee — Emerick  !  No 
Baby  Prince!  No  Changelings! 
Tet  bear  with  me  awhile !  Have  I  for  this 
Bled  for  your  safety,  conquered  for  your  honor! 
Was  it  for  this,  Illyrians !  that  I  forded 
Tour  thawnnvohi  torrents,  when  the  shouldering  ice 
Fought  with  the  foe,  and  stain'd  its  jagged  points 
With  gore  from  wocmds,  I  felt  not7  Did  the  blast 
Beat  on  this  body,  frost^ukUfamine-numb'd, 
TiU  my  hard  flesh  distinguish'd  not  itself 
From  the  insensate  mail,  its  fellow-warrior  7 
And  have  I  brought  home  with  me  Victory, 
And  with  her,  hand  in  hand,  firm-footed  Peace, 
Her  countenance  twice  lighted  up  with  glory, 
As  if  I  had  charm'd  a  goddess  down  fhwu  Heaven? 
But  these  will  flee  abhorrent  fiom  the  throne 
Of  usurpation! 
[Afknntirs  increase-— ontf  criee  of  Onward  !  onward  i 

Have  ywx  then  thrown  oflT  shame. 
And  shall  not  a  dear  friend,  a  loyal  sulgect. 
Throw  off  all  fear?   I  tell  ye,  the  foir  trophies 
Valiantly  wrested  from  a  valiant  foe. 
Love's  natural  o&rings  to  a  rightful  king. 
Will  hang  as  ill  on  this  usurping  traitor, 
TUs  biother4>light,  this  Emerick,  as  robes 
Of  gold  plnck'd  fhim  the  images  of  gods 
Upon  a  sacrilegious  robber's  back. 

\l)wring  ike  km  four  Unes,  enter  Lord  CAfHUR, 
wiA  expreeeions  of  anger  and  alarm. 

CABIMIR. 

Who  k  dus  fketioas  insolent,  that  dares  biand 
Tilt  elected  King,  our  chosen  Emerick  ? 

[Startt-^iken  approacka^  witk  imid  retpecL 
Myftther! 


RAAB  KKTFiUU  (furmng  away). 

Cbsimir!  He,  he  a  traitor: 

Too  soon  indeed,  Ragozzi !  have  I  learnt  it    [Add*. 

CA8IMIR  {,witk  reterence). 
My  father  and  my  Lord ! 

RAAB  KIUrRlU. 

I  know  thee  not! 

LKADBR. 

Yet  the  remembrandng  did  sound  right  filiaL 

RAAB  KIUrRILL 

A  holy  name  and  words  of  natural  duly 
Are  blasted  by  a  thankless  trailer's  utieranoo. 

CA8IVIR. 

O  hear  me.  Sire !  not  lightly  haive  I  sworn 

Homage  lo  Emerick.  JUyria's  sceptre 

Demands  a  manly  hand,  a  warrior^  P^'9^ 

The  queen  Zapolya's  seU^xpected  olipring 

At  least  is  doubtful :  and  of  all  our  nobles^ 

The  king  inheriting  his  brother's  heart. 

Hath  honor'd  us  the  most     Your  rank,  my  Lord ! 

Already  eminent,  is — all  it  can  be — 

Confirmed  :  and  me  the  king's  grace  hath  appointed 

Chief  of  his  cxnmcil  and  the  lord  high-steward. 

RAAB  KropRiu. 
(Bought  by  a  bribe !)  I  know  thee  i 


rslfll  ; 


OASiM IR  {etruggUng  wiA  his  passion). 
So  much  of  Raab  Kiuprili's  blood  flows  here. 
That  no  power,  save  that  holy  name  of  fother. 
Could  shieU  the  man  who  to  disheoor'd  me. 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

The  son  of  Raab  Kiuprili !  a  bought  bond-slave. 
Guilt's  pander,  treason's  mouth-piece,  a  gay  pamM* 
School'd  to  shrill  forth  his  feeder's  usurp'd  titles. 
And  scream,  Long  live  king  Emerick ! 

LKADBR. 

Ay,  King  Emerick ! 
Stand  back,  my  Lord !  Lead  us,  or  let  us  jam* 

■OLDnCR. 

Nay,  let  die  general  speak! 

BOLDIZRB. 

Hear  himf  Hear  hfm  t 

RAAB  KltTPRUX 

Hear  me, 
Anembled  lords  and  warriors  of  Illyria, 
Hear,  and  avenge  me !  Twice  ten  yetn  faavw  T 
Stood  in  your  presence,  honored  by  the  king. 
Beloved  and  trusted.    Is  there  one  among  yon. 
Accuses  Raab  Kiuprili  of  a  bribe  ? 
Or  one  folse  whisper  in  his  sovereign's  ear  ? 
Who  here  dare  charge  me  with  an  orphan's  righte 
Outfaced,  or  widow's  plea  left  undefended  T 
And  shall  I  now  be  branded  by  a  traitor, 
A  bought  bribed  wretch,  who,  being  called  my  aon. 
Doth  libel  a  chaste  natron's  name,  and  plant 
Hensbane  and  aconite  on  a  modier's  grave  ? 
The  underling  accomplice  of  a  robber. 
That  from  a  widow  and  a  widow's  of&pring 
Would  steal  their  heritage?  To  God  a  rebel. 
And  to  the  oonndon  lather  of  his  oountty 
A  recreant  ingrate! 

CA8IMIR. 

Sire !  3rour  words  grow  dangeioua. 
Hig^flown  romantic  fancies  ill-beseem 
Tour  age  and  wisdom.    Tis  a  statesman's  vutn^ 
To  guard  hii  cooiQry'a  safbty  by  what  means 
108 
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ItUUmf  be  piotsctod— oome  iwbBt  win 
Of  dMM  mooiB' monli! 

EAABKiiFntiu  (ond^ 

Ha!  the  elder  Bratoi 
Biide  hit  Krai  iron,  (hoogfa  kii  ■(«■  repented. 
TleyboBited  not  Iheir  haBeaem. 

[StartSf  and  dtows  ha  moonL 
InfiuDous  changeling ! 
Reent  tlw  instant,  and  awear  loyalty, 
Aad  Mrict  obedience  to  thy  lOTereign't  will ; 
Or,  by  the  spirit  of  departed  Andreas, 

llkoadieet 

[Ckiefi,  eec  ruth  to  iwterpote ;  during  the  tumuU 
eater  Emeucx,  alarmed 

KMKUCK. 

Cdl  out  the  guard !  Ragozzi !  seise  the  aMaawL 

Cnpdli?  Ha! [With  louxred  voice,  at  the  tame 

time  with  otie  hand  wtaking  mgne  to  tie  guard 

teretire. 

P&sB  on,  iHends!  to  the  palace. 
[Jfime  feoosuN^noM. — The  Procestion  paeeee  into 
the  Palace. — During  which  time  Emeeick  taid 
Kjupeiu  regard  each  ether  etedfaedif, 

XMUUCK. 

Whst!  Raab  KiapriUr  What!  a  firther's  sword 
AguMt  his  own  son's  breast! 

RAAB  Kiupaiu. 

Twould  be  best  excuse  him, 
Were  he  thy  son.  Prince  Elmerick.    /  algnre  him. 

DflRICK. 

lliii  ii  my  thanks,  then,  that  I  have  commenced 
A  nigD  to  which  the  free  voice  of  die  nobles 
Hidi  caQ'd  me,  and  the  people,  by  regards 
Of  lore  and  grace  to  Raab  Kiuprili's  house  T 

RAAB  KiirrRiix 
What  light  hadst  thou,  I^rince  Emerick,  to  bestow 


KMBBICK. 

%  what  right  dares  Kiuprili  question  me  ? 

RAAB  KIUTRIU. 

By  a  right  oommoD  to  all  loyal  suligects — 

1^  M  a  doty !  As  the  realm's  co-regent, 

A|ipoiBied  by  our  sovereign's  last  free  act, 

Writ  by  himseU:^  [Qraeping  Ae  PatenL 

DfXRiCV  (toith  a  canUmptumu  meer). 
Ay ! — Writ  in  a  delirium ! 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

1  likewbe  ask,  by  whose  authority 

IV  sccsM  to  the  sovereign  was  refused  me  ? 

■MZRICK. 

Bf  whsee  authority  dared  the  general  leave 
Qs  camp  and  army,  like  a  fugitive  ? 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

A  fiigitivafe  who^  with  victory  fix*  his  comrade, 
Rao,  open-eyed,  upon  the  face  of  death ! 
A  fugitive,  with  no  other  fear,  than  bodements 
To  be  belated  in  a  loyal  purpose — 
At  the  command,  Prince !  of  my  king  and  diine, 
ffi^r  I  came ;  aont  now  again  require 
AodisoiQe  of  Queen  Zapolya;  and  (the  States 
Forthwith  convened)  that  thou  dost  show  at  laifs^ 
^  what  ground  of  defect  thou'st  dared  annul 
This  &y  King's  last  and  solemn  act — hast  dared 
Ascend  the  throne,  of  wluch  the  law  had  named, 
And  csQBcience  shouU  have  made  thee»  &  proiMstop. 


A  sovereign's  ear  ill  brooks  a  sul{|ectf s  qnestioiung ! 
Tet  ibr  thy  past  well-doing — and  because 
Tia  hard  to  erase  at  once  the  fond  belief 
Long  cheriah'd,  that  Ill)rria  had  in  diee 
No  dreaming  priest's  slave,  but  a  Roman  bver 
Of  her  true  weal  and  freedom — and  for  this,  too, 
That,  hoping  to  call  forth  to  the  broad  day4ig^ 
And  fostering  breeze  of  glory,  all  deservings, 
I  still  had  placed  thee  foremost 

RAABUUPftILL 

Prince!  I 

KMKRICK. 

Unwillingly  I  tell  thee,  that  Zapolya, 
Madden'd  wiih  griei^  her  erring  hopes  proved 

CASIMIR.  \ 

Sire!  speak  the  whole  truth !  Say, her/raudf  detected! 

KmRICK. 

According  to  the  sworn  attests  in  council 

Of  her  physician 

RAAB  RiupRiu  (oside). 

Yes!  the  Jew,  Bamm! 

EMERICK. 

Under  die  imminent  risk  of  deadi  she  lies, 

Or  irrecovemble  loss  of  reason, 

If  blown  friend's  fiice  or  voice  renew  the  frenzy. 

OABIMIR  (to  KiurRix.1). 
Trust  me,  my  Lord !  a  woman's  trick  has  duped  you^ 
Us  too— but  roost  of  all,  the  sainted  Andreas. 
Even  for  his  own  Mr  fiime,  his  grace  prays  bonily 
For  her  recovery  that  (the  States  convened) 
She  may  take  counsel  of  her  fiiends. 

EICERICK. 

Right,  Caiiinir! 
Receive  my  pledge.  Lord  OeneraL    It  shall  stand 
In  her  own  will  to  appear  and  voice  her  daims; 
Or  (which  in  troth  I  hold  the  wiser  coarse) 
Widi  all  die  past  pass'd  by,  as  ftmily  quarieK 
Let  the  Queen-Dowager,  with  unUeaoh'd  hoiiOf% 
Reaume  her  state,  our  first  Illyrian  matroo. 

RAAB  nupRiu. 
Priace  Emeiick!  you  ipeoi  ftirly,  and  yov  pledge  too 
Is  such,  as  well  would  suit  an  honest  meaning. 


My  Lord!  you  scares  know  half  his  grace's  goodnew 

The  wealthy  heireas,  high-bom  fidr  Sarolla, 

Bred  in  the  convent  of  our  noble  ladies, 

Her  relative,  the  venerable  abbesa. 

Hath,  at  his  grace's  urgence,  woo'd  and  woo  fbr  me. 

EMERICK. 

Long  may  die  race,  and  kmg  may  that  name  flourish. 
Which  your  heroic  deeds,  brave  chieC  have  render'd 
Dear  anil  illustrious  to  all  true  lUyriana ! 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  (stemZy). 
Tlie  longest  line,  that  ever  tracing  herald 
Or  fbund  or  f^gn'd,  placed  by  a  beggar's  soul. 
Hath  but  a  mushroom's  date  in  the  comparison: 
And  with  the  soul,  the  conscience  is  coeval. 
Yea,  the  soul's  < 


EMERICK. 

Conscience,  good  my  Lovd» 
b  hot  the  poise  of  reason.    Is  it  consciepee» 
That  a  fkee  nation  slioiiU  be  handed  down, 
like  the  dull  clods  beneath  our  fteU  by  chanee 
Aad  the  blind  law  of  lineage  T  That  whadtar  iaftal^ 
Or  manniatuied,.a  wisemanoranidiot, 
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Hero  or  natunl  coward,  diall  have  gmdanoe 

Of  a  free  people's  destmy ;  should  &11  out 

In  the  mere  lotteiy  of  a  reckless  nature. 

Where  few  the  prizes  and  the  blanks  are  oountlesi  f 

Or  haply  that  a  nation's  fitte  should  hang 

On  the  bald  accident  of  a  midwife's  handling 

The  unclosed  sutures  of  an  infimt's  skull  T 

CAsniii. 
What  better  claim  can  sovereign  wish  or  need. 
Than  die  free  voice  of  men  who  love  their  country? 
Those  chiefly  who  have  fought  fbr't!  Who,  by  liglit, 
Claim  ibr  their  monarch  one,  who  having  obey'd 
So  hath  best  learnt  to  govern ;  who,  having  sufier'd, 
Can  ^1  ibr  each  brave  sufierer  and  reward  him ! 
•  Whence  sprang  the  name  of  Emperor!  Was  it  not 
By  Nature's  fiat?  In  the  storm  of  triumph, 
'1^  warriors'  shouts,  did  her  oracular  voice 
-Make  itself  heard :  Let  the  commanding  spirit 
Possess  the  station  of  command ! 

KAAB  KlUPaiU. 

Prince  Elmerick, 
Your  cause  will  prosper  best  in  your  own  pleading. 

■MEaiOK  (aside  to  Casimik). 
Ragom  was  thy  school-mate-— a  bold  spirit! 
Bind  him  to  us ! — ^Thy  fiuher  thaws  apace ! 

[ThmdUmd. 
Leave  us  awhile,  my  Lord! — ^Tour  fiiend,  Ragooi, 
Whom  you  have  not  yet  seen  since  his  return, 
Commands  the  guard  t<Hlay. 

[CASiMift  retiret  to  the  Ouard-Haute;  and  after  a 
time  appeart  hefon  ii  with  Chef  Raoozzi. 
We  are  alone. 
What  fiirther  pledge  or  proof  desires  KiupriU  T 
Then,  vrith  your  assent 

KAABKIUnULI. 

Mistake  not  for  assent 
The  tmquiet  tilenoe  of  a  stem  Resolve, 
Huottling  the  impatient  voice.    I  have  heard  tfaee, 

Prince! 
And  I  have  watch'd  thee,  too ;  but  have  small  fiuth  in 
A  plausible  tale  told  with  a  flitting  e3re. 

[Emeriok  turns  as  about  to  ooMfor  ike  Chsard, 
In  the  next  moment  I  am  in  thy  power. 
In  this  diou  art  in  mine.    Stir  but  a  step. 
Or  make  one  sign — ^I  swear  by  dus  good  swoid, 
Thou  diest  that  instant 

KMKUCK. 

Ha,  ha !— Well,  Sir !— Conclude  your  homily. 

RAAB  Kiupftiu  (in  a  somewhat  supprtsaei  vmcs.) 
A  tale  which,  whether  true  or  folse,  comes  guarded 
Against  all  means  of  proof,  detects  itself 
The  Queen  mew'd  up— this  too  Irom  anzious  care 
And  love  brought  forth  of  a  sudden,  a  twin  birth 
With  the  discovery  of  her  plot  to  rob  thee 
Of  a  rightful  throne ! — ^Mark  how  the  soorpioo,  False- 
hood, 
Coili  round  in  its  own  perplexity,  and  fixte 
Its  ating  in  its  own  head ! 

KOTUfCK. 

Ay!  to&emaik! 
Raab  Khtpuu  (oIoMd):  \kB  and  Emsiiok  sflni^ 
wg  at  ofuhdiskmes  ficmf  As  Palaes  ami 
the  Ouard-House, 
Hadit  dura  beUeved  diine  own  tale,  hadit  dKm/moM 
llryMlf  ibe  ri|^  niOQMnr  or 


Wouldst  thou  have  pOfer'd  fiom  oar  scfaooUny^ 


Hiese  shallow  sophisms  of  Kpopvlar  <^mcsf 

What  people  7  How  convened  f  or,  if  convened. 

Must  not  the  magic  power  that  charms  together 

Millions  of  men  in  council,  needs  have  power 

To  win  or  wield  them  ?  Better,  O  for  better 

Shout  forth  thy  titles  to  yon  circling  mountains^ 

And  with  a  thousand-fold  reverberation 

Make  the  rocks  flatter  thee,  and  the  volle]nng  air, 

Unbribed,  shout  back  to  thee.  King  Emerick ! 

By  wholesome  laws  to  embank  the  sovereign  powarr 

To  deepen  by  restraint,  and  by  prevention 

Of  lawless  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 

In  iti  majestic  channel,  is  man's  task 

And  the  true  patriot's  glory !  In  all  else 

Men  safelier  trust  to  Heaven,  than  to  themselves 

When  least  themselves  in  the  mad  whiri  of  crowdr 

Where  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  oft 

Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home. 

To  chide  and  wonder  at  them  when  retum'd. 

EMEEICK  {(oJUmd^ 
Is't  thus,  thou  soofl^st  the  people !  most  of  all. 
The  soldieis,  the  defenders  of  the  people  T 

EAA«  EiuPBiu  (oloiid). 

0  most  of  all,  most  miserable  nation. 
For  whom  th'  Imperial  power,  enonnoos  bubble ! 
Is  blown  and  kept  aloft,  or  bunt  and  shattered 
By  the  bribed  breath  of  a  lewd  soldiery ! 
Chiefly  of  such,  as  fiom  the  fiontiers  fiv 
(Which  is  the  noblest  station  of  true  warrioB), 
In  rank  licentious  idleness  beleaguer 
City  and  court,  a  venom'd  thorn  i*  the  side 
Of  virtuous  kings,  the  tyrant's  slave  and  tyrant, 
Still  ravening  for  fresh  largess !  but  with  such 
What  title  claim'st  thou,  save  diy  birth  ?  What  meiila 
Which  many  a  liegeman  may  not  plead  as  well. 
Brave  diough  I  grant  thee  ?  If  a  life  ontlabor'd 
Head,  heart,  and  fortunate  arm,  in  watch  and  war. 
For  the  land's  fiune  and  weal ;  if  large  aoquesla. 
Made  honest  by  th'  aggression  of  the  foe 
And  whose  best  praise  is,  that  they  bring  us  safety ; 
If  victory,  doubly-wreathed,  whose  under^parland 
Of  laurel-leaves  looks  greener  and  more  sparkling 
Through  the  gray  olive-branch ;  if  these,  Prince  Ema* 

rick! 
Give  die  true  title  to  the  throne,  not  thxm — 
No !  (let  niyria,  let  the  infidel  enemy 
Be  judge  and  arbiter  between  us !)  I, 

1  vrere  the  rightftil  sovereign ! 

BMEEIOK. 

I  have  feith 
lliat  dura  bodi  dunk'st  and  hopest  it   F^  Zapolyi, 
A  provident  lady — 

RAABKIVPRILL 

Wretch,  beneath  all  annrer! 

DfXRICK. 

Oflfen  at  ODoe  the  royal  bed  and  dirooe! 

EAAB  KnTFSIU. 

To  be  a  kingdom's  bulwark,  a  king's  gkny, 
Tet  bved  by  both,  and  trusted,  and  tmst-woitiiy, 
Is  more  than  to  be  king;  but  see!  thy  rage 
Fights  with  thy  fear.    I  vriU  rriieve  tfaee !  Ho! 

[Toihfs^ 


Not  ftf  dqf  ewofd,.  but  to^  t 
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Una  lav  I  have  Ikten'd— Gnaid— ho!  fiom  die 
Fidace. 

TV  Gward  ptM  fnm  the  OwMrd-Houm  wiA 
Cjow  Raooixi  of  Oetr  hmi,  and  Am  a 
nmmber  fnm  Ihe  Palat»-^BE9  Raoozzi  de- 
wmmdt  Kiunuu's  tword^  and  appr^undt  him. 

CAfimm. 
OtgDOf!  (7b  Ehbuck).  Sire,  hear  me ! 

[7b  KiumiLi,  who  tumtfrom  kiwL 
Hear  me,  Fadier 

DfKEICK. 

Tike  m  amet  that  traitor  and  aHaMui ! 

Who  pleadi  for  Aif  life,  strikes  at  mine,  his  sovereign's. 

RAAB  Kiuraiu. 
Ai  the  oo-regent  of  the  realm,  I  stand 
AmensMe  lo  none  save  to  the  States, 
Mel  m  due  course  of  law.    But  ye  are  bond-slaves, 
Tec  witness  ye  that  before  God  and  man 
I  here  hapes^ch  Lord  Emerick  of  foul  treason, 
And  OD  strong  grounds  attaint  him  with  sospidoo 
Of  nordar — 

■MXRICK. 

Hence  with  the  madman! 

RAAB  KitTnuii. 

Your  Queen's  minder, 
His  roTal  orphan's  murder:  and  to  the  death 
Defy  Urn,  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper. 

[lurried  cf  by  Raoozzi  amd  As  Chtard, 

KMKaiCK. 

Ere  twice  the  son  hadi  risen,  by  my  sceptre 
Thii  insolence  shall  be  avenged. 

OABIMia. 

Obanishhim! 
Tim  infamy  will  crash  me.    O  for  my  sake, 
fimidi  him,  ray  liege  lord ! 

KMEBICK  {tCOnnftdly), 

What*  to  the  army? 
Be  esfan,  young  friend!  Nought  shall  be  done  in  anger. 
Hie  cfaild  o'erpowers  the  man.    In  this  emergence 
1  imat  take  oonnael  for  us  both.    Retire. 

[Exit  Casimir  in  agiuaioiL 
DfZRiOK  {idontt  lookt  at  a  Calendar). 
Hie  changeful  planet,  now  in  her  decay. 
Dips  down  at  midnight,  to  be  seen  no  more. 
With  her  shall  sink  the  enemies  of  Emerick, 
Coised  by  the  last  look  of  the  waning  moon ; 
And  my  bright  destiny,  with  sharpeo'd  horns, 
SbsD  greet  me  fiearless  in  the  new-born  crescent 

[Exit 
Scae  ckanget  to  another  view,  namely,  the  hatk  cf  the 
Pakice     a  Wooded  Park,  and  Mowntaau. 
Enter  Zatolta,  toith  an  Infant  in  her  arwu, 

ZAPOLTA. 

Huh,  dear  one !  hush !  My  trembling  arm  disturbs 

thee! 
Tkoa,  the  Protedor  of  the  helpless!  thou, 
IV  widow's  Husband  and  the  orphan's  Fadier, 
Direct  my  steps !  Ah  whither?  O  send  down 
Thy  sngel  to  a  houseless  babe  and  mother, 
Driren  forth  into  the  cruel  widerness ! 
Hmh,  sweet  one!  Iliou  art  no  Hagar's  oflqpring: 

thou  art 
Ihs  rightibl  heir  of  an  anoinled  king ! 
Whst  sounds  are  those?  It  is  the  vesper  chant 
Of  kboring  men  returning  to  their  home! 
IVir  queen  has  no  home!  Hear  nm,  heavenly  Father! 


And  let  this  < 

Be  as  the  shadow  of  thy  outspread  wings 

To  hide  and  shield  us!  Start'st  thou  in  thy  slumbersf 

Thou  canst  not  dream  of  savage  Emerick.    Hush ! 

Betnty  not  thy  poor  mother !  For  if  they  seize  thee, 

I  shall  grow  mad  indeed,  and  they'll  believe 

Thy  wicked  uncle's  lie.    Ha!  what?  A  soldier? 

[She  ttttrU  backhand  enter  Chbf  Raoozzi. 

CHEF  EAOOZZI. 

Sure  Heaven  befriends  us.  Well !  he  hadi  esci^wd  f 

0  rare  tune  of  a  tyrant's  promises 
That  can  enchant  the  serpent  treacheiy 

From  forth  its  lurking-hole  in  the  heart    **  Ragotn  t 

**  O  bratx  Ragozzi!  Count!  Commander!  What  notV 

And  all  this  too  for  nothing !  a  poor  nothing ! 

Merely  to  play  the  underlhig  in  the  murder 

Of  my  best  friend  Kiuprili !  His  own  son — monstrous! 

Tjnrant !  I  owe  thee  thanks,  and  in  good  hour 

Will  I  repay  thee,  for  that  thou  thought'st  me  too 

A  serviceable  villain.    Could  I  now 

But  gain  some  sure  intelligence  of  the  queen : 

Heaven  bless  and  guard  her ! 

ZAPOLYA  {coming  fearfully  forward). 

Art  thou  iK>tRagOBdf 

CHZF  RAGOZZI. 

The  Queen !  Now  then  the  miracle  is  full ! 

1  see  Heaven's  wisdom  in  an  over-match 

For  the  devil's  cunning.    This  way,  madam,  haste ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Stay !  Oh,  DO !  Forgive  me  if  I  wrong  diee ! 

This  is  thy  sovereign's  child :  Oh,  pity  us, 

And  be  not  treacherous!  [Kmding 

CHEF  RAOOZZI  {jraiting  Aer). 
Madam!  For  mercy's  sake ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

But  tyrants  have  a  hundred  eyes  and  arms ! 

CHEF  RAOOZZL 

Take  courage,  madam !  T  were  too  hoirible, 
(I  can  not  do*t)  to  swear  I'm  not  a  monster! — 
Scarce  had  I  barr'd  die  door  oo'Raab  Kiuprili — 

ZAPOLYA. 

Kiuprili!  how? 

CHEF  RAOOZZI. 

lliere  is  not  time  to  tell  it 
The  tjrrant  call'd  me  to  him,  praised  my  seal 
(And  be  assured  I  overtopt  his  cunning 
And  seem'd  right  zeakms).  But  time  wastes :  in  fine. 
Bids  roe  dispatch  my  trustiest  firiendi^  as  oourien 
With  letters  to  the  army.    The  thought  at  once 
Flash'd  on  me.    I  disguised  my  prisoner— 

ZAPOLYA. 

What!  Raab  Kiuprili? 

CHEFRAOOZn. 

Yes!  niy  noble  general! 
I  sent  Atsi  ofi^  with  Emerick's  own  packet. 
Haste,  and  post  haste — ^Prepared  to  foUow 


ZAPOLYA. 

Ah,  how?  Is  it  joy  or  fear?  Bfy  hmbs  see 

CHEF  RAOOZZI  {Bupporting  her). 
Heaven  still  befriends  us.    I  have  left  my  ohaiger» 
A  gentle  beast  and  fleet,  and  my  boy's  mule, 
One  that  can  shoot  a  precipice  like  a  bird. 
Just  where  the  wood  begins  to  climb  the  moantaiiai 
llie  eourse  well  thread  will  mock  the  tyrmt's  guesses. 
Or  scare  the  foUoweia.   Era  we  readi  the  mahi  road. 
The  Lord  KrapriU  will  have  sent  a  troop 
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To  eiooit  me.    Oh,  thrice  happ)r  when  he  finde 
The  tretfure  which  I  coQYOjr! 


SAPOLTA. 

One  brief  moBMOt* 
That,  praying  for  strength  I  may  have  strength*  Hue 


Heaven's  eye  is  on  it,  and  its  innocence 

Is,  as  a  prophet's  pnayer,  strong  and  prevailing! 

Through  mee,  dear  babe!   the  inspiring  thought 

possess'd  me. 
When  the  loud  clamor  rose,  and  all  the  palace 
Emptied  itselP— (They  sought  my  life,  Ragom !) 
Like  a  swift  shadow  gliding,  I  made  way 
To  the  deserted  chamber  of  my  LonL — 

[Then  to  Ae  it^tML 
And  thou  didst  kiss  thy  &ther*s  lifeless  lips, 
And  in  diy  helpless  hand,  sweet  slumberer! 
Still  clasp'st  the  signet  of  thy  royalty. 
As  I  removed  the  seal,  the  heavy  arm 
Dropt  from  the  couch  aslant,  and  the  stiff  finger 
Seem'd  pointing  at  my  feet     Provident  Heaven! 
Lo,  I  was  standing  on  the  secret  door. 
Which,   through   a   long  descent  where  all  aoond 

perishes. 
Let  oat  beyond  the  pahice.    Well  I  knew  it 
But  Andrms  fimmed  it  not!  He  was  no  tyrant! 

OHKP  EAGOZZI. 

Haste,  madam!  Let  me  take  this  precious  burden! 
[Be  hud$  OS  he  takee  the  ck3d, 

SATOLTA. 

Take  him !  And  if  we  be  pursued,  I  charge  tfiee. 
Flee  thou  and  leave  me !  Flee  and  save  thy  king! 

[Then  as  going  of,  the  loolu  badt  on  the  palace. 
Thou  tyrant's  den,  be  call'd  no  more  a  palace ! 
The  orphan's  angel  at  the  throne  of  Heaven 
Stands  up  against  thee,  and  there  hover  o'er  diee 
A  Queen's,  a  Mother's,  and  a  Widow's  cum. 
Henceforth  a  dragon's  haunt,  fear  and  suspidoo 
Stand  sentry  at  thy  portals !  Faith  and  honor. 
Driven  from  the  throne,  shall  leave  the  attainted  na- 
tion: 
And,  for  die  iniquity  that  houses  in  thee. 
False  glory,  thirst  of  blood,  and  lust  of  rapine 
(Fateful  conjunction  of  malignant  planeti). 
Shall  shoot  their  blastmenis  on  the  land.  The  fothers 
Henceforth  shall  have  no  joy  in  their  young  men. 
And  when  they  cry:  Lo!  a  male  chUd  i$  bom! 
The  mother  shall  make  answer  with  a  groan. 
For  bk)ody  usurpation,  like  a  vulture. 
Shall  clog  iti  beak  within  Hljrria's  heart 
Remorseless  slaves  of  a  remorseless  tyrant! 
They  shall  be  mook'd  with  somm^s  of  Uberty, 
And  liberty  shall  be  proclaim'd  akme 
Tothee,OFire!  OPestilence!  OSwoid! 
Till  Vengeance  hath  her  fill. — And  thou,  snatch'd 


{Again  to  the  infant)  poor  friendless  fugitive!  vridi 

Mother's  wailing, 
OApring  of  Royal  Andreas,  shalt  return 
With  trump  and  timtwel  clang,  and  popular  shout 
In  triumph  to  the  palace  of  thy  fothers!       [EuuM, 


PARTIL 


THE  8EQU£L»  ENTITLED  < 
FATE." 


THE  U8URFEBS 


ADDITIONAL  CHAEACnti. 
MISN. 
Old  Batbort,  a  Momnkammt, 
Bbtblbn  Batho&t,  tke  Yomng  Frince  Amirmt,  mf 

poted  Son  qf  Old  Bathory, 
Lord  Rudolph,  a  Courtier,  bmtfriemi  to  the  Quaai'f 

party. 
La«ka,  Steward  to  Ckuimir,  betrothed  to  Qlyeine. 
Pestaldtz,  an  AMotdn,  in  Emeriti  t  tm^Loy, 

WOMSN. 
Ladt  Sarolta,  Wife  of  Lord  Cammir, 
Gltcink,  Orphan  Daughter  of  Chef  Ragomd. 

Between  the  flight  of  the  Queen,  and  die  dvil  war 
which  immediately  followed,  and  in  which  J^mmgiA 
remained  the  victor,  a  space  of  twen^  years  is  sop* 
posed  to  have  elapsed. 


ACT  L 
SCENE  L 


A  Mounttunout 


Dwdtmgdl 


Country,    Batbort's 
the  end  ^  ihe  Siage, 

Elder  Ladt  Sarolta  and  Oltoimk. 

aLYCINB. 

Wkll,  then!  our  round  of  charity  is  finish'd. 
Rest«  Madam!  You  breathe  quick. 
sarolta. 

What!  tired, Glydner 
No  delicate  court  dame,  but  a  mountaineer 
By  choice  no  less  than  birth,  I  ghidly  uae 
Th»  good  strength  Naturo  gave  me. 


QLYOINl. 

Is  built  as  if  an  eagle  or  a  raven 
Had  chosen  it  for  her  nest 


That] 


^mainr  I 
an  aid  c 


Soi 
Tlie  sufiferingi  which  no  human  aid  can  reacfar 
It  needs  must  be  a  duty  doubly  sweet 
To  heal  the  few  we  can.    Well!  let  oa  rest 

OLTCINB. 

There  f    {Poiming  to  Batbort's  dtodUng  Sarolti 
etnmoeringtpoinie  to  where  tke  ikeni 

SAROLTA. 

Hare!  For  on  this  spot  Loid  i 
Took  his  last  leave.    On  yonder  mountaiii  rid|pa 
I  lost  the  misty  image  which  so  long 
linger'd  or  seem'd  at  least  to  linger  on  it 

OLTCTNE. 

And  what  if  even  now,  on  that  same  ridge^ 
A  speck  should  rise,  and  stiU  enlarging,  le 
As  it  clomb  downwards,  shape  itself  at  last 
To  a  numerous  cavalcade,  aiid  spurring  forsmoslb 
Who  but  Sarolta's  own  dear  Lord  retum'd 
IVon  his  high  embassy  t 
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8AA0LTA. 

Tboo  hast  hit  1117  tboug^! 
An  die  long  day,  from  ye«ter-mom  to  evening, 
lie  mtleM  hope  fiutter'd  about  mj  heart 
Oh,  we  aie  qneniloat  creaturea !  little  lea 
THin  an  thinga  can  suffice  to  make  us  happy; 
And  fittle  more  than  nothmg  is  enough 
Tn  diNODtent  us. — ^Were  he  come,  then  should  I 
Sepbe  be  had  not  arrired  just  one  day  earlier 
To  keep  hk  birth-day  here,  in  his  own  birth-place. 

OLYCINK. 

Hot  oar  best  sporla  belike,  and  gay  processions 
Wbald  to  ny  Lord  haTe  seem'd  but  work-day  sights 
CaBfiared  with  thoee  the  royal  court  afibrds. 

BAAOLTA. 

I  ksve  mall  wish  to  see  them.    A  spring  morning, 

Widi  its  wild  gladsome  minstrelsy  of  biids. 

And  in  bright  jewelry  of  flowers  and  dew-drops 

(Each  ortwd  dxop  an  orb  of  gk>ry  in  it), 

WoaU  pot  them  aQ  in  edipse.  This  sweet  retirement 

Loid  QiBiur*s  wish  alone  would  have  made  sacred : 

But  in  good  truth,  his  loving  jealousy 

Did  but  command,  what  I  had  else  entreated. 

oLToms. 
And  yet  bad  I  been  bora  Lady  Sarolta, 
Bern  wedded  to  die  Jioblest  of  the  realm, 
SobeantiM  beaidea,  and  yet  so  stalely— 

■ASOUTA. 

HiA!  imoeeot  flatterer! 


ntfo^  oouft 
lUsftrmchs 


Nay!  tomypoorfimcy 

would  seem  an  eartiily  heaven, 

stara  to  shine  in,  and  be  grackms. 


BAROLTA. 

S»M  die  ignorant  distance  still  delude  us ! 

IV  inried  heaven,  dear  giri,  like  tfiat  above  thee. 

In  ik  mere  9e\£,  a  cold,  drear,  cok>rlees  void, 

Seea  fitm  bek>w  and  in  Am  large,  becomes 

IVhnghtbloe  ethar,  and  the  seat  of  gods! 

WtQ!  but  this  broil  that  scared  yon  fiom  the  dancef 

And  HIS  not  Ladus  there :  he,  your  betroth'd  f 

OLTCINS. 

Tt^nadam!  he  wasttiere.    80  was  the  maypole, 
FvwidBBoad  found  it 

8AEOLTA. 

Ah, Glycine!  why, 
Whjr  did  you  then  betrodi  yourself  f 

OLTCIITE. 

Because 
% oim  dear  lady  wish*d  it!  'twas  you  ask'd  me ! 

8AKOLTA. 
Tci»  at  lay  Lord's  request,  but  never  wish'd, 
Uj  poor  sflectionaie  girl,  to  see  fliee  wretched. 
"ThoQ  knoVst  not  yet  the  duties  of  a  wife. 

GLTCINK. 

^  yes!  It  is  a  vdfe's  chief  duty,  madam. 
To  Hand  in  awe  of  her  husband,  and  obey  him ; 
And,  I  am  sore,  I  never  shall  see  Laska 
Bat  Idiall  tremble. 

SAKOLTA. 

Not  with  fear,  I  think, 
FvyQQstSn  mock  him.  Bring  a  seat  from  the  cottage. 
(£01  GLTcm  into  Ike  eoOage,  Samolta  cowltmies 
her  tpeet^  looking  afitr  her, 
^cMhing  above  thy  rank  there  bangs  about  tfaee, 
Aod  in  thy  countenance,»thy  voice,  and  motkm, 
P 


Tea,  e'en  in  thy  simplieity.  Glycine, 
A  fine  and  ibnHnine  grace,  that  makes  me  ftd 
More  as  a  mother  than  a  mistnass  10  tbae !' 
Thou  art  a  soldier's  orphan !  that — the  courage, 
Which  rising  in  thine  eye,  seems  ofl  to  give 
A  new  soul  to  its  gentleness,  doth  prove  tbeet 
Thou  art  sprung  too  of  no  ignoble  blood. 
Or  there  *s  no  fiuth  in  instinct ! 
[Angry  voua  and  €iamor  wUktn^  rt-aUer  Gx^TOmc 

OLTCmi. 

Oh,  madam !  tfaete's  a  party  ef  your  servants, 
And  my  Lord's  steward,  Laska,  at  iheir  head. 
Have  come  to  search  for  old  Bathory'lB  son, 
Bethlen,  that  breve  young  man !  'tvwM  he,  my  lady, 
That  took  our  parts,  and  beat  off  the  intruders ; 
And  in  mere  spite  and  malice,  now  they  charge  him 
With  bad  words  of  Lord  Casimir  and  the  king. 
Pny  don't  befieve  them,  madam!  TfaSa  way!  TUa 

way! 
Lady  Sarolta 's  Aere.  [CkOmg  wHkati, 

■ABOLTA. 

Be  calm,  Gljrcina 
Enkr  Labka  and  Sertanti  wUk  Old  Bahioet. 

LA8KA  (fO  BATHOftT). 

We  have  no  concern  with  you !  What  needs  yooi 
presence? 

OLD  BATHOBT. 

What!  Do  you  think  I'll  sufler  my  breve  boy 
To  be  slander'd  by  a  set  of  coward-ruffians. 
And  leave  it  to  their  malice, — ^yes,  mere  malice ! — 
To  tell  its  own  tale  f 

[Laska  and  Servants  horn  to  Lady  Sarolta 

SAROLTA. 

Laska!  What  may  this  meant 
LA8KA  {pompoudy,  as  commencing  a  set  speech). 
Madam !  and  may  it  please  your  kdyship ! 
This  old  man's  son,  by  name  Bethlen  Bathory, 
Stands  eharged,  on  weighty  evidence,  that  he. 
On  yesteiveve,  being  his  lordship's  balh^y. 
Did  traitoroosly  defiune  Lord  Casimir: 
The  loid  high^teward  of  the  realm,  1 

8AROLTA. 
Be  brief!  We  know  his  titles ! 


And  moreover 
Raved  like  a  traitor  at  our  liege  King  Emerick. 
And  furthermore,  said  wimesses  make  oath. 
Led  on  the  assault  upon  his  tordship's  servants ; 
Tea,  insolently  tore,  from  this,  your  himtsman. 
His  badge  of  livery  of  your  noble  house. 
And  trampled  it  in  scoriL 

BAROLTA  (to  the  SeruMts  who  efer  to  speak). 

Tou  have  had  your  spokesman ! 
Where  is  the  young  man  thus  accused  I 

OIJ>  BATHORT. 

I  know  not : 
Bui  if  no  ill  betide  him  on  the  mountafas, 
He  will  not  kmg  be  absent! 

BAROLTA. 

Thou  art  his  &therf 

OLD  BATHORY. 

None  ever  with  more  reason  prized  a  son  : 
Tet  I  hate  fidsehood  more  than  I  love  him. 
But  more  than  one,  now  in  my  lady's  presence, 
Wimess'd  the  affray,  besides  these  men  of  malice ; 

And  if  I  swerve  fh>m  truth 
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OLTCDfB. 

Tet!  good  old  man! 
Bfy  lady!  pay  belMTO him ! 

SABOLTA. 

Hasb,  dycme ! 
Be  lilent,  I  oommtnd  yoo.  [Then  to  Bathoet. 

Speak!  wehearyoa! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Afy  tale  ia  brie£    During  our  festive  dance. 

Tour  tenranta,  the  accuaen  of  my  son, 

Ofler'd  groBi  inaulta*  in  unmanly  aort, 

To  our  village  maideni.    He  (could  he  do  lea  f) 

Roae  in  defence  of  outraged  modesty. 

And  ao  penuaaive  did  his  cudgel  prove 

(Tour  hectoring  sparks  so  over  bmve  to  women 

Are  alwmya  cowards),  that  they  soon  took  flight, 

And  now  in  mere  revenge,  like  baffled  boasters. 

Hove  fnoMd  thia  tale.  Out  of  some  hasty  words 

Which  their  own  threats  provoked. 

BABOLTA. 

CHd  man !  you  talk 
Too  blundy !  Did  your  aoa  owe  no  respect 
To  the  lively  of  our  house ! 

OLD  BATHOBT.     > 

Even  such  respect 
As  the  sheep's  skin  should  gain  for  the  hot  wolf 
That  hafli  begun  to  worry  the  poor  lambs! 


Oldinaolentruflian! 

oLYcmx. 
Perdon!  pardon,  madam ! 
I  saw  the  whole  affiay.    The  good  old  man 
Means  no  ofl^ce,  sweet  hidy!— Tou,  yourself, 
liBska!  know  well,  that  these  men  were  the  ruffians ! 
Shame  on  you ! 

SABOLTA  itpedk$  wUh  affected  anger). 
What !  Glycine !  Go.  retire ! 

[Exit  Glycine,  numn^MUy. 
Be  it  then  that  theae  men  fiiulted.  Tet  yourself; 
Or  better  still  belike  the  maidens*  parents, 
Mif^  have  complained  to  vs.    Was  ever  aocesa 
Denied  you  f  Or  free  audience  f  Or  are  we 
Weak  and  unfit  to  punish  our  own  servants  f 

OLD  BATHOBT. 

So  then!  So  then!  Heaven  grant  an  old  man  patience ! 
And  must  the  gardener  leave  his  seedling  planta. 
Leave  his  young  roses  to  the  rooting  swine, 
While  he  goes  ask  their  master,  if  perchance 
His  leisure  serve  to  aoonrge  them  fhm  their  ravage? 


Ho !  Take  the  rude  clown  from  your  ladjr's  presence ! 
I  will  report  her  further  will! 

BABOLTA. 

Wait,  flien. 
Till  thou  hast  leamt  it!  Fervent,  good  old  man ! 
Forgive  me  that,  to  try  thee,  I  pat  on 
A  &ce  of  stenness,  alien  to  my  meaning ! 

[Then  tpeaki  to  the  Semmii. 
Hence!  leave  my  preaence!  and  you,  Laska!  maik 

me! 
Thoae  rioters  are  no  longer  of  my  household! 
If  we  but  shake  a  dew-drop  ftom  a  rose, 
In  vain  would  we  replace  it,  and  as  vainly 
Rastore  the  tear  of  wounded  modesty 
To  a  maiden's  eye  familiarized  to  license.— 
Butt 


(asid^ 
Tes,  now  'tis 

BABOLTA. 

Brutal  aggressors  fint,  then  baffled  dastards, 
That  they  have  sought  to  piece  out  their  revenge 
With  a  tlje  of  words  lured  from  the  lips  of  i 
Stampa  them  most  dangerous ;  and  till  I  want 
Fit  means  for  wicked  ends,  we  shall  not  need 
Their  services.    Discharge  them !  Tou,  Bathory ! 
Are  hoiceforth  of  my  household !  I  shall  place  you 
Near  my  own  person.    When  your  son  retuma. 
Present  him  tons. 

OLD  BATHOBY. 

Ha !  whai,  strangers*  here ! 
What  business  have  they  in  an  old  man's  eye  T 
Tour  goodness,  lady— end  it  came  so  sudden — 
I  cannot— must  not^let  you  be  deceived. 
I  haveyet  another  tale,  but—  [Tken  to  Sabolta  asiie. 
Not  for  all  eara ! 

BABOLTA. 

I  oft  have  pass'd  jmur  cottage,  and  still  praised 
Its  beauty,  and  that  trim  orchard-plot,  whose  blossomi 
The  gusts  of  April  showered  aslant  its  thatch. 
Come,  you  shall  show  it  me !  And  while  you  bid  it 
Farewell,  be  not  ashamed  that  I  should  witness 
The  oil  of  gladness  glittering  on  the  water 
Of  an  ebbing  grief 

[Bathoby  bowing,  ahowi  her  into  He  cottage. 
LASKA  (alone). 

Veiation!  bafiled!  school'd! 
Ho!  Laska!  wake!  why?  what  can  all  diia  mean! 
She  sent  away  that  cockatrice  in  anger ! 
Oh  the  fidse  witch !  It  is  too  plain,  she  knrea  him 
And  now,  the  old  man  near  my  lad3r's  pemo. 
She'll  see  this  Bethlen  hourly ! 

[Labka  JtingM  hxmedf  into  ikt  seat    Gltcdtb 
l»^  m  fiamfiy. 

OLYdNE. 


Is  my  lady  gone  f 


Gone. 


it^fUl^ 


bheretiim'dr 


OLTGUfl. 

Have  you  yet  aeen  himf 

[Labka  tiarts  «p  fiom  kis  teal 
Has  the  seat  atung  you,  Laaka? 


LABKA. 

No!  serpent!  no;  'tis  you  that  sting  me;  you! 
What!  you  would  cling  to  him  again! 

/9V  «r/ir«rv 


1  again! 

OLYdNB. 

Whom? 


Bethlen!  Bethlea! 
Tee ;  gaze  as  if  your  very  eyes  embraced  him ! 
Ha!  3rou  fbiget  the  scene  of  yesterday ! 
Mule  ere  he  came,  but  then—Out  on  your  acreams. 
And  your  pretended  fean ! 

GLYCINK. 

Yow  fears,  at  least. 
Were  real,  Laaka!  or  your  trembling  limbs 
And  white  cheeks  play'd  the  hypocrites  moat  vile^ ! 


ilotlMlasr,wfaidi  hefeeliitartinffin  tufoje.   TIm 
line  was  borrowed  oooooicioQilY  fhisB  Mr.  Wor 
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I6ir!  wlmr  Whiur 


I  know,  wbat  I  iboiild  fttr, 
Wffe  I  m  LMka*8  place. 


What? 

OLTCOaB. 

My  omki 
Forbafiag  M  my  jmkmf  and  eiiTy 
With  a  ploi,  made  out  of  other  man's  reTaogei, 
AfUHt  a  bfave  and  imiooent  yoong  man's  h£&l 
Tat^yeC^pn^teUme! 

LACKA  (flulfsrMml^ 

You  will  know  too  sooo. 

OLTOim 

Wooldleooldfiiidmylady!  4ioa(^  die  diid  me— 
Ttt  Ob  roipeaw     «  [Ctomg, 


iqaita  c 


Slop!  Hop!  one  qneotioo  oidf^ 


OLYGDfl. 

Ay,  aa  the  okl  aong  taya, 
Cik  81  a  tiger,  Tsliant  aa  a  doTO. 
Mif  mm.Ihaye  mair'd  the  totm:  well!  diis  one 


t 


LABKA. 

An  yoQ  not  bound  to  me  by  yoor  own  ; 
Aadiiitnotaaplain-^ 

OLTCINK. 

Halt!  that's  two  questions. 

LABKA. 

Html  b  it  not  aa  plain  as  impudence, 

y^i  you're  in  lore  with  thia  young  swaggering 

^,      beggar. 

Rftka  Bslhoryf  When  he  was  accused, 

Whypna'd  yom  fi>rward  f  Why  did  you  defend  him  T 

OI^TCINE. 

Qoniioo  meet  queation :  that 's  a  woman's  privilege. 

Why,  Uika,  did  you  urge  Lord  Casimir 

To  Bttks  my  lady  Ibrce  that  promise  from  me  Y 

LA8KA. 

b  dMo,  yon  say.  Lady  Sarolta  /oreecl  youf 

OLTCINB. 

Md  I  look  up  to  her  dear  countenance, 

Asdnybernayr  As  ftr  back  as  I  wot  oC 

All  her  eonnnands  were  gracioos,  sweet  requesta. 

How  eoald  it  be  then,  but  that  her  requests 

Hiat  needs  have  aoonded  to  roe  as  commands  f 

Asd  SI  6r  k»ve,  had  I  a  score  of  kires, 

Td  keep  them  all  fiir  my  dear,  kind,  good  miHiiiM 

LA8KA. 

l^oaeftrBethlen! 

OLTOUOB. 

Oh!  that's  a  difi^rant  dilng. 
To  be  wire  he's  brave,  and  handsome,  and  so  pious 
1^  ^  good  old  fiither.    But  for  loving  him — 
^•y. (lerc, indeed  you  are  mistaken,  Laaka! 
^  yoodi !  I  rather  think  I  ^rieae  for  him ; 
For  I  agh  eo  deeply  when  1  think  of  him ! 
Aid  if  I  Bse  him,  die  teen  come  in  my  eyes, 
Aad  mj  heart  beats ;  and  all  because  I  dreamt 
^  the  war-wcdf*  had  gored  him  as  he  hunted 
^tf»  haunted  forest! 


'  F«  the  b(*t  •ecoant  of  the  Ww-woir  or  LreaotbrapiM,  no 
'I'MCni'f  Jbamxttlf,  CteiMcr«*  Ettsluk  PmU,  voL  ir.  pu 


You  dare  own  all  diisf 
Your  lady  wiD  not  warrant  promise-breach. 
Aline,  pamper'd  Bfiai!  you  shall  be ;  and  111  make 

you 
Grieve  for  him  with  a  vengeance.  Odds,  my  fingers 
Tingle  already!  [Makes  tkreatemng  tigiu, 

OLTOUfK  (atide). 
Ha!  Bethlen  coming  this  way ! 
[Gltoinc  ikem.  cria  cutoiif  afraid  }f  htmg  hmOiUi 
Oh,  save  me !  save  me !  PMy  don't  kUl  me,  Laaka! 
JBalar  Bethlen  in  a  BnuUng  DrtMt, 


What,  beat  a  woman! 

LASEA  {fO  GlYCINO. 

.  O  you  cockatrice  ! 

BETHLEN. 

Unmanly  dastard,  hold ! 

LABKA  (poaqxwf^a). 

Do  you  chance  to  know 
Who    I    am,  8v  f— <S'death  how  black  he  kMha  *) 

BETHLEN. 

I  haye  started  many  strange  beasts  in  my  time. 
But  none  lea  like  a  man,  than  thii  before  me 
That  liAs  his  hand  against  a  timid  female. 

LABKA. 

Bold  3routh !  she's  mine. 

OLYCDfE. 

No,  not  my  master  yet. 
But  only  is  to  be ;  and  all  because 
Two  jrean  ago  my  lady  aiA'd  me,  and 
I  promised  A^,  not  Atm ;  and  if  sAell  let  me, 
lil  htU  you,  my  Lord's  steward. 

BETBUUC. 

Hush,  Glycine* 

OLTCINE. 

Yes,  I  do,  Bethlen ;  for  he  just  now  brou^ 
False  vritnesses  to  swear  away  your  lifo : 
Yaw  life,  and  okl  Bathory's  toa 

BETHLEN. 

Bathory's! 

Where ii  my  fedier?  AiMwer,  or ^Ha!  gone! 

[Labka  Atrrf^  tkU  time  aUnkt  of  the  Sii^mtmg 
tkrtaUmng  gaiurei  to  Gltcinb. 

GLYCINE. 

Oh,  heed  not  Am/  I  saw  you  pressfaig  onward, 
And  did  but  feign  alarm.  Dear  gallant  youth. 
It  is  your  life  tiMy  seek! 

BETHLEN. 

My  life? 

OLTCINE. 

Alas! 
Lady  Sarolta  even— 

BETHLEN. 

She  does  not  know  me ! 

GLYCINE. 

Oh  tfiat  she  did !  she  could  not  then  have  spoken 
^th  such  stem  countenance.  But  though  ^e  spurn 

me, 
I  win  kneel,  Bethlen— 

BETHLEN. 

Not  for  me,  Gljrdne ! 
What  have  I  done  T  or  whom  have  I  oflended  ? 

GLTcnrE. 

Rash  words,  'tii  said,  and  treasonous,  of  the  king. 
[Bethlen  muttera  to  himself  indignamly 
GLYCINE  (asi^). 
So  looks  the  statue,  in  oar  hall,  o'  the  god. 
The  shaft  just  flown  that  kUled  th««  f^rpent!    . 
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wnmxH  {wudtering  atide). 


King! 


GLTCINS. 

Ah,  often  have  I  "wish'd  you  were  a  king. 
Y<m  would  protect  the  helplen  eveiywheie, 
As  you  did  us.    And  I,  too,  should  not  then 
Grieye  fiir  you,  Bethlen,  as  I  do ;  nor  hare 
Tlie  tears  come  in  my  ejres ;  nor  dream  bad  dreams 
lliat  3ron  were  kill'd  in  the  forest;  and  then  Laska 
Would  have  no  right  to  rail  at  me,  nor  say 
(Tes,  the  base  man,  he  says)  that  I— I  love  you. 

BETHLEN. 

Fketty  Glycine !  werf  thou  not  betrothed — 
But  in  good  truth  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 
Tliis  luckless  morning  I  have  been  so  haunted 
With  my  own  &ncies,  starting  up  like  omens. 
That  I  roel  like  one,  who  waking  from  a  dream 
Both  asks  and  answers  wildly  — But  Bathoiy  T 

GLYCINS. 

BMl  'tit  my  lady's  stepi  She  must  not  see  you ! 

[Bethlen  retires, 
EHier/rom  the  Cottage  Sarolta  and  Bathort. 

8AR0LTA. 

Go,  seek  your  son !  I  need  not  add,  be  speedy — 
Tou  here.  Glycine  ?  {Exit  Bathory. 

OLTOINE. 

Pardon,  pardon.  Madam ! 
If  you  but  saw  the  old  man's  son,  you  would  not, 
Yoo  could  not  have  him  harm'd. 

fAROLTA. 

Be  calm.  Glycine ! 

OLTOUVB. 

No,  I  ihaU  break  my  heart  [Sotim^. 

8AR0LTA  {taking  her  hand). 
Ha!  is  it  so? 
O  strange  and  hidden  power  of  sympathy, 
Tliat  of  like  fiUea,  though  all  unknown  to  each, 
Dost  make  blind  instincts,  orphan's  heart  to  orphan's 
Drawing  by  dim  disquiet ! 

GLYCINE. 

Old  Bathory— 

SAROLTA. 

Seeks  hk  bnve  son.    Come,  wipe  away  thy  tears. 
Tee,  in  good  truth.  Glycine,  this  same  Bethlen 
SeeiDs  a  most  noble  and  deserving  youth. 

OLYOINB. 

My  lady  does  not  mock  me  T 

■AROLTA. 

Where  is  Laska! 
Has  he  not  told  thee  ? 

GLYCINE. 

Nothing.  In  his  fear— 
Anger,  I  mean — stole  oflP— I  am  so  flutter'd — 
Left  me  abruptly — 

SAROLTA, 

His  shame  excuses  him ! 
He  is  somewhat  hardly  task'd ;  and  in  discharging 
His  own  tools,  cons  a  lesson  for  himself. 
Batfaoiy  and  the  youth  henceforward  live 
fiafo  in  my  Lord's  protection. 

GLYCINE. 

The  saints  bless  you ! 
flhsme  on  my  graceless  heart!  How  dared  I  foar 
Lidy  Saiolta  eould  be  cniel* 


SASGLtA. 

Come, 
Be  yourself  girl! 

GLYOINB. 

O,  'tis  so  ftin  here.     [At  her  ketri 
And  now  it  cannot  hann  him  if  I  tell  you. 
That  the  old  man's  son — 

SAROLTA. 

Is  9io<  that  old  man's  aoo! 
A  destiny,  not  unlike  diine  own,  is  his. 
For  all  I  know  of  ti^  is,  that  diou  art 
A  soldier's  orphan :  left  when  rage  intestine 
Shook  and  inguird  the  pillars  of  lUyria. 
This  other  fragment,  thrown  back  by  that  same  eaitii- 

quake. 
This,  so  mysteriously  inscribed  by  Nature, 
Perchance  may  piece  out  and  interpret  thine. 
Command  thyselif !  Be  secret !  His  true  iathar 
Hear'st  thou! 

GLYCINE  ieageriif). 
Otell— 
BETHLEN  («Ao  had  overheori  Ihe  Uul  few  wardM,  mam 
rusftesottO. 
Yes,  tell  me.  Sbape  fiom  HeaTea ! 
Who  is  my  fiidier? 

8AR0LTA  {gaaxng  wiOt  surprm). 

Thine!  7%y  lather!  Rise! 

GLYCINE. 

AUis !  He  hath  alarm'd  you,  my  dear  lady ! 

SAROLTA. 

His  countenance,  not  his  act ! 

GLYCINE. 

Rise,  Bethlen!  Riae! 

BETHLEN. 

No;  kneel  thou  too !  and  with  thy  orphan's  toogve 

Plead  for  me !  I  am  rooted  to  the  earUi, 

And  have  no  power  to  rise !  Give  me  a  father ! 

There  is  a  prayer  in  those  uplifted  eyes 

That  seeks  high  Heaven !  But  I  will  overtake  it. 

And  bring  it  back,  and  make  it  plead  for  me 

In  thine  own  heart!  Speak!  spCMsk!  Restore  to  me 

A  name  in  the  world ! 

SAROLTA, 

By  that  blest  Heaven  I  gaied  et 
I  know  not  who  thou  art    And  if  I  knew. 
Dared  I— But  rise ! 

BETHLEN. 

Blest  Spirits  of  mf  parents, 
Te  hover  o'er  me  now !  Ye  shine  upon  me ! 
And  like  a  flower  that  coils  forth  fiom  a  mm, 
I  feel  and  seek  the  light,  I  cannot  see ! 

SAROLTA. 

Thou  see'st  yon  dim  spot  on  the  mountain's  rid|ge^ 
But  what  it  is  thou  know'st  not     Even  such 
Is  all  I  know  of  thee— haply,  brave  youth. 
Is  all  Fate  makes  it  safe  fbr  thee  to  know ! 

BETHLEN. 

Safo !  safe !  O  let  me  then  inherit  danger. 
And  it  shall  be  my  birth-right ! 

SAROLTA  (flside). 

That  look  again. — 
The  wood  which  first  incloses,  and  then  skirts 
The  highest  track  that  leads  across  the  mountaiii»i^ 
Thou  know'st  it,  Bedilen! 

BETHLEN. 

Lady,  'twas  my  wool 
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ZAPOLYA. 
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T9  nam  time  in  my  duUhood  oft  akoe» 
Aad  mattar  to  myself  tha  name  of  hthtr. 
For  itill  Balhory  (why,  tiU  now  I  gneit'd  aol) 
Would  never  hear  it  from  my  lipB,  but  ngfaing 
Ga»d  upward.  Yet  of  late  an  idle  tenor 

OLTOINX.     • 

Madam,  ibai  wood  is  hamited  by  the  war-wDlvei, 
Vampiree,  and  monstroui^— ^ 

8AROLTA  (wUJt  O  OTuZe). 

Moon-calres,  credulous  girl 
Haply  tome  o*ergrown  savage  of  the  forest 
Hath  his  lair  there,  and  fear  hath  framed  Uie  rest 

[Then  fpeaking  again  to  BeOden. 
After  that  last  great  battle  (O  young  man ! 
Thoa  wakest  anew  my  life's  sole  anguish),  diat 
Which  fix'd  Lord  Eroerick  on  his  throne,  Bathory 
Led  by  a  cry,  fiir  inward  from  the  track, 
In  the  hollow  of  an  old  oak,  as  in  a  nest, 
Did  find  thee,  Bethlen,  then  a  helpless  babe : 
The  robe,  that  wrapt  thee,  was  a  widow's  mantle. 

BETHLEN. 

An  in&nfs  weakness  doth  relax  my  frame. 

0  say — ^I  fear  to  ask 

SAEOLTA. 

And  I  to  tell  thee. 

BETHLEN. 

Strike !  O  strike  quickly !  See,  I  do  not  shrink. 

[Striking  kiibmut 

1  am  stone,  cold 


BAKOLTA. 

Hid  in  a  brake  hard  by, 
Searce  by  both  palms  supported  from  the  earth, 
A  wounded  lady  lay,  whose  life  &8t  waning 
Saem'd  to  survive  itself  in  her  fixt  eyes, 
That  strain'd  towards  the  babe.    At  length  one  arm 
Funfhlly  from  her  own  weight  disengaging, 
She  pointed  first  to  Heaven,  then  from  her  bosom 
Drew  fintii  a  golden  casket    Thus  entreated 
Thy  Ibsteivftther  took  thee  in  his  arms, 
And,  kneeling,  spake :  If  aught  of  this  world's  com- 
fort 
Csn  reach  Ihy  heart,  receive  a  poor  man's  troth, 
That  at  my  life's  risk  I  will  save  thy  child ! 
Ba  eoontienance  work'd,  as  one  that  seem'd  pre- 
paring 
A  load  voice,  but  it  died  upon  her  lips 
In  a  &int  whisper,  **Fly!  Save  him!  Hide— hide 
all!- 

ftXTHLEN. 

And  did  be  leave  her?  What!  Had  I  a  mother? 
And  left  her  bleeding,  dying  ?  Bought  I  vile  life 
Wdh  the  desertioD  of  a  dying  mother? 
Oh  agony ! 

GLYCINE. 

Alas!  thou  art  bewikler'd. 
And  dosi  fiifget  tboa  wert  a  helpless  in&nt ! 

BBTHLEN. 

Wh«t  dee  can  I  remember,  but  a  mother 
Manned  and  left  to  perish  ? 

BABOLTA. 

Hush,  Glycine ! 
h  is  tlie  gronnd'Cwtril  of  a  teeming  instinct: 
Let  it  bat  lift  imlf  to  air  and  sunshine. 
And  it  wfll  find  a  nunor  in  the  waters, 
It  now  makes  bofl  above  it   Check  kmn  not! 


O  dat  I  were  difinsed  among  the  waters 
That  piaioa  into  the  secret  depths  of  aaith, 
And  find  their  way  in  darkn^ !  Would  that  I 
Coidd  qvead  mysalf  upon  the  homeless  winds ! 


Andlwooldseakher!  for  she  is  not  dead ! 
She  am  not  die !  O  pardon,  giacious  lady. 
Ton  were  about  to  s^,  that  he  relim'd-— 

BABOLTA. 

Deep  LoVe»  the  godlike  in  us,  still  bdieves 
Its  olgecti  as  immortal  as  itself  I 

BSTHLBN. 

And  found  her  aliU— 

BABOLTA. 

Alas!  hedidretum: 
He  left  no  spot  unaearch'd  in  aU  the  ibrsst, 
But  she  (I  trust  me  by  some  fiiendly  hand) 
Had  been  home  off 


O  whither? 

OLTOINB. 

DearastBedikn! 
I  would  that  you  could  weep  like  me  1  O  do  not 
Gaze  so  upon  the  air  I 

SA&OLTA  (eonrimiiH^  the  ttory). 

While  he  was  alnent, 
A  friendly  troop,  't  is  certain,  soour'd  the  wood. 
Hotly  pursued  indeed  by  Emeiick. 

BETHLEN. 

Emerick! 
(»iHell! 

OLYCINE  (to  mUence  lam)* 
Bethlen! 

BETHLEN. 

Hist !  Ill  curse  him  in  a  whisper! 
This  gracious  lady  must  hear  UessingB  only. 
She  hath  not  yet  the  glory  round  her  head, 
Nor  those  strong  eagle  wings,  which  made  swift 

way 
To  that  appointed  place,  which  I  must  seek : 
Or  else  the  were  my  mother! 

8AB0LTA. 

Noble  yoodi ! 
From  me  fear  nothing!  Long  time  have  I  owed 
Oflferings  of  expiation  lor  misdeeds 
Long  paas'd  that  weigh  me  down,  thon^  hmDoent! 
Thy  foster-father  hid  the  secret  from  diee. 
For  he  perceived  thy  thoughts  as  they  expanded, 
Proud,  restlooB,  and  ill-eorting  with  thy  state ! 
Vain  was  his  care !  Thou  'st  made  thyself  sotpeotid 
E'en  where  Suspicion  reigns,  and  a^  no  |iR»f 
But  its  own  fears !  Great  Nature  hath  endowed  thee 
With  her  best  gifts !  From  me  thou  shalt  receive 
All  honorable  aidance !  But  haste  hence ! 
Travel  will  ripen  thee,  and  enterprise 
Beseems  thy  years !  Be  thou  hencefi>rdi  my  soldier ! 
And  whatsoe'er  betide  thee,  still  believe 
That  in  each  noble  deed,  achieved  or  suflbr'd. 
Thou  solvest  best  the  riddle  of  thy  birdi ! 
And  may  the  light  that  streams  fiom  thina  own* 

honor 
Guide  thee  to  that  thou  seekest! 

GLYCINE. 

Must  he  leave  oaf 

BETHLEN. 

And  for  such  goodness  can  I  return  nothing. 

But  some  hot  tears  that  sting  mine  eyes?  Some  sighB 

That  if  not  breathed  would'  swell  my  heart  to  sd- 

flmg? 
May  Heaven  and  thine  own  virtues,  Ui^b-bom  Indy 
Be  as  a  shield  of  fire,  ftr,  ftr  ahiof 
T6  scare  all  evil  from  diee!  Tet,  if  &te 
Hath  destined  thee  one  doubtful  hour  of  danger, 
From  the  uttermost  region  of  the  earth,  mediink% 
Swift  as  a  spirit  invoked,  I  diouki  be  widi  dieei 
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Ami  tiieii,  pafdiuie^t  I  nigfat  bave  powar  to  unbonm 
These  tfaankf  thai  straggle  here.   Eyes  fmr  as  thine 
Ha^e  gazed  on  me  with  tears  of  lore  and  angnirfK 
Which  these  eyes  saw  not,  or  beheld  unconscioiis ; 
And  tones  of  anxioQs  fitndness,  passionate  pnyers» 
Hare  been  talk*d  to  me !    But  this  loagiie  ne'er 

soothed 
A  mother's  ear,  lisping  a  mothmr's  name ! 
O.  at  how  dear  a  price  have  I  been  bTed, 
And  no  love  oould  retam !  One  boon  then,  lady ! 
Where'er  tboa  bidd'st,  I  go  thy  fiudiibl  soldier, 
fiat  first  must  trace  the  spot,  where  she  lay  bleeding 
Who  gave  me  life.    No  more  shall  beast  of  ravine 
Affipont  with  baser  spoil  that  sacred  forest! 
O^  if  avengers  more  than  human  haunt  there, 
Take  they  what  shape  they  list,  savage  or  heavenly, 
They  shall  make  answer  to  me,  though  my  heart's 

blood 
Should  be  the  spell  to  bind  them.   Bktod  caUs  for 

bkxxl! 

[ExUBrrBiMn. 

BAEOLTA, 

Ah !  it  was  this  I  fear'd.   To  ward  ofiT  this 
Did  I  withhold  horn  him  that  old  Bathory 
Returning,  hid  beneath  the  selfsame  oak. 
Where  the  babe  lay,  the  mantle,  and  some  jewel 
Bound  OQ  his  infimt  arm. 

OLTOIlfK. 

Oh,  let  me  fly 
And  stop  him !  Bffangled  limbs  do  there  lie  scatter'd 
Till  the  lured  eagle  bears  them  to  her  nest 
And  voices  have  been  heard !  And  there  the  plant 

grows 
That  being  eaten  gives  the  inhuman  wizard 
Power  to  put  on  the  foil  hyena's  shape. 

8AE0LTA. 

What  idle  tongue  hath  witch'd  thee.  Glycine  ? 
I  hoped  that  thou  hadst  learnt  a  nobler  foith. 

GLTCINS. 

O  chide  me  not*  dear  lady !  question  Laska, 
Or  the  old  man. 

SAEOLTA. 

Forgive  me,  I  spake  hardily. 
It  is  faideed  a  mighty  sorcery 
That  doth  enthral  thy  young  heart,  my  poor  girl : 
And  what  hath  Laska  told  thee? 

OLTCINI. 

Three  days  pest 
A  courier  fiom  the  king  did  cross  that  wood ; 
A  wilful  man,  that  arm'd  himself  on  purpose : 
And  never  hath  been  heard  of  from  that  time ! 

[Sound  of  home  wUhouL 

SAKOLTA. 

VtBAl  dost  thou  hear  it? 

OLYCINK. 

Tis  the  sound  of  horns! 
Ow  huntsmen  are  not  out! 

BAKOLTA. 

LordCasimir 
Would  not  come  thus !  [Home  agmn. 

OLYCINX. 

StiUbuder 

lAKOLTA. 

Haste  we  hence! 
Fbr  I  believe  in  part  thy  tale  of  tenor! 
But*  ^nist  me,  'tis  die  inner  man  transform'd : 
Beasts  in  the  shape  of  «ien  are  worse  than  war- 
wolves. 


[Saeolta  mud  GLTOime  enauie.  Tnmpeu  elc  loader 
Enter  Emkeiok,  Loed  Rudolph,  Laika,  mmd 


EUDOLTB. 

A  gallant  chase.  Sire. 

BMKEICK. 

Ay,  but  tiiis  new  quany 
Tliat  we  last  started  seems  worth  all  the  rest 

[TVafo 
And  you— excuse  me — ^what's  your  name? 


Whaterer 
Tour  Majesty  may  please. 

BMBEICK. 

Nay,  that's  too  late,  maa. 
Say,  what  thy  mother  and  thy  godfodier 
Were  pleased  to  call  thee? 


Laska,  my  Hege  Sovereign. 

BMBEICK. 

Well,  my  liege  sulgect  Laska !    And  you  are 
Lord  Casimir's  steward  7 

LA8KA. 

And  your  nuueaty*s  creature:. 

BMBEICK. 

TSoo  gentle  dames  made  off  at  our  approadi. 
Which  was  your  lady  I 

LAIKA. 

My  liege  lord,  te  taller. 
The  odier,  please  your  grace,  is  her  poor  handmaM, 
Long  since  betrothed  to  me.    fiut  the  maid's  fio- 

ward — 
Tet  would  your  grace  but  speak— 

BMBEICK. 

Hum,  master  steward 
I  am  honor'd  with  this  sudden  confidence. 
Lead  on.  [7b  Labka,  iMem  to  RunoLm 

Lord  Rudolph,  you'll  announce  our  coming 
Greet  foir  Sarolta  firom  me,  and  entreat  her 
To  be  our  gentle  hostess.    Mark,  you  add 
How  much  we  grieve,  that  business  of  the  slate 
Hath  forced  us  to  delay  her  lord's  return. 

LOED  EUDOLPH  (osiie). 

Lewd,  ingrate  tyrant!  Tes,  I  will  announce  diea. 

BMBEICK. 

Now  onward  aU.  [Exeunt  atlemdttntt 

BMBEICK  (eoluS), 

A  foir  one,  by  my  foith! 
If  her  foce  rival  but  her  gait  uid  stature, 
My  good  firiend  Caahnir  had  hit  reasons  toou 
**  Her  tender  heaitht  her  vow  of  ttrict  retirement. 
Made  early  tn  the  oomoet4-^HiM  word  pledged'-^-'* 
All  fictions,  all !  fictions  of  jealousy. 
Well !  if  the  mountain  move  not  to  the  prophet. 
The  prophet  most  to  the  mountain !  In  this  Laska 
There 's  somewhat  of  the  knave  mix'd  up  with  doll 
Through  the  transparence  of  the  fool,  mediought. 
I  saw  (as  I  could  lay  my  finger  on  it) 
The  crocodile's  eye.  that  peer'd  up  firom  the  1 
Tliis  knave  may  do  us  service.    Hot  ambition 
Won  me  die  husband.    Now  let  vani^ 
And  the  resentment  for  a  forced  seduskm 
Decoy  the  wiA !  Let  him  be  deem'd  the 
Whose  cunning'  and  distrust  began  the  game ! 

[1 
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ZAPOLYA. 
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ACTIL 

SCENE  I. 
At  ome  nU  a  eavent,  OKrhmg  with 
nry.    Zapolta  and  Raab  Kiufuu  ditoovered 
bik,  hid  tapecuUy  the  latter,  m  rude  and  tavage 


mAABKinniiu. 
Htud  yoa  theo  aught  while  I  was  ihimberiiigf 

ZAPO^TA. 

Nothing, 
(Mj  yoar  fBuce  became  convulied.    We  miierable 
k  Heaveu*!  lait  mercy  fled  7  la  sleep  grown  treacb- 


KAAB  DUPKILL 

0  fiir  a  sleep,  for  sleep  itself  to  rest  m ! 

1  dreamt  I  had  met  with  food  beneath  a  tree, 
And  I  was  seeking  yon,  when  all  at  once 
My  ieet  became  entangled  in  a  net : 
Sdl  more  entangled  as  in  rage  I  tore  it 
At  length  I  freed  myself,  had  sight  of  you. 
Bat  as  I  hastened  eagerly,  again 
I  found  my  frame  encumbered :  a  huge  serpent 
Twined  nrand  my  chest,  but  tightest  round  my  throat 

ZAPOLYA. 

AIss !  'twas  lack  of  food .  for  hunger  chokes! 

RAAJ  KIITPaUJ. 

And  now  I  aaw  you  by  a  shrivell'd  child 
Strsngely  pursued.    You  did  not  fly,  yet  neidier 
Toodi'd  you  the  ground  methooght,  but  close  above  it 
Did  seem  to  4hoot  yourself  along  the  air. 
And  as  you  pass'd  me,  tum'd  your  &ce  and  shiiek'd. 

ZAPOLYA. 

I  did  in  truth  send  forth  a  feeble  shriek, 
Searoe  knowing  why.  Perhaps  the  mock*d  sense  craved 
To  kear  the  scream,  which  you  but  seem'd  to  utter. 
For  your  whole  face  look*d  like  a  mask  of  torture ! 
Tst  a  child's  image  doth  indeed  pursue  me 
Shfirell'd  with  t^  and  penury! 

KAAB  KiurEiLi. 

Nay!  what  ails  yon? 

ZAPOLTA. 

A  woodfona  fointness  thero  comes  stealing  o*er  me. 
Is  it  Death's  lengthening  shadow,  who  comes  onward, 
Life's  setting  sun  belund  him  f 

RAABKIUPIULL 

Cheeily!  The  dusk 
Wm  quickly  shroud  us.    Ere  the  moon  be  up^ 
Tnist  me  1 11  bring  diee  food ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Hunger's  tooth  has 
Goawn  itself  Unnt    O,  I  oouM  queen  it  well 
O^er  Biy  own  sorrows  as  my  rightful  sulyects. 
But  wherefbie,  O  revered  Kiuprili !  wherefore 
Did  my  importunate  prayers,  my  hopes  and  fancias, 
Force  diae  from  thy  secure  thoof^  sad  retreat? 
WooU  that  my  tongue  had  then  ck>ven  to  my  moudi! 
Bat  Hearen  is  just!  With  tears  I  cooquer'd  thee. 
And  not  a  tear  is  left  me  to  repent  widi ! 
Uadst  thou  not  done  already— ^ladst  thou  not 
Sofler'd— oh,  more  than  e'er  man  feign'd  of  friend- 
ship? 

EAAB  nUPRlLL 

Tet  be  diou  comforted !  What !  hadst  thou  faith 
When  I  tum'd  back  incredulous  ?  T  was  thy  light 
Tliat  kindled  mine.    And  shall  it  now  go  out. 
And  leara  ihj  soul  in  darkness?  Yet  laik  up, 


And  think  thou  see'st  Hby  sainted  knd  rnmmlssinn'd 

And  on  his  way  to  aid  us!  Whence  those  lata  dieoM, 

Which  after  such  long  interval  of  hopeless 

And  silent  resignation,  all  at  once 

PRght  afier  night  commanded  thy  return 

Hither?  and  still  presented  in  clear  viskm 

This  wood  as  in  a  scene  ?  this  very  cavern? 

Thou  darest  not  doubt  that  Heaven's  espedal  hand 

Work'd  in  thoae  signs.  The  hour  of  thy  delivetanoa 

Is  on  the  stroke  >~fof  Misery  caimot  add 

Grief  to  diy  griefs,  or  Patience  to  thy  sufiersnca! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Cannot!  Oh,  what  if  thou  wert  taken  from  me? 
Nay,  dxm  saidst  well :  for  that  and  death  were  one. 
Itft^  grief  is  at  its  height  indeed;  the  hard 
Necossily  of  this  inhuman  state 
Has  made  our  deeds  inhuman  as  our  veatmenta. 
Housed  in  this  vnld  wood,  with  wild  usages 
Danger  our  guest,  and  famine  at  our  portal — 
Wolf-like  to  prowl  in  the  shepherd's  fold  by  night! 
At  once  for  food  and  safety  to  afl&ighten 
The  traveller  from  his  road — 

[Gltcini  is  heard  tinging  withaO, 

EAAB  Kiupmiu. 

Hark!  heard  yoa  not 
A  distant  chant! 

SONG,  BT  Gltoine. 

A  sunny  shaft  did  I  behold. 

From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted ; 
And  poised  dierein  a  bird  so  bold — 

Sweet  bird,  thou  wert  enchanted ! 

He  sunk,  he  rose,  he  twinkled,  he  troU'd 
Withm  that  shaft  of  sunny  mist ; 

His  eyes  of  fire,  his  beak  of  gold, 
All  else  of  amethyst! 


And  thus  he  sang :  **  Adieu !  i 
Love's  dreams  prove  seldom  true. 
The  bkissoms,  they  make  no  delay : 
The  sparkling  dew-drops  will  not  stay. 
Sweet  mondi  of  May, 
We  must  away ; 
Far,  &r  away ! 
TiHlay!  fo^!" 

ZAPOLTA. 

Sore  'tis  some  Uest  spirit! 
For  since  thou  slowest  the  usurper's  emissary 
That  plunged  upon  us,  a  more  than  mortal  fear 
Is  as  a  vrall,  that  wards  off  the  beleaguerer 
And  starves  die  poor  besieged.  {Song 

EAAB  B3VPBILI. 

It  is  a  maiden's  voice!  quick  to  te  cave ! 


[Esif  Zapolt A. 


ZAPOLTA. 

Hark!  her  voice  feUeis! 

EAABKIUPBtLI. 

She  must  not  < 
The  cavern,  else  I  will  remain  unseen! 
[KnrPEiu  retirtm  to  one  tide  of  the  ttage:  Gltohib 

OLTcnfi  {fearfuOy). 
A  savage  place !  saints  shield  me!  Bethlen !  Bethlen! 
Not  here  ?— Tliere's  no  one  here !  I'll  sing  again. 

[Singe  again. 
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If  I  do  not  hear  ray  own  voiee,  I  ahall  fimqr 
VoioM  in  all  chance  tounds!  [Starts. 

TwMflooMdfy  branch 
Dropt  of  itielf !  Oh,  he  went  forth  wo  ratbly» 
Took  no  food  with  him— only  his  aims  and  boar-spear! 
What  if  I  leave  these  cakes,  this  erase  of  wine. 
Here  by  this  eave,  and  seek  him  with  the  rest! 

EAAB  KtUPRIU  (OTMSea). 

Leave  lliera  and  flee ! 

QLYCINE  {tkriekMt  then  recovering). 
Where  are  ]mu  T 
RAAB  KiUFULi  (sCtS  wueen). 

Leave  them ! 
OLTcnnc 

Tie  Glycine 
Speak  to  me»  Bethlen !  speak  in  your  own  voice ! 
All  silent ! — ^If  this  were  the  war-woirs  den ! 
Twas  not  his  voice ! — 
[Qltcinx  leaves  the  provisionSj  and  exit  fearfuBy. 
KiUPaiLi  comes  forwardt  seizes  them  and  carries 
ihess,  into  the  cavern.   Glycine  returns,  having 
recovered  herself . 

GLYCINE. 

Shame !  Nothing  hurt  me ! 
If  some  fierce  beast  have  gored  him,  he  must  needs 
Speak  with  a  strange  voice.    Wounds  cause  thirst 

and  hoarseness ! 
Speak,Betfalen!  or  but  moan.  St--St — No~Bethlen! 
If  I  turn  back,  and  he  should  be  found  dead  here, 

[She  creeps  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  cavern. 
I  should  go  mad! — ^Again!  Twas  my  own  heart! 
Hush,  coward  heart!  better  beat  loud  with  fear, 
Hian  break  with  shame  and  anguish ! 

[As  she  approaehes  to  enter  the  cavern,  Kiupeiu 
steps  her.    Glycine  shrieks. 

Saints  protect  me, 

SAABKIVPftlU. 

Swear  then  by  all  thy  hopes,  by  all  thy  foam— 

QLYCINE. 

Save  met 

RAAB  KIUFRILI. 

Swear  secrecy  and  silence ! 

GLYCINE. 

I  swear! 

KAAB  KIUPRILL 

Tell  ivhat  tfaon  art,  and  what  thou  seekeetf 


GLYCINE. 


Only 


A  liarmleBS  orphan  youth,  to  bring  him  food — 

EAABKiunuu. 
Whenfoie  in  diis  wood? 

GLYCINE. 

Alas!  it  was  his  purpose  ■ 

RAAB  KinreiLL 

With  what  intention  came  he  t  Wouldst  dura  save  him. 
Hide  nothing! 

GLYCINE. 

Save  him!  O  forgive  his  rashness! 
He  ii  good,  and  did  not  know  that  dxm  wert  human 
RAAB  nuntu  (rtpeaU  the  word). 


[7%emslenly. 
With  what  design? 

GLYCINE. 

To  kiH  thee,  or 
If  that  thou  wert  a  ipiiit,  to  compel  thee 


By  prayen,  and  with  the  shedding  of  his  bkwd, 
To  make  disclosure  of  his  parentage. 
But  most  of  all — 

ZAPOLYA  Crushing  out  from  the  eaoem). 

Heaven's  blessing  on  thee!  Spsak. 

GLYCINE. 

Whether  his  Mother  live,  or  perish'd  here ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Angel  of  Mercy,  I  was  perishing 
And  thou  didst  bring  me  food :  tmd  now  Ifaon  faring^ 
The  sweet,  sweet  food  of  hope  and  consoIatiQn 
To  a  modier's  fomish'd  heart!  His  namoi  nvMl 
maiden! 

GLYCINE. 

E'en  till  this  morning  we  were  wont  lo  name  fafan 
Bethlen  Bathoiy ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Even  till  this  morning? 
This  morning?  when  my  weak  faith  foil'd  me  wholly! 
Pardon,  O  thou  that  portion'st  out  our  suflersnce, 
And  fill'st  again  the  widow's  empty  cruse ! 
Say  on! 

GLYCINE. 

The  ialse  ones  charged  the  valiant  youth 
With  treasonous  words  of  Emerick — 


Ha!  rayson! 


ZAPOLYA. 
OLYCINB. 

And  of  Lord  Casimir— 

RAAB  KiupRiu  (flside), 
O  agony !  my  son ! 

GLYCINE. 

But  my  dear  ladjr— 

ZAPOLYA  and  raab  kiuprill 
Who? 

GLYCINE. 

Lady  Sarolta 
Frown'd  and  discharged  these  bad  men. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  {tuming  cfandto  hmsAf). 

RigfateoDs  Heaven 
Sent  me  a  daughter  once,  and  I  repined 
That  it  was  not  a  son.    A  son  was  given  me. 
My  daughter  died,  and  I  scarce  shed  a  tear  : 
And  lo!  that  son  became  my  curse  and  infomy. 

ZAPOLYA  {embraces  Glycine). 
Sweet  innocent !  and  yoM  came  here  to  seek  him, 
And  bring  him  food.    Alas!  then  foar'st? 

GLYCINE. 

Not  much! 
My  own  dear  lady,  when  I  was  a  child 
Embraced  me  oft,  but  her  heart  never  beat  so. 
For  1  too  am  an  orphan,  motherless ! 

RAAB  KIUPRIU  (to  ZaPOLYAX 

O  yet  beware,  lest  hope's  brief  flash  but  deepsn 
The  after  gloom,  and  make  the  darknem  stormy! 
In  that  last  conflict,  folfowing  our  escape. 
The  usurper's  craelty  had  clogg'd  our  flight 
With  many  a  babe,  and  many  a  childmg  moflier. 
This  maid  herself  is  one  of  numberless 
Flanks  from  &e  same  vast  vnreck. 

[Then  to  Glycine  agam. 
Well!  Casimir'swifo-- 

GLYCINE. 

She  is  always  gracious,  and  so  praised  die  old  man 
lliat  his  heart  o'erflow'd,  and  made  discoveir 
That  hi  diis  wood— 
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ZAPOLYA. 


Ill 


BATOLTA  (m  l^fdofMR). 

Oi 


OLTOIMX. 

A  wounded  ladf — 
[ZAPOLTA/ttiil*— €k€3f  both  tvpport  her. 
QLtcam. 
bttiihisinodierr 

KAABOUPftlLL 

8he  would  ftin  beliere  h. 
Wok  dKNi^  the  piooft  be.    Hope  draws  towards 

Itself 
Hw  flame  with  which  it  Idndlea. 

[Horn  heard  vnihouL 
To  the  cavern! 
Qsick!  quick! 

OLTCINX. 

Perchance  some  huntamen  of  the  king's. 

RAABKIUPftlLL 


OLTCINK. 

He  came  thb  moining— 
[Tlty  r«lir«  to  fiW  eiiRr%  foiirn^  Zapolta.    Tken 
enter  BcTHLSif  armed  wtd  a  boar^p$ar. 

BKTHLIN. 

I  had  a  glimpse 
or  nme  Berce  shape ;  and  but  that  Fancy  often 
b  Nature's  intenneddler,  and  cries  halves 
With  Ae  outward  sight,  I  should  believe  I  saw  it 
Bear  off  some  human  prey.    O  my  preserver! 
Bi&ory  I  Father !  Yes,  thou  deservest  that  name ! 
t^oa  didst  not  mock  me!  These  are  blessed  findings! 
1^  sscret  cipher  of  my  destiny 

[Looking  at  hU  tignet 
Sluids  here  inscribed :  it  ii  the  seal  of  ftte! 
Ha.*— (06semy^  the  cave)*    Had  ever  monster  fitting 

lair,  'tis  yonder! 
Iliott  yawning  Den,  I  well  remember  thee ! 
Mine  eyes  deceived  me  not    Heaven  leads  me  on! 
Now  bt  a  blasC,  loud  as  a  king's  defiance. 
To  muse  the  monster  couchant  o'er  his  ravine ! 

[Blowe  the  horn — thenapauee. 
Anodier  blast !  and  with  another  swell 
T»  yon,  ye  charmed  watchers  of  this  wood ! 
If  haply  I  have  come,  the  rightful  heir 
Of  voigeance :  if  in  me  survive  the  spirits 
Oftbose,  whose  guiltleis  blood  flowed  streaming  here ! 
[Bloua  again  louder. 
SdH  sOenir  Is  the  monster  gorged  ?  Heaven  shield  me! 
Thou,  fritfalul  spear !  be  both  ray  torch  and  guide. 
[Am  BrrHLKif  i$  about  to  enter,  Kiuraiu  tpeakt 
from  the  cavern  uneeen. 

RAAB  KIUPEIU. 

WiOidraw  tiby  foot!  Retract  thine  idle  spear. 
And  wait  obedient ! 

WKuaxH  {in  ammemaOi, 

Ha!  What  art  thou?  speak! 
RAAB  nuPEiu  (KtS  unmen). 


VKTBUCN. 

By  a  dying  mother's  pangs* 
Pflo  ndi  am  L    Receive  me ! 


KAAB  KiUPBiu  {ttSBL  tmuen). 

Wait!  Beware! 
At  ifay  (fast  stop,  tfaou  traadest  upon  the  light 
IksBBeftnk  moat  darkling  flow,  and  onk  m  daikness! 

BETHLClf. 

Bi!  ssenif  boar^poartemiblesfikeaieed!^ 
Q 


Oh,  fool !  mine  eyes  are  duped  by  my  own  shudder- 
ing.— 

Those  ]Mled  thoughti,  built  up  in  solitude. 
Year  following  year,  that  press'd  upon  my  heart 
As  on  the  altar  of  some  unknown  God, 
Then,  as  if  touch'd  by  fire  from  heaven  descending. 
Blazed  up  within  me  at  a  fother's  name — 
Do  they  desert  me  now ! — at  my  last  trial  f 
Voice  of  command !  and  thou,  O  hidden  light ! 
I  have  obey'd !  Declare  ye  by  what  name 
I  dare  invoke  you !  Tell  what  sacrifice 
Will  make  you  gracious. 

BAAB  KIU7RILI  (SflS  Witoen). 

Patience!  Truth!  Obedience! 
Be  diy  whole  soul  transparent !  so  the  light 
Thou  seekest  may  enshrine  itself  widiin  thee ! 
Thy  name? 

BCTHLEN. 

Ask  rather  the  poor  roaming  savage, 
Whose  infancy  no  holy  rite  had  blest 
To  him,  perchance  rude  spoil  or  ghastly  trophy. 
In  chase  or  battle  won,  have  given  a  name. 
I  have  none — ^but  like  a  dog  have  answer'd 
To  the  chance  sound  which  he  that  fed  me  call'd  me. 

BAAB  nuFBiLi  (jfiB  vnMen), 
Thy  birdi-pbce  ? 

BETHLEN. 

Deluding  spirits,  do  ye  mock  met 
Question  the  Night!  Bid  Darkness  tell  its  birth-placet 
Yet  hear !  Within  yon  old  oak's  hollow  trunk. 
Where  the  bats  cling,  have  I  surveyed  my  cradle! 
The  mother-falcon  hath  her  nest  above  it. 

And  in  it  the  wolf  litters ! 1  invoke  you. 

Tell  me,  ye  secret  ones !  if  ye  beheld  me 
As  I  stood  there,  like  one  who  having  delved 
For  hidden  gold  hath  found  a  talisman, 
O  tell !  what  rites,  what  ofHces  of  duty 
This  cygnet  doth  command  ?  What  rebel  spirits 
Owe  homage  to  its  Lord  t 

BAAB  K117PB1LI  (SftS  llflSMn). 

More,  guiltier,  mightier, 
Than  thou  majrest  summon!  Wait  the  destined  hour! 

BETHLEN. 

0  yet  again,  and  with  more  clamorous  prayer, 

1  importune  ye !  Mock  me  no  more  with  diadows! 
This  sable  mantle — tell,  dread  voice !  did  this 
Enwrap  one  fetheriess  ? 

ZAPOLYA  {uneten). 

One  fatherless! 
BETHLEN  (Starting), 
A  sweeter  voice ! — A  voice  of  love  and  pity! 
Was  it  the  soflen'd  echo  of  mine  own  f 
Sad  echo !  but  the  hope  it  killed  was  sickly, 
And  ere  it  died  it  had  been  moum'd  as  dead ! 
One  other  hope  yet  lives  within  my  soul ; 
Quick  let  me  ask ! — while  yet  this  stifling  fear, 
This  stop  of  the  heart,  leaves  utterance  .'—Are — aro 

these 

The  sole  remains  of  her  that  gave  me  life  ? 
Have  I  a  mother? 

[Zapolta  ruthes  out  to  embrace  him,  Bitrlin  flartt. 
Ha! 


ZAPOLYA  (embracing  him). 

My  son!  my  son! 
A  wretched— Oh  no,  no !  a  blest— «  happy  mother. 
[T%ey  embrace.  KmniiA  and  Glycinz  come  forward 
and  the  curtain  drops. 
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ACT  m. 
SCENE  L 


A  Oatdy  Room  in  Lokd  Cabxhie's  Guide. 
EnUr  Emeuck  and  Laska. 

I  do  perceive  thou  hast  a  tender  ooincience, 
Laska,  in  all  tfainga  that  concern  thine  own 
Interest  or  safely. 

LASKA. 

In  this  sovereign  presence 
I  can  fear  nodiing,  but  your  dread  displeasure. 

VMSRICK. 

Perchance,  thou  diink^st  it  strange,  that  /of  all 
Should  covet  thus  the  bve  of  fiiir  Soralta, 
DiihoDDring  Casimir  ! 

LA8KA. 

Far  be  it  from  roe ! 
Tour  Majesty's  love  and  choice  bring  honor  vrith  them. 

KMERICK. 

Perchance,  thou  hast  heard,  that  Casimir  is  my  fiiend, 
Fought  for  me,  yea,  for  my  sake,  set  at  nought 
A  parent's  blessing;  braved  a  fiuher*s  cuise  I 

LASKA  {a»de). 
Would  I  but  knew  now,  what  his  Migesty  meant ! 
Oh  yes.  Sire !  'tis  our  common  talk,  how  Lord 
Kiuprili,  my  lord's  fiither — 

nORICK. 

Tis  your  talk, 
Is  it,  good  statesman  Laskaf 

LASEA. 

No,  not  mine. 
Not  mine,  an  please  your  Majesty!  There  are 
Some  ineolent  malcontente  indeed  that  talk  thua— 
Nay  worse,  mere  treason.    As  Bathorjr's  son, 
Tlie  fool  that  ran  into  the  monster's  jaws. 

EMERICK. 

Well,  'tis  a  loyal  monster  if  he  rids  us 

Of  traitors!  But  art  sure  the  youth's  devoured! 

LASKA. 

Not  a  limb  left,  an  please  ytmt  Majesty ! 
And  that  unhappy  girl — 

EMBEICE. 

Thou  fbllowed'st  her 
Into  the  wood  ?  [Laska  howt  tuseniL 

Hencefordi  then  I'U  believe 
lliat  jealousjr  can  make  a  hare  a  lion. 

LASKA. 

Scarce  had  I  got  the  first  glimpse  of  her  veU, 
When,  with  a  horrid  roar  that  made  the  leaves 
Of  the  wood  shake — 

KMERICK. 

Made  thee  shake  like  a  leaf! 

LASKA. 

The  war-wolf  leapt;  at  the  firrt  plunge  he  seized  her; 
Forward  I  rush'd ! 

KMERICK. 

Most  marvellous! 

LASKA. 

Hurl'd  my  javelin ; 
Which  fiom  his  dragon-scales  recoiling — 

EMERICK. 

Enough 
And  take,  fiiend,  this  advice.    When  next  dxm 
tonguest  it. 


Hold  oontant  to  thy  exploit  widi  diis  i , 

And  leave  untouch'd  your  common  loft  aforesaid, 
What  your  Lord  did,  or  should  have  done. 

LASKA. 

JtfyUlk! 
The  saints  forbid !  I  always  said,  for  my  part, 
**Wes  not  the  king  Lord  Costmtr's  deareMfrimdt 
Wa*  not  that  friend  a  king  f  Whatever  he  did 
*Twa»  aU/nmjmre  lone  to  hie  Migettyr 

EMERICK. 

And  diis  then  was  %  talk?  While  knave  and  CTWMJ 
Both  strong  within  ^ee,  wrestle  for  the  uppermoi^ 
In  slips  die  fool  and  takes  the  place  of  bodt 
Babbler!  Lord  Casimir  did,  as  thou  and  all  men. 
He  loved  himself^  loved  hontois,  wealth,  dominkRW 
All  these  were  set  upon  a  fodier's  head : 
Good  truth !  a  most  unlucky  accident ! 
For  he  but  wish'd  to  hit  die  prise ;  not  gme 
The  head  diat  bore  it :  so  widi  steady  eye 
Off  flew  the  parricidal  arrow.— Even 
As  Casimir  loved  Emerick,  Emerick 
Loves  Casimir,  intends  him  no  dishonor. 
He  wink'd  not  dien,  for  love  of  me  fonoolh! 
For  k>ve  of  me  now  let  him  vfink!  Or  if 
The  dame  prove  half  as  wise  as  she  is  fiur. 
He  may  still  pass  his  hand,  and  find  all  smoodi. 

[Pauing  his  hand  acrote  hit  hnm. 

LASKA. 

Tour  Majesty's  reasoning  has  coovinoed  me. 
EMERICK  {with  a  dight  start,  as  one  teho  had  hem 
taOchig  aloud  to  himself:  then  with  scorn). 

Ttee! 
Tis  well !  and  more  dian  meant  For  by  my  ttth 
I  had  half  forgotten  diee.— Thou  hast  the  key? 

[Laska  &MBI. 
Abd  in  your  lady's  chamber  diere's  full  space! 


Between  die  wall  and  arras  to  conceal  you. 

EMERICK. 

Here !  Hiis  purse  is  but  an  earnest  of  diy  fortune. 
If  thou  provest  foidifoL    But  if  diou  betn^est  me, 
Hark  you!— die  wolf  diat  shall  drag  CJkee  to  his  den 
Shall  benofictifm. 

[ExU  Emerice.  Laska  manet  wnth  a  hey  mam 
hand,  and  a  purse  tn  (he  Other, 

LASKA. 

Welldien!  Here  I  stand. 
Like  Hercules,  on  either  side  a  goddess. 
Calldiis  [Looldngalthejmm 

Preferment ;  diis  {Holding  %q>  the  hey),  Fide% ! 
And  first  my  golden  goddess :  what  bids  she ! 
OtAy:-^T%isway,your  Majesty!  hush.     Thehmts 

hold 
Are  an  safe  lodged."— Then,  put  FideliCy 
Widiin  her  proper  wards,  just  turn  her  round- 
So— the  door  opens— and  for  all  the  rest, 
"T  is  die  king's  deed,  not  Laska's.    Do  but  dns, 
And—**/  'm  the  mere  earnest  of  your  future  foetuMS.^ 
But  what  says  the  odier !— Whisper  on !  I  hear  you! 
[Putting  the  key  to  his  ear. 
All  very  true !— but,  good  Fidelity! 
If  I  refuse  king  Emerick,  will  yon  promise, 
And  swear,  now,  to  unlock  the  dungeoo-door. 
And  save  roe  fiom  the  hangman!  Ay!  you're  alent' 
What!  not  a  word  in  answer!  A  clear  nonsuit! 
Now  ibr  one  kiok  to  see  diat  all  are  lodged 
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ZAPOLYA. 


lis 


At  d^  doe  dMfiice    Uien    yonder  Hm  die  n»d 
P«  Imkm  and  hie  royal  fiiend  king  Emerick! 
lExkhuxA,  Then  mUer  BATHomr  and  BEVELESt. 

BBTBUBIf* 

Be  knk*d  m  if  he  were  Maie  God  diq^mwd 
In  an  old  WBRior'e  veneiable  thape, 
Ti  fpmtd  and  guide  my  mother.    !■  there  not 
Cbapel  or  onlmy  in  ttuanuuwioQ? 

OLD  BATBORY. 
BCTHLElf. 

From  that  place  then  am  I  to  take 
A  hefan  and  bceastplaie.  both  inlaid  with  gold. 
And  the  good  aword  that  onoe  waa  Raab  Kiaprili*!. 

OLD  BATHORT. 

IVm  wtry  arma  thia  day  Sarolta  ahpw'd  me— 
With  wialfiil  look.    I'm  katm  wild  ooi\jectiirea! 


0  tempt  nae  not,  e'en  with  a  wandering  gaem. 
To  break  die  fint  oommand  a  mother'a  will 
[■paaeil,  «  mother'a  Toice  made  known  to  me ! 
*JUk  not,  my  tonT  aaid  ahe,  **  our  namei  or  tkim. 
Tke  akadow  qf  the  edipm  ii  passing  of 
TkefmO  orb  of  thy  destiny  /  Already 

7W  wietor  Crescent  gUtlers  forth,  and  sheds 
Oer  the  yet  lingering  haxe  aphtmtam  light 
Them  camat  not  hasten  U!  Ltam  then  to  Heasen 
The  work  of  Heanen:  and  with  a  silent  spirit 
Sympetime  with  ihepowers  that  work  tn  sUence!** 
ihm  apake  ahe,  and  ahe  look'd  aa  ahe  were  dien 
Frarii  fiom  aome  heavenly  Tiaion ! 

[Re-enter  Laula,  not  perceiving  them. 

AUaaleep! 
[Tkm  observing  BrraLSir,  stands  in  idiot^righi. 

1  mmt  speak  to  it  first — Pu^— pat  the  queation ! 

in  cooftaa  all !  [Stamwmring  with  fear. 

OLD  BATBOKY. 

Laaka !  what  aila  thee,  man  f 

LABKA  (pOOlltf^  to  BiTBLIlC). 


IWe! 


OLD  BATHOBY. 

I  aee  aoching!  where! 


He  doea  not  aee  it! 
Bedden,  torment  me  not! 

BETULKN. 

Soft!  Rouae  him  gently! 
He  hath  ootwatch'd  hia  hour,  and  half  asleep. 
With  eyea  half  open,  minglea  eight  with  dreama. 

OLD  BATHOBY. 

Ho!  Laaka!  Don't  you  know  ua!  'tia  Bathoiy 
AndBechlen! 

LABKA  (recooering  himself). 

Good  now!  Ha!  ha!  an  excellent  trick. 
Afraid !  Nay,  no  oflence ;  but  I  moat  laugh. 
But  am  yon  aore  now,  tkot  'tia  jrou,  yooiadf 

BRBLKH  (holding  up  his  hand  as  if  to  strike  him). 
Wevklat  be  cooYinced  T 

LASKA. 

No  nearer,  pray!  conaider! 
If  it  Aoaii  prove  hia  gfaoat,  the  touch  woidd  iieew  me 
To  a  lomhetone.    No  nearer! 


Hie  ftolii  drank! 


LABKA  (iftS  aiorv  recovering). 
Well  now !  1  love  a  braye  man  to  my  heart 
I  myaelf  braved  the  monater,  and  would  ftin 
Have  aaved  the  fidae  one  from  die  (ate  ahe  tempted 

OLD  BATHOBY. 

FoK,  Laaka! 

BETHLKN  (to  BaTHOBY). 

Mark!  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  ao! 
Glycbie! 

LASKA. 

She !  I  traced  her  by  the  voice. 
Ton  11  acarce  believe  me,  when  I  aay  I  heard 
The  ckiae  of  a  aong:  the  poor  wretch  had  been 

ainging; 
Aa  if  ahe  wiah'd  to  compliment  die  war-wolf 
At  onoe  vrith  muaic  and  a  meal ! 

BETHLXN  (to  BaTHOBY). 

Mariidiat! 

LASKA. 

At  (he  next  moment  I  beheld  her  running. 
Wringing  her  handa  with,  Bethlen  !  Opoor  BetUen  ! 
I  almoit  fear,  the  aodden  noiae  I  made, 
Ruahing  impetuoua  through  the  bnke,  alarm'd  her. 
She  atopt,  then  mad  widi  fear,  tum'd  round  and  ran 
Into  the  monster's  gripe.    One  piteoua  acream 
I  heard.    There  waa  no  aecond— I — 


Stopdiere! 
Well  apare  your  modeaty !  Who  darea  not  honor 
Laaka'a  brave  tongue,  and  high  heroic  &ncy ! 

LASKA. 

Ton  too,  Sir  Knight,  have  come  back  safe  and  aound! 
You  play'd  the  hero  at  a  cautiooa  diatance ! 
Or  waa  it  that  you  aent  the  poor  girl  forward 
To  atay  die  monster'a  aiomach !  Dainties  quickly 
Piill  on  the  taste  and  cloy  the  appetite ! 

OLD  BATHOBY. 

Leaka,  beware !  Foiget  not  what  thou  art ! 
Shonldst  thou  but  dream  thou  'rt  valiant,  croaa  thyaelf! 
And  ache  all  over  at  the  dangerooa  &ncy! 

LASKA. 

What  then !  you  swell  upon  my  lady's  &vor. 
High  lords,  and  perilous  of  one  day's  growth ! 
But  other  judges  now  sit  on  the  bench ! 
And  haply,  Laska  hath  found  audience  there, 
Where  to  defend  the  treason  of  a  son 
Might  end  in  lifting  up  both  Son  and  Father 
Still  higher;  to  a  height  from  which  indeed 
Yon  both  may  drop,  but,  spite  of  fate  and  fortune. 
Will  be  secured  from  fidling  to  the  ground. 
Tia  poaaible  too,  young  man !  that  royal  Emerick, 
At  Laska'a  rightful  suit,  may  make  inquiry 
By  whom  seduced,  the  maid  ao  atrangely  miaaing^ 

BKTHLKN. 

Sofl!  my  good  Laaka!  might  it  not  aufBce, 
If  to  yourself^  being  Lord  Caaimir'a  ateward, 
I  ahould  make  record  of  Glycine'a  fiite ! 

LASKA. 

Tia  well !  it  ahall  content  me !  though  your  fear 
Haa  all  the  credit  of  theae  kmer'd  tonea. 

[liken  very  posspowiy 
Fint,  we  demand  the  manner  of  her  death! 

BXTHLBlf. 

Nay!  that's  auperfhxnia!  Have  you  not  juat  told  na 
That  you  youiaelf,  led  by  impetnoua  valor, 
Witneaa'd  die  whole !  My  tale 'a  of  later  date. 
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After  the  fiite,  fiom  wliich  yoor  valor  ttrove 
In  vain  to  reacne  the  raifa  maid,  I  saw  her! 

LA8KA. 

Glycine  f 

BKTHLIN. 

Nay !  Dare  I  accuse  wise  Laska, 
Whose  words  fmd  access  to  a  monarch's  ear, 
Of  a  base,  braggorr  lie  ?  It  most  have  been 
Her  spirit  that  appear'd  to  roe.    But  haply 
I  come  too  late  ?  It  has  itself  deliver'd 
lis  own  commission  to  you? 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Tis  most  likely! 
And  the  ghost  doubtless  vanish'd,  when  we  entered 
And  fbuxid  brave  Laska  staring  wide— at  nothing ! 

LASKA. 

Tis  well!  You've  ready  wits!  I  shall  report  them. 
With  all  due  honor,  to  his  Majesty ! 
Treasure  them  up,  I  proy !  a  certain  peison. 
Whom  the  king  flatters  with  his  confidence, 
Tells  you,  his  royal  friend  asks  startling  questiooB! 
Tis  but  a  hint!  And  now  what  says  the  ghost? 

BETHLEN. 

listen !  ibr  thus  it  spake :  **Say  Ihou  to  Liuika, 
CHycine^  knowing  aU  thy  thoughU  engros^d 
In  thy  new  <^ice  of  kuig'tfool  and  knave^ 
Foreseeing  Ihou'U  forget  with  thine  own  hand 
Thmahtdue  penance  for  the  wrongi  thou*8t  caueed  her. 
For  thy  eouTt  eafety^  doth  coneent  to  take  it 
From  BethJen't  cudgel  "—thus.  [BeaU  him  of 

Off!  scoundrel!  off! 
[Laska  rune  away, 

OLD  BATHORT. 

The  sudden  swelling  of  this  shallow  dastard 
Tells  of  a  recent  storm :  the  first  disruption 
Of  the  black  cloud  that  hangs  and  threatens  o*er  us. 

BETHLXN. 

E*en  this  reproves  my  loitering.    Say  where  lies 
Theoiatoiy? 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Ascend  yon  flight  of  stairs! 
Midway  the  corridor  a  silver  lamp 
Hangs  o'er  the  entrance  of  Sarolta's  chamber, 
And  fiicing  it,  the  low-arch'd  oratory ! 
Me  thou'lt  find  watching  at  the  outward  gate : 
For  a  petard  might  burst  the  bars,  unheard 
By  the  drenched  porter,  and  Sarolta  hourly 
Expects  Lord  Caumir,  spite  of  Emerick's  message ! 

BETRLXN. 

There  I  will  meet  you !  And  till  then  good  nig^t! 
Dear  good  old  man,  good  night! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

O  yet  one 
What  I  repeU'd,  when  it  did  seem  my  own, 
I  cling  to,  now  'tis  parting— call  me  fiither! 
It  can  not  now  mislead  thee.    O  my  son. 
Ere  yet  our  tongues  have  leamt  another 
Bethlen  !—Siy— Father  to  me ! 

BCTHLSN. 

Now,  and  far  ever* 
My  &dier !  other  sire  than  ihou,  on  earth 
I  never  had,  a  dearer  could  not  have ! 
From  the  base  earth  you  raised  me  to  your  arms. 
And  I  would  leap  from  off  a  throne,  and  kneeling. 
Ask  Heaven M  blessing  from  thy  lips.    My  father! 


Go!  Go! 

[Bbthlrn  hnake  off  and  miL    BATSORTfadb 
t^tctionatdy  ejfkr  kiwi. 
May  every  star  now  shining  over  m. 
Be  as  an  angel's  ejre,  to  waleh  and  goard  him. 

[EsU  Batboxt. 

Scene  changes  to  a  eplendid  Bed-fUkmeAer,  hng 
wiihtttpewtry,  Sarolta  in  a«  dqfaal  JV^ 
Drf M,  and  an  Attendant. 

ATTENDANT. 

We  all  did  love  her,  Madam ! 

SAROLTA.^ 

She  deserved  it! 
Luckless  Glycine !  rash,  unhappy  girl ! 
Twas  the  first  time  she  e'er  deceived  ne. 

ATTENDANT. 

She  was  in  love,  and  had  she  not  died  dm, 
With  grief  for  Bethlen's  kss,  and  fev  of  Laska, 
She  would  have  pined  herself  to  deadi  at  home. 

8AR0LTA. 

Has  the  youth's  fiither  come  back  horn  his  seardit 

ATTENDANT. 

He  never  will,  I  fear  me,  O  dear  lady ! 
That  Laska  did  so  triumph  o'er  the  c4d  man— 
It  was  quite  cruel — **You*tt  be  mtret**  said  he, 
**To  meet  with  part  at  leatt  of  your  mm  BelUen, 
Or  the  war-wolf  mutt  have  a  qmxk  digestion  ! 
Qo!  Seardi  the  wood  by  aU  meant!  Qo!  I  pray  ym!" 

flAROLTA. 

Inhuman  wretch ! 

ATTENDANT. 

And  old  Bathory  answei'd 
With  a  Sid  smile,  **Iii$  a  wittk'e  prayer. 
And  may  Heaven  read  it  backwarde,**    Thoai^  iht 

was  rash, 
Twas  a  small  fimlt  fix  such  a  pmrirfimfsit! 

8AR0LTA. 

Nay!  'twas  my  giieC  and  not  my  anger  spoke. 
Small  &ult  indeed !  bat  leave  me,  my  good  giil! 
I  feel  a  weight  that  only  prajrer  can  Uj^tai. 

[Exit  AttenisMi. 
O  they  were  innocent,  and  yet  have  peiidi'd 
In  their  May  of  life ;  and  Vice  grows  old  in  t 
Is  it  Mercy's  hand,  that  fyr  the  bad  man  holds 

life's  cloong  gate  t 

Still  passing  thence  petitionary  hours 
To  woo  the  obdurate  spirit  to  repentance  T 
Or  would  this  dullness  tell  me,  that  there  is 
Guilt  too  enormous  to  be  didy  ponish'd, 
Save  by  increase  of  guilt  f  'The  Powers  of  Evfl 
Are  jealous  claimants.    Guilt  too  hath  its  oideal. 
And  Hell  its  own  probation ! — Meroftd  Heaven, 
Rather  than  this,  pour  down  upon  thy  snppUant 
Disease,  and  agony,  and  oomfbitless  want ! 
O  send  us  forth  to  wander  on,  unsheltered ! 
Make  our  food  bitter  widi  despised  tears! 
Let  viperous  scorn  hiss  at  us  as  we  pass ! 
Yea,  let  us  sink  down  at  our  enemy's  gate. 
And  beg  fiirgiveness  and  a  morsel  of  bread! 
Widi  all  the  heaviest  worldly  viatations. 
Let  the  dire  father's  curse  that  hoven  o'er  us 
Work  out  its  dread  fulfilment,  and  the  spirit 
Of  wrong*d  Kiuprili  be  appeased.    Bat  asiy. 
Only,  O  merdfU  in  vtDgeance!  let  not 
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TlMt  phgae  tarn  inward  on  my  CMmir't  mvl ! 
Scare  dwDoe  tho  fiend  Ambition,  and  restore  him 
To  his  own  heart !  O  save  him !  Save  my  husband ! 
[DartN^  the  latter  part  cf  tkit  tpeech^  Emkrxck 
ooMet  fonottrd  from  ku  hiding-place.  Saeolta 
teeing  him,  widumt  rtcogniting  him. 
Id  Midi  a  shape  a  father's  corse  should  come. 

EMXBJCK  (fldvancing). 
Fear  not! 

8AR0LTA. 

Who  art  thou?  Robber!  Traitor! 

BMKRICK. 

Friend! 
Who  in  good  hour  hath  startled  these  dark  fancies, 
Bapadoos  traitors,  that  would  fain  depose 
Joy,  love,  and  beauty,  fropi  their  natural  thrones : 
Those  lips,  those  angel  eyes,  that  regal  forehead. 

8AR0LTA. 

Strengthen  me.  Heaven!  I  must  not  seem  afraid ! 

[Aiide. 
TV  king  104iight  then  deigns  to  play  the  marker. 
What  seeks  yoor  Majesty  r 

EMK&ICK. 

Sarolta's  love ; 
And  Emecick's  power  lies  prostrate  at  her  feet 

SAaOLTA. 

Heaven  guard  the  sovereign's  power  from  such  de- 


Fsr  rather.  Sire,  let  it  descend  in  vengeance 
Oa  die  base  ingrate,  on  the  fiiithless  slave 
Who  dared  unbar  the  doom  of  dieee  retirements! 
For  whom?  Has  Casimir  deserved  this  insult? 
Ony  misgiving  heart!  If— if— from  Heaven 
Tet  not  iirom  you.  Lord  Emerick ! 

EMKUCK. 

Chiefly  from  me. 
Hh  he  not  like  an  ingrate  robb'd  my  court 
Of  Beauty's  star,  and  kept  my  heart  in  darkness! 
Fast  then  on  him  I  will  administer  justice — 
If  Bot  in  mercy,  yet  in  love  and  rapture.  [Seizea  ker. 

8AE0LTA. 

Help!  Treason!  Help! 

KMKUCK. 

Call  knider!  Scream  again! 
Here's  none  can  hear  yoa! 

8AR0LTA. 

Hear  me,  hear  me.  Heaven! 

mSRIOK. 

Nsy,  why  this  rage?  Who  best  deserves  yon?  Casimir, 
Eaietick's  bought  implement,  the  jealous  slave 
That  mews  you  up  with  bolts  and  bars  7  or  Emerick, 
Who  proflers  you  a  throne  ?  Nay,  mine  you  shall  be. 
Hflooe  with  this  fond  resistance !  Yield ;  then  hve 
T\m  month  a  widow,  and  the  next  a  queen ! 

lAtOLTA. 

Tet,  fcr  one  brief  moment  [Struggling. 

Unhand  me,  I  ooi\jure  3^00. 

[Ske  ikrowe  him  cf,  and  rv jftes  toieard$  a  Unlet. 

Emsmok  foSomt,  and  as  At  takee  a  dagger, 

he  gratpe  it  in  her  kand. 

maiOK. 

Ha!  ha!  a  dagger; 
A  seemly  ornament  tor  a  lady's  casket! 
Tie  h^,  devotkm  is  akin  lo  love, 


Bat  yom  ii  tragic!  Lore  in  war!  It  charms  nie» 
And  makes  your  beanty  worth  a  king's  embraces ! 

(Durtf^  thit  epeecif  Bktblin  eniert  armed). 

BITHLEN. 

Rnflkn,  forbear!  Turn,  turn  and  front  my  sword ! 

EMKUCK 

Pish!  who  is  this? 

BAROLTA. 

O  sleepless  eye  of  Heaven ! 
A  blest,  a  blessed  spirit!  Whence  earnest  thou? 
May  I  still  call  thee  Bethlen  ? 

BETULEN. 

Ever,  lady, 
Tour  faithful  soldier! 

EMERICK. 

Insolent  slave !  Depart! 
Know'st  thou  not  sie  f 

BETHLEN. 

I  know  thou  art  a  villain 
And  coward !  That,  thy  devilish  purpose  marks  thee ! 
What  else,  this  hidy  must  instruct  my  sword! 

BAROLTA. 

Monster,  retire !  O  touch  him  not,  thou  blest  one ! 
This  is  the  hour,  that  fiends  and  damned  spirila 
Do  walk  the  earth,  and  take  what  form  they  list! 
Yon  devil  hath  assumed  a  king's ! 

BETHLEN. 

Usurp'd  it! 

EMERICK. 

The  king  will  play  the  devil  with  thee  indeed ! 
But  that  I  mean  to  hear  thee  howl  on  the  rack, 
I  would  debase  diis  sword,  and  lay  thee  prostrate. 
At  this  thy  paramour's  feel ;  then  drag  her  forth 
Stain'd  with  adulterous  blood,  and  [Then  to  Sarolta 
— Mark  you,  traitrea ! 
Stmmpeted  first,  then  tum'd  adrift  to  beggary! 
Thou  prayed'st  fbr't  too. 

BAROLTA. 

Thou  art  so  fiendish  wicked. 
That  in  thy  blasphemies  I  scarce  hear  thy  threats. 

BETHLEN 

Lady,  be  calm !  fear  not  this  king  of  the  boddn! 
A  king?  Oh  laugkter!  A  king  Bajaxet! 
That  fiom  some  vagrant  actor's  tyring-room, 
Ha^  stolen  at  once  his  speech  and  crown ! 

EMERICK. 

Ah!  treason! 
Thou  hast  been  lesson'd  and  trick'd  up  for  this! 
As  surely  as  the  wax  on  thy  death-warrant 
Shall  take  the  impression  of  this  royal  signet. 
So  plain  thy  face  hath  ta'en  the  mask  of  rebel ! 
[Emerick  points  his  hand  haughtily  towards  Beth- 
len. who  catching  a  sight  of  the  signet,  seizes 
his  hand  and  eagerly  obsenxs  the  signet,  then 
flings  the  hand  back  with  indignant  joy. 

BETHLEN. 

It  must  be  so !  'TIS  e'en  the  counterpart ! 

But  with  a  foul  usurping  cipher  on  it ! 

The  light  hath  flash'd  from  Heaven,  and  I  must 

follow  it ! 
O  curst  usurper!  O  thou  brother^urderer ! 
That  madest  a  star-bright  queen  a  fugitive  widow! 
Who  fill'st  the  land  with  curses,  being  thyself 
AU  curses  in  one  tyrant!  see  and  tremble ! 
This  is  Kiuprili's  sword  that  now  hangs  o'er  thee! 
Kiuprili's  blasting  curse,  that  fiom  its  point 
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Shooli  lightningi  at  thee!  Hark !  in  Andreat*  name, 

Heir  of  hm  Tengaanco !  hall-hoaiid !  I  defy  tliee. 
[Tkey  JSgkit  amd  put,  oi  Emkrick  if  dimtrmed,  in 
ru^  CASiiaR,  Old  Batpoey,  and  attendat ' 
CASiimi  nau  in  hetmeen  the  combatanli,  and 
porta  them:  in  the  atruggle  Bcthlbn's  tword 
i$  thrown  down. 

CAsnarn. 

The  king  disarni'd  too  by  a  stranger!  l^wak! 

What  may  thii  mean  t 

EMKRICK. 

Deceived,  diihonor'd  lord ! 
Ask  thoa  yon  &ir  adultress !  She  will  tell  thee 
A  tale,  which  wouldst  thou  be  both  dupe  and  traitor, 
Thoa  wilt  believe  against  thy  friend  and  sovereign 
Thou  art  present  now,  and  a  friend's  duty  ceases  t 
To  thine  own  justice  leave  I  thine  own  wrongs. 
Of  half  thy  vengeance,  I  perforce  must  rob  thee, 
For  that  the  sovereign  claims.    To  thy  allegiance 
I  now  commit  this  traitor  and  assassin. 

[Then  to  the  Attendants. 
Hence  with  him  to  the  dungeon !  and  to-morrow, 
fire  the  sun  rises,— hark !  your  heads  or  his ! 

BETHLEN. 

Can  Hen  work  miracles  to  mock  Heaven's  justice? 

BMEEICK. 

Who  speaks  to  him  dies !  The  traitor  that  has  menaced 
His  king,  must  not  pollute  the  breathing  air, 
Even  with  a  word ! 

CASIMIR  (to  BaTHORT). 

Hence  with  him  to  the  dungeon 
[Eni  Bkthlen,  hurried  cff  by  Bathoky  and 
Attendants. 

IMERICK. 

We  hunt  to>morrow  in  your  upland  forest: 

Thou  (to  Casimir)  wilt  attend  us:  and  wilt  then 

explain 
This  sodden  and  roost  fortunate  arrival. 

[Etii  Emirick  ;  manent  Casimir  and  Sarolta. 

8AR0LTA. 

My  lord !  my  husband !  look  whose  sword  lies  yonder! 
[Poiniing  to  the  sword  which  Betblin  had  been 
disarmed  of  by  the  AUendants. 
It  is  Kiuprili's ;  Casimir,-  'tis  thy  Other's ! 
And  wielded  by  a  stripling's  arm,  it  baffled. 
Yea,  fell  like  Heaven's  own  lightnings  on  that  Tar- 
quin. 

I       CASIMIR. 

Hush !  hush !  [In  an  under  voice. 

I  had  detected  ere  I  left  the  dty 
The  tyrant's  curst  intent    Lewd,  damn'd  ingrate ! 
For  him  did  I  bring  down  a  fiuher's  curse ! 
Swift,  swift  must  be  our  means !  To-morrow's  sun 
Sets  on  his  fate  or  mine !  O  blest  SarOlta ! 

[Embracing  her. 
No  other  prayer,  late  penitent,  dare  I  offer. 
But  that  thy  spotless  virtues  may  prevail 
O'er  Casimir's  crimes  and  dread  Kiuprili*s  curse ! 

[Exeunt  consulting. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Glade  m  a  Wood. 

Enter  Casimir,  locking  anxiously  around. 

CASIMIR. 

This  needs  must  be  the  spot !  O,  here  he  comes  * 


£ator  Lord  Rudolfs. 

Well  met,  Lord  Rudolph! 

Tour  whisper  was^not  lost  upon  my  ear, 
Andldare  trust — 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

Enough !  the  time  is  precious ! 
Tou  left  Temeswar  late  on  yester-eve  f 
And  sqjonm'd  there  some  honrsT 

CASIMUU 

Ididso! 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

Heard  yoa 
Aught  of  a  hunt  preparing  t 

CASIMIR. 

Yea ;  and  met 
The  aasembled  huntsmen ! 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

Was  there  no  word  given  T 

CASIMIR. 

The  word  for  me  was  this ;— 7^  royal  leopard 
Chases  thy  mUh^white  dedicated  Hind. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

Your  answer  t 

CASIMIR. 

As  the  word  proves  false  or  true. 
Will  Casimir  cross  the  hunt,  or  join  the  huntsmen ! 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

The  event  redeem'd  their  pledge  X 

CASIMIR. 

It  did.  and  (herelbre 
Have  I  sent  back  both  pledge  and  invitation. 
The  spotless  Hind  hath  fled  to  them  for  shelter. 
And  bears  with  her  my  seal  of  fellowship ! 

[They  take  hands,  etc 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

But  Emerick !  how  when  you  reported  to  him 
Sarolta's  disappearance,  and  the  flight 
Of  Bethlen  with  his  guards  f 

CASIMIR. 

O  he  received  it 
As  evidence  of  their  mutual  gnilt :  in  fine. 
With  coiening  warmth  condoled  with,  and  diamisa'd 
me. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

I  enter'd  as  the  door  was  closing  on  you : 

His  eye  was  fix'd,  yet  seem'd  to  follow  you. 

With  such  a  look  of  hate,  and  scorn  and  triumph^ 

As  if  he  had  you  in  the  toils  already. 

And  were  dien  choosing  where  to  stab  yoa  BnL 

But  hush!  drawback! 

CASIMIR. 

This  nook  is  at  the  fartheeC 
From  any  beaten  track. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

There!  mark  them! 
[Points  to  where  Lasra  and  PBrrALurz  croe% 
the  Stage. 

CASIMIR. 


LORD  RUDOLPH. 

One  of  the  two  I  reoognixed  this  motning ; 
His  name  is  Pestalutz :  a  trusty  ruffian. 
Whose  &ce  is  prologue  still  to  some  dark  muidet 
Beware  no  strntagom,  no  trick  of  mesaage. 
Dispart  you  fiom  your  servants. 
CASIMIR  (asui^). 

I  deserve  it 
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The  CQDizade  of  that  rafliui  it  my  Mrvant; 
Hie  one  I  trusted  most  and  meet  preferr'd. 
But  we  must  part.    What  ifiakee  the  king  to  late  ? 
It  wm  hie  wont  to  be  an  early  ttirTer. 

LOAD  RUDOLTH. 

And  hie  main  policy 
T»  enthral  the  elaggard  natore  in  oumlveB 
h,  in  good  truth,  the  better  half  of  the  secret 
Tb  endiral  the  world :  lor  the  will  governs  all. 
See,  the  sky  lowen !  the  cross-winds  way  wasdly 
Chsse  the  fimtastic  masses  of  the  clouds 
With  a  wild  mockery  of  the  coming  hunt! 

OASIMUU 

Uuk  yonder  mass !  I  make  it  wear  the  shape 
Of  a  huge  ram  that  bntts  with  head  depress'd. 

LORD  RUDOLPH  ismSmgy 
Bdike,  some  stray  sheep  of  the  oozy  flock. 
Whi^  if  bards  lie  not,  the  Seaehepberds  tend, 
GIsQCOs  or  Proteus.    But  my  fiincy  shapes  it 
A  monster  ooochant  on  a  rocky  shelf 


Msrk  loo  die  edges  of  the  lurid 

Restles.  as  if  some  idly-vexing  Sprite, 

On  swift  wing  coasting  by,  with  techy  hand 

Flnck'd  at  the  ringlets  of  the  vaporous  Fleece. 

Tlieie  are  sore  signs  of  conflict  nigh  at  hand, 

And  elemental  war! 

[A  smgU  Trumpet  heard  at  a  dittance. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

That  single  blast 
Aooounces  that  the  t3rrant'8  pawing  courser 
Nei^  at  the  gate  [A  voUey  of  Trwnpeta, 

Haik !  now  the  king  comes  fotth ! 
For  ever  midst  this  crash  of  horns  and  clarions 
He  moonts  his  steed,  which  proudly  rears  an-end 
While  he  looks  round  at  ease,  and  scans  the  crowd, 
Viio  of  his  stately  form  and  honemanship ! 
I  Bost  away !  my  bfasence  may  be  noticed. 

CASIMIR. 

OA  as  dioa  canst,  essay  to  lead  the  hunt 
Bsid  by  die  Ibrest  skirts ;  and  ere  high  noon 
Expect  our  sworn  confederates  from  Temeswar. 
I  tnnt,  ere  ytx  this  ckraded  sun  slopes  westward. 
That  Emerick's  death,  or  Casimir's,  will  appease 
TW  ■snes  of  Zapolya  and  Kiuprili ! 

[Exit  Rudolph  and  mand  Cabimir. 

thtt  traitor.  Laska! 

And  yet  Sarolta,  simple,  inexperienced. 

Could  see  him  as  he  was,  and  often  warn*d  me. 

Whence  leam'd  she  this  % — O  she  was  innocent ! 

And  to  be  innocent  is  nature's  wisdom ! 

Thm  fledge-dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 

Feared  soon  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter. 

And  die  young  steed  recoils  upon  his  haunches. 

Hie  never-yel^een  adder's  hiss  first  heard. 

O  sorer  than  So^cion's  hundred  eyes 

Is  diat  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pore  in  heart, 

Bf  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodness, 

Reveals  the  approach  of  evil.    Casimir ! 

0  finl !  O  parndde!  through  yon  wood  didst  thon. 

With  fire  and  sword,  pursue  a  patriot  &ther, 

A  widow  and  an  orphan.    Darest  thon  then 

(CiiiBii  lailen  wretch),  put  forth  these  hands  lo  raise 

'Ae  ark,  all  sacred,  of  diy  country's  cause  ? 

hatik  down  in  pity  on  thy  son,  Kiuprili ; 

And  kc  this  deep  abhorrence  of  his  crime. 


Unstain'd  widi  selfish  fears,  be  his  atonement! 

0  strengthen  him  to  nobler  compensation 
In  the  dBhveranoe  of  his  bleeding  country ! 

[ExU  Cabimir. 

Soma  changes  to  the  mouth  of  a  Cavern,  at  in  Aa  It 
Zapolta  and  Gltcink  discovered. 

ZAPOLTA. 

Our  friend  is  gone  to  seek  some  safer  cave. 
Do  not  then  leave  me  long  alone.  Glycine ! 
Having  e^joy'd  thy  commune,  lonelinesB, 
That  but  oppress*d  me  hitherto,  now  scares. 

GLTCINK. 

1  shall  know  Bethlen  at  the  furthest  distance. 
And  the  same  moment  I  desciy  him,  lady, 

I  will  return  to  you.  [Exit  Gltcine. 

Enter  Old  Bathort,  speaking  as  he  enters. 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Whohearst  A  friend! 
A  messenger  from  him  who  bears  the  signet! 

[Zapolta,  io*o  had  been  gazing  qffloctibnatdy  after 
Gltcinb,  starts  at  Bathort's  voice. 
He  hadi  die  watch-word  .*— Art  thou  not  Badiory  t 

OLD  BATHORT. 

0  noble  lady !  greetings  from  your  son ! 

[Bathort  buels 

ZAPOLTA. 

Rise !  rise !  Or  shall  I  rather  kneel  bieside  thee. 
And  call  down  blessings  from  the  wealth  of  Heaven 
Upon  thy  bonor'd  head?  When  thou  last  saw'st  me 

1  would  full  fain  have  knelt  to  thee,  and  could  not. 
Thou  dear  old  man  I  How  ofl  since  then  in  dreimis 
Have  I  done  worship  to  thee,  as  an  angel 
Bearing  my  helpless  babe  upon  thy  wings ! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

O  he  was  bom  to  honor !  Gallant  deeds 
And  perilous  hath  he  wrought  smce  yester-eve. 
Now  fiom  Temeswar  (fer  to  him  was  trusted 
A  life,  save  thine,  die  dearest)  he  hastes  hither— 

ZAPOLTA. 

Lady  Sarolta  mean'st  thouf 

OLD  BATHORT. 

She  is  safe. 
The  royal  brute  hath  overleapt  his  prey, 
And  when  he  tnm'd,  a  sworded  Virtue  feced  hioL 
My  own  brave  boy— O  pardon,  noble  lady ! 
Your  son 

ZAPOLTA. 

Hark!  Is  it  he? 

OLD  BATHORT. 

I  hear  a  voice 
Too  hoarse  for  Bethlen's!  T  was  his  scheme  and  hope, 
Long  ere  the  hunters  could  approach  the  forest. 
To  have  led  you  hence. — Retire. 

ZAPOLTA. 

O  life  of  terrors! 

Old  BATHORT. 

In  the  cave's  mouth  we  have  such'vantage-fpmind 
That  even  this  old  arm — 

[Exeunt  Zapolta  and  Bathort  into  the  Cavs. 

Enter  Labka  and  Pebi  ALtrrz. 

LASKA. 

Not  a  step  fiulher! 

P18TALUTZ. 

Dastard !  was  this  your  promise  to  the  king  t 
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I  hKW  falfill'd  liiioid«n;  hsrc  wiiied  widi  jaa 
As  with  a  friend ;  have  pomted  out  Lord  Catimir : 
And  now  I  leave  yoa  lo  take  caie  of  him. 
For  the  king's  purposes  are  doubUeM  fiiendlj. 

reiTALim  (jiKgbetmg  to  jftntV 
Be  on  your  guard,  man ! 

LAMKA  (in  agrigki). 

Ha!  what  now? 
rarrALDTC 

Behind  yon 
Twas  one  of  Satan's  imps,  that  grinn'd,  and  threat- 

en'dyoa 
For  your  most  impudent  hope  to  cheat  his  master! 


Niaw!  What,  you  think  'tis  fear  that  makes  me 
leave  you? 

raSTALUTZ. 

b't  not  enough  to  play  the  knave  to  othen. 
Bat  thou  must  lie  to  thine  own  heart? 

LASKA  ipou^Hmdy). 
Friend !  Laska  will  be  found  at  his  own  pott. 
Watching  elsewhere  for  the  king's  interest 
There's  a  rank  pkH  that  Lsska  must  hunt  down, 
Twiit  Bethlen  and  Glycine! 

mTALUTZ  (witk  a  snear). 

What!  the  girl 
Whom  Laska  saw  the  war-wolf  tear  in  pieces  ? 
LASKA  itkrowing  down  a  bow  and  arrows). 
Well!  there's  my  arms!  Hark!  should  your  javelin 

(ail  you. 
These  poinu  are  tipt  with  venom. 

[Starts  and  sees  Glycine  without 
By  Heaven!  Glycine! 
Now,  as  you  love  the  king,  help  me  to  seize  her! 
[Tkey  run  oid  a/ter  Glycine,  and  she  skrieka  wHk- 
otU:  thiem  enter  Batbory  from  the  Gooem. 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Rest,  lady,  rest!  I  feel  in  every  sinew 

A  young  man's  strength  returning!  Which  way  went 

they? 
Hie  diriek  came  thence. 

iClaak  ef  moords,  and  Bethlxn'b  voice  heard  from 
behind  the  Scenes;  Glycine  entere  aktrmedi 
then,  as  seeing  Laska's  bow  and  arrows. 
glycine. 
Ha !  weapons  here  ?  Then,  Bethlen,  thy  Glycine 
Will  die  with  thee  or  save  thee ! 

[She  seizes  them  and  rushes  out  BkraoAT  foBowing 
her.  IJvdy  and  irregular  Music,  and  Peasants 
with  hmUingspears  cross  the  stage,  singing  cho- 
raOy. 

CHORAL  80N0. 
Up,  up !  ye  dames,  ye  lasses  gay ! 
To  the  meadows  trip  away. 
'TIS  you  must  tend  the  Bocks  diis  mom. 
And  scare  the  small  birds  from  the  com. 
Not  a  soul  at  home  may  stay : 

For  the  shepherds  must  go 

With  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to-day. 

Leave  the  hearth  and  leave  the  house 
To  the  cricket  and  the  mcfuse : 


Fmd  grannam  out  a  sunny  seat. 
With  babe  and  lambkin  at  her  feeC 
Not  a  soul  at  home  may  stay  t 
For  the  shepherds  must  go 
With  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  today. 
Reenter,  as  the  Hanttmen  passof,  Batboey,  Bctblo 
ondGLVCDic. 
GLYCINE  (haning  on  Bethlen). 
And  now  once  more  a  woman 

BETHLEN. 

Was  it  then 
That  timid  eye,  was  it  those  maiden  bands 
That  sped  the  shaft  which  saved  me  and  avenged  met 

OLD  BATHORY  (to  Bethlen  exuIHnglfi. 
Twas  a  vision  blaaon'd  on  a  cloud 
By  lightning,  shaped  into  a  passionate  scheme 
Of  life  and  deadi!  I  saw  the  traitor,  Lsska, 
Stoop  and  snatch  up  the  javelin  of  his  comrsde; 
Tlie  point  was  at  your  back,  when  her  shaft  reach'd 

him 

The  coward  tnm'd,  and  at  die  selfsame  instant 
The  braver  villain  fell  beneath  your  swonL 

filler  Zapolya. 

CAFOLYA. 

Bedilen !  my  child !  and  safe  too! 
bbthuqi. 

Mother.*  Queen! 
Royal  Zapolya !  name  me  Andreas ! 
Nor  blame  thy  son,  if  being  a  king,  he  yet 
Hath  made  his  own  arm,  minister  of  his  justice. 
So  do  the  Gods  who  hinch  the  thunderbolt! 

ZAPOLYA. 

O  Raab  Kiuprili !  Friend!  Protector*  Guide! 
In  vain  we  trench'd  the  altar  round  with  wateit, 
A  flash  from  Heaven  hathtouch'd  the  hidden  incense— 

BETHLEN  {hastily). 
And  diat  mijestic  form  that  stood  beside  thee 
Was  Raab  Kiuprili! 

ZAPOLYA. 

It  was  Raab  Kiuprili ; 
As  sure  as  thou  art  Andreas,  and  the  king. 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Hail  Andreas!  haO  my  king !  [TVinmfhutSy 

ANDREAS. 

Stop,  thou  revered  one! 
Lest  we  oflend  the  jealous  destinies 
By  shouts  ere  victory.    Deem  it  then  thy  duty 
To  pay  this  homage,  when  'tis  mine  to  daim  it 


GLYCINE. 

Accept  thine  hand-maid's  service ! 


[I^mhng 


lAPOLYA 

Raise  her,  sob! 

0  raise  her  to  thine  arms!  die  saved  diy  VA, 

And  through  her  tove  for  thee,  she  saved  thy  mother's! 
Hereafter  thou  shalt  know,  that  this  dear  msad 
Hath  other  and  hereditary  claims 
Upon  thy  heart,  and  with  Heaven-guarded  instiMt 
But  carried  on  the  work  her  sire  began! 

ANBREAB. 

Dear  maid !  more  dear  thou  canst  not  be !  tfie  rest 
Shall  make  my  love  religion.    Haste  we  hence; 
For  as  I  reach'd  the  skirts  of  this  high  forest, 

1  heard  the  noise  and  uproar  of  the  chase^ 
Doublii^g  its  echoes  finm  the  mountain  foot 
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Bukl  mn  tb»  ham  appioschM. 

[Bom  wUkoui,  and  aflerwafdi  iitlmU  Oumder* 

lAPOLYA. 

OKiuprili! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

TIm  ^enOD-himten  of  die  mkkUe  air 
Are  in  full  cry,  and  acare  with  arrowy  fire 
Hw  guilty!  Haik!  now  here,  now  tliera,  a  liom 
Swells  nngly  with  irregular  Uaat!  the  tempest 
Haiicatter'd  them! 
[Honu  heard  at  from  different  placet  at  a  distance* 

ZAPOLTA. 

O  Heavens!  where  stays  Kiuprili? 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Hw  wsod  will  be  surrounded !  leave  me  here. 

ANDREAS. 

Bfy  mother!  let  me  see  thee  once  in  safety, 
I  too  win  hasten  back,  with  lightning's  speed, 
ToKek  the  hero! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Haste !  my  life  upon  iff 
111  guide  hhn  safe. 

ANDREAS  {thunder  again). 

Ha !  what  a  crash  was  there ! 
Heaven  seems  to  claim  a  mightier  criminal 

[Pointing  mShout  to  the  body  of  Pbstalutz. 
Than  yon  vile  subaltern. 

ZAPOLTA. 

Your  behest,  High  Pbweis, 
Low  I  obey!  to  the  appointed  spirit, 
That  hath  so  bng  kept  watch  round  this  drear  cavern, 
In  fervent  ftith,  Kiuprili,  I  intrust  thee ! 

[Exevmt  Zapolta,  Andreas,  and  Gltcine, 
Andreas  having  in  haste  dropt  hit  tword. 
Manet  Bathort. 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Too  Uea^ng  corse,  {pointing  to  Pe8Taldtz*8  hodif) 

may  work  us  roiscMef  still : 
(>)ee  seen,  *twiU  loaae  alarm  and  orowd  the  hunt 
Fran  aO  pans  towards  this  spot    Stript  of  its  armor, 
in  dug  it  hi^r. 

[^  Bathort.    After  a  whik  several  Hwstert 

cross  the  stage  at  scattered.  Some  time  after  ^ 

enter  Kiuprili  in  hit  ditguite,  fainting  with 

fatigue,  and  at  pursued, 

UAS  KUTPRILI  {ikrtMxsg  off  hit  ditguise). 

9nee  Heaven  alone  can  save  me,  Heaven  alone 

AsQbemy  trust. 

[lien  speaking  as  to  Zapolta  in  the  Covem. 
Haste !  haste !  Zapolya,  fiee ! 
[ae  esSert  ute  Cavern,  and  (Aen  returns  in  dUmn. 
Gooe!  Seiied  perhaps  f  Oh  no,  let  me  not  perish 
I^vpairing  of  Heaven's  justice !  Faint,  disairm'd, 
Each  anew  powerless,  senseless  rock  sustain  me ! 
Res  art  pareel  of  my  native  land. 

[Then  observing  the  sword. 
A  sword! 
Bi!  and  sty  sword!  Zapolya  hath  escaped, 
Hm  anirderers  are  baflSed,  and  there  lives 


R»€nter  Bathort^  wiik  the  ds&d  body  qf  FEavAum. 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Poor  tool  and  victim  of  another's  guilt ! 
Thou  Ibllow'st  heavily :  a  reluctant  weight ! 
Good  truth,  it  is  an  undeserved  honor 
That  in  Zapolya  and  Kiuprili's  cave 
A  wretch  like  thee  should  find  a  burial-plaoe. 

[T^len  oftseroo^  KiiTPEiLL 
Tis  he! — in  Andreas'  and  Zapolya's  name 
Follow  me,  reverend  Ibrm  ?  liiou  needst  not  speak* 
For  thou  canst  be  no  other  than  Kiuprili! 

KIUPRILL 

And  are  they  safe  7  [Noise  withoitL 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Conceal  youiaaU^  my  Loid. 
I  will  mislead  them ! 

KIUPRILL 

Is  Zapolya  safe  f 

OLD  BATHORT. 

I  danU  it  not )  but  haste,  haste,  I  ooqjure  yoa! 

[At  he  retires,  in  rushes  CAamnu 
OASIMIR  {entering)* 


An  Aaiieaa  to  avenge  Kinpriti's  &U  !«- 
latere  was  a  time,  v^en  this  dear  sword  did  flash 
Ai  dreadful  as  the  storm-fire  from  mine  arms : 
I  can  scarce  raise  it  now — yet  come,  fell  tyrant! 
And  bring  with  thee  my  sluune  and  bitter  anguish, 
1V>  end  Att  work  and  thine !  Kiuprili  now 
Cn  like  the  death4>k»w  as  a  soMiar  should. 
R 


Thou  shalt  not  now  eaeape  me! 


OLD  BATHORT* 

Stop,  Lord  Casfanir! 
It  is  DO  monster. 

CABIMIR. 

Art  thou  too  a  traitorf 
Is  this  the  place  where  Emerick's  murderen  lurk? 
Say  where  is  he  that,  trick'd  in  this  disguise. 
First  lured  me  on,  then  scared  my  dastard  folloveersT 
Thou  must  have  seen  hioL  Say  where  is  th'  nssnssinT 
OLD  BATHORT  {poksting  to  the  body  ef  PitrALOTSV 
There  lies  the  assassin!  slain  by  £at  same  sword 
That  was  descending  on  his  cunt  empkiyer, 
When  entering  thou  beheid'st  fiarolta  vsscued ! 

OASllflR. 

Strange  providence!  what  then  vras  he  wlw  fled  me? 
[Bathort  poiate  to  the  Cavern,  whence  Kiuprxu 
ad«ancef. 

Thy  looks  speak  fisarful  things!  Whidier,  old  man! 
Would  thy  hand  point  me  T 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Casimir,  to  diy  fiither. 
CAsnOR  {discovering  Kiuprili). 
TIm  eurse!  the  curse !  Open  and  swallow  me, 
Unsteady  earth !  Fall,  dixzy  rooks !  and  hkle  me ! 

OLD  BATHORT  (<0  KlVPftIZ.1). 

Speak,  speak,  my  Lord ! 

KIUPRILI  {holds  out  the  smori  to  Bathort). 
Bid  him  fulfil  bis  woik! 

CABIMia< 

Tbon  art  Heaven's  unmediate  minliler,  dread  spirit ! 
O  iat  sweet  mercy,  take  lome  other  fcrm. 
And  WTO  me  fifom  peidilioD  and  deqiair ! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

He  Uvea! 

CASmiR. 

Lives!  A  ftther^s  curse  ean  never  die! 
KIUPRILI  {in  a  tone  qf  pity). 
OCasimir!  Casimir! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Look !  he  doth  fiRgive  yea! 
Haik!  'tis  the  tyrant's  voice. 

[Emeriok's  9oics  withmu 
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OASIMim. 

I  kneel,  I  kneel ! 
Retract  thy  cune !  O,  hy  my  mother't  aihei, 
Have  pity  on  thy  aeU^tbborring  child ! 
If  not  ibr  me,  yet  for  my  innocent  wife, 
Yet  for  my  country's  lake,  give  my  arm  atrengdi. 
Permitting  me  again  to  call  thee  fiither! 

KltTPRILL 

Son«  I  forgive  thee!  Take  thy  frther't  aword ; 
When  thou  shalt  lift  it  in  thy  country*!  cauae, 
In  that  Mune  instant  doth  thy  fiither  bless  thee ! 

[KiuPRiLi  ami  Casimir  embrace ;  they  aU  reUre 
to  the  Cavern  tupporting  KivniLL  CAflum 
as  by  accident  drops  Am  robe,  and  Bathort 
throHos  it  over  the  body  ef  Pkstalutz. 
EMKRICK  ifMUrvng), 
Fools!  Cowards!  folk>w— or  by  Hell  111  make  you 
Find  reason  to  fo^  Emerick,  more  than  all 
The  mummer-fiends  that  ever  masqueraded 
As  gods  or  wood-nymphs ! — 

Then  sees  ike  body  cf  Pestalutz,  covered  by 
Casuhr's  doak. 

Ha!  'tis  done  then! 
Our  necessary  villain  hath  proved  Aithfiil, 
And  there  lies  Casimir,  and  our  last  foan ! 

WeU!— Ay.well! 

And  is  it  no<  well  ?  For  though  grafted  on  us, 
And  filled  too  with  our  sap,  ^e  deadly  power 
Of  the  parent  poison-tree  lurk'd  in  its  fibres: 
There  was  too  much  of  Raab  Kiuprili  in  him: 
The  old  enemy  look'd  at  me  in  his  face, 
£*en  when  his  words  did  flatter  me  vrith  duty. 

[As  EimiCK  mowf  towards  the  body,  enter  from 
the  Qxoem  Casimui  and  Bathoet. 

OLD  BATHORT  (pocRlti^  (o  whtre  the  noise  is,  and  ande 

(oCasuur). 
Hiis  way  diey  come ! 

OASOfiR  {ande  to  Batbort). 

Hold  them  in  check  awhile. 
The  path  is  narrow !  Rudolph  vdll  assist  thee. 

BfKRiOK  {aside,  not  perceiving  C asimtr  and  Bathory, 

and  looking  at  the  dead  body). 
And  ere  I  ring  the  alarum  of  my  sorrow, 
1  *11  scan  that  &oe  once  more,  and  murmur — ^Here 
lies  Ctmnir,  the  last  of  the  Kiuprilis ! 

[Uncovers  the  face,  and  starts. 
HeU!  *tisPesta]uU! 

CASmiR  {coming  forward). 

Yes,  thou  ingrate  Emerick ! 
Tis  Festaluti!  His  diy  trusty  murderer! 
To  quell  thee  more,  see  Raab  Kiuprili's  sword ! 

QCERICK. 

Curses  on  it,  and  thee!  Think*st  thou  that  petty  onien 
Dare  whisper  iear  to  Enierick's  destiny  ? 
Hoi  Treason!  Treason! 

CASima. 

Then  have  at  thee,  tymt! 
[TkeyfghL   Emerick faOs, 

KMXRICK. 

Betrav'd  and  baffled 
By  nune  own  tool  !— 

OABiMiR  {triumphantly). 

Hear,  hear,  ray  lather! 
Thou  shonldst  have  witness*d  thine  own  deed.    O 

ftther! 
Wske  ftom  that  envious  swoon!  Tlie  tyiint*B  ftlkn ! 
Hiy  tword  bath  conquer'd !  As  I  lifted  it. 


[Dies. 


Thy  blessing  did  indeed  descend  upon  me ; 
Dislodging  the  dread  curse.    It  flew  foitii  fiom  mm 
And  lighted  on  the  tyrant! 

Enter  RiTOOLra,  Bathort,  and  Atlendamls 

RUDOLPH  and  bathort  {entering). 

Friends!  fiiends  loCaaair! 

CASIMIR. 

Rcijoice,  niyrians !  the  usurper's  follen. 

RUDOLPH. 

So  perish  tyrants !  so  end  usurpatioD ! 

CASIMIR. 

Bear  hence  the  body,  and  move  slowly  on ! 

One  moment—— 

Devoted  to  a  joy,  that  bears  no  witness, 

I  follow  you,  and  we  will  greet  our  countzymen 

With  the  two  best  and  fullest  gifts  of  Heaven — 

A  t3rrant  fallen,  a  patriot  chief  restored ! 

[Exeunt  Casimir  into  the  Onem.   The  rest,  am 
the  opposite  side. 

Scene  changes  to  a  splendid  Chamber  in  CABOfiE** 
Castle.   Confederates  discovered. 

FIRST  confederate. 

It  cannot  but  succeod,  friends.    From  this  palaoa  - 
E'en  to  the  wood,  our  mesMngers  are  posted 
With  such  short  interspace,  that  ftst  as  sound 
Can  travel  to  us,  we  shall  learn  the  event! 

Enter  another  Confederate. 
What  tidings  from  Temeswarf 

SECOND  CONFEDERATE. 

With  one  voice 
Th*  assembled  chieflains  have  deposed  the  tyrant; 
He  is  proclaim'd  the  public  enemy. 
And  the  protection  of  the  law  withdravm. 

FIRST  CONFEDERATE. 

Just  doom  for  him,  who  governs  without  law ! 
Is  it  known  on  whom  the  sovereignty  will  &11  f 

SECOND  CONFEDERATE. 

Nothing  is  yet  decided :  but  report 

Points  to  Lord  Casimir.    The  grateful  memory 

Of  his  renowned  father 

Enter  Sarolta. 

Hail  to  Sarolta. 

SAROLTA. 

Confederate  friends !   I  bring  to  you  a  joy 
Worthy  our  noble  cause !  Kiuprili  lives. 
And  from  his  obscure  exile,  hath  retum*d 
To  bless  our  country.    More  and  greater  tidingB 
Might  I  disclose ;  but  that  a  woman's  voice 
Would  mar  the  wondrous  tale.   Wait  we  for  him 
The  portner  of  the  gloiy — Raab  Kiuprili ; 
For  he  alone  is  worthy  to  announce  it 

[Shouts  of  **  Kiuprili,  Kiuprili  !'*  and  *< The  Tyrant*^ 
fiiUen  !'*  without.  Then  enter  Kiittruj,  CASomu 
Rudolph,  Bathory,  and  Attendants,  sfler  Ike 
clamor  has  subsided. 

RAABKIUPRILL 

Spare  yet  your  joy,  my  friends !  A  hi^iar  waits  yon: 
BehoM  your  Queen ! 

Enter  from  opposite  side,  Zapolta  and  Andrkas 
royally  attired,  with  Gltcine. 

CONFEDERATES. 

Comes  she  from  heaven  to  hl«B  oat 
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OTHm  OOHFEDKEATB. 

bii.'itB! 

CAPOLTA. 

HMven't  work  of  gnce  is  foU ! 
Kmprilu  thoa  art  Mfe! 

KAAB  nVPStLI. 

Royal  Zapoljft.' 
Ts  the  heavenly  powen,  pay  we  our  duty  fint; 
Who  Dot  akne  pteaarved  thee,  but  for  thee 
And  for  our  country,  the  one  predoua  branch 
Of  Andreaa*  royal  houae.    O  countrymen, 
Bei»id  your  Kuig!  And  thank  our  oountiy'a  geniua, 
That  the  aame  meana  which  havtf  preaerred  our 

•overeign, 
BiTe  likewise  reared  him  worthier  of  the  throne 
fijr  Tirtoe  than  by  birth.    The  undoubted  prooA 
Pledged  by  hit  royal  mother,  and  thia  old  man 
(Whom  name  henceforth  be  dear  to  all  Dlyriana), 
We  hiile  to  by  before  the  aaaembled  council 

ALL. 

Hiil.  Andreaa!  Hail,  Ulyria'a  rightful  king ! 

AIIDEBAS. 

Sopportad  thua,  O  fiienda !  'twere  cowardice 

Unworthy  of  a  royal  birth,  to  ahrink 

Fraa  the  appointed  charge.    Yet,  while  we  wait 

TV  twfnl  eanction  of  convened  Illyria, 

h  thk  brief  while,  O  let  me  feel  myaelf 

The  duU,  the  friend,  the  debtor !— Heroic  mother !~ 

Bit  what  can  breath  add  to  that  aacred  name  ? 

Kioinli!  gift  of  ProTidence.  to  teach  ua 

Tint  loyalty  is  but  the  public  form 

or  the  tabhmeat  friendship,  let  my  youth 

C&mb  round  thee,  aa  the  vine  around  its  elm : 

TlioQ  iiy  support,  and  /  thy  foithful  fruitage. 

Uj  heart  is  full,  and  theae  poor  words  express  not 

Thiy  are  but  an  art  to  check  ila  over-aweUmg. 

Bufaoiy !  shrink  not  from  my  filial  arma ! 

Kow.  and  from  henceforth,  thou  shalt  not  forbid  me 

Tocdl  thee  father!  And  dare  I  forget 


Tlie  powerful  interceaaion  of  thy  virtue. 
Lady  Sarolta?  Still  acknowledge  me 
Thy  fiuthful  aoldier! — But  what  invocation 
Shall  my  full  aoul  addreas  to  thee.  Glycine  f 
Thou  sword,  that  leap'st  from  fordi  a  bed  of 
Thou  ftlcon^earted  dove  f 


ZATOLTA. 

Hear  that  fiom  me,  aon! 
For  ete  afae  lived,  her  fother  saved  thy  hfe, 
Thine,  and  thy  fugitive  mother's ! 

CAMUatU 

Chef  Ragooi! 

0  ahame  upon  my  head !  I  would  have  given  her 
To  a  baae  slave ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Heaven  overruled  thy  purpoae. 
And  aent  an  angel  {Painting  to  SLkEOLTA)  to  thy  hooM 

to  guard  her! 
Thou  precious  bark !  freighted  with  all  our  treasurea ! 

[To  Andekai. 
The  sport  of  tempests,  and  yet  ne'er  the  victim. 
How  many  may  claim  salvage  in  thee ! 

(PcinHng  to  Glycine).        Take  her,  bod  f 
A  queen  that  brings  with  her  a  richer  dowry 
Than  orient  kings  can  give ! 

SAtOLTA. 

A  banquet  walla  ^ 
On  thia  auspicious  d^,  for  some  few  hours 

1  claim  to  be  your  hoateaa.    Scenes  so  awful 
With  flashing  light,  force  wisdom  on  us  all ! 
E'en  women  at  the  distaflf  hence  may  aee. 
That  bad  men  may  rebel,  but  ne'er  be  free; 
May  whisper,  when  the  wavea  of  foction 
None  love  their  oountry,  but  who  love  their 
For  freedom  can  with  thoae  akme  abide. 
Who  wear  the  golden  chain,  with  honeat  pride, 
Of  love  and  duty,  at  their  own  fire  aide : 
While  mad  ambitioD  ever  doth 
Ila  own  aura  fote,  in  its  own  read< 


Sfie^iccoloitiCnC;  or,  tnriFCnst^ttof  89]iUen0tefti« 

A   DRAMA. 
TRAIVSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  8CHILLEIL 


PREFACE. 


h  was  ny  intention  to  have  prefixed  a  Life  of  Wal« 
leoBiein  to  thia  translation;  but  I  found  that  it  muat 
tither  have  occupied  a  apace  whoUy  disproportionate 
^  the  nature  of  the  publication,  or  have  been  merely 
«  aieagre  catalogue  of  events  narrated  not  more 
folly  than  they  already  are  in  the  Play  itself.  The 
iwoit  tranalation,  likewise,  of  Schiller's  History  of 
ihe  TUi^  Years*  War  dhninished  the  motives  thereto. 


In  the  tranalation  I  endeavored  to  render  my  Author 
titeraUy  wherever  I  waa  not  prevented  by  ahaolnla 
difibrencea  of  idiom ;  but  I  am  oonadoua,  that  m  two 
or  three  abort  passages  I  have  been  guilty  of  dilating 
the  original;  and,  fiom  anxiety  to  give  the  fhll 
meaning,  have  weakened  the  force.  In  the  metre  I 
have  availed  myself  of  no  other  liberties  than  thoae 
which  Schiller  had  permitted  to  himaelf,  except  the 
occaakmal  breaking-up  of  the  line  by  the  aubatitu- 
tion  of  a  trochee  for  an  iambic ;  of  which  liberty,  ao 
frequent  in  <mr  tragediea,  I  find  no  inatanoe  in  theaa 
dramaa. 

&  T.  COLUUDOB 
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THE  PICOOLOMINI,  ETC. 


ACT  I. 

AnoldQiMkkChimbermikeComtca'HoimaiPatm, 
deconUed  with  CdorBOMi  ^Aer  War  Indgnku 

Illo  wUk  BdTLKR  and  Isolanl 

ILLO. 

Te  haTo  como  late— but  ye  are  come !  The 
Count  bolan,  excuses  four  delay. 

laOLAlfl. 

Add  thia  too,  that  we  come  not  empty-handed. 
At  Donauwert*  it  was  reported  to  us, 
A  Swedish  caravan  was  on  its  way 
TransportiDg  a  rich  cargo  of  proyinon. 
Almost  six  hundred  wagons.    This  my  Cioali 
Plunged  down  upon  and  seixed,  this  weighty  pme  ( 
We  bring  it  hither 

ILLO. 

Just  in  time  to  banquet 
llie  illustrious  company  assembled  here. 

BUTLKR. 

Tis  all  alive !  a  stirring  scene  here ! 

IBOLANI. 


BUTLKE. 

Both  wife  and  dau^ter  does  the  Duke  call  fafthirf 
He  crowds  in  visitants  fhmi  all  sides. 


IBOLANI. 


Hm! 


Ay! 
The  very  churches  are  all  foil  of  soldiers. 

[Ca$U  Mm  eye  around. 
And  in  the  Council-house  too,  I  observe, 
Yoa  're  settled,  quite  at  home !  Well,  well !  we  soldieit 
Must  shiA  and  suit  us  in  what  way  we  can. 

ILLO. 

We  have  the  colonels  here  of  thirty  regiments. 
YouH  6nd  Count  Terteky  here,  and  Tiefenbach, 
Kolatto,  Goetx,  Maradas,  Hinnersam, 

The  Picoolomini,  both  son  and  father 

You  Ml  meet  with  many  an  unexpected  greeting 
From  many  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance.    Okdy 
Galas  is  wanting  stiU,  and  Altringer. 

B0TLnu 

Expect  not  Gala*. 

ILLO  (ketkating). 
How  sof  Do  yo«  know 

I80LANI  (iniemq)ting  Am). 
Max.  Picoolomini  here  ^— O  bring  me  to  him. 
I  see  him  yet  (*tis  now  ten  yean  ago. 
We  were  engaged  with  Mansfeld  hard  by  Dessan), 
I  see  the  youth,  in  my  mind's  eye  I  see  him. 
Leap  his  black  war-horse  from  the  bridge  adown. 
And  f  ward  his  father,  then  in  extreme  peril, 
Beat  up  against  the  strong  tide  of  the  Elbe. 
The  down  was  scarce  upon  his  chin!  I  hear 
He  has  made  good  the  promise  of  his  youth. 
And  the  full  hero  now  is  finish'd  in  him. 

ILLO. 

YouH  see  him  yet  ere  evening.    He  oonduoia 
The  Duchess  Friedland  hither,  and  the  I^inooit 
From  Camthen.    We  expect  then  here  m  nooo. 


So  much  the  better!  I  had  ftaaaed  my  nund 
To  hear  of  naughty  but  warlike  drcumstance. 
Of  marches,  and  attacks,  and  batteries: 
And  lo!  the  Duke  provkica,  that  somethmg  too 
Of  gentler  sort,  and  tovely,  shouM  be  preseot 
To  feast  our  eyes. 

ILLO  (tofto  Aos  been  landing  in  He  attitude  cfwmi^ 

lotion,  to  Butler,  whom  he  leads  a  Kttle  en  am 

aide). 
And  how  came  you  to  know 
That  the  Count  Galas  joins  us  not? 

BUTLBB. 

Becanae 


•  A  town  about  IS  GersBsn  milsi  N.  E.  of  Ukn. 
t  IV  dnkss  in  Gonnuy  boinsalwan  reiffninc  powsis.  thsir 
SOBS  sad  dsachlsnsMtatiiMPrinoM  sad  PriaMMT^        I 


He  importuned  me  to  remain  behind. 

ILLO  (with  warmth). 
And  you  I — You  hoM  out  firmly  t 

[Qraeping  hie  hand  wiih  e^ectiem. 
Noble  Botkr! 

BUTLSB. 

Afler  the  obligation  which  the  Duke 
Had  laid  so  newly  on  me 

ILLO. 

I  had  ibigDttaQ 
A  pleasant  duty— M^ior<3eneral, 
I  wish  you  joy! 

ISOLAlfL 

What,  you  mean,  of  his  ragiiBeotf 
I  hear,  too,  that  to  make  the  gift  still  sweeter. 
The  Duke  has  given  him  the  very  same 
In  which  he  first  saw  service,  and  since  then, 
Work'd  himself;  step  by  step,  through  each  prefennen^ 
From  the  ranks  upwards.    And  verily,  it  givea 
A  precedent  of  hope,  a  spur  of  action 
To  the  whole  corps,  if  once  in  their  remembraDee 
An  old  deserving  soldier  makes  his  way. 

BUTLEB. 

I  am  perplex'd  and  doubtful,  whether  or  no 

I  dare  accept  this  your  congratulation. 

The  Emperor  has  not  yet  confirmed  the  appointmaoiL 

nOLANl. 

Seize  it,  friend!  Seize  it!  The  hand  whidi  in  tfa^ 

post 
Placmi  you,  is  strong  en^igh  to  keep  yoo  there. 
Spite  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers? 

ILIXK 

Ay,  if  we  would  but  so  connder  it ! — 

If  we  would  ofl  of  us  consider  it  so ! 

The  Emperor  gives  us  nothing ;  &om  the  Duke 

Comes  all— whate'er  we  hope,  whate'er  we  hava 

IBOLANI  (to  iLLOi. 

My  noble  brother!  did  1  tell  you  now 
The  Duke  will  satisfy  my  creditors? 
Will  be  himself  my  banker  fbr  the  future. 
Make  me  once  more  a  creditable  man  \ — 
And  this  is  mw  the  third  time,  think  of  that! 
This  kingly^inded  man  has  rescued  me 
FhNU  absGliite  ruin,  and  restored  my  honor. 

ILLO. 

O  that  his  power  but  kept  pace  with  his  wishes ! 
Why,  friend!  he'd  give  the  whole  worid   to  hia 
sotdien. 

Bttt  at  Vienna,  brother!— here's  the  grievance! 

What  politic  schemes  do  they  not  lay  to  shortan 
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THX  raXXHiOilSDn. 


ffium,  and  where  diey  cant  to  dip  hie 
TImd  thsM  oew  dainty  roquintiooa !  then, 
Which  thii  Btme  Que^enbeig  hrin^  hither 
wmuuL 


Tine  leqaintiGae  of  the  Emperor^ — 
I IBO  hive  heard  about  diem;  hot  I  hope 
TIm  Duke  will  not  dmw  hack  a  lin^  inch ! 


Ayl 


Notfram  hii  right  meet  enrely.  unleM  firrt 
-f^omoffioe! 

mnhOL  {tkoeited  and  cctrfiuti^ 
Idow  fou  mighi  then  ?  You  alarm  me. 
BOLAn  (pt  ike  mm»  time  with  Botlei,  mti  m  a  Aur- 

rymg  voice). 
We  dioald  be  rain'd,  every  one  of  na! 

ILLO. 

•     No 
Tooder  I  lee  ow  woHky  fntfA*  appnMbohing 
With  the  lieatenant-General,  Ficoolomini. 

MrrLKE  (akoAt  Jif  Um  head  mgmfcntihf), 
1 6ar  we  shall  not  go  hence  aa  we  came. 


SCENE  n. 
Acer  OcTATio  PtocoLOiONi  and  QiTEanui  JEio. 
OCTATIO  (<fiS  m  tAe  diilcmce). 
Aj.if!  more  itiU!  Still  more  new  viaittna! 
AekDowledge»  fiiend !  that  never  waa  a  camp» 
WUeh  held  at  oooe  ao  many  heads  of  heroes. 

fitfyprcwrirey  neorer* 
Wckme,  Count  ladlani! 

laOLANL 

My  noble  brother, 
Eveii  BOW  am  I  arrived ;  it  had  been  elae  my  duty — 

OCTAVIO. 

And  Colonel  Batlef^-4rust  me,  I  rtgoice 

lluii  to  renew  acquaintance  with  a  man 

Whon  worth  and  services  I  know  and  honor. 

See,  see,  my  friend ! 

There  might  we  place  at  once  before  our  ejrea 

IV  mm  of  war'a  whole  trade  and  mjrstery — 

{7b  QunriNBDta,  premniing  Butler  and  laoLANi 

at  Ab  tame  time  to  hmu 
Them  two  the  total  sum — Strength  and  Dispatch. 

QITErnCNBXBG  (to  OCTAVIO). 

And  lo!  betwixt  them  both,  experienced  Pnidenoe! 
OCTAVIO  {freeemtimg  Qunnicmo  to  Butuee  and 

ISOLANl). 

IV  Chamberlain  and  War-commissioner  Qneaten- 
^  berg. 

The  bearer  of  the  Emperor's  behesta, 
IVe  kx^-tried  friend  and  patron  of  all  soldiers^ 
We  hoQor  in  diia  noble  visitor.      [Uniotrml 
nxo  (moving  towardt  QasaTENBEBO). 
Ta  not  the  first  tisM,  noble  Minister, 
W  hava  shown  our  camp  this  honor. 

aUEffTENBEEO. 

Oncebefcce, 
I  Mood  baAra  dieaa  eolora. 

ILLO. 

Faehaaee  loo  yon  ramenber  when  that  waa. 
hwasatZnAimt  m  Moravia,  where 


You  did  preeent  youraelf  upon  the  part 
Of  the  Emperor,  to  supplicate  our  Duke 
That  be  would  straight  assume  the  chief  command. 

QCTEmrBNBBBO. 

To  evppUcatet  Nay,  noble  General ! 

So  &r  extended  neither  my  commission 

(At  leaat  to  my  own  knowledge)  nor  my  seaL 

ILLO. 

Well,  well,  then— to  coaqfd  him,  if  you  choose. 
I  can  remember  me  right  well.  Count  Tilly 
Had  sufler'd  total  rout  upon  the  Lech. 
Bavaria  lay  all  open  to  the  enemy. 
Whom  there  was  nothing  to  delay  from  preaaing 
Onwards  into  the  very  heart  of  Austria. 
At  that  time  you  and  Werdenberg  appear'd 
Befose  our  General,  storming  him  with  prayers. 
And  menacing  the  Emperor's  displeasure, 
Unless  he  took  compaasion  on  thia  wretchadnaas 

isoLANi  (sCgM  t^  to  tkem). 
Yea,  jres,  'tis  comprebensibla  eooogh. 
Wherefore  with  your  commission  of  lo-day 
Yon  were  not  all  too  willing  to  lamemher 
Your  ibrmer  one. 

aUEBTENBEBO. 

Why  not,  Coanllaolan? 
No  oontradklmn  aure  exists  between  them. 
It  was  the  urgent  business  of  that  time 
To  snatch  Bavaria  from  her  enera3r'a  hand ; 
And  my  oommisBion  of  to-day  insiniets  ma 
To  free  her  from  her  good  friends  and  proieoloia. 

ILLO. 

A  worthy  office !  Af\er  with  our  blood 

We  have  wrested  this  Bohemia  from  the  Saxon, 

To  be  swept  out  of  it  is  all  our  thanks. 

The  sole  reward  of  all  our  hard-won  victories. 

atnesTENBEEG. 
Unless  that  wretched  land  be  doomed  to  anfier 
Only  a  change  of  evils,  it  must  be 
Freed  from  the  aooorge  alike  of  friend  and  fee. 

ILLO. 

What  ?  T  was  a  favorable  year ;  the  boors 
Can  answer  fresh  demands  already. 

aCEBTENBERO. 

Nay, 
If  ifou  diBcourse  of  herds  and  meadow-groimda — 

IBOLANl. 

Tlie  war  maintaina  the  war.    Are  the  boors  ruin'd. 
The  Emperor  gains  so  many  more  new  soldien. 

aOEBTEHBBia. 

And  is  the  poorer  by  eren  so  many  subject. 


Pdi 


t  A  knm  Boc  &r  fhMB  the  Mhw-lfoanlaiBB,  oa  the  Mib  road 


ISOLANI. 

We  are  all  hia  subjects. 


atnCSTENBCBO. 

Yet  with  a  diflerence.  General !  The  one  fills 

With  profitable  industry  the  parBO, 

The  otheiB  am  w^  skiU'd  lo  amply  it. 

The  sword  has  made  the  Emperor  poor;  the  plow 

Moat  reinvigonte  his  resourcea. 

IBOLANL 

Sura! 
Timea  are  not  yet  ao  bad.    Methinks  I  see 

[Fwmmimng  with  Me  eye  tkedremand  mmemem 

^  QonTEHBBBO. 

Good  Blora  of  gold  diat  anil  rtimains  nncoinU 
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<^U18TENBER0. 

Tbuok  Heaven!  that  meexn  have  been  feimd  oat  la 

hide 
Some  litde  fiom  the  fingen  of  the  Croati. 

uxo. 
Tliefe !  The  Stawata  and  the  Martiniti, 
On  whom  the  Emperor  heaps  his  giAs  and  graoea, 
To  the  heartpbuming  of  all  good  Bohemiam — 
Thoie  minioni  of  court  fiivor.  thoae  ooort  harpiea, 
Who  fatten  on  the  wreclu  of  citiseni 
Driven  fiom  their  houie  and  home— who  reap  no 

harveata 
flave  in  the  general  calamitjr — 
Who  now,  with  kingly  pomp,  insult  and  mock 
Tha  desolation  of  their  country — these, 
Let  these,  and  such  as  these,  support  the  war, 
Tha  &tal  war,  which  they  alone  enkindled ! 

BCTun. 
And  those  state-parasites,  who  have  their  feet 
So  constantly  beneath  the  Emperor's  table. 
Who  cannot  let  a  benefice  &11,  but  they 
Bnap  at  it  with  dog*s  hungei^— they,  forsooth. 
Would  pare  the  soldier's  biead,  and  cross  his  reckon- 
ing! 

UOLANI. 

Mf  lift  kmg  will  it  anger  me  to  think, 
Hdw  when  I  went  to  ooort  seven  years  ago, 
To  see  about  new  horses  for  our  regiment. 
How  fiom  one  antechamber  to  another 
They  dragged  me  on,  and  leA  me  by  the  hour 
To  kick  my  heels  among  a  crowd  of  simpering 
Feast-iatten'd  slaves,  as  if  I  had  come  thither 
A  mendicant  suitor  lor  the  crumbs  of  &vor 
That  &11  beneath  their  tables.    And,  at  last, 
Whom  should  they  send  mo  but  a  Capuchin! 
Straight  I  be^gan  to  muster  up  my  sins 
For  absolution — but  no  such  luck  for  me  ! 
Tki$  was  the  man,  this  capuchin,  with  whom 
I  was  10  treat  concerning  the  army  horses : 
And  I  was  forced  at  last  to  quit  the  field. 
The  businsss  unaooomplidi'd.    Afterwards 
The  Duke  procured  me,  in  three  days,  what  I 
Could  not  obtain  in  itarty  at  Vienna. 

^UKSTSNBBKO. 

Tea,  yes!  your  travelling  bills  soon  found  their  way 

to  us: 
Too  well  I  know  we  have  still  aooounis  lo  settle. 

ILLO. 

War  is  a  violent  trade ;  one  cannot  always 

Finish  one's  work  by  soft  means ;  every  trifle 

Must  not  be  Uacken'd  into  sacrilege. 

If  we  should  wait  till  you,  in  solemn  council. 

With  due  deliberation  had  selected 

The  smallest  out  of  four«nd-twenty  evils, 

r  faith  we  should  wait  long. — 

«^Dash!  and  through  with  it!"— That's  the  better 

watchword. 

Then  after  come  what  may  come.  T  is  man's  nature 
To  mako  the  best  of  a  bad  thing  once  past, 
A  bitter  and  perplez'd  "what  shall  I  dot" 
Is  woiae  to  nan  than  worst  necessity. 

atJaTKNBmo. 
Ayi  doubtless,  it  is  truec  the  Duke  <Ioef  spare  us 
'Hie  troublesome  task  of  choosing. 

BUTLSl. 

Yes,  the  Duke 
Cares  with  a  fitdier's  foelings  lor  his  troops; 
PutlNiir  the  Empeiv  feels  for  Ui.  we  see. 


atncsTENBEko. 
HU  cares  and  feelings  all  ranks  share  alike. 
Nor  will  he  oOer  one  up  to  another. 

laOLANL 

And  therefore  thrusts  he  us  into  the  deserts 
As  beasts  of  prey,  that  so  he  may  preserve 
His  dear  sheep  fiitlening  in  his  fields  at  hone. 

auBBTKNBKBG  (toiA  a  uuer). 
Count !  this  comparison  yon  make,  not  I. 

BOTLXa. 

Why,  were  we  all  the  court  supposes  us, 
Twere  dangerous,  sure,  to  give  us  hberly 

ausanicBcao. 
Yon  have  tsken  liberty — it  was  not  given  yoa. 
And  therefore  it  becomes  an  urgent  duty 
To  rein  it  in  with  curba. 
ocTAVio  (interposing  and  oddresting  QcssTDiBna) 

My  noble  fnend. 
This  is  no  more  than  a  remembrancing 
That  you  are  now  in  camp^  and  among  warrioit. 
The  soldier's  boldness  constitutes  his  freedook 
Could  he  ad  daringly,  unless  he  dared 
Talk  even  so  ?   One  runs  into  the  other. 
The  boldness  of  this  worthy  officer. 

[Pointing  to  Botia. 
Which  now  has  but  mistaken  in  its  mark. 
Preserved,  when  naught  but  boldness  could  pressrvt 

it. 
To  the  Emperor  his  capital  city,  Prague, 
In  a  most  formidable  mutiny 
Of  the  whole  garrison.  [MUitary  mueie  of  a  diMBM* 
Hah!  here  they  eone* 

ILLO. 

The  sentries  are  saluting  them :  this  signal 
Announces  the  arrival  of  the  Duchess. 

OCTAVIO  (fO  QuESTKNBEaO). 

Then  my  son  Max.  too  has  returned.     Twss  he 
Fetch'd  and  attended  them  from  Carathen  hither. 

iBOLANi  (to  Illo). 
Shall  we  not  go  in  company  to  greet  them  f 

ILLO. 

Well,  let  us  ga— Ho!  Colonel  Butler,  come. 

[TbOCTATM. 

You  11  not  forget,  that  yet  ere  noon  we  meet 
The  noble  f^voy  at  the  General's  palace. 

[Exeunt  aU  but  QuismfBBao  amd  Octatw. 


SCENE  m. 


QUESTKNBERO  ttnd  OCTAVKK 

auiSTENBiao  {with  Migmof  aoertion  and  aetonitHmadi, 
What  have  I  not  been  forced  to  hear,  Octavio! 
What  sentiments !  what  fierce,  nncurb'd  defiance ! 
And  were  this  spirit  universal — 

OCTAVIO. 

Hm! 

You  are  now  aoquainted  with  three-fourths  of  the 
army. 

atnESTKNBsaG. 
Where  must  we  seek  then  for  a  second  host 
To  have  the  custody  of  this?  That  lUo 
Thinks  worse,  I  fear  me,  than  he  speaks.    And  thao 
This  Butler  too— he  cannot  even  conceal 
The  passbnate  workings  of  his  ill  intentions. 

OCTAVIO. 

Quickness  of  tempe^— irritated  pride ; 
Twas  nothing  more.    I  caimot  give  up  Bud  r 
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I  know  a  ipell  tfatt  will  loi 
He  0Til  ipiiit  in  Aim. 

^vvrm»EMa{wdtkhigiq>anddcwninevidenlditguieL) 

Friend,  friend ! 
0!  dn  is  wone,  &r  woiae,  than  we  had  maffofd 
OmelTei  to  dream  of  at  Vienna.    There 
We  nw  it  only  with  a  oourtier't  eyes, 
EfCi  dialed  bjr  the  tplendor  of  the  throne. 
We  had  not  seen  the  War-chief;  the  Commander, 
The  man  aU-powerful  in  hia  camp.    Here,  here. 
Til  quite  another  thing. 

Here  ■  no  Emperor  nx»e — the  Duke  ia  Emperor. 
Mm,  my  friend !  alaa,  my  noUe  firiend ! 
Uni  walk  which  you  have  ta'en  me  through  the  camp 
flhikai  my  hopes  proatrate. 

OCTAVIO. 

Now  you  see  jrourself 
or  uliat  a  perifeus  kind  the  office  is, 
Which  you  deliver  to  me  fiom  the  Court 
llie  kMt  suspicion  of  the  General 
Oaii  me  my  fieedom  and  n^  life,  and  would 
Kit  hssten  his  most  desperate  enterprise. 


Their  little  army  fiuthfiil  to  its  duty. 

And  daily  it  becomea  more  numerous. 

Nor  can  he  take  us  by  surprise :  yon  know 

I  hold  him  all  encompass'd  by  my  listeners. 

Whate'er  he  does,  is  mine,  even  while  'tis  doing-^ 

No  step  so  small,  but  instantly  I  hear  it; 

Yea,  his  own  mouth  discloses  it. 

aunriNBERO. 

'TIS  quite 
Inoomprehensible,  that  he  detects  not 
Tlielbesonear! 


aunmNBEBo. 
Where  was  our  reason  sleeping  when  we  trusted 
'Hiii  madman  with  the  swonl,  and  placed  sudi  power 
hsueh  a  hand?  I  tell  yon,  he  11  refuse, 
Fkdy  refuse,  to  obey  the  Imperial  orders. 
Friend,  he  con  do  %  and  what  he  can,  he  wilL 
And  then  the  impunity  of  hia  defiance — 
Ok!  what  a  ptorlamation  of  our  yyeakneaa  t 

OCTAVIO. 

Jfyt  ilmik  100,  he  has  brought  hia  wife  and  daughter 
Wdbont  a  purpose  hither?  Here  in  camp! 
And  at  die  very  point  of  time,  in  which 
We're  arming  for  the  wa^  'That  he  has  taken 
TheM,  the  last  pledgee  of%8  loyalty, 
Awey  from  out  the  Emperor's  domains — 
'Riii  is  no  doubtful  token  of  the  nearness 
Of  tome  eruption ! 

QVBflTSNBKBO. 

How  shall  we  hold  footing 
Benesfh  dus  tonpeet,  which  collects  itself 
And  tfareaiB  us  from  all  quarters  7  The  enemy 
Of  the  empire  on  our  borders,  now  already 
IV  master  of  the  Danulw,  and  still  &rther. 
And  farther  atill,  extending  every  hour! 
h  our  interior  the  aUrum-beUs 
^  inanrection — peasantry  in  arms — 
AH  Olden  discontented — and  the  army, 
^  in  the  moment  of  our  expectation 
Of  aidance  from  il— lo !  this  very  army 
Mioed,  run  wild,  lost  to  all  discipline. 
I^men'd,  and  rent  asunder  fiom  the  state 
And  from  their  sovereign,  the  blind  instrument 
Of  the  most  daring  of  mankind,  a  weapon 
Of  fearful  power,  which  at  his  vrill  he  wields ! 

OCTAVIO. 

^t  nay,  friend  I  let  us  not  despair  too  soon. 
m'i  words  are  ever  bolder  than  their  deeds : 
Aad  many  a  reoolute.  who  now  appears 
^e  up  to  aU  extremes,  will,  on  a  sudden 
Tmd  in  his  breast  a  heart  he  wot  not  of; 
I^  but  a  single  honest  roan  speak  out 
IIm  true  name  of  his  crime !  Remember  too* 
We  stand  not  yet  so  wholly  impiotacted. 
^^osaM  Altringer  and  Galas  have  mainlain'd 


Beware,  you  do  not  1 
That  I,  by  lying  arts,  and  complaisant 
Hypocrisy,  have  skulked  into  his  graoea : 
Or  with  the  substance  of  smooth  professions 
Nourish  his  all-confiding  friendship!  No— 
Compell'd  alike  by  prudence,  and  that  duty 
Which  we  all  owe  our  country,  and  our  sovereign. 
To  hide  my  genuine  feelings  from  him,  yet 
Ne'er  have  I  duped  him  with  base  counterfeila! 

QUBBTENBKBO. 

It  is  the  visible  ordinance  of  Heaven. 

OCTAVia 

I  know  not  what  it  is  that  so  attracts 

And  links  him  both  to  me  and  to  my  son. 

Comrades  and  friends  we  alwajrs  were— long  hab 

Adventurous  deeds  perform'd  in  company, 

And  all  thoae  many  and  various  inddenti 

Which  store  a  soldier's  memory  with  afiectiooa,  . 

Had  bound  us  long  and  early  to  each  other — 

Yet  I  can  name  the  day,  when  all  at  once 

His  heart  roae  on  me,  and  his  confidence 

Shot  out  in  sudden  growth.    It  viras  the  morning 

Before  the  memorable  fight  at  Lutzner. 

Urged  by  an  ugly  dream,  I  sought  him  out. 

To  press  him  to  accept  another  charger. 

At  distance  from  the  tents,  beneath  a  tree, 

I  found  him  in  a  sleep^    When  I  had  waked  him 

And  had  related  all  my  bodings  lo  him. 

Long  time  he  stared  upon  me,  like  a  man 

Astounded ;  thereon  fell  upon  my  neck. 

And  manifested  to  me  an  emotion 

That  fer  outstripp'd  the  worth  of  that  small  aervioe 

Since  then  his  confidence  hos  follow'd  me 

With  the  same  pace  that  mine  has  fled  from  him. 

QI7I8TKNBEBO. 

You  lead  your  son  into  the  secret? 


OCTAVIO. 


No! 


QUX8TBMBKBO. 

What!  and  not  warn  him  eidier  what  bad  hands 
His  tot  has  placed  him  in  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

I  must  perforce 
Leave  him  in  wardship  to  his  innocenoe. 
His  young  and  open  soul— diwsiroulation 
Is  foreign  to  its  babila !  Ignorance 
Atone  can  keep  alive  the  cheerful  air. 
The  unemborrass'd  sense  and  light  l^e  spirit 
That  make  the  Duke  secure. 

My  honor'd  friend !  most  hi|^  do  I  deem 
Of  Cotooel  Picootomini— yet— 4f 
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OCTATia 

I  muBt  Taoture  it 


SCENE  IV. 


Max.  Picoolomini.  Octatio  Pioooloioni, 

QunTENBEKQ. 
MAX. 

Hft!  diera  he  ii  himaeU:  Welcome,  mjr  ladier! 

[Bb  embrace*  hit  father.  A*  he  iume  round,  he 
obeerve*  Quhtenbeko,  and  drawe  badt  with 
a  cold  and  reserved  air. 
Too  are  engaged,  I  lee.  I  'U  not  disturb  you. 

OCTAVIO. 

How,  Max.  r  Look  closer  at  thk  visiior. 
Attention,  Max.,  an  old  friend  merifti — ^Reverence 
BeloQgi  of  right  to  the  envoy  of  your  sovereign. 

MAX.  idrUy), 
Von  Qoestenbeig !— Welcome— if  you  bring  with  you 
Anght  good  to  our  head^quarten. 

QUEsmflKlG  {eeking  hie  hami). 

Nay,  draw  not 
Your  hand  away.  Count  Piccolomini ! 
Not  on  mine  own  account  alone  I  seized  it. 
And  nothing  common  will  I  say  therewith. 

[Taking  the  handt  rfhatk. 
Octavio — Max.  Piccolomini ! 

0  savior  names,  and  fuU  of  happy  omen ! 

Ne*er  will  her  prosperous  genius  turn  from  Austria, 
While  two  such  stars,  with  blessed  influences 
Beaming  protection,  shine  above  her  hosts. 

MAX. 

Heh ! — Noble  minister !  Tou  miss  your  port 

Tou  came  not  here  to  act  a  panegyric. 

Ton  're  sent,  I  know,  to  find  fault  and  to  scold  us — 

1  must  not  be  beforehand  with  my  comrades. 

OCTAVIO  (to  Max.). 
He  cemes  from  eoort,  where  people  are  not  quite 
(So  wen  ooBleDted  with  the  Duke,  as  here. 

MAX. 

What  now  have  they  contrived  to  find  out  in  him  f 

lint  he  alone  determines  for  himself 

What  he  hhnself  alone  doth  undentand ! 

Wen,  therein  he  does  right,  and  vriU  persist  in 't 

Heaven  never  meant  him  for  that  passive  thing 

That  can  be  struck  and  hamroer'd  out  to  suit 

Another's  taste  and  fiuicy.   He  'U  not  dance 

To  every  tune  of  every  minister : 

It  goea  against  his  nature— he  can't  do  it 

He  is  possessed  by  a  commanding  spirit. 

And  his  too  is  the  station  of  ooiunand. 

And  weU  for  us  it  is  so !  Tliere  exist 

Few  fit  to  rule  themselves,  but  few  that  use 

Tlieir  inteUects  inteUigen%.— Then 

WeU  lor  the  whole,  if  there  be  found  a  man, 

Who  makea  himself  what  nature  destined  hhn, 

The  pause,  the  central  point  to  thousand  thousands — 

Btands  fix*d  and  stately,  like  a  firm-bmlt  column. 

Where  aU  may  press  with  joy  and  confidence. 

Now  8«6h  a  man  is  WaUenstetn ;  and  if 

Another  better  suits  the  court— no  other 

Bat  such  a  one  as  he  can  serve  die  aimy 


llieaniiy?  Doubtlesi! 


ooTAvio  (to  Qmnpf  BBcl). 

Hush!  Sap|irasBH,fikB«l 
Unless  eome  end  were  answer'd  by  the  utleiBDoe^ — 
Of  Am  there  you  *ll  make  nothfaig. 

MAX.  (eontinving). 

In  their  distywi 
They  caU  a  spirit  up,  and  when  he  comes. 
Straight  their  flesh  creeps  and  quive^^  and  tfMy 

dread  him 
More  dian  the  Uls  fbr  which  they  caU'd  Urn  up. 
The  uncommon,  the  sublime,  must  seem  and  be 
like  things  of  every  day^— But  in  the  field. 
Ay,  there  the  Present  Being  makes  itself  fbU. 
The  personal  must  conunand,  the  actual  eye 
Examine.    If  to  be  the  chiefiain  asks 
All  that  is  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
likewise  his  privilege  to  move  and  act 
In  all  the  correspondencies  of  greatness. 
The  oracle  within  him,  that  which  Uvee, 
He  must  invoke  and  question — ^not  dead  booki^ 
Not  ordinances,  not  mould-rotted  papers. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son !  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 
Let  us  not  hold  too  lightly.  They  are  weights 
Of  priceless  value,  which  oppress'd  wankiTM^ 
Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppreasors. 
For  always  formidable  was  the  league 
And  partnership  of  free  power  with  free  wilL 
The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds. 
Is  yet  iK>  devious  way.    Straight  ibrward  goea 
The  lightning's  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  path 
Of  the  cannon-balL    Direct  it  flies  and  rapid. 
Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  wbat  u 

reaches. 

My  son !  the  road,  the  human  being  travels, 
That,  on  which  blessing  eoraes  and  goes,  doth  follow 
The  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings. 
Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hiU  of  vinea. 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property ! 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end. 

HVKSTOfBEMO. 

O  hear  your  father,  noble  youth !  hear  Asbi» 
Who  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  man. 


My  son,  the  nursling  of  the  camp  spoke  in  tiiae  C 
A  war  of  fifteen  years 
Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  school 
Peace  hast  thou  never  witness'd!  There  existo 
A  higher  than  the  warrior's  exceUenoe. 
In  war  itself  war  is  no  ultimate  purpoae. 
The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence, 
Adventures  wild,  and  wonden  of  the  mffmenit 
These  are  not  they,  my  son.  that  generate 
The  C^alm,  the  Blissful,  and  the  enduring  Mighi^ ! 
Lo  there !  the  soldier,  rapid  architect ! 
Builds  his  Ught  town  of  canvas,  and  at  once 
The  whole  scene  moves  and  bustles  momently, 
With  arms,  and  neighing  steeds,  and  minh  and  qnairal 
The  motley  market  fiUs ;  the  roads,  the  stieaRM 
Are  crowded  with  new  fi^ights,  trade  stin  and  hurties^ 
But  on  some  morrow  mom,  all  suddenly. 
The  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  its  match 
Dreary,  and  soUtary  as  a  church-yard 
The  meadow  and  down-trodden  seed-pkK  lie 
And  the  yearTi  harvest  is  gone  utterly 
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0  let  Ae  Emperor  make  peace,  my  fiuher! 
Mort  gladly  would  I  give  the  blood-«tam*d  laurel 
For  the  fint  Tiolet*  of  the  leafleM  spring, 
Flack'd  in  those  quiet  fields  where  I  have  joumey'd 

OCTAVIO. 

What  aib  thee?  What  to  movea  thee  aU  at  flooa? 

MAX. 

Piaoe  have  I  ne'er  beheld  f  I  hate  beheld  it 

From  thence  am  I  come  hither :  O !  that  light, 

It  ghmmert  atill  beibre  me,  like  some  landscape 

Left  in  die  distance^ — some  delicious  landscape! 

My  road  ooodocted  me  through  countries  where 

The  war  has  not  yet  reach'd.  Life,  life,  my  fiuher— 

My  venerable  fiuher,  Life  has  cliarms 

Which  we  have  na*er  experienced.   We  have  been 

But  voyaging  along  its  barren  coasts, 

like  some  poor  ever-roaming  horde  of  pirates, 

Tlist,  crowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship^ 

House  on  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages. 

Nor  know  aught  of  (he  main  land,  but  the  bays 

Where  saieiiest  they  may  venture  a  thieves'  landing. 

Whate'er  m  the  inland  dales  the  land  conceali 

Of  iair  and  exquisite,  O!  nothing,  nothing. 

Do  we  behold  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 

OCTAVIO  (flUentkXt  wilk  an  appearance  cf 
uneadness). 
And  so  your  journey  has  reveal'd  this  to  you? 

MAX. 

Twas  the  fint  leisure  of  my  life.   O  tell  me, 

What  is  the  meed  and  purpose  of  the  toil, 

ThB  painfal  toil,  which  robb'd  me  of  my  youth, 

Lsft  me  a  heart  unsoul'd  and  solitary, 

A  spirit  uninfinm'd,  unomamented. 

For  the  camp's  stir  and  crowd  and  ceaseless  lamm, 

TV  neighing  war-horse,  the  airshattering  trumpet. 

Tha  mtvaried,  still  returning  hour  of  duly, 

Word  of  command,  and  exercise  of  arms — 

"Hiere  's  nothing  here,  there 's  nothing  in  all  thk 

To  saii^  the  heart,  the  gasping  heart! 

Mere  bustling  notUngness,  where  the  soul  is  not-» 

This  cannot  be  the  sole  felicity, 

lliese  cannot  be  man's  best  and  only  pleasures ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Mndi  hast  thou  learnt,  my  son,  in  this  short  journey. 

MAX. 

0!  day  dirice  lovely !  when  at  length  the  soldier 

Retomi  home  inio  life ;  when  he  becomes 

A  fellow-man  among  his  feUow-men. 

The  colon  are  unfurl'd,  the  cavalcade 

Msishals,  and  now  the  buxs  is  hush'd,  and  hark! 

Now  die  soft  peace-march  beats,  home,  brothen,  home ! 

The  saps  and  helmets  are  all  garlanded 

With  green  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the  fields. 

The  city  gates  fly  open  of  themselves. 

They  need  no  knger  the  petard  to  tear  them. 

Hie  ramparts  are  all  fiU'd  with  men  and  women. 

With  peaoeibl  men  and  women,  that  send  onwards 

Kisses  and  welcomings  upon  the  air. 

Which  they  make  breezy  with  afliectionate  gestures. 

Fnn  all  the  towen  rings  out  the  meiry  peal. 


The  joyous  vespen  of  a  bloody  day. 

0  happy  man,  O  fertunaie !  for  whom 

The  well-known  door,  the  faithful  arms  are  open« 
The  fiiithful  tender  arms  with  mute  embracing. 
aiTirrEMBXRO  {fq>parenUy  muck  a^ecled), 
O !  that  you  should  speak 
Of  such  a  distant,  distant  time,  and  not 
Of  the  to-morrow,  not  of  this  to-day. 

MAX  (tyming  round  to  km,  quick  and  v^ement). 
Where  lies  the  feult  but  on  you  in  Vienna ! 

1  will  deal  openly  with  yon,  Questenberg. 
Just  now,  as  first  I  saw  you  standing  here, 
(1 11  own  it  to  you  fifeely)  indignation 
Crowded  and  press'd  my  inmost  soul  together. 
Tis  ye  thathhider  peace,  ye! — and  the  warrior, 
It  is  the  warrior  that  must  force  it  from  you. 
Ye  fret  the  General's  life  out,  blacken  him. 
Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  Heaven  knows 
What  else  still  worse,  because  he  spares  the  Saxons, 
And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  enemy ; 
Which  yet 's  the  only  way  to  peace :  for  if 

War  intermit  not  during  war,  how  then 

And  vo/tence  can  peace  comef — ^Your  own  plfigni* 

fell  on  you ! 
Even  as  I  love  what 's  virtuous,  hate  I  you. 
And  here  make  I  this  vow,  here  pledge  myself; 
My  blood  shall  spurt  out  for  this  Wallenst^n, 
And  my  heart  drain  oAi  drop  by  drop,  ere  ye 
Shall  revel  and  dance  jubilee  o'er  his  ruin.      [Emi 


•lathoorifiosl. 

Deo  blot'fca  LoriMsr  geb  kh  hin  ash  fVsudso 
Fin  srrts  VsOebso,  dss  der  Man  oas  briagt, 
DMda»illf  PfcaddwasuisijisHmBids. 
8 


SCENE  V. 
QuiffrENBxao,  Octavio  Piccolomini. 

QUXSTKNBKRO. 

Alas,  alas !  and  stands  it  so  ? 

[Then  in  pregsing  and  impadeM  tones. 
What,  fiiend !  and  do  we  let  him  go  away 
In  this  delusion — ^let  him  go  away  7 
Not  call  him  back  immediately,  not  open 
His  e3res  upon  the  spot  ? 

OCTAVIO  ^recovering  kinuelf  out  of  a  deep  ttudy). 
He  has  now  open'd  mine. 
And  I  see  more  than  pleases  me. 

QUESTXNBXBfl. 

What  is  it? 

OCTAVIO. 

Cuise  on  this  journey ! 

QUxanrENSCEG. 

But  why  so ?  What  is  it? 

OCTAVIO. 

Come,  come  along,  friend !  I  must  follow  up 
The  ominous  track  immediately.  Mine  eyes 
Are  open'd  now,  and  I  must  use  them.  Come ! 

[DrtRM  QUESTUCBERO  OR  Wilk  kiwu 
QUESTKNBXRO. 

Whatnowt  WAere  go  you  then f 

OCTAVIO. 

To  her  henelf 
atncsTENBERa. 

To— 
OCTAVIO  (interrupting  Asm,  and  correcting  himadfy 
To  the  Duke.  Come,  let  us  go— 'TIS  done,  '.is  done 
I  see  the  net  that  is  thrown  over  him. 
Oh!  he  returas  not  to  ne  as  he  went 

auxsTKNBcaa 
Nay.  but  explain  yoonelf. 
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OCTAVK). 

And  that  I  should  not 
Forawe  it,  not  prevent  thw  journey !  Wherefore 
Did  I  keep  it  from  him  I — You  were  in  the  right. 
I  ahould  have  wam'd  him !  Now  it  ia  too  late. 

aUESTKNBCRO. 

But  what  *B  too  late  7  Bethink  younelf)  my  friend. 
That  you  are  talking  abiolute  riddles  to  me. 

ocTAVio  {more  collected). 
Come !  to  the  Duke's.   Tis  close  upon  the  hour, 
Which  he  appointed  you  for  audience.    Come ! 
A  cone,  a  threefold  curse,  upon  this  journey ! 

[He  leads  Quutknbxro  cf. 


SCENE  VI. 


The  five  is  the  first  number  that's  made  up 
Of  even  and  odd. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

The  foolish  old  coxcomb ! 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Ey!  let  him  alone  diough.  1  like  to  hear  him; 
there  is  more  in  his  words  than  can  be  seen  at  fint 
sight 

THIED  SERVANT. 

OfiC  they  come. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

There !  at  the  side^oor. 

[Tkey  harry  <g.  Sva  foOoiee  aUmiy.  AP^gt 
hringe  Ike  ttaff  cf  ctmmamd  on  a  red  otafcioa, 
and  places  it  OH  tke  taHe  near  the  Duke'tdmr. 
Tlky  are  announced  from  uithotU,  and  tk 
wings  cf  Iks  doorfiy  open. 


Changes  to  a  tpadous  Chamber  in  the  House  of  the 
Duke  <f  PriedhuuL — Servants  emphyed  m  putting 
the  taUes  and  chairs  in  order.  During  this  enters 
Seni,  Uke  an  eld  Italian  dodor^  in  Uack  and  clothed 
aomewhat  fantastically.  He  carries  a  white  staff, 
with  which  he  marks  out  the  quarters  of  the  heaven. 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Come — to  it,  lads,  to  it!  Make  an  end  of  it.  I  hear 
the  sentry  call  out,  **  Stand  to  your  arms.***  They  will 
be  there  in  a  minute. 

8ECX>ND  SERVANT. 

Why  were  we  not  told  before  that  the  audience 
would  be  held  here  f  Nothing  prepared — no  ordeis 
— no  instructions — 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

Ay,  and  why  was  the  kalcony-chamber  counter- 
manded, that  with  the  great  worked  carpet  % — ^there 
one  can  look  about  one. 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Nay,  that  yon  must  ask  the  mathematician  there. 
He  says  it  is  an  unlucky  chamber. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Pbh!  stuff  and  nonsense!  That's  what  I  call  a  Akjr. 
A  chamber  is  a  chamber;  what  much  can  the  place 
signify  in  the  afibir? 

SENI  (with  gravity). 
My  son,  there's  nothing  insignificant. 
Nothing  !  But  yet  in  every  earthly  thing 
First  and  most  principal  is  place  and  time. 
FIRST  SERVANT  (fo  the  sccond). 

Say  nothing  to  him,  Nat  The  Duke  himself  must 
let  him  have  his  own  will. 
8ENI  (counts  the  chairs,  half  in  a  loud,  half  m  a  low 

voice,  tUl  he  comes  to  deven,  which  he  repeats). 
Eleven !  an  evil  number !  Set  twelve  chaus. 
Twelve !  twelve  signs  hath  the  zodiac :  five  and  seven. 
The  holy  numbers,  include  themselves  in  twelve. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

And  what  may  you  have  to  ol]|)ect 
I  should  like  to  know  that  now. 

SENt 

Eleven  is  transgression ;  elevoi  oversteps 
The  ten  commandments. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

lliat's  good!  and  why  do  you  call  five  a  holy 
munberf 

SENt 

Five  is  the  soul  of  man :  for  even  as  man 
Is  mingled  up  of  good  and  evil,  so 


eleven? 


SCENE  vn. 

Wallenstein,  Duchxsb. 

wallenstein. 
Tou  went  then  through  Vienna,  were  presented 
To  the  Queen  of  Hungary  7 

DUCHESS. 

Yes;  and  to  Uie  Empraai  too, 
And  by  both  Miyesties  were  we  admitted 
To  kiss  the  hand. 

WALtBNSTEIN. 

And  how  was  it  received. 
That  I  had  sent  for  wife  and  daughter  hither 
To  the  camp,  in  winter-time  f 

DUCHESS. 

I  did  even  that 
Which  you  commission'd  me  to  da    I  told  them. 
You  had  determined  on  our  daughter's  marriage. 
And  wish'd,  ere  yet  you  went  into  the  field, 
To  show  the  elected  husband  his  betrothed. 

WAtLENSTElN. 

And  did  they  guess  the  choice  which  I  had  made? 

DUCHESS. 

They  only  hoped  and  wish'd  it  may  have  fidlen 
Upon  no  foreign  nor  yet  Lutheran  noble. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  you — what  do  you  wish,  Eliaibeth  t 

DUCHESS. 

Your  will,  yon  know,  was  always  mine. 
wallenstein  (after  a  pauee). 

WeUthen? 
And  in  all  else,  of  what  kind  and  coropleiion 
Was  your  reception  at  the  court  f 

[The  Duchess  casts  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
remains  silent 
Hide  nothing  fiom  me.    How  were  you  received  ? 

duchess. 
O!  my  dear  Lord,  all  is  not  what  it  was. 
A  cai^er-worm,  my  Lord,  a  canker-worm 
Has  stolen  into  the  bud. 

wallenstein. 
Ay !  is  it  so  f 
What,  they  were  lax  ?  they  fiiil'd  of  the  old  respect 

duchess. 
Not  of  respect    No  honors  were  omitted. 
No  outward  courtesy  7  but  in  the  place 
Of  condescending,  confidential  kindness, 
Familiar  and  endearing,  there  were  given  me 
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Onlf  diete  booon  And  diat  tolemn  courtesy. 

Ah!  aod  die  lendemeH  which  was  put  on. 

It  WW  the  guiae  of  pity,  not  of  iavor. 

No!  Albrecht's  wife,  Duke  Albrecht'e  princely  wife, 

Coont  Hanmch*B  noble  daughter,  should  not  to~^ 

Not  wholly  10  should  she  have  been  received. 

WALLBN8TEIN. 

Tei|  yes;  they  have  ta*en  ofience.   My  latest  ooo- 

duct, 
llisy  rul'd  at  it»  no  doubt 


O  that  they  had! 
1  bsve  heen  long  accustom'd  to  defend  yon, 
TV)  heal  and  pacify  distempered  spirits. 
No;  DO  one  rail'd  at  you.    They  wrapped  them  up, 
0  Hesveo !  in  such  oppressive,  solemn  silence  I — 
Here  is  no  every-day  misunderstanding. 
No  tnmsient  pique,  no  cloud  that  passes  over : 
Something  roost  luckless,  most  unhealable, 
Hm  taken  place.    The  Queen  of  Hungary 
Uied  formerly  to  call  me  her  dear  aunt, 
And  ever  at  departure  to  embrace  me— 

WALLXNBTEIN. 

A^ die  omitted  it? 
oocHBBs  {.wiping  away  her  iearit  after  apaiue). 
She  did  embrace  me. 
Bat  dien  fint  when  I  had  already  taken 
Uf  fbnnal  leave,  and  when  the  door  already 
Hsd  ckised  upon  me,  then  did  she  come  out 
lo  haite,  as  she  had  suddenly  bethought  herself, 
And  pnsi'd  me  to  her  bosom,  more  with  anguish 
Han  tenderness. 

WALLKN8TKIN  (setzes  her  hand  iooUdngly). 
Nay,  now  collect  youreeUI 
Aod  what  of 'Eggenberg  and  Lichtenstein, 
Aod  of  our  other  friends  there  ? 

1M7CHSSS  (jihaking  her  heady.  • 

I  saw  none. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

*nie  ambassador  from  Spain,  who  once  was  wont 
To  plead  so  warmly  fi>r  me  ? — 

DUCHEBB. 

Silent,  sQent! 

WALLENSTKIN. 

*nieas  SODS  then  are  edipsed  for  us.    Henceforward 
Mmt  we  nril  on,  our  own  fire,  our  own  light 

DUCHKBS. 

Aod  were  it — were  it,  my  dear  Lord,  in  that 
Which  moved  about  the  court  in  buzz  and  whisper. 
But  in  the  country  let  itself  be  heard 
Alood— in  that  which  Father  Lamormain 
hmmdry  hints  and- 

WAJLLENSTCUf  (eagerly). 

Lamormain!  what  said  Aef 

DUOHXSS. 

'that  you're  accused  of  having  daringly 

O^eniepp'd  the  powers  intrusted  to  you,  charged 

With  traitorous  contempt  of  the  Emperor 

And  his  supreme  behests.    The  proud  Bavarian, 

He  and  die  Spaniards  stand  up  ywu  aocosera — 

Hist  there's  a  storm  collecting  over  you 

Of  &r  rooi«  fearful  menace  than  that  former  one 

Which  whiil'd  you  headlong  down  at  Regensburg. 

And  peofde  talk,  said  he,  of Ah!— 

[SHftimg 


Proceed! 


I  cannot  utter  it ! 

WALLKNSTSIN. 

Proceed! 

DCCHX8S. 

They  talk 

WALLENSTXIN. 
DUOHSaS. 

Of  a  seeoiid (oofcftes  her  voice  and  hetitatei). 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Second 

D0CHE88. 

More  disgraceful 


Well! 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Talk  they? 
[Strides  across  the  Chamber  m  vdkement  agiiatw 
O !  they  force,  they  thrust  me 
With  violence  agamst  my  own  will,  onward ! 

DDCRE8S  (presses  near  to  him,  in  entreaty). 
01  if  there  jret  be  time,  my  husband !  if 
By  giving  way  and  by  submission,  this 
Can  be  averted — my  dear  Lord,  give  way ! 
Win  down  your  proud  heart  to  it !  Tell  that  heart. 
It  is  your  sovereign  Lord,  your  Emperor, 
Before  whom  you  retreat   O  let  no  longer 
Low  tricking  malice  blacken  your  good  meaning 
With  venomous  glosses.    Stand  you  up 
Shidded  and  helm'd  and  weapon'd  with  the  tru&. 
And  drive  before  yoa  into  uttermost  shame 
These  slanderous  liars !  Few  firm  friends  have  we — 
Tou  know  it ! — ^The  swifl  growth  of  our  good  fortune 
It  hath  but  set  us  up  a  mark  for  hatred. 
What  are  we,  if  the  sovereign's  grace  and  fovor 
Stand  not  before  us  7 


SCENE  vra. 


Enter  the  Cmtntess  Teetbkt,  leading  m  her  hand  ths 
Princess  Thekla,  richly  adorned  with  Brilliants. 

Countess,  Thekla,  Wallenstein,  DuoHiaai. 

COUNTESS. 

How,  sister!   What,  already  upon  business! 

[Observing  the  countenance  cf  the  Duohess. 
And  business  of  no  pleasing  kind  I  see. 
Ere  he  has  gladden'd  at  his  child.  The  first 
Moment  belongs  to  joy.    Here,  Friedland !  firther ! 
This  is  thy  daughter. 

[Thekla  approaches  with  a  shy  and  timid  air,  and 
bends  herstdf  as  about  to  kiss  his  hand.  Hereceives 
her  in  his  arms,  and  remains  standing  for  some 
time  lost  in  the  feding  of  her  presence. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes !  pure  and  lovely  hath  hope  risen  on  me : 
I  take  her  as  the  pledge  of  greater  fortune. 

DUCHESS. 

Twas  but  a  little  child  when  you  departed 
To  raise  up  that  great  army  for  the  f^peror : 
And  after,  at  the  ckise  of  ike  campaign, 
When  you  retum*d  home  out  of  Poinerania, 
Tour  daughter  was  already  in  the  convent. 
Wherein  she  has  remain'd  till  now. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
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We  in  the  field  here  gave  our  caret  and  toili 
To  make  her  great,  and  fight  her  a  free  way 
To  the  bftiest  earthly  good ;  \o  I  mother  Mature 
Within  the  peaceful  silent  convent  walls 
Has  done  her  part,  and  out  of  her  fi«e  grace 
Hath  she  bestow'd  on  the  beloved  child 
The  godlike ;  and  now  leads  her  thus  adom*d 
To  meet  her  splendid  fortune,  and  my  hope. 

DUCHBt  (to  Thkcla). 
Hum  wottldst  not  have  reoogniied  thy  ftther, 
Wouldst  theu,  my  child  ?  She  counted  scarce  eight 

years, 
When  last  she  saw  your  face. 

THEKUL 

O  yes,  yes,  mother! 
At  the  first  glance !— My  &ther  is  not  altered. 
The  fi>rm  that  stands  before  me  frlsifies 
No  feature  of  the  image  that  hath  lived 
So  long  within  me ! 

WALLENSTKIN. 

The  voice  of  my  child ! 

[Then  after  a  pauM. 
I  was  indignant  at  my  destiny, 
That  it  denied  me  a  roan-child  to  be 
Heir  of  my  name  and  of  my  prosperous  fortune. 
And  re-illume  my  soon  extinguish'd  being 
In  a  proud  line  of  princes. 
I  wiong'd  my  destiny.    Here  upon  this  head, 
So  lovely  in  its  maiden  bloom,  will  I 
Let  &11  the  garland  of  a  life  of  war. 
Nor  deem  it  lost,  if  only  I  can  wreath  it, 
Transmitted  to  a  regal  ornament, 
Around  these  beauteous  brows. 

[He  daept  herinkU  amu  a$  Picoolomini  eideri. 


SCENE  IX. 


Enter  Max.  Picoolomini,  and  tome  time  after  Ccunt 
Tketsky,  the  other$  remaining  at  bejfore. 

COUNTESS. 

There  oomes  die  Pdadin  who  protected  us. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Max. !  Welcome,  ever  welcome !  Always  wert  diou 
The  moming-star  of  my  best  joys ! 

MAX. 

My  General 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Till  now  it  was  the  Emperor  who  rewarded  thee, 
I  but  the  instrumenL    This  day  thou  hast  bound 
The  fiither  to  thee.  Max. !  the  fortunate  &ther. 
And  this  debt  Friedland's  self  must  pay. 

MAX. 

My  prince 
You  made  no  common  huny  to  transfer  it 
I  come  with  shame :  3rea,  not  without  a  pang ! 
For  scarce  have  I  arrived  here,  scarce  deliver'd 
The  mother  and  the  daughter  to  your  arms. 
But  there  is  brought  to  me  from  your  equeny 
A  splendid  richly-plated  huntingndress 

So  to  remunerate  me  for  my  troubles 

Yes,  yes,  remunerate  me !  Since  a  trouble 
It  must  be,  a  mere  office,  not  a  &vor 
Which  I  leapt  forward  to  receive,  and  which 
I  eame  already  with  full  heart  to  thank  you  for. 


No !  'twas  not  so  intended,  that  'my  ) 
Should  be  my  highest  best  good<fbi«me ! 

[Tertsk  Y  enlert,  and  ddivert  Utert  to  the  Droi 
which  he  breakt  open  hurryingly. 
CODNTESS  (to  Max.). 
Remunerate  your  trouble !   For  his  joy 
He  makes  you  recompense.   Tie  not  unfitting 
For  yuu.  Count  Piccokmiini,  to  feel 
So  tenderly — my  brother  it  beseems 
To  show  himself  forever  great  and  prineely. 

THBKLA. 

Then  I  too  must  have  scruples  of  his  love ; 
For  his  munificent  hands  did  ornament  me 
Ere  yet  the  father's  heart  had  spoken  to  me. 

MAX. 

Yes ;  *tb  his  nature  ever  to  be  giving 
And  making  happy. 

[He  gra*p$  the  hand  of  the  DucHESS  wUh  ttSl » 
creasing  warmth. 

How  my  heart  pours  out 
Its  all  of  thanks  to  him !  O!  how  I  seem 
To  utter  all  things  in  the  dear  name  Friedland. 
While  I  shall  Uve,  so  long  will  I  remain 
The  captive  of  this  name :  in  it  shall  bloom 
My  every  fortune,  every  lovely  hope. 
Inextricably  as  in  some  magic  ring 
In  this  name  hath  my  deedny  charm-bound  me ! 
COUNTESS  (toho  during  this  time  hat  been  angioudy 
watching  the  Duke,  and  remarks  that  he  is  tost  in 
thought  over  the  letters). 
My  brother  wishes  us  to  leave  him.     Come. 
WALLENSTEIN  (tums  himsdf  round  quick,  cciUects  Am- 
sdf,  and  ^eaks  with  cheerfulness  to  the  DuchessV 
Once  more  I  bid  thee  welcome  to  the  camp. 
Thou  art  the  hostess  of  this  court.     You,  Main 
Will  now  again  administer  your  old  ofHce, 
While  we  perfoim  the  sovereign's  buainess  here. 
[Max.  Picoolomini  offers  the  Duomss  kis  arm ;  ike 
C0UNTE88  accompanies  the  Prinoebs. 
TERTSKY  {palling  after  Am). 
Max.,  we  depend  <m  seeing  you  at  the  meeting. 


SCENE  X 


WALLENSTEIN,  CotmT  TeRTSKT. 

WALLENSTEIN  (tfi  deep  thought  to  hxmadf). 
She  hath  seen  all  things  as  they  are — ^It  Sm  so, 
And  squares  completely  with  my  other  notices. 
They  have  determined  finally  in  Vienna, 
Have  given  me  my  successor  already ; 
It  is  the  king  of  Hungary,  Ferdinand, 
The  Emperor's  delicate  son !  he 's  now  their  savior 
He's  the  new  star  that's  rising  now !  Of  us 
They  think  themselver  already  fiuriy  rid. 
And  as  we  wiere  deceased,  the  heir  already 
Is  eataring  on  posfewsion    Thorefbte    dbpalsh! 
[As  he  turns  round  he  observes 'TrnKwrnLr,  and  gi^n 
him  a  letter. 
Count  Altriagar  will  have  himself  axcused, 
And  Galas  too-^  like  not  this! 

TERT8ET. 

And  if 
Thou  loiterest  longer,  all  vrill  foil  away. 
One  following  the  other. 

WALLBNSTSIM. 

Altringer 
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biBMlerof  theT^^pMWf.    I  nrait  forth^th 
Send  «n0  one  to  hiiii,  thai  he  let  not  in 
The  Spaniards  on  me  fiora  the  Milaneae. 

WtXU  and  the  old  Senn,  that  andent  trader 

hi  oontmband  negotiationi,  he 

Em  ihown  himeelf  again  of  late.    What  bringa  ha 

FhmdieCouatThur? 

1XRT8KT. 

The  Count  communicatee, 
He  hM  found  oat  the  Swedish  chancellor 
At  Halbentadt,  where  the  convention  'b  held. 
Who  M^  you've  tired  him  out,  and  that  hell  have 
No  farther  dealing!  with  you. 

WALLCMSTEIN. 

And  why  iof 

TCRTSKT. 

He  lays,  you  are  never  iu  earnest  in  your  speeches; 
Hist  you  decoy  the  Swedes — to  make  fools  of  them; 
Wm  league  jroorseJf  with  Saxony  against  them, 
And  at  last  make  yourself  a  riddance  of  them 
With  a  paltry  sum  of  money. 

WALLEN8TKIN. 

So  then,  donbtleoa, 
Tes,  doobtleas,  this  aame  modest  Swede  expects 
That  I  shall  3riekl  him  some  &ir  German  tract 
For  his  prey  and  booty,  that  ourselves  at  last 
Ob  oar  own  soil  and  native  territoiy, 
Mty  be  no  longer  our  own  lords  and  masters ! 
An  excellent  scheme !  No,  no !  They  must  be  ofl!^ 
Qfl|  off!  away !  we  want  no  such  neighboiB. 

TERTSKT. 

Nay,  yield  them  up  that  dot,  that  speck  of  land — 
It  goes  not  from  3rour  portion.     If  you  win 
The  game,  what  mattera  it  to  you  who  pays  it  7 

WALLENSTSIN. 

Off  widi  them,  off!  Thou  understand'st  not  this. 

Never  shall  it  be  said  of  me,  I  parcell'd 

Mjr  native  land  away,  dismember'd  Germany, 

Betray'd  ^  to  a  fbroigner,  in  order 

To  come  with  stealthy  tread,  and  filch  away 

My  own  share  of  the  plunder— Never !  never!— 

No  fcnign  power  shall  strike  root  in  the  empire, 

And  least  ef  all,  these  Goths !  these  hunger-wolves! 

Who  send  such  envious,  hot  and  greedy  glanoea 

Towards  the  rich  blessings  of  our  German  lands! 

111  have  die^  aid  to  cast  and  draw  my  nets, 

ftit  not  a  single  fish  of  all  the  draught 

Shall  thsy  come  in  for. 

Toci  will  deal,  however, 
Mom  fiiiiy  with  Ae  Saions?  They  loae  patienoe 
While  you  shifl  gfmmd  and  make  so  many  curves. 
Say,  to  what  purpnee  all  theae  masks  f  Your  friends 
An  pinged  in  doubts,  baffled,  and  led  astray  in  you. 
IWe'aOienBdein,  there's  AmheinH-neitfaer  knows 
Whatkeaheold  thmk  of  yonr  procrartJaaiienB, 
And  in  Ae  end  I  prove  the  liar;  all 
tWa  through  me.    I  have  not  even  your  handU 
wSing. 

WALLBNSTElN. 

I  Kver  give  my  handwriting ;  tbon  knoweat  it 

TERTSKT. 

Bat  bow  can  it  be  knoum  that  you're  in  eameat. 

If  the  act  follows  not  upon  die  word  7 

Toa  mast  yourself  acknowledge,  diat  in  all 

^oor  interoouraea  hitherto  with  the  enemy, 

Tou  mifl^  have  done  with  safety  aO  yon  have  d«M, 


Had  yon  meant  nothing  frurther  than  to  gull  bun 
For  the  Emperor's  service. 

WALLBNSTElN  {iifier  o  paute,  during  which  he 
looki  narrowly  on  Tertsky). 

And  fh>m  whence  dost  thou  know 
That  I'm  iMt  gulling  him  for  the  Emperor's  service  7 
Whence  knowest  thou  that  I  'm  not  gulling  all  of  you  7 
Dost  thou  know  me  so  weU  7  When  made  I  thee 
The  intendant  of  my  secret  purposes  7 
I  am  not  conscwua  that  I  ever  open'd 
My  inmost  thoughts  to  thee.  The  Emperor,  it  is  true. 
Hath  dealt  with  me  amiss ;  and  if  I  would, 
I  could  repay  him  with  usurious  interest 
For  the  evil  he  hath  done  me.    It  delights  me 
To  know  my  power;  but  whether  I  shall  use  it. 
Of  that,  I  should  have  thought  that  thou  oouldst 

speak 
No  wiselier  than  thy  fellows. 

TERTSKT. 

So  hast  thon  always  play'd  thy  game  with  ns. 

[Enter  Illo. 


SCENE  XI. 
ILLO,  Wallenbtein,  Tkrtskt. 

WALLSNSTEIN. 

How  Stand  affiurs  widiout  7  Are  they  prepared  7 

JLLO. 

You'll  find  them  in^the  very  mood  you  wish 
They  know  about  the  Emperor's  requisitums, 
And  are  tumulmous. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

How  hath  Isolan 
Declared  hunself  7 

ILLO. 

He's  jrours,  both  soul  and  body, 
Since  yon  built  up  again  his  Faro-bank. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  which  way  doth  Kolatto  bend  7  Hast  dioa 
Made  sure  of  'flefenbach  and  Deodate  7 

ILLO. 

What  Piooolomini  does,  that  they  do  too. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ton  mean,  then,  I  may  venture  aomewhat  With  them7 

ILLO. 

— If  you  are  aasured  of  the  Piccdomini. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Not  more  aMored  of  mine  own  ael£ 

TERTSKT. 

And  yet 
I  would  you  trusted  not  so  much  to  Octavio, 
The  fox! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  teachest  me  to  know  my  man  7 
Sixteen  campaigns  I  have  made  with  that  old  warrior 
Besides,  I  have  his  horoscope  : 
We  both  are  bom  beneath  like  stars— in  short, 

{WUh  anear  <f  myttery 
To  this  belongs  its  own  particular  aspect, 
If  therefofa  ihou  canst  warrant  me  the  reat 

ILLO. 

There  ia  among  them  all  but  this  one  voice, 
Yon  muM  not  by  down  die  command.    I  hear 
Thay  mean  to  send  a  deputation  to  yon. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

If  I'm  in  aught  to  bind  myself  to  them, 
Thay  loo  must  bind  themselves  to  me. 
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Of  OOOIM. 
WALLKNBTEIir. 

Their  wordi  of  honor  they  must  give,  dieir  oaliii, 
Give  them  in  writing  to  me,  prorainng 
Devotioa  to  my  wrvice  uncondiHonaL 

ILLO. 

Why  not? 

TKRTSKT. 

Devotion  tausonditumalt 
The  exception  of  their  duties  towards  Auitrift 
They'll  alwajrs  place  among  the  premises. 
With  this  reserve-^— 

WALLXN8TEIN  (thoking  Ms  head). 
All  unconditional! 
No  premises,  no  reserves. 

ILLO. 

A  thought  has  struck  me. 
Does  not  Count  Tertsky  give  us  a  set  banquet 
This  evening  7 

TKRTSKT. 

Yes ;  and  all  the  Generals 
Have  been  invited. 

iLLO  (to  Wallknstkin). 

Say,  will  you  here  fully 
Commission  me  to  use  my  own  discretion  7 
I  '11  gain  for  you  the  Generals'  words  of  honor, 
Even  as  you  wish. 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

Gain  me  their  signatures! 
How  you  come  by  them,  that  is  your  concern. 

ILLO. 

And  if  I  bring  it  to  you,  black  on  white. 
That  all  the  leaders  who  are  present  here 
Give  themselves  up  to  you,  without  condition ; 
Say,  will  you  then-'ihen  will  you  show  youTMlf 
In  earnest  and  with  some  decisive  action 
Make  trial  of  your  luck  f 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

The  signatures! 
Gain  me  die  signatures. 

ILLO. 

Seize,  seize  the  hour. 
Ere  it  slips  fiom  you.    Seldom  comes  the  moment 
In  life,  which  is  indeed  sublime  and  weighty. 
To  make  a  great  dednon  possible, 
O !  many  things,  all  transient  and  all  rapid. 
Must  meet  at  once  :  and,  haply,  they  thus  met 
May  by  that  confluence  be  enforced  to  pause 
Time  long  enough  for  wisdom,  though  too  short, 
Far,  far  too  short  a  time  for  doubt  and  scruple ! 
This  is  that  moment    See,  our  army  chieftains. 
Our  best,  our  noblest,  are  assembled  around  you« 
Their  king-like  leader !  On  your  nod  they  wait 
The  single  threads,  which  here  your  prosperous  fi>^ 

tune 
Hath  woven  together  in  one  potent  web 
Instinct  with  destiny,  O  let  them  not 
Unravel  of  themselves.    If  jrou  permit 
These  chiefi  to  separate,  so  unanimous 
Bring  you  them  not  a  second  time  together. 
T  is  the  high  tide  that  heaves  the  stranded  ship, 
And  every  individual's  spirit  waxes 
In  the  great  stream  of  multitudes.    Behold 
They  are  still  here,  here  still !  But  soon  the  war 
Bursts  them  once  more  asunder,  and  in  small 
Pkirticular  anxieties  and  interests 
Scatteis  their  spirit,  and  the  sympathy 


Of  each  man  with  the  whole.    He  who  to-diy 
Forgets  hiinself,  forced  onward  widi  the  strsam, 
Will  become  sober,  seeing  but  himself. 
Feel  only  his  own  weakness,  and  with  speed 
Will  fiu«  about,  and  march  on  in  the  old 
High  road  of  duty,  the  old  broad  trodden  road. 
And  seek  but  to  make  shelter  in  good  pli^ 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

The  time  is  not  yet  come. 

TKRTSKT. 

So  you  say  always. 
But  when  will  it  be  time  ? 


WALLKNSTKIN. 

Whenlshalli 


lyit 


Toull  wait  upon  the  stars,  and  on  their  houit, 
Till  the  earthly  hour  escapes  you.   O,  believe  mt. 
In  your  own  bosom  are  your  destinjr's  stars. 
Confidence  in  yourself,  prompt  resolution. 
This  is  your  Venus !  and  the  soul  malignantr 
The  only  one  that  harmeth  you,  is  Doubt 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

Thou  speakest  as  thou  understand'st    How  oA 
And  many  a  time  I've  told  thee,  Jupiter, 
That  lustrous  god,  was  setting  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  visual  power  subdues  no  mysteries ; 
Mole^ed,  thou  mayest  but  burrow  in  the  earlfar 
Blind  as  that  subterrestrial,  who  with  wan, 
Lead-color'd  shine  lighted  thee  into  life. 
The  common,  the  terrestrial,  thou  mayest  see. 
With  serviceable  cunning  knit  together 
The  nearest  with  the  nearest ;  and  therein 
I  trust  thee  and  believe  thee !  but  whate'er 
Full  of  mysterious  import  Nature  weaves 
And  foshions  in  the  depths — the  spirit's  bidder. 
That  from  this  gross  and  visible  worid  of  dost 
Even  to  the  starry  world,  with  thousand  nmndm 
Builds  itself  up;  on  which  the  \ 
Move  up  and  down  on  heavenly  i 
The  drcles  in  the  circles,  that  approach 
The  central  sun  with  evei^oarrowing  < 
These  see  the  glance  alone,  the  imsealed  eye. 
Of  Jupiter's  glad  children  bom  in  lustre. 

[Ht  waUu  acrofs  the  diamber,  then  rehmUj  oi 
ttanding  sHUt  proceeds. 
The  heavenly  constellations  make  not  merely 
The  day  and  nights,  summer  and  spring,  not  msnlf 
Signify  to  the  husbandman  the  seasons 
Of  sowing  and  of  harvest    Human  action. 
That  is  the  seed  too  of  contingencies. 
Strewed  on  the  dark  land  of  ftiturity 
In  hopes  to  reconcile  the  powers  of  fiite. 
Whence  it  behoves  us  to  seek  out  the  seed-time* 
To  watch  the  stars,  select  their  proper  hours, 
And  trace  with  searching  eye  the  heavenly  booses 
Whether  the  enemy  of  growth  and  thriving 
Hide  himself  not  malignant  in  his  comer. 
Therefore  permit  me  my  own  time.    Meanwhile 
Do  you  your  part    As  yet  I  cannot  say 
What  /shall  do— only,  give  way  I  will  not 
Depose  me  too  they  shall  not    On  these  poinii 
You  may  rely. 

PAOK  (entering). 
My  Lords,  the  Generals. 


Letthem< 


WALLXKSTKXN. 
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SCENE  xn. 

Wallbrstkin,  Tertskt.Illo.— 7b  tkem  miter  Quis- 
TsriEBa,  OcTAVio  am2  Max.  Piccolomini,  Bot- 
lEKf  IsoLANi,  BIaradas,  and  three  other  Oenerah. 
Wallsnstbin  motioHM  Quzstenbeko,  who  in  con- 
tejmence  takes  the  dmr  directly  oppoeUe  to  him;  the 
ether*  foUow^  arranging  themseboes  according  to 
ffecr  rmk.     T^ere  reigns  a  momentary  tHence. 

WALLXN8TKIN. 

I  have  undentood,  'tis  true,  the  buto  and  import 
Of  yoor  instructioDs,  Questenberg;    have  weigh'd 

them. 
And  fixnn'd  my  final,  absolute  resolve : 
Tet  it  aeems  fitting,  that  the  Generals 
Should  hear  the  will  of  the  Emperor  from  your  mouth. 
May't  please  jrou  then  to  open  your  commission 
Befofe  these  noble  Chieftains  ? 

aUESTENBERO 

I  am  ready 
Tb  obey  you ;  but  will  first  entreat  your  Highness, 
And  all  theae  noble  Chieftains,  to  consider, 
The  Imperial  dignity  and  sovereign  right 
Speaks  firom  my  mouth,  and  not  my  own  presimiption. 


We 


WALLENSTEIN. 

all  preface. 


ainSTENBERO. 

When  his  Migesty 
The  Emperor  to  his  courageous  armies 
Presented  in  the  person  of  Duke  Friedland 
A  most  experienced  and  renown'd  commander, 
He  did  it  in  glad  hope  and  confidence 
To  give  thereby  to  the  fortune  of  the  war 
A  npid  and  auspicious  change.     The  onset 
Was  favorable  to  his  royal  wishes. 
BoiwiBia  was  deliver'd  from  the  Saxons, 
The  Swede's  career  of  conquest  check'd !  These  lands 
Began  to  draw  bi^ath  freely,  as  Duke  Friedland 
From  all  the  streams  of  Germany  forced  hither 
Hie  scattered  armies  of  the  enemy ; 
ffither  invoked  as  round  one  magic  circle 
The  Rhinegrave.  Bemhard,  Banner,  Oxenstein, 
Tea,  and  that  never-conquer'd  King  himself; 
Hero  finally,  before  the  eye  of  Niimberg, 
"Hie  fearful  game  of  battle  to  decide. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

May't  please  you,  to  the  point 

QUESTENBEXO. 

In  Namberg's  camp  the  Swedish  ihonarch  left 
His  feme — in  Liitzen*s  plains  his  life.    But  who 
Stood  not  astmmded,  when  victorious  Friedland 
Afier  this  day  of  triumph,  this  proud  day, 
Uarch'd  toward  Bohemia  with  the  speed  of  flight, 
And  vanish'd  from  the  theatre  of  war; 
While  the  young  Weimar  here  forced  his  way 
hiio  Franoonia,  to  the  Danube,  like 
Sone  delving  winter-stream,  which,  where  it  rushes, 
Makes  iim  own  channel ;  with  such  sudden  speed 
He  maich*d,  and  now  at  once  'fore  Regenspurg 
Stood  to  the  affiight  of  all  good  Catholic  Christians. 
Hien  did  Bavaria's  well-deserving  Prince 
Entreat  swift  aidance  in  his  extreme  need ; 
The  Emperor  sends  seven  horsemen  to  Duke  Fried- 
land, 
Seven  horsemen  couriers  sends  he  with  the  entrea^: 
lie  superadds  his  own,  and  supplicates 
Where  as  the  sovereign  lord  he  can  command.  | 


In  vain  his  supplication !  At  this  moment 
The  Duke  hears  only  his  old  hate  and  grudge* 
Barters  the  general  good  to  gratify 
Private  revenge— and  so  fiills  Regenspuig. 

WALLENSTEIN 

Max.,  to  what  period  of  the  war  alludes  he  ? 
My  recollection  fails  me  here ! 


When  we  were  in  Silesia. 


He 


WALLSNSTBDf. 

Ay!  isitsof 
But  what  had  we  to  do  there  t 


To  beat  out 
The  Swedes  and  Saxons  from  the  province. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

True, 
In  that  description  which  the  Minister  gave 
I  seem'd  to  have  forgotten  the  whole  war. 

[To  QUBSTKNIEIO. 

Well,  but  proceed  a  little. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Yes ;  at  length 
Beaide  the  river  Oder  did  the  Duke 
Assert  his  ancient  fame.    Upon  the  fields 
Of  Steinau  did  the  Swedes  lay  down  their  arms. 
Subdued  without  a  blow.     And  here,  with  others 
The  righteousness  of  Heaven  to  his  avenger 
Deliver'd  that  long-practised  stirrer-up 
Of  insurrection,  that  cuise-laden  torch 
And  kindler  of  this  war,  Matthias  Thur. 
But  be  had  fallen  into  magnanimous  hands ; 
Instead  of  punishment  he  found  reward. 
And  with  rich  presents  did  the  Duke  dismiss 
The  arch-foe  of  his  Emperor. 

WALLENSTEIN  {lought), 

I  know, 

I  know  3rou  had  already  in  Vienna 
Tour  windows  and  balconies  all  foreatall'd 
To  see  him  on  the  executioner's  cart 
I  might  have  lost  die  battle,  lost  it  too 
With  infemy,  and  still  retain'd  your  gracea- 
But,  to  have  cheated  them  of  i  spectacle. 
Oh !  that  the  good  folks  of  Vkfmia  never, 
No,  never  can  forgive  me ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

So  Silesia 

Was  ftpeed,  and  all  things  loudly  call'd  die  Duke 
Into  Bavaria,  now  press'd  hard  on  all  sides. 
And  he  did  put  his  troops  in  motion :  slowly, 
Quite  at  his  ease,  and  by  the  longest  road 
He  traverses  Bohemia ;  but  ere  ever 
Ho  hath  once  seen  the  enemy,  faces  round, 
Breaks  up  the  march,  and  takes  to  wintemjoarters 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  troops  were  pitiably  destimte 

Of  eveiy  necessary,  every  comfort 

The  winter  came.    What  thinks  his  Mqesty 

His  troops  are  made  of  7  A  n't  we  men  7  suljjected 

Like  other  men  to  wet,  and  cold,  and  all 

The  circumstances  of  necessity  7 

O  misemble  lot  of  the  poor  soldier! 

Wherever  he  comes  in,  all  flee  before  him, 

And  when  he  goes  away,  the  general  cuise 

FoUovVs  him  on  his  route.    All  must  be  seised, 
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Nothing  18  given  him.     And  coropell'd  to  seize 
From  every  man,  he  *s  every  man*8  abhorrence. 
Behold,  here  stand  my  Genemli.     Karaffit! 
Count  Deodate !  Butler!  Tell  this  man 
How  long  the  soldiers'  pay  is  in  i 


Already  a  full  year. 

WALLmSTKIN. 

And  'tis  the  hire 
That  constitutes  the  hireling's  name  and  dntiet, 
The  soldier's  pay  is  the  soldier's  covenant.* 

atTESTENBERO. 

Ah !  this  is  a  far  other  tone  from  that, 

In  which  the  Duke  spoke  eight,  nine  yean  ago. 

WALLEBfSTKIN. 

Yes!  'tis  my  fault,  I  know  it :  I  myself 
Have  spoilt  the  Emperor  by  indulging  him. 
Nine  years  ago,  during  the  Danish  war, 
I  raised  him  up  a  force,  a  mighty  force, 
Forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  that  cost  him 
Of  his  own  purse  no  doit    Through  Saxony 
The  fury  goddess  of  the  war  march'd  on. 
E'en  to  the  surf^rocks  of  the  Baltic,  bearing 
The  terrors  of  his  name.    That  was  a  time ! 
In  the  whole  Imperial  realm  no  name  like  mine 
Honor'd  with  festival  and  celebration— 
And  Albrecht  Wallenstein,  it  was  the  title 
Of  the  third  jewel  in  his  crown! 
But  at  the  Diet,  when  the  Princes  met 
At  Regensburg,  there,  there  the  whole  broke  out. 
There  'twas  laid  open,  there  it  was  made  known. 
Out  of  what  money-bag  I  had  paid  the  host 
And  what  was  now  my  thank,  what  had  I  now. 
That  I,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Sovereign, 
Had  loaded  on  myself  the  people's  curses, 
And  let  the  Princes  of  the  empire  pay 
The  expenses  of  this  war,  that  aggrandizes 
The  Emperor  alone — ^What  thanks  had  I  f 
What?  I  was  offer'd  up  to  their  complaints, 
Dismiss'd,  degraded ! 

QI7B8TSNBKRO. 

But  your  Highness  knows 
What  little  fireedom  he  possess'd  of  action 
In  that  disastrous  Diet 

WALLENSTtm. 

Death  and  hell! 
I  had  that  which  could  have  procured  him  freedom. 
No!  since  'twas  proved  so  inauspicious  to  me 
To  serve  the  Elmperor  at  the  empire's  cost, 
I  have  been  taught  far  other  trains  of  thinldng 
Of  the  empire,  and  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
From  the  Emperor,  doubtless,  I  received  this  stafi) 
But  now  I  hold  it  as  the  empire's  general^— 
For  the  common  weal,  the  univennl  interest, 
And  no  more  for  that  one  man's  aggrandizement! 
But  to  the  point    What  is  it  that's  desired  of  me  ? 

QI7ESTENBIBO. 

First,  his  Imperial  Bfi\)esty  hath  will'd 


*  Ths  oriftoal  If  oot  traoriatablt  ioto  EDffHih; 

Und  Mio  SoU 

Ufom  dem  SpUatm  werden.  dsraseli  hskit  sr. 
U  ndgfat  perhaps  have  b«efi  tho*  reodvrad : 

And  that  for  which  be  lold  his  esnrloes. 
The  soldier  most  raceiTe. 
B«l  a  lUn  or  dooblAil  etymoloer  it  no  mora  than  a  d 


That  without  pretexts  of  delay  the  army 
Evacuate  Bohemia. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  thisseaaonf 
And  to  what  quarter  wills  the  Emperor 
That  we  direct  our  course  7 

aiTESTENBERO. 

To  the  enemy. 
His  Mqesty  resolves,  that  Regensborg 
Be  purified  from  the  enemy  ere  Easter, 
That  Lutheranism  may  be  no  longer  preadi'd 
In  that  cathedral,  nor  heretical 
Defilement  desecrate  the  celebiation 
Of  that  pure  festival 

WALLENSTEIN. 

My  generals. 
Can  this  be  realized? 

ILLO. 

T  is  not  possible. 

BUTLER. 

It  can't  be  realized. 

QUESTENBEBO. 

The  Empennr 
Already  hath  commanded  Colonel  Suyi 
To  advance  toward  Bavaria. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  did  Says? 

aiTESTENBEKO. 

That  which  his  duty  prompted.    He  advanced! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What!  he  advanced  ?  And  I,  his  general, 
Had  given  him  orders,  peremptory  orders, 
Not  to  desert  his  station !  Stands  it  thus 
With  my  authority  7  Is  this  the  obedience 
Due  to  my  office,  which  being  thrown  aside. 
No  war  can  be  conducted  7  Chieflaiiia,  speak. 
You  be  the  judges,  generals !  What  deserves 
That  officer,  who  of  his  oath  neglectful 
Is  guilty  of  contempt  of  orders  f 

ILLO. 

Deftdi. 

WALLENSTEIN  (rmting  hi$  voice^  as  oS,  5trf  Illo,  hti 

remained  tUent,  and  $eemingly  tenqndcmi). 
Count  Piccolomini !  what  has  he  deserved  7 

MAX.  noooLOMiNi  (t^  a  long  pama^ 
According  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
Death. 

UOLANI. 

DeadL 

BUTIJEE. 

Death,  by  the  laws  of  war. 
[QuESTENBEBO  rue$  from  kU  teat,  Walluvtidi 
foOowt ;  all  the  reat  riee, 

WALLENSTEIN. 

To  this  the  law  oondeoms  him,  and  not  L 
And  if  I  show  him  ftvor,  'twill  arise 
Fran  the  roverence  that  I  owe  my  Emperor 


QUESTENBEBO. 

If  SO,  I  can  say  nothing  furdier— Asrs/ 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  accepted  the  command  but  on  conditions : 
And  this  the  first,  that  to  the  diminution 
Of  my  authority  no  human  being. 
Not  even  the  Emperor's  self,  should  be  entitled 
To  do  aught,  or  to  say  aught  with  the  army. 
If  I  stand  warranter  of  the  event. 
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flMOf  iBf  honor  mad  my  heed  in  pledge, 
JktiM  mm  I  have  fUl  masteiy  in  dl 
Tte  MUM  diereto.    What  render*d  diii  Guttavne 
Biiinlii,  and  anoooquer'd  upon  eardi  7 
TUh- thatbe  waa  the  monarch  in  hif  aimy ! 
A  Bootrdi,  one  who  is  indeed  a  miwiarch, 
Wai  Mver  yet  nibdued  but  by  hii  equal. 
Bat  to  die  point!  The  belt  is  yet  to  come. 
Aaeni  now,  generab ! 

Tlie  Prince  CardinBl 
Begim  kit  route  at  die  approach  of  epring 
Fkon  dw  Milaneee ;  and  leadi  a  Spaideh  army 
Tkimgh  Geimany  into  die  Netberlanda. 
'Aat  he  aqr  nuroh  Moore  and  unimpeded, 
Til  die  Emperor'a  will  you  giant  him  a  detachment 
Of  tight  hone  regimenlsftom  the  aimy  here. 


T«%yet!  I  ondentand !— Eight  regiments!  Wel]« 
R%lit  well  concerted,  lather  Lamormain! 
G|i«dMNMnd  horse!  Tea,  yas!  Tis  as  it  should  be! 
I  «•  it  coning. 

aUESTINBKmO. 

There  is  nodiing  coming. 
Alliiuidsinfiont:  the  counsel  of  state-prudenoe« 
Tlw  dictate  of  necessity  !-^^ 

WALLBISTSUf. 

Whatdien? 
Whst,  lay  Lord  Enyqy  T  May  I  not  be  sufier'd 
'h  nndentand,  that  folks  are  tired  of  seeing 
The  fWMd*i  hUt  in  my  grssp:  and  that  your  court 
^Bateh  eagerly  at  this  pretence,  and  use 
The  SpsnUi  tide,  to  drain  off  my  forces, 
Ts  lead  into  the  empire  a  new  army 
UoMdyected  to  my  control  1  Tb  throw  me 
Ptoaiply  aBide« — ^I  am  still  loo  powerful  for  you 
To  ?eotarB  that    My  stipulation  runs, 
Tbtt  all  die  Imperial  forces  shall  obey  me 
Where'er  die  German  is  the  native  language, 
or  Spsniih  troops  and  of  Prince  Cardinab 
Thit  tske  dieir  route,  as  visitors,  through  the  empire, 
^Vie  Hands  no  syllable  in  my  stipulation. 
IVo  ijrllable !  And  so  the  politic  court 
^•■h  in  a  tiptoe,  and  creeps  round  behind  it ; 
rnt  makes  me  weaker,  then  to  be  dispensed  with, 
Tai  it  dares  strike  at  lengdi  a  bolder  blow 
And  mske  short  work  with  me. 
Whst  need  of  all  these  crooked  ways.  Lord  Envoy? 
^(niglit  fbrward,  man!  His  compact  with  me  pinches 
1^  Emperor.    He  would  diat  I  moved  off! — 
Wefl!— Iwillgntifyhim! 

[JiEre  fAere  oommenoef  an  agUatUm  among  tk$ 
Oenerais,  wkick  mcna$e$  amtimudly. 
It  grieves  me  for  my  noble  olBceit'  sakes ! 
I  lee  not  yet,  by  what  means  they  wiD  come  at 
"Hie  moneys  they  have  advanced,  or  how  obtain 
IV  reoompenae  their  services  demand. 
^  a  new  leader  brings  new  claimants  fbrwaid, 
And  prior  merit  superannuates  quickly. 
^IWre  serve  here  many  foreigners  in  the  army, 
And  were  the  man  in  all  else  brave  and  gallant, 
I  WIS  not  went  to  make  nice  scrutiny 
After  liis  pedigree  or  catechism. 
Tbii  will  be  otherwise,  i'  the  time  to  coma. 
WcU— Be  no  longer  it  concerns.  [Hi  maU  kmmif, 
T 


nOCOLOMUII. 

Forbid  it  Heaven,  that  it  should  come  to 
Our  troops  will  swell  in  dreadful 
Thm  Emperor  is  abused — it  cannot  be. 

xaoLAjn. 
It  cannot  be ;  all  goes  to  instant  wreck. 

WALLBNITBIN. 

Thou  hast  said  truly,  ftidiful  Isdani! 
What  tss  with  toil  and  forasi^  have  bufit  utf 
Will  go  to  wreckr-aU  go  to  uiatant  wreck. 
What  dienf  another  chiefbin  is  soon  found, 
Anodier  army  likewise  (who  darea  doubt  itf> 
Will  fkiek  from  all  ades  to  die  Emperor, 
At  the  fbst  beat  of  his  recruitiflg  drunu 

[Pitrti^r  <Ats  ^pescl,  laoLANi,  TsmiY,  iLLOi 

ami  MABADAf  AdA  earfumihf  wUk  grmd 

agilatiam4 

MAX.  PiocoLOUim  {butity  and  pastionaUif  going 

from  one  to  Onolktr,  and  tooOung  (km* 
Hear,  my  commander!  Hear  me#  genMtds ! 
Let  me  coigure  yew,  Duke !  Determine  noihiBg, 
nil  we  have  met  and  repreaentmi  to  you 
Our  joint  remonstrances^ — Nay,  calmer!  Friends! 
I  hope  all  may  be  yet  set  right  again. 

TEETSKT. 

Away !  let  us  away !  in  the  antechamber 

Find  we  the  others.  [7Vy  go, 

BUTLKE  (to  QUKSTtUBKRO). 

If  good  counsel  gain 
Due  audience  from  your  wisdom,  my  Lord  Eovoy ! 
Yon  will  be  cautious  how  3rou  show  yourself 
In  public  for  some  houn  to  come— or  hardly 
Will  that  gold  key  protect  yon  ftom  maltreatment 

[CbaiaioCioiis  Aeesid/iroai  tfiOoat 

WALLBNSTXIN. 

A  salutary  counael^-*-Tliou,  Octavio! 
Wflt  answer  for  the  saftly  of  our  guest. 
Farewell,  Von  QpiaBlanbaf ! 

tQuawmaMto  is  irfmrf  ir  tpmk 
Nay,  not  a  word. 
Not  one  word  more  of  dla^detasted  sulj^! 
You  have  performVl  your  duty— We  know  how 
To  separate  the  office  fimn  the  vma, 

[Am  QtnESTBitBEBO  U  going  tf  with  Ootavio; 

GOBTI,  TlXFBN  BACH,  KOLATTO,  ,pfaSS  tU  | 

oorrs. 
Where's  he  who  means  to  rob  us  of  our  general  I 

■mrsiuAca  (ai  lk»  mm$  timt)* 
What  are  wa  foroed  to  hoar?  That  thou  wib  lasra  usf 

K0LA1TO  (tff  lAs  saais  tmi). 
We  will  live  widi  thaa,  wa  will  £e  with  ftm. 

WAi.LEN9rEm  (iDcel  itateltiiesc  and  pointing  to  luxi). 

There!  die  Feld-Maishal  knows  our  wilL        [EaoL 

[WkSe  all  art  going  cf  lie  Sfagti  Ikti 

dropo. 


ACTIL 

aCXNE  L 

Soxiii— il  samS  Cftoaiftrf. 

Illo  and  Tertikt. 

TEBTSKT. 

Now  for  this  evening's  bosinem!  How  mtend  yea 
To  mamge  widi  die  generals  at  die  bamiuatf 
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ILLO. 

Attend !  We  frame  a  fonnal  declaratioii. 

Wherein  we  to  the  Duke  oomign  ouxselvet 

Collectively,  to  be  and  to  remain 

His  both  with  life  and  limb,  and  not  to  spare 

The  last  drop  of  our  blood  for  Aim,  provided 

So  doing  we  mftinge  no  oath  or  duty, 

We  may  be  under  to  the  Emperor. — ^Mark ! 

Thifl  reservation  we  expressly  make 

In  a  {^articular  clause,  and  save  the  consdenee. 

Now  hear!  This  formula  so  framed  and  worded 

Will  be  presented  to  them  for  perusal 

Before  the  banquet.   No  one  will  find  in  it 

Cause  of  oflence  or  scruple.    Hear  now  fiuther ! 

Afler  the  feast,  when  now  the  vap'ring  wine 

Opens  the  heart,  and  shuts  the  eyes,  we  let 

A  counterfeited  paper,  in  the  which 

This  one  particular  clause  has  been  left  oat, 

Go  round  for  signatures. 

TKRT8KT. 

How !  think  you  then 
That  diey'll  believe  themselves  bound  by  an  oath. 
Which  we  bad  trick'd  them  into  by  a  juggle  ? 

ILLO. 

We  shall  havA  caught  and  caged  them!  Let  them  then 
Beat  their  wings  l»re  against  the  wires,  and  rave 
Loud  as  they  may  against  our  treachery ; 
At  court  their  signatures  will  be  believed 
Far  more  than  their  most  holy  affirmations. 
Traitors  they  are,  and  must  be ;  therefore  wisely 
Will  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

TERT8KY. 

Well*  well,  it  shall  content  me ;  let  but  something 
Be  Ame,  let  only  some  decisive  blow 
Set  us  in  motion. 

ILLO. 

Besides,  *tis  of  subordinate  impoftanoe 
How,  or  how  for,  we  may  thereby  propel 
The  Generals.    Tis  enough  that  we  penuade 
The  Duke  that  they  are  his— Let  him  but  act 
In  his  detemnned  mood,  as  if  he  had  them, 
And  he  will  have  them.    Where  he  plunges  in, 
He  makes  a  whirlpool,  and  all  stream  downr  to  it 


Ifis  policy  is  such  a  labyrinth. 
That  many  a  time  when  I  have  thought  myself 
Close  at  his  side,  he's  gone  at  once,  and  left  me 
Ignorant  of  the  ground  where  I  was  standing. 
He  lends  the  enemy  his  ear,  permits  me 
To  write  to  them,  to  Amheim ;  to  Sesina 
Himself  cornea  forward  blank  and  undisguised ; 
Talks  with  us  by  the  hour  about  his  plans. 
And  when  I  think  I  have  him— off  at  once 
He  has  slipp'd  from  me,  and  appears  as  if 
He  had  no  scheme,  but  to  retain  his  place. 

ILLO. 

He  give  up  his  old  plans !  I'll  tell  you,  fHend ! 
His  soul  is  occupied  with  nothing  else. 
Even  in  his  sleep— They  are  tus  thoughts,  his  dreams, 
That  day  by  day  he  questions  for  this  purpose 
The  motions  of  the  planets 

TERTSKT. 

Ay !  you  know 
This  nigfat,  that  is  now  coming,  he  with  Sbni 
Shots  himself  op  in  the  astrological  tower 
To  make  joint  observations — for  I  hear. 


I  It  is  to  be  a  night  of  weight  and 
J  And  something  great,  and  of  long  expectation. 
Is  to  make  its  procession  in  the  heaven. 

ILLO. 

Come !  be  we  bold  and  make  dispatch.    The  w 
I  In  this  next  day  or  two  must  thrive  and  grow 
i  More  than  it  has  for  years.     And  let  but  only 
Things  first  turn  up  auspicious  here  below 
Mark  what  1  say — the  right  stars  too  will  show 

selves. 

Come,  to  the  Generals.    All  is  in  the  glow. 
And  must  be  beaten  while  'tis  malleable. 

TKRTSKT.    . 

Do  3roa  go  thither,  Illo.    I  must  stay. 
And  wait  here  for  the  countess  Tertdqr.    Know. 
That  we  too  are  not  idle.   Break  one  string, 
A  second  is  in  readinew. 

ILLO. 

Yes!  Yes! 
I  saw  your  lady  smile  with  such  sly  wiftimmg. 
What's  in  the  wind? 


TKRT8KT. 

A  secret 


Hush!  she  cornea 
[EatlLLO. 


SCENE  IL 


(TVie  Countess  steps  cut  from  a  ChaO). 
Count  and  Countess  Teetskt. 

TERT8KY. 

Well — is  she  coming  ? — I  can  keep  him  back 
No  longer. 

COUNTESS. 

She  will  be  there  instantly. 
You  only  send  him. 

TERT8KY. 

I  am  not  quite  certam, 
I  must  confess  it,  Countess,  whether  or  not 
We  are  earning  the  Duke's  thanks  hereby.  You  know 
No  ray  has  broke  out  from  him  on  this  point 
You  have  o'erruled  me,  and  yourself  know  best 
How  for  you  dare  proceed. 

COUNTESS. 

I  take  it  on  me. 
[Talking  to  hersdf,  wkiU  skeisc 
Here 's  no  need  of  full  powers  and  < 
My  cloudy  Duke !  we  understand  each  other— 
And  without  words.    What,  could  I  not  unriddle. 
Wherefore  the  daughter  should  be  sent  for  hither, 
Why  first  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  chosen 
To  fetch  her  hither  ?  This  sham  of  betrothing  her 

To  a  bridegroom,*  when  no  one  knows — No!  no! • 

This  may  blind  others !  I  see  through  thee.  Brother! 
But  it  beseems  thee  not,  to  drew  a  card 
At  snch  a  game.     Not  yet ! — It  all  remains 

Mutely  deliver'd  up  to  my  finessing 

Well — thou  Bhalt  not  have  been  deceived,  Duke 

Friodland ! 
In  her  who  is  thy  sister. 

SERVANT  {enters). 

The  commanders ! 

TERT5KY  (tO  the  CoUNTESS). 

Take  core  jtou  heat  his  fancy  and  aflectiona— 


*  In  OerroaDy,  aOer  honorable  addrenea  have  been  paid  aad 
formally  accepted,  the  lovort  are  called  Bride  and  Bridegrooa* 
even  though  the  marriage  ehoald  not  take  plaoe  tiD  rean  afbr- 
warda. 
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Kim  with  a  revene,  aiid  Bend  hini, 
AbcDl  tnd  dtefuning*  to  th&  banquet;  ibut 
Re  iBMj  not  ho^gh  at  Ihe  itgittturaL 

Tiikb  ytm  mre  (Hf  ^tir  gueitii !— ^^  aBnd!  him  hith«^ 

Alt  ma  upon  hi*  idtdemgnilig. 

CQUtrrws^  linierrvpimg  km)* 
Gq  kf  ytiur  giiHiE !  Go 

ILIXJ  (ttWMM  !«{**). 

Where  BTt  ilaying,  Tffmky  F 
The  hmmt  i*  full,  and  all  etpecting  you, 

TERTSKT. 

fattuuJyf  Iwtsutly! 

And  let  turn  nut 

It  might  awake  8iiipici(m 


tef  1wr«  loo  long^ 
k  the  old 


OOirMTBao. 

4  truoa  with  your 

[Ezeitli^  TERtBKY  arid  Iluj. 


SCEiVE  riL 

Coiy?rTBis>  Mi  IT.  PiccoLontJ^t- 

MAX.  (pMpPW  '"  ^^  ^'^  '^^  Bhgl^. 

ksoBiTert^kyt  may  1  veniurcf 

[irfurnr"  fo  fi^r  middle  of  the  tSuge^  and  lodtM 
mwmd  him  with  uneasiwit. 

Sh«*Bi]Ot  hvnl 
Wkm  MflheF 

Lrak  but  *cimei?i'hftt  norrowly 
In  fooder  rornerf  lest  iieriiap  flbe  he 
CDoe««l*d  behind  tbot  icreen« 

MAX. 

There  Ij©  her  glovei  ! 
[SbolcA^  of  £A«)n,  ^^f  tAf.  Countess  taket  them 
hgrwdf 
Tgi3  tiakiiid  Lady  \  Yoti  riefuse  me  thii^ 
VoQ  make  It  ah  omuflement  to  torment  me, 

COUSTISS, 

Aid  Ihii  libe  thank  you  give  me  ^r  my  trouble  T 

XAX. 

O,  i£  yoa  (elt  (be  oppfeeuom  mt  m^  heart ! 
ftoee  Ur'«'v«  been  here,  »  la  GunniraiD  myielf-^ 
Witii  fueli  poor  steal  th  tQ  hasAnl  werdi  and  gknjce*'— 
Thoev  ihflie  are  not  my  habits  J 

Ycm  have  itill 
IkfaiTf  new  httbiia  to  acqutrei  young  friend  ! 
Bar  cm  this  proof  of  your  obedient  temper 
1  iDiiii  ctmtiiiiie  to  uiftiist ;  and  only 
Ob  thif  ec^ition  ceu  I  play  the  agent 
For  jour  €onesn». 

MA1%    * 

But  wherefore  oomea  ihe  na<  f 
Wbere  b  dief 

COL'STESSh 

Into  mit  handi  you  muvt  place  it 
Wbdlv  aod  entire.  Whnm  L'OijId  you  fmdp  indeed, 
More  Bealoualy  aOt'^icfl  to  yrmt  interest  f 
Ka  mil  on  t'9Jt\i  nmai  know  it — nQt  your  frther^ 
Hi  mwa  niilf  abov«  «U. 

Alat!  what  danger  f 


J  Here  b  no  fa*^  on  w^ch  I  might  concentre 
AH  thi)  enmptured  noul  itin  up  within  me, 

0  Lady .'  tell  me.    li  all  changed  around  me  T 
Or  ia  it  only  I  ? 

I  find  myaeilj^ 
Aa  amotjg  «tniiigt(n(  I  Not  a  trace  t«  left 
Qf  all  my  Ibrmer  wisho,  former  joyt. 
Where  haa  it  vaniah'd  to  f  There  wna  a  time 
Whert  even*  me  thought,  with  such  a  world  aa  tbiv 

1  WM  not  diarsmtented.    Nuw,  bow  flat! 
How  Ht&le!  iNo  Lite,  no  bloom,  no  flavor  in  it! 
My  eommtiei  are  intolemble  to  me. 
My  f»thi?r — III V  en  lo  him  1  can  m^  ■ 
My  arms,  my  militury  cintien-— 0 1 
T^oy  are  euch  vvearying  voiynl 

B«t,getttle  friend  f 
I  mitfl  eutreat  it  of  ytjur  condesf^fmaioD. 
Yon  wcnild  be  pka»eil  to  sink  your  eye,  dnd  favor 
With  one  >bort  glance  m  tviro  thisi  poor  itale  world 
Where  even  now  much,  and  of  much  mo4»<Bl,r 
]i  cm  the  eve  of  its  comrpletion. 

MAX. 

Sometbii^. 
I  Ciin't  Init  krijow,  i*  going  forward  mund  me^ 
I  aee  it  gathering,  rimwdii^g^  driving  on. 
In  wild  uneuatomury  njovemenla.  Wpll. 
In  due  time^,  doubtless,  it  hII]  reach  even  tno. 
Whore  think  you  I  baV6  lioen^  dear  lady  \  Nay, 
No  raillery.    The  turmoil  of  the  camp, 
The  Rpring-iide  of  acquaintance  mfUng  in* 
The  pointless  jt**t.  the  em^ty  i!t>nvei«iitinii, 
Opprea'd  and  itiflen'd  ram.    i  gaap'd  for  air — 
I  TOuId  not  breathe — I  wa»  cooirtrain'd  to  fly. 
To  ieek  a  eilenee  out  for  my  ftill  hBort ; 
And  a  pure  ipot  wherein  (o  feel  my  happineait 
No  BmlUng,  Uoiiiiiei« !    In  the  chureh  wo*  L 
^rhere  i«  a  i^loiiier  here  lo  the  heaven'i  gate,* 
Thither  I  wetii,  there  found  myaclf  alone. 
Over  the  altar  bufig  a  holy  mother; 
A  wretched  painting  ^twiia,  yet  'twaa  the  &ieiiii 
Thiit  ]  ui»s  seeking  in  thi  a  moment    Ah* 
How  of\  have  I  beheld  that  glorioua  itmn 
In  ijJendor,  "mid  e<^tatic  woishippem ; 
Yet,  Btill  it  moved  me  not  *  and  i¥)W  at  onoe 
Waa  my  devodom  ctoudtMi  ai  my  love. 


Enjoy  your  Ibrtune  and  felici^l 

Forget  the  world  around  you.    Mearitime,  fnendabip 

Shall  keep  itrict  \igilfl  for  you,  ansioiM,  active. 

Only  be  manageable  when  that  frieudihip 

Points  you  the  road  lo  full  accompliahment. 

How  long  may  it  he  atnoe  you  decbued  your  paMion  f 

HAS. 

Thia  tiv^rtung  did  I  hoxard  the  fint  word, 

COUNTP^S. 

Tbia  nionung  th«  Jim  time  in  twenty  daj^  I 

wax. 

Tw^aa  at  that  bunting-caatle,  betwixt  here 
And  Nepomutk«  where  ]^  bad  joinM  ua,  aud^ 
That  waa  the  last  relay  of  the  ivhole  jottroiy  I 


*  I  iiQ  doubiAil  Hrlintber  thiii  \m  Liie  cleElieaiioq  of  tlH  c loHtaTp 
Df  tht!  nuna  &(  one  of  llw  ziit  lalet,  neti  which  ii  vtood.  [ 
hivfl  ljranBlflL«d  it  in  iha  faffmer  hdr;  trat  rsarflil  af  httin^ 
irk»ii«  »nw  btiuuiwit,  I  edd  tin  edfiMJ.— £■  isi  «ii  Kb«t«t  hinr 
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In  a  btkoajr  w«  vrtn  itaDdiiig  nroto. 

And  gaang  oot  upon  ih*  dreary  field : 

Before  m  the  dngoone  were  riding  onward, 

The  wfegaard  which  the  Duke  had  wnt  ua— hea^ 

The  inquietude  of  parting  lay  upon  me, 

And  trembling  ventorad  I  at  lenjgth  theae  worda: 

This  all  reminda  me,  aoUe  maiden,  that 

To^ay  I  mua»  lake  leave  of  my  good  foftone. 

A  ftw  boon  mora,  and  you  will  find  a  ftther, 

Will  tee  youaelf  tbrvoonded  by  new  fHendi» 

And  1  heneeforth  shall  be  but  aa  a  stranger, 

Loit  in  the  many— ^  Speak  with  my  amtt  TtctAy  !** 

With  hurrying  Toice  she  inlarrupiad  me. 

She  fidter'd.    I  beheld  a  ^wing  red 

PoiwM  her  beautiful  eheeka,  and  from  die  groond 

Raised  sk>wly  up,  her  eye  met  mine— no  kmger 

Did  I  oootrol  myself 

[7^  Princeu  Thbkla  i^ipears  at  Ike  door,  and 

remaint  itanding,  obteroed  by  Ike  CoOMTBsa, 

buinolby  Piccolouini. 

With  instant  boldness 
I  caught  her  in  my  anus,  my  mouth  touch'd  hers ; 
There  was  a  rustling  in  the  room  close  by ; 
It  parted  us-»Twas  you.  What  smce  has  happen'd, 
You  know. 

ooUNma  ditfier  a  paum,  wUk  a  ttolen  gUmco 
at  Thekla). 
And  is  it  your  excess  of  modesty ; 
Or  are  you  so  incurious,  that  you  do  not 
Ask  me  too  of  my  secret  ? 

MAX. 

Of  jfoar  secret? 
oouNms. 
Why,  yes!  When  in  the  instant  after  yon 
I  stepp'd  inio  the  room,  and  found  my  niaoa  ftme, 
What  she  in  this  fiiat  moment  of  <he  heart 
Ta'en  with  aorpwaa 

MAX.  (tettJk  dofemesf). 
Welir 


SCENE  IV. 

Tbxkla  (Awtiss  forward),  Couirm,  Max. 
PtccoLomm. 

TBXXLA  (to  the  C0UNTK88). 

Spare  yourself  the  trouUe : 
That  hears  he  better  flom  myaalC 

MAX.  (tlqppiitg  backward). 

MyPrinoeas! 
What  hava  yoa  lat  her  hear  me  say,  aunt  Tsitsky  f 

TRXKLA  (fo  the  Countess). 
Has  he  been  here  longT 

ooofcnsa. 

Yes;  and  soon  must  go. 
Where  have  yoa  sl8y*d  so  long  f 

THXXLA. 

Alaa!  my  modier 
Wept  so  again!  and  I— I  see  her  sufler. 
Yet  cannot  keep  myself  fimn  being  happy. 

MAX. 

Now  onoe  again  I  have  courage  to  look  on  yoo. 
JTiMiay  at  noon  I  could  not. 
Tlie  daide  of  the  jewels  that  play*d  round  yoa 
Hid  the  beloved  fiom  me. 

THXKLA. 

Then  you  saw  me 
With  your  aye  only— and  not  with  your  heart  t 


This  morning,  when  I  found  yon  in  the  cirde 
Of  all  your  kindred,  in  your  folher^  arms, 
Beheld  myself  an  alien  in  this  cirde, 
O!  what  an  impulse  felt  I  in  diat  moasaat 
To  foil  upon  his  neck,  to  call  him  father! 
But  his  stem  eye  o'erpower'd  the  swelling  paaM^— 
It  dared  not  but  be  silent.    And  those  brillianis. 
That  like  a  crown  of  stars  enwreathed  yoor  Utfwa, 
They  scared  me  too !  O  wherefore,  wherefore  shoold  ha 
At  the  first  meeting  spread  as  *twere  the  ban 
Of  excommunicadon  round  you, — wheraibre 
Dress  up  the  angel  as  for  sacrifice. 
And  cast  upon  the  light  and  joyous  heart 
The  mournful  burthen  of  hie  station  f  Fitly 
May  love  dare  woo  for  love ;  but  such  a  1 
Might  none  but  monarchs  venture  to  appraacfa. 

THKKLA. 

Hush !  not  a  word  more  of  this  1 

You  see  how  soon  the  burthen  is  thrown  oflC 

[7V»t4e< 
He  is  not  in  spirits.    Wherefore  is  he  not  t 
Tis  3rou,  aunt,  that  have  made  him  all  so  | 
He  hiad  quite  another  nature  on  the  journey — 
So  calm,  so  bright,  so  joyous  eloquent 

[TbJklAX. 
It  was  my  wish  to  see  you  always  so^ 
And  never  otherwise ! 


You  find  younelf 
In  your  great  father's  arms,  beloved  lady ! 
All  in  a  new  worid,  which  does  homage  to  you. 
And  which,  were't  only  by  its  novelty. 
Delights  your  eye. 


Yes ;  I  confoas  to  yoa 
That  many  things  delight  me  here :  thb  campw 
This  motley  stage  of  warriots,  which  rsoaiis 
So  manifold  the  image  of  my  fimcy. 
And  binds  to  lifo,  binds  to  reality. 
What  hitherto  had  but  been  present  to  me 
As  a  sweet  dream ! 


Alas !  not  so  to  me. 
It  makes  a  dream  of  my  reality. 
Upon  saasa  island  in  the  ethereal  heights 
I've  If wd  for  theae  hMt  daya.   This  mam af  Mas 
Forces  me  down  to  earth.    It  is  a  bridge 
That,  reconducting  to  my  former  lifo. 
Divides  me  and  my  heaven. 

THIKLA. 

The  game  of  life 
Looks  cheerful,  when  one  carries  in  one*s  haait 
Tlie  unalienable  treasure.   Tis  a  game. 
Which  having  once  review*d,  I  turn  more  joyooa 
Back  to  my  deeper  and  appropriate  bliss. 

[Breaking  off,  and  in  a  eportim  torn 
In  this  short  time  that  I  've  been  present  nere. 
What  new  unheard-of  things  have  I  not  aeeo ! 
And  yet  they  all  must  give  place  to  the  woodar 
Which  this  mysterious  castle  guards. 

coiTNms  {recoBeeting). 

And  what 
Can  this  be  then  ?  Methought  I  was  acquainted 
With  all  the  dusky  comers  of  thk  1 
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if  w«teh*d  bfUfuAM: 
■entry  at  die  door. 

OOUNTISS  (kutghM). 
IW  ailrolQgioal  lower !— How  happeni  it 
Tint  thii  nme  tenctuary,  whose  accew 
Ii  IB  ftUothen  lo  impncticeble, 
Opcoi  befiie  you  even  at  your  approadir 


Adwnfidi old  man  with  a  firiendly  &ce 
Andnow-wfaite  hain,  whose  gracioai  lenrioei 
W«e  niiie  at  fint  nght,  open'd  me  the  doom. 

MAX. 

Tilt  ii  die  Duke's  astrologer,  old  SenL 


He  qosHioa'd  me  on  many  points ;  ibr  instance. 
Whan  I  was  bom,  what  month,  and  on  what  day. 
Whether  by  day  or  in  the  night 
covtrrEM. 

He  wish'd 
Tb«tct  a  iigure  for  your  horoscope. 

THEKLA. 

Myhmd  too  he  eTamined,  shook  his  head 

Wdh  nmch  sad  meaning,  and  the  lines,  methought. 

Did  not  square  orer-tnily  with  his  wishes. 

comrms. 
Wdl,  hinoess,  and  what  found  you  in  this  tower? 
Myhighsst  priTilege  has  been  lo  snatch 
A  ii»glsncfl,  and  away ! 

THKKEJL 

It  was  a  strange 
SoMtian  dial  came  o*er  me,  when  at  fint 
tai  die  lioad  sanahine  I  stepped  in ;  and  now 
"Hie  osnowing  line  of  day-light,  that  ran  after 
Tile  doug  door,  was  gone ;  and  all  about  me 
Twie  psle  and  duaky  night,  with  many  shadows 
FuttMticaUy  east.    Here  six  or  seven 
ColoMl  statues,  and  all  kmgs,  stood  round  me 
In  t  ktfdrde.    Each  one  in  his  band 
A  Mepue  bote,  and  on  his  head  a  star ; 
And  in  the  tower  no  other  light  was  there 
fioi  frosi  these  stars :  all  seem'd  to  come  fiom  them 
'These  sre  the  ptanets,"  said  that  low  old  man, 
"^  gorem  worldly  fotes,  and  for  that  cause 
Ai«  im^  hero  as  kings.    He  farthest  from  you, 
^V^tM,  snd  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy, 
Widi  beot  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn. 
He  oppoeite,  the  king  with  the  red  light, 
An  im'd  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Mais : 
And  bodi  these  bring  but  little  luck  to  man." 
lathis  aide  a  lovely  lady  stood, 
Tbe  alar  upon  her  head  was  soft  and  bright, 
And  dist  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 
^^  left  hand,  lo !  Mercury,  vrith  vrings. 
<^  in  the  middle  glitter'd  silver  bright 
A  eheerftil  man,  and  vrith  a  monarch's  mien ; 
And  flue  was  Jupiter,  my  fiither*B  star ; 
And  at  his  aide  I  saw  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

MAX. 

Onever  rudely  virill  I  blame  his  faith 

^^  mi^t  of  stars  and  angels!  Tis  not  meroly 

nie  human  being's  Pride  diat  peoples  space 

W^hfe  and  ni3rsdcal  predominance : 

|w  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  Love 

^  viiUe  nature,  and  this  common  world, 

■•H  too  BBiivw :  yea,  a  deeper  import 


liurks  in  Hm  legend  told  mf  kifoat  y«MB 

Than  lies  upon  diat  imh,  wa  Kva  to  Imtb. 

For  Able  is  Leve*8  world,  his  home,  his  birth-place 

Deli^tedly  dwells  he  'roong  foys  and  talismans, 

And  spirits ;  and  delightedly  believes 

Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 

The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poeti, 

Tlie  foir  humanities  of  old  religion* 

The  PUwer,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Miyesty, 

Timt  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  raonmaiii, 

Or  forest  by  skiw  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 

Or  chasms  and  wat*ry  depths ;  all  these  have  vtMiali^ 

They  live  no  longer  in  the  foith  of  reason ! 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 

Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names, 

And  to  yon  starry  worid  they  now  a»  gaa% 

Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 

With  man  as  with  their  firieod  ;*  and  to  the  lover 

Yonder  they  move,  fiom  yonder  visible  sky 

Shoot  influence  down :  and  even  at  this  day 

Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whato'er  is  great. 

And  Venus  who  brings  every  thing  that's  foir! 

THEKLA. 

And  if  this  be  the  science  of  the  stats, 

I  too,  vrith  glad  and  zealous  industry. 

Will  learn  acquaintance  with  this  cheerfiil  ftith. 

It  is  a  gentle  and  aflectionate  thought. 

That  in  immeasuable  heights  above  us. 

At  our  first  fairdi,  die  wreath  of  love  was  woven, 

With  sparkling  stars  for  flowiit. 

OODimiB. 

Not  only  roses, 
But  dioms  loohadi  die  heaven;  and  well  for  you 
Leave  they  your  vrreath  of  love  inviokto : 
MHiat  Venus  twined,  the  bearer  of  glad  fottme. 
The  sullen  orb  of  Mats  soon  tears  to  pieces. 

MAX. 

Soon  will  his  gloomy  empire  reach  its  dose. 

Blest  be  the  Genend's  zeal :  into  the  laurel 

Will  he  inweave  the  olive-branch,  presenting 

Peace  to  the  shouting  nations.    Then  no  wish 

Will  have  remain'd  for  his  great  heart  I  Enough 

Has  he  perform'd  for  glory,  and  can  now 

Live  for  himself  and  his.    To  his  domains 

Will  he  retire ;  he  has  a  stately  seat 

Of  fidrest  view  at  Gitschin ;  Reichenberg. 

And  Friedhind  Casde,  bodi  lie  pleasantly — 

Even  to  the  foot  of  die  huge  mountaiiM  here 

Stretehes  the  chase  and  covers  of  his  forests : 

Hie  ruling  passion,  to  create  the  splendid, 

He  can  indulge  without  restraint ;  can  give 

A  princely  patronage  to  every  art. 

And  to  all  worth  a  sovereign's  protection. 

Can  build,  can  plant,  can  wateh  die  starry  courses— 

CODNTES8. 

Yet  I  would  have  you  look,  and  look  again. 
Before  you  lay  aside  your  arms,  young  fiiend ! 
A  gentle  bride,  as  she  is,  is  well  vforSi  it. 
That  you  should  woo  and  win  her  with  die  sword. 


O,  that  die  sword  could  win  her ! 

OOlTMTBaa. 


What  waa  dmlf 


•  No  aMie  of  taft,  when  ffod  or  sacel  foeal 
WM  BMB,  as  widi  Us  fUsod  ftmiliar,  UMd 
ToeitiDdBlcwt.  Pmr^ditt  Lut,  B,  UL* 
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Did  yoa  hmi  ]iodiii«f  SeemU  m  if  I  iMtid 
Tnmiilt  and  kmm  in  die  banqnefe-fOOiiL 

[ExU  COUMTBM. 


SCENE  V. 
TmoiLA  tmd  Max.  Piccx>LOiiiifi. 

raMKLA  (M  MOW  oj  lie  CooNms  it  <mt  €ftigki,inm 

qmtk  low  voict  to  Piocolomini). 
Dtattrartdieiii!  They  ue  iUie ! 

MAX. 

InipcMnUe! 

THtKLA. 

Truft  DO  one  here  bat  roe.    I  saw  at  once, 
Tlieyhad  a  pmptm, 

MAX. 

PnrpoM !  bat  what  |mrpOM  f 
And  how  can  we  be  instrumental  to  it? 

THKKLA. 

I  know  no  more  than  jfou ;  bot  3ret  believe  me : 
Hiere's  tome  design  in  this !  To  make  as  happy, 
To  realise  oar  anion — trust  me,  love ! 
They  bat  pretend  to  wish  it. 

MAX. 

But  these  TertdD^s 

Why  ose  we  them  at  all  t  Why  not  your  mother? 
Excellent  creature  f  she  deserves  fiom  as 
A  fttU  and  filial  confidence. 


She  doth  love  yoa, 
Dot^  rate  3roa  high  before  all  othen— bat- 
Bat  such  a  secrefr—ahe  would  never  have 
Hie  QDiuag»  to  conceal  it  fhnn  my  ftther. 
For  her  own  pea^  nf  mind  we  must  preserve  it 
A  secret  from  her  too. 

MAX, 

Why  any  secret  ? 
f  fove  not  secretk     Mark,  what  I  will  do. 
Ill  dirow  me  at  your  father's  feet — let  km 
Decide  upon  my  fortunes ! — ^He  is  true. 
He  wears  no  mask — ^he  hates  all  crooked  ways — 
He  is  so  good,  so  noble ! 

THKKLA  (JaUs  m  hu  nedc). 
TkatBTeyoal 

MAX. 

Ton  knew  him  only  since  this  morn,  but  I 
Have  lived  ten  yean  already  in  his  presence. 
And  who  knows  whether  in  this  very  moment 
He  is  not  merely  waiting  ibr  us  bodi 
To  own  our  loves,  in  order  to  unite  us  f 

You  are  silent  7 

Tpu  look  at  me  with  such  a  hopelessness! 
What  have  you  to  object  against  your  &ther7 

THKKLA. 

I?  Nothing.  Only  he's  so  occupied — 
He  has  no  leisure  time  to  think  about 
The  happiness  of  us  two.  [T\iking  hit  hand  Uniaiy, 

Follow  me! 
Let  us  not  place  loo  great  a  fiuth  in  men.      • 
Theae  Terttkys— we  will  still  be  grateful  to  them 
For  every  kindness,  but  not  trust  them  further 
Tlmn  they  deserve  ^-«nd  in  all  else  rely — 
On  <M|r  pwo  hearts ! 

MAX. 

O!  shall  we  «*#r  be  happy  f 


Are  we  not  happy  now  f    Art  thou  not  mine! 

Am  I  not  thine  7  There  lives  within  my  soal 

A  lofty  courage — *tis  love  gives  it  me! 

I  ought  to  be  less  open— ought  to  hide 

Afy  heart  more  fiom  thee — so  decorum  dictates : 

But  where  in  this  place  couldst  thou  seek  fiv  tndi. 

If  in  my  mouth  thou  didst  not  find  it? 


SCENE  VL 


7b  ihem  eniert  Ihe  Counieu  Tkktskt. 

oouNTXsa  (m  a  pre$dng  moiMer). 
Come! 
My  husband  sends  me  for  you — It  is  now 
The  latest  moment 

[Thty  not  appearing  to  attend  to  what  thi  Wf*, 
the  tteps  between  them. 
Part  you ! 

THKKUl. 

O,  not  yet! 
It  has  been  scarce  a  moment 

C0UNTK8S. 

Ay!   Tlientins 
Flies  swifUy  with  your  Highness,  Princess  nieos! 

MAX. 

There  is  no  hurry,  aunt 

OOimTKM. 

Away!  away! 
The  folks  begin  to  miss  you.  Twice  already 
His  father  has  ask*d  for  him. 

THKKLA. 

Ha!  his&ther! 

COUNTKSS. 

Yon  understand  that,  niece ! 

THKKLA. 

Why  needs  he 
To  go  at  all  to  that  society  ? 
Tis  not  his  proper  company.   They  may 
Be  worthy  men,  but  he's  too  young  ibr  them. 
In  brieC  be  suits  not  such  society. 

COONTKSB. 

You  mean,  you'd  rather  keep  him  wholly  here? 

THKKLA  (with  energy). 
Yes!  yoa  have  hit  it,  aunt!  That  is  my  meaning. 
Leave  him  here  wholly !  Tell  the  company— 

O0UNTX88. 

What  7  have  you  lost  your  senses,  niece  ? — 
Count,  you  remember  the  conditions.     Com^  • 

MAX.  {to  Thkkla). 
Lady,  I  must  obey.    Farewell,  dear  lady ! 
[Thkkla  tumt  away  from  him  with  a  quidk  wutiem. 
What  say  you  then,  dear  lady  7 

thkkla  (without  looking  at  kim). 
Nothing.  Go! 

MAX. 

Can  I,  when  you  are  angry 

[Ht  drawt  yp  to  her,  their  tyet  meet,  the  tiatdi 
tUent  a  moment,  then  throwt  herte(f  into  hi* 
arwu ;  he  prettet  her  fatt  to  hit  heart 

CO0NTK98. 

Off!  Heavens !  if  any  one  should  come ! 

Hark !  What 's  that  noise !  it  comes  this  way. Off! 

Max.  teart  himtelfaway  oat  o/her  artt»,amigm. 
The  CoiT.NTRBS  accompaniet  hiau   Tpkkla 
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fiOoim  hm  wUkker  eyes  at  frw^waOu  rtH- 
Imdj/  acnms  ihe  roamt  then  stopt,  and  remaini 
maudingt  lotl  in  ikoughL  A  guitar  Ut$  on  the 
iahU^  the  mxes  it  ashy  a  tttdden  emotion^  and 
after  $ke  hat  played  a  whUe  an  irregular  arkd 
wtdanchdy  tympkony^  the  fdHt  gradually  into 
the  music,  and  tingt. 

THKKLA  {playt  and  mngt\ 
TV  elood  doth  gather,  the  greenwood  roer, 
TIm  duneel  pecee  along  the  ihore ; 
TIm  bUlowB  they  tumble  with  might,  wiUi  might ; 
And  ihe  fling*  out  her  voice  to  the  darksome  night ; 

Her  boeom  is  iwelling  with  ■orrow ; 
The  world  it  is  empty,  the  heart  will  die, 
Hiere'e  nothing  to  wish  for  beneath  the  sky : 
Tboa  Holy  One,  call  thy  child  away ! 
IVt  UTed  and  loved,  and  that  was  to-day — 

Make  ready  my  grave-clothes  to-morrow.* 


SCENE  vn. 

CoiTiiTESS  (reftmw),  Thekla. 

CX>UMTB8fl. 

Tie,  kdy  nieee !  to  throw  yourself  upon  him, 

like  a  poor  gift  to  one  who  cares  not  for  it. 

And  so  must  be  flung  after  him !  For  yon, 

Duke  Friedland's  only  child,  I  should  have  thought, 

It  bad  been  more  beseeming  to  have  shown  yourself 

lion  chary  of  your  penon. 

THKKLA  (futa^). 

And  what  mean  you  t 


* liMBd  it  aot  in  mypoww  to  tranrfste  tfaMSong  with  htmrtl 
iMhr.prennriDff  St  ths  mom  time  the  Alcaic  MoTement ;  and 
hsw  dwwfots  added  the  orifiaal  with  a  prose  traiMlatioo.  Some 
cfay  nates  maj  be  more  fortunate. 

THKKLA  {tpieU  und  tingf). 
Der  Ekhwak)  bramet.  die  Wolken  ziehn. 
Das  Mcfdlein  wandeh  an  Ufen  Oriin, 
Es  bricht  sich  die  Welle  nit  Maeht.  mH  Maeht, 
Ued  sie  rioft  hinau  in  die  fimtre  Naeht, 

Daa  Aofe  voo  Weinen  tetrObet : 
Dis  Herv  iit  cectorbeo,  die  Weh  iit  leer, 
(Tad  wetter  riobt  aie  dem  Wuneche  nichts  mehr. 
Do  HetBfe,  mfe  deio  Kind  zariick. 
Ml  habe  geooMeo  daa  irdiMbe  OlUck. 

leh  haba  fdebc  nnd  ffsMbet 

LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 

THBKLA  {playt  and  tingt). 
TWeak-fiNCrt  beDow*.  the  cleads  gather,  the  damsel  walks 
li  ssd  fto  oo  the  green  of  the  •hore ;  the  wave  breaks  with 
■ilte,  with  miffbt.  and  ahe  aincs  out  into  th^  dark  night,  her 
cn'fiseolored  with  weeping :  the  heart  ia  dead,  the  world  is 
cBptr,  sad  farther  giT«a  it  nothins  more  to  the  wtah.  Tboa  Holy 
(^  aall  tby  child  home.  I  haveeqiored  thehapptneaaorthia 
warU.  I  hava  lived  and  have  loved. 

I  caanet  bat  add  here  an  imitation  oT  thia  aoog.  with  which 
tta  author  of  "The  Tale  of  Roaamund  Gray  and  BKnd  Mar- 
fast**  baa  fevored  me.  and  which  appeara  to  me  to  have  caogbt 
*i  happiest  manner  of  oar  old  balladt. 

TIm  cloadB  are  blackentnr,  the  atorma  threat'ning. 

The  eaven  doth  matter,  the  greenwood  moan ; 
Billows  are  breakinr.  the  damaera  heart  aching, 
Una  m  the  dark  night  ahp  aingeth  alone. 
Her  f  upward  roving: 
The  world  ia  empty,  the  heart  ia  dead  aarelf , 

la  tMs  world  plaiBlr  all  seemeth  amiss : 
To  tfay  heavan.  Holy  One.  take  boms  thy  ttttis  oos. 
I  haw  paitaken  of  an  earth's  bliss. 
Both  liviBff  sad  lovinf. 


*  couifma. 

I  mean,  niece,  that  you  should  not  hare  foiyoOeu 
Who  you  are,  and  who  he  is.    But  perchance 
That  never  once  occurr'd  to  you. 

THKKLA, 

What  then? 

COUNTKSe. 

That  you're  the  daughter  of  Ihe  Prince,  Duke 
Friedland. 

THKKLA. 

Well— and  what  &rtherf 

COUNTK88 

What?  a  pretty  queitiaii! 

THKKLA. 

He  was  bom  that  which  we  haYe  but  become 
He  *s  of  an  ancient  Lombard  fiunily 
Son  of  a  reigning  princess. 

OODMTKSB. 

Are  you  dreamingt 
Talking  in  sleep  f  An  excellent  jest,  fonooch ! 
We  shall  no  doubt  right  courteously  enireai  him 
To  honor  with  his  hand  the  rioheet  heirev 
In  Europe. 

THKKLA. 

That  will  not  be  neccMary. 

COUNTKSt. 

Methinks  'twere  well  though  not  to  ruD  the  imaui 

THKKLA. 

His  fiidier  loves  him :  Count  Octavio 
Will  interpose  no  diflSculty 

C0UNTK88. 

Hie  &ther !  Hu  /  but  yours,  niece,  what  of  youiaf 

THKKLA. 

Why  I  begin  to  think  you  fear  his  fiufaer. 
So  anxiously  3rou  bide  it  fiom  the  man ! 
ISe  ftther,  Au,  I  mean. 

COUNTKS8  ilookt  at  her  at  acnrtiamiyX 
Niece,  you  are  falee. 

THKKLA. 

Are  you  then  wounded  7  O,  be  fiiends  with  me ! 

COUNTK88. 

Tou  hold  your  game  for  won  already.    Do  not 
Triiunph  too  soon ! — 

THKKLA  {interrupting  her,  and  attempting  to  toothe 
her). 
Nay,  now,  be  ftiends  wifli  me 

C0UNTK8S. 

It  is  not  yet  so  &r  gone. 

THKKLA. 

I  believe  you. 

OOUNTKSS. 

Did  3rou  suppose  your  father  had  hiid  out 

His  most  important  life  in  toils  of  war. 

Denied  himself  each  quiet  earthly  bliss. 

Had  banish'd  slumber  ftom  his  tent,  devoted 

His  noble  head  to  care,  and  for  this  only, 

To  make  a  happier  pair  of  you  7  At  length 

To  dr/w  you  from  your  convent,  and  conduct 

In  easy  triumph  to  your  arms  the  man 

That  chanced  to  please  your  eyes!  All  tfiis,  methinks^ 

He  might  have  purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

THKKLA. 

That  which  he  did  not  phmt  for  me  might  yet 
Bear  roe  &ir  ftuttage  of  its  own  accord. 
And  if  my  friendly  and  afl^tiooate  ftte, 
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Oat  of  hit  feufbl  and  MMnmont  being, 
Will  Imt  propMi  dM  josrt  oflift  fa  no 


TImni  iee*it  it  wiih  a  ky?elom  makteii'i  tym, 
Cait  thine  eye  round,  bethink  thee  who  thou  art 
Into  no  bouie  of  joyanoe  haat  thoa  itepp'd. 
For  no  eapooiab  doet  thou  find  the  willa 
DaakM  out*  na  gomtM  die  nuptial  garland  wearing* 
Here  ie  no  ipl^dor  bat  of  arma.    Or  think*et  thoa 
That  all  theee  tbouMndi  are  here  congregated 
To  lead  ap  the  long  dancea  at  thy  wedding! 
Hkmi  aee'tt  thy  ftther*B  forehead  full  of  thought, 
llqr  moiher'a  eye  in  tear* ;  upon  the  balance 
Jiea  the  great  destiny  of  all  our  hooie. 
Leare  now  the  puny  with,  the  girlish  feeling, 

0  thruft  it  iar  behind  thee !  Give  thou  prooC 
Hioa'rt  the  daughter  of  the  Mighty— Ait 
Who  where  he  roovet  creates  the  wondedbL 
Not  to  heteelf  the  woman  mutt  belong, 
Annex'd  and  bound  to  alien  destinies : 

But  she  perftnos  the  best  part,  she  the  wisest. 
Who  can  transmute  the  alien  into  self. 
Meet  and  disarm  necessity  by  choice ; 
And  what  most  be,  take  freely  to  her  heart, 
Aod  bear  and  foster  it  with  mother's  k>ve. 

THSKLA. 

Sodi  ever  was  my  lesson  in  the  convent 

1  kad  M  k>ves,  ne  wishes,  knew  myself 
Only  as  his— his  daughter,  his,  the  Mighty ! 
BQs  fome,  the  echo  of  whose  blast  drove  to  me 
Prom  the  for  distance,  waken*d  in  my  sool 
ffo  other  thought  than  this— I  am  appointed 
To  ofler  up  myself  in  passiveness  to  him. 

ooDirms. 
T%|t  if  thy  ftte.    Mould  thou  thy  wishes  to  it 
I  and  thy  mothoff  gave  thee  the  example. 

THUCtA. 

My  fote  hath  shown  me  Aua,  to  whom  behoves  H 
That  I  shook}  ofier  up  myaelC    In  gladness 
Urn  will  I  foOow. 

oouFrma 
Not  thy  fote  hadi shu«vn  hkn! 
Thy  heart,  say  rather— *t  was  thy  heart  my  chiM ! 


Fate  hath  no  voice  but  the  heart* s  impokna. 
I  am  all  his!  IBa  present— Ait  alone. 
It  this  new  life,  which  lives  in  me  f  He  hath 
A  li^  to  his  own  creature.    What  was  I 
Ere  his  foir  bve  infused  a  soul  into  me  7 

oommo. 
TImni  wooldst  oppose  thy  fother  then,  should  ha 
Have  otherwise  determined  with  thy  person  f 

[TmcKLA  rvMoifu  tiZeiit    Tke  Couimss  conftMawt. 
TIkmi  mean'st  to  force  him  to  thy  liking  f— Child, 
His  name  is  Friedland. 


3fy  name  loo  is  Fri< 
He  shall  hava  found  a  genuine  daoi^ter  in 

COUNTm. 

What!  ha  has  vanquish'd  all  impediment 

And  in  the  wiUol  mood  of  his  own  daughtar 

Bhall  a  new  struggle  rise  for  hin  r  Child 

As  yet  thoa  hasC  seen  thy  fother^s  snilea  akiaa; 

The  eye  of  his  rage  thou  hast  not  soeOi   Dear  child, 

I  win  Mi  irighten  thee.    To  that  eztreoM, 

I  tmat  it  ne'er  shall  come.    His  will  is  yet 


Unknown  to  me :  'tis  passible  his  aims 
May  have  the  same  direction  as  thy  wish. 
But  this  can  never,  never  h6  his  vnU 
That  thou,  the  daughter  of  his  haagh^  ftftimsi^ 
Should'st  e*er  demean  thee  as  a  lovesick  maklflD; 
And  like  some  poor  cost-nothing,  fling  thyself 
Toward  the  man,  who,  tf  that  high  priie  ever 
Be  destined  to  await  him,  yet  with  sacrifices 
The  highest  love  can  bring,  most  pay  for  it 

[£sitCoar»a 

THSKLA  (who  during  Ike  Uui  apeedk  kai  hem  mmiiii^ 

evidenthf  lott  inker  r^ketkm), 
I  thank  thee  for  the  hint    It  tume 
My  sad  preeentiment  to  certainty. 
And  it  is  so ! — Not  one  friend  have  we  hers. 
Not  one  true  heart !  we've  nothing  bat  oonehci! 

0  she  said  rightly— no  auspicioos  signs 
~~  am  on  this  covenant  of  our  aflections.      * 
This  is  no  theatre,  where  hope  abides : 
The  dull  thick  noise  of  war  akme  stirs  here ; 
And  Love  himself,  as  he  were  arm'd  in  steel. 
Steps  forth,  and  girds  him  for  die  strife  of  deadi. 

[MtMC  from  the  fton^ve^roosi  it  kmri. 
Tliere's  a  dark  spirit  walking  in  oar  house. 
And  swifUy  will  the  Destiny  close  on  us. 
It  drove  me  hither  from  my  calm  asylum. 
It  mocks  my  soul  with  charming  witohary. 
It  lures  me  forward  in  a  seraph's  shape ; 

1  see  it  near,  I  see  it  nearer  floating. 

It  draws,  it  pulls  me  with  a  godlike  power— 
And  lo !  the  abyss— and  thither  am  I  moving-*' 
I  have  no  power  within  me  not  to  move ! 

[The  mu  tic  from  the  han^et-romn  becomee  Umier. 
O  when  a  house  is  doomed  in  fire  to  perish. 
Many  and  dark,  heaven  drives  his  clouds  together. 
Yea,  shoots  his  lightnings  down  from  sunny  heightt, 
Flames  burst  fi^om  out  die  sublemuieoiis  ehaasH^ 
*And  fiends  and  angels  mingling  in  their  Auy, 
Sling  fire-brands  at  the  burning  edifice. 

[ExUTuau. 


SCENE  vm. 


A  large  Saloom  lighted  up  wiA  fhtal  Sptender;  t» 
the  midai  of  it,  and  in  the  Centre  of  the  St^^t,  t 
Table  riddy  ael  ottt,  at  whidk  eight  GeneroU  an 
aitting,  among  whom  are  Octavio  PioooLomin, 
Teetskt,  and  MAiADAa.  Right  md  i^eftUa, 
but  farther  back,  tu)0  other  TaUea,  at  each  tf  «Atek 
aiat  Peraona  are  placed.  The  Middle  Door,  «Uek 
ia  atanding  open,  givea  to  the  Froapect  a  feurik 
TUb,  with  the  aame  Number  ef  Pereona.  Mm 
forward  aianda  the  Sideboard.  Tke  whole  fioid  af 
the  Stage  iahqjtt  open  for  the  Pagea  and  Servantam 
waiting,  AU  ia  in  matimL  The  Band  of  Meaie 
beUmging  to  Tbrtskt's  Regimeml  march  aeram  tht 
Stage,  and  draw  i^  retmd  the  Tablea,  Before  they 
are  ^pdte  of  from  the  Pnmt  cf  the  Stage,  Max* 
PlocoLOMiNi  i^ipeart,  Txrtskt  odcoiioBt  Umarda 


•  Tlnvt  sie  fbw.  who  will  not  bavs  tasia  «oiifli 
at  the  two  SMielDdiBff  fans  of  thlt  aoUloqaf ;  aod  slM 
woold  fUa  bops.  wIm  woold  not  Imtb  bate  ■oia  Ha, 
ahoddar.  had  I  givwi  a  failhM  tramiatlaa.  Flor  the 
af  Gannaa  I  have  addad  tke  off^faa:- 

Blad-wttthaad  aeblaa<krt  eOw^im  Oett  dw  riaeda 
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Im  wUk  a  Ptptr,  boukm  fonef  19  to  awiC  km 
witk  a  Bmktr  «r  Snviot-Ciyw 

TnmT,  IfOLAMi,  BfAX.  Pioooloiiini. 

IlOLAlfl. 

Hm  biotfaer.  wbat  WO  love  I WI17,  wlMre  bMt  bean  I 

or  to  ^  pboo— quick!  Tertdgr  hero  hM  giTOO 

Thb  mocher'o  holiday  wine  up  to  free  booty. 

Hoe  it  goes  on  at  at  the  Heidelberg  caiUe. 

Afaeady  haat  thou  k»t  the  bert.    T^'reghring 

At  yonder  table  ducal  crowna  in  iharao  s 

Thera   Sternberg's  landi  and  ohattela  are  pot  a^ 

With  Eoenberg's,  Stawata't.  lichtenrtein**, 

And  all  the  great  Bohemian  feodalitiea. 

Be  mmble,  lad!  and  loniething  may  turn  ap 

r«  tfiee     who  knowaf  off— to  thy  place!  qnick! 

march! 
inmiBACH  tmd  Gorrz  (eaU  out  from  the  tecomd  and 
third  labks). 
Count  Bccolomini ! 


fllop^  ya  ahaU  have  him  in  an  inatant    -Bead 
1W  oath  here,  whether  aa  *tis  here  wt  fiwth, 
'Ae  weeding  Mtiifiea  you.    They're  all  read  it» 
Each  in  hit  torn,  and  eadi  one  will  aubicribe 
ffia  iadmdnal  ■gnatore. 

MAX.  (raodf >. 


ISOLAIfl. 

Hat  nanda  to  my  eara  Tory  nmch  like  1 
And  being  interpreted,  pray  what  may't 


8C£NBIZ. 

Tatmnr,  NmiAmf. 
•miTiKT  (ftadhmt  to  NKtTMAji n  who  U  waiiuig  at  da 

mde-iaUet  and  tiepi  forward  with  Urn  to  the  §dge  of 

theekige). 
Have  you  the  copy  with  you,  Neamannf   Qhra  it 
It  may  be  chai^  for  the  odwr! 

IfKtniAllN. 

I  have  oopiad  it 
Letter  by  letter,  line  by  line ;  no  ay 
Would  e*er  diaoover  odier  diJBarenca, 
Save  only  the  omianon  of  that  clauie, 
According  to  your  Excellencjr'B  order. 


Ri|^!  lay  it  yonder,  and  away  widi  1 
It  has  peribrm'd  iti  buwnam    to  the  fire  widi  1^— 
[NKUMAmi  laye  the  copy  on  the  iaik,  and  tkpa 
back  again  to  the  tiie  t&U§. 


SCENE  X. 


KT. 

I  will  aerve  a  thankleat  mailer. 


MAX. 

i  aa  our  aupreme  Commander,  the  illua- 
I  Duke  of  Friedland,  in  conwquence  of  the  man- 
iMd  affioDiB  and  grievancea  which  ha  haa  received, 
had  jinanaMid  hia  determmation  to  quit  die  flmperor, 
hot  on  oar  unanimoua  entreaty  haa  graciooaly  con- 
aenled  to  remain  atill  with  the  army,  and  not  to  part 
ftm  «i  without  our  approbation  thereof;  ao  we,  col- 
leciivaly  and  eocA  ta  parficvlar,  in  the  Btead  of  an  oath 
peenoaOy  taken,  do  hereby  oblige  ouraelvea— like- 
wiaa  by  him  honorably  and  ftithfiilly  to  hold,  and  in 
■awiae  whataoever  fiom  him  to  part,  and  to  be  ready 
to  ihad  Sm  hia  intereata  the  laat  drop  of  our  blood,  ao 
ftt;  namely,  aa  oar  oalh  to  the  Ea^eror  wSl  permiL 
(Tlaar  laM  worde  are  rtpeaied  bf  laoLANi.)  In  teati- 
wa^  of  whioh  we  adbacribe  our  naaea." 

TXRT8KT. 

Itwr!    ate  you  willing  to  aubacribe  thia  paper? 

laOLANL 

Wiyahonldbenot?  All  oakera  of  honor 
Gas  <*o  It,  ^,  moat  do  it— Pen  and  ink  hare! 

TUTBKT. 

Hay,  let  it  raat  till  aAer  meaL 

taoLANi  (drawing  Max.  aUmg). 
Caaia,MKL, 
[Both  teat  theauehet  at  their  tahU. 


Illo  (coaMf  oMl  from  the  eecond  ckamber'U  Tketckt 

ILLO. 

How  goea  it  with  young  Picoolomini  f 

TERT8KT. 

All  right,  I  think.    He  haa  atarted  no  olgection. 

ILLO. 

He  ia  the  only  one  I  fear  about — 

He  and  hia  iadier.    Have  an  eye  on  both ! 

TX11T8KT. 

How  looka  it  at  your  tablet  you  Ibrget  not 
To  keep  them  warm  andatirringf 

ILLO. 

O,  quite  cordial. 
They  are  quite  cordial  in  the  acheme.  We  have 
And  Xm  aa  I  predicted  (00.    Already 
It  ia  the  talk,  not  merely  to  maintain 
The  Duke  in  atation.  **  Since  we  *re  once  for  all 
Together  and  unanimoua,  why  not,*' 
Saya  Montecuculi,  *«  ay,  why  not  onward. 
And  make  conditiona  with  the  Emperor 
Tliere  in  hia  own  Vienna  f*  Truat  me,  Count, 
Were  it  not  for  theae  aaid  PiccokMnini, 
We  mi^  have  apared  ouraelvea  die  cheat 


AndBoder? 


Hbwgoeaitdieref  Huah! 


SCENE  XI. 


To  them  enter  Botlxe  from  the  eecond  UUe. 

BITTLKR. 

Don't  diaturb  youraelvea. 
Field  Marriial,  I  have  undenrtood  you  perTecdy. 
Good  luck  be  to  the  acheme ;  and  aa  for  me, 

{Wtthan  air  of  myetery. 
Tou  may  depend  upon  me. 

TLLO  {with  woaeitfy, 

May  we,  Budert 


With  or  widiout  the  dauae,  all  one  to  me! 
Tou  underMand  me?  My  fidelity 
Tha  Duke  may  put  to  any  prooP— I'm  widi  him ! 
Tell  him  ro!  I'm  die  Emperor'h officer, 
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Ai  Umg  aa  *tii  his  pletiture  to  ramain 

The  Emperor*8  general !  and  Friedland*8  lervant, 

Ai  aoon  aa  it  ihall  plaaae  him  to  become 

Hiaownloid. 

TiaTSKT. 

You  would  make  a  good  exchange* 
No  Btem  eoonomist,  no  Feidinand* 
Is  he  to  whom  yon  plight  your  servicea. 

BOTLCR  {with  a  haughty  look), 
I  do  not  put  up  my  fidelity 
To  sale,  Count  Tertaky!  Half  a  year  ago 
I  would  not  have  advised  you  to  have  made  me 
An  overture  to  that,  to  which  I  now 
Ofler  myself  of  my  own  free  accord. — 
But  that  is  past!  and  ^  the  Duke,  Field  Marshal, 
I  bring  myself  together  with  my  regiment 
And  mark  you.  *tis  my  humor  to  believe, 
The  example  which  I  give  will  not  remain 
Without  an  influence. 

ILLO. 

Who  is  ignorant, 
Tliat  the  whole  army  look  to  Cokmel  Butler, 
As  to  a  light  that  moves  before  them  f 

BUTLCR. 

Ey? 
llien  I  repent  me  not  of  that  fidelity 
Which  for  the  length  of  forty  years  I  held. 
If  in  my  sixtieth  year  my  old  good  name 
Can  purchaae  for  me  a  revenge  so  fulL 
Start  not  at  what  I  say,  sir  Generals ! 
My  real  motives — they  concern  not  you. 
AAd  you  yourselves,  I  trust,  could  not  expect 
That  thia  your  game  had  crook'd  my  judgment — or 
That  fickleneaB,  quick  blood,  or  such  like  cause. 
Has  driven  the  old  man  from  the  track  of  honor. 
Which  he  so  long  had  trodden. — Come,  my  friends ! 
I'm  not  thereto  determined  with  Ie«  firmness, 
Becauae  I  know  and  have  look'd  steadily 
At  that  on  which  I  have  determined. 


And  speak  roundly,  what  are  we  to  deem  you  ? 

BUTLKR. 

A  friend !  I  give  you  here  my  hand !  I'm  your's 

With  all  I  have.  Not  only  men,  but  money 

Will  the  Duke  want— Go,  tell  him,  sirs  .* 

I*ve  eam'd  and  laid  up  somewhat  in  his  service. 

I  lend  it  him ;  and  u  he  my  survivor, 

It  has  been  already  long  ago  bequeathe  him. 

He  is  my  heir.    For  me,  I  stand  alone 

Here  in  the  world ;  naught  know  I  of  the  feeling 

That  binds  the  husband  to  a  wife  and  children. 

My  name  dies  with  me.  my  existence  ends. 

ILLO. 

Tis  not  your  money  that  he  needs--a  heart 
like  yours  weighs  tons  of  gold  down,  weighs  down 
millions! 

BUTLUL 

I  came  a  simple  soldier's  boy  from  Ireland 

To  Prague — «nd  with  a  master,  whom  I  buried. 

From  k>west  stable  duty  I  climb'd  up. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  war,  to  this  high  rank. 

The  plaything  of  a  whimsical  good  fortune. 

And  WalleiMtein  too  is  a  child  of  luck; 

I  love  a  fortune  that  is  like  my  own. 


All  powerful  souls  have  kindred  with  each  other. 

BUTLEK. 

This  is  an  awfiil  moment !  to  the  brave, 
To  the  determined,  an  auspicbus  moment 
The  Prince  of  Weimar  arms,  upon  the  Maine 
To  found  a  mighty  dukedom.    He  of  Halberstadt, 
That  Mansfeld,  wanted  but  a  longer  life 
To  have  mark'd  out  with  his  good  sword  a  lordship 
That  should  reward  his  courage.    Who  of  these 
£quals  our  Friedland  7  there  is  nothing,  nothing 
So  high,  but  he  may  set  the  Udder  to  it ! 

TERTSKY 

That 's  spoken  like  a  man ! 

BITTLER. 

Do  you  secure  the  Spaniard  and  Italian— 
I  '11  be  3^ur  warrant  for  the  Scotchman  Losly. 
Come,  to  the  company! 

TCRT8KT. 

Wheiv  is  the  master  of  the  cellar?  Ho! 

Let  the  best  wines  oome  up^    Ho!  cheerly,  boy! 

Luck  comes  to-day,  so  give  her  hearty  welcome. 

[£seam£,  eodk  tohisttUi 


SCENE  xn. 


7^  Master  OP  THE  Cellar  ocfixniafyiDM  Nbuhaxr 
SenaniM  pauing  backwards  and  forwards. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

The  best  wine !  O :  if  my  old  mistreei,  hit  kdy 
mother,  could  but  see  these  wild  gaings  on.  she  woulc 
turn  herself  round  in  her  grave.  Yes.  yes,  sir  officer, 
'tis  all  down  the  hill  with  this  noble  house !  no  end. 
no  modemtion !  And  this  marriage  with  the  Duke'b 
sister,  a  splendid  connexion,  a  very  splendid  oonaai* 
ion !  but  I  will  tell  you,  sir  oflicei;  it  looks  no  good. 

NEDMANN. 

Heaven  forbid!  Why,  at  this  veiy  moment  the 
whole  prospect  is  in  bud  and  blossom ! 

MASTER  OP  THE  CELLAR. 

Tou  thmk  so  ? — Well,  well !  much  may  be  ssid 
on  that  head. 

FIRST  SERVANT  {COmu), 

Burgundy  for  the  fourth  table. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Now,  sir  Ueutenant,  if  this  an'-t  the  seveotietli 
flask— 

PIRBT  SERVANT. 

Why,  the  reason  is,  that  German  lord,  Tiefto- 
bach,  sits  at  that  table. 

MASTER  OP  THE  CELLAR  {conthnuMg  Ats  cKsowrsi 
to  Neumann). 

They  are  soaring  too  high.  They  would  rivil 
kings  and  electors  in  their  pomp  and  splendor;  and 
wherever  the  Duke  leaps,  not  a  minute  does  my  git- 
cious  master,  the  count,  loiter  on  the  brink  (to  tht 
ServarUs.y—WhAt  do  you  stand  there  listenrag  for?  I 
will  let  you  know  you  have  legs  presently.  Oflf!  •*• 
to  the  tables,  see  to  the  flasks !  Look  there !  Count 
PRlfi  has  an  empty  glass  before  him ! 
RUNXER  (comes). 

The  great  service-cup  is  wanted,  sir;  thst  rich 
gold  cup  with  the  Bohemian  arms  on  it  The  Cotint 
sajrs  you  know  which  it  is. 

MASTER  OP  THE  CELLAR. 

Ay !  diat  was  made  for  Frederick's  coronatioo  by 
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the  artiit  Willttm — &ere  vnu  aot  nich  another  pfiie 
m  the  wlkole  boo^  at  Pmguo. 

RUNNXm. 

Tlie  aame  I — a  health  ii  to  go  roond  in  him. 

MA9TKE  OF  TRK  CKLLAR  {thoking  his  head  loAtZe  M 

felcKa  and  rintes  the  aqa). 
This  will  be  ■ometfaing  for  the  tale-beareia— thii 
foea  to  Vienna. 

NKUMANN. 

Pemut  me  to  look  at  it — ^Well  diis  is  a  cup  in- 
deed! How  heavy !  as  well  as  it  may  be,  being  all 
fDkL — ^And  what  neat  things  are  embossed  on  it 
how  natural  and  elegant  they  look! — There,  on 
that  first  quarter,  let  me  see.  That  prond  Amaaon 
there  on  horseback,  she  that  is  taking  a  leap  over 
the  efoaier  and  mitres,  and  carries  on  a  wand  a  hat 
together  with  a  banner,  on  which  there 's  a  goblet 
rsptesonted.  Can  yoo  tell  me  what  all  this  signifies  ? 

HASTER  or  THX  CELLAR. 

Hie  woman  whom  yon  see  here  on  horseback,  is 
Ae  fVee  Election  of  the  Bohemian  Crown.  That  is 
^ywfi^  by  the  round  hat,  and  by  that  fiery  steed  on 
which  she  is  riding.  The  hat  is  the  pride  of  man ; 
ftr  he  who  cannot  keep  his  hat  on  before  kings  and 
lisnofiee  man. 


NSWKAItN. 

But  what  is  the  cup  there  on  the  bannerf 

MASTIR  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Hie  cup  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  Bohemian 
Chnrdi,  as  it  was  in  our  forefiithers*  times.  Our  fore- 
Ubtm  in  die  wan  of  the  Hussites  forced  from  the 
Fgpe  diis  noble  privilege :  for  the  Pope,  you  know, 
win  not  grant  the  cup  to  any  layman.  Your  true 
Motavian  values  nothing  beyond  the  cup ;  it  is  his 
cosily  jewel,  and  has  cost  the  Bohemians  their  precious 
Used  in  many  and  many  a  battle. 

NEWMANN. 

And  what  says  that  chart  that  hangs  m  the  air 
ovw  it  allf 


MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

That  aignifim  the  Bohemian  letter-rosral,  which  we 
forced  from  the  Emperor  Rudolph— a  precious,  never 
Id  be  enough  valued  parchment,  that  secures  to  the 
new  dinrch  the  old  privileges  of  free  ringing  and 
open  psalmody.  But  since  he  of  Steirmark  has  ruled 
over  na,  that  is  at  an  end ;  and  after  the  battle  at 
Pkagoe,  in  which  Count  Pdatine  Frederick  lost  crovim 
and  empire,  our  fiuth  hangs  upon  the  pulpit  and  the 
ahar — and  our  brethren  look  at  their  homes  over 
Ihsir  shoulders;  but  the  letter-royal  the  Emperor 
"*  cut  to  pieces  with  his  scissars. 


IfEintAItN. 

^Why,  my  good  master  of  the  cellar!  you  are  deep 
read  in  the  dironicles  of  your  country ! 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

80  wiere  my  forefothers,  and  for  that  reason  were 
Ae  minBtreli,  and  served  under  Procopius  and  Ziska. 
Peace  be  with  their  ashes !  Well,  well !  they  fought 
fir  a  good  cause  though— Hiere !  carry  it  up ! 

NXWMAIfN. 

9myt  let  roe  but  look  at  this  second  quarter.  Look 
tkmt!  Tlial  is,  when  at  Ptague  Castle  the  Imperial 
Couusallors,  Martinitz  and  Stawata,  were  hurled 
down  head  over  heels.  Tis  even  so!  Uiere  stands 
Cgmt  Thar,  who  commands  it. 

[Rtauter  takee  Ike  mrvice^vp  and  goee  tf  wiA  iL 


MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

O  let  me  never  more  hear  of  that  day.  It  vras  the 
three-and-twentiedi  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand,  six  hundred,  and  eighteen.  It  seems 
to  me  as  it  were  but  yesterday — ^fiom  that  unlucky 
day  it  all  began,  all  die  heart-aches  of  die  country. 
Since  that  day  it  is  now  sixteen  years,  and  thei«  has 
never  once  been  peace  on  the  earth. 

[Health  drunk  aloud  at  the  eacomd  laiU 
The  Prince  of  Weimar!  Huira! 

[At  the  third  and  fourth  taUe 
Long  live  Prince  William!  Long  live  IX^  Bernard! 
Hurra! 

[Music  ttrikee  t^ 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Hear  'em !  Hear  'em !  What  an  uproar ! 

SECOND  SERVANT  (pomes  in  running). 
Did  you  hear?  They  have  drunk  the  prinoe  of 
Weimar's  health. 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

The  Swedish  Chief  Commander! 

FiR^  SERVANT  (gpeoking  at  the  tamt  Iksm). 
The  Lutheran! 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Just  before,  when  Count  Deodate  gave  out  die 
Emperor's  health,  they  were  all  as  mum  as  a  nibbling 
mouse. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Po,  po!  When  the  wine  goes  in,  strange  things 
come  out  A  good  servant  bears,  and  hears  not! — 
You  should  be  nothing  but  eyes  and  feet,  except 
when  you  are  caDed  to. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

[7V>  the  Runner,  to  whom  he  givee  eecredy  aJUuk 
of  wine,  keeping  hie  eye  on  the  Matter  if  the 
Cellar,  standing  between  khn  and  the  Runner. 
Quick,  Thomftf !  before  the  Master  of  the  Cellar 
runs  this  way— 'tis  a  flask  of  Froutigiiac! — Snapped 
it  up  at  die  diird  table — Const  go  off  with  it  f 
RUNNER  {hides  it  in  his  pocket). 
All  right! 

[ExU  the  Second  Servant 
THIRD  SERVANT  (aside  to  the  FirsO* 
Be  on  the  hark.  Jack !  that  we  may  have  ri^t 
plenty  to  tell  to  fiither  Qurvoga— He  will  ghw  us 
right  plenty  of  absolution  in  return  for  it 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

For  that  very  purpose  I  am  alwajrs  having  some- 
thing to  do  bdiind  Illo's  chair. — ^He  is  the  man  for 
speeches  to  make  you  stare  with ! 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  (tO  NeITMANN). 

Who,  pray,  may  that  swarthy  man  be,  he  with  the 
cross,  that  is  chatting  so  confidentially  with  Esterhatsf 

NEWMANN. 

Ay !  he  too  is  one  of  those  to  whom  they  eoofide 
too  much.  He  calls  himself  Maradas,  a  Spaniard  is 
he. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  {impotiendy). 

Spaniard!  Spaniard.* — I  tell  you.  friend^  nodm^ 
good  comes  of  those  Spaniards.  All  these  ootlandisb 
follows*  are  litde  better  than  rogues. 


•  There  ie  a  bomor  in  tbe  originel  wliieb  eenoot  be  rivea  iiv 
the  trendatioo.  "  Die  Wdtken  elle,*'  etc.  wbieb  word  io  ela*- 
ncal  Germnn  meant  the  Italieait  aluim ;  but  in  ile  firat  aapaii. 
end  at  preannt  in  the  ffulgttr  uae  of  the  word,  msnifiet  tbraiffnere 
in  reoeral.  Our  word  waloatt.  I  suppoae.  roeana  aelleadM 
uoli^WalhB  noeee,  in  Oennan  "Webebe  Nlme.*'  T. 
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IIBWIIAinf. 

Fj,  fy !  you  dioold  not  «y  n,  ftirad.  Thtre  mn 
OBong  them  our  very  beit  genemb,  and  thoee  oo 
whom  die  Duke  at  Uut  moment  reliee  the  moit 

MAITKE  OF  THE  CCLLAH. 

[TkkmgtkeJUuk  out  cf  the  Rmmer'tpotM. 
My  ion,  it  will  be  broken  to  piecee  in  your  pocket 
[TuiTSKT  kmrriti  in,feUhu  away  the  paper,  and 
eaU$  to  «  Servant  for  Pen  and  hik,  andgoee  to 
the  hank  €f  iheSiage, 
■ABTKE  OF  THE  cxLLAii  ((o  tht  SorvanU). 
TIm  lieatenant-General  standi  ap.-^Be  on  the 
watclL^Now !  They  break  up^ — Ofi;  and  move  back 
uia  lonnL 

[Tkey  riae  at  all  the  taUe»,  the  Servants  hurry  cf 
thefront  cf  the  Stage  to  the  taUee;  paH  rfthe 
guette  come  forward. 


SCENE  xm. 


OoTATlo  PicooLOMiNi  ontert  into  cmvertation  with 
AfABADAS,  and  both  place  themedves  quite  on  the 
edge  of  the  Stage  on  one  tide  ef  the  Proeoemum. 
On  the  tide  direedy  oppotite.  Max.  Piccolomini,  by 
kimtdft  htl  in  thought,  and  taking  no  part  in  any 
thing  that  it  going  forward.  T%e  noddle  tpaoe  be- 
tween both,  Imt  rather  more  distant  from  the  edge  if 
ike  Stage,  isfUed  up  by  Butlbe,  Isolani,  Goetz, 
TnravBACH,  and  KoLAira 

uox^m  {whUe  the  Ckmpany  is  coming  forward). 
Good  ni^t,  good  night,  Kolatto !  Good  night,  Lieu- 
tenantGeneral ! — ^I  diould  rather  lay,  good  morning. 

GOKTZ  (to  TiEFENBACH). 

NoUe  brother!  {making  the  usual  coa^aUment  after 
mealt). 

TIEFENBACH. 

Ay !  *twai  a  royal  feait  indeed. 

GOETZ. 

Tea,  my  Lady  Coante«  undemandi  these  matters 
Her  mother^n-law,  Heaven  rest  her  soul,  taught  her! 
— ^Ah!  that  was  a  housewife  ibr  you ! 


There  was  not  her  like  in  all  Bohemia  for  setting 
out  a  table. 

OGTAYio  (atide  to  Mabadas). 

Do  me  die  fiivor  to  talk  to  me — talk  of  what  you 
win— or  of  nothing.  Only  preserve  the  appearance 
at  least  of  talking.  I  would  not  wish  to  stand  by 
myseU;  and  yet  I  conjecture  that  there  will  be  goings 
on  here  wordiy  of  our  attentive  observation.  {He 
continues  to  fix  his  eye  on  ike  whole  following  scene). 
I80LANI  {on  the  point  (f  going), 

lights!  lighli! 

iVBTiKT  {adeandng  with  the  Paper  to  Isolani). 

NoUe  brother;  two  minutes  hmger! — Hers  is 
aomething  to  subscribe. 

nOLANI. 

Snbaoribe  as  much  as  you  like— hut  you  most  ex- 
cose  me  fiom  reading  it. 

TEBT8ET. 

Hiere  is  no  need.    It  is  the  oath,  which  you  have 
already  read.— Only  a  few  marks  of  your  pen ! 

[laoLANi  hands  oner  ike  Paper  to  Octavio  raped- 
fuUy. 

TEBTSKT. 

Nay,  nay,  fine  come  fiist  setved.  There  is  no  pre- 


cedenoe  hers.  (Octavio  runs  over  £fte  Paper  vdl 
apparent  ind^erence,  Tebtsky  watihea  him  at  some 
distance). 

ooETS  (to  TebiekV) 
Noble  Count !  with  your  penrnanoii—- Good  night. 

TEBT8KT. 

Where's  the  hurry?  Come,  one  other  < 
draught  (7b  tke  servant^— Bo  I 


GOETZ. 

table. 


Excuse 

A  tfaimble-fiill! 

OOETS. 

Excuse  me. 

TIEFENBACH  {sitS  dowt^ 

Pftrdon  me,  nobles  J—llus  standing  doeaneleciM 
with  me. 

TEBTBXT. 

Consult  only  your  own  convenience,  Genersl ! 

TIEFENBACH. 

Gear  at  head,  sound  in  stomach— only  sqy  1^ 
won't  cany  me  any  longer. 

moLANi  (pointing  at  his  eorpulenoe). 
Poor  legs !  bow  should  they  ?  such  an  unraeroifid 
load !  (Octavio  subscribes  his  name,  and  reaches  ettr 
the  Paper  to  Tebtsxy,  lofto  gives  it  to  Ibolani  ;  and 
he  goes  to  the  table  to  sign  his  noaie). 

TIEFENBACH. 

Twas  that  war  in  Pomerania  thai  first  bnra^  it 
on.  Out  in  all  weathers— ice  and  snow — no  help  far 
it— I  shall  never  get  the  better  of  it  all  the  d^  of 
my  lift. 

GOETZ. 

Why,  in  simple  verity,  your  Swede  makes  no  nics 
inquiries  about  the  season. 

TEBTSXY  {observing  Isolani,  whose  hamd  tremibs 
excessively,  so  that  he  can  scarce  direct  his  pen).  Hits 
you  had  that  ugly  complaint  long,  noble  hralher^ 
Dispatch  it. 

isolani. 
The  sins  of  youth!  I  have  already  triad  the  cfas* 
lybeate  waters.    Well — ^I  must  bear  iL 

[Tebtsky  ^rtew  the  Paper  to  Mabadas  ;  he  steps 
to  tke  tcMe  to  subscribe. 

OCTAVIO  (advancing  to  BtrrLEB)* 
You  are  not  over-fond  of  die  oifies  of  Bacchus 
Cokmel!  I  have  observed  it    Ton  wo«U.  I  dunki 
find  yourself  more  to  your  liking  in  the  uproar  of  a 
batde.  dum  of  a  feast 


I  most  confess,  'tis  not  in  my  way. 

OCTAVIO  (stepping  nearer  to  him  friendUlj/)' 

Nor  in  mine  either,  I  can  assure  you ;  and  I  w 
not  a  little  gkd,  my  much-honored  Cokmel  Boder,  dist 
we  agree  so  well  in  our  opinions.  A  half-doaen  good 
friends  at  most,  at  a  small  round  table,  a  gla*  ^ 
genuine  Tokay,  open  hearts,  and  a  rational  ooovcne' 
tion— that's  my  taste ! 

%  BOTLBB. 

And  mine  too,  when  it  can  be  had. 
{7^  jxQier  comes  to  Tiefenbach,  w^f''*^ 
over  it  at  the  some  time  with  GoETi  and 
KoLATTO.  Mabadas  in  the  mean  time  !•• 
turns  to  Octavio.  AU  this  takes  place,  1h* 
conversation  with  Botleb  ptucesding  <^ 
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ocTAYio  (ptirodMeiHg  Makadas  to  Butlke. 

Dm  Bilihwar  Mairadai !  likewJM  %  man  of  our 

Umi^  and  kag  ago  your  adininr.      [Botlbr  Achm. 

ocTAVio  (ecnthutimg^ 

Toa  are  aatranger  hera—'twat  but  yetterday  you 

awinod    yba  are  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  meana 

here^    T  ia  a  ^fetched  place— I  know,  at  our  age, 

one  knrea  to  be  mug  and  quiet*— What  if  you  moved 

yoorlodgingaf— Come,  be  my  visitor.  (BuTi«n  moAm 

« Imo  bmey  Nay,  without  compliment  .^— For  a  fUend 

like  yoa»  I  have  atiU  a  comer  remaining. 

moTLMM,  ieoUly), 

Tour  obliged  humble  aervant,  my  Lord  Lieu- 

tonantOeneral ! 

[Ths  p^ier  come$  to  EoTiMMtwho  gon  to  the  UdfU 

to  mAtcnbe  U.    The  front  (jf  the  Mage  it  vo- 

cttntt  90  that  both  the  PtccojiOmiria,  each  on 

the  tide  where  he  had  been  from  the  com- 

mencement  of  the  ecene^  remom  atone. 

ocTATio  {after  having  tome  time  waldied  hie  eon  in 

Ance,  advancee  eomewhat  nearer  to  him).    You  were 

kmg  afaaent  fiom  ua,  fiiend ! 

MAX. 

I urgent  boainea  detained  me. 

OCTAVia 

And,  I  ofaaerve,  you  are  still  abaent ! 

MAX. 

Too  know  thia  crowd  and  bustle  alwaya  makea 


ocTAVio  (fldvandng  tdU  nearer\ 
Majr  I  be  permitted  to  ask  what  the  business  waa 
that   detained    you  f     TVrtofty  knowi  it  without 
■■kingf 

MAX. 

What  doea  Tertsky  know  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

He  waa  the  only  one  who  did  not  miss  you. 
BOLAin  iwho  hat  been  attending  to  them  from  tome 
diatanctf  ttept  up). 
Wen  done,  &Aer !  Rout  out  lUs  baggage  *.    Beat 
ophia  quarters!  there  is  something  there  that  should 
Botbe. 

TiHTBKT  (tR£Jk  the  popei^ 
Is  there  none  wanting  ?    Have  the  whole  sub- 
senbedr 

OCTAVIO. 

AH 

TnraxT  ieaOing  aloud). 
Ho!  Wboaubecribes? 

BOTLVS  (to  TniTSKT). 

CovDit  die  namea.  There  ou^t  to  be  just  thirty. 


la  croas. 

TIUmiBACR. 

'  That  *a  my  mark. 

laoLAin. 
He  cannot  write  ;  but  his  croas  is  a  good  croas, 
and  ia  honored  by  Jews  as  well  as  Chris^uis. 
OCTAVIO  (prettet  on  to  Max.). 
Come,  General !  let  us  go.    It  is  late. 

TKaTBKT. 

One  Piecotomini  only  has  signed. 

isoLAjn  (pointing  to  Max.). 

Look!  diat  is  your  man,  that  statue  there,  who 
has  had  neither  eye,  ear,  nor  tongue  for  us  the  whole 
evemmg.  (Max.  receieet  the  paper  from  Txrtbkt, 
■Ueft  he  lookt  ttpon  aoosatfy). 


SCENE  XIV. 

To  (heae  enter  Illo  from  the  inner  room.  HehaaiM 
hit  hand  the  golden  termce-aq>,  and  it  ettremdy 
diatempered  wUh  drinking:  Gorrz  and  BuTLXft 
foOow  him,  endeavoring  to  heep  him  bach 

ILLO. 

What  do  you  want  f  Let  me  go. 

GOXTZ  and  BUTunt. 
Drmk  no  more,  Illo !  For  heaven's  sake,  drink  no 


iLLO  (geet  up  to  OcTAVK),  and  thakee  him  eordUUy 
by  Ae  handt  and  then  drinkt). 
Octavio!  I  bring  this  to  you !  Let  all  grudge  be 
drowned  in  this  fHendly  bowl !  I  know  well  enough, 
ye  never  toved  me — Devil  take  me !— and  I  never 
loved  you! — I  am  always  even  with  people  in  that 
way !— Let  what 's  past  be  past — that  is,  you  under- 
stand— ^forgotten!  I  esteem  you  infinitely.  (Em- 
bracing him  repeatedly).  You  have  not  a  dearer 
fKend  on  earth  than  I— but  that  you  know.  The 
fellow  that  cries  rogue  to  3^0  calls  me  viHain  and 
I  'U  atrangle  him ! — my  dear  friend  I 

TRRTSKT  (whiapering  to  hm). 
Art  in  thy  senses  ?  For  heaven's  sake,  TOo,  lUnk 
where  you  are! 

njA>  (aloud). 
What  do  you  mean  ?— There  are  none  but  fiienda 
here,  are  there  f  (Laoka  round  the  uMe  eirde  with  a 
jetty  and  triumphant  air.)  Not  a  sneaker  among  m, 
thank  Heaven! 

TXRTSKT  (to  BuTLEft,  eagetlff). 
Take  him  off  with  you,  force  him  0^  I  entreat 
you,  Butler! 

BiTTLEm  (to  Illo). 
FMd  Marshal!  a  word  with  you.    (Laada  him  to 
the  aideboard.) 

iLLO  (ooniaoffy). 
A  thooaand  for  one ;  Fill*-Fill  it  oooe  OMNre  op 
to  the  brim.— To  this  gallant  man's  health ! 
DOLAin  (to  Max.,  whoidlthe  whUe  haa  been  ataring 
on  the  paper  with  JiMd  but  vacant  eyeti). 
Slow  and  sure,  my  noUe  brodierf— &st  paraad 
it  all  yett    Some  words  yet  to  go  through  l-^-Ha ! 
MAX.  (waking  aa  from  a  dream). 
What  ami  to  do? 

mTSKY,  and  at  the  aame  Itaie  isolanl 
Sign  your  name.  (Octavio  dtreete  hia  eyea  an  him 
unlh  intenae  anxiety). 

MAX.  (reiuma  the  paper). 
"Let  it  stay  till  to-morrow.    It  is  buaineaa — to-day  I 
am  not  sufficiently  collected.    Send  it  to  me  to- 
morrow. 

TBRTSKT. 

Nay,  collect  yourself  a  little. 

ISOLAJfL 

Awake,  man !  awake ! — Come,  thy  signature,  and 
have  done  with  it!  Whatf  Thou  art  the  youngest 
in  the  whole  company,  and  wouldst  be  wiser  than 
all  of  us  together  7    Look  there  !  thy  fitdier  haa 

;ned— we  have  all  signed. 

TERT8KT  (to  OCTAVIO). 

Use  your  influence.    Instruct  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son  is  at  the  age  of  discretion. 

nxo  (toeivet  the  aermce-a^  on  (he  aideboard^ 
What 's  4he  dispute  f 
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TKftTIKT. 

He  dedines  mbMrnbing  the  paper. 

MAX. 

I  ny,  it  may  aa  well  stay  tOl  ttHnorrow. 

ILLO. 

It  cannot  itay.  We  have  all  anbacribed  lo  ii— 
and  ao  moat  yon* — Ton  muat  aubacribe. 

MAX. 

nio,  good  night! 

nxo. 

No!  Ton  come  not  off  lo!  The  Doke  shall  lewn 
who  are  hii  firienda.  (AU  coOeet  rami  Illo  amd 
Max.) 


What  my  lentimenla  are  towards  the  Duke,  the 
Duke  knowa,  every  one  knowa— what  need  of  this 
wildstuff? 

ILLO. 

This  ia  the  thanka  the  Duke  geH  tor  his  partiality 
to  Italians  and  fiireigners. — Us  Bohemiana  he  holds 
ibr  little  better  than  dullards — nothing  pleases  him 
but  what 's  outlandish. 
TBRTBKT  (tn  extnwte  e$nbarra$tmeiU,  to  (ke  Ccmmtnd' 

er$,  who  at  Iixo'a  words  giee  a  tmdden  ttarU  as 

preparing  to  reoentlkem). 

It  ia  the  wine  that  speaks,  and  not  hia  reaaon. 
Attend  not  to  him,  I  entreat  you. 

laoLAMi  {with  a  bitter  latigk). 

Wine  iaventa  nothing :  it  only  tattles. 

ILLO.    . 

He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  Tour  lender 
coosdencea  !  Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  back< 
door,  by  a  puny  proviao 

TERTBKY  (interrupting  Am). 
He  ia  stark  mad— don't  listen  to  him ! 

TLLO  (raidi^  his  Mice  to  the  highest  pitch). 
Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  jntmso^— What  of 
the  proviso  f  The  devil  lake  this  proviao ! 
MAX.  {has  his  attention  roused,  and  looks  again  into  the 
paper). 

What  Is  there  here  then  of  such  perilous  import  f 
Ton  make  me  curious — ^I  must  look  closer  at  it 
TXRT8KT  (in  a  low  voice  to  Illo). 
What  are  you  doing,  Illo  ?  You  are  ruining  us. 

TISFXIIBACH   (to  KOLATTO). 

Ay,  ay !  I  obaerved,  that  before  we  sat  down  to 
aupper,  it  was  read  difierently. 

OOCTZ. 

Why,  I  seemed  to  think  so  too. 

I80LANL 

What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  Where  there  atand  other 
namea,  mine  can  stand  toa 

TIEFKNBACH. 

Before  aupper  there  was  #  certain  proviao  therein, 
or  short  claiMe  concerning  our  duties  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

BUTLxa  (to  one  of  the  Commanders). 

For  shame,  for  shame !  Bethink  you.  What  is  the 
main  busineas  here  ?  The  question  now  is,  whether 
we  shall  keep  our  General,  or  let  him  retire.  One 
must  not  take  these  things  too  nicely  and  over-ecru- 
pulously. 

isoLANi  {to  one  of  the  Generals). 

Did  the  Duke  make  any  of  these  provisoes  when 
he  gave  yon  jom  regiment  f 

TEJIT8KY  (to  GOETZ). 

Or  when  he  gave  you  the  office  of  army-por* 
yrajwaoer,  which  bringa  you  in  yearly  a  thousand 


He  ia  a  rascal  who  makea  us  out  to  be  fogves.  If 
there  be  any  one  that  wants  saiisiaGtiQn,  let  him  sqr 
ao, — ^I  am  his  man. 

TIKFXNBACB. 

Softly,  softly !  T  was  but  a  word  or  tm. 
MAX.  (haeing  read  the  paper  gives  U  ftoeft). 
Till  to-morrow,  therefore! 

iLLO  (stammering  vilh  rage  and  fvry,  loses  sB  east 
mand  over  hoMdf,  and  presents  the  paper  to  Max. 
with  one  hand,  and  his  sword  in  the  other). 
Subscribe— JudM* 

laOLANL. 

Out  upon  3^u,  nio ! 

ocTAVio,  TEETBKT,  BUTLn  (off  togetker). 
Down  with  the  sword! 
MAX.  (rushes  on  him  suddenly  and  disarms  him.  Am 

to  Count  Tketskv). 
Take  him  off  to  bed. 

[Max.  leaves  the  stage.  Illo  cursing  and  raving  u 
held  back  by  some  cf  the  Officers,  and  t 
a  universal  confusion  the  Curtain  drops. 


ACTm. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Chamber  tn  PiccoLOMiNi'a  Mmitow — h  islfi^ 

OcTAVio  PiccoLOMiin.    A  Valet  de  Chamire,  wiA 
Lights. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  when  my  son  comes  m,  conduct  him  hidMi^ 

What  is  the  hour! 

VALKT. 

T  is  on  the  point  of  morning. 

OCTAVIO. 

Set  down  the  light    We  mean  not  lo  nialinss 

You  may  retire  to  sleep. 

[Exit  Valet.  Octavio  paces,  wtusing,  across  Af 
chamber  ,*  Max.  Piccolomini  enters  uneh- 
served,  and  looks  at  his  father  for  soaw  aia> 
ments  in  silence. 

MAX. 

Art  thou  oflended  with  me  ?  Heaven  knows 

That  odious  business  was  no  foult  of  minew 

T  is  true,  indeed,  I  saw  thy  aignature. 

What  thou  badst  sanction'd,  should  not,  it  might  aetfli. 

Have  come  amisi  to  me.    But — *t  is  my  natnro 

Thou  know*st  that  in  such  matterB  I  muat  follow 

My  own  light,  not  another's. 

OCTAVIO  (goes  up  to  him,  and  embraces  Asm). 
Follow  it» 

0  follow  it  still  further,  my  best  son ! 
To-night,  dear  boy !  it  haUi  more  ftithfuUy 
Guided  thee  than  the  example  of  thy  fiither. 

MAX. 

Declare  thyself  less  darkly. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  vnll  doao. 
For  after  what  has  taken  place  this  ni^t. 
There  must  remain  no  secreta  *twixt  us  twa 

[Bothse 
Max.  Piccolomini !  what  thinkest  thou  of 
The  oath  that  was  sent  round  for  signaturea  ? 

MAX. 

1  hold  it  for  a  thing  of  harmlees  import. 
Although  I  love  not  these  set  declararinna. 
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OCTAVIO. 

And  on  no  other  ground  hast  thoa  refiised 
TlkB  flgnatan  th^fiiiahad  wrested  from  thaef 

MAX. 

It  wee  a  eerioue  bnainoie        I  wee  abeent — 
TIm  afiair  itedf  eeem'd  mot  eo  ui^nt  to  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Be  opeo.  Max.    Thou  hadst  then  no  empicion  f 

MAX. 

Siapidoii  I  what  euepicion  7  Not  the  least 

OCTAVIO. 

Thank  thy  good  Angel,  Picookouni : 

Eb  drew  thee  back  unoonscioiis  fiom  the  abjres. 

MAX. 

I  know  not  what  thou  meaneet. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  wUl  tell  thee. 
Fain  would  they  have  extorted  from  thee,  son. 
The  noction  of  thy  name  to  villany ; 
Tea,  with  a  single  flourish  of  thy  pen. 
Made  thee  renounce  thy  duty  and  thy  honor ! 

MAX  (rteet). 
Ociavio! 

OCTAVIO. 

Patience  I  Seat  youraelf    Much  yet 
Hast  thou  to  hear  from  me,  friend . — ^hast  for  years 
lived  in  incomprehensible  illusion. 
Before  thine  eyes  is  Treason  drawing  out 
As  black  a  web  as  e'er  was  spun  for  venom : 
A  power  of  hell  o'erclouds  thy  understanding. 
I  dare  no  longer  stand  in  silence — dare 
No  longer  see  thee  wandering  on  in  darkness. 
Nor  pluck  the  bandage  fVom  thine  eyes. 

MAX. 

My  father 
Tel,  ere  tbou  speakest,  a  moment's  pause  of  thought! 
If  joar  discloBuree  should  appear  to  be 
Coqiectures  only--and  abnoet  I  fear 
lliey  will  be  nothing  furthei^-epare  them !  I 
Aa  not  in  that  collected  mood  at  present, 
Tket  I  could  listen  to  them  quietly. 

OCTAVIO. 

"Hie  deeper  cause  thou  hast  to  hate  this  Ught, 

The  more  impatient  cause  have  I,  my  ton. 

To  fbtee  it  on  thee.   To  the  innocence 

And  wisdom  of  thy  heart  I  could  have  trusted  thee 

With  oabn  assurance — ^but  I  see  the  net 

Prepaiing — and  it  is  thy  heart  itself 

Alanns  me  for  thine  innocence— that  secret, 

[Fixing  kis  eye  ttadfaatly  on  kU  ion^sface. 
Which  dioa  ooncealest,  forces  mtiie  from  me. 

[Max.  attempts  to  answer,  but  heniatett  and  casts 
his  eyes  to  the  ground  embarrassed. 
OCTAVIO  (after  a  pause). 

Know,  dien,  they  are  duping  thee! — a  most  foul 
game 

Widi  thee  and  with  us  all — ^nay,  hear  me  calmly— 

The  Duke  even  now  is  playing.    He  assumes 

The  mack,  as  if  he  would  forsake  the  anny ; 

And  in  this  momem  makes  he  preparations 

That  army  from  the  Emperor  to  steal. 

And  carry  it  over  to  the  enemy ! 

MAX. 

That  bw  Priest's  legend  I  know  well,  but  did  not 
Expect  to  hear  it  from  thy  mouth. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  mouth, 


From  which  thou  hearest  it  at  this  present  moment, 
Doth  warrant  thee  that  it  is  no  Priest's  legend. 

BfAX. 

How  mere  a  maniac  they  supposed  the  Duke ! 
What,  he  can  meditate  ?— the  Duke  t — can  dream 
That  he  can  lure  away  full  thirty  thousand 
Tried  troops  and  true,  all  honorable  soldiers, 
More  than  a  thousand  noblemen  among  them. 
From  oaths,  from  duty,  from  their  honor  lure  them. 
And  make  them  all  unanimous  to  do 
A  deed  that  brands  them  scoundrels  7 

OCTAVIO. 

Such  a  deed, 
^th  such  a  front  of  infamy,  the  Duke 
Noways  desires — what  he  requires  of  us 
Bears  a  for  gentler  appellation.    Nothing 
He  wishes,  but  to  give  the  Empire  peace. 
And  so,  because  the  Emperor  hates  this  peace. 
Therefore  the  Duke — the  Duke  will  force  him  to  it 
All  parts  of  the  empire  will  he  pacify. 
And  for  his  trouble  will  retain  in  payment 
(What  he  has  already  in  his  gripe>— Bohemia ! 

MAX. 

Has  he,  Octa\io,  merited  of  us, 

That  we — that  we  should  think  so  vilely  of  himf 

OCTAVIO. 

What  we  would  think  is  not  the  question  here, 
The  afiair  speaks  for  itself— end  clearest  proofs! 
Hear  me,  my  son — 'tis  not  unknown  to  thee, 
In  what  ill  credit  with  the  court  we  stand. 
But  little  dost  thou  know,  or  guess,  what  tricks, 
What  base  intrigues,  what  lying  artiiicea. 
Have  been  employ'd — for  tins  aole  end — to  sow 
Mutiny  in  the  camp !  All  bands  are  loosed — 
Loosed  all  the  bands,  that  link  the  officer 
To  his  liege  Emperor,  all  that  bind  the  soldier 
Aflfectionately  to  the  citizen. 
Lawless  he  stands,  and  threateningly  beleaguen 
The  state  he's  bound  to  guard.   To  such  a  height 
Tis  swoln,  that  at  this  hour  the  Emperor 
Before  his  arnue»— his  own  armies — trembles ; 
Yea,  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  fears 
The  traitors'  poniards,  and  is  meditating 

To  huny  off  and  hide  his  tender  oflipring 

Not  fiom  the  Swedes,  not  from  the  Lutherans — 
No!  from  his  own  troops  hide  and  hurry  diem! 

MAX. 

Cease,  cease !  thou  torturost,  shatterest  me.    I  know 
That  oft  we  tremble  at  an  empty  terror ; 
But  the  false  phantasm  brings  a  real  misery 

OOTAVIO. 

It  is  no  phantasm.     An  inteatine  war. 
Of  all  the  moat  unnatural  and  cruel,  ^ 
Will  bunt  out  into  flames,  if  instantly 
We  do  not  fly  and  stifle  it.    The  Generab 
Are  many  of  them  long  ago  won  over; 
The  subtdtems  are  vacillating — whole 
Regiments  and  garrisons  are  vacillating. 
To  fbreignert  our  strong-holds  are  intruited  ; 
To  that  suspected  Scha%olch  is  the  whole 
Force  of  Silesia  given  up :  to  Tertsky 
Five  regiments,  foot  and  horse — to  Isidani, 
To  nio,  Kinsky,  Buder,  th^  beat  troopa. 


Likewise  to  bodi  of  us. 
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OOTATIO. 

BectoM  dM  Doke 
BeBeTW  lie  hm  wearad  m-HBomm  to  lure  w 
Still  fiirthar  oa  by  fpleodid  promiiiw 
To  ma  he  portkmi  forth  the  priDcedomi,  Gkti 
And  Segan;  and  too  plain  I  fee  the  angel 
With  which  he  doobto  not  to  catch  Oae. 


I  ten 


No!  no! 


OOTATIO. 

O  open  yet  thine  9ym ! 
And  Id  what  porpoae  think'it  thou  he  has  call*d  iia 
Hither  to  Filaen  ?  to  avail  himaelf 
Of  our  advice  ?— O  when  did  Friedland  ever 
Need  our  advice  f— Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me. 
To  sell  ourselves  are  we  called  hither,  and 
Decline  we  that— to  be  his  hostages. 
Therefore  doth  noble  Galas  stand  aloof; 
Thy  fother,  too,  thou  wouldst  not  have  seen  here, 
If  higher  duties  had  not  held  him  fetter'd. 

MAX. 

He  makes  no  secret  of  it— needs  make  none— 
That  we  're  called  hither  for  his  sake— he  owns  it 
He  needs  our  aidance  to  maintain  himself^ 
He  did  so  much  for  us ;  and  'tis  but  foir 
That  we  too  should  do  somewhat  now  for  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  know'st  diou  what  it  is  which  we  most  do? 

That  nio's  drunken  mood  betray'd  it  to  thee. 

Bethink  thyself— what  hast  thou  heard,  what  seen  f 

The  oounterfoited  paper — the  omission 

Of  that  particular  clause,  so  fhU  of  meaning. 

Does  it  not  prove,  that  they  would  bind  us  down 

Tonodiinggoodr 

MAX. 

That  oounterfoited  paper 
Appeals  to  me  no  other  than  a  trick 
Of  nio's  own  device.    These  underhand 
Traders  in  great  men's  interests  ever  use 
To  urge  and  hurry  all  things  to  the  extreme. 
They  see  the  Duke  at  variance  with  the  court. 
And  fondly  think  to  serve  him,  when  they  widen 
The  breadi  irreparably.  Trust  me,  fother, 
The  Duke  knows  nothing  of  all  this. 

OOTAVia 

It  grieves  me 
lliat  I  must  dash  to  earth,  diat  I  must  shatter 
A  ftith  so  specious !  but  I  may  not  spare  thee! 
For  this  is  not  a  time  for  tenderness. 
Thou  must  take  measures,  speedy  ones— must  act 
I  dierefore  will  confess  to  thee,  that  all 
Which  I've  mtrueted  to  thee  now— diat  all 
Which  seems  |o  thee  so  unbelievable. 
Thai— yes,  I  will  tell  thee— (epoMs)— Max.!  I  had 

itaU 
From  his  own  mouth— fiom  the  Duke's  moudi  I  had  it 

s  ofttalioii). 

OOTAVIO. 

Himself  oooBded  to  me 
What  I,  'tis  tne,  had  kmg  before  disoover'd 
By  other  means    himself  confided  to  me. 
That  'twas  his  settled  plan  to  join  the  Swedes; 
And,  at  die  head  of  the  1 
Goovel  die  Emperor— 


KAX. 

Hei 
The  Court  has  stung  him— he  is  sore  all  ovsr 
With  injuries  and  idfiunn  i  and  in  a  moment 
Of  irritatioD,  what  if  he,  for  once. 
Forgot  himself  ff  He's  an  impetooos  msn. 

OOTAVIO. 

Nay,  hi  cold  Mood  he  did  conftss  this  to  me : 
And  having  construed  my  astonishment 
Into  a  scruple  of  his  power,  he  show'd  me 
His  written  evidence*— show'd  me  letters, 
Bodi  fiom  die  Saxon  and  die  Swede,  that  gave 
Promise  of  aidance,  and  defined  the  amount. 

MAX. 

It  cannot  be !— can  nU  be  Ir—ean  not  be ! 

Dost  thou  not  see,  it  cannot? 

Thou  wouldst  of  necessity  have  shown  him 

Such  horror,  such  deep  locfaing^— that  or  he 

Had  taken  thee  for  his  better  genius,  or 

Thou  stood'st  not  now  a  living  man  before  me— 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have  laid  open  my  otgoctioDB  to  him. 
Dissuaded  him  with  pressing  earnestness ; 
But  my  abkorretuet  the  lull  sentiment 
Of  my  whole  heart— diat  I  have  sdll  kept  saoed 
To  n^  own  < 


MAX. 

And  flUm  hast  been 
So  treacherous  ?  That  looks  not  like  my  fadier! 
I  trusted  not  thy  words,  when  thou  didst  tell  me 
Evil  of  him !  much  less  can  I  now  do  it, 
Thai  thou  calumniatest  thy  own  sel£ 

OCTAVIO. 

I  dkl  not  dirust  myself  into  his  secrecy. 

MAX. 

Uprightness  merited  his  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

He  waa  no  longer  worthy  of  sinoerily. 

MAX. 

Dissimulation,  sure,  was  still  h 
Of  diecOctavio! 

OOTAVia 

Gave  I  him  a  cause 
To  entertain  a  scruple  of  my  honorf 

MAX. 

That  he  did  not,  evinced  his  confidence. 

OOTAVia 

Dear  son,  it  is  not  always  posable 

StiU  to  preserve  that  inftnt  purity 

Which  the  voice  teaches  in  our  inmost  heart, 

Still  in  alarum,  for  ever  on  the  watch 

Against  the  wiles  of  wicked  men :  e'en  Virtoe 

WUI  sometimes  bear  away  her  outward  lohes 

Soil'd  in  (he  wresde  with  Iniquity. 

This  is  the  curse  of  every  evil  deed. 

That,  propagating  still,  it  brings  forth  evil 

I  do  not  dieat  my  better  soul  with  i    ' 

I  but  perform  my  orders ;  the  Emperor 

Prescribes  my  conduct  to  me.    Dearest  boy, 

Far  better  were  it,  doubtless,  if  we  all 

Obey'd  the  heart  at  all  times ;  but  so  doing. 

In  ^  our  present  sqjoum  with  bad  men. 

We  must  abandon  many  an  honest  olgect 

'Tis  now  our  call  to  serve  the  Emperor; 

By  what  means  he  can  best  be  served— die  heart 

May  whisper  what  it  will— this  is  our  call ! 

GooqIc 
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Itwemi  a  tfaaig  sppointed,  that  to-day 
I  ibiNild  not  oomprahend,  not  undentend  thee. 
Tlw  D«k%  thoa  mftn,  did  honeatly  pour  oat 
lb  heart  to  thee,  bat  for  an  evU  porpoae; 
And  thoa  diibonertly  hait  cheated  him 
For  a  good  porpoae !  I^lence,  I  entreat  thee — 
My  fiiend,  thoa  atealest  not  from  me— 
Ut  DO  DOC  kne  my  &ther ! 

ooTATio  {mqfpntting  reaenlmail). 
As  jet  dioa  imow'at  not  all,  my  mmi.    I  have 
Tecnneifbrttodiacloaetothee.        [After  a 

Dake  Friedland 
Bith  made  hia  praparationa.    He  reliea 
CpOD  hit  atara.    He  deema  ua  anprovided, 
And  thinks  to  fiiU  upon  us  by  snrpriae. 
Yea,  in  his  dream  of  hope,  he  grasps  already 
l\kb  golden  circle  in  his  hand.    He  errs. 
We  loo  have  been  in  action— he  but  grasps 
Bm  evil  fiite,  moat  evil,  most  mysterious ! 

MAX. 

0  nothing  rash,  my  sire !  By  all  Aat's  good 
Let  lae  invoke  thee— do  precipitation ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Wiih  hgirt  tread  stole  he  on  his  eril  way, 
And  light  tread  hath  Vengeance  stole  on  aAer  him. 
Unseen  she  stands  already,  dark  behind  him — 
Bof  one  step  more — ^he  shudders  in  her  grasp ! 
"niOQ  hast  seen  Questenberg  with  me.    As  yet 
"niOQ  know'st  but  his  ostensible  commission : 
He  brooght  with  him  a  prnate  one,  my  son ! 
And  that  vraa  ibr  me  only. 

HAX. 

May  I  know  it  ? 

OCTAVIO  (seues  the  patent). 

Max.! 
[ApauM, 
— In  dus  disclosure  place  I  in  thy  hands 
1W  Empire's  welfare  and  thy  lather's  life. 
I>esr  to  thy  inmost  heart  is  Wallenstein : 
A  powerful  tie  of  love,  oi  veneration, 
Usth  kait  thee  to  him  from  thy  earliest  youth. 
Thoa  nnnrishwr  die  mdU-O  let  roe  stUl 
Aniiripate  thy  loitering  confidence ! 
1^  Acpe  thoa  uuuiisliest  to  knit  thyself 
Yet  * 


OCTAVIO. 

Omyson! 
I  tnn  diy  heart  imdoabliagly.    Bat  am  I 
EipiaUy  sue  of  thy  collectedneas  f 
WOt  thou  be  able,  with  calm  countenance, 
1V>  floler  diis  man's  presence,  when  that  I 
Have  trusted  to  thee  his  whole  fiUef 

MAX. 

According 
Ai  thoB  dost  trust  me,  &ther,  with  his  crime. 

(pcrAVio  takee  a  paper  tnUcf  ki$  eicriimrtr  and 
gituitiohhrL 

MAX. 

What?  bowf  a fhU  Imperial  patent! 

OCTAVIO. 


MAfl*  {Jwi  gbmoet  on  ify 
D*s  Friadlaad^ataianced  and  coodean^d! 


OCTAVIO. 

Even  80^ 
MAX.  (tAroiM  <{oiMi  fAejpqKr). 
O  diis  is  too  much !  O  unhappy  error! 

OCTAVIO. 

Read  on.    Collect  thyaeUI 

MAX.  (er/kir  As  hoi  rmifitrAer,  wUh  a  look  cf  a/rigki 

How!  what!  IVm!  thoa! 

OCTAVIO. 

But  for  the  present  moment,  till  the  King 
Of  Hungary  may  safely  join  the  army, 
la  the  command  assign'd  to  iQe. 

MAX. 

And  think'st  thou, 
Dost  thou  believe,  that  thou  wilt  tear  it  from  him  f 
O  never  hope  it !— Father !  father !  fiither ! 
An  inauspicious  ofBce  is  enjoined  thee. 
This  paper  here — this!  and  vrilt  thoa  enforce  it? 
The  mighty  in  the  middle  of  his  host, 
SwnNinded  by  his  thoosands,  him  wouldst  thou 
Disarm— degrade !  Thou  art  lost,  both  thou  and  all 
of  us. 

OCTAVIO. 

What  hazard  I  incur  thereby,  I  know. 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand.  The  Almighty 
Win  cover  with  his  shield  the  Imperial  house. 
And  dmtler,  in  his  wrath,  the  work  of  darkness. 
The  Emperor  hath  true  servants  still ;  and  even 
Here  in  the  camp,  there  are  enough  brave  men 
Who  for  the  good  cause  will  fight  gallantly. 
The  faithful  have  been  wam'd — the  dangerous 
Are  closely  watch'd.    I  wait  but  the  first  step. 
And  then  immediately 

MAX. 

What!  on  suspicion? 
Immediately  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

The  Emperor  is  no  tjnvnt 
The  deed  alone  he'll  punish,  not  the  wish. 
The  Duke  hath  yet  hia  destiny  in  his  power. 
Let  him  but  leave  the  treason  uncompleted. 
He  will  be  silenily  displaced  from  office, 
And  make  way  to  his  Emperor's  ro3ral  son. 
An  honorable  exile  to  his  castles 
Will  be  a  bene&ction  to  him  rather 
Than  punishment.    But  the  first  open  step 

MAX. 

What  callest  thou  such  a  step  ?  A  wicked  step 
Ne'er  will  he  take ;  but  thou  mightest  eaaify, 
Yea,  thou  hast  done  it,  misinterpret  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  howsoever  punishable  were 

Duke  Friedland's  purposes,  yet  still  the  steps 

Which  he  hath  taken  openly,  permit 

A  mild  construction.    It  is  my  intention 

To  leave  this  paper  wholly  unenforced 

Till  some  act  is  committed  which  convicts  him 

Of  a  higMreason,  without  doubt  or  plea,    . 

And  thfl^  ahall  sentence  him. 


But  who  die  judge  t 


ThyaalC 


For  ever,  then,  this  paper  will  lie  idk 
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OOTATIO. 

Too  foon,  I  fear,  itB  powen  miut  all  be  proved. 
After  the  oounter-pronuBe  of  this  eyening, 
It  cannot  be  but  he  must  deem, himself 
Secure  of  the  majority  ^ith  u$ ; 
And  of  the  army's  general  sentiment 
He  hath  a  pleasing  proof  in  that  petition 
Which  thou  delivered'st  to  him  fix>m  the  regimenti. 
Add  this  too— I  haye  letters  that  the  Rhinegraya 
Hath  changed  his  route,  and  travels  by  forced  marches 
To  the  Bohemian  Forests.    What  thli  purports. 
Remains  unknovni ;  and,  to  confirm  suspicion, 
This  night  a  Swedish  nobleman  arrived  here. 

MAX. 

I  have  thy  word.  Thou  It  not  proceed  to  action 
Before  thou  hast  convinced  me— me  myself 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  it  possible  T  Still,  afWr  all  thou  know'st. 
Canst  thou  believe  still  in  his  innocence  t 

MAX.  {with  enliugUum). 
Thy  judgment  may  mistake ;  my  heart  can  not 

[Moderates  fds  voice  and 
These  reasons  might  expound  thy  spirit  or  mine ; 
But  they  expound  not  Friedland — I  have  fiiith : 
For  as  he  knits  his  fortunes  to  the  stars, 
Even  so  doth  he  resemble  them  in  secret, 
Wonderful,  still  inexplicable  courses ! 
Trust  me,  they  do  him  wrong.    All  will  be  solved. 
These  smokes  at  once  will  kindle  into 
The  edges  of  this  black  and  stormy  cloud 
WUI  brighten  suddenly,  and  we  shall  view 
The  unapproachable  glide  out  in  splendor. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  win  await  it 


SCENE  n. 


OoTAVio  and  Max.  OS  5e/bre.  7b  (Aem  tAe  Valit  of 
thiChambuu 

OCTAVIO. 

How  now,  then  ? 

VALKT. 

A  dispatch  is  at  the  door. 

OCTAVIO. 

So  eaily  f  From  whom  comes  he  then  f  Who  is  it  ff 

VALET. 

Tliat  he  refused  to  tell  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Lead  him  in: 
And,  haik  you— let  it  not  transpire. 

[Exit  Valet;  the  Coknit  tteps  in. 

OCTAVIO. 

Ha!  Comet— is  it  ]rouf  and  fixnn  Count  Galas? 
Give  me  your  letters. 

coknkt. 

The  LieutenantGeneral 
Triisted  it  not  to  letters. 

OCTAVIO 

And  what  is  it  ff 

CORNET. 

H»  bade  me  teU  you— Dare  I  speak  openly  h«i«f 

OCTAVIO. 

My  SCO  knows  all. 

OORlfET. 

We  have  hink 


Wbomff 


The  old  negotiator. 

OCTAVIO  {jtagedy). 
And  you  have  him  f 

CORNET. 

In  the  Bohemian  Forest  Captain  Mohrbcand 
Found  and  secured  him  yestermorning  early: 
He  was  proceeding  then  to  Regensbuig, 
And  on  him  were  dispatches  fhr  the  Swede. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  the  dispatches^— 

CORNET. 

The  Lientenan&GenenI 
Sent  them  that  instant  to  Vienna,  and 
The  prisoner  with  them. 

OCTAVIO. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  tiding! 
That  fellow  is  a  precious  casket  to  us. 
Inclosing  weighty  things. — Was  much  found  on  hiffl^ 

CORNET. 

I  think,  six  packets,  with  Count  Tertsky's  anm 

OCTAVIO. 

None  in  the  Duke's  own  hand  ff 

CORNET. 

Not  diat  I  know. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  old  Sesinaf 

CORNET. 

He  was  sOTely  fiightenU 
When  it  was  told  him  he  must  to  Vienna. 
But  the  Count  Altringer  bade  him  take  heart, 
Would  he  but  make  a  full  and  free  i 


OCTAVIO. 

Is  Altringer  then  with  your  Lord  ?  I  heard 
That  he  lay  sick  at  linz. 

CORNET. 

These  three  days  pssi 
He*s  widi  my  master,  the  LieutenantQeneial, 
At  Frauenbeig.    Already  have  Uiey  sixty 
Small  companies  together,  chosen  men ; 
Respectfully  they  greet  you  with  ( 
That  they  are  only  waiting  your  < 

OCTAVIO. 

In  a  few  days  may  great  events  take  plaoe. 
And  when  must  you  return  ? 

CORNET. 

I  wait  your  orden. 

OCTAVIO. 

Remain  till  evening. 

[Cornet  s^nt^  hU  aaaerU  and  (ibeiaanee,  ani  it 


going. 


No  one  saw  yoo— hat 


cornet. 

No  living  creature.    Through  die  cloister  widnt 
The  Capncfaiiis,  as  usual,  let  me  in. 

OCTAVIO. 

Go,  rest  your  limbs,  and  keep  yourself  oonoealU 
i  hold  it  probable,  that  jret  ere  evening 
I  shall  (fispotefa  you.  The  devebpinent 
Of  Ois  aflair  approaches:  ere  die  day, 
That  even  now  is  dawning  in  die  heaven, 
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Ere  thii  eventful  day  hadi  set,  the  lot 

Hiat  moit  decide  our  fortuaee  will  be  drawn. 

[Exit  CoEiriT. 


SCENE  m. 
OcTATio  and  Max.  Pioooloiiini* 

OCTAVIO. 

Well— and  what  now,  aonf  All  will  icon  be  dear; 
For  all  I'm  certain,  went  through  that  Senna. 

lux.  (wko  tkrough  Ike  wkde  of  the  foregoing  mxne 
kas  heoi  m  a  viohuanivuible  etruggle  qffeeiingi, 
at  length  ekuU  a$  one  reeoLved), 

\  will  procure  me  light  a  riiorter  way. 

FuewelL 

OCTAVIO. 

Where  now? — ^Remain  here. 

MAX. 

To  die  Duke. 

ocTTAVio  {pHarmei^ 
What 

MAX.  {Ttiurmng), 
If  dnu  hast  believed  that  I  shall  act 

A  pan  in  this  thy  phiy- 

IVm  hast  miacalculated  on  me  grievously. 

My  way  must  be  straight  on.  True  with  the  tongue, 

False  with  the  heart — I  may  not,  can  not  be : 

Nor  can  I  snfier  that  a  man  should  trust  roe — 

Ai  In  fiiend  trust  me — and  then  lull  my  conscience 

With  such  low  pleas  as  these : — "  I  ask'd  him  not— 

He  did  it  all  at  his  own  hazard — and 

%  mnah  has  never  lied  to  him." — No,  no! 

Wliat  a  fiiend  takes  me  for,  that  I  must  be. 

—m  to  the  Duke  ;  ere  yet  this  day  is  ended, 

^  1  demand  of  him  that  he  do  save 

Hit  good  name  fit>m  the  world,  and  with  one  stride 

fineak  through  and  rend  this  fine-spun  web  of  jrours. 

He  can,  he  will ! — /  still  am  his  believer. 

Yet  m  not  pledge  myself,  but  that  those  letters 

May  famish  3rou,  perchance,  with  proofi  against  him. 

How  fiir  may  not  this  Tertsky  have  proceeded 

^^^  may  not  he  himself  too  have  pennitted 

Hiniielf  to  do,  to  snare  the  enemy. 

The  laws  of  war  excusing  ?  Nothing,  save 

^  own  month,  shaU  convict  him— -nodiing  leas ! 

Aad  iace  to  lace  will  I  go  question  him. 


iVwwilt? 

MAX. 

I  will,  as  sure  as  this  heart  beats. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  IttTe,  indeed,  miscalcuhited  on  thee. 

1  ctlcolated  on  a  prudent  son, 

^f^  would  have  blest  the  hnid  beneficent 

That  pluck'd  him  back  from  the  abyss— and  lo! 

A  &Kinated  being  I  discover, 

Whom  his  two  eyes  befool,  whom  passion  wilden, 

Whom  not  the  broadest  light  of  noon  can  heal. 

Go.  question  him!— Be  mad  enough,  I  pray  thee. 

TV  purpose  of  thy  &ther,  of  thy  Emperor, 

Go,  give  it  up  fi«e  booty  s— Force  me,  drive  ma 

To  an  open  breach  before  the  time.     And  now, 

Now  that  a  miracle  of  heaven  had  guarded 

My  secret  purpose  even  to  this  hour. 

And  laid  to  sleep  Suspicion's  piercing  eyes, 

Ut  Babava  lived  to  see  that  nine  own  soor 


With  frantic  enterprise,  annihilates 
Afy  toilsome  labors  and  state*policy. 

MAX. 

Ay — tins  state-policy !  O  how  I  cursd  it ! 

You  will,  some  time,  with  your  state-policy 

Compel  him  to  the  measure :  it  may  happen, 

Because  you  are  determined  that  he  is  guilty, 

Guilty  ye  '11  make  him.    All  retreat  cut  o^ 

You  close  up  every  outlet,  hem  him  in 

Narrower  and  narrower,  till  at  length  ye  fytce  hini 

Yes,  yc — ^ye  force  him,  in  his  despentitin. 

To  set  fire  to  his  prison.    Father !  fiither ! 

That  never  can  end  well — it  can  ndt — will  not! 

And  let  it  be  decided  as  it  may, 

I  see  with  boding  heart  the  near  approach 

Of  an  ill^tarr'd,  unblest  catastrophe. 

For  this  great  Monarch-spirit,  if  he  fall. 

Will  drag  a  world  into  the  ruin  with  him. 

And  as  a  ship  (that  midway  on  the  ocean 

Ttekes  fire)  at  once,  and  with  a  thunder-bunt 

Explodes,  and  with  itself  shoots  out  its  crew 

In  smoke  and  ruin  betwixt  sea  and  heaven ; 

So  will  he,  falling,  draw  down  in  his  fall 

All  us,  who  're  fix'd  and  mortised  to  his  fortune. 

Deem  of  it  what  thou  wilt ;  but  pardon  me, 

That  I  must  bear  me  on  in  my  own  way. 

All  must  remain  pure  betwixt  him  and  me ; 

And,  ere  the  day-light  dawns,  it  must  be  known 

Which  I  must  lose — my  father,  or  my  friend. 

[During  hie  exit  the  curtain  drept. 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I. 

Scene,  a  Room  fitted  up  far  aetrolqgiad  labort,  and 
provided  with  celestial  Charts,  with  Globes,  Tde- 
scopes.  Quadrants,  and  other  mathemaHcal  Instru- 
ments.—Seven  Colossal  Figures,  representing  the 
Planets,  each  with  a  transparent  Star  of  a  different 
Color  on  iti  head,  stand  in  a  semidrde  in  the  Back' 
ground,  so  that  Mars  and  Saturn  are  nearest  the 
Eye^—The  Remainder  of  the  Scene,  and  tCt  Dispo- 
sition, is  given  in  the  Fourth  Scene  of  the  Second 
AcL — There  must  be  a  Curtain  over  the  Figurts, 
vAich  may  be  dropped,  and  conceal  thsm  on  € 


[In  the  Fifth  Scene  qf  this  Act  itmusl  hedropped;  hsA 
in  the  Seventh  Scene,  it  nmst  he  again  drawn  up 
wholly  or  in  part] 

Wallenstein  at  a  Hack  7h6fe,  on  which  a  Speculum 
Astrologicum  is  described  with  Chalk.  BRBiistaking 
Observations  through  a  Window, 

WALLENSTRIN. 

All  well— and  now  let  it  be  ended,  Sem*. — Come, 
The  dawn  codnmences,  and  Mars  rules  the  hour. 
We  must  give  o*er  the  operation.    C6me, 
We  know  enough. 

SEfn. 
Your  Highness  must  perknit  mtf 
Just  to  contemplate  Venu^    She 's  now  tirnag : 
Like  as  a  sun,  so  shmes  she  in  the  east 

WALLXNSTEm. 

She  is  at  piieaent  in  her  perigee. 

And  shoots  down  now  her  strongest  influences. 

[Contemplating  the  figure  on  the  laUs. 
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Autpidoufl  atpect!  fioefiil  in  oot^jiinctioii. 
At  length  the  mighty  three  comdiate ; 
And  the  two  stan  of  ble«nng,  Jupiter 
And  Venus,  take  between  them  the  malignant 
Slyly-malidoui  Mars,  and  thus  compel 
Into  my  service  that  old  mischief-founder : 
For  long  he  view'd  me  hoetilely,  and  ever 
With  beam  oblique,  or  perpendicular, 
Now  in  the  Quartile,  now  in  the  Secundan, 
Shot  his  red  lightnings  at  my  stars,  disturbing 
Their  blessed  influences  and  sweet  aspects. 
Now  they  have  conquered  the  old  enemy. 
And  bring  him  in  the  heavens  a  prisoner  to  me. 
8KNI  {who  has  come  down  from  the  window). 
And  in  a  comer  house,  your  Highness— think  of  diat! 
That  makes  each  influence  of  double  strength. 

WALLENBTEIN. 

And  sun  and  moon,  too,  in  the  Sextile  aspect. 
The  soft  light  with  the  vehement — so  I  love  it. 
Sol  is  the  heart,  Luna  the  head  of  heaven. 
Bold  be  the  plan,  fiery  the  execution. 

8ENI. 

And  both  the  mighty  Lumina  by  no 
Maleficus  ailronted.  Lo !  Satumus, 
Innocuous,  powerless,  in  cadente  Domo. 

WALXJCNSTEIN. 

The  empire  of  Satumus  is  gone  by ; 

Lord  of  the  secret  birth  of  things  is  he ; 

Within  the  lap  of  earth,  and  in  the  depths 

Of  the  imagination  dominates ; 

And  his  are  all  things  that  eschew  the  light 

The  time  is  o'er  of  brooding  and  contrivance. 

For  Jupiter,  the  lustrous,  lord  eth  now, 

And  the  dark  work,  complete  of  preparation. 

He  draws  by  force  into  the  realm  of  light. 

Now  must  we  hasten  on  to  action,  ere 

The  scheme,  and  most  auspicious  posture 

Pkuts  o*er  my  head,  and  takes  once  more  ils  flight; 

For  the  heavens  journey  still,  and  sojoum  not 

[There  are  knocks  at  the  door. 
lliere*i  someone  knocking  there.    See  who  it  is. 

TEHTSKT  (from  wiihout^ 
Opan,  and  let  me  in. 

WALLINBTEIN. 

Ay— 'tis  Tertsky. 
What  if  diere  of  such  urgence  f  We  are  busy. 

•nsTBKT  (from  without). 
Ltjr  all  aiida  at  present,  I  entreat  you. 
It  snfiers  no  delaying. 

WALLKN8TKIN. 

Open,  Seni! 
[WhiU  Skni  opens  the  door  for  Teetskt,  Wallen- 
STEIN  draws  the  curtain  over  the  Jigures, 
TERTSKY  (enters). 
Hast  thou  already  heard  it  ?  He  is  taken. 
Galas  has  given  him  up  to  the  Emperor. 

[Seni  draws  of  the  Nock  tatie^  tt»d  exiL 


SCENE  n. 
Wallenstein,  CoimT  Tbetskt. 

WALLENBTEIN  (tO  TeETSKY). 

Who  has  been  taken  t — Wlx>  is  given.up  ?. 

TEETSET. 

The  nan  who  knows  oar  secrets,  who  knows  every 


Negotiation  with  the  Swede  and  Sanm. 

Through  whose  hands  all  and  every  thing  has  paaCd^ 

WALLENBTEIN  (drawing  back). 
Nay,  not  Sesina  ?— Say,  No !  I  entreat  thee. 

TERTBKY. 

All  on  hn  road  for  Regensburg  to  the  Svrede 
He  was  plunged  down  upon  by  Galas'  agent. 
Who  had  been  loog  in  ambush  lurking  for  him. 
There  must  have  been  found  on  him  my  whole  packs! 
To  Thur,  to  Kinsky.  to  Oxenstiem,  to  Amheim: 
All  this  is  in  their  hands ;  they  have  now  an  insi^ 
Into  the  whole — our  measures,  and  our  motivea: 


SCENE  m. 
To  them  enters  Illo. 


ILLO  (to  TeetskyV 


Has  he  heard  it  f 

TERTBKY. 

He  has  heard  it 

ILLO  (to  WALLENBTEIN). 

Thinkest  thou  still 
To  make  thy  peace  with  the  Emperor,  to  regain 
His  confldence  ? — E'en  were  it  now  thy  wish 
To  abandon  all  thy  plans,  yet  still  they  know 
What  thou  hast  wish'd;  then  forwards  tfaon  most 

press; 
Retreat  is  now  no  longer  in  thy  power. 

TERT8KV. 

They  have  documents  against  us,  and  in  hands. 
Which  show  beyond  all  power  of  contradiction — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Of  my  handwriting — no  iota.    Thee 
I  punish  for  thy  lies. 

ILLO. 

And  thou  believest. 
That  what  this  man,  that  what  thy  sister^s  hnsband 
Did  in  thy  name,  ^vill  not  stand  on  thy  reck'ningt 
His  word  must  pass  for  thy  word  with  the  Swede, 
And  not  with  those  that  hate  thee  at  Vienna. 

TERTSKY. 

In  writing  thou  gavest  nothing — But  bethink  thee. 
How  far  thou  vontured'st  by  word  of  mouth 
With  this  Sesina !  And  will  he  be  silent  I 
If  he  can  save  himself  by  yielding  up 
Thy  secret  purposes,  will  he  retail^  them  f 

ILLO. 

Thyself  dost  not  conceive  it  possible; 
And  since  they  now  -have  evidence  authentic 
How  far  thou  hast  already  gone,  speak ! — tell  as. 
What  art  thou  waiting  for  ?  thou  canst  no  longer 
Keep  thy  command ;  and  beyond  hope  of  rescue 
Thou  'rt  lost,  if  thou  resign^st  it. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  the  army 
Lies  my  security.     The  array  will  not 
Abandon  me.    Whatever  they  may  know. 
The  power  is  mine,  and  they  must  gulp  it  down— 
And  substitute  I  caution  for  my  fealty. 
They  must  be  satisfied,  at  least  appear  so. 

ILLO. 

The  amy,  Duke,  is  thine  now — for  this  raomeix^- 
Tis  thine :  but  think  with  terror  on  the  slow. 
The  quiet  power  of  time.    From  open  violence 
The  attachment  of  thy  soldiery  secures  thee 
To-day — to-morrow;  but  grant'st  thou  them  a  r 
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IfiS 


rnlwtid,  nniecn,  tibey  H  nndemiine  that  love 
<k  wUcfa  tboQ  DOW  dott  feel  so  firm  a  fiwtinf , 
With  wily  theft  will  dimw  aw»y  fram  thee 
Obe  tfier  the  other 


WALLXNSTEm. 

TieaeniMd 
nxo. 
Oh!  I  will  etll  it  a  moet  blesMd  one, 
If  it  work  on  thee  as  it  ought  to  do, 
Bmy  thee  on  to  action — to  decision — 
lie  Swedish  General 


WALLKNiniN. 

He's  arrived!  Enow'stthon 
Whtt  his  commisBioD  is 

XLLO. 

To  thee  alone 
Will  he  intruit  the  purpose  of  his  coming. 

WALLBNSTKIN. 

A  coned,  cursed  accident !  Yes,  yes, 

Sams  knows  too  much,  and  won't  be  silent. 

TERTSKT. 

He's  a  Bohemian  fugitive  and  rebel 
Hb  neck  is  forfeit    Can  he  save  himself 
At  thy  ant,  think  3rou  he  will  scruple  it  ? 
And  if  they  put  him  to  the  torture,  will  he, 
Will  he,  that  dastardling,  have  strength  ei 

WALUCN8TKIM  (lott  tfl  thought). 

Hieir  confidence  is  lost — ureparably ! 
And  I  may  act  what  way  I  will,  I  shall 
Be  and  remain  for  ever  in  their  thought 
A  tnitor  to  my  country.    How  sincerely 
Soever  I  return  back  to  my  duty, 
Ii  will  no  longer  help  me 

ILLO. 

Ruin  thee, 
That  it  will  do !  Not  thy  fidelity, 
T^j  weaknesi  will  be  deem'd  the  sole  occasion — 

WALLENBTKUf  (pacing  up  and  down-in  extreme 
agitation). 
What!  I  must  realise  it  now  in  earnest, 
Bccaow  I  toy'd  too  freely  with  the  thought  7 
Accoispd  he  who  dallies  vidth  a  devil ! 
And  must  I — I  auut  realize  it  now — 
Kow.  while  I  have  the  power,  it  must  take  place ! 

ILLO. 

^ow— now— ere  they  can  ward  and  parry  it ! 

WALLENSTEIN  {looking  ot  the  paper  of  signatures). 
1  have  the  General's  word — a  written  promise ! 
Max.  Piccolomini  stands  not  here — how's  that  f 

TERTSKY 

It  WIS- — ^he  fiinded 

nxo. 
Mere  self-willedness. 
Then  needed  no  such  thing  'twixt  him  and  3^u. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  ii  quite  right — there  needeth  no  such  thing. 
The  regiments,  loo,  deny  to  march  for  Flanders- 
Have  sent  roe  in  a  paper  of  remonstrance. 
And  openly  resist  the  Imperial  orden. 
The  first  step  to  revolt 's  abeady  taken. 

lULO. 

fUkwe  me,  thou  wilt  find  it  £u  more  easy 
To  lead  them  over  to  the  enemy 
IRhb  to  lh»  Spankid. 


wamywiiirfw* 

I  will  hear,  however. 
What  the  Swede  haa  to  aay  tome. 

ILLO  {eagerly  to  Tertbkt). 

Go,  caUhin 
He  stands  without  the  door  in  waitiqg. 

WALLBNtTKUr. 

Stay! 
Stay  yet  a  little.    It  hath  taken  me 
All  by  surpiise^t  came  too  quick  upon  me ; 
Tis  wholly  novel,  diat  an  accident. 
With  its  dark  lordship,  and  blind  agency. 
Should  force  me  on  with  it 


And  after  weigh  it 


ILLO. 

First  hear  him  only, 
[Exeunt  Tertikt  and  IlLO 


SCENE  IV. 


WALLENSTEIN  (tfl  SOlMioqUtf), 

Is  it  possible  ? 
Is*t  so7  I  con  no  longer  what  I  wouldt 
No  longer  draw  back  at  my  liking  f  I 
Must  do  the  deed,  because  I  thought  of  it, 
And  fed  this  heart  here  with  a  dream?  Because 
I  did  not  scowl  temptation  from  my  presence. 
Dallied  with  thoughts  of  possible  fulfilment. 
Commenced  no  movement,  left  all  time  uncertain. 
And  only  kept  the  road,  the  access  open  ? 
By  the  great  God  of  Heaven !  It  was  not 
My  serious  meaning,  it  was  ne'er  resolve. 
I  but  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it 
The  free*will  tempted  me,  the  power  to  do 
Or  not  to  do  it— Was  it  criminal 
To  make  the  fiuicy  minister  to  hope. 
To  fill  the  air  with  pretty  toys  of  air, 
And  clutch  fanUtstic  scepU^s  movmg  t'ward  roe ! 
Was  not  the  world  kept  ftee  f  Beheld  I  not 
The  road  of  duty  close  beside  me^but 
One  littlo  step,  and  once  more  I  was  in  it ! 
Where  am  1 7  Whither  have  I  been  transported  7 
No  road,  no  track  behind  me,  but  a  wall. 
Impenetrable,  insurmountable. 
Rises  obedient  to  the  spells  I  mutter'd 
And  meant  not — my  own  doings  tower  behind  me. 

[Pauiies  and  remains  in  deep  thongkL 
A  punishable  man  1  seem ;  the  guilt. 
Try  what  I  wiU,  I  cannot  roll  off  fiom  me; 
The  equivocal  demeanor  of  my  life 
Bean  wimess  on  my  prosecutor's  party. 
And  even  my  purest  acta  from  purest  motives 
Suspicion  poifions  with  malicious  gloss. 
Were  I  that  thing  for  which  I  pass,  that  tnilor, 
A  goodly  outside  I  had  sure  reserved, 
Had  drawn  the  coverings  thick  and  double  round  tne 
Been  calm  and  chary  of  my  utterance ; 
But  being  conscious  of  the  innocence 
Of  my  intent,  my  uncomipted  will, 
I  gave  way  to  my  humors,  to  my  passion ; 
Bold  were  my  words,  because  my  deeds  were  noC 
Now  every  planless  measure,  chance  event, 
The  threat  of  rage,  the  vaimt  of  joy  and  triumph. 
And  all  the  May-games  of  a  heart  o'erflowing. 
Will  they  connect,  and  weave  them  all  together 
Into  one  web  of  treason ;  all  will  be  plan. 
My  eye  ne'er  abwnt  fiom  the  ftr-off  mark, 
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0t0p  tracing  itep,  eMh  itopa  politic  progra« ; 
And  out  of  all  Aeyll  &bricate  a  charge 
^  ipedom,  that  I  mmt  myielf  stand  dumb. 
I  am  caught  in  my  own  net,  and  only  force, 
Nauf^t  but  a  andden  rent  can  liberate  me. 

[Patuei  again. 
How  elie !  since  that  the  heart's  unbtaai'd  instinct 
Impell'd  me  to  the  daring  deed,  which  now 
Necessity,  self-preservation,  crder$. 
Stem  is  the  On-Iook  of  Necessity, 
Not  without  shudder  may  a  human  hand 
GiBsp  the  mysteriour  um  of  destiny. 
My  deed  was  mine,  remaining  in  my  bosom : 
Once  suffered  to  escape  from  its  safe  comer 
Within  the  heart,  its  nniaeiy  and  birth-place, 
Sent  fbrtl^  into  the  Foreign,  it  belongs 
flor  ever  to  those  sly  malicioos  powers 
Whom  never  art  of  man  conciliated. 

[Facet  in  agitation  tknwgh  the  chambert  then  pauses, 

and,  after  the  pause,  breaks  out  again  into 

audiUe  aotUo^y. 
What  is  thy  enterprise  7  thy  aim  7  thy  object  ? 
Hast  honestly  oonfees'd  it  to  thyself? 
Power  seated  on  a  quiet  throne  thou'dst  shake, 
Power  on  an  ancient  consecrated  throne, 
Strong  in  possession,  founded  in  old  eustcHn ; 
Power  by  a  thousand  lough  and  stringy  roots 
Fix*d  to  the  people's  pious  nurwry-iaith. 
This,  this  will  be  no  strife  of  strength  with  strength. 
That  fear'd  I  not.    I  brave  each  combatant. 
Whom  1  can  look  on,  fixing  eye  to  eye, 
Who,  full  himself  of  courage,  kindles  courage 
In  me  toa    T  is  a  foe  invisible. 
The  which  I  fear — a  fearful  enemy. 
Which  in  the  human  heart  opposes  me. 
By  its  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  to  me. 
Not  that,  which  full  of  life,  instinct  with  power, 
Makes  Imown  its  present  being ;  that  is  not 
The  true,  the  perilously  formidable. 
O  no!  it  is  the  common,  the  quite  common, 
llie  thing  of  an  eternal  yesterday. 
What  ever  was,  and  evermore  returns. 
Sterling  to-morrow,  for  to-day  'twas  sterling! 
For  of  the  wholly  common  is  man  made, 
And  custom  is  his  nurse !  Woe  then  to  them. 
Who  lav  irreverent  hands  upon  his  old 
^ouse  furniture,  the  dear  inheritance 
From  his  forefathers !  For  time  consecrates ; 
And  wh^t  is  grey  with  age  becomes  religion. 
Be  in  possession,  and  thou  hast  the  right. 
And  sacied  will  the  many  guard  it  for  thee ! 

[To  the  Paqb,  who  here  enters. 
The  Swedish  officer  7— WeU,  let  him  enter. 

[7^  Paok  exit,  WAU.EN8TEIN  Jbes  his  eye  in  deep 
thought  on  the  door. 
Vet  if  it  pure— «s  yet !  the  crime  has  come 
Not  o*er  diis  threshold  yet— so  slender  is 
<^  bpoiidaiy  that  dividetfa  lift's  two  paths. 


SCENE  V. 

WAUAffnoM  and  Weanobl. 

WALfflMVrKiN  {after  hamng  find  a  searddng  loo^  an 

him)' 
four  ouM  if  Wrangel  ? 


WmAlfOKL. 

Gustavo  Wrangri,  Geoiiil 
Of  the  Sodeimanian  Blues. 

WALLEN8TKIN. 

It  was  a  Wrangel 
Who  injured  me  materially  at  Stralsnnd, 
And  by  his  brave  resistance  was  the  cause 
Of  the  opposition  which  that  sea-port  made. 

WEAMOKL. 

It  was  the  doing  of  the  element 
With  which  you  fought,  my  Lord !  and  not  my  meriL 
The  Baltic  Nepmne  did  assert  his  freedom : 
The  sea  and  land,  it  seem'd,  were  not  to  serve 
One  and  the  same. 

WAiXENSTKiif  {makes  the  motion  for  him  to  take  a  sett, 

and  seats  himself). 

And  where  are  your  credentials? 
Come  you  provided  with  full  powers,  Sir  Geoeral  I 

WRANOEl^ 

There  are  so  many  scruples  yet  to  solve 

WALLENSTEIN  (hoving  rtod  the  credentials). 
An  able  letter ! — Ay — ^he  is  a  prudent 
Intelligent  master,  whom  you  serve,  Sir  General ! 
The  Chancelbr  writes  me,  that  he  but  fulfils 
His  late  departed  Sovereign's  own  idea 
In  helping  me  to  the  Bohemian  crown. 

WEANGEL. 

He  sajrs  the  truth.    Our  great  King,  now  in  heavea 

Did  ever  deem  nKist  highly  of  your  Grace's 

Pre-eminent  sense  and  military  genius ; 

And  always  the  commanding  Intellect, 

He  said,  should  have  command,  and  be  the  King. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes,  he  might  say  it  safely. — General  Wrangel, 

[Ihking  his  hand  affxtionatdy 
Come,  fair  and  open. — ^Trust  me.  I  was  always 
A  Swede  at  heart    Ey  I  that  did  you  experience 
Both  in  Silesia  and  at  Nuremburg ; 
I  had  you  oAen  in  my  power,  and  let  you 
Alwajrs  slip  out  by  some  back-door  or  other. 
Tis  this  for  which  the  Court  can  ne'er  forgive  me. 
Which  drives  me  to  this  present  step :  and  since 
Our  interests  so  run  in  one  direction. 
E'en  let  us  have  a  thorough  confidence 
Each  in  the  other. 

WEANQEL. 

Confidence  will  come 
Has  each  but  only  first  security. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  ChanceUor  still.  I  see,  does  not  quite  trust  me; 
And,  I  confess — the  game  does  not  he  whoDy 
To  my  advantage — Without  doubt  he  thinks. 
If  I  can  play  false  with  the  Emperor, 
Who  is  my  Sov'reign,  I  con  do  the  like 
With  the  enemy,  and  that  the  one  too  were 
Sooner  to  be  forgiven  me  than  the  other. 
Is  not  this  your  opinion  too,  Sir  General  7 

WEANGEL. 

I  have  here  an  office  merely,  no  opinion. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Emperor  hath  urged  me  to  the  uttermost 
I  can  no  longer  honorably  serve  him. 
For  my  security,  in  selfdefence, 
I  take  diis  hard  step,  which  my  conscience  Mamn 
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WmANOKL. 

Hat  I  bdierv.    So  far  would  do  one  go 
Who  wv  not  forced  to  it  lAft^  ^  paute. 

What  may  have  impell'd 
Toer  pfiDoely  Highnew  in  thit  wise  to  act 
TWud  your  Sovereign  Lord  and  Emperor, 
BM06iBt  DOC  OB  to  ezpoond  or  cridciM. 
Ite  Swede  ia  fi^^ting  for  hit  good  old  caoM, 
WA  hk  good  sword  and  oooscience.    This  conoiir^ 

rence, 
lUi  opportonity,  is  in  our  fovor, 
Aad  lU  advantages  in  war  are  lawful. 
We  tdu  what  ofiers  without  questioning ; 
Aad  if  all  have  its  due  and  just  proportions 

WALLKN8TEIN. 

Of  what  then  are  ye  doubtnigf  Of  my  will? 
(k  of  my  power  7  I  pledged  me  to  the  Chancellor, 
Would  be  trust  me  with  sixteen  thousand  men, 
TW I  would  instantly  go  over  to  them 
With  eig^liteen  thousand  of  the  Emperor's  troops. 

WEANOKL. 

Tour  Grace  is  known  to  be  a  mighty  war-chief| 

T»  be  a  second  Attila  and  Pynhus. 

Til  tdk*d  of  still  with  fie^  astonishment, 

How  some  jean  past,  beyond  all  human  ftidi, 

Ton  csll'd  an  army  forth,  like  a  creation  t 

Bntye^^- 

WALLKwmnr. 
Botyetf 

WKANGEL. 

But  Still  the  Chancellor  thinks, 
It  ni^  yet  be  an  easier  thing  from  nothing 
To  ctD  forth  sixty  thousand  men  of  battle, 
Thn  to  peisnade  one  sixtieth  part  of  them~ 

WALLSNSTEIN. 

Whit  now?  Out  with  it,  friend  ? 

WRANGKL. 

To  break  their  oaths. 

WALLEN8TEIN 

And  he  dunks  sof— He  judges  like  a  Swede, 
And  Hke  a  Protestant     You  Lutherans 
Fight  fi>r  your  Bible.    You  are  interested 
About  the  cause ;  and  with  your  ?iearU  you  foUow 
Toor  bumeiSi'-— Among  you^  whoe'er  deserts 
To  the  enemy,  hath  broken  covenant 
With  two  Lords  at  one  time. — We've  no  such  fon- 
cies. 

WRANOIL. 

(hmt  God  in  Heaven !  Have  then  the  people  here 
No  house  and  home,  no  fire-side,  no  altar  7 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

I  win  explain  that  to  you,  how  it  stands : — 
Thtb  Austrian  has  a  country,  ay,  and  loves  it. 
And  hss  good  cause  to  love  it — but  this  army, 
Thst  calls  itself  the  Imperial,  this  that  houses 
Here  in  Bohemia,  this  has  none— no  country ; 
Hoi  is  an  outcast  of  all  foreign  kinds, 
Unekim'd  by  town  or  tribe,  to  whom  belongs 
Nothing,  except  the  universal  sun. 

WRANOIL. 

Bat  Own  die  Nobles  and  die  Oflioeis  ? 
ftidi  a  desertion,  such  a  felony, 
It  is  widiout  example,  my  Lord  Duke, 
b  die  world's  history. 

WALLINSTEIN. 

They  are  all 
lonall 


Not  me,  your  own  eyes  you  must  trust 

[He  givcM  Aim  the  paper  contaimng  iJie  written 
oath.  WiLANQJtL  reads  it  througk^andt  having 
read  it,  lays  it  on  the  taUe,  remaining  tHent 
Sodien? 
Now  comprehend  you  ? 

WRANGKL. 

Comprehend  who  can ! 
My  Lord  Duke ;  I  will  let  the  mask  drop — ^yes ! 
I've  full  powers  for  a  final  setdement 
The  Rhinegrave  stands  but  four  days'  march  fiom 

here 
With  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  only  wails 
For  orders  to  proceed  and  join  3^ur  army 
Those  orders  /  give  out,  immediately 
We're  compromised. 

WALLEN8TRI1C. 

What  aiks  die  Chancellor! 
WRANOEL  (consideratdy). 
Twelve  regiments,  every  man  a  Swede— my  head 
The  warranty — and  all  might  prove  at  last 
Only  folse  play 

WALLEN8TEIN  {Starting). 

Sir  Swede! 
WRANGKL  {calmly  proceeding). 

Am  therefore  forced 
'F  insist  thereon,  that  he  do  formally, 
Irrevocably  break  widi  the  Emperor, 
Else  not  a  Swede  is  trusted  to  Duke  Friedlaod. 

WALLEN8TKIN. 

Come,  brief,  and  open !  What  is  the  demand  ? 

WRANGKL. 

That  he  forthwith  disarm  the  Spanish  regiments 
Attach'd  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  seize  Prague, 
And  to  the  Swedes  give  up  that  city,  with 
The  strong  pass  Egra. 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

That  is  much  indeed ! 

Prague !-r Egra 's   granted — But — but  Plague! — 

T  won't  do. 
I  give  jrou  every  security 
Which  you  may  ask  of  me  in  common  reason — 
But  Prague — Bohemia — these.  Sir  General, 
I  can  myself  protect 

WRANGEI. 

We  doubt  it  not 
But  'til  not  the  protection  that  is  now 
Our  sole  concern.    We  want  security. 
That  we  shall  not  expend  our  men  and  money 
All  to  no  purpose. 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

Tis  but  reasonable. 

WRANGKL. 

And  till  we  are  indemnified,  so  long 
Stays  Prague  in  pledge. 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

Then  trust  you  us  so  litde  ? 
WRANGKL  {rising). 
The  Swede,  if  he  would  treat  well  widi  die  German, 
Must  keep  a  sharp  look-out    We  have  been  call'd 
Over  die  Baltic,  we  have  saved  the  empire 
From  ruin — ^with  our  best  blood  have  we  seal'd 
The  liberty  of  faidi,  and  gospel  truth. 
But  now  already  is  the  bene&ction 

No  kmger  felt,  the  foad  akine  is  felt^ 

Ye  look  askance  with  evil  eye  upon  us. 
As  foreigneia,  intruders  in  the  empire, 
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And  would  &m  send  vm,  with  tome  paltiy  sum 
Of  money,  home  agam  to  our  old  ibretiB. 
No,  DO !  my  Lord  Duke !  no ! — it  never  was 
For  Judas*  pay,  for  chinking  gold  and  silver. 
That  we  did  leave  our  King  by  the  Great  Stooe.* 
No,  not  for  gold  and  silver  have  there  bled 
So  many  of  our  Swedish  Nobles — neither 
Will  we,  with  empty  laurels  for  our  payment, 
Hoist  sail  for  our  own  country.   Cithem 
Will  we  remain  upon  the  soil,  the  which 
Our  Monarch  conquered  for  himself,  and  died. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Help  to  keep  down  the  common  enemy. 
And  the  fair  border-land  must  needs  be  jrouit. 

WRANGEL. 

But  when  the  common  enemy  lies  vanquidi'd, 

Who  knits  together  our  new  friendship  then? 

We  know,  Duke  Friedland !  though  perhaps  the  Swede 

Ought  not  t'  have  known  it,  that  you  carry  on 

Secret  negotiations  with  the  Saxons. 

Who  is  our  warranty,  that  toe  are  not 

The  sacrifices  in  those  articles 

Which  'tis  thought  needful  to  conceal  from  us  ? 

WAIXEN8TEIN  {riseM). 

Think  you  of  something  better,  Gustavo  Wrangel ! 
Of  Prague  no  more. 

WRANGXU 

Here  my  commissi 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Surrender  up  to  you  my  capital ! 

Far  liever  would  I  face  about,  and  step 

Back  to  my  Ejnperor. 

WRANGEI. 

If  time  yet  permits 

WALUCNSTEIN. 

That  lies  with  me,  even  now,  at  any  hour. 

WRANGEL. 

Some  dayu  ago,  perhaps.  To-day,  no  longer ; 
No  longer  since  Sesina's  been  a  prisoner. 

[WALLENPTEiN  ts  Struck^  and  aUenoed. 
My  Lord  Duke,  hear  me — We  believe  that  you 
At  present  do  mean  honorably  by  us. 
Since  yesterday  we're  gure  of  that — and  now 
This  paper  warrants  for  the  troops,  there's  nothing 
Stands  in  the  way  of  our  full  confidence. 
Prague  shall  not  port  lis.    Hear!  The  Chancellor 
Contents  himself  u  ith  Albstadt ;  to  3^ur  Grace 
He  gives  up  Ratschin  and  the  narrow  side. 
But  Egra  above  all  must  open  to  us. 
Ere  we  can  think  of  any  junction. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You, 
You  therefore  must  I  trust,  and  you  not  me  ? 
I  will  consider  of  your  proposition. 

WRANGEL. 

I  must  entreat,  that  your  consideration 
^  Occupy  not  too  long  a  time.   Already 
Has  this  negotiation,  my  Lord  Duke ! 
Crept  on  mio  the  second  year.    If 
Is  settled  this  time,  will  the  Chancellor 
Consider  it  as  bfoken  off  for  ever. 


WAIXINSTCUf. 

Ye  press  me  hard.    A  meaaore,  aoeh  m  iUt, 
Ought  to  be  thought  oC 

WKANOEL. 

Ay!  but  think  of  ftiplp% 
That  sudden  action  only  can  procure  it 
Suoceai — think  fint  of  this,  your  Highnet^ 

[£aic  WiAMp. 


SCENE  VI. 
Wallxnstun,  Tertikt,  amd  Illo  (mtfMr^ 

ILLO. 

Is't  all  right? 


Are  you  compromised  ? 

ILLO. 

TMi  Swede 
Went  smiling  from  you.    Yes !  you're  eenpiODisri. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

As  yet  is  nothing  settled :  and  (well  weigh'd) 
I  feel  myself  inclined  to  leave  it  so. 

TERT8KY. 

How  ?  What  was  that  f 

WALLBN8TSIN. 

Come  on  me  what  may  amm, 
The  doing  evil  to  avoid  an  evil 
Can  not  be  good ! 

TERT8KT. 

Nay,  but  bediink  yoo«  Duke. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

To  live  upon  the  mercy  of  these  Swedes! 

Of  these  proud-hearted  Swedes ! — I  could  not  bsar  h 

ILLO. 

Goest  thou  as  fugitive,  as  mendicant? 

Bringest  thou  not  more  to  them  than  diou  receivot' 


•  A  fTBSt  itoQ«  DMT  LOtMn,  ibo 
tbs  body  of  thdr  graat  king  bariiig 
piv  ths  battis  in  whieh  ht  Wni  kit 


■  eaOed  the  8w«d«*s  Stone, 
boea  fcoad  al  the  feot  of  it. 


SCENE  vn. 


To  thete  eater  the  Countess  Tkbtskt. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who  sent  for  you  ?  ITiere  is  no  bnainow  here 
For  women. 

COUNTEaS. 

I  am  come  to  bid  you  joy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Use  thy  authority,  Terisky ;  bid  her  go. 

COCTNTESS. 

Come  I  perhaps  too  early  ?  I  hope  not 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Set  not  this  tongue  upon  me,  I  entreat  you : 
You  know  it  is  the  weapon  that  destroys  me. 
I  am  routed,  if  a  woman  but  attack  me : 
I  cannot  traffic  in  the  trade  of  words 
With  that  unreasoning  sex. 

COUNTESS. 

I  had  already 
Given  the  Bohemians  a  king. 

WALLENSTEIN  (SSrOOSCiOBffy). 

They  have  one. 
In  consequence,  no  doubt 

COUNTE88  {to  the  othtn). 

Ha!  what  new  Bcropls? 

TEITIKT. 

The  Duke  will  not 
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COUNTEH. 

He  ictB  not  what  he  must  f 


It  fin  with  yoa  now.  Try.  For  I  am  nilenned, 
Wbeo  ibUu  begiii  to  talk  to  me  of  oonadenee. 
And  of  fidelity. 


How  f  then,  when  all 
Uf  in  the  fiur-off  distanoet  when  (be  road 
Sireldi'd  out  befi>re  thine  eyes  intenninably, 
llien  hadat  thou  courage  and  reeoWe ;  and  now, 
Now  that  the  dream  ii  being  realized. 
Hie  porpote  ripe,  the  inae  aacertain'd. 
Doit  tboQ  begin  to  play  the  dantard  now  ? 
Flann'd  merely,  *tia  a  common  felony ; 
Accomplish'd,  an  imsKMial  undertaking : 
And  with  iooeen  comes  pardon  hand  in  hand ; 
For  all  event  ii  God's  arbitrement 

SERYAirT  (enters). 
The  CoIoDel  Ficeolominl 

couMTEflS  OuutUy), 

— Must  wait 

WALLKNSTEIK. 

I  cnmot  see  him  now.    Another  time. 

BEKVANT. 

Bat  &r  two  minntes  he  entreats  on  audience : 
Of  the  most  urgent  nature  is  his  business. 

WAIJ.KNSTEIN. 

Who  knows  what  he  may  bring  us !  I  will  hear  him. 

COUNTESS  (laughs). 
Uigent  for  hmi,  no  doubi ;  out  thou  mayest  wait 

WALLLNSTEUi. 

Whit  is  it? 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  shah  be  inform'd  hereafter. 
FM  let  the  Swede  and  thee  be  compromised. 

[Exit  Servant. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

U  there  were  yet  a  choice  I  if  yet  some  milder 
Way  of  escape  were  poesible — I  still 
WiU  choose  it,  and  avoid  the  last  extreme. 

COUNTESS. 

Dearest  thoa  nothing  further  7  Such  a  way 

lies  itOl  before  thee.    Send  this  Wrangel  ofi! 

Foi^t  thou  thy  old  hopes,  cast  for  away 

All  thy  pest  life ;  determine  to  commenoe 

A  new  one.    Virtue  hath  her  heroes  too, 

Ai  well  ts  Fame  and  Fortune.— To  Vienna— 

Hence— to  the  Emperor — kneel  before  the  throne ; 

1*1^  a  full  cofier  with  thee— say  aloud, 

1^  didst  but  wish  to  prove  thy  fealty ; 

"Thy  whole  intention  but  to  dupe  the  Swede. 

ILLO. 

Forthat  too  *tis  too  late.    They  know  too  much : 
He  would  but  bear  his  own  head  to  the  block. 

COUNTESS. 

II  fesr  not  that    They  have  not  evidence 
To  sttaint  him  legally,  and  they  avoid 
•«•  avowal  of  an  arbitrary  power. 

*WH  let  the  Duke  resign  without  disturbance, 
liee  how  all  will  end.    The  King  of  Hungary 
wes  his  appearance,  and  'twill  of  itself 
"f^ndentood.  that  then  the  Duke  retires, 
]jm  will  not  want  a  formal  declaration : 
^  young  king  will  administer  the  oath 
To  tfie  whole  array ;  and  so  all  returns 
.  W 


To  the  old  position.   On  some  menow  morning 

The  Duke  departs ;  and  now  'tis  stir  and  bosde 

Within  his  castles.   He  will  hunt,  and  build ; 

Superintend  his  horses'  pedigrees. 

Creates  himself  a  court,  gives  golden  iteys. 

And  introduceth  strictest  ceremony 

In  Une  proportions,  and  nice  etiquette ; 

Keeps  open  table  vnlh  high  cheer;  in  brief) 

Commenceth  mighty  King — in  miniature. 

And  while  he  prudently  demeans  himself, 

And  gives  himself  no  actual  importance. 

He  will  be  let  appear  whate'er  he  Kkes : 

And  who  dares  doubt,  that  Friedland  will  appear 

A  mighty  Prince  to  his  last  dying  hour  7 

Well  now,  what  then  7  Duke  Friedland  is  as  otheii 

A  fire-new  Noble,  whom  the  war  hath  raised 

To  price  and  currency,  a  Jonah's  gourd, 

An  over-night  creation  of  court-favor. 

Which  with  an  undistinguishable  ease ' 

Makes  Baron  or  makes  Prince. 

WALLENSTEIN  (m  extreme  agitation). 

Take  her  away. 
Let  in  the  young  Count  Piccolomim. 

COUNTESS. 

Art  thou  in  earnest  7  I  entreat  thee !  Canst  thoa 
Consent  to  bear  thyself  to  thy  own  grave 
So  ignominiously  to  be  dried  upt 
Thy  life,  that  arrogated  such  a  height, 
To  end  in  such  a  nothing !  To  be  nodiing, 
When  one  was  always  nothing,  is  an  evil 
That  asks  no  stretch  of  patience,  a  light  evil ; 
But  to  become  a  nothing,  having  been 

WALLENSTEIN  {starts  up  iti  vioient  agitatitnO' 
Show  me  a  way  out  of  this  stifling  crowd. 
Ye  Powers  of  Aidance !  Show  me  such  a  way 
As  /  am  capable  of  going. — ^I 
Am  no  tongue-hero,  no  fine  virtue-prattler ; 
I  cannot  warm  by  thinking ;  cannot  say 
To  the  good  luck  that  turns  her  back  upon  me. 
Magnanimously :  "  Go ;  I  need  thee  not" 
Cease  1  to  work,  I  am  annihilated. 
Dangers  nor  sacrifices  will  1  shun. 
If  so  1  may  avoid  the  last  extreme ; 
But  ere  I  nnk  down  into  nothingness. 
Leave  ofif  so  little,  who  began  so  great. 
Ere  that  the  world  confuses  roe  with  those 
Poor  wretches,  whom  a  day  creates  and  crumbles. 
This  age  and  afier  ages*  speak  ray  name 
With  hate  and  dread  ;  and  Friedland  be  nsdemplkili 
For  each  accursed  deed ! 

COUNTESS. 

What  is  there  here,  then. 
So  against  nature  7  Help  me  to  perceive  it ! 
O  let  not  Superstition's  nightly  goblins 
Subdue  thy  clear  bright  spirit !  Art  thou  bid 
To  murder  7 — with  abhorr'd  accuned  poniard. 
To  violate  the  breasts  that  nourish'd  thee  7 
That  were  against  our  nature,  that  might  aptly 
Make  thy  fleeh  shudder,  and  thy  whole  heart  acktof 


*  Could  1  have  baurded  nich  a  Germaoitin.  as  the  use  of 

the  word  afler-world.  for  postttritj, — "  Ea  iprecbe  Welt  and 

Jfaeknelt  meinen  Nsmon"— might  have  been  rendered  with 

more  Utend  fidelity :— Let  world  and  after-world  speak  eat  my 

un«,ele. 

1 1  have  not  Tentored  to  affhmt  the  fhitidloas  'leKeaey  of  o«r 
affe  with  the  literal  translation  of  this  Kae, 

werth 
Die  Eingeweide  •cfaaudemd  anfiuirecea. 
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Yet  not  a  few,  and  fi>r  a  meaner  otyect, 
^ve  ventured  even  this,  ay,  and  perfbnn'd  it 
What  18  there  in  thy  case  wo  black  and  monstroiM  f 
Tbou  art  accused  of  treason— whether  with 
Or  without  justice  is  not  now  the  question — 
Thou  art  lost  if  thou  dost  not  avail  thee  quickly 
Of  the  power  which  thou  possessest^Friedland !  Duke  ! 
Tell  me,  where  lives  that  thing  so  meek  and  tame, 
That  doth  not  all  his  living  ftoilties 
Put  forth  in  preservation  of  his  life ! 
What  deed  so  daring,  which  neceisily 
And  desperatioQ  will  not  sanctify  t 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Once  was  this  Ferdinand  so  gracious  to  me : 
He  loved  me ;  he  esteem'd  me ;  I  was  placed 
The  nearest  to  his  heart    Full  many  a  time 
We,  like  ^miliar  friends,  both  at  one  table, 
Have  banqueted  together.   He  and  I — 
And  the  young  kings  themselves  held  me  the  basin 
Wherewith  to  wash  me— and  is't  come  to  this! 


So  fidthfully  preservest  thou  each  small  fiivor, 

And  hast  no  memoiy  for  contumelies  ? 

Must  I  remind  thee,  how  at  Regensburg 

This  man  repaid  thy  faithful  services  ? 

All  ranks  and  all  oondilions  in  the  empire 

Thou  hadst  wrong'd,  to  make  him  great,— hadst 

loaded  on  thee. 
On  fAee,  the  hate,  the  curse  of  the  whole  world. 
No  friend  existed  for  thee  in  all  Germany, 
And  why !  because  thou  hadst  existed  only 
For  the  Emperor.    To  the  Emperor  alone 
Clung  Friedland  in  that  storm  which  gathered  round 

him 
At  Regensburg  in  die  Diet — and  he  dropp'd  thee ! 
He  let  thee  &U !  He  let  thee  fall  a  victim 
To  the  Bavarian,  to  that  insolent ! 
Deposed,  stript  bare  of  all  thy  dignity 
And  power,  amid  the  taunting  of  thy  foes. 
Thou  wert  let  drop  into  obscurity. — 
Say  not  the  restoration  of  thy  honor 
Has  made  atonement  for  that  first  injustice. 
No  honest  good-will  was  it  that  replaced  thee ; 
The  law  of  hard  necessity  replaced  thee. 
Which  they  had  fain  opposed,  but  that  they  could  not 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Not  to  their  good  wishes,  that  is  certain. 
Nor  yet  to  lus  afiection,  I  'm  indebted 
For  this  high  oflSce ;  and  if  I  abuse  it, 
I  shall  therein  abuse  no  confidence. 


Afiection !  confidence ! — ^They  i^eedei  thee. 
Necessity,  impetuous  remonstrant ! 
Who  not  with  empty  names,  or  shows  of  proxy. 
Is  served,  who  11  have  the  thing  and  not  the  sjrmbol. 
Ever  seeks  out  the  greatest  and  the  best, 
And  at  the  rudder  places  Aim,  e'en  though 
She  had  been  forced  to  take  him  from  the  rabble- 
She,  this  Necessity,  it  was  that  placed  thee 
In  this  high  oflice ;  it  was  she  that  gave  thee 
Thy  letters-patent  of  inauguration. 
For,  to  the  uttermost  moment  that  they  can. 
This  race  still  help  themselves  at  cheapest  rate 
With  slavish  souls,  with  puppets !  At  the  approach 
Of  extreme  peril,  when  a  hollow  image 
Is  found  a  hoUow  image  and  no  more, 
nien  fidls  the  power  into  the  mighty  hands 


Of  Nature,  of  the  spirit  giant4)om. 
Who  listens  only  to  himselC  knows  nothing 
Of  stipulations,  duties,  reverences. 
And,  like  the  emandpeted  force  of  fire, 
Unmaster'd  scorches,  er^  it  reaches  them, 
Ttitxt  fme«pun  webs,  their  artificial  policy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tis  true !  they  saw  me  always  ss  I  am — 
Always !  I  did  not  cheat  them  in  the  bargain. 
I  never  held  it  worth  my  pains  to  hide 
The  bold  aU-grasping  habit  of  my  soul. 


Nay  rathei"— thou  hast  ever  shown  thyself 
A  formidable  man,  without  restraint ; 
Hast  exercised  the  full  prerogatives 
Of  thy  impetuous  nature,  which  had  been 
Once  granted  to  thee.    Therefore,  Duke,  not  (Am, 
Who  bast  still  remained  consistent  with  thyself) 
But  they  are  in  the  wrong,  who  fearing  thee, 
Intrusted  such  a  power  in  hands  they  fearU 
For,  by  the  laws  of  Spirit,  in  the  right 
Is  every  individual  character 
That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  itself 
Self^ntradiction  is  the  only  wrong. 
Wert  thou  another  being,  then,  when  thou 
Eight  years  ago  pursuedst  thy  march  with  fire 
And  sword,  imd  desolation,  through  the  Circles 
Of  Germany,  the  universal  scourge. 
Didst  mock  all  ordinances  of  the  empire. 
The  fearful  rights  of  strength  alone  exertedst, 
Tramfdedst  to  earth  each  rank,  each  magistracy, 
All  to  extend  thy  Sultan's  domination  T 
Then  was  the  time  to  break  thee  in,  to  curb 
Thy  haughty  will,  to  teach  thee  ordinance. 
But  no,  the  Emperor  felt  no  touch  of  conscience' 
What  served  him  pleased  him,  and  without  a  moinnzf 
He  stamp'd  his  broad  seal  on  these  lawless  deeds. 
What  at  that  time  was  right  because  thou  didit  it 
For  him,  to-day  is  all  at  once  become 
Opprobrious,  foul,  because  it  is  directed 
Against  him. — O  most  flimsy  superstition ! 

WALLENSTEIN  (rising). 
I  never  saw  it  in  this  light  before. 
Tis  even  so.    The  Emperor  perpetrated 
Deeds  through  my  arm,  deeds  most  onorderly. 
And  even  this  prince's  manUe,  which  I  wear, 
I  owe  to  what  were  services  to  him, 
But  most  high  misdemeanors  'gainst  the  empire. 


Then  betwixt  thee  and  him  (confess  it  Friedland  .*) 
The  point  can  be  no  more  of  right  and  duty, 
Only  of  power  and  the  opportunity. 
That  opportunity,  lo !  it  comes  jronder 
Approaching  with  swifl  steeds ;  then  with  a  swing 
Throw  thyself  up  into  the  chariotHieat 
Seize  with  firm  hand  the  reins,  ere  thy  opponent 
Anticipate  thee,  and  himself  make  conquest 
Of  the  now  empty  seat    The  moment  comes ; 
It  is  already  here,  when  thou  must  write 
The  absolute  total  of  thy  life's  vast  sum. 
The  constellations  stand  victorious  o'er  thee, 
The  planets  shoot  good  fortune  in  fair  junctions, 
And  tell  thee,  "  Now 's  the  time !"  The  starry  couna 
Hast  thou  thy  l^e-long  measured  to  no  purpose  f 
"Die  quadrant  and  the  circle,  were  they  plajrthingif 
[Pointing  to  the  d^jftreni  objecU  in  the  room- 
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1W  wt^mca,  die  loUing  orbs  of  heaven, 

Hal  pietoied  oq  these  walli,  and  all  aroond  diee 

In  dnmb,  foreboding  fymbols  hast  thou  placed 

Thtem  Mven  pieaiding  Lorda  of  Destiny — 

For  toys!  Is  all  this  preparation  nothing  ? 

Ii  fhsre  no  manow  in  this  hollow  art» 

list  even  to  thyself  it  doth  avail 

Ksdmg,  and  has  no  influence  over  thee 

In  the  great  moment  of  decision  I 

WALLERsmil  (dwrimg  tkit  Uut  apeedk  walks  vp  tmd 
itmn  with  tmsori  ttntgglai,  labcrmg  wUh  pa$$um ; 
ikpt  attidenly,  ttand*  stilly  tken  imierrvpting  Ike 

find  Wrangel  to  me— I  vvill  instantly 

Diqiateh  thrae  coorien 

nxo  Qntrrying  out), 

God  in  heaven  be  praised 

WALLCNSniir. 

It  ii  Ht  evfl  genius  and  mine. 

On  evil  genins  *  It  chastises  him 

Huoogh  me,  the  instnunent  of  bis  ambition ; 

And  I  espect  no  leas,  than  that  Revenge 

Fen  now  is  whetting  for  my  breast  the  poniard. 

Who  sows  the  serpent's  teeth,  let  him  not  hope 

1V>  reap  a  joyous  harvest    Every  crime 

Hss,  in  the  moment  of  its  perpetration, 

In  own  avenging  angel— dark  misgiving, 

An  ominous  sinking  at  the  inmost  heart 

Hs  €sn  no  longer  trust  me — ^Then  no  longer 

Csn  I  retrsai    so  come  that  which  must  come. — 

8iill  Destiny  preserves  its  due  relations : 

1^  hsart  within  us  is  its  absolute 

VicsgneoL 

[To  Tertskt. 
Go,  conduct  jrou  Gustavo  Wrangel 
Ts  ay  state-cabinet — Myself  will  speak  to 
Hm  oonriera. — And  dispatch  immediately 
A  savant  for  Octavio  PicoolominL 

[To  Ike  C0UNTCS8,  who  cannot  conceal  her  tmatifk* 
Ko  exaltation !  woman,  triumph  not ! 
For  jealous  are  the  Powers  of  Destiny. 
Joy  premature,  and  shouts  ere  victory, 
Encroach  upon  their  rights  and  privileges. 
Ws  sow  the  seed,  and  they  the  growth  determine. 
[WkSU  he  is  making  his  exil,  the  curtain  dreps. 


ACTV. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene,  as  in  the  preceding  AcL 

WALLKNtTKIIf,  OcTAVIO  PlCCOLOMIIfL 

WALLBfSTKiN  (cosnng*  forwotd  in  conversation), 
Hs  Bsods  me  word  from  Linz.  that  he  lies  sick ; 
te  I  have  sore  intelligence,  that  he 
flsemas  himself  at  Frauenberg  with  GahM. 
Sseare  them  bodi,  and  send  them  to  me  hither. 
Bsnember,  thou  takest  on  thee  the  command 
Of  ifaoae  same  Spanish  regiments^— constantly 
Mske  preparation,  and  be  never  ready ; 
Aad  if  they  nrge  thee  to  draw  out  against  me, 
ftiU  snawer  tks,  and  stand  as  thou  wert  fettered. 
I  know,  that  it  is  doing  thee  a  service 
IV)  keep  thee  out  of  action  in  this  business. 
IVn  lovest  to  linger  on  in  fiur  appearances; 


Steps  of  extremity  are  not  diy  province, 
Therefore  have  I  sought  out  this  pert  for  thee. 
Thou  wilt  this  time  be  of  most  service  to  me 
By  thy  inertness.    The  mean  time,  if  fortune 
Deckue  itself  on  my  side,  thou  wilt  know 
What  is  to  da 

Enter  Max.  Picoolomini. 
Now  go,  Octavio. 
This  night  must  thou  be  off:  take  my  own  hones . 
Him  here  I  keep  with  me — make  short  farewell'^ 
Trust  me,  I  think  we  all  shall  meet  again 
In  joy  and  thriving  fortunes. 

ocTAVio  (to  his  son). 

I  shall  see  you 
Tet  ere  I  ga 

SCENE  n. 

Wallenbtkin,  Max.  PiocoLoimii. 

MAX.  iadvaiices  to  him). 
My  General! 

WALLENBTXIlf. 

That  am  I  iH>  longer,  if 
Thoa  styleat  thyself  die  Emperor's  offioer 

MAX. 

Then  thou  wUt  leave  the  army,  General  ? 

WALXXNSTKIN. 

I  have  renounced  the  service  of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

And  thou  wilt  leave  the  army  ? 
WALLEN8TEIN. 

Rather  hope  I 

Td  bind  it  nearer  still  and  foster  to  me. 

[He  seats  himsdf 

Yes,  Max.,  I  have  delay'd  to  open  it  to  thee. 

Even  till  the  hour  of  acting  'gins  to  strike. 

Youth's  fortunate  feeling  doth  seize  easily 

The  absolute  right,  yea,  and  a  joy  it  is 

To  exercise  the  single  apprehension 

Where  the  sums  square  in  proof; 

But  where  it  happens,  that  of  two  sure  evils 

One  must  be  taken,  where  tlie  heart  not  wholly 

Brings  itself  back  from  out  the  strife  of  duties. 

There  *t  is  a  blessing  to  have  no  election. 

And  blank  necessity  is  grace  and  favor. 

— ^This  is  now  present :  do  not  look  behind  thee^^ 

It  can  no  more  avail  thee.    Look  thou  forwards ! 

Think  not !  judge  not !  prepare  thyself  to  act ! 

The  Court — it  hath  determined  on  ray  ruin, 

Therefore  1  will  to  be  beforehand  with  them. 

We'll  join  the  Swedes — right  gallant  fellows  are 
diey. 

And  our  good  friends. 
[He  stops  himself,  expecting  Piccolomini'b  answer. 

I  have  ta'en  thee  by  surprise.    Answer  me  not 

I  grant  thee  time  to  recollect  thyself 

[He  rises,  and  retires  to  the  bad:  of  the  stage. 
Max.  remains  for  a  long  time  motionless, 
in  a  trance  of  excessive  onguiA.  At  his 
first  motion  Wallknbtkjn  returns,  and 
places  himself  b^ore  him. 

MAX. 

My  General,  this  day  thou  makest  me 
Of  age  to  speak  in  my  own  right  and  person. 
For  Ull  this  day  I  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
To  find  out  my  own  road.   Thee  have  I  foUow^A 
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With  moet  implicit  unconditiooal  faith, 
Sure  of  the  right  path  if  I  followed  thee. 
T(H]ay,  for  the  Hrat  time,  dwt  thou  refer 
Me  to  myself^  and  forcest  me  to  make 
EUection  between  thee  and  my  own  heart 

WALLENSTEIN, 

Sof\  cradled  thee  thy  Fortune  till  to-day ; 
Thy  duties  thou  couldBt  exerciae  in  sport, 
Indulge  all  lovely  instincts,  act  for  ever 
With  undivided  heart    It  can  remain 
No  longer  ihus.    Like  enemies,  the  roads 
Start  from  each  other.    Duties  strive  with  dutiea. 
Thou  must  needs  choose  thy  party  in  the  war 
Which  is  now  kindling  'twiit  thy  friend  and  him 
Who  is  thy  Emperor. 

UAX. 

War !  is  that  the  name  ? 
War  is  as  frightful  as  heaven's  pestilence. 
Yet  it  is  good,  is  it  heaven's  will  as  that  is. 
Is  that  a  good  war,  which  against  the  Emperor 
Thou  wagest  with  the  Emperor's  own  army  f 

0  God  of  heaven  !  what  a  change  is  this ! 
Beseems  it  me  to  ofier  such  persuasion 

To  thee,  who  like  the  fix'd  star  of  the  pole 
Wert  all  I  gazed  at  on  life's  trackless  ocean  ? 

0 1  what  a  rem  thou  makest  in  my  heart ! 
The  ingrain'd  instinct  of  old  reverence, 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency. 

Must  I  pluck  Uve  asunder  from  thy  name  ? 
Nay,  do  not  turn  thy  countenance  upon  me — 
It  always  was  as  a  god  looking  at  me ! 
Duke  Walienstcin,  its  power  is  not  departed : 
The  senses  siill  are  in  thy  bonds,  although. 
Bleeding,  the  soul  hath  freed  itself 


WALLEXSTEIN. 


Max.,  hear  me. 


O !  do  it  not,  I  pray  thee,  do  it  not ! 
There  is  a  pure  and  noble  soul  within  thee. 
Knows  not  of  this  un blest,  unlucky  doing. 
Thy  will  is  chaste,  it  is  thy  fancy  only 
Which  hath  polluted  thee — and  innocence, 
It  will  not  let  itself  be  driven  away 
From  that  world-awing  aspect    Thou  wilt  not. 
Thou  canst  not,  end  in  this.    It  would  reduce 
All  human  creatures  to  disloyalty 
Against  the  nobleness  of  their  own  nature. 
'T  will  justify  the  vulgar  misbelief. 
Which  holdeth  nothing  noble  in  free-will. 
And  trusts  itself  to  impotence  alone, 
Made  powerful  only  in  an  unknown  power. 

WALLE.VSTEIN. 

The  world  will  judge  me  sternly,  I  expect  it 
Already  have  I  said  to  my  own  self 
All  thou  canst  say  to  me.    Who  but  avoids 
The  extreme,  can  he  by  going  round  avoid  it  7 
But  here  there  is  no  choice.    Yes — I  must  uie 
Or  sufler  violence — so  stands  the  case, 
There  remains  nothing  possible  but  that 

MAX. 

O  that  is  never  possible  for  thee  I 

T  is  the  last  desperate  resource  of  those 

Cheap  aouls,  to  whom  their  honor,  their  good  natne 

Is  their  poor  mving,  their  last  worthless  keq», 

Which  having  staked  and  lost  they  stake  themaelvea 

Tn  dM  mad  rage  of  gaming.   Tbon  art  rich. 


And  glorious ;  wiA  aa  nnpoHnted  fanrt 

Tboo  canst  make    conquest  of  wfaate*er  teen 

highest! 
But  he,  who  once  hath  acted  infiuny. 
Does  nothing  more  in  thia  world. 

w  ALLEN  STEIN  {grospi  his  Jutnd). 

Cahnly.  Bfai.! 
Much  that  is  great  and  excellent  will  we 
Perform  together  yet    And  if  we  only 
Stand  on  the  height  with  dignity,  't  is  soon 
Forgotten,  Max.,  by  what  road  we  ascended. 
Believe  me,  many  a  crown  shines  spotless  do^. 
That  yet  was  deeply  sullied  in  the  winnmg. 
To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  belong. 
Not  to  the  good.    All,  that  the  powers  divine 
Send  from  above,  are  universal  blessings : 
Their  light  rejoices  us,  their  air  refresh^. 
But  never  yet  ^-as  man  enrich'd  by  them  i 
In  their  eternal  realm  no  property 
Is  to  be  struggled  for — all  there  is  general 
The  jewel,  the  all-valued  gold  we  win 
From  the  deceiving  Powers,  depraved  in  nature, 
That  dwell  beneath  the  day  and  blessed  son-light 
Not  without  Hacrifices  are  they  render'd 
Propitious,  and  there  lives  no  soul  on  earth 
That  e'er  retired  unsullied  from  their  i 


Whate'er  is  human,  to  the  human  being 

Do  I  allow — and  to  the  vehement 

And  striving  spirit  readily  I  pardon 

The  excess  of  action ;  but  to  thee,  my  General ! 

Above  all  others  make  I  large  concession. 

For  thou  must  move  a  world,  and  be  the  master— 

He  kills  thee,  who  condemns  thee  to  inactkxi 

So  be  it  then .'  maintain  thee  in  thy  post 

By  violence.    Resist  the  Emperor, 

And  if  it  must  be,  force  with  force  repel : 

I  will  not  praise  it  yet  I  can  forgive  it 

But  not — not  to  the  traitor — ^yea ! — the  word 

Is  spoken  out 

Not  to  the  traitor  can  I  yield  a  pardon. 

That  is  no  mere  excess !  that  is  no  enor 

Of  human  nature — that  is  wholly  difierent, 

O  that  is  black,  black  as  the  pit  of  hell! 

[Wallenstrin  betrays  a  sudden  agiMim 
Thou  canst  not  hear  it  named,  and  wilt  thoQ  db  it? 

0  turn  back  to  thy  duty.    That  thou  canst 

1  hold  it  certain.     Send  me  to  Vienna : 

I  '11  make  thy  peace  for  thee  with  the  Elmpeior. 
He  knows  thee  not.  But  I  do  know  thee.  He 
Shall  see  thee,  Duke  !  with  my  unclouded  eye. 
And  I  bring  back  his  confidence  to  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  is  too  late.  Thou  knowest  not  what  has  happen'd 

MAX. 

Were  it  too  late,  and  were  things  gone  to  fiv. 
That  a  crime  only  could  prevent  thy  fall. 
Then — fall !  fall  honorably,  even  as  thoa  slood'tl. 
Lose  the  command.    Go  ih>m  the  stage  of  war. 
Thou  canst  with  splendor  do  it*— do  it  too 
With  innocence.    Thou  hast  lived  much  for  oihen. 
At  length  live  thou  for  thy  own  self.    I  follow  thse 
My  destiny  I  never  port  from  thine. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  is  too  hite !  Even  now,  while  thou  art  losing 
Thy  words,  one  afler  the  other  are  the  mil»«tooet 
Left  fiist  behind  by  my  pott  oouriexa, 
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Wko  btar  Um  otder  00  to  Pkpgoe  and  Egn. 

[Max  ftoMlf  Of  cmmUmd,  wiik  a  gutun  and 

fmmlewam*  9ifnaaU»g  tke  mai  mtam  on- 

gmsL 
riald  tigraelf  to  iL   We  act  m  wo  are  fiiroed. 
/eannot  give  aneat  to  my  own  ■hame 
And  rain.    Hum — no— tbon  cansi  not  fbmke  me ! 
So  let  ua  do,  what  must  be  done,  with  dignity, 
With  a  finn  atepw    What  am  I  doing  wone 
"niui  did  &nied  CsBsar  al  the  Rubicon, 
When  he  the  legions  led  against  his  oountiy, 
Hm  which  his  country  had  delivered  to  him  ? 
Had  he  thrown  down  the  swoid,  he  had  been  lost, 
Al  I  were,  if  I  bot  disarmed  myaelC 
I  tnoe  oat  something  in  me  of  his  spirit ; 
Girt  me  his  lock,  that  other  thing  1*11  bear. 

[Max.  quits  him  abmpttg.  WALLiN8TEiN,sfardei2 

and  overpowered,  continuet  looking  after  him^ 

and  is  stiU  in  thit  poeture  when  TEaTBKT 

alters. 


Who  have  alw^ra  trasted  him!  What,  than,  haa 

happened. 

That  I  should  Iqae  m|r  good  opinion  of  him  ? 
In  complaisanee  to  your  whima,  not  my  own, 
I  must,  fiuaooth,  give  up  a  rooted  judgment. 
Think  not  I  am  a  woman.  Having  trusted  him 
E'en  till  to^y,  to-day  too  will  I  trust  him. 

TKET8KT. 

Must  it  be  he— be  only  t  Send  anoth^ 

WAtXKIfSTCIN. 

It  must  be  he,  whom  I  myself  haTe  choaen ; 
He  is  weU  fitted  for  the  business.  Therefore 
I  gave  it  hiaa. 

iLLa 
Because  he's  an  Italian 
Therefore  is  he  well  fitted  for  the  1 


SCENE  in. 

WAI4JEM8TK1N,  TxHTaSY. 
TCRTBKV. 

Mn.  Fioeokxnini  jast  left  you  t 

WAIXEXSTEIN. 

Where  is  Wrangel  t 

TKaTBKT. 

He  ii  already  gone. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  such  a  hurry  7 

TBRT8KY. 

It  is  aa  if  tfie  earth  had  swallow'd  him. 

Be  had  acarce  left  thee,  when  1  went  to  seek  him. 

I  wiah'd  some  words  with  him — but  he  was  gone. 

How,  when,  and  where,  could  no  one  tell  me.  Nay, 

1  half  believe  It  was  the  devil  himself; 

A  koman  ofoeture  could  not  so  at  once 

Have  vaniah'd 

ILLO  {enters). 
la  it  true  that  thou  wilt  send 
Oelavwl 

TCRTSKV. 

How,  Ootavio !  Whither  send  him ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  goes  to  Frauenberg,  and  will  lead  hithatr 
Hie  Spaniah>aod  Italian  regiments. 

ILLO. 

No! 
Najr.  Heaven  forbid  ? 

WAIXBNaTEUr. 

And,  why  should  Heaven  forbid  ? 

ILLO. 

Him!— that  deceiver!  Wouldst  thou  trust  to  him 
TIm  sokKety  ?  Him  wilt  thou  let  slip  from  thee, 
Bow,  in  the  vary  inatant  that  decides  us 


WALL£N8TBIIf. 

I  know  jrou  love  them  not — nor  sire  nor  i 

Because  that  I  esteem  them,  love  them — visibly 

Esteem  them,  love  them  more  than  you  and  others. 

E'en  as  they  merit.   Therefore  are  they  e3re4)light% 

Thorns  in  your  foot-path.    But  your  jealousies. 

In  what  aflect  they  me  or  my  concerns  t 

Are  they  the  wone  to  me  because  yon  hale  them? 

Love  or  hate  one  another  as  you  will, 

I  leave  to  each  man  his  own  moods  and  litdnga ; 

Yet  kiK>w  the  worth  of  each  of  you  to  me. 


Tkn  wilt  not  do  this!— No!  I.pray  thee,  no! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Te  are  whimatcaL 

O  ba|  for  this  time,  Dnke, 
Celd  to  onr  wnrning!  Let  him  not  depart 

WALLBSBTKUr. 

Aid  wlif  ahodki  I  not  tnal  him  only  this  time^ 


always 


Von  Questenberg,  while  he  was  here. 
Lurking  about  with  this  Octavio. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  happan'd  with  my  knowledge  and 

ILLO. 

I  know  that  secret  messengers  came  to  him 
From  Galas 

WALLENSTKIir. 

That's  not  true. 
ILLa 

O  d»a  art  blind. 
With  thy  daep-aeeing  eyes! 

WALLBIISTKIlf. 

Thou  wih  not  shake 
My  fintb  for  me    my  foith,  which  founds  itself 
On  the  profooadest  science.   If  'tis  false. 
Then  the  whole  sdenoe  of  the  stars  is  fiilse ; 
For  know,  1  have  a  pledge  from  Fate  itaeU; 
That  he  is  the  most  foithful  of  my  frienda. 

ILLO. 

Hast  thou  a  pledge,  that  this  pledge  is  not  ftlse  f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

There  exist  moments  in  the  life  of  man. 
When  he  is  nearer  the  great  Soul  of  the  vrorld 
Than  is  man's  custonv  and  possesses  freely 
The  power  of  questioning  his  destiny  : 
And  such  a  moment  'twas,  when  in  the  night 
I^-bre  the  action  in  the  plains  of  Liitzen, 
Leaning  against  a  tree,  thoughts  crowding  tfaoughli 
I  look'd  out  far  upon  the  oroinous  plain. 
My  whole  life,  post  and  future,  in  this  moment 
Before  my  mind's  eye  glided  in  procession. 
And  to  the  destiny  of  the  next  morning 
The  spirit,  fill'd  with  anxious  presentiment. 
Did  knit  the  most  removed  futurity. 
Then  said  I  also  to  myself,  "  So  many 
Doat  tbon  command.  They  follow  all  diy  stars' 
And  as  on  some  great' number  set  their  All 
Upon  thy  single  head,  and  laily  man 
VI9> 
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The  vMwl  of  ihy  ftrtmie.    Tet  a  dsy 

Will  oome,  when  Dwtmy  shall  once  more  Katter 

AU  these  in  many  a  leveral  direction : 

Few  be  diey  who  will  stand  oat  &ithfhl  to  thee.** 

I  yeam'd  to  know  which  one  was  ftithfiillett 

Of  all,  this  camp  included.    Great  Destiny, 

Give  me  a  sign !  And  he  shall  be  the  man. 

Who,  on  the  approaching  morning,  comes  ^e  fint 

To  meet  me  with  a  token  of  his  lore : 

And  thinking  this,  I  fell  into  a  slumber. 

Then  midmost  in  the  battle  was  I  led 

Inspirit    Great  the  pressure  and  the  tomult! 

Then  was  my  horse  kill'd  under  me :  I  sank ; 

And  over  me  away  all  unconcernedly, 

Drove  hone  and  iider — and  thus  trod  to  pieces 

I  lay,  and  panted  like  a  d)ring  man ; 

Then  seiiCNl  me  suddenly  a  savior  arm : 

It  was  Octavio's— I  awoke  at  once, 

TwBs  broad  day,  and  OcUnio  stood  before  me. 

-  My  brother,"  said  he,  **  do  not  ride  Unlay 

The  dapide,  as  jrou  *re  wont ;  but  mount  die  horse 

Which  I  have  chosen  for  thee.    Do  it,  brother ! 

In  bve  to  me.    A  strong  dream  wam'd  me  so.** 

It  was  the  swiAness  of  this  horse  that  snatch'd  me 

From  the  hot  pursuit  of  Bannier*s  dragoons. 

My  cousin  rode  the  dapple  on  that  day, 

And  never  more  saw  I  or  hone  or  rider. 

ILLO. 

That  was  a  chance. 

WALLCNSTDN  (tigmjictmilif). 

There's  no  such  thing  as  chance. 
In  brieC  'tis  sign*d  and  seal'd  that  this  Octavio 
Is  my  good  angel — and  now  no  word  more. 

[He  i$  retirvtg. 

TEETSKT. 

Tliis  is  my  comfort— Max.  remains  our  hostage. 

ILLO. 

And  he  shall  never  stir  fiom  here  alive. 

WALLENSTim  (Stop*  and  turns  kuudf  nmnd). 
Are  je  not  like  the  women,  y^ho  for  ever 
Only  recur  to  their  first  word,  although 
One  had  been  talking  reason  by  the  hour ! 
Know,  that  the  human  being's  thoughts  and  deeds 
Are  not,  like  ocean  billows,  blindly  moved. 
The  inner  world,  his  microcosmus,  is 
The  deep  shaft,  out  of  which  they  spring  eternally. 
They  grow  by  certain  Uiws,  like  die  tree's  fruit — 
No  juggling  chance  can  metamorphose  them. 
Have  I  the  human  kernel  first  examined  ? 
Then  I  know,  too,  the  future  will  and  actioii. 


SCENE  IV. 


SoEio— AcAoaiftertiiPiccoLOMim's  DwdUng^HouMe, 
OoTAVio  PiccoLOMiNi,  Ibolani,  entering. 

DOLANI. 

Here  ami— Well!  who  comes  yet  of  die  others? 

ooTAVio  (10^  an  air  of  myatery). 
But,  fim  a  word  with  you.  Count  bolani 

MOLAWi  (attuming  the  tame  air  cf  mytter^ 
Wm  it  expbde,  ha  Y— Is  the  Duke  about 
*IV>  make  the  attempt?  In  me,  friend,  you  may  place 
Fan  confidenca — ^Nay,  put  me  to  the  pvooC 

OOTAVIO. 

•  IWt  H^f  happen. 


nOLANI. 

Noble  brodier,  I  am 
Not  one  of  those  men  who  in  words  are  vaSani 
And  when  it  comes  to  action  skulk  away. 
The  Duke  has  acted  towards  me  as  a  fiMod. 

God  knows  it  is  so;  and  I  owe  him  all 

He  may  rely  on  my  fidelity. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

I80LANI. 

Be  on  your  guud* 
All  think  not  as  I  think ;  and  there  are  many 
Who  still  hold  with  die  Court— yes,  and  dicy  sif 
That  those  stolen  signatures  bind  diem  to  northing 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  ^joiced  to  hear  it. 

ISOLANI. 

You  rejoice ! 

OCTAVIO. 

That  the  Emperor  has  yet  such  gallant  servinl^ 
And  loving  friends. 

ISOLANI. 

Nay,  jeer  not,  I  entreat  you. 
They  are  no  such  worthless  fellows,  I  assure  yoa 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  assured  already.    God  forbid 

That  I  should  jest ! — In  very  serious  earnest, 

I  am  rcyoiced  to  see  an  honest  cause 

So  strong. 

ISOLANI. 

The  Devil! — what! — why,  what  means  dus? 
Are  you  not,  then ^For  what,  then,  am  I  hers? 

OCTAVIO. 

That  ]rou  may  make  full  declaration,  whether 
You  will  be  call'd  the  friend  or  enemy 
Of  the  Emperor. 

ISOLANI  (with  anaircf  defame^ 
That  declaration,  friend, 
I'll  make  to  him  in  whom  a  right  is  placed 
To  put  that  question  to  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Whedier,  Count, 
That  right  is  mine,  this  paper  may  instruct  yoo. 

ISOLANI  {ttammering). 
Why — why — what!  this  is  die  Emperor's  hand  and 
seal!  [ReaU 

Whereas,  the  oflicers  collectively 
Throughout  our  army  will  obey  ^e  orden 
Of  the  lieutenant-general  PicoobminL 

As  fiom  ouiselves" ffem/— Tec!  so!— Ysi! 

ywl — 
I — ^I  give  you  joy,  lieutenant-general ! 

OOTAVKK 

And  you  submit  you  to  the  order  ? 

DOLANL 

I-- 

But  you  have  taken  me  so  by  surptise 
Time  for  reflection  one  wtuat  have 


OCTAVIO. 
UOLAm. 

My  God!  But  dien  die  case  ii 

OCTAVIO. 


Twoi 


Plain  and  sinpis 
You  must  deckue  yoo.  whether  you  deteraune 
To  act  a  treason  'gainst  your  Lord  and  Sov«rBi|i^ 
Or  whedier  you  will  serve  ham  fiudifiilly. 
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UOLAMh 

l^WBo !— My  God !— But  who  talki  then  of  traann  f 

OCTAVIO. 

Hat  ■  tha  case.   The  Prince-dnke  ii  a  traitor — 

IfeaoB  ID  lead  over  to  the  enemy 

The  £mperor*8  army.— Now,  Count! — brief  and 

ftiU— 
Siy,  win  you  break  yoixr  oath  to  the  Emperor  t 
8dl  yonnelf  to  the  enemy  ? — Say,  will  yon  ? 

I80LANL 

What  mean  you  ?  I — ^I  break  my  oath,  d*ye  say, 

Td  his  Imperial  Miyeaty  ? 

Did  I  ny  ao?— MThen,  when  have  I  laid  that! 

OCTAVIO. 

Too  have  not  said  it  yet — not  yet    This  instant 
I  wait  to  bear.  Count,  whether  you  wiU  say  it 

I80LANI. 

Ay!  that  delights  me  now,  that  you  jrounelf 
Bsar  witneas  for  me  that  I  never  said  so. 

OCTAVIO. 

And yoa  renounce  the  Duke,  then? 

I80LANI. 

If  he's  planning 
TVbssqq — ^fdiy,  treason  breaks  all  bonds  asunder. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  are  determined,  too.  to  fight  against  him  f 

ISOLAJVI. 

He  has  done  me  service — but  if  he's  a  villain. 
Perdition  seize  him! — ^All  scores  are  rubb'd  off 

OCTAVIO. 

I  sm  rejoiced  that  ]rou're  so  well-disposed. 
Thb  night  break  ofiT  in  the  utmost  secrecy 
Widi  all  the  light-arm'd  troops — it  must  appear 
As  came  the  order  from  the  Duke  himself. 
At  Fmoenberg's  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 
There  will  Count  Galas  give  you  Airther  orders. 

ISOLANI. 

It  ifasll  be  done.  But  you  11  remember  me 

With  the  Emperor — how  well-disposed  you  found  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  win  DoC  &il  to  mention  it  honorably. 

[Exit  IsoLANL   A  Servant  entert, 
Whst,  Colonel  Butler  .*— &ow  him  up. 

ISOLANI  {returning). 
Forgive  me  too  my  bearidi  ways,  old  &ther! 
Loid  God !  how  diould  I  know,  then,  what  a  great 
Penan  I  had  before  me  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

No  excuses ! 

ISOLANI. 

Ism  a  merry  lad,  and  if  at  time 
A  radi  word  might  escape  me  'gainst  the  court 
Amidst  ray  wine— you  know  no  harm  was  meant 

[ExU. 

OCTAVIO. 

Too  need  not  be  uneasy  on  that  score, 
lliat  has  succeeded.  Fortune  &vor  us 
With  all  the  others  only  but  as  much ! 


BUTLXm. 

Too  do  me  too  much  honor. 

ooTAVio  {flfter  both  have  teaied  them$dves). 
You  have  not 
Retum'd  the  advances  which  I  made  you  yesterday— 
Misundentood  them,  as  mere  empty  forms. 
That  wish  proceeded  from  my  heart— I  was 
In  earnest  with  you — ^for  'tis  now  a  time 
In  whidi  the  honest  should  unite  most  closely. 

BUTLER. 

Tis  only  the  like-minded  can  unite. 

OCTAVIO, 

True !  and  I  name  all  honest  men  like-minded. 

I  never  charge  a  man  but  with  those  acts 

To  which  his  character  deliberately 

Impels  him ;  for  alas !  the  violence 

Of  blind  misunderBtandings  often  thrusts 

The  very  best  of  us  from  the  right  track. 

You  came  through  Frauenberg.  Did  the  Count  Gala* 

Say  nothing  to  you  7  Tell  me.  He's  my  fnend. 

BUTLER. 

His  words  were  lost  on  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me  sorely, 
To  hear  it :  for  his  counsel  was  most  wise. 
I  had  myself  the  like  to  ofier. 

BUTLER. 

Spare 
Yourself  the  trouble — me  th'  embairassment; 
To  have  deserved  so  ill  your  good  opimon. 

OOTAVia 

The  time  is  precious— let  us  talk  openly. 
You  know  how  matters  stand  here.  Wallenstein 
Meditates  treason— I  can  tell  yon  further- 
He  has  committed  treason ;  but  few  hours 
Have  past,  since  he  a  covenant  concluded 
With  the  enemy.    The  messengers  are  now 
Full  on  their  v?ay  to  Egra  and  to  Prague. 
To-morrow  he  intends  to  lead  us  over 
To  the  enemy.    But  he  deceives  himself; 
For  Prudence  wakes— the  Emperor  has  still 
Many  and  faithful  friends  here,  and  they  stand 
In  closest  union,  mighty  though  unseen. 
This  manifesto  sentences  the  Duke- 
Recalls  the  obedience  of  the  army  from  him, 
And  summons  all  the  loyal,  all  the  honest, 
To  join  and  recognize  in  me  their  leader. 
Choose — will  jrou  share  with  us  an  honest  cause  t 
Or  with  the  evil  share  an  evil  lot 


SCENE  V. 

OcTAVIO,  PiCCOLOMINI,  BUTLXR. 
BUTLER. 

At  your  command,  LieutenanKSeDend. 

OCTAVIO. 

WdcQOM,  as  hooor'd  friend  and  viailor; 


His  lot  is  mine. 


It  is. 


BUTLER  (rite^ 

OCTAVia 

Is  that  your  last  resolyet 


OCTATIO. 

Nay,  but  bethmk  you,  Cokmel  Buder! 
As  jet  you  have  time.    Within  my  fiuthfbl 
That  nuihly-ntter'd  word  remabM  inteir'd. 
Recall  it,  Butler!  choose  a  better  par^t 
You  have  not  chosen  die  right  ooe. 
BtrrLER  (^otf^ 

Anyodiar 
Commands  for  me,  lieutenant-General! 

OOTAtlO. 

Sea  your  white  hainl  Recall  diat  woid! 
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IDTLKB. 

fVupewell! 

OOTATIO. 

What  f  Would  yoo  draw  this  good  and  gallant  iwoid 
fit  andt  a  came  ?  Into  a  cnne  would  yon 
Transform  the  gratitude  which  ]roo  have  eam'd 
By  forty  yean*  fidelity  fVom  Austria  f 

BCTLKR  {laughing  with  hiUemeu). 
Gradtnde  fh)m  the  House  of  Austria !  [He  i$  going. 
ocTAYio  (perwuU  him  to  gooi  far  at  the  door,  then 

ooMtafier  him), 
Butler! 

BUTLKS. 

What  wish  you? 

OCTAVIO. 

How  wast  with  tiie  Coantf 

BUTLIR. 

Count?  what? 

ocTAVio  {coldly). 
The  title  that  jrou  wish*d,  \  mean. 
BUTLER  {Mtarte  in  tudden  passion). 
Hell  and  damnation ! 

ocTAVio  {coldly). 

You  petition *d  for  it — 
And  your  petition  was  repell'd — Was  it  so  ? 

BUTLER. 

Your  insolent  scoff  shall  not  go  by  unpunish'd. 
Draw! 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay!  your  sword  to 'ts  sheath!  and  tell  me  calmly, 
How  all  that  happen'd.    I  will  not  refuse  you 
Your  satisfartion  afterwards* — Calmly,  Butler! 

BtTTLER. 

Be  the  whole  world  acquainted  with  the  weakne» 

For  which  I  never  can  forgive  myself 

lieutenant'General !  Yes — 1  have  ambition. 

Ne*er  was  I  able  to  endure  contempt 

It  stung  me  to  the  quick,  that  birth  and  tide 

Should  have  more  weight  than  merit  has  in  the  army. 

I  would  (kin  not  be  meaner  than  my  equal. 

So  in  an  evil  hour  I  let  myself 

Be  tempted  to  that  measure — It  was  folly! 

But  yet  so  hard  a  penance  it  deserved  not 

It  might  have  been  refused  ;  but  wherefore  barb 

And  venom  the  refusal  with  contempt  ? 

Why  dash  to  earth  and  crush  with  heaviest  scom 

The  gray-hair'd  man,  the  faithful  veteran  ? 

Why  to  the  baseness  of  his  parentage 

Refer  him  with  such  cruel  roughness,  only 

Because  he  had  a  weak  hour  and  forgot  himsielf? 

But  Nature  gives  a  sting  e*en  to  the  worm 

Which  wanton  Power  treads  on  in  sport  and  insult 

OCTAVIO. 

You  must  have  been  calumniated.    Guess  you 
The  enemy,  who  did  you  this  ill  service  ? 

BUTLF.R. 

Be't  who  it  will — a  most  low-hearted  scoundrel, 
SoMO  vile  court-minion  must  it  be,  some  Spaniard^ 
Some  young- squire  oi  some  ancient  family. 
In  whose  light  I  may  stand,  some  envkmi  knave* 
Stung  to  the  soul  by  my  fair  sel^eam'd  hooon ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Bat  tail  me  1  Did  the  Duke  approve  that  measure  ? 

BtTTLnL 

HiiDielf  impelled  me  to  it,  used  his  interest 

In  my  behtii'  witli  all  the  warmth  of  fiiradsUpb 


OOTAVIO. 

Ayf  an  yon  ■nreof  thatf 


I  read  (he  letter. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  so  did  I— -but  the  contents  were  diflereot 

[BtnxER  is  mtddenly  ainiA 
chance  I  *m  in  posseanon  of  that  letter- 
Can  leave  it  to  your  own  eyes  to  convince  yoo. 

[He  gives  him  theldkr 

BtTTLXR. 

Ha!  what  is  this? 

OCTAVIO. 

I  foar  me.  Colonel  Butler, 
An  infamous  game  have  they  been  playing  with  jsa 
The  Duke,  you  say,  impell'd  you  to  this  measure  f 
Now,  in  this  letter  talks  he  in  contempt 
Concerning  jrou,  counsels  the  minister 
To  give  sound  chastisement  to  your  conceit. 
For  so  he  calls  it 

[Butler  reads  through  the  letter,  his  knees  fi  ttMt, 
he  seizes  a  chair,  and  sinks  down  in  it 
Yon  have  no  enemy,  no  persecutor ; 
There 's  no  one  wishes  ill  to  you.    Ascribe 
The  insult  you  received  to  the  Duke  only. 
His  aim  is  clear  and  palpable.    He  wish'd 
To  tear  you  from  your  Emperor— he  hoped 
To  gain  from  your  revenge  what  he  well  I 
(What  your  long>tiied  fidelity  convinced  him) 
He  ne*er  could  dare  eipect  from  3rour  calm  rea 
A  blind  tool  would  he  make  you,  in  contempt 
Use  yovL,  as  means  of  most  abandon'd  ends. 
He  has  gain'd  his  point   Too  well  has  he  i 
In  luring  you  away  from  thai  good  path 
On  which  you  had  been  journeying  forty  yean! 

BtTTLER  {his  voice  trembling). 
Can  e*er  the  Emperor's  Majesty  forgive  me  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

More  than  forgive  you.    He  would  foin  compensite 
For  that  affront  and  most  unmerited  grievance 
Sustain'd  by  a  deserving,  gallant  veteran. 
From  his  free  impulse  he  confirms  the  present, 
Which  the  Duke  made  3rou  for  a  wicked  purpow. 
The  regiment,  which  jrou  now  command,  is  yoor^i- 
[Butler  attempu  to  rise,  sinks  down  again.  He 
labors  inwardly  with  violent  emotions ;  trie* 
to  speak,  and  cannoL   At  length  he  takes  bii 
sword  from  the  belt,  and  offers  it  to  Fioco- 

LOMINL 

OCTAVIO. 

What  wish  you  ?  Recollect  yourseli^  fiiend. 

BUTLER. 


OCTAVIO. 

But  to  what  purpose  ?  Calm  yourseUI 


Take  it 


Olakeit! 
I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  this  sword. 

OCTAVIO. 

Receive  it  then  anew  from  my  hands    and 
Wear  it  with  honor  for  the  ti^i  cause  ever. 

BcrruER. 
^Peijure  mjaalf  to  such  a  gTBdoos  Soranifn! 

OOTAVIO. 

YouHmakeasMnds.  Quidt!bimkofffi«nliMDil»! 
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OCTATIO. 

Whttnowl  Bethink diysel£ 
KmxE  (no  longer  governing  hU  emotim), 
Odjr  hntk  off  fiom  him?  He  diet !  he  diet ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Gooe  tAer  me  to  Fmuenbeig,  where  now 
AQ  who  are  loyel,  are  twfimhlmg  under 
Ooadi  Ahringer  and  Gelaa.    Manyothen 
I'tb  hron^t  to  a  remembrance  of  their  duty. 
Hat  aig^  be  tore  that  you  etcape  fiom  Pilaen. 

Mnui  (iCradlet  ig»  and  down  m  ejcmw  ogiuAomt 
Am  Misp§  t^  to  OcTAVio  with  remdned  oomtenanee). 
Goont  PIcoQloaiim !  Dare  that  man  apeak 
or  honor  |»yoii,  who  onoe  broke  hia  troth! 

OCTATIO. 

Hi^  who  repenta  ao  deeply  of  it,  darea. 

BDTLXm. 

Ita  leare  ma  here,  upon  my  word  of  honor ! 

,  OCTATIO. 

What'i  yourdeaignr 

BOTLUU 

Leave  me  and  my  i^gimaot 

OOTAVIO. 

IhifefiineoDfideoee  inyog.   ButtaQme 
WhMariyoa  brooding! 

WOTLMJL* 

That  the  deed  will  tell  yon. 
AA  me  no  more  at  preoent   Truattome. 
TtnejrtniBtaaiely.   By  the  living  God 
Te  five  him  cnrer,  not  to  hia  good  angel ! 
FaitwaD.  [ExU  Butlu. 

•BBTANT  (enters  with  a  HUeC), 
A  atranger  left  it,  and  ii  gone. 
T^  Frinee-duke'a  horNa  wait  for  you  below. 

[ExU  SuTAirr. 
OCTAVIO  {reads), 
'Be  nre  make  haate !  Your  fiuthful  bolan." 
-0  that  I  had  but  left  thia  town  behind  me, 
Td^  upon  a  rock  so  near  the  haven  I — 
Awiy!  Thia  ia  no  longer  a  safe  place  for  me! 
Whoecan  my  ton  be  tarrying? 


SCENE  VI. 


OcTATio  and  Max.  PiocoLOioifL 

Uu.  enters  abnott  in  a  state  cf  derangement  fiom 
tstems  agittttiMf  Jds  eyes  roU  wildly,  his  wadk  is 
miteady,  and  he  appears  not  to  observe  his  father, 
nhe  stands  atadiianet,  and  gates  at  him  with  a 
ceentenanee  expressiee  cf  con^tassUm.  Hs  paces 
9iA  long  strides  through  ths  dbaiicr,  then  stands 
tm  again,  and  at  last  throws  himsey  into  a  chair, 
ttaring  vacanUy  at  the  object  direedy  before  Ami. 
OCTATIO  {adtxmces  to  him), 
'  m  going  ofl;  my  son. 

[Reoeimng  no  answer,  he  takes  his  hand. 
My  BOO,  fiuvweU. 


FaitwdL 


OCTAVIO. 

Thou  wilt  woQ  follow  met 

X 


I  fellow  thee ! 
Hiy  way  ia  orooked— h  la  not  my  way. 

[pCTAVio  drops  his  hand,  and  starts  badL 
O,  hadat  dion  been  but  simple  and  imceie, 
Ne*er  had  it  oome  to  4us— all  had  stood  otherwiae. 
He  had  not  done  that  foul  and  honible  deed  : 
The  vntoous  had  retain*d  their  influence  o'er  l*>wi : 
He  had  not  &llen  into  the  anarea  of  villaina. 
Wherefore  so  like  a  thieC  and  thiefa  accomplice, 
Didat  creep  bdiind  him— lurking  for  thy  prey  ! 
O,  unbleat  folaahood!  Mother  of  aU  evil! 
Thou  misery-making  demon,  it  is  thou 
That  smk'st  us  in  perdition.   Sfanple  tradi, 
Sustainer  of  the  world,  had  saved  us  all ! 
Father,  I  will  not,  I  can  not  excuae  thee! 
Wallenstein  has  deceived  me — O,  moat  foully! 
But  thou  haat  acted  not  much  better. 


OCTAVIO. 


Son! 


My  aon,  ah!  I  foigive  thy  agony! 

UAJHrisee,andcontea^plates  his  fidher  with  leeks  y 

eatpieion). 
Waa'tpoanble!  hadst  thou  the  heart,  my  fothcr, 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  drive  it  to  such  lengdv^ 
Widi  cold  premeditated  purpoae !  Thou— 
Hadst  thou  the  heart,  to  wish  to  see  him  guilty. 
Rather  than  saved!  Thou  riaeat  by  hia  M. 
Octavk),  't  will  not  pleaae  me. 


OCTAVia 


God  m  Heaven ! 


O,  woe  is  me !  sure  I  have  changed  my  nature. 
How  oomea  auspidon  here— in  the  free  aonl ! 
Hope,  confidence,  belief,  are  gone ;  for  all 
Lied  to  me,  all  that  I  e'er  bved  or  honor'd. 
No!  no !  not  all !  She— she  yet  lives  for  me. 
And  she  is  true,  and  open  as  the  heavena ! 
Deceit  is  everywhere,  hypocrisy, 
Murder,  and  poisoning,  treason,  pegury: 
The  single  holy  spot  is  our  love. 
The  only  unproianed  in  human  nature. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max.^we  will  go  together.    T  will  be  better. 

MAX. 

What !  ere  I  've  taken  a  laat  parting  leave, 
The  veiy  last— no,  never! 

OCTAVIO. 

Spare  thjaelf 
The  pang  of  necessary  aeparatkm. 
Come  with  me !  Come,  my  aon! 

[Atieo^  to  take  him  with  A 

MAX. 

No!  aa  aure  aa  God  lives,  no! 

OCTAVIO  (more  wrgend}f). 
Come  with  me,  I  oommand  thee !  I,  thy  father. 

MAX. 

Command  me  what  Is  human.   I  stay  here. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max.!  in  the  Emperor's  name  I  bid  thee  oome. 


No  Emperor  haa  power  to  preacribe 
Laws  to  the  heart;  and  wouldst  thou  widi  to  rob  ma 
Of  the  sole  Ucsnng  which  my  late  has  left  me. 
Her  sympathy !  Must  then  a  cruel  deed 
Be  done  with  cruelty!  The  unalterable 
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Shall  I  perform  ignobly    rtcal  away, 
With  atealthy  €Oward  flight  fonake  hert  No ! 
She  ahall  behold  my  tuflferii^,  my  aoro  angniah, 
Hear  the  oomplainta  of  the  diapajted  aool. 
And  weep  tean  o*er  me.   Oh !  the  hmnan  nee 
Have  steely  80ul»— but  she  ii  as  an  angel. 
From  the  black  deadly  madness  of  despair 
Will  she  redeem  my  soul,  and  in  soft  words 
Of  comfort,  plaining,  looae  this  pang  of  death! 

OCTATIO. 

Thou  wilt  not  tear  thyself  away ;  thou  canst  not 
O,  come,  my  son !  I  bid  thee  save  thy  virtoe. 

MAX. 

Squander  not  thou  thy  wordi  in  vain. 
The  heart  I  follow,  for  I  dare  trust  to  it 

ooTAVio  {tremUing,  and  losing  aU  tdf-comttiand). 
Max. !  Max. !  if  that  most  damned  thing  could  be. 
If  thou — my  aon— my  own  blood— (dare  I  Ihmk  it?) 
Do  sell  thyself  to  him,  the  inftmoos, 
Do  stamp  this  brand  upon  our  noble  house, 
Then  shall  the  world  behold  the  horrible  deed, 
And  in  mmatural  combat  ahall  the  steel 
Of  the  son  trickle  vrith  the  ftther's  blood. 

MAX. 

O  hadst  thou  always  better  thought  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  then  acted  better.    Curst  suspicion ! 
Unholy,  miserable  doubt !  To  him 
Nothing  oo  earth  remains  unwrench*d  and  firm. 
Who  has  no  faith. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  if  I  trust  thy  heart 
Will  it  be  always  in  thy  power  to  follow  it  ? 


The  hearfa  voice  rtoK  hast  not  o'sipoww^d    m1M< 
Will  Wallenstein  be  able  t»  o*erpower  it 

OCTAVIO. 

AMax.!  I  see  thee  never  more  again ! 

MAX. 

Unworthy  of  thee  wilt  thou  never  see  me. 

OCTAVIO.     - 

I  go  to  Franenberg— the  Pappenheimen 

I  leave  thee  here,  the  Lothnngs  too ;  Tosfcann 

And  Tiefenbach  remain  here  to  protect  th«e. 

They  love  thee,  and  are  faithful  to  their  oath. 

And  will  &r  rather  fall  in  gallant  contest 

Than  leave  their  rightfbl  leader,  and  their  hooor. 

MAX. 

Rely  on  this,  I  either  leave  my  life 

In  the  struggle,  or  conduct  them  out  of  Pilsen. 

OCTAVIO. 

Farewell,  my  aoo! 

MAX. 

Farewell! 

OCTAVIO. 

How!  not 
Of  filial  love  ?  No  grasp  of  the  hand  at  parting  % 
It  is  a  bloody  war  to  ¥rhich  we  are  going. 
And  the  event  uncertain  and  in  darkness. 
So  used  we  not  to  part— it  was  not  so! 
Is  it  then  trufrf  I  have  a  aon  no  longer? 

[Max.  fdU$  into  kU  arwts,  tkey  hold  §aek  « 
for  a  Umg  time  in  a  apeeddu$ 
that  go  away  at  different  tidn, 
{The  Curtain  dnp$). 


Zfit  Seatfi  of  WnlUnuUln; 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTa 


PREFACE. 


Thb  two  Dramas,  PiccoLOMiifi,  or  the  first  part  of 
Wallknstbin,  and  Wallxmteuc,  are  introduced  in 
the  original  manuscript  by  a  Prelude  in  one  Act  en- 
titled Wallxnstxin's  Camf.  This  is  written  in 
rhyme,  and  in  nine-syllable  veise,  in  the  same  Utting 
metre  (if  that  expression  may  be  permitted)  with  the 
second  Eclogue  of  Spencer's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
This  Prelude  possesses  a  sort  of  broad  humor,  and 
is  not  deficient  in  character;  but  to  have  translated 
it  into  proae,  or  into  any  other  metre  than  that  of  the 
original,  would  have  given  a  false  idea  both  of  its 
style  and  purport ;  to  have  translated  it  into  the  same 
metre  would  been  incompatible  with  a  fiiithful  ad- 
herence to  the  sense  of  the  German,  Cnm  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  our  language  in  rhymes ;  and  it 
would  have  been  unadvisaMe,  from  the  incongruity 
of  those  lax  venea  vrith  the  present  taste  of  the 
English  Public  Schiller's  intention  seems  to  have 
be«i  merely  to  have  prepared  his  reader  for  the 
Tragedies  by  a  lively  picture  of  the  laxity  of  dis- 
dplkie,  and  the  mutinous  dispoaiioas  of  Wallen- 
stein's  soldiery. .  It  is  not  necessary  as  a  prelimiiiary 


explanation.   For  these  reasons  it  has  been  tfwqgfat 
expedient  not  to  translate  it 

■The  admirers  of  Schiller,  who  have  abatncftad 
their  idea  of  that  author  from  the  Robbers,  and  the 
Cabal  and  Love,  plays  in  which  the  main  interaat  is 
produced  by  the  excitement  of  curiosity,  and  in 
which  the  curiosity  is  excited  by  terrible  and  extra- 
ordinary incident,  will  not  have  perused  vnthoot 
some  portion  of  disappointment  the  Dramas,  vHiich 
it  has  been  my  employment  to  translate.  Tliey 
should,  however,  reflect  that  these  are  Historksl 
Dramas^  taken  from  a  popular  German  History;  that 
we  must  therefore  judge  of  them  in  some  measure 
with  the  fiselings  of  Germans ;  or  by  analogy,  with 
the  interest  excited  in  us  by  similar  Dramas  in  oar 
own  language.  Few,  I  trust  would  be  rash  or  ignovanC 
enough  to  compare  Schiller  with  Shakipeaie ;  yet, 
merely  aa  illustration,  I  would  say  that  we  ahoold 
proceed  to  the  perusal  of  Wallenstein,  not  from  Lew 
or  Othello,  but  from  Richard  the  Second,  or  the  three 
parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  We  scarcely  expeet  rmpad* 
ity  in  an  Historical  Drama ;  and  many  prolix  speedies 
are  pardoned  from  characters,  whose  namea  and  so- 
tioos  have  formed  the  most  amusing  tales  of  oar  sttriy 
life.   On  die  odier  hand,  tfiere  exist  io  theaa  pkys 
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MM  indhridiial  beautiai,  more  pawagoi  whose  ex- 
eiQiBoe  will  beer  refleotkm,  then  in  the  ionner  pio- 
dncboM  of  Schiller.  The  deecriptioa  of  the  Aftro- 
logical  Tower,  and  the  reflections  of  the  Yotmg 
Low,  which  ibUow  it,  ibim  in  the  originel  a  fine 
poem;  and  my  translation  must  have  been  wretched 
indeed,  if  it  can  hare  wholly  overdooded  the  beaatiei 
of  the  Scene  in  the  fint  Act  of  the  fint  Play  between 
Qoestenberg,  Max^  and  Octavio  Piccolomini.  If  we 
•soepi  the  Scene  of  the  setting  sun  in  the  Robbers, 
I  know  of  no  part  in  Schiller^s  Plajm  which  equals 
ihe  whole  of  the  fint  Scene  of  the  fifth  Act  of  the 
cooduding  Play.  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  to 
be  more  diffuse  on  this  subject.  A  translator  stands 
eoonected  with  the  original  Author  by  a  certain  law 
of  soboidination,  which  makes  it  more  deoorous  to 
point  oat  excellencies  than  defects :  indeed  he  is  not 
likdy  to  be  a  &ir  judge  of  either.  The  pleasure  or 
dagust  from  his  ^wn  labor  will  mingle  with  the 
feelings  diat  ariae  from  an  after-view  of  the  original, 
Even  in  the  first  perusal  of  a  work  in  any  foreign 
hngnsge  which  we  understand,  we  are  apt  to  at- 
tritmte  to  it  more  excellence  than  it  really  possesses, 
btm  our  Ofwn  pleasurable  sense  of  difficulty  over* 
eoms  witfaoot  eflbrt  Translation  of  poetry  into  poetry 
ii  difficult,  becmnse  tho  tranalator  must  give  a  bril- 
Csaey  to  his  hmgoage  vnthoutthat  warmth  of  original 
OQQception,  fiom  which  soch  brilliancy  would  follow 
of  in  own  aooord.  But  the  Translator  of  a  living 
Andior  is  encnmbered  with  additional  inoonveni- 
floess.  If  he  render  his  original  ftithfully,  as  to  the 
9am  of  eadi  passage,  he  must  necenarily  destroy  a 
ooDoderable  portion  of  die  ipirit ;  if  be  endeavor  to 
giTe  s  work  executed  according  to  laws  of  com^efiso- 
Ctos,  he  sobjecta  himself  to  imputations  of  vanity,  or 
Hiivepresentatioo.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  re- 
nsin  bound  by  the  sense  of  my  original,  with  as  few 
exceptions  aa  the  nature  of  the  languages  rendered 
po«ble. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


WiLLEffTKnt,  Ihike  cf  Friedlami,  ChnenUitmo  tf 

As  h^fteriaifQrctM  in  ike  Tkaiy-ytar^  War. 
Dronsi  0¥  Frikdland,  Wife  of  WaBentUin. 
Thhla.  her  Daughier,  Princeet  of  Friedktnd, 
IV  CouNTEBS  TuTSCT,  SiMer  of  ike  Duchete. 
Udt  Neubrunii  . 

Octavio  PiccoLOMiin,  JJeutenant'Oeneral 
Max.  PicooLOiaifT,  hie  Son,  Colonel  of  a  Regiment 

ef  Cmraeeiers, 
CouKT  Teetskt,  the  Commander  of  seteral  lUgi- 

wientM,  and  Brother4n4aw  of  Wattenatein, 
Illo.  Fidd  MarOidL  WottenaiehCe  Confidant 
Bnua,  an  ir%$kman,  Cmnmander  of  a  Regiment  of 

DragoooM. 
Goiooic,  Ooaemor  of  Egra. 
Majoi  GcaAU>iif. 
CiPTAIlC  DrvBoux. 
• MACDOIfALD. 

NroiuifH.  CaplainofCamdry,  Aid-de-ean^io  TertAy. 

8»n»iH  CAPTAur. 

Sen. 

^nbQOMAiTXft  q^  Egra. 

^"*nssADB  <f  the  Cvirauiere, 

Gtoo«  or  Tin  CHAiOBa,    J  ,, ,  .  ,.    y.  , 

APaoi.  ^^    >  Belonging  to  ihe  Duke, 

^lASBicaa,  Dragoons.  SimvANTa. 


THE  DEATH  OF  W  ALLENSTEIN. 


ACT  L 
SCENE  I. 

ScMHK^A  Chamker  in  ike  Hmtee  of  ike  Dadieii  <if 
frtedland, 

Coirnms  TniTSKT,  Thckui,  Ladt  Neubrunit  (fke 
two  latter  til  at  ihe  tame  iaite  at  work). 

COI7NTE88  {wotcking  themfrom  the  oppotite  eid^ 
So  you  have  nothing  to  ask  me— nothu^  f 
I  have  been  waiting  for  a  word  from  you. 
And  could  3rou  then  endure  in  all  this  time 
Not  once  to  speak  his  name  ? 

[Thbkla  remaining  tHent,  ihe  CouimH  riiM 
and  advances  to  her. 

Why,  how  oomei  Uiii  f 
Perhaps  I  am  already  grown  supeifiuous, 
And  other  ways  exist,  besides  through  me  f 
Conieas  it  to  me,  Thekla ;  have  you  seen  him! 

THRKLA. 

To^y  and  yesterday  I  have  not  seen  fahn. 


And  not  heard  fiom  him,  either!  Coma,  be  open. 


No  syllable. 

00UNTB88. 

And  still  you  are  so  calmt 

THXKLA. 

lam. 

OOUNTBSa. 

May*t  please  you,  leave  us.  Lady  Nepbrunn. 
[Exit  Ladt  Ncubrunn 


SCENE  n. 
7^  CocifTiM,  Thkkla. 

C0UNTR88. 

It  does  not  please  roe,  Princess,  that  he  hoUa 
Himself  so  sCiZZ,  exacdy  at  ihie  time. 

THRKLA. 

Exactly  at  ttu  time? 

COnifTESS. 

He  now  knows  all  : 
•Twere  now  the  moment  to  declare  himaalf. 


THRKLA. 

If  I  'm  to  understand  you,  speak  le 


I  darkly. 


COUNTESS. 

T  was  for  that  purpose  that  I  bade  her  leave  ns. 
Thelka,  3ron  are  no  more  a  child.    Your  heart 
Is  now  no  more  in  nonage :  fbr  you  love. 
And  boldness  dwells  with  bve — that  you  have  proved. 
Tour  nature  moulds  itself  upon  your  fiuher's 
More  than  your  mother^s  spirit.    Therefore  may  yoa 
Hear,  what  were  too  much  fbr  her  fortitude. 

THRKI.A. 

Enough :  no  fbrdier  preftce,  I  entreat  you. 
At  once,  out  with  it !  Be  it  what  it  may. 
It  is  not  posrible  that  it  should  torture  me 
More  than  this  introductioo.   What  have  you 
To  say  to  mef  Tell  me  the  wholes  aad  briefty! 

oouii'iua. 
Ton  11  not  be  frighten'd 
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couBRnxsm  ^osmc al  woRKa 


OOMilJi, 

poww  to  do  joor  &iiMr 


liM  widiin  flf  powwf 


Mtx.  Fioeoloaiiiii  knpoi  yoo.  Too  ean  fink  him 
MlwohibiyloyoorialW. 


If 
WhiCBeedormeftrdwtf   And  k  ho  noc 
AlmdjrfiDk'dtohmif 


Hei 


And  whgfefore 
flhwld  ho  noc  be  10  now— not  be  10  alwuyiT 


He  dmrm  to  the  Empeior  toa 

THIKLA. 

Not  more  than  du^ 
And  nonof  imj  ^troentl  of  hini. 


She  will  aecommudele  her  loql  to  Ant 
Which  k  and  mart  be.   Idoknowyoo.. 
Hm  lar-fiff  Ihtme  weigh!  upon  her  beaif 
Widitottoieoranzielj;  botiait 
Unehembly,  eotnally  proaent. 
She  aoon  teagni  hendf;  and  been  it  calmlf. 


0  my  Ibfeboding  boaom!  Even  now. 

E'en  now  'tis  here,  diat  icy  hand  of  honer! 
And  ray  yoong  hope  liea  ihuddeong  in  iii 

1  knew  it  well— no  aooner  had  I  eiiter'd, 
A  heavy  ominous  presentiment 
Reveal'd  to  me,  that  spirits  of  dea&  wete 
Over  n^  happy  ioitmie.    But  why  tfimfc  I 
Pint  of  myself!  My  modier!  O  my  mother! 


O0UN'_ 

Calm  youiaein  Break  not  out  in  vain 

Preaerve  you  for  your  &ther  the  fiim  fiiand. 
And  lor  yourself  the  lover,  all  will  yet 
Fkove  good  and  ibrtunate. 


Pk<ove  good!  What  gwi 
MoK  we  not  part  I— part  ne'er  to  nmet  Mm  f 


Wewk 
Ptooft  of  his  kve,  and  not  ptooft  of  his  honor. 
Do^  and  honor! 

Thoae  are  ambiguous  woidt  with  many 

T<m  should  interpret  them  lor  him:  his  love 
£Bionld  be  the  sole  definer  of  his  honor. 

THDLLA. 

Hbwf 

commas. 
The  Emperor  or  you  must  he  renounce. 

THBKLA. 

He  win  accompany  my  &iher  gladly 

In  his  retirement   From  himself  you  heaid. 

How  much  he  wish'd  to  lay  nride  die  swM. 

COUNTUB. 

He  most  not  lay  the  swoid  aside,  we  mean ; 
He  most  unsheathe  it  m  your  &dier'a  caiisab 


Hepaitsnotfionyon!  He  can  not  part  tan  yM 

TBXKLA. 

Alas  fir  his  sore  anguiA!  ItwiUiend 
Hisheaiti 


cx>irirmi. 

If  indeed  he  lofes  y«i 
Hk  reoohition  will  be  speetfily  takao. 


Hb  naolution  will  be  speedily  1 

O  do  not  doubt  of  diat!  A  reaolution! 
Doea  diere  remain  one  to  be  taken! 


CoDeetyooiaelf!  Ihearyour 


Hash! 


Hell  spend  widi  gladness  and  alacri^ 

His  liie,  his  heart'»4)lood  in  my  ladier's  caiHe, 

If  shame  or  iqjuiy  be  intended  him. 

oouifTiai. 
Ton  will  not  midentBnd  me.   Wdl,  hear  then  > 
Your  ftdier  has  fitllen  off  fiom  ^  Emperor, 
And  is  about  to  join  die  enemy 
Widi  die  whole  soldiery 


Alas,  my  mother! 
oouirma. 
Then  needs  a  great  example  to  draw  on 
The  army  after  him.   The  Picoolommi 
Bossess  die  k>ve  and  reverence  of  the  troops; 
Tliey  govern  all  opinians^  and  wherever 
They  lead  die  way,  none  hesitate  to  fiUow. 
llie  son  secures  the  &dier  to  our  interesta— 
You  've  much  in  your  hamk  at  this  wwmin^ 


How  diall  I  bear  to  see  her  I 

OOUMTBMi 

CoDeet 


SCENE  m. 

7b  flem  sRier  OW  Dooeni. 

vocBtn  {to  ikt  Couirmi). 
Who  was  here,  sister  I  Iheaidi 
And  pasrionately  too. 


Ah, 
My  Bdsereble  modier!  what  a  deadMtroke 
Awaits  diee!— No!  she  never  will  survive  it 


m  grown  so  I 
Scatters  my  spirits,  and  announeea  to  me 
The  fiocrtep  of  some  meamoger  ef  evil 
And  you  can  tril  me,  aster,  what  die  event  iif 
yfVH  he  agree  to  do  die  Emperor's  pIcwMiuu, 
And  send  die  horrefcfuneAli  to  die  CaniiMdf 
TeU  me,  has  he  diamas'd  Von  QneotmibecK 
Widi  a  fivorable  aiMwerf 

oomrms. 

No,  he  has  not 


Ahw!  dienallkkist!  I  see  it  coming; 
The  wont diat can  come!  Tes,  diey  vrifl dnman  1 
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Th»  aocoiMd  boHMM  of  dM  R«g«ikiiiY  diet 
Win  an  ba  acted  o'er  again ! 


No! 


Mika  joor  beeit  eaaf  ,  siter,  ae  to  that 

ftaKLA,  m  atrmm  agitatUm,  iknuf  htndf  upon 
A»  wflttii ,  end  ei^dU  hermker  arwu,  wayoy. 


To.  mjr  poor  dklld! 

Am  100  haat  kMt  •  moat  afiedioiiete  godmother 

IiteEmptMa.   O  tfaet  atom  tmbending  man ! 

h  thii  aDhappf  marriage  what  have  I 

RolHAr'd, sot endmedt  For eren  aa  if 

IM  baon  link'd  on  to  aome  ^dieel  of  fire 

Hat  leillaa,  ceaaeleaB,  whiria  impetooua  onward, 

Ikare  paaTd  a  life  of  Irigfata  and  horron  with  hinv 

iad  avar  to  the  brink  of  aome  abjTM 

Wtt  diBf  headlong  violence  he  whiria  me. 

Nif  t  do  not  weeiH  my  child !  Let  not  my 

Mgnify  onhappinem  to  thee, 

Nor  Uackan  widi  their  diade  the  fitte  diat  waita  thee. 

ItoeliveanoaecondFriedland:  thou,  my  child. 

Hat  Dot  to  fear  thy  mother*a  deatiny. 


OIrt  aiioppKeale  hfan,  deareat  mother ! 
QiMk!  quick!  here*a  no  abiding-pUtoe  fer  na. 
Boa  areiy  coming  hoar  brooda  into  life 
floMMW  affilghtfiil  monater. 


Hum  wilt  ihare 
AadMr^cahner  lot,  my  child!  We  too, 
I  Old  diy  fether,  vritneaa'd  happy  daya. 
M  lUnk  I  with  deli^  of  thoae  firrt  yean, 
Wbei  be  waa  making  progreaa  with  glad  eflbrt, 
Wha  bii  ambitioD  waa  a  genial  fire, 
Not  Aat  «wm«mg  flame  which  now  it  ia. 
TIm Emperor  loved  him,  truated  him:  and  all 
Be  aadertook  ooold  not  but  he  auccemfiiL 
fti  aoce  diat  ill-atarr'd  day  at  Regenabcug, 
WUcb  plmiged  him  headkmg  fiom  hia  dipii^, 
A  gbony  mtoompanionable  apirit, 
Uniteady  and  auapidooa,  haa  poaMai*d  him. 
ffii  quiet  mind  feraook  him,  and  no  longer 
Did  be  yield  up  himaelf  in  joy  and  fiuth 
To  bii  old  hick,  and  individual  power; 
^dMoeefoilfa  tum'd  hia  heart  and  beat  afibetkma 
AH  19  dioae  doody  adencea,  which  never 
Bive  jat  made  happy  him  who  fellow*d  them. 

OOUlfTBn. 

Yoaiee  it,  aiater!  aa  your  eyea  permit  you. 
^  maly  thia  ia  not  the  conversation 


1^  pa*  die  time  in  which  we  are  waiting  fer 
T<M  know  he  will  he  aoon  here.   Would  you 


^Wbifekconditkmf 


you  have 


Come,  my  child ! 
^^  wipe  away  diy  teaia,  and  ahow  thy  fether 
A  ehaerfol  countenance.  See,  the  tie4mot  here 
boff-Mfaia  hair  moat  not  hang  ao  diahevellU 
l^daareat!  dry  thy  team  up.   They  defeim 
^  gaode  eya.^Weil  now— what  waa  I  aayipgf 
<«^  in  good  tntdi,  thia  Pioookmiini 
*»«Bat  noble  and  deaeivingi 


THBKLA  (to  IW  CooMtni,  wMk  m«rlt  y  grwC^QNiM- 
tiiM  of  tfiriU^ 
Aont^  yon  will  exeoae  met  (Jb gmug^ 


^hbi^ifaltr! 


But  whither  f  See,  yoor  fether  oonaft 

THBKLA. 

I  eanaot  aee  him  now. 

covwnMm 
Nay,  but  befefaik  yoo. 

THDtLA. 

Believe  me,  I  cannot  auatain  hia  pteaenca. 

oouiima. 
Bat  he  will  miaa  you,  villi  aak  after  yoo. 

DUCBI8S. 

Whatnowf  Why  iaahe  going! 

OOUNTUS. 

She*a  not  welL 

DUOHnS  (OWEIOIMljf). 

What  aila  then  my  bebved  child! 
[jBocA/oOoip  libe  Panfona,  ami  mdtmocr  fo  dMa 
htt.  During  tkuWALLE»aTKatfpmrt,9i^ag9i 
in  eamertaium  with  iLLO. 


8C£N£  IV. 


Wallenbtehc,  Illo,  Couimai,  Ducnm^  Tbeeul 

WALUDfVnUf. 

All  guiet  in  the  campf 

ILLO. 

It  ia  all  qoiet 
WALLBNannr. 
In  a  few  hours  may  couriera  come  fiom  Prague 
yfiih  tidings,  diat  thia  capital  ia  oara. 
Then  we  may  drop  the  maak,  and  to  the  troops 
Aaaembled  in  thia  town  make  known  die  measure 
And  ila  reault  together.   In  auch  caaaa 
Example  doea  thia  whole.   Whoever  ia  feremoat 
Still  leada  the  herd.    An  imitadve  craatore 
la  man.  The  troopa  at  Plrsgue  conceive  no  other, 
Tlian  diat  the  Pilaen  army  haa  gone  throogh 
The  ferma  of  homage  to  us;  and  in  Pilsea 
They  shall  swear  fealty  to  us,  because 
The  eTample  has  been  given  them  by  Prague. 
Butler,  you  tell  me,  has  declared  himeelfT 

ILLO. 

At  his  own  biddings  unsolicited» 

He  came  to  ofier  you  himself  said  regimeoL 

WALUEMSraN. 

I  find  we  must  not  give  implicit  cradetiee 
To  every  warning  voice  that  makes  itself 
Be  listen'd  to  m  die  heart    Te  hold  us  ba^ 
Oft  does  die  lying  Spirit  counterfeit 
The  voioe  of  Trudi  and  inward  Revelatkn, 
Scattering  felae  oradea.   Anddiuahavel 
To  entreat  feigiveneaa,  fer  diat  aeciedy 
I*ve  wrong'd  thia  honorable  gallant  man, 
Thia  BuUer::  fer  a  feeling,  of  die  which 
I  am  not  mMlar  ifear  I  would  not  call  it), 
Creepa  o'er  me  hiatantly,  widi  aenseof  ahoddarinf, 
At  hii  appraath,  and  atopa  love'a  jeyooa  motkm. 
id  thia  aame  man,  agahiat  whom  I  am  wam'd, 
Thia  honaat  man  ia  he,  who  leaehea  to  me 
Hm  fimtfMgeor  my  fiwtoM. 

ILLO. 
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TiMtUi 

The  belt  men 


will  win  orer  to  you 
in  die  anny. 


WALLBRSTEIN. 

Go  and  lend 
bolani  hither.    Send  him  immediately. 
He  ii  under  recent  obligatiooi  to  me : 
With  him  will  I  commence  the  triaL   Go. 

[E*U  Illo. 

WALLKtSTEiN  (ptms  hmtdf  rownd  to  Ikifemtdei). 
Lo,  there  the  mother  with  the  darling  daughter : 
For  once  we  'U  have  an  interval  of  reat — 
Come !  my  heart  yeanw  to  live  a  doudlev  hour 
In  the  beloved  circle  of  my  family. 

COUNTE88. 
Tli  long  iince  we've  been  thui  together,  brother. 

WALLBN8TEIN  (to  the  Countess  asid^. 
Can  she  sustain  the  news  f  Is  she  prepared  f 

00UNTI88. 
Not  yet 

WALLSN8TEXN. 

Come  here,  my  sweet  girl!  Seat  thee  by  me. 
For  there  b  a  good  spirit  on  thy  lips. 
Thy  mother  praised  to  me  thy  ready  skill : 
She  says  a  voice  of  melody  dwells  in  thee, 
Which  doth  enchant  the  soul.  Now  such  a  voice 
Will  drive  away  firom  me  the  evil  demon 
That  beats  his  black  wings  close  above  my  head. 

DDCHK88. 

Where  is  thy  lute,  my  daughter?  Let  thy  &ther 
Hear  some  small  trial  of  thy  skill. 

THEKXJL 

My  mother! 
I— 

DUOBS88. 
Trembling  ?  come,  collect  thysel£   Go,  eheer 
Thyftther. 

THCKLA. 

O  ny  mother!  I — ^I  cannot 
COUNTE88. 
How,  what  is  that,  niece  f 

THKKLA  (to  the  CODNTESS). 

O  spare  me — sing— now — in  this  sore  anxiety 
Of  the  o*eiburthen'd  soul — to  sing  to  Aim, 
Who  is  thrusting,  even  now.  my  mother  headlong 
Into  her  gnve. 

DUCHESS. 

How,  Thekla!  Humommef 
What !  shall  diy  &ther  have  express*d  a  wish 
In  vaint 

oouimna* 
Here  is  the  lute. 

THEKLA. 

My  God !  bow  can  I— 

[ThecTthettrajiay$.  During therUorneOoTBKKJLA 
erprewM  tn  htr  getturti  and  countenance  the 
Mniggk  qf  her  fedings :  and  at  the  momeni 
that  the  ehoidd  begin  to  singt  contracts  her- 
aeff  together^  as  one  tkuddering,  thnms  the 
instnanetd  down,  and  retires  abntplly, 

DUCHE88. 

Bfy  child!  O  she  is  ill— 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  ails  the  maiden  f 
Say,  is  she  often  so  f 

COUNTESS. 

Since  thMi  henelf 


Has  now  betny'd  it,  I  too  must  no  loofw 
CoDoealit 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What! 

COUNTESS. 

She  bves  him! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Loveahm!  Whont 

COUNTESS. 

Max.  does  she  bve !  Max.  Piccolomini. 
Hast  diou  ne'er  noticed  itt  Nor  yet  my  sister? 

DUOHBBB. 

Was  it  this  that  lay  so  heavy  on  her  heart? 
God's  blessing  on  thee,  my  sweet  child  thou  nssd'rt 
Never  take  shame  upcm  thee  lor  thy  choice. 

COUNTESS. 

Thk  journey,  if  'twere  not  thy  aim,  ascribe  it 
To  thine  own  self   Tliou  shouldst  have  cfaoMn  » 

other 
To  have  attended  her. 

WALLENOTEm. 

And  does  be  know  it? 

COUNTESS. 

Tes,  and  he  hopes  to  win  her. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hopes  to  win  bar! 
Is  the  boy  mad? 

COUNTESS. 

Well,  hear  it  from  diemselvw. 

WALI^NSTEIN. 

Hediinkstocanyofi'DukeFriedlaiid'sdani^!    j 
Ay  ?  the  thought  pleases  me.  ^ 

lie  young  man  has  no  grovelling  spirit 

COUNTESS 

Smce 
Such  and  such  constant  &vor  you  have  ihown  lai 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  chooses  finally  to  be  my  heir. 
And  true  it  is,  I  love  the  youth ;  yea,  honor  him. 
But  must  he  therefore  be  my  daughter's  husfasnd? 
Is  it  dangfateri  only  ?  Is  it  only  children 
That  we  must  show  our  ft vor  by  ? 

DUCHESS. 

ffis  noble  disposition  and  his  manners— 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Win  him  my  heart,  but  not  my  daughter. 

DUCHESS. 

Tlien 
ffis  rank,  his  ancestoi»— 

WALLSNBTETN. 

Ancestors!  What? 
He  b  a  sulgect  and  my  son4n-law 
I  vnll  seek  out  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

DUCHESS. 

O  dearest  Albrecht !  Climb  we  not  too  high. 
Lest  we  should  fall  too  bw. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What?  have  I  paid 
A  price  so  heavy  to  ascend  this  eminence, 
And  jut  out  high  above  the  common  h^d. 
Only  to  close  ^e  mi^ty  part  I  play 
In  life's  great  drama,  with  a  common  kinsmsn? 
Have  I  for  this— 

[Stops  suddenly,  repressing  ktma^ 
She  is  the  only  thing 
That  will  remain  behind  of  me  on  eaith ; 
And  I  will  see  a  crown  around  her  head, 
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Or  £e  ID  ^  «ttMDpt  to  place  it  thwe. 
Ihnudtll— «11!  and  for  thk  alone, 
To  lift  her  into  greatneaa— 
Tea,  in  tlui  moment,  in  the  which  we  are  speaking— 
[He  recoOecU  hinudf. 
And  I  mtmt  now,  like  a  sofV-hearted  fether, 
Coaple  together  in  good  peasant-fashion 
Tlie  pair,  that  chance  to  suit  each  other's  liking — 
And  I  most  do  it  now,  even  now,  when  I 
Am  firelchiBg  out  the  wreath  that  is  to  twine 
Uy  fbU  accomplish'd  work— no !  she  is  the  jewel. 
Which  I  have  treasured  long,  my  last,  my  noblest, 
And  'tis  my  purpose  not  to  let  her  fit>m  me 
For  less  than  a  king's  sceptre. 

DOCHXSS. 

O  my  husband ! 
Ton 're  sTsr  building,  building  to  the  clouds. 
Still  building  higher,  and  still  higher  building. 
And  De'a*  reflect,  that  the  poor  narrow  basis 
Cannot  sustain  the  giddy  tottering  column. 

WALLKNflTKIN  (to  the  CoUlVTESB.) 

&TD  you  announced  the  place  of  residence 
Which  I  have  destined  for  her  ? 

COUNTKSS. 

No!  not  yet 
Twere  better  jom  yourself  disckised  it  to  her, 

DUCHEU. 

Hswf  Do  we  not  return  to  Kam  then? 

WALLKMStEUff. 

No. 

DU0HEB8. 

And  to  no  oOier  •f  your  lands  or  seats  ? 

WALLXNSTEUI. 

Toi  would  not  be  secure  there. 

DUCHXSS. 

Not  secure 
h  the  Empeior^s  realms,  beneath  the  Emperor's 
hotectionr 

WALLtlTBTEIN. 

Fiiedland's  wifo  may  be  permitted 
Ko  knger  to  hope  AaL 

DucHxas. 

O  God  in  Heaven! 
And  have  ytm  bfou^  it  even  to  this! 

WALLKNBTXIN. 

In  Holland 
ToaH  find  protection. 

DUCHXSS. 

In  a  Lutheran  oountryf 
Whatt  And  you  send  us  into  Lutheran  countries  f 

WALLXN8TKIN. 

Doks  Franx  of  Lauenburg  conducts  you  thither. 

Dvcmss. 
Doke  Franz  of  Lauenburg  ? 
The  ally  of  Sweden,  the  Emperor's  enemy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Emperor^  enemies  are  mine  no  longer. 
BVCHXSB  iauting  a  lock  of  terror  on  the  Dxna  and  the 

CODPrTESS.) 

bitthentruef  Itis.    You  are  degraded  f 
DepoaedfiomflieoaBamand?  O  God  in  Heaven! 

oonirrxss  (aaide  to  the  Duki). 
Issie  bar  in  this  belieC   Thou  seest  she  can  not 
^hqiport  ^  real  truth. 


SCENE  V. 
To  them  enter  Count  Tertskt. 

COUNTESS. 

— Tertsky! 
What  ails  him  ?  What  an  image  of  afiHght ! 
He  looks  as  he  had  seen  a  ghost 

TEBTSKT  {leading  Wallenstsxn  atUe). 
U  it  thy  command  that  all  the  Croats — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Mine! 

TERTSKT. 

We  ore  betny'd. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What! 

TESTiKT. 

They  are  off!  This  night 
The  Jagen  likewise—all  the  villages 
In  the  whole  round  are  emp^. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Isolanit 

TERTSKT. 

Him  diou  hast  sent  away.   Tea,  surely. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

If 


No !  Hast  thou  not  sent  him  offt  Nor  Deodatef 
They  are  vanish'd  both  of  them. 


SCENE  VI 
To  them  enter  Illo. 

ILLO. 

Has  Tertsky  told  thee  ? 

TERTSKT. 

He  knows  aU. 

ILLO. 

Andlikewae 
That  Esterhatzy,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Eauniti; 
KolattOk  Falfi,  have  forsaken  thee. 

TERTSKT. 

Damnation! 

WALLENSTEIN  (tntiit  at  them). 
Hush! 
COUNTESS  {who  hoe  been  vntMigthememxioueiyfivm 

the  diatttncet  and  nam  advanoee  to  them), 
Tertsky !  Heaven !  What  is  it  f  What  has  happen'd  I 

WALLENSTEIN  {tcoTcdy  tuppreteii^  hit  emotiok). 
Nothing!  let  us  be  gone ! 

TERTSKT  {following  him), 

Theresa,  it  is  nodiing. 
COUNTESS  {holding  him  back). 
Nothing!  Do  I  not  see,  that  all  the  life-blood 
Has  left  your  cheeks— look  you  not  like  a  ghost  f 
That  even  my  brother  but  afiecti  a  calmness  f 

PAGE  {enters). 
An  Aid4e<^amp  inquires  for  the  Count  Tertsky. 
[Tertskt /oBowf  the  Paoi. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Go,  hear  his  basfaMss. 

(TbiLLO). 

This  could  BSt  have  happso'tt 
So  unsuspected  without  rantiiiy. 
Who  was  on  gaaid  at  the  gatss  f 


Twas  TJafonhaa^ 
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WALLINlTBIir. 

Let  Tieftnbach  leave  guard  withoat  delaj, 
And  Tertikj*!  greiudieri  relieve  him. 
{Illo  ii  gcingi. 

Stop! 
Hut  tboa  heard  aught  of  Butler? 

ILLO. 

Hun  I  met: 
H^  win  be  here  himself  immediately. 
Butler  remaim  unshaken. 

[Illo  exU.    Wallknstbin  if  following  km. 

COUNTESS. 

Let  him  not  leave  thee,  siiter!  go,  detain  ham! 
There's  some  miifiwtune. 

DUCHK88  {dinging  to  kim), 

Gracbus  Heaven !  virhat  is  it  f 

WALLBNSmN. 

Be  tranquil'  leaVe  me,  sisfier!  dearest  wife! 
We  are  in  camp,  and  this  is  naught  unusual ; 
Here  storm  and  sunshine  follow  one  another 
With  rapid  interchanges.   These  fierce  spirits 
Champ  the  curb  angrily,  and  never  yet 
Did  quiet  bless  the  temples  of  the  leader. 
If  I  am  to  stay,  go  you.  The  plaints  of  women 
Hi  suit  the  scenes  where  men  must  act 

[He  is  going :  Txrtskt  return, 

TERTSKY. 

Remain  here.    From  this  window  must  we  see  it 

WALLKMBTBIN  (<0  the  COUIVTXSS). 

Sister,  retire! 

00UNTB88. 

No-Hnever. 

WALLXNSTEIN. 

TiBmy  will 
TKanxT  {2eada  the  Countess  osmIc  and  drawing  her 

attgnHon  to  the  Duchess). 
Theresa! 

DUCHESS. 

Sistar,  oome !  since  he  commands  it 


SCENE  VU. 

Wallenstein,  Tektskt. 
WALLBNinuf  (atepping  tathewimUm). 
What  now,  then? 


There  are  strange  movements  among  all  the  troops, 
And  no  one  knows  the  cause.    Mysteriously, 
With  gloomy  silence,  the  several  corps 
Marshal  themselves,  each  under  its  own  bannen; 
Tieienbach*s  corps  make  threat'nmg  movements ;  only 
The  Pappenheuners  still  remain  aloof 
In  their  own  quarters,  and  let  no  one  enter. 

Wallenstein. 
Does  tlccobmhii  appear  among  themf 

TERT8KY. 

We  are  seeking  ham :  he  is  nowhere  to  be  met  wi^ 

WALLBNiTKIIf. 

What  did  the  Aid-decamp  deUvw  to  ymit 

TttTWcr. 
My  regifciwuls  iMd  dkpatehM  him;  yet  onoe  more 
They  swear  fidelity  ••  ihee,  end  wait 
The  shout  fiir  onset,  all  prepared,  and  eager. 

WALLENflr^BOf. 

0111  whenee  arose  this  lamm  in  the  oampT 


It  shoald  have  been  kept  secret  fiom  ^  amy. 
Till  Ibrtnne  had  decided  for  us  at  Prague. 

TERTSET. 

0  that  thou  hadst  beUeved  me !  Tester-eveoii^ 
Did  we  conjure  thee  not  to  let  that  skulker. 
That  fox,  Octavio,  pass  the  gates  of  Pilsen. 
Thou  gavest  him  diy  own  horres  to  flee  fiom  Um*. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  old  tune  stiU !  Now,  once  for  all,  no  i 
Of  this  suspicion — it  ii  doting  fi>Ily. 


Thou  didst  confide  in  Isolani  too; 

And  to!  he  vras  the  fiist  diat  did  desert  thee. 

WALLBNSTEm. 

It  was  but  jresteiday  I  rescued  him 

From  algect  wretchedness.    Let  that  go  by ; 

I  never  reckoned  yet  on  gratitude. 

And  wherein  doth  he  wrong  in  going  tarn  Bsaf 

He  follows  still  ihe  god  whom  i^  his  life 

He  has  worshipped  at  the  gaming-table.    Wid& 

My  fortune,  and  my  seeming  destiny. 

He  made  the  bond,  and  broke  it  not  with  me. 

I  am  but  the  ship  in  which  his  hopes  were  stow'd* 

And  widi  the  which  well-pleased  and  confident 

He  traversed  the  open  sea;  now  he  beholds  it 

In  eminent  jeopardy  among  the  coast-rocks, 

And  hurries  to  preserve  his  wares.    As  li^ 

As  the  free  bird  from  the  hospitable  twig 

Where  it  had  nested,  he  flies  oflf  from  me : 

No  human  tie  is  snapp'd  betwixt  us  two. 

Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived 

Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 

Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  flie  forms  of  lift 

Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead. 

Naught  sinks  into  the  bosom's  silent  depth : 

Quick  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure 

Moves  the  light  fluids  lighdy ;  but  no  soul 

Warmeth  the  inner  frame. 

TEETSKT. 

Yet,  would  I  rethw 
Trust  the  smooth  brow  flian  that  deep4urrow'd  ooa 


SCENE  vm. 

Wallenstein,  Tertvkt,  iLLa 
ILLO  (who  entere  agitated  aneft  rag€^ 
Ttonmm  and  mutiny! 

TERTSKT. 

And  what  fiirtfaer  nowf 

ILLO. 

TiefenbacVs  soidieis,  when  I  gave  die  orden 
To  go  off  guard — Mutinous  villains ! 

TERTSKT. 

WeU! 
wALLfimmi. 
Whatfolhmadl 


They  refused  obedienoe  t»  « 

TERTSKT. 

Fire  OQ  them  instantly !  Give  oat  the  order. 

wallbnetein. 
QeniOfl  what  canse  did  they  assign  f 


No 
They  said,  had  right  to  issue  orders  but 
lieutenant^Seneiali^ooobsitiit. 
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WtettHowiidMtt 


He  tdkM  diat  offioa  on  him  bf  < 
Uodor  dgMMtUMl  of  th0  Emperor. 


iLLa 

AthiilD 

TW  Gonanb  mido  diot  itooltiij  ffighl^ 


Duke!  heor'ittlioaT 

ILLO. 

Cudli  too.  and  Montecuculi, 
Are  ouBng,  with  nx  odier  Gonenli, 
All  whoB  be  hod  nodaced  to  follow  him. 
lUe  pioc  bo  hu  long  bad  in  writing  hf  hSm 
Fran  the  Emperor ;  but  Hwao  finally  concluded 
With  all  the  detail  of  the  operation 
Sooe  days  ago  with  the  Envoy  Qtteotenberg. 
[WALLtNSTBUf  MuJu  down  into  a  drntt  and  covvs 
kisface. 


t  finrn  but  beUeTod  me ! 


WALLBNOTEDf  (MaeCt  km  wiitk  onUprtad 

miiknctt  km  wUk  warmAy, 
Come  to  my  heart,  old  comrade!  Not  tho  ou 
Looka  oat  upon  us  more  revivingly 
In  the  earhest  month  of  spring, 
Than  a  firiend's  countenance  in  soch  an  boor. 


SCENE  DC 
7b  fftoR  oaCer  the  CoimrBM. 

oomrms. 

This ^ 

This  horrid  ftor — I  can  no  longer  bear  it 

Fer  beaven's  sake,  tell  me,  what  has  taken  place  t 

ILLO. 

Tbe  regiments  are  all  fiilling  off  fiom  us. 

TBRTSKY. 

Oenrio  PSooolomioi  is  a  traitor. 

COUNTKSe. 

Oisf  ftreboding !  [Ruthu  ovtof  tke  room, 

TimTSKT* 

Hadst  thou  but  believed  me ! 
N9W  eeest  thou  how  the  stars  have  lied  to  thee. 

W4LLKffSTCIN. 

1W  flus  He  not;  bnt  we  have  here  a  work 

Wnnght  counter  to  the  stars  and  destiny. 

The ecieoce  is  still  honest:  this  fitlse  heart 

Foitce  s  he  on  the  truth-telling  heaven., 

^  t  divine  law  divination  rests ; 

^f^tn  Nature  deviates  from  that  law,  and  stumbles 

^  of  her  limits,  there  all  science  errs. 

Thie,  I  did  not  suspect !  Were  it  superstition 

Never  by  soch  suspicion  f  have  affionted 

The  homan  fonn,  O  may  that  tone  ne*er  < 

Ib  which  I  shame  me  of  the  mfirmity. 

1^  wiidesf  savage  drinks  not  with  the  victfan, 

^  whose  breast  he  moans  to  plunge  the  sword. 

This,  this,  Oetavio,  was  no  hero's  deed, : 

T  was  not  &y  prudence  that  did  conquer  mine ; 

A  hsd  heart  triumph*d  o'er  an  honest  one. 

^ihield  received  the  assassin  stroke ;  thou  plungeol 

Thf  wetpon  on  an  unprotected  breast-^ 

ApioBt  soeh  weapons  I  am  but  a  child. 


My  General:  I 

WALLmsTKiN  {fmm^  on  BoTUOi't  skoiiUen). 
Know'st  then  ahwady  t 
That  old  man  baa  betiay'd  me  to  the  Empeior. 
What  say'st  thou?  Thirty  years  have  we  together 
lived  out,  and  held  out,  sharing  joy  and  hgrdskip. 
We  have  slept  m  one  camp-bed,  drunk  from  one  giMib 
One  morsel  shared !  I  lean*d  myself  on  Urn, 
As  now  I  lean  me  on  <Ay  ftithful  shoulder. 
And  now  in  the  very  moment,  when,  all  love, 
All  confidence,  my  bosom  beat  to  his. 
He  sees  and  takes  the  advantage,  stabs  the  knife 
Slowly  into  my  heart 

{He  kidet  kU  face  on  BtrrucR't  bnatU 

90TIXR. 

Foiget  the  false  one. 
What  ii  your  present  purpose  f 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

WeUiemember'd! 
Courage,  my  soul !  I  am  still  rich  in  fiiends. 
Still  loved  by  Destiny;  for  in  the  moment. 
That  it  unmasks  the  pkming  hjrpoerite, 
It  sends  and  provea  to  me  one  foithful  heart 
Of  iho  hypocrite  no  more !  Think  not,  his  loss 
Was  that  which  struck  the  pang :  O  no !  his  treason 
Is  that  which  strikes  this  pangi  No  more  of  him ! 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  honor'd  were  they  both. 
And  the  young  man— yes — he  did  truly  k>ve  me. 
He — ^he — ^has  not  deceived  me.    But  enough. 
Enough  of  this— Swift  counsel  now  beseems  us. 
The  courier,  whom  Count  Kinsky  sent  from  Prague, 
I  expect  him  every  moment :  and  whatever 
He  may  bring  with  him,  we  must  take  good  care 
To  keep  it  fiom  the  mutineers.    Quick,  then ! 
Diepatch  some  messenger  you  can  rely  on 
To  meet  him,  and  conduct  him  to  me. 

[Illo  U  going. 

itrrLKn  idetaimng  km). 
My  General,  whom  expect  you  then  T 

WALLXlCSmN. 

The  courier 
Who  bringa  me  wofd  of  the  event  at  Prague. 

BUTLER  {hetiuaing). 
Hem! 

WALLKNITBDr. 

And  what  now? 

BOnJBL 

Ton  do  itot  know  it? 

WALLSNSTIIN. 
BUTLXR. 

From  what  diat  larum  in  the  camp  aroae  t 


aCENE  X. 

Tbikese  emsr  BoTLn. 

TcrrsKT  ( sieeftNif  km). 

Obokthera!  Boder!  Here  we've  stiBmlHend! 

Y 


WeUt 


IVomiriMtt 


That 

WALLSNoniN  {wiA  eager  espedation). 

WeOt 
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BOTLUU 

It  already  here. 
Tm-ni:?  mmd  tmo  {at  the  mme  time). 
Already  here  f 

WALLSltSTlIN. 

My  courier  f 


For  fome  boon. 

WALLBNarXlN. 

And  I  not  know  it  f 

BirrLXK. 
The  eentineli  detain  him 
In  onrtody* 

nxo  (iCeiinpti^  with  Ms  fooO' 
Damnation! 

B0TLER. 

And  hit  letter 
Wat  broken  open,  and  it  circulated 
Through  the  whole  camp» 

WALLENSTXIN. 

You  know  what  it 


Qneition  me  not ! 

TERTSKY. 

nio !  alat  ibr  ut. 

WAIXUfSTKUf. 

Hide  nothing  finom  me — I  can  hear  the  wont 
Prague  then  it  lott    It  it.    Confett  it  freely. 

BtTTLKR. 

Yet !  Prague  is  lott    And  all  the  teveral  regimenti 

At  Budweitt,  Tabor,  Brannau,  Konigingratz, 

At  Bran  and  Znaym,  have  fbnoken  you, 

And  ta*en  the  oaths  of  fealty  anew 

To  the  Emperor.   Younelf,  with  Kintky,  Terttky, 

And  UIo  have  been  tentenced. 

fTKRTtKT  and  Illo  express  alarm  and  fury. 
Wallknstein  remains  firm  and  coBected. 

WALLXNSTEIN. 

Tit  decided! 
Tii  well !  I  have  received  a  tudden  cure 
From  all  the  pangi  of  doubt :  with  tteady  ttream 
Once  more  my  life-blood  flowt !  My  toul  't  tecure ! 
In  the  night  only  Friedland't  ttan  can  beam, 
lingering  irretolute,  with  fitful  feait 
I  drew  the  tword— 'twat  with  an  mward  ttrife. 
While  yet  the  choice  wat  mine.  The  murderout  knife 
It  lifted  for  my  heart !  Doubt  ditappean ! 
I  fight  now  for  my  head  and  for  my  life. 

[Exit  Wallenstun  ;  the  others  foUow  him. 


SCENE  XL 


oouNTBM  TxaTSKY  {enters  from  a  md&foom). 
I  can  endure  no  longer.  No ! 

{Looks  around  her. 
Where  are  they  f 
No  one  ii  here.   They  leave  me  all  alone, 
Alone  in  thit  tore  anguith  of  tutpente. 
And  I  mutt  wear  the  outward  thow  of  calmnett 
Before  my  titter,  and  thut  in  within  me 
The  pangt  and  agoniet  of  my  crowded  botom. 
It iinot  to  be  borne. — If  all  ihould  feil ; 
11^— if  he  mutt  go  over  to  the  Swedet, 
An  emphr-handed  fugitive,  and  not 
At  an  alfy,  a  covenanted  equal. 


A  proud  oommander  with  hit  anAy  feUowinf ; 
If  we  mutt  wander  on  from  land  lo  knd« 
Like  the  Count  PaUtine,  of  fidlen  | 
An  ignominiout  mooumeni — ^Bnt  no ! 
That  day  I  will  not  tee!  And  cooM  ] 
Endure  to  tink  to  low,  I  would  not  bear 
To  tee  him  to  low  tunken. 


SCENE  XIL 


CouNTiss,  DacHKflB,  Thekla. 
TRKKLA  {endeavoring  to  hold  back  the  UucKEMf. 
Dear  mo&er,  do  ttay  here ! 

IH7CHX98. 

No!  Hereitjrei 
Some  frightful  myttery  that  it  hidden  from  me. 
Why  doet  my  titter  thun  me  ?  Don't  I  tee  bar 
Full  of  tutpente  and  anguith  roam  about 
From  room  to  room!— Art  thou  not  full  of  terror f 
And  what  import  thete  tilent  nodt  and  getturea 
Which  ttealthwite  thou  exchangett  with  her  t 


Nodiiof. 
Nothing,  dear  mother! 

DUCHI88  (to  the  Comrms). 

Sitter,  I  will  know. 

COUNTKn. 

What  booti  it  now  to  hide  it  from  her  f  Soooer 
Or  later  the  must  leara  to  hear  and  bear  it 
Tit  not  the  time  now  to  indulge  infiimity ; 
Courage  beteemt  ut  now,  a  heart  collect. 
And  exercite  and  previout  diMnpline 
Of  fortitude.   One  word,  and  over  with  it ! 
Sitter,  you  are  deluded.    You  believe, 
The  Duke  hat  been  depoted— The  Duke  it  nol 
Deputed— he  it— 

THIKLA  {going  to  the  Coinmi^ 

What!  do  you  with  to  kill  barf 

OOUNTUS. 

The  Duke  it 

TBEKLA  {throwing  her  arwu  around  her  wwthei). 
O  ttand  firm!  ttand  film,  my  1 

COI7NTB8S. 

Revolted  it  the  Duke ;  he  ii  preparing 
To  join  the  enemy ;  the  army  leave  1dm, 
And  aU  hat  feilU 


Acrn. 

SCENE  I. 

SoBNB— A  ipacioiitroomtfifAeDunE  OF  FUoiLAin/t 
Palace. 

(WALLEN8TKIN  tfl  OrmOf). 

Thou  hatt  gain*d  thy  pomt,  Octavio!  Once  more  ami 
Almoit  at  friendleat  as  at  Regensburg. 
There  I  had  nothing  left  me,  but  mytelf— 
But  what  one  man  can  do,  you  have  now  experience. 
The  twigt  have  you  hew'd  ofl^  and  here  I  atand 
A  leaflett  trunk.    But  in  the  tap  within 
Livet  the  creating  power,  and  a  new  worid 
May  tprout  forth  fiom  it   Once  already  have  I 
Proved  myaelf  worth  an  army  to  yoor^  alone! 
Before  the  Swedith  ttrength  your  troopi  had  i 
Betide  the  Lech  tunk  Tilly,  your  latt  hope : 
^         186 
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Dii  ihtt  GwUna  pour,  and  at  Vmomi 

h  kif  owa  ptiaee  did  the  Empeior  ovablib 

dMm  vnn  ■etroe,  ibr  nOl  the  MWhite 

Follow  the  lock:  all  eyes  were  taatd  to  me, 

Thtir  helper  in  dktrea :  the  Emperat^  prkle 

Bow'd  itwlf  down  before  the  man  he  haid  u^jured. 

TwM  I  mnat  rise,  and  with  creative  word' 

Aaemble  forcea  in  the  desolate  campa. 

i  did  it   like  a  god  of  war,  my  name 

Wot  throogfa  the  world.  The  drtnn  was  beat— and,  lo! 

The  plow,  the  work-ehop  is  fofiaken.  all 

Sviann  lo  the  old  familiar  long-loved  bannen ; 

And  at  the  wood-choir  rich  in  melody 

AaemUe  quick  aromvl  the  bird  of  wonder, 

Wben  fint  tna  throat  swells  with  his  magic  song, 

So  did  the  warlike  youth  of  Germany 

Crawd  in  around  the  image  of  my  eagle. 

I  feel  myself  the  being  that  I  was. 

It  ii  the  soul  that  buiMs  itself  a  body, 

Aod  Friedland's  camp  will  not  remain  unfill*d. 

Lead  then  jroor  thousands  out  to  meet  m^-^true ! 

They  are  accustom'd  under  me  to  conquer. 

Bat  Dot  against  me.    If  the  head  and  limba 

Sepsrsie  fiom  each  other,  *twill  be  soon 

Msde  manifeat,  in  which  the  soul  abode. 

(lux)  and  Tkrtsky  enter). 
Coiuage, friends!  Courage !  We  are  still  unvanquish*d; 
I  feel  my  footing  firm ;  five  regiments,  Tertsky, 
Are  Hill  our  own,  and  Butler's  gallant  troops ; 
And  a  host  of  sixteen  thousand  Swedes  to-morrow. 
1  was  not  stronger,  when  nine  yean  ago 
1  mvcfa'd  forth,  with  glad  heart  and  high  of  hope. 
To  cooquer  Gennany  for  the  Emperor. 


SCENE  n. 


WALLxiramif,  Iixo,  Tbrtsky.  (To  them  enter  Neu- 
M ANM,  who  ieadt  Teetsky  osi^,  ami  taUu  with 
him), 

TBETiCY. 

'What  do  they  want  7 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

What  now  7 


Ten  Cuirassiers 
Fnn  F^ipenheim  request  leave  to  address  you 
h  the  name  of  the  regiment 

WALLKNSTBUf  ihottSy  tO  NEUMANN). 

Let  them  enter. 

[Exit  Neomann. 
This 
Miy  ecd  in  something.    Mark  jrou.   They  are  still 
I^ottbtfnl,  and  may  be  won. 


SCENE  m. 
WALunaTEiii,  Tbrtiky,  Illo,  Tew  CinRAiiiEEs 
(M  &3f  mt  AjtanaaAOB,*  marck  vp  and  arrange 
f4gSMefaes,  afier  the  word  of  command,  m  one 
front  before  tke  Does,  and  maJce  tMeir  obei$ance. 
HelahBM  hie  hat  of,  and  immediaidy  coosrs  Atn- 
sa(^<V»)> 


Hilt!  Fiont!  Pieaent! 


.  in  Oenau.  OefMter.  a  soUisr 
jvponl,  bot  above  the  leotiBak.  The  Genasa  n 
^Hi  ht  ii«MB^  lirom  oMMUtiiif  guard. 


iafeiiersra 


WALLsnaTEiN  {afier  he  kainm^rangk  tkemwUk  its 
«3fe,  fo  Ihe  ANarBMADE). 
I  know  thee  weU.  Thou  art  out  of  Brugginin  Flan- 
deia:  thy  name  is  Mercy. 

ANSPESSADE. 

Henry  Mercy. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Thou  wert  cut  off  on  the  march,  surrounded  by 
the  Heasiana,  and  didst  fight  thy  way  with  a  hun 
dred  and  eigh^  men  through  their  thousand. 


T  was  even  so.  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  reward  hadst  thou  for  this  gallant  exploit  T 

ANSPESSADE. 

That  which  I  asked  for :  the  honor  to  serve  in  this 
corps. 

WALX.EN8TEIN  (turning  lo  a  eeeond). 

Thou  wert  among  the  volunteers  that  seized  and 
made  booty  of  the  Swedish  battery  at  Altenbturg. 

SECOND  CUIEASSIEE. 

Yes,  General! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  forget  no  one  with  whom  I  have  exchanged  wordu 
(A  pauee).    Who  sends  you  7 

ANSPESSADE. 

Your  ix>lde  regiment,  the  Cuirassien  of  PicoolominL 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Why  does  not  your  colonel  deliver  in  your  request, 
according  to  the  custom  of  service  7 

ANSPESSADE. 

Because  we  would  first  know  tehom  we  serve. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Begin  your  address. 

ANSPESSADE  (giving  Ae  word  of  command). 
Shoulder  your  arms ! 

WALLENSTEIN  (htming  to  a  third}. 
Thy  name  ia  Risbeck ;  Cologne  is  thy  birtii-place. 

THIRD  CUIKASSIEE. 

Risbeck  of  Cok>gne. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  was  thou  that  broughtest  in  the  Swedirii  coknel 
Diebald,  prisoner,  in  the  camp  at  Nuremberg. 

THIRD  CUIRASSIER. 

It  was  not  I,  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Perfectly  right!  It  was  thy  eider  brother:  thou  hadst 
a  younger  brother  too :  where  did  he  stay  7 

THIRD  CUIRASSIER. 

He  is  stationed  at  Olmiitz  with  the  Imperial  anny. 

WALLENSTEIN  (tO  the  AmnMBADE), 

Now  then — begin. 

ANSPESSADE. 

There  came  to  hand  a  letter  from  the  Emperor, 
Commanding  us 

WALLENSTEUi  (tntcrmpling  kirn). 
Whoofaoseyou7 

ANSPESSADE. 

Eveiy  company 
Drew  its  own  man  by  lot 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Now!  to  thai 


ANSPESSADE. 

"^ere  came  to  hand  a  letter  from  the  Emperor, 
Commanding  us  collectively,  from  thee 
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AH  duties  of  obsdiaiice  to  wHIidmw, 
Became  thoa  wen  an  enemj  and  tiakor. 

wALLsnvrauf. 
And  wbat  did  you  determine  f 

ANBPXflSADS. 

All  our  oomiadea 
At  Brannnao,  Badweiai,  Pragae  and  Olmulx,  have 
Obeyed  already ;  and  the  regiments  here, 
Tiefenbach  and  Toscano,  instantly 
Did  follow  fhetr  example.    But— but  we 
Do  noc  believe  that  thoa  art  an  enemy 
And  traitor  to  ^y  coontiyt  hold  it  merely 
For  lie  and  tricV,  and  a  trump'd-up  SpaiUsh  story  f 

[WUhwarmlk, 
Thyself  shalt  tell  ns  what  thy  purpose  is, 
Ear  we  have  found  thee  still  sincere  and  true : 
No  mouth  shall  interpose  itself  betwixt 
The  gallant  General  and  the  gallant  troops. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Therein  I  recognize  my  F^ppenhelmers. 

▲IfSPESSADB. 

And  diis  proposal  makes  thy  regiment  to  thee : 

Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  preserve 

In  thy  own  hands  this  military  sceptre, 

Which  so  becomes  thee,  which  the  Emperor 

Made  over  to  thee  by  a  covenant  7 

Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  lo  remain 

Supreme  commander  of  iht  Austrian  armies  t-^ 

We  will  stand  by  thee.  General !  and  guaranty 

Thy  honest  rights  against  ail  opposition. 

And  should  it  chance,  that  all  the  other  regiments 

Turn  fiom  thee,  by  ourselves  will  we  stand  forth 

Thy  foithful  soldiers,  and,  as  is  our  duty, 

Far  rather  let  ourselves  be  cut  to  pieces, 

Than  sufler  thee  to  fall    But  if  it  be 

As  the  Emperor's  letter  says,  if  it  be  true. 

That  thou  in  traitorous  wise  will  lead  us  over 

To  the  enemy,  which  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Then  we  too  will  focnke  thee,  and  obey 

That  letter 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hear  me,  children ! 


TeSyOrno! 


Tliere  needs  no  other  answer. 


WALLXN8TBIN. 

Yield  attention. 
Tou  're  men  of  sense,  examine  for  yourselves ; 
Ye  think,  and  do  not  follow  with  the  herd : 
And  therefore  have  I  always  shown  you  honor 
Above  all  others,  sufler*d  jrou  to  reason; 
Have  treated  ytm  as  free  men,  and  my  orders 
Were  but  the  echoes  of  your  prior  suffimge. — 

AN8PK8SADK. 

Most  folr  and  noble  has  thy  conduct  been 

To  us,  my  General !  With  thy  confidence 

Thou  hast  honor'd  us,  and  shown  us  grace  and  fiivor 

Beyond  all  other  regiments ;  and  thou  see'st 

We  foUow  not  the  commoB  herd.    We  will 

Stand  by  thee  foithfully.    Speak  but  one  word — 

Thy  wofd  shall  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  not 

A  treason  which  thou  meditatest— that 

Thou  meanest  not  to  lead  the  army  over 

To  the  enemy ;  nor  e*er  betray  thy  country. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Mt,  me  are  they  betraying.   The  Emperor 


Hath  sacrificed  me  l»  ngr  eneaiei. 
And  I  must  foU,  vnlesa  my  gallant  traopa 
Win  resoM  DM.    See!  looofideiByOa. 
And  be  yew  hearts  my  strong-hold!  At  d 
The  aim  is  taken,  at  this  hoary  head. 
This  is  your  Spanish  gratitude,  this  is  our 
Requital  for  that  murderous  fight  at  Lntaeo! 
For  this  we  threw  the  naked  breast  against 
The  halbert,  made  i(Mr  this  the  fioaen  earth 
Our  bed,  and  the  hard  stone  our  pillow !  never  atmi 
Too  rapid  for  us,  nor  wood  too  impervious  i 
With  cheerful  spirit  we  pursued  that  Mansfield 
Through  all  the  turns  and  windings  of  his  fli^; 
Yea,  our  whole  Ufe  was  but  one  reatless  march; 
And  homeless  as  the  stirring  wind,  we  trav^'d 
0*er  the  war-wasted  earth.  And  now,  even  now. 
That  we  have  well-ni^  finished  the  hard  toil. 
The  unthankful,  the  curse4aden  toil  of  wea|KXisw 
With  foithful  indefittigable  arm 
Have  roU*d  the  heavy  war-load  up  the  hill. 
Behold!  this  boy  of  the  Emperor's  beaia  away 
The  hoDOfs  of  die  peace,  an  easy  prise ! 
He*U  weave,  forsooth,  into  his  flaxen  loda 
The  oUve-branch,  the  hard-eara'd  ornament 
Of  this  gray  head,  grown  gray  beneath  the  1 


That  shall  he  not,  vdiile  we  can  hinder  it! 

No  one,  but  thou,  who  hast  coodncted  it 

With  fkme,  shall  end  this  war,  diis  in^toM  war. 

Thou  ledd'st  us  out  into  the  bfoody  field 

Of  death ;  thou  and  no  other  shall  conduct  oa  hflaM» 

Rejoicing  to  the  lovely  plains  of  peace— 

Shalt  share  with  us  the  fhiits  of  the  kmg  toil-* 

WALLBNSTHN. 

What?  Think  you  then  at  lengdi  in  late  old  ag« 
To  eiyoy  the  fruits  of  toil !  Believe  it  not 
Never,  no  never,  will  you  see  the  end 
Of  the  contest !  you  and  me,  and  all  of  us, 
This  war  will  swallow  up !  War,  war,  not  peeee^ 
Is  Austria's  wish ;  and  dMiefbre,  because  I 
Endeavor'd  afler  peace,  therefore  I  &1L 
For  what  cares  Austria,  how  long  the  war 
Wears  out  the  armies  and  lays  waste  the  worid  t 
She  will  but  vrax  and  grow  amid  the  ruin. 
And  still  vrin  new  domains. 
[The  Cwrtutkn  esprtu  agilaAom  by  their  gsifwrsfc 
Ye*re  nM>ved— I  bm 
A  noble  rage  flash  from  your  ejres,  ye  waziion! 
Oh  that  my  spirit  might  possess  you  now 
Dating  as  once  it  led  you  to  the  battle! 
Ye  would  stand  by  me  with  your  veteran  anni^ 
Protect  me  in  my  rights ;  and  this  is  noUe! 
But  think  not  that  yom  can  accomplish  it. 
Your  scanty  number !  to  no  purpose  will  yoa 
Have  sacrificed  you  for  your  GeneraL 

[Coa/U^atMSy 
No!  let  us  tread  securely,  seek  Ibr  fifiends! 
The  Swedes  have  profler'd  us  assisfsurie,  let  na 
Wear  for  a  while  the  appearance  of  good-wiU, 
And  use  them  for  your  profit,  tiU  we  both 
Cany  the  fote  of  Europe  in  our  hands, 
And  from  our  camp  to  the  g^d  jubilant  wetld 
Lead  Peace  forth  with  the  garland  oo  her  head! 


Tie  then  bat  mere  appearances  wfaidi  dwu 
Dost  put  on  widi  the  Swede  r  llioalt  not  belny 
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T^Emptntt  WOt not tmnii into 8w*dMf 
niii  k  the  oQljr  tliii^  which  we  dMira 
Ibkunfin 


WALLBHfTIUr. 

What  care  I  fer  the  Swedee  t 
I  hile  diem  at  I  hate  the  pit  of  hell. 
And  voder  PiDvideDce  I  traet  right  looik 
Td  dMM  them  to  their  homes  acnMS  the  Ballio. 
Mf  caret  are  only  ibr  the  whole:  I  haye 
A  heart— it  bleeds  within  me  for  the  miwries 
And  piteous  groaning  of  my  feUow  GermaiM. 
Te  tre  bat  coomioQ  men,  bat  yet  ye  think 
Widi  minds  not  conmon;  ye  appear  to  me 
Wortfaf  heSsre  all  otheis,  that  I  whisper  ye 
A  litde  word  or  two  in  confidence! 
See  now!  already  ibr  fall  fifteen  yean 
The  war-torch  has  continued  burning,  yet 
No  rest,  no  panaa  of  conflicL   Swede  and  German. 
hpiM  and  Lutheran!  neither  will  give  way 
To  the  other,  every  hand's  agpinst  the  other, 
lech  one  is  party,  and  no  one  a  judge. 
Where  shaU  this  end  ?  Where's  he  that  will  nnnyel 
Thk  tangle,  ever  tangling  more  and  more. 
It  moet  be  cut  asunder. 
I  fed  that  I  am  the  man  of  destiny, 
Aod  trust,  with  your  assistance,  to  accomplish  it. 


SCENE  IV. 


7b  Oeat  cater  Butler. 
•UTLKR  (patnonateiy), 
Geneial!  tkia  is  not  right ! 

WALLCNtTXnff. 

What  u  not  right  ? 

BUTLIR. 

It  aoit  needs  ii\iare  us  with  all  honest  men. 

WALLSNSTEIlf. 

Botwhatf 

BUTUER. 

It  is  an  open  proclamation 
Of  iaroirection. 

WALLENSniN. 

Well,  well— bat  what  is  it  f 

BUTLER, 

Coimt  Tertaky's  regiments  tear  the  Imperial  Eagle 
Fte  off  the  banners,  and  instead  of  it, 
Htre  rear'd  akift  thy  arn». 

AiorBaaAiys  {abntpUy  to  iht  Cmramer^ 

Ri^ about!  March! 

WALLSN8TBIN. 

Cosed  be  tlus  counsel,  and  accuned  who  gave  it! 

[7b  the  CuiraMsieri,  who  are  retmng, 
Hdt  ddldren.  hislt!  There's  some  mistake  in  this; 
Hark!— I  will  punish  it  severely.    Stop ! 
^^  do  not  hear.  {To  Illo).  Go  after  them,  assure 


And  taring  them  back  to  me,  cost  what  it  may. 

[Illo  hurnee  out 
w  hnrls  OS  headlong.   Butler!  Butler! 
Too  are  my  evil  genius:  wheroforo  must  yoa 
Aanoonoe  it  in  t^ir  presence  f  It  was  aU 
Id  8  fnr  vray.  They  wera  half  won,  thooe  "M*imfp 
V^  dieir  improvident  over-readiness— 
Acrad  game  is  Fortune  playii^  with  me. 
7k  asal  (^  ftieods  it 
Aad  not  dM  hate  of 


SCENE  V. 

7b  lAesc  anier  fAe  DuuBEBB,  mJU  rvsAet  tafo  (fte  dUsfr^ 
her,   Tbekul  md  the  CovfmaB  foUow  her. 

OAlhcadit? 
What  hast  thoa  done? 

WALLEMVI'UJf* 

And  now  oones  tl 

OOtTHTESB. 

Forgive  bm,  bndier!  It  was  not  in  my  power. 
They  know  alL 


What  hast  tboo  done  t 

00UNTE88  (to  TeRTBKYV 

Is  thero  no  hope  f  Is  all  lost  utteriy  t 

tertskt. 
All  lost    No  hope.    Prague  in  the  Emperor's 
The  soldiery  have  ta'en  their  oaths  anew. 

COUNTESS. 

That  lurkmg  hypocrite,  Octavio ! 
Count  Max.  is  ofiT  too ! 

TERTBXT. 

Where  can  he  be f  He's 
Gone  over  to  the  Emperor  with  his  fiuher* 

[Trekla  nuAM  oat  into  (fte  arsis  ^  Asr  BMlAsr. 
hiding  her  face  in  her  bosom. 

IHTCHE88  (infolding  her  in  her  arm^ 
Unhappy  child !  and  more  unhappy  mother  f 

WALLEN8TEIN  (Otide  tO  TeRTBKY). 

Quick !  Let  a  carriage  stand  in  readiness 
In  the  court  behind  die  palace.    Scherfenberg 
Be  their  attendant ;  he  is  ftithftil  to  us ; 
To  Egra  he  11  conduct  them,  and  we  follow. 

[To  Illo,  ibAo  retume^ 
Thou  hast  not  brought  them  back  f 

illo. 

Hear'st  thou  the  i^roarf 
The  whole  corps  of  the  Pappenheimen  is 
Drawn  out :  the  younger  Piccolomini, 
Their  ookmel,  they  require :  §x  they  aflba. 
That  he  is  in  the  palace  here,  a  piiaooer; 
And  if  thou  dost  not  instantly  deliver  him. 
They  will  find  meana  to  firee  him  vrith  the  swoid. 
[ABmndtmtnd. 

TERTSKV. 

What  shall  we  make  of  this  f 

WALLENBTEIN. 

Said  I  not  so  f 

0  my  prophetic  heart !  he  is  still  hero. 

He  has  not  betra)r'd  me — he  could  not  betray  ma^ 

1  never  doubted  of  it 

OOUNTEBS. 

If  he  be 
Still  here,  then  all  goes  well ;  for  I  know  what 

[Embracing  TuEXUk. 
Will  keep  him  hen  for  ever. 


It  can't  be. 
His  lather  has  betray'd  us,  b  gone  over 
To  the  Emperor — the  son  ooiUd  not  have  vantorad 
To  stay  behind. 

THEKLA  (Aer  ejfis  /cad  em  the  doof% 
Thero  he  ii! 
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SCENE  VL 
7b  them  enter  Max.  Piooolomimi. 

MAX. 

Tet !  here  h|  ii !  I  can  endure  no  longer 
To  creep  on  tiptoe  round  this  house,  and  Inik 
In  ambosh  for  a  favorable  moment : 
This  loitering,  this  suspense  exceeds  mj  powers. 
[Advancing  to  Thekla,  io^  hat  throtm  hertdf 

into  her  mother' $  arme. 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  away.    O  look  upon  me  I 
Confess  it  freely  before  alL   Fear  no  one. 
Let  who  will  hear  that  we  both  love  each  other. 
Wherefore  continae  to  conceal  it  ?  Secrecy 
Is  for  the  happy — ^misery,  hopeless  misery, 
Needeth  no  evil !  Beneath  a  thousand  suns 
It  dares  act  openly. 

\He  obaerveg  the  Countess  looking  on  Thxkla 

with  expressione  of  tritanph. 
No. Lady!  No! 
Expect  not,  hope  it  not    I  am  not  come 
To  stay :  to  bid  &rewell,  forewell  for  ever. 
For  this  I  come !  Tis  over!  I  must  leave  thee  I 
Thekla,  I  must— must  leave  thee !  Tet  thy  hatred 
Let  me  not  take  with  me.    I  pray  thee,  grant  me 
One  look  of  sympathy,  only  one  look. 
Say  that  thou  dost  not  hate  me.  Say  it  to  me,  Thekla ! 
[Oraspe  her  hand, 

0  God !  I  cannot  leave  this  spot — I  cannot! 
Cannot  let  go  this  hand.    O  tell  me,  Thekla ! 
That  thou  dost  su^r  with  me,  art  convinced 
That  I  can  not  act  otherwise. 

[Thekla,  avoiding  his  look,  point*  wiih  her  hand 
to  her  father.  Max.,  turns  round  to  the  DuKX, 
whom  he  had  not  tiU  then  perceived. 
Thou  here !  It  was  not  thou,  whom  here  I  sought 

1  trusted  never  more  to  have  beheld  thee. 
My  bosineas  is  with  her  alone.    Here  will  I 
Receive  a  full  acquittal  from  this  heart— 
For  any  other  I  am  no  more  concem'd. 

WALLXNSTBIN. 

Think^st  diou,  that,  fool-like,  I  shall  let  thee  go, 
And  act  the  mock-magnanimous  with  thee  f 
Thy  father  is  become  a  villain  to  me ; 
I  hold  diee  for  his  son,  and  nothing  more : 
Nor  to  no  purpose  shalt  thou  have  been  given 
Into  my  power.    Think  not,  that  I  wiU  honor 
That  ancient  love,  which  so  remorselessly 
He  mangled.   They  are  now  past  by,  those  hoars 
Of  friendship  and  forgiveness.    Hate  and  vengeance 
Succeed — 't  is  now  their  turn — ^I  too  can  throw 
All  feelings  of  the  man  aside— can  prove 
Myself  as  much  a  monster  as  thy  father ! 

MAX.  (cahnly). 
Thou  wilt  proceed  with  me,  as  thou  hast  power. 
Thou  know'st,  I  neither  brave  nor  fear  thy  rage. 
What  has  detained  me  here,  that  too  thou  know'st 

[Thking  Thekla  by  the  hand. 
See,  Duke !  All — all  would  I  have  owed  to  thee, 
Would  have  received  from  thy  paternal  hand 
The  lot  of  blessed  spirits.    This  hast  thou 
Laid  waste  for  ever — that  concerns  not  thee. 
Indifierent  thou  tramplest  in  the  dust 
Their  happiness,  who  most  are  thine.   The  god 
Whom  thou  dost  serve,  is  no  benignant  deity. 


Like  as  the  blind  irreeonrilable 

Fierce  element,  incapable  of  compact. 

Thy  heart's  wild  impulse  only  dost  thou  fotbw.* 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Thou  art  describing  thy  own  (ather*s  heart 

The  adder!  O,  the  charms  of  hell  o'erpower*d  ma 

He  dwelt  within  me,  to  my  inmost  soul 

Still  to  and  fro  he  pass'd,  suspected  never  1 

On  the  wide  ocean,  in  die  starry  heaven 

Did  mine  eyes  seek  the  enemy,  whom  I 

In  my  heart's  heart  had  folded !  Had  I  been 

To  Ferdinand  what  Octavio  was  to  me. 

War  had  I  ne'er  denounced  against  him.     No. 

I  never  could  have  done  it    The  Emperor  waa 

My  austere  master  only,  not  my  friend. 

There  was  already  war  'twixt  him  and  roe 

When  he  deUver'd  the  Commander's  Staff 

Into  my  hands ;  for  there's  a  natural 

Unceasing  war  'twixt  cunning  and  suspicion  ; 

Peace  exists  only  betwixt  confidence 

And  faith.    Who  poisons  confidence,  he  murderv 

The  future  generations. 

MAX. 

I  will  not 
Defend  my  father.    Woe  is  me,  I  cannot! 
Hard  deeds  and  luckless  have  ta'en  place ;  one  crime 
Drags  afler  it  the  other  in  close  link. 


*  I  have  hsra  Tsotured  to  omit  a  connderable  nomber  of 
lioet.  I  fear  that  I  tbouM  not  have  done  amiv,  had  I  lakea 
this  liberty  more  fVeqaentlj.  It  is.  however,  incuoibeot  on  one 
to  five  the  original  with  a  literal  Uawlatioa. 

Weh  deoen,  die  auf  Dieh  vertraon,  an  Did» 
Die  nchre  Hutte  ihrea  OMkkm  lehsen. 
O^ockt  von  Deiner  geiatlichea  Geetah, 
Schnell  unverhofft,  bei  nechtlieh  ■tiller  Weite 
GflDhrta  in  dem  tiieluchen  Feuerichlunde.  ladet 
8ich  ana  mit  tobeoder  Oewali.  and  weg 
Treibt  Uber  aUe  Pflansungen  der  Menacben 
Der  wilda  Strom  in  graosendar  Zerrtmning. 

WALtElfSTKIIf. 
Do  sefaUdent  Detnes  Vetera  Ben.   Wie  Da*s 
Beachreibat,  ao  ist't  in  winem  Eiogeweide. 
In  dieeer  achwarsen  Hencblera  Brmt  geataltet 
O,  mich  bat  Hoellenkuntt  geteuaeht !    Mir 
Der  Abgrand  den  verfleckteetea  der  Geiatw. 
Den  LUgenkundigsten  herauf,  ond  atelit'  iha 
Ala  Freond  an  meine  Seite.    Wer  vermag 
Der  HoUe  Macht  zu  widerrtebn !   Ich  zog 
Den  Baailiaken  auf  an  meinem  Buaen. 
Mit  meinem  Henblut  nvhrt  ich  ibn.  er  aog 
Sich  Bcbwelgend  voll  an  rneioer  Liebe  Broatsa* 
Ich  hatte  nimmer  Argea  segra  thn, 
Weit  offen  lien  ich  dea  Gedankena  Thore. 
Und  warf  die  Schliteel  weiaar  Vonicbt  wag. 
Am  Slemeahimmel.  etc. 

UTERAL  TEANSLATION. 
Alai !  for  thoao  who  place  their  confidence  on  thee,  i 
thee  lean  the  aecore  hut  of  thmr  fortune,  anared  br  thy  bos- 
pitable  form.  Suddenhr.  unezpeotodlr.  in  a  moment  atdl  av 
night,  there  ia  a  fermentation  in  the  treacheroua  golf  of  fite;  it 
diachargei  itaelf  with  raging  force,  and  away  over  all  tbs  plm- 
tationa  of  men  drivea  the  wild  itream  in  (rightful  devaaUiion. 
Watlenstein.  Thou  art  portraying  thy  fother*a  hnrt;  aa  thoa 
deaeribeit.  evenao  ia  it  shaped  in  hit  entraila,  in  thia  black  hypo- 
crite'i  breaat  O.  the  art  of  hell  baa  deceived  me!  The  AbyH 
aent  op  to  me  the  moat  spotted  of  the  spirita.  the  most  akflfbl  m 
lies,  and  pbced  him  aa  a  friend  by  my  skie.  Who  may  wiifa 
Btand  the  power  of  boll  1  I  took  the  baailisk  lo  my  boso*.  walk 
my  heart's  blood  I  nourished  him ;  he  sucked  himself  ghitfalal 
the  breasts  of  my  love.  I  never  harborod  evil  towards  him ; 
wide  opendkl  I  leave  the  door  of  my  thoughts:  1  threw  away 
the  key  of  wiae  Ibraaigfat  Intks  saury  haav«a,elB.— W«f^ 
adiflkakyiabslievinf  thjatohavi  been  written  by  StiWtlo^ 
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Bnt  we  are  innocent:  how  have  we  fiiUen 

Into  this  circle  of  mishap  and  gofltt 

Td  whom  have  we  been  faithless !  Wherefore  must 

The  eyil  deeds  and  guilt  reciprocal 

Of  our  two  &then  twine  like  serpents  round  us  7 

Why  must  our  frthen' 
Uooooquerable  hate  rend  us  asunder 
Who  love  each  other  r 

WALXXNSTEIN. 

Max.,  remain  with  me. 
Go  yoo  not  from  me^  Max.!  Hark !  I  will  tell  the»^ 
How  when  at  Prague,  our  winterquarters,  thou 
Wert  brought  into  my  tem  a  tender  boy. 
Not  yet  aocustom'd  to  the  German  winten ; 
Thy  hand  was  frozen  to  the  heavy  oolocs; 
ThoQ  wooldst  not  let  them  go — 
At  that  time  did  I  take  thee  in  my  arms. 
And  with  my  mantle  did  I  cover  thee ; 
I  was  thy  nurset  no  woman  could  have  been 
A  kinder  to  thee ;  I  was  not  ashamed 
To  do  for  thee  all  little  offices, 
However  strange  to  me ;  I  tended  ihee 
TSL  life  returned ;  and  when  thine  eyes  first  open'd, 
I  Had  thee  in  my  anns.    Since  then,  when  have  I 
Altered  my  feelings  towards  thee!  Many  thousands 
Have  I  made  rich,  presented  them  with  lands ; 
Rewarded  them  with  dignities  and  honors ; 
Thee  have  I  loved :  my  heart,  myself,  I  gave 
To  thee !  They  all  were  aliens:  thou  wert 
Onr  dukl  and  inmate.*  Max.!  Thou  canst  not  leave 

me;  , 

It  can  not  be ;  I  may  not,  will  not  think 
TliaS  Max.  can  leave  me. 

MAX. 

O  my  God ! 

WALLKNBTUN. 

I  have 

Held  and  sastain*d  thee  fiom  thy  tottering  childhood 
What  holy  bond  is  there  of  natural  love  { 
What  human  tie,  that  does  not  knit  thee  to  me ! 
I  k>ve  thee.  Max. !  What  did  thy  fiither  for  thee. 
Which  I  too  have  not  done,  to  the  height  of  duty  7 
Go  hoiee,  forsake  me,  serve  thy  Emperor ; 
He  will  reward  thee  with  a  pretty  chain 
Of  goki ;  with  his  ram*s  fleece  will  he  reward  thee ; 
For  diat  the  friend,  the  father  of  thy  youth. 
For  that  the  holiest  feeling  of  humanity, 
Was  nodiing  worth  to  thee. 

MAX. 

OGod!  howcani 
Do  odierwise  f  Am  I  not  forced  to  do  it, 
Uf  oath — my  duty^honor — 

WALLXN8TBIN. 

How?  Thy  duty? 
Dn^  10  whom?  Who  art  thou ?  Max. !  bethink  thee 
What  duties  mayst  thou  have  ?  If  I  am  acting 
A  criminal  part  toward  the  Emperor, 
It  is  my  crime,  not  thine.    Dost  thou  belong 
To  thine  own  self?  Art  thou  thine  own  commander? 
SkuMfst  thou,  like  me,  a  freeman  in  the  world, 
Tha  in  diy  actions  thou  shouldst  plead  f^ee  agency? 


*  rwitapoorsiidiiMdeqaatatraiaUtioooftheilleetkniats 
■1  lUly  of  the  orifioat— 

8ie  site  wsfM  Frmndfinc*,  Du  want 

DssKiaddMHaoMS. 
latod  dM  whole  spasch  if  io  ths  btst  stjle  of  MssriDcet.  O 


On  me  flion'rt  planted,  I  am  thy  Emperor; 

To  obey  me,  to  beUmg  to  me,  tfaos  is 

Thy  lumor,  this  a  law  of  nature  to  thee! 

And  if  the  planet,  on  the  ^^ch  thou  Uveal 

And  hast  thy  dwelling,  from  its  orbit  starts, 

It  is  not  in  diy  choice,  whether  or  no     . 

Thou'lt  follow  it,    Unfelt  it  whirls  thee  onward 

Together  with  h^  ring  and  all  his  moons. 

With  little  guilt  stepp'st  thou  into  this  contest , 

Thee  will  the  world  not  censure,  it  will  pnuse  thee. 

For  that  thou  held'st  thy  friend  more  woith  to  thee 

Than  names  and  influences  more  removed. 

For  justice  ii  the  virtue  of  the  ruler, 

Aiiection  and  fidelity  the  subject's. 

Not  every  one  doth  it  beseem  to  question 

The  far-off*  high  Arcturus.  Most  securely 

Wilt  thou  pursue  the  nearest  duty — let 

The  pQot  fix  his  eye  upon  the  pole-etar. 


SCENE  vn. 

To  them  enter  Nkwmann. 

WALLENfTSlIC 


What  now? 


NEWMANN. 


The  Pbppenheimers  are  dismounted. 
And  are  advancing  now  on  foot,  determined 
With  sword  in  hand  to.  storm  the  house,  and  fiee 
The  Count,  their  ooloneL 

WAULKNSTEIN  (to  TeRTSKT). 

Have  the  cannon  jdanted. 
I  will  receive  them  with  chain-ahot 

[Exit  TEKnEY 
Prescribe  to  me  with  sword  in  hand!  Go,  Neumann! 
Tis  my  command  that  they  retreat  this  moment, 
And  in  their  ranks  in  silence  wait  my  pleasure. 

[Neumann  exit  Illo  eUpe  to  the  window. 

C0I7NTKS8. 

Let  him  gOr  I  entreat  thee,  let  him  go. 

ILLO  (<tf  the  window). 
Hell  and  perdition! 

WALLSNSniN. 

What  is  it? 

ILLO. 

They  scale  the  council-house,  the  roof's  uncoreir'd  % 
They  level  at  this  house  the  < 


ILLO. 

They  are  makmg  preparationB  now  to  fire  oo  na. 

DUCHISS  ANn  OOUNTBSi. 

Merciful  Heaven ! 

MAX  (to  Wallknstkin). 
Let  me  go  to  them ! 

WALLKNrrEIN. 

Not  a  step! 
MAX.  (potftftfig  to  Thkkla  and  the  Duchds). 
But  their  life!  Thine! 

WALLKN8TKIN. 

What  tidings  bring'st  tfaoo^Tartdcyf 


SCENE  VIIL 
To  theM  TxaTSKT  {rettummgy. 


Message  and  greeting  fiom  our  &ithful  regimeniB 
Their  ardor  may  no  longer  be  curbed  in. 
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l%ey  entmt  pcfmbnoo  tti  oowaMDoe  Ihe  atlBck, 
And  if  thou  wouUn  bat  gire  tfaa  ivoid  of  oomI, 
They  could  now  diafgs  die  enMny  in  rear. 
Into  the  eity  wedge  them,  and  with  eeae 
0*eipower  them  in  the  nuiow  rtieete. 


Not  yet,  my  General! 


O,  hold  him!  hold  him 


OOUMTEH* 
f 


Let  not  their  ardor  cool  Theaokfiery 

Of  Butler's  corpi  stand  hy  us  fidthfully ; 

We  are  the  greater  number.    Let  ua  chaige  them. 

And  finish  here  in  Pilsen  the  revolt 

WALLBN8TEIN. 

What?  shall  this  town  become  a  field  of  slaughter, 

And  brothei4dlling  Discord,  fire-eyed, 

Be  let  looae  through  its  streets  to  roam  and  raget 

Shall  the  decision  be  deliver'd  over 

To  deaf  remorseless  Rage,  that  hears  no  leader? 

Here  is  not  room  for  battle,  only  ibr  butchery. 

Well,  let  it  be !  I  have  long  diougfat  of  it, 

ISoletitburttthen! 

[TumM  to  Max. 
Well,  how  it  it  with  thee? 
Wilt  thou  attempt  a  heat  with  me.    Away! 
Thou  art  free  to  go.    Oppose  thyself  to  me. 
Front  against  fhmt,  and  lead  them  to  the  battle ; 
Thou'rt  skilled  in  war,  thou  hast  leam'd  somewhat 

under  me, 
I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  opponent, 
And  never  hadst  thou  fairer  opportunity 
1V>  pay  me  for  thy  schooling. 

couimss. 

Is  it  then, 
Can  it  have  come  to  thist— Wh^t!  Cousin,  cousin ! 
Have  you  the  heart  I 

MAX. 

The  regiments  that  are  trusted  to  my  care 

I  have  pledged  my  troth  to  bring  away  from  Pilaen 

TVue  to  the  Emperor,  and  ^s  promise  will  I 

Make  good,  or  perish.    More  than  this  no  duty 

Requires  of  me.    I  will  not  fight  against  thee, 

Unless  compell'd ;  fi>r  though  an  enemy. 

Thy  head  is  holy  to  me  still. 

iT^ooreporUo/camum.  Illo and TtanXKY  hurry 
toikewmdow. 


WAUJOSWEUL 

Leave  me 

MAX. 

Do  it  not; 
Nor  yet!  This  rash  and  bloody  deed  has  thrown  iheoi 
Into  a  fiaiiy-fifr--allow  them  time 

WALLENSmif. 

Away!  too  long  already  have  I  kiitei'd. 
They  are  embolden'd  to  these  outrages. 
Beholding  not  my  fkce.   They  shall  behold 
My  countenance,  shall  hear  my  voice 
Are  tfaey  not  my  troops  f  Am  I  not  their  General, 
And  their  long-fear'd  commander!  Let  me  see, 
Whether  indeed  they  do  no  longer  know 
That  count^unce,  vvhich  was  their  sun  in  battle! 
From  the  balcony  (mark!)  I  show  myself 
To  these  rebellious  forces,  and  at  once 
Revolt  is  mounded,  and  the  high-swoln  current 
Shrinks  back  into  die  old  bed  of  obedience. 
[Exk  WALLENerxiNi  Illo,  Tbbtbkt,  and  Btrrui 
fcOoio. 


What's  that? 


WALIANSTEIN. 
TS&TIKY. 

HefiOls. 

WALLEmrmN. 
Falls!  who? 


Tiefehbach's  corps 
Disdiaiged  the  ordnance. 

WALLEN8TXIN. 

Upon  whom! 

ILLO. 

On  Neumann, 
Toor  mearenger. 

WALLKNrmN  {ttarthg  vp). 

Ha!  Death  and  HeU!  I  will— 

TERTSKY. 

Ezpoae  diya^  to  dieir  blind  fremyl 
DUOHI88  ofii  oouimas. 

No! 
for  God's  iake>  no! 


SCENE  IX. 


Countess,  Duchess,  Max.  mti  Thbkla. 

C0I7NTX88  (to  the  DuCHESfil)* 

Let  diem  but  see  him— there  is  hope  atill,  sister. 

DUCHE98. 

Hope !  I  have  none ! 

MAX.  {who  during  the  hut  xene  hat  been  tkmdmgaf 
dittance  in  a  vutfife  ttruggU  offerings,  adxmaii^ 

Tlus  can  I  not  endure. 
Widi  most  determined  soul  did  I  come  hidier. 
My  purposed  action  seem'd  unblamaUe 
To  my  own  conscience — and  I  must  stand  here 
Like  one  abhorr'd,  a  hard  inhuman  being; 
Yea,  loaded  with  the  curse  of  all  I  love! 
Must  see  all  whom  I  love  in  this  sora  anguish, 
Whom  I  wiUi  one  word  can  make  happy— O! 
My  heart  revolts  within  me.  and  two  voices 
Make  themselves  audible  widiin  my  bosom. 
My  soul's  benighted ;  I  no  longer  can 
Distinguish  the  right  track.    O,  well  and  truly 
Didst  thou  say,  &ther,  I  relied  too  much 
On  my  own  heart    My  mind  moves  to  and  fro— 
I  know  not  what  to  do. 

COUNTESS. 

What!  you  know  nott 
Does  not  your  own  heart  tell  you?  O!  dien  I 
Will  tell  it  yon.    Your  fiidier  is  a  traitor, 
A  firightful  traitor  to  us— he  has  plotted 
Against  our  General's  life,  has  plunged  us  all 
In  misery — and  jrou're  his  son !  Tis  yoxxf% 
To  make  the  amends — Make  you  the  son's  fidelity 
Outweigh  the  fiuher's  treason,  that  the  name 
Of  Piccolomini  be  not  a  proverb 
Of  mfiimy,  a  common  form  of  cuning^ 
To  the  posterity  of  Wallenstein. 

MAX. 

Where  is  diat  voice  of  truth  vidiich  I  dare  fbUow? 
It  speaks  no  longer  in  my  heart    We  all 
But  utter  vrhat  our  poarioDato  wishes  dictate ! 
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Oikit  an  ogvl  would  descend  fifom  Heaven, 
tad  neep  ftr  me  die  right,  the  nnoorrapiedt 
Wkh  t  pure  hand  fiom  the  pure  Foont  of  light, 

[Hi$  eye$  gUtnee  on  Thkkla. 
Whtt  other  tngel  wek  1  ?   To  this  heart. 
To  thii  Qneiring  heart,  will  I  labmit  it ; 
WIliA  %  knre,  which  hai  the  power  to  Men 
"HtB  happjr  man  alone,  averted  ever 
hoai  the  dieqiueied  and  guilty^— caiu<  Ifaoa 
Sbllbvema,if  Iitayf  Say  that  thoa  oamt. 
And! am  the  Duke*! 


cooirmai 
Think, 


^peik  whM  lho«/eelnC 


Think 


^Thekla! 


C0ITNTB88. 

Think  upon  your  father. 

MAX. 

I  Ad  not  qnestioD  thee,  as  Friedland's  daughter. 

Thee,  the  beloved  and  the  unerring  god 

Widm  thy  heart,  I  question.    What  *s  at  stake ! 

Km  whether  diadem  of  royalty 

Bt  to  be  won  or  not — that  might'st  thou  thmk  on. 

%  fKeod,  and  his  soul's  quiet,  are  at  stake ; 

IV  feftiine  of  a  thousand  gallant  men. 

Who  will  an  follow  me ;  shall  I  fonwear 

Mf  oath  and  duty  to  the  Emperor  f 

9if .  ihall  I  send  into  Octavio's  camp 

lUpamctdalbalir  For  when  the  haU 

Hm  left  its  cannon,  and  is  on  its  flight. 

It  a  00  knger  a  dead  instrument! 

Itlirei,  a  spirit  passes  into  it, 

IV  tvenging  furies  seize  posseaaion  of  it. 

And  widi  son  malice  guide  it  the  worst  way. 


MAX.  {intemipting  her). 

Nay,  not  precipitately  eitfier,  Thekla« 
I  nndentand  thee.    To  thy  noble  heart 
The  hardest  duty  might  appear  the  highest 
The  haaan,  not  the  great  part,  would  I  act 
Etsd  fiom  my  chikibood  to  this  present  hoar, 
1U  what  the  Duke  has  dune  for  me,  how  loved  me, 
And  think  too,  how  n^  &ther  has  repaid  him. 
OhkMriss  the  free  lovely  impulses 
Ofhoipiiaiity,  the  pious  friend's 
Faithful  attachment,  these  too  are  a  holy 
^^im  to  the  heart ;  and  heavily 
IV  dradderings  of  nature  do  avenge 
JhasMlvcs  oo  the  barbarian  that  insults  them. 
W  an  npoQ  the  balance,  all— then  speak. 
^1«(  thy  heart  decide  it 


O,  thy  own 
l^lng  100  decided.   Follow  dioa 
^haaifs  fine  feeling 


OOt7NTt88. 

Oh!  ill-fat»d 


THZKLA. 

■u  piMible,  that  that  can  be  the  right, 

^■••hidi  thy  tender  heart  did  not  at  first 

J«^ aid  sefee  with  instant  impulse?  Go, 

2|W  Iky  duty!  I  should  ever  love  thee. 

^^wer  tfaou  hadst  chosen,  thou  v^uldst  stUl  have 


Nobly  and  worthy  of  thee — but  repentance 
Shall  ne'er  disturb  thy  soul's  Air  peace. 

MAX. 

Then! 
Must  leave  thee^  must  part  fiom  thee ! 

THZKLA. 

Being  fiuthfhl 
To  thine  own  self,  thou  art  faithful  too  to  me : 
If  our  fries  part,  our  hearti  remain  united. 
A  bloody  hatred  will  divide  for  ever 
The  booses  Piccolomini  and  Friedland ; 
But  we  belong  not  to  our  houses — Go ! 
Quick !  quick !  and  sepaimte  thy  righteous  cansa 
From  our  unboly  and  unblessed  one ! 
The  enne  of  Heaven  lies  upon  our  heads 
Tis  dedicate  to  rain.    Even  me 
hif  fiuher's  guilt  drags  with  it  to  perditioii. 
Mouin  not  for  me : 
My  destiny  will  quickly  be  decided. 

[Max.  cUups  herinftU  orsu  m  eslremt  t^ittmk. 
There  is  heard  from  behind  the  Scene  m  lomi, 
wHd,  Umg-otminued  crif,  Vivar  FmnucAM- 
DCJB,  oocosipaiiM  by  loaiitfar  InttrumentM, 
Max  and  Thkkla  remain  witiuml  wioiiom 
in  each  olher*$  embraces. 


SCENE  X. 
To  these  enter  Tkktbkt. 
COUNTESS  (meeting  him). 
What  meant  that  cry  r  What  was  it! 

TXRT8KT. 


AUblost! 


couimai. 
What!  they  reguded  not  his  conntimanre f 


Twaa  all  in  vain. 

DUCHESS. 

Theyahouted  Vivat! 

TBITSKT. 

Toiht 
<x>uirmt. 
The  traiton! 


Nay !  he  was  not  oooa  pemitted 
Even  to  address  thent    Soon  as  he  began, 
With  deaihning  noise  of  wariike  instrumenis 
They  diown'd  his  words.    But  here  he  < 


SCENE  XI. 


To  these  enter  Wallbnstein,  accompanied  by  Illo 
and  BuTLEK. 

wallbnstein  (OS  he  enters). 

Tartaky! 

TXltTSKT. 

Bfy  General! 

WALLBlfSTSUC. 

Let  our  regiments  hold  themselves 
In  readiness  to  march  ,*  for  we  shall  leave 
Fossil  ere  evening.  [Etit  Tertikt. 

Buder? 

auTLBa. 

Yes,  my  OeneraL 
19a„ 
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WALLKN8TKIN. 

The  Govenior  at  Egra  ii  your  fiiend 
And  oountiyman.    Write  to  him  imtantly 
By  a  post-ooorier.    He  mint  be  advised. 
That  we  are  with  him  early  on  the  monow. 
Yon  follow  m  jroonel^  your  regiment  with  yon. 

VUTunu 

It  shall  be  done,  my  General ! 

WAi.UEN8TUif  {ttq>9  between  Max.  and  Thxkla,  v^ 

hme  rtnudned  during  thie  time  in  each  otker^t 

arwu)* 

Ptart! 

MAX. 

OGod! 

[Cmraeeiert  enter  withdrawn  eworde,  and  aeeemile  in 

the  back-groKnd.  At  the  tame  time  there  are  heard 

fiom  hdow  eome  epirHed  paetaget  out  cf  the  Ptqh 

penheim  Mttreh,  which  teem  to  addreu  Max. 

WALLKNVTBUf  (to  the  CwTOtnerii. 

Hera  he  is,  he  is  at  liberty:  I  keep  him 

No  longer. 

[He  tima  away,  and  ttandt  to  that  Max.  cannot 
pate  by  lam  nor  approach  the  Princiss. 

MAX. 

Thoo  know'st  that  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  live 
Without  thee !  I  go  forth  into  a  desert. 
Leaving  nq^  all  behind  me.    O  do  not  turn 
Thine  eyes  away  fiom  me !  O  once  more  show  me 
Thy  ever  dear  and  honor'd  countenance. 

[Max.  attempU  to  take  hit  hand,  but  it  repeBed 
he  tumt  to  the  Countess. 
Is  there  no  eye  that  has  a  look  of  pity  for  me  f 

[The  CoiTNTESs  tumt  away  from  him ;  he  tumt 

to  the  T>OCBKBB. 

My  mother' 

DUCHESS. 

Go  where  duty  calls  jrou.    Haply 
The  tmie  may  oome,  when  you  may  prove  to  us 
A  true  fiiend,  a  good  angel  at  the  throne 
Of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

You  give  me  hope ;  you  would  not 
Suflbr  me  wholly  to  despair.    No !  no ! 
Mine  m  a  certain  n^iaery — ^Thanks  to  Heaven 
That  oflen  me  a  means  of  ending  it 

[The  military  mutic  begint  again.  The  ttagefilt 

mere  cmd  more  with  armed  men.   Max.  sees 

Butler,  and  addretset  kim. 
And  yoa  here,  Colonel  Butler — and  will  yon 
Not  follow  me?    Well,  then !  remain  more  foithful 
To  your  new  lord,  than  you  have  proved  yourself 
To  the  Emperor.    Come,  Butler !  promise  me. 
Give  me  your  hand  upon  it,  that  you*U  be 
The  guardian  of  his  life,  its  shield,  its  watchman. 
He  is  attainted,  and  his  princely  head 
Fair  booty  for  each  slave  that  trades  in  murder. 
Now  he  doth  need  the  fiutfaful  eye  of  fiiendahip. 
And  those  whom  here  I  see — 

[Catting  tuepiciout  lookt  on  Illo  and  Butler. 


Go— seek  for  traitors 
In  Galas*,  in  your  fother's  quarters.    Here 
Is  only  one.    Away !  away !  and  free  us 
From  his  detested  sight!  Away! 

[Max.  attemptt  once  more  to  approach  Thskla. 
WALLRNSTEIN  prevenU  kim.    Max.  ttandt 


irretdutey  and  m  appa»tnl  angtiiiu  h  tit 
mean  time  the  tIageJUlt  more  and  Mmt;md 
the  home  tound  from  bdow  hnitr  md 
louder,  and  each  time  after  a 
vaL 

MAX. 

Blow,  blow !  O  were  it  but  the  Swedish  X 
And  all  the  naked  swords,  which  I  see  herer 
Were  plunged  into  my  breast!  What  puiposs  jonf 
You  come  to  tear  me  from  this  place !  himtxt. 
Ye  drive  me  not  to  desperation. — Do  it  not! 
Ye  may  repent  it! 

[The  ttage  it  entirely  fUed  wiA  anmi  met. 
Yet  more !  weight  upon  wei^t  to  drag  me  down! 
Think  what  ye're  doing.    It  is  not  well  dons 
To  choose  a  man  despairing  for  jrour  leader; 
You  tear  me  from  my  happiness.    Well,  than, 
I  dedicate  your  souls  to  vengeance.    Mark! 
For  your  own  ruin  you  have  chosen  me : 
Who  goes  with  me,  must  be  prepared  to  periA. 
[He  tumt  to  the  back-ground,  there  entuet  a  ttd 
den  and  violerU  mooemenl  among  the  Cmet 
tiers;  they  turr-ound  him,  and  carry  Am  of 
in  wild  lumulL   Wallenstein  remains  im- 
movable.    Thkkla  tinkt  into  her  twiket'i 
arms.     The  airtain  falls.     T%e  music  ie> 
comes  loud  and  overpowering,  and  passu 
into  a  complete    war-mar^ — ike  ordesbt 
joins  it — ajui  continues  during  the  hikrvd 
between  the  second  and  third  AcU. 


ACT  EL 

SCENE  I. 
Scene — The  Burgomaster's  HotLee  at  Egm. 
BUTLER  {just  arrived). 
Here  then  he  is,  by  his  destiny  conducted. 
Here,  Friedland !  and  no  forther !  From  F  ' 
Thy  meteor  rose,  traversed  the  sky  awhile. 
And. here  upon  the  borders  of  Bohemia 
Must  sink. 

Thou  hast  forsworn  the  ancient  ookn. 
Blind  man !  yet  trostest  to  thy  ancient  feitones. 
Profoner  of  tlie  altar  and  die  hearth. 
Against  thy  Emperor  and  fellow-dtixens 
Thou  mean'st  to  wage  the  war.  Friedland,  b0fPW»> 
The  evil  spirit  of  revenge  impels  thee^— 
Beware  thou,  that  revenge  destroy  thee  not! 


SCENE  n. 
Butler  and  Gordon. 


Is  ityoat 
How  my  heart  sinks !  The  Duke  a  fugitive  tnilor! 
His  princely  head  attainted !  O  my  God ! 

butler. 
You  have  received  the  letter  which  I  sent  yoQ 
By  a  post<courier  7 

GORDON. 

Yes :  and  in  obedience  lo  it 
Open'd  the  strong-hold  to  him  without  sont|dSb 
For  an  imperial  letter  orders  me 
To  follow  your  commands  implicitly. 
But  yet  forgive  me ;  when  even  now  I  saw 
194 
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T%m  Duke  himwilf;  ny  tcraplet  reoommeiiodd. 
Fat  truly,  not  like  an  attamted  man. 
Into  dui  town  did  Friedland  make  hia  entrance ; 
ffii  imoiad  nuuetty  beam'd  fiom  bii  brow. 
And  cabn,  aa  in  the  dayi  when  all  waa  ri^t, 
Did  he  leoeiTe  fiom  me  the  acoounta  of  office. 
Tie  aaid,  that  fidlen  {Hide  learna  condescensioa : 
Btt  apaiing  and  with  dignity  the  Duke 
Wei^*d  eTeiy  syllable  of  approbation, 
Ai  mwfffia  praise  a  servant  who  has  done 
ffis  doty,  and  no  mofo. 


Tis  all  precisely 
As  I  related  in  my  letter.    Friedland 
Hsa  aold  the  army  to  the  enemy. 
And  pledged  himself  to  give  up  Prague  and  Egra. 
On  thia  report  the  regiments  all  foncwk  him, 
like  6ve  excepted  that  belong  to  Tertsky, 
And  which  have  IbUow'd  him,  as  thou  hast  seen. 
Hm  sentence  of  attainder  is  pass'd  on  him. 
And  every  loywl  sul^ect  is  required 
To  gtre  him  in  to  jostioe,  de»d  or  living. 


A  tmiior  to  the  Emperor — Such  a  noble ! 

Of  soch  high  talents !  What  is  human  greatness! 

I  oAm  said»  this  can't  end  happily. 

His  might,  his  greatness,  and  this  obscure  power 

Are  but  a  oover'd  pit^lall.  The  human  being 

May  not  be  trusted  to  self  government 

The  clear  and  written  law,  the  deep-trod  ibotHsiarks 

Of  ancient  custom,  are  all  necessary 

Ta  keep  him  in  the  road  of  faith  and  duty. 

The  authority  intrusted  to  this  man 

Was  unexampled  and  unnatural 

It  placed  him  on  a  level  with  his  Emperor, 

Tin  the  proodsoul  unieam'd  submianon.  Woe  iame; 

I  moom  for  him !  for  where  he  fell,  I  deem 

Might  none  stand  firm.   Alas !  dear  General, 

We  in  oar  lucky  mediocrity 

Have  ne'er  experienced,  cannot  calculate, 

What  dangerous  wishes  such  a  height  may  breed 

In  the  heart  of  such  a  man. 

■UTLEa. 

Sparo  your  laments 
Tm  be  need  sympathy ;  for  at  this  present 
Ha  ia  still  mi^ty,  and  still  formidable. 
The  Swedes  advance  to  Egra  by  forced  marohes, 
And  quickly  will  the  junction  be  accompUsh'd. 
TVs  nmat  not  be !  The  Duke  must  never  leave 
Has  strong-hold  on  free  footing ;  for  I  have 
Pledged  1^  and  honor  here  to  hold  him  prisoner, 
And  year  aasistnnce  His  on  which  I  calculate. 

GOEDON. 

0  Ikat  I  had  not  lived  to  see  this  day ! 
From  hia  hand  I  received  this  dignity, 
He  did  himself  intrust  this  strong-hold  to  me, 
Whicii  I  am  now  required  to  make  his  dungeon. 
We  aobalteraa  have  no  will  of  our  own ; 
The  fiee,  the  ndgfaty  man  akme  may  lirten 
To  daa  fidr  impobe  of  his  human  nature. 
Ah!  we  are  but  the  poor  tools  of  the  law, 
Obedienoe  the  sole  virtue  we  dare  aim  at! 

BXTTLnL 

Hiy!  let  it  not  afflict  yon,  that  your  power 
b  endmaeribed.    Mulch  liberty,  mu^  ener .' 
The  nurow  path  of  duty  is  secuiest 


aouKm. 
And  all  then  have  deserted  him,  yon  say  f 
He  faaa  buUt  up  the  luck  of  many  thousands} 
For  kingly  was  his  spirit:  his  full  hand 
Was  ever  open !  Many  a  one  fiora  dint 

[WUk  a  dy  ghnce  mBtrruM. 
Hath  he  selected,  from  the  very  duat 
Hath  raised  him  into  dignity  and  honor. 
And  yet  no  friend,  not  one  fKend  hath  he  rnirrhisd 
Whose  heart  beats  true  to  him  in  the  evil  hour< 


Here  *s  (me,  I  see. 

GORDON. 

I  have  eiyoy'd  fnm  him 
No  grace  or  &vor.    I  could  almost  doubt, 
If  ever  in  his  greatness  he  once  thought  on 
An  old  friend  of  his  youth.    For  still  my  office 
Kept  me  at  distance  from  him ;  and  when  ffaat 
He  to  this  citadel  appointed  me, 
He  was  sincere  and  serious  in  his  duty. 
I  do  not  then  abuse  his  confidence. 
If  I  preaerve  my  fealty  m  that 
Which  to  my  fealty  H-as  fint  deliver*d 

BITTLKll. 

Say,  then,  will  you  fulfil  the  attainder  on  him  f 

GORDON  (pauses  reflecting — then  as  in  deep  d^feetion^ 
If  it  be  80 — if  all  be  as  you  say — 
If  he  Ve  betray'd  the  Emperor,  his  master. 
Have  sold  the  troops,  have  purposed  to  deliver 
The  strong-holds  of  the  country  to  the  enemy — 
Yea,  truly ! — there  is  no  redemptioB  for  him ! 
Yet  it  is  hard,  that  me  the  k>t  should  destine 
To  be  the  instrument  of  his  perdition ; 
For  we  were  pages  at  the  court  of  Bergan 
At  the  same  period ;  but  I  was  the  senior. 


I  have  heard  so 

GORDON. 

Tis  fiiU  thirty  yean  since  Ihaa 
A  youth  who  scarce  had  seen  his  twentieth  year 
Was  Wallenstein,  when  he  and  I  were  friends : 
Yet  even  then  he  had  a  daring  sonl : 
His  frame  of  mind  was  seiioos  and  seveie 
Beyond  his  yean :  his  dreams  were  of  great  ek^fada 
He  walk*d  amidst  us  of  a  silent  spirit. 
Communing  with  himself;  yet  I  have  known  htm 
Transported  on  a  sudden  into  utterance 
Of  strange  conceptions ;  kindling  into  splendor 
His  soul  reveal'd  itself  and  he  spake  so 
That  we  look'd  round  perplex'd  upen  each  others 
Not  knowing  whether  it  were  crasness^ 
Or  whether  it  were  a  god  that  spoke  in  him* 

BtTTLSR. 

But  waa  it  where  he  fell  two  story  high 

From  a  window-ledge,  on  which  he  had  fallen  Mleep 

And  rase  up  free  drom  injury  7  From  this  day 

(It  is  reported)  he  betray'd  dear  marka 

Of  a  distempered  fimcy. 

OOKDON. 

He  became 
Doubtless  more  sel^enwrapt  and  melaneholy; 
He  made  hhnself  a  Catholic   Marvdkmdy 
Hia  marvdloua  preoervatiao  had  trazHftrm'd  bin 
Thenceftrth  he  held  himself  for  an  exempted 
And  privileged  being,  and,  as  if  he  were 
Incapable  of  diianass  et  ftUr 
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He  ran  mlone  the  mmMdf  xqpe  of  lift. 

Bat  now  our  dertanien  <lfpve  ne  •nmderi 

He  peoid  with  lapid  iiep  the  w^  of  i^ 

Wm  Count,  mtfi  Prince,  Pvke-fegent.  and  Dietatar. 

And  now  is  pOl.  lOl  t|»i»  too  tittle  for  him; 

Pe  atDplchee  Mk  hit  hands  for  a  king*t  crown. 

And  plunges  in  iinf«rtx9Pa»hle  non. 

BOTLEIL 

No  more,  he  comes. 


SCENE  m. 


7b  tkemtaUerWALLEMwrwa,  m  ctmKrmtim  with  Hb 
BUBOOHASTER  ^  E^fro, 

WALLEN8TKIN. 

Yon  were  at  one  time  a  free  town.  I  see, 
Te  bear  the  half  eagle  in  your  city  arms. 
Why  the  AoZ/ eagle  only  t 

BimOOMASTER. 

We  were  free. 
But  for  these  last  two  hundred  years  has  Egra 
Remained  in  pledge  to  the  Bohemian  crown ; 
Hierefore  we  bear  the  half  eagle,  the  other  half 
Being  cancell'd  till  the  empire  ransom  ns, 
If  ever  diat  should  be. 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

Ye  merit  freedom. 
Only  be  firm  and  dauntles.    Lend  your  ean 
To  no  derigning  whispering  court-minions. 
What  may  your  imposts  be  f 

BUBGOMABTKH. 

So  heavy  diat 
We  totter  under  diem.  The  garrison 
lives  at  our  costs. 

WAIXaNSTBIN. 

I  wfll  relieve  you.    Tell  me. 

There  are  some  Protestants  among  you  still  f 

[The  BuaaoMASTER  hediales. 
Yes,  yes ;  I  know  it    Afeny  lie  conceal'd 
Within  these  walls — Confon  now — you  yourwU^ 

[Fiau$  kiaeye  <m  him.  The  Buaooiusm  alarmed. 
Be  not  alarm'd.    I  hate  the  Jesuits. 
Could  my  will  have  determined  it,  they  had 
Been  long  ago  eipell'd  the  empire.   TVust  me-* 
Mass-book  or  Bible-— *tis  all  one  to  me. 
Of  that  the  worid  has  had  sufficient  prooC 
I  built  a  church  ihr  the  refbrm'd  in  Glogau 
At  my  ovim  instanoe.    Harkye,  Burgomaster ! 
What  is  your  name  f 

BumooMAsm. 
Fachhalbel,  may  it  please  yoa. 

WAIXXNSTEIN. 

Harkye! 

But  let  it  go  no  farther,  what  I  now 
DisckMe  to  you  in  confidence. 

[Laying  hi$  hand  on  Ike  BiTROOitASTia't  tkoutder 
with  a  ceritttm  edemnity. 

The  times 
Draw  near  to  their  ffaUOment,  Burgomaster! 
The  high  will  foil,  the  low  will  be  exalted. 
Harkye !  Bat  keep  it  to  yourself!  The  end 
Approaches  of  the  Spanish  double  monarchy — 
A  new  arrangement  is  at  hand.  You  saw 
The  three  mooos  thatappear'd  at  once  in  the  Heaven. 


BUKOOMASnt. 

With  wonder  and  aflSnght! 

WAIXSNSTEIN. 

Whereof  did  two 
Strangely  tnmsfoim  diemselves  to  bloody  dtggeo^ 
And  only  one,  die  middle  moon,  remained 
Steady  and  dear. 

BURGOMASTER. 

We  applied  it  to  the  Tuiki. 

WALLKNSTim. 

The  Turks!  That  all' r~I  tell  you,  diat  two eaqm 
Will  set  in  blood,  in  the  East  and  in  die  Weit, 
And  Luth'ranism  alone  remain. 

[Ob9ening  Gordon  oad  Bunak 
rfoidi, 
Twas  a  smart  cannonading  diat  we  hMrd 
This  evening,  as  we  joumey'd  hitherward ; 
Twas  on  our  lefl  hand.    Did  you  hear  it  heief 

GORDON. 

Distincdy.  The  wind  brought  it  from  die  Soudt 

BUTLER. 

It  seemed  to  come  from  Weiden  or  fiom  NeotadL 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tis  likely.  That  *s  the  route  the  Swedes  are  tikii^ 
How  strong  is  the  garrison  T 

GORDON. 

Not  quite  two  hundred 
Competoit  men,  die  rest  are  invalids. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Good !  And  how  many  in  the  vale  of  Jochim. 

^iORDON. 

Two  hundred  arquebuaers  have  I  sent  diidMr, 
To  fordfy  the  posts  against  the  Swedes. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Good !  I  commend  your  fbrasight  At  die  wodi  loo 
You  have  done  somewhat  f 

GORDON. 

Two  additional  battaifli 
I  caused  to  be  nm  up.    They  weiv  needed. 
The  Rhinegrave  presses  hard  upon  us,  Geneial! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  have  been  watchful  in  your  Emptor's  ssrrioa 
I  am  content  with  you,  Lieutenant-ColofieL 

[7bBDTLO> 

Release  the  outposts  in  the  vale  of  Jochim 
^th  all  the  stations  in  the  enemy's  route. 

[To  GoROoa 
Governor,  in  your  ftithful  hands  I  leave 
My  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my  sister.    I 
Shall  make  no  stay  here,  and  wait  but  the  arrival  • 
Of  letters  to  take  leave  of  you,  together 
With  all  the  regiments. 


SCENE  IV. 
Tp  (hue  enter  Count  Trethlt 

TERTBKT. 

Joy,  General ;  joy !  I  bring  you  wekon 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  what  may  they  bef 

TEXTBKT. 

There  has  been  an  ...«. 
At  Neustadt ;  die  Swedes  gain'd  die  violoiy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

From  whence  did  you  receive  the  intelUgeooe  t 
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Aeooniiyioiii  fiom  Tiracbeoseil  cooToy'd  it 
SgoQ  ifler  nuiriae  did  the  fight  begin ! 
A  tioop  of  the  Imperialiflti  fiom  Fachan 
Bad  fiited  their  way  into  the  Swedish  camp; 
The  canDoaade  oontinoed  full  two  houis ; 
Thflfe  were  left  dead  upon  the  field  a  thousand 
TnpfiislMlii  together  with  their  Colonel ; 
Fonfaflr  dian  this  he  did  not  know. 

WALLBNSTEIN. 

How  came 
ImftnX  troopa  at  Neustadt?  Altringer, 
Bat  yesterday,  stood  sixty  miles  from  there. 
Count  GalasT  force  ooUects  at  Fianenbeirgi» 
Aod  have  not  the  full  complement  Is  it  possible, 
TW  Soys  perchance  had  Tontured  so  &r  onward? 
Itcnnolbe. 

TERT8KT. 

We  shall  soon  know  the  whole, 
For  here  cornea  Dlo,  full  of  haste,  and  joyous. 


Unfortunate  La^! 


BUTLXR. 

Vou  haTO  heard  what  tllo 


Reporteth,  that  the  Swedes  are  conquerors. 
And  marching  hitherward. 


GORDON. 

Too  well  I  heard  it 


BUTLEIW 

Tliey  are  twelve  regiments  strong,  and  therK  ai^  fif  4 
Close  by  us  to  protect  the  Duke.    We  have 
OnSf  my  single  regiment ;  and  the  garrison 
b  not  two  hundred  strong. 


SCENE  V. 
7b  lAesc  enter  ILLO. 


nxo  (to  Wallinstxin). 
V,  Doke!  he  wishes  to  speak  with  thee. 
TEKTSKT  (eagerly). 
Does  he  bring  omfirmation  of  the  victory  ? 
WAiXBifSTEiN  (of  the  tame  time). 
Wkt  does  he  brixigf  Whence  comes  he f 

ILLO. 

From  the  Rhinegrave. 
And  what  he  brings  I  can  announce  to  yon 
Befcffchand.    Seven  leagues  distant  are  the  Swedes; 
At  Neusladt  did  Bffax.  Piccolomini 
Tkniw  himaelf  on  them  with  the  cavalry ; 
A  omrderoOs  fight  took  place !  o*erpower'd  by  numbers 
IVo  ^ppenheimers  all,  with  Mai.  their  leader, 

[WiXLENSTEiN  tkuddttt  and  tuna  paU* 
Were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

WAiXKifSTKiN  {after  apaute^  in  a  low  voice). 
Whoe  is  the  messenger!  Conduct  me  to  him. 

[Wallehstsin  is  going,  tehen  Lady  NxuBRiTifN 
ruAet  into  the  room.  Some  ServanU/oUow 
ker,  and  run  acrots  the  atage. 

lffEUBRI7NN. 

Hslp!Helpr 

ILLO  and  TIRTBKT  (<tf  the  mme  ftne). 
What  now? 

mUBRUNN. 

The  Princess! 
WALLSiraTXiN  an(2  tertsky. 

Does  she  know  it! 
muBRcmf  (at  the  mme  time  with  them). 
8bt »  dyhig!     [Airnef  off  the  Hage,  when  Wallkn- 
8TBIN  and  Tkrtsky/oOois  Asr. 


Tie  evetf  atk 

BOTLKR. 

It  is  not  posriible  with  soch  small  fteo# 
To  hold  in  custody  a  man  Hka  him. 

OORBOlf.  N 

I  grant  it 

BUTLER. 

Soon  die  numbers  would  disarm  ui, 
And  liberate  him. 

GORDON. 

It  were  to  be  feared. 
BUTLER  {after  a  pauee). 
Know,  I  am  warranty  for  the  event ; 
With  my  head  have  I  pledged  myself  for  his, 
Must  make  my  word  good,  cost  it  what  it  will, 
And  if  alive  we  cannot  hold  him  prisoner, 
Why^-death  makes  all  thmgs  certain ! 

GORDON. 

Butler!  WWt 
Do  I  understand  you  7  Gracious  God !  You  could— 


SCENE  VI. 
Butler  and  Gordon. 

OORDON. 

What^dnit 

butler. 
^he  has  lost  the  man  she  loved— ^ 
T««ng  Piecoknnhii,  who  foU  m  the  battle. 


He  must  not  five. 

GORDON^ 

And  you  can  do  die  deed!- 
BirrLSR. 
Either  you  or  L   This  morning  was  Us  lat 

GORDON. 

Ton  would  assassinate  him. 
butlir. 

Tie  my  purpose 

tfORDON. 

Who  leans  with  his  whole  confSdenoe  upon  you ! 

butler. 
Such  is  his  evil  destiny ! 

GORDON.       ' 

Your  General ! 
The  sacred  penon  of  your  General ! 

BUTLER. 

My  General  he  hoe  been. 

GORDON, 

That  *tis  only 
An**  has  been**  washes  out  no  viUany. 
And  without  judgment  pass'd? 

BUTLER. 

The  execution 
Is  here  instead  of  judgment 

GORDON. 

This  were  murder, 
Not  justice.   The  most  guilty  should  be  heard 

BUTLER. 

His  guilt  is  dear,  tiie  Emperor  has  pass'd  juc(gmeM> 
And  we  bat  axecnte  his  will. 
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OOEDON. 

We  dioiild  not 
Hoiiy  to  realise  a  bloody  wnteiioe. 
A  fund  may  be  recall'd,  a  life  can  neyer  be. 

BUTLUU 

Diqialoh  in  aenrioe  pleaaea  tovereigna. 

ooaDoif. 
No  honeat  man's  ambitioua  to  pnm  forwaid 
lb  the  hangman^a  lervice. 

BUTLBR. 

And  no  brave  man  loaea 
Hii  color  at  a  daring  enterprise. 

ooanoN. 
A  brave  man  hamds  life,  but  not  liia  < 


Whatdienf  Shall  he  go  finth,  anew  to  kindle 
The  nneitingniahable  flame  of  war? 

GOaDON. 

Baiae  him,  and  hold  him  prisoner— do  not  kill  him! 

BUTLKK. 

flbd  not  the  Emperor's  army  been  defeated, 
I  jgdi^  have  done  so — ^But  *tis  now  past  by. 

GORDON. 

O,  wherefere  open*d  I  the  strong-hold  to  him  f 

BUTLER. 

Hii  destiny  and  not  the  place  destroys  him. 

GORDON. 

Upon  these  ramparts,  as  beseem*d  a  soldier, 

I  had  fallen,  defending  the  Elmperor's  citadel ! 

BUTLER. 

Yea!  and  a  thousand  gallant  men  have  perish'd ! 

GORDON. 

Doing  dieir  duty— that  adorns  the  man ! 

Bat  murder's  a  black  deed,  and  nature  curses  it. 

BUTLBR  (Mng$  out  a  paper). 
Hera  is  the  naanifesto  which  commands  us 
To  gain  poisession  of  his  person.    800 
ft  is  addnss*d  to  you  as  well  as  me. 
Aie  you  content  to  take  the  consequences, 
Jf  dirough  our  fenlt  he  escape  to  the  enemy  f 

GORDON. 

I I  Grackms  God ! 

SUTLER. 

Take  it  on  yourwlf 
Come  of  it  what  it  may,  on  yovL  Ilay  it. 

GORDON. 

0  God  in  heaven ! 

BUTLER. 

Can  ]rou  advise  aught  else 
Wherewith  to  execute  the  Emperor's  purpose ! 
0ay  if  you  can.    For  I  desire  his  fell, 
Not  his  destruction. 

GORDON. 

Merciful  heaven !  what  must  be 

1  see  as  dear  as  you.    Yet  still  the  heart 
Widiin  my  bosom  beats  with  other  feelings! 

BUTLER. 

Mine  is  of  harder  stuff!  Necessity 

In  her  rough  school  hath  steel'd  me^    AnddusIDo 

And  Tei«y  likewise,  they  most  not  survive  him. 

GORDON. 

I  feel  BO  pang  ibr  these.   Their  own  bad  hearla 
Impell'd  diem,  not  the  faifluence  of  the  stars, 
Twas  they  n^  strew*d  the  seeds  of  evil 
In  his  palm  braast,  and  witfi  oflMous  viUany 


Water'd  and  nursed  the  pois'nous  plants.*  Mgf  dMy 
Receive  their  earnests  to  the  uttermost  mite ! 

BUTLER. 

And  their  deadi  shall  precede  his! 

We  meant  to  have  taken  them  aKve  dus  etening 

Amid  the  meny-making  of  a  feast, 

And  keep  them  prisonen  in  die  citadels 

But  this  makes  diorter  work.    I  go  dus  1 

To  give  the  i 


SCENE  vn. 


7b  Aess  mkr  Illo  mti  TnfBcr. 

TERTSKT. 

Our  luck  Is  on  the  turn.   To-morrow  come 
The  Swedes— twelve  thousand  gallant  wairioas,  IDs! 
Then  straightways  for  Vienna.    Cheerily,  fiiend ! 
What !  meet  such  news  widi  sudi  a  moody  feeet 

ILLO. 

It  lies  with  us  at  present  to  prescribe 

Laws,  and  take  vengeance  on  those  wordileas  trailaa^ 

Those  skulking  cowards  that  deserted  us ; 

One  has  already  done  his  bitter  penance. 

The  Piccoloraini :  be  his  the  fete 

Of  all  who  wish  us  evil !  This  flies  sure 

To  the  old  man's  heart ;  he  has  his  whole  life  long 

Fretted  and  toil'd  to  raise  his  ancient  hooae 

From  a  Count's  title  to  the  name  of  Prince ; 

And  now  must  seek  a  grave  ibr  his  only  aoo. 

BUTLER. 

Twas  pity,  though !  A  youth  of  such  heroic 
And  gentle  temperament!  The  Duke  himaelC 
'Twas  easily  seen,  how  near  it  went  to  his  heai^ 

ILLO. 

Hark  ye,  old  friend !  That  is  the  very  point 
That  never  pleased  me  in  our  General — 
He  ever  gave  the  preference  to  the  Italiana. 
Yea,  at  this  very  moment,  by  my  soul ! 
He'd  gladly  see  us  all  dead  ten  times  over. 
Could  he  thereby  recall  his  friend  to  life. 


Hush,  hudi!   Let  the  dead  rest!  This  eveoii^ 

bunness 
Is,  who  can  feiriy  drink  die  other  c 
Your  regiment,  Illo !  gives  the  < 
Come !  we  will  keep  a  merry  carnival — 
The  night  for  once  be  day,  uid  *mid  full  i 
Will  we  expect  the  Swedish  avant-garde. 

iLLa 
Yes,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer  for  today. 
For  there's  hot  work  before  us,  friends !  Thia  swsid 
Shall  have  no  rest,  till  it  be  badied  to  the  hilt 
In  Austrian  blood. 

GORDON. 

Shame,  shame!  what  talk  is  this. 
My  Lord  Field  Marshal  T  Wherefore  foam  yoa  so 
Againat  your  Elmperor  7 

BUTLBR. 

Hope  not  too  much 
Fnm  diis  firat  victory.    Bedimk  yoo,  sirs ! 
How  rapidly  the  wheel  of  Fortune  turns; 
The  Emperor  still  is  formidably  strong. 

ILLO. 

Ilie  Emperor  has  sddieis,  no  commander 
For  diis  King  Ferdinand  of  Hungary 
Is  but  a  tyRK   Galas?  He's  no  Iw^ 
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Aai  wai  d*  dd  the  ruixifir  of  armiet. 

And  then  this  viper,  this  Octavio, 

b  exoelleiit  at  stabbing  in  the  back, 

Bnt  ne'er  meets  Friedland  in  the  open  field. 

TKRTSKT. 

Tnat  me,  my  fiienda,  it  cannot  bat  roocead ; 
Foftone,  we  know,  can  ne'er  fbnake  the  Duke! 
And  OQ^  uider  Wallenstein  can  Amtria 


ILLO. 

The  Doke  will  soon  asiemble 
A  airily  army :  all  cornea  crowding,  streaming 
To  bannBis,  dedicate  by  destiny. 
To  ftme,  and  prosperous  fortune.    I  behold 
OU  times  eonie  beick  again !  he  will  become 
Once  more  the  mighty  Lord  which  he  has  been. 
Bam  will  the  fools,  who've  now  deserted  him. 
Look  then  7  I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  of  diem, 
For  lands  will  he  present  to  all  his  friends. 
And  like  a  King  and  flmperor  reward 
Trm ssrvioes ;  but  we've  the  nearest  claims. 

[7b  Gordon. 
Ton  win  not  be  forgotten.  Governor! 
HsU  take  you  from  this  nest,  and  bid  you  shine 
b  hi|^  station :  your  fidelity 
WsQ  merits  it. 

GOEDON. 

I  am  content  already. 
And  wish  tu  climb  no  higher ;  where  great  height  is, 
Tks  fiU  must  needs  be  great.    **  Great  height,  great 
depth." 

ILLO. 

Hoe  you  have  no  more  business,  for  to-morrow 
Tks  Swedes  will  take  possession  of  the  citadel 
Cobs,  Tertsky,  it  is  supper-time.    What  think  you  ? 
Hwft  diall  vre  have  the  State  illuminated 
Is  honor  of  &e  Swede  ?  And  who  refuses 
To  do  it  is  a  Spaniard  and  a  traitor. 

TERTSKY. 

% !  Nay !  not  that,  it  will  not  please  the  Duke — 

ILLO. 

Whst!  we  are  masters  here ;  no  soul  shall  dare 
Avow  himBelf  imperial  where  we  've  the  rule. 
GoidaD !  good  night,  and  for  the  last  time,  take 
A  fidr  leave  of  the  place.    Send  out  patrols 
lb  Dske  secure,  the  watch-word  may  be  alter'd 
At  the  stroke  of  ten ;  deliver  in  the  keys 
To  the  Duke  himself,  and  then  you  *ve  quit  for  ever 
Toor  wardship  of  the  gates,  for  on  to-morrow 
The  Swedes  will  take  possession  of  the  citadel. 

TERT8KT  (M  he  i$  going,  to  Butler). 
Too  come,  though,  to  the  casde  f 

BCTLER. 

At  the  right  time. 
[Rtetmt  Tertskt  and  Illo. 


BUTLER. 

Do  as  he  order'd  you.    Send  round  patrols. 
Take  measures  for  the  dtadel's  security ; 
When  they  are  within,  I  close  the  castle-gate 
That  nothing  may  transpire. 

GORDON  (imM  eamett  anxiety). 

Oh!  haste  not  so! 
Nay,  stop;  first  tell  mo 

BUTLIR. 

Tou  have  heard  already 
To-morrow  to  the  Swedes  belongs.   This  night 
Alone  is  ours.    They  make  good  expedition. 
But  we  will  make  still  greater.    Fare  you  weU. 

GORDON. 

Ah!  your  looks  tell  me  nothing  good.    Nay.  Bntier 
I  pray  you,  promise  me ! 


SCENE  vm. 

Gordon  and  Butler. 


Gordon  (looking  after  them). 
Unhappy  men !   How  free  from  all  foreboding ! 
Hiey  nnh  into  the  outspread  net  of  murder, 
hi  die  blind  drunkennefls  of  victory ; 
I  bave  no  pity  for  their  fate.    Ttus  Illo, 
TVs  overfiowing  and  foolhardy  villain, 
Hat  woukl  &m  bathe  himself  in  his  Emperor's 
Mood— 


B17TLER. 

The  sun  basset; 
A  fateful  evening  doth  descend  upon  us, 
And  brings  on  their  long  night!  Their  evil  stui 
Deliver  them  unarm'd  into  our  hands. 
And  fit>m  their  drunken  dream  of  golden  fortunes 
The  dagger  at  their  heart  shall  rouse  them.    Well, 
The  Duke  was  ever  a  great  calculattn  , 
His  fellow-men  were  figures  on  his  chess-board, 
To  move  and  station,  as  his  game  required. 
Other  men's  honor,  dignity,  good  name. 
Did  he  shift  like  pawns,  and  made  no  conscience  of  it 
Still  calculating,  calculating  still ; 
And  yet  at  last  his  calculation  proves 
Erroneous;  the  whole  game  is  lost ;  and  lo! 
His  own  life  will  be  found  among  the  forfeito. 

GORDON. 

0  think  not  of  his  errors  now ;  remember 
His  greatness,  his  munificence,  think  on  all 
The  lovely  features  of  his  character, 

On  all  the  noble  exploits  of  his  life, 
And  let  them,  like  an  angel's  arm,  unseen 
Arrest  the  lifted  sword. 

BUTLER. 

It  is  too  late. 

1  snfier  not  myself  to  feel  compassion, 
Dark  thoughts  and  bloody  are  my  duty  now  t 

[Chxuping  GrOROON*!  hand, 
Gordon!  'tis  not  my  hatred  (I  pretend  not 
To  love  the  Duke,  and  have  no  cause  to  love  him). 
Yet  'tis  not  now  my  hatred  that  impels  me 
To  be  his  murderer.    Tie  his  evil  fiite. 
Hostile  concurrences  of  many  events 
Control  and  subjugate  me  to  the  office. 
In  vain  the  human  being  meditates 
Free  action.    He  is  but  *the  wire-work*d*  puppet 
Of  the  blind  Power,  which  out  of  his  own  ohoiee 
Creates  for  him  a  dread  necessity. 
What  too  would  it  avail  him,  if  there  were 
A  something  pleading  for  him  in  my  heart- 
Still  I  must  kUI  him. 

GORDON. 

If  your  heart  speak  to  yon 
Follow  its  impulse.    Tis  the  voice  of  God. 
Think  you  your  fortunes  will  grow  prospeww 
Bedew'd  with  blood — his  bkrad  t  Believe  it  not ! 


•  Ws  doabc  ths  propriety  of  pottinff  so 
MOtiathsaMNtthorsnjrelisraeter.  T.__ 
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BUTLER. 

Toa  know  not  Ask  not!  Wherefore  ihould  it  happen. 
That  the  Swedes  gain'd  the  victoiy,  and  hasten 
With  such  forced  marches  hitherward  ?  Fain  would  I 
Have  given  him  to  die  Emperor's  mercy.— Gordon ! 
I  do  not  wish  his  Uood — ^But  I  must  ransom 
The  honor  of  my  word^ — ^it  lies  in  pledge — 
And  he  most  die,  or 

[PauiomOdy  grtuping  Gokdon's  hmi. 
listen  then,  and  know ! 
I  am  iukawr^d  if  the  Duke  escape  os^ 


0!  to  save  such  a  ] 


What! 


GORDON. 

It  ii  worth 
A  sacrifice^— Come,  fiiend !    Be  noble-minded ! 
Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinions. 
Forms  our  true  honor. 

BUTLER  iwiA  a  cold  and  haughty  air). 
He  is  a  great  Lord, 
T%is  Puke — and  I  am  but  of  mean  importance. 
n>is  is  what  you  would  say  ?   Wherein  concerns  it 
The  world  at  large,  you  mean  to  hint  to  me, 
Whedier  the  man  of  low  extraction  keeps 
Or  blemishes  his  honor— 
fio  that  the  man  of  princely  rank  be  saved  ? 
We  all  do  stamp  our  value  on  ourselves. 
The  price  we  challenge  fi>r  ourselves  is  given  us. 
There  does  not  Uve  on  earth  the  man  so  stationed. 
That  I  despise  myself  compared  with  him. 
Blan  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  own  willf 
Because  I  am  true  to  mine,  therefore  he  dies. 

GORDON, 

I  am  endeavoring  to  move  a  rock. 

Thon  hadst  a  mother,  yet  no  human  feelings 

I  cannot  hinder  yoa,  but  may  some  God 

Raacua  him  from  you !  [ExU  Gordon. 


SCENE  IX. 


ACTIV. 

SCENE  L 

Scene— Bitf2er's  Chamber. 

Butler.  Major,  ofitf  Geralduc 

BUTLER. 

Find  me  twelve  strong  Dragoons,  arm  ihsn  wiA 

pikes. 
For  there  auist  be  no  firing — 
Conceal  them  somewhere  near  the  fmn^imtrnniR. 
And  soon  as  the  dessert  is  served  up^  iqsh  aU  iR 
And  cry— Who  is  loyal  to  the  £«mpenrt 
I  will  overturn  the  table — while  yo«  attMk 
nio  and  Tertsky.  and  dispatch  them  both. 
The  casde-palace  is  well  barr'd  and  guaided. 
That  no  intelligence  of  this  proceeding 
May  make  its  way  to  the  Duke. — Go  iartandgri 
Have  you  yet  sent  for  Captain  DeveieuR 
And  the  Macdonald  t 

GERALDIN. 

They*UbebeveaDBn 
[£R»GRR4Lnm 

BUTLER. 

Here's  no  room  for  delay.   The  citixeni 
Declare  for  him,  a  dizzy  drunken  spirit 
Possesses  the  whole  town.    They  see  in  the  Doke 
A  Prince  of  peace,  a  founder  of  new  ages 
And  golden  times.    Arms  too  have  been  gives  oat 
By  the  town^»unci],  and  a  hundred  dlizens 
Have  volunteer'd  themselves  to  stand  on  guard. 
Dispatch  then  be  the  word.   For  enemies 
Threaieo  us  fiom  widiout  and  (hmi  within. 


BUTLER  (flione). 
I  traasuiml  my  good  name  all  my  life  long; 
The  Doke  has  diealod  me  of  life's  beat  jewel, 
fio  that  I  blush  before  this  poor  weak  Goidoo  * 
Ha  prizes  above  all  his  fealty ; 
His  conscious  soul  accuses  him  of  nothing ; 
In  opposition  to  his  own  soft  heart 
He  anlgugalBs  himself  to  an  iron  duty. 
Me  in  a  weaker  moment  passion  warp'd ; 
I  stand  beside  him,  and  must  foel  myself 
Thewoiseman<rf'thetwo.  What,  thoa(^  the  world 
Is  ignorant  of  my  purposed  treason,  yet 
One  man  does  know  it,  and  can  prove  it  too- 
High-minded  Piccolomini ! 
Theio  lives  the  man  who  can  dishonor  me ! 
This  ignominy  blood  alone  can  cleanse ! 
Duke  Friedland,  thon  or  I— Into  my  own  hands 
FortDDB  daliven  me— The  dearest  diing  a  man  baa 
ishhnaal£ 

{TkeenrtaiMdrept^ 


SCENE  n. 
Butler,  Captain  Devereux,  and  Macdonalb. 

macdonaldl 
Here  we  are,  GeneraL 

devereux. 
What's  to  be  ifcowateb-niril 

BtTTLER. 

Long  live  the  Emperer ! 

Bom  irecoOhg). 
Howt 

BITTLXR. 

Live  the  Hbuae  of  Awtna! 

DEVEREUX. 

Have  we  not  sworn  fidelity  to  Friedland? 

MACDONALD. 

Have  we  not  march'd  to  this  place  to  protect  himf 

BUTLER. 

Protect  a  traitor,  and  his  country's  enemy ! 

DEVEREUX. 

Why,  yes!  in  his  name  jrou  administer'd 
Our  oath. 

MAODONALa 

And  followed  him  yourself  to  Egrs. 

BUTLER. 

I  did  it  the  more  surely  to  destroy  him. 

DEVEREUX. 

So  then! 


Analter'di 


■ACDONALD. 
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I  (to  DlVIRKUZ). 

Thou  wretchad  man! 
&  MB^  Iflsveat  dura  thy  oath  and  eolont 

DIVIEIUZ. 

The  d«vil  l—l  bat  ibiiow'd  your  ezamplei 
If  yoa  ooald  prove  a  villain,  why  not  we  ? 

■ACOONALIX 

WeVe  nought  to  do  widi  thinhng—ihnt\  yoar 


ToQ  ive  our  General  and  give  oat  the  orden ; 
Wi  ftHow  yov,  though  the  track  lead  to  heU. 

BUTLER  iflppeatei). 
Good  dien!  we  know  each  other* 

MACDONALD. 

I  should  hope  ao. 

DKVKREUZ. 

flpldien  of  ftftane  are  we — ^who  Md»  moaf, 
HehMQi 

HAGDONALD. 

Tie  e'en  ao! 


Tern 

We  widi  no  other. 

natkatOlketler. 


Well,  for  the  preaent 
and  fiuthful  aoldierB. 


OCVZESUX. 

BUTLSR. 

Ay,  and  make  your  fortunea. 

MACnONALn.. 
BITTLUL 


MAODONALn. 

As  poor  aa  wet 

DBVSREUZ. 

Maodonald,  well  deaert  him. 

BUTLRR. 

Well  deaert  him f 
Fall  twenty  ihoaaand  have  done  diet  efready ; 
We  muat  do  more,  my  countrymen  I  In  ahor^^ 
We^we  muat  kill  him. 

BOTH  (atortifig  hack). 
SSI  Mm! 
BrmxR. 

*Yea!  nraatkffiUv; 
And  Ibr  that  purpoae  have  I  choaen  you. 

BOTV. 

Us* 

BirrLiR. 
Ton,  Captoin  Deveveur  and  thee,  MaaioBild 

DCVKRRtnc  {after  a  pmue). 
Chooae  you  aome  other. 


What!  m 
Thou,  with  lUl  thir^  kvea  to  an*! 
Thou  ooDadentioua  of  a  sodden  ? 


BOTH. 

We 

BUTUCR. 

bk  th*  EmpeiDi'a  will  and  ordinance 

TV)  seise  the  peraon  of  the  Pnnce-duke  FriedUnd, 

Alive  or  dead. 

DXVKREUZ. 

It  runs  so  in  the  letter. 

MACOONALn. 

Alive  Of  d— d    thess  were  the  very  worda. 

BUTLRR. 

And  heshaB  be  rewarded  from  the  Stato> 
bland  and  gold,  who  proAera  aid  theitto* 

DEVRRBUX. 

Ay!  diat  aoonda  well  The  wortU  sound  ahrayt  weO 
Tbat  travel  hither  from  the  Court    Yes!  yes ! 
We  kaaw  already  what  Court-words  import 
A  goldflB  chain  peihapa  in  sign  of  fiivor. 
Or  an  old  charger,  or  a  parchment  patent; 
Azid  sQch  like^— The  Princenluke  pays  bettei. 


mCDONALD. 


The  Doke^b  a  aplendid  pajrmaster. 
AadkAat 


Yea, 


AHo 
fiiends!  His  lucky  ataia  i 

MAGDONALD. 


You  have  my  wofd  fcr  it 

DEVRRSVX. 

His  faieky  fiMtsnea  all  past  by  ? 


B»i»aapaaRaafRab 


For  ever. 


S  A 


T6  awassinate  our  Lard  and  General^ 

■AODONALDi. 

To  whom  we've  sworn  a  soldier's  oath — 

BTTTLSR. 

Theoalb 
Is  null,  for  Friedland  ia  a  traalor. 

DRVRRRUZ. 

No,  n»!  it  is  too  bad! 

MACDONAJUX 

Yes,  by  oiy  senl! 
It  is  too  bad.    One  haa  a  conscience  too-~ 

DRVRRSUX. 

If  it  were  not  our  Chieftain,  who  ao  long 

Has  issued  the  commands,  and  claim'd  our  duly. 

BOTLER. 

Isthattheolgection? 

DBVERRUZ. 

Were  it  my  own  fiither. 
And  the  Emperor's  service  should  demand  it  omT  me^ 
It  might  be  done,  perfaapa — But  we  are  aoldien. 
And  to  aasassinBte  our  Chief  Commander, 
That  ia  a  sin,  a  foul  abomination, 
^From  which  no  Monk  or  Confessor  absolves  ua 

BUTLER. 

!l  am  your  Pope,  and  give  you  absolution. 
Determine  quickly! 

DEVEREUX. 

Twill  not  da 

MACDONAUI. 

Twootdv. 

BUTLER. 

iWell.  off  than!  and— aend  Pestaluts  to  me. 

DSVBREirz  (Acntote^ 
'The  PaatahilB— 

MAODONALn. 

What  may  you  want  with  him<l 
BtrrLRR. 
If  you  rf^ject  it,  we  can  find  enough — 

BRVRRXUR. 

Nay*  if  he  niat  foU,  we  macf  earn  the  bounty 
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At  well  at  any  other.    What  think  you, 
Brother  Macdonald  ? 

MACDONALD. 

Why,  if  he  must  (all. 
And  wSl  ftll,  and  it  can't  be  otherwiae, 
One  would  not  give  place  to  this  PestalutL 
DKVERiux  (tifler  tome  reflection). 
When  do  yon  purpoae  he  ahould  fall  ? 

BUTUCR. 

Thia  night 
IVhoorow  will  die  Swedea  be  at  our  gatea. 

DXTCBXUZ. 

You  take  upon  you  all  the  conaeqnencea' 

BUTLSE. 

I  take  the  whole  upon  me. 

DEVXBEUZ. 

Anditia 
Hie  Eipperor'a  will,  hia  eipiew  abaolute  wUl! 
For  we  have  inatancea,  that  fblki  may  like 
The  murder,  and  yet  hang  the  murderer. 

BUTLBK. 

The  manifeato  aaya— olive  or  dead. 
Alive— *tiB  not  poHible— you  see  it  ia  not 

DBVBBEUZ. 

Well,  dead  then!  dead!  But  how  can  we  come  at  him? 
Tlie  town  ia  fill'd  with  Tertaky'a  soldiery. 

MACDONALO. 

Ay!  and  then  Tertaky  still  remains,  and  Illo— 

BUTLER. 

With  theae  you  ahall  begin— yon  underatand  me  ? 

DKVEBBVX. 

How  ?  And  must  diey  too  perish  7 

BUTLER. 

Tliey  thefint 

MAODONALD. 

Hear,  Devereux!  A  bloody  evening  this. 

DEVEREUX. 

Have  you  a  man  for  that  ?  Commiarion  me — 

BUTLER. 

*Ti8  given  in  trust  to  Major  Geraldin ; 
This  is  a  carnival  night,  and  there's  a  feast 
Given  at  the  castle — there  we  shall  surprise  them. 
And  hew  them  down.    The  Pestalutz,  and  Lesley 
Have  that  commiasion— soon  as  that  is  finish'd — 

DEVEREUX. 

Hear,  General !  It  will  be  all  one  to  you — 
Harkye,  let  me  exchange  with  Geraldin. 

BUTLER. 

Twill  be  the  lesser  danger  with  the  Duke. 

DEVEREUX. 

Danger!  the  devil!  What  do  you  think  me,  General  f 
T  is  the  Duke's  eye,  and  not  his  sword,  I  fear. 

BUTLER. 

What  can  hia  eye  do  to  thee  ? 

DEVEREUX. 

Death  and  hell ! 
Thou  know'st  that  I'm  no  milk-sop.  General ! 
But  'tia  not  eight  days  since  the  Duke  did  send  me 
Twenty  gold  pieces  for  this  good  warm  coat 
Which  I  have  on !  and  then  for  him  to  see  me 
Standing  before  him  with  the  pike,  his  murderer, 
That  eye  of  hia  looking  upon  thia  coal — 
Why — why— the  devil  fetch  me!  I'm  no  milk-sop! 

BUTLER. 

The  Duke  presented  thee  thia  good  warm  coat, 
And  tbou,  a  needy  wight  hast  panga  of 


To  run  him  through  the  body  in  return. 
A  coat  that  is  far  better  and  far  wanner 
Did  the  Emperor  give  to  him,  the  Prince's 
How  doth  he  thank  the  Emperor?  With  revolt 
And  treason. 

DEVEREUX. 

That  is  true.    The  devil  take 
Such  thanken !  1 11  dispatch  him. 

BUTLER. 

And  wonlditqaitt 
Thy  conscience,  thou  hast  naught  to  do  but  simplf 
Pull  off  the  coat ;  so  canst  thou  do  the  deed 
With  light  heart  and  good  spirits. 

DEVEREUX. 

Tou  are  right 
That  did  not  strike  me.   Ill  poll  off  the  < 
So  there's  an  end  of  it 

MACDONALDu 

Yes,  but  there's 
Point  to  be  thought  of 

BUTLER. 

And  what's  that 

MACDOVALI). 

What  avails  sword  or  dagger  against  km  t 
He  is  not  to  be  wounded— -he  ia — 
BUTLER  (ttarting  i^). 

What? 

MACDONALI). 

Safe  agauist  shot  and  stab  and  flash !  Hard  fiono, 
Secured,  and  warranted  by  the  bhick  ait! 
His  body  is  impenetrable,  I  tell  ]wu. 

DEVEREUX. 

In  Inglestadt  there  was  just  such  another : 
His  whole  skin  was  the  same  as  steel ;  at  last 
We  were  obliged  to  beat  him  down  with  gunslocb 

MACOONALIt. 

Hear  what  1 11  do. 

DEVEREUX. 

Well? 

MACDONALD. 

In  the  cloister  here 
There 's  a  Dominican,  my  countiyman. 
Ill  make  him  dip  my  sword  and  pike  lor  me 
In  holy  water,  and  say  over  them 
One  of  his  strongest  blessings.  That's  ptobatnm 
Nothing  can  stand  'gainst  that 

BUTLER. 

So  do,  Macdonald 
But  now  go  and  select  from  out  the  regiment 
Twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied  fellows. 
And  let  them  take  the  oaths  to  the  Emperor. 
Then  when  it  strikes  eleven,  when  the  first  rounds 
Are  pass'd,  conduct  them  silently  as  may  be 
To  the  house— I  will  myself  be  not  &r  off 

DEVEREUX. 

But  how  do  we  get  through  Hartschier  and  Gordon 
That  stand  on  guard  there  in  die  inner  diamber? 

BUTLER. 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  die  plaoe. 
Head  jrou  through  a  back-door  that's  defended 
~    one  man  only.    Me  my  rank  and  office 
Give  access  to  the  Duke  at  every  hour, 
I'll  go  before  you — with  one  poniaid-alioke 
Cut  HartMhier's  windpipe,  and  make  way  Ibr  yoo 

DEVEREtTX. 

And  when  we  are  there,  by  what  means  sliaQ  w<a  gais 
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Hm  Doke*t  bed-chamber,  without  hit  alanning 
Hm  terranti  of  the  Court ;  for  he  hat  here 
A  mmieiOQs  eompany  of  foUowen  ? 

BUTLX&. 

Hm  attendants  fill  the  right  wing ;  he  hates  busde, 
And  lodges  in  the  left  wing  quite  alone. 

DETUZUX. 

Were  it  well  oyer— hey,  Macdonald  ?  I 
Feel  queerly  on  the  occasion,  devil  knows ! 

MACDONALD. 

And  I  too.  Tistoogreat  a  peisonage. 
Fnple  will  hold  ns  &r  a  brace  of  Tillains. 

Bunrau 
hi  plenty,  honor,  splendor— You  may  safely 
Lsogfa  at  die  peofie's  babble. 

DITCUCUX. 

If  the  business 
Siosres  with  cdo's  honor— if  that  be  quite  certain— 

BUTLKR. 

Set  your  hearts  quite  at  ease.  Te  save  ibr  Ferdinand 
ffii  Crown  and  Empire.  The  reward  can  be 
No  mall  one. 

VKTEKKUX* 

And  'tis  his  poipose  to  dethrone  the  Emperorf 

BDTLXm. 

Tsi^Tes! — to  rob  him  of  his  Crown  and  lift. 

DCyKBEUZ. 

And  he  most  ftll  by  die  executioner's  hands. 
Should  we  deliyer  him  up  to  the  Emperor 

Aliref 

BUTLtB. 

It  were  his  certain  destiny. 

DXYEREUX. 

Wen !  Wen !  Come  then,  Macdonald,  he  shall  not 
liskng  in  pain. 
[Exnad  BimxE  through  one  door,  Macdonald  and 
DCTKEZUX  through  the  other. 


SCENE  m. 


Scm— A  OolhicandgloomyApartmentatthe'DvcBEU 
FuEDLAND*8.  Thekla  OH  a  teoi^poU,  her  eyes 
doted.  The  Duchess  and  Ladt  Neubrunn 
hideiohotaher.  WALLENBTEiNom^fAe Countess 


WALLENSTEIN. 

How  knew  she  it  so  soon  ? 

COUNTESS. 

She  seems  to  have 
Foreboded  some  misfortune.    The  report 
Of  an  engagement,  in  the  which  had  fallen 
A  oolooel  of  the  Imperial  aiiny,  frighten'd  her. 
I  isw  it  instantly.    She  flew  to  meet 
"Hie  Swedish  courier,  and  with  sudden  questioning, 
Soon  wrested  from  him  the  disastrous  secret. 
IVx)  late  we  miss'd  her,  ha^ten'd  aAer  her. 
We  found  her  lying  in  his  arms,  all  pale 
Aodinaswoon. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A  heavy,  heavy  blow ! 
Aad  ihe  so  impreparsd !  Pbor  child!  How  is  it  ? 

[Turning  to  Ae  DucHBi. 
b  As  oQamig  to  herself! 

DUCBSaS. 

Her  eyes  are  opening. 


flUhvM. 


THBRLA  {loohing  around  her). 
Where  amir 
WALLENSTEIN  («lep«  toher^roitingherupmhuanni^ 
Come,  cheerly,  TheUa !  be  my  own  breve  girl ! 
See,  there's  thy  loving  mother.    Thou  art  in 
Thy  father's  arms. 

THEKLA  (jttanding  up). 

Where  is  he  ?  Is  he  gone  f 

DUCHESS. 

Who  gone,  my  daughter  ? 

THEKLA. 

Ho— the  man  ipdio  uttar'd 
That  word  of  misery. 

DUCHESS. 

O!  think  not  of  it. 
My  Thekla! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Give  her  sorrow  leave  to  talk! 
Let  her  complain — mingle  your  tears  with  hers. 
For  she  hath  sufier'd  a  deep  anguish ;  but 
Shell  rise  superior  to  it,  for  my  Thekla 
Hath  all  her  father's  unsubdued  heart 

THEKLA. 

I  am  not  iU.  See,  I  have  power  to  stand. 

Why  does  my  mother  weep  f   Have  I  alana'd  bar  ? 

It  is  gone  by — 1  recollect  myself— 

[She  cattM  her  eye*  round  the  roosi,  as  teddng  tome 
one,  t 

Where  is  he  ?  Please  you,  do  not  hide  him  firom  me. 
You  see  I  have  strength  enough :  now  I  will  hear  him. 

DUCHES8. 

No,  never  shall  this  messenger  of  evil 
Enter  again  into  thy  presence,  Thekla ! 

THEKLA. 

My  ftther — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Dearest  daughter  I 

THEKLA. 

Tm  not  weak— 
Shortly  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again. 
You  11  grant  me  one  request? 

WALLENSIVIN. 

Name  it,  my  daughter 

THEKLA. 

Permit  die  stranger  to  be  call'd  to  me, 
And  grant  me  leave,  that  by  myself  I  may 
Hear  his  report  and  question  bun. 

DUCHESS. 

No,  never! 

COUNTESS. 

T  is  not  advisable — assent  not  to  it 

WALLRNSTEIN. 

Hush !  Wherefore  wouldst  thou  speak  with  him,  my 
daughter  ? 

THEKLA, 

Knowing  the  whole,  T  shall  be  more  collected  : 
I  will  not  be  deceived.    My  mother  wishes 
Only  to  spare  me.    I  will  not  be  spared, 
The  worst  is  said  already :  I  can  hear 
Nothing  of  deeper  anguish ! 

DUCHE88  and  cotmrESS. 
Do  it  not 

THEKLA. 

Tbib  horror  overpower'd  roe  by  surprise. 

My  heart  betray'd  me  in  the  stranger's  presence ; 

He  was  a  witness  of  my  weaknev,  yea,        j 
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Innkintohif  arms;  and  that  hat  dmBed  me. 
I  muft  replace  myself  in  his  eateem. 
And  I  must  speak  with  him,  perfiirce,  that  he» 
The  stranger,  may  not  think  ungently  of  ma. 

WAXXKNSTEIN. 

I  see  she  is  in  the  right,  and  am  incUned 

To  grant  her  this  request  of  hen.    Go,  call  him. 

(Ladt  Nkubrunn  goe$  to  oaU  Am). 

DUCHESS. 

But  I,  thy  mother,  will  be  present-^ 


Twere 
More  pleasing  to  me,  if  alone  I  saw  him : 
Trust  me,  I  shall  behave  myself  the  more 
Collectedly. 

WALLSNSTKIN. 

Permit  her  her  own  will 
LeaTe  her  alone  with  him :  for  there  are  sorrows. 
Where  of  necessity  the  soul  must  be 
Its  own  support    A  strong  heart  will  rely 
On  its  own  strength  alone.  In  her  own  bosom. 
Not  in  her  mother's  arms,  must  she  collect 
The  strength  to  rise  superior  to  this  blow. 
It  is  mine  own  brave  giri    1 11  have  her  treated 
Nat  as  tiM  woman,  but  the  heroine.  (Ocmg. 

CODNTE88  {detaining  him). 
Where  art  thou  going  f  I  heard  Tertsky  say 
That  'tis  thy  purpose  to  depart  from  hence 
Tb-morrow  early,  but  to  leave  us  here. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tes,  ye  stay  here,  placed  under  the  protection 
Of  gallant  men. 

COUNTESS. 

O  take  us  with  yon,  brother! 
Leave  us  not  in  this  gloomy  solitude 
To  brood  o*er  anxious  thoughts.   The  mists  of  doubt 
Magnify  evils  to  a  shape  of  horror. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who  speaks  of  evil  7  I  entreat  you,  sister, 
Use  words  of  better  omen. 

O0UNTB88. 

Then  take  ns  with  yoo. 

0  leave  ns  not  behind  ]wu  in  a  place 
That  forces  us  to  such  sad  omens.    Heavy 
And  sick  within  me  is  my  heart—- 

These  waSs  breathe  on  me,  like  a  chureh-yaid  vault 

1  cannot  tell  you,  brother,  how  this  place 
Doth  go  against  my  nature.    Take  us  with  yon. 
Come,  sister,  join  you  your  entreaty  .* — Niece, 
Toun  too.  We  all  entreat  you,  take  us  with  you ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  place's  evil  omens  will  I  change, 

Makixkg  it  that  which  shields  and  shelters  for  me 

My  best  bek>ved. 

LADT  NEUBRUNN  (returning). 
The  Swedish  officer. 

WALLKNSTEUf. 

Leave  her  alone  widi  me.  [EatU. 

DUCHESS  (to  Thekla,  who  ttarti  ani  tkhoert). 
There— pale  as  death !— Child,  'tis  impoarible 
Hut  thou  shonldst  speak  with  him.  Follow  thy  mother. 

THEKLA. 

The  Lady  Neubrunn  then  may  stay  with  me. 

[Exeunt  Duchess  ani  Countess 


SCENE  IV. 

Thekla,  the  Swedish  Captain,  Ladt 

CAPTAIN  {respectfully  approaching  ha), 
Rincess— I  must  entreat  your  gentle  pudon— 
My  inconsiderate  rash  speech — How  could  I— 


{wnAiigniiy^ 
Ton  havia  beheld  me  in  my  agony. 
A  most  distressful  accident  occasion'd 
You  from  a  stranger  to  become  at  once 
My  confidant 

CAPTAIN. 

I  fear  you  hate  imr  presence, 
For  my  tongue  spake  a  melancholy  word. 


The  &uk  is  mine.    Mpelf  did  wrest  it  fitmi  yoo. 
Tha  horror  whieh  came  o'er  ma  imasruplsd 
Tour  tale  at  its  commencement  May  it  please  yon, 
Continue  it  to  the  end. 

OAPTAHf. 

Princess, 'twill 
Renew  your  anguish. 

THEKLA. 

I  am  flniL— 
I  wSZ  be  ffam.  Well— how  began  die  eng^gMBBflf  f 

CAPTAINL 

We,  lay,  expecting  no  attack,  at  Naaaiadt, 
Intrendi'd  but  insecurely  in  our  camp, 
When  towards  evening  rose  a  cloud  of  dust 
From  the  wood  thitherward ;  our  vangoari  flsd 
Into  the  camp,  and  sounded  the  alarm. 
Scarce  had  we  mounted,  ere  the  Pappenheimeni 
Their  horMs  at  full  speed,  broke  through  the  lias% 
And  leapt  the  trenches ;  but  their  heedless 
Had  borne  them  onward  far  before  the 
The  in&ntry  were  still  at  distance  only. 
The  Fappenheimen  fbllow'd  daringly 
Their  daring  leader 

[Thekla  helray  agitation  m  her  geHum.  Tk 
Oficer  pauses  tUl  she  makes  a  sign  tokmU 
prooeea. 

CAPTAIN* 

Both  in  van  and  fladb 
With  our  whole  cavalry  we  now  received  them ; 
Back  to  the  trenches  drove  them,  where  the  foot 
Stretch'd  out  a  solid  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet  theio. 
They  neither  could  advance,  nor  yet  retreat* 
And  as  they  stood  on  every  side  wedged  in, 
The  Rhinegrave  to  dieir  leader  call'd  aloud. 
Inviting  a  surrender ;  but  their  leader. 

Young  Piccolomini 

(Thekla,  as  giddy,  grasps  a  Mt. 
Known  by  his  plume. 
And  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  the  trenches; 
Himself  leapt  fint,  the  regiment  all  plunged  afbr 
His  charger,  by  a  halbert  gored,  rear'd  up, 
Flung  him  widi  violence  off,  and  over  him 

The  horses,  now  no  longer  to  be  curb'd« 

(Thekla  who  has  accompamtd  tks  last  ipesel  wS 
aU  the  marks  of  increasing  agony,  tremiUt 
through  her  whole  frame^  and  is  fitag,  Tki 
Ladt  Neubrunn  runs  to  her,  and  receims  her 
in  her  arms, 

NEUIROMN. 

My  dearest  lady 
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CArFAUL 

I  retire. 


hoeeed  to  die  eeoelMdaiL 


T  is  over. 


CAPTAIN. 

Vimd  despair 
bipired  Ifae  troops  with  frenzy  when  they  saw 
'Hwir  leader  perish ;  every  thought  of  rescue 
Wss  ^Nim'd ;  they  fought  like  wounded  tigeft ;  their 
Fkantic  resistance  roused  our  soldiery ; 
A  murderous  fight  took  place,  nor  was  the  contest 
FmiBh'd  before  their  Uist  man  feU. 

And  where 

Where  ia— Tou  have  not  told  me  all. 

CAPTAIN  iafler  a  pause). 

This  morning 
We  buried  him.    Twelve  youths  of  noblest  birth 
Did  bear  him  to  interment ;  the  whole  army 
FoUow*d  the  bier.    A  laurel  deck'd  his  coffin ; 
T^tmnd  of  the  deceased  was  placed  upon  it, 
In  mark  of  honor,  by  the  Rhinegrave's  sel£ 
Nor  tears  were  wanting ;  for  there  are  among  us 
Msoy,  who  had  themselves  experienced 
Tie  gveatnees  of  his  mind,  and  gentle  manners ; 
An  were  aflected  at  his  fiite.   The  Rhinegrave 
Would  willingly  have  saved  him ;  but  himself 
Hsde  vaiB  the  attempi — 'tis  said  he  wished  to  die. 

nuBRUNN  (to  TuEKLA,  voko  kos  hidden  her  coim- 
tenance). 
Look  up,  my  dearest  lady 

TOSKLA. 

Where  is  his  grave  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

At  Newsfdt,  kdy ;  in  a  ckdster  church 

Are  his  renaiiia  deposited,  until 

We  esa  leccive  dtraotions  from  his  fitther. 

THKKLA. 

Wbat  is  tfie  chiiflter^  name  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

Saint  Catherine's. 

TBBKLA. 

And  how  far  is  it  diilfaer? 

CAPTAIN. 

Near  twelve  leagues 

TKEKX.A« 

And  wWt  the  way ' 

CAPTAIN. 

You  go  by  Tinchenreit 
And  Fal^onbefg,  through  our  advanced  posta. 


CAPTAIN  {cmfit$ed). 

[Thekla  sQenlly  makes  signs  to  him  to  go,  trnd 
tumsfrom  imu  7^  Captain  Hmgm'S,  ani 
is  abciu  to  speak  Lady  Niuwqiw  i 
the  signal,  and  he  retires. 


THKKLA. 


b  ftair  oommander  t 


Who 


CAPTAIN. 

Colonel  Seckendorf. 

[-mmM^ASUp^l^tki  table,  and  tains  a  ring  from 
acaskeL 

TBXKLA. 

Toubaye  beheld  me  in  iny  agony, 

iad  shown  a  fiMliog  heart   Please  yon,  aooepl 

[Oiwing  km  the  ri$ig, 
A SBMdl  nenarial  of  this  hour.    Now  go! 


SCENE  V. 

Thxkla,  Lady  Nkubrunn. 

THEKLA  (faUs  on  Lady  Neubrunn's  nedk). 
Now,  gentle  Neubrunn,  show  me  the  aflectioQ 
Which  thou  hast  ever  promised — ^prove  thyself 
My  own  true  friend  aiiid  faithful  foUow-pilgrim. 
Thia  night  we  must  away  t 

NEUBRDNN. 

Away!  and  whitfierf 

THEKLA. 

Whither!  There  is  but  one  place  in  the  world. 
Thither  where  he  lies  buried !  To  his  coffin ! 

NEUBRUNN. 

What  would  jrou  do  there  ? 

THEKLA. 

What  do  there  ? 
That  wouldst  thou  not  have  ask'd,  hadst  dioa  •*« 

loved. 

There,  there  is  all  that  still  remains  of  him. 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  me. 

NEUBRUNN. 

That  place  of  death 

THEKLA. 

Is  now  the  only  place. 
Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me :  detain  me  not ! 
Come  and  make  preparations :  let  us  think 
Of  means  to  fly  from  hence. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Youf  fother's  rage— - 

THEKLA. 

That  time  is  past 

And  now  I  foar  no  human  being's  rage. 

NEUBRUNN. 

The  sentence  of  the  world !  The  tongue  of  calumny ! 

THEKLA. 

Whom  am  I  seeking  f  Him  who  is  no  more. 

Am  I  then  hastening  to  the  arms O  God ! 

I  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  the  beloved. 

NEUBRUNN. 

And  we  alone,  two  helpless  foeUe  women! 

THCKLA. 

We  will  take  weapons :  my  arm  shall  protect  dkee^ 

NEUBRUNN. 

In  the  daik  night4ime  ? 

THEKLA. 

Darkness  will  conceal  uft 

NEUBRUNN. 

This  roogh  tempestuous  night 

THEKLA. 

Hadbeaaoftbed 
IMer  IIm  booft  of  his  war-horses? 

NEUBRUNN. 

Heaven.* 
And  dien  die  many  posta  of  the  enemy! 

THEKLA. 

lliey  are  human  baiogp.    Bffisary  trnvab  fiaa 
Tbiwi^  th«  whoU  earth. 
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mEUBEURN. 

The  joaniey'i  wetiy  length— 

THBCLA. 

The  pilgrim,  travelling  to  a  diftant  shrine 

Of  hope  and  healing,  doth  not  count  the  leagnei. 

NXUBRUNN. 

How  eaa  we  pa«  die  gates  f 

THXKL4* 

Gold  Opens  them. 
Go^  do  hut  go. 

mBUBKtnrN. 
Should  we  be  reoogniaed — 


In  a  despairing  woman,  a  poor  fugitive. 

Will  no  one  seek  the  dauj^ter  of  Duke  Friedland. 

NIUBRONN.  * 

And  where  procure  we  horses  for  our  flight? 

THSKLA. 

Bff  equerry  procures  them.    Go  and  fetch  lum. 

NIITBRinfN. 

Dares  he,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  brd  t 

THEKLA. 

He  will    Go,  only  ga    Delay  no  longer. 

NKUBRUNN. 

Dear  lady!  and  your  mother? 

THEKLA. 

Oh!  mymodier! 

NKUBRUIfir. 

So  much  as  she  has  sufier'd  too  already ; 
Tour  tender  mother^— Ah !  how  ill  prepared 
For  diis  last  anguish ! 

THEKLA. 

Woe  is  me!  my  mother! 

[Pautet, 
Go  instantly. 

NKUBRUNN. 

But  think  what  you  are  doing ! 

THEKLA. 

What  etoi  be  diought,  already  has  been  thought 

NEUBRUNN. 

And  being  there,  what  purpose  you  to  dof 

THEKLA. 

Thero  a  Divinity  will  prompt  my  souL 

NKUBRUNN. 

Your  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted ! 
And  diis  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  quiet 

THEKLA. 

To  a  deep  quiet,  such  as  he  has  found. 

It  draws  me  on,  I  know  not  what  to  name  it, 

ResistleeB  does  it  draw  me  to  his  grave. 

There  will  my  heart  be  eased,  my  tean  will  flow. 

0  hasten,  make  no  further  questioning ! 
lliere  is  no  rest  for  me  till  I  have  left 

These  walls — they  fall  in  on  me — a  dhn  power 
Drives  me  fWMn  hence — O  mercy !  What  a  feeling ! 
What  pale  and  holk>w  forms  are  those !  They  fill. 
They  crowd  the  place !  I  have  no  longer  room  here ! 
Mercy!  Still  more!  More  still!  The  Udeous  swarm ! 
They  press  on  me ;  they  chase  me  from  these  walla— 
Those  hoUow,  bodiless  forms  of  living  men ! 

NEUBRUNN. 

You  frighten  me  so,  lady,  that  no  longer 

1  dare  ftay  here  myself    I  go  and  call 
Sosenbeig  instantly.  [Emi  Ladt  Nioiiinm. 


SCENE  VL 

THEKLA. 

His  spirit  *tis  that  calls  me :  'tis  die  troop 
Of  hk  true  followers,  who  oOer'd  up 
Themselves  to  avenge  his  death :  and  they  aoeuss  nt 
Of  an  ignoble  loitering — Ihey  wouki  not 
Foraake  their  leader  even  in  his  deadi    (kydiedfbr 

him! 
AndshaU/Uvef— 

For  me  too  was  that  laurel-garland  twined 
That  decks  his  bier.    lifo  is  an  empty  casket; 
1  throw  it  from  roe.    O !  my  only  hope ; — 
To  die  beneadi  the  hoofi  of  trampUnig  steeds 
That  is  the  lot  of  heroes  upon  earth!  [£ncTHiKLA. 
{The  curtain  drop*). 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  L 

SoKNB— A  Saiam^  tenmnated  by  a  QaBay  wUA  a- 
tends  far  inio  the  badtiprcimd. 

Wallenstein  (eitting  ai  a  taUe), 

The  Swedish  Captain  {MtandUtg  hrfore  km). 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Commend  me  to  your  lord.    I  sympathiie 
In  his  good  fortune ;  and  if  you  have  seen  me 
Deficient  in  the  ezpressioiis  of  that  joy. 
Which  such  a  victory  might  well  demand. 
Attribute  it  to  no  lack  of  good-will. 
For  henceforth  are  our  fortunes  one.    Farewell, 
And  for  your  trouble  take  my  thanks.    TVHUorrow 
The  citadel  shall  be  surrender'd  to  you 
On  your  arrival 

[The  Swedish  Captain  retiree,  WALLBNvnnf  «ito 
loit  in  thought,  his  eyeejuted  vaoaMdy,  mi  Ue 
head  mutained  by  hit  hand,  Tke  Cofmroi 
Tertskt  enters,  stands  before  Am  odUZe.  as- 
obeerved  by  him;  at  length  he  starts,  sees  her 
and  recoBects  himsd/. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Comest  thou  fiom  her  7  Is  she  restored  ?  How  isibtr 

COUNTESS. 

My  sister  tells  me,  she  was  more  collected 
Afler  her  conversation  with  the  Swede. 
She  has  now  retired  to  rest 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  pang  win 
She  will  shed  teaTL 

COUNTBSB. 

I  find  diee  alter'd  loo, 
My  brother !  After  such  a  victory 
I  had  expected  to  have  found  in  thee 
A  cheerful  spirit    O  remain  thorn  firm! 
Sustain,  uphold  us!  For  our  light  diou  art. 
Our  sun. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Be  quiet    I  afl  nothing.    Where's 
Thy  husband  f 


*  The  soiloqiiy  of  Thekk  oomiMi  in  the  oriffinal  ofiix-adr 
twenty  Hum.  twOTtf  of  whiob  are  in  rhpoMi  of  imfdar  msr 
laoee.  ItftooflKitpnidenttoabndffeit.  bdaedtbewfaotoMai 
betwen  Tbekk  and  Lady  Nsobroasniifht  piriMPB,kaviN« 
oaiHsd  wUhoat  iajnry  to  the  pkp. 
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OOUNTE88. 

At  8  buiqiiet— he  and  Illo. 
WAiXBnraH  (riteM  and  ttrides  acro$i  the  mbum), 
n»iBglit'i  ftr  tpent    Betake  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

couNTna. 
Si  nt  vl  g(H  O  let  me  itay  with  diee ! 

WALLENSTUN  (jmovet  to  the  window). 
IWra  ■  a  busy  motion  in  the  Heayen, 
The  wind  doth  chase  the  flog  upon  the  tower. 
Fail  fweep  the  douds,  the  nckle*  of  the  moon, 
ftraggfing,  darti  natchee  of  uncertain  light 
No  faim  of  star  is  viable  I   That  one 
While  itain  of  light,  that  single  glimmering  yonder, 
It  fiom  Cassiopeia,  and  therein 
b  Jupiter.   (A  pause).    But  now 
TV  blackness  of  the  troubled  element  hides  him! 
[fir  tinkM  into  profound  melanchdy,  and  looh$ 
vacantly  into  the  diMtance, 
oouwnM  (looks  on  him  numrnfuUy,  them  grasps  his 

handy. 
What  art  thou  brooding  on? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Methinks, 
If  I  but  saw  him,  'twould  be  well  with  me. 
Be  is  the  star  of  my  nativity, 
And  often  marvellously  hath  his  aspect 
Shot  itrength  into  my  heart 

C00NTE88. 

Thou  'It  see  him  again. 
VALUOCsniN  {remains  for  a  whUe  with  absent  mind^ 

Am  assumes  a  livdier  manner^  and  turns  suddenly 

totheCounteuy 
See  him  agaih  f  O  never,  never  again ! 

OOUNTESB. 

How! 

WALLENSTEUf. 

He  it  gone— is  dust 

C0I7NTBS8. 

Whom  meanest  thou  then? 

WALUCNSTEIN. 

He^  die  more  fortunate !  yea,  he  hath  finished ! 

For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future, 

flii  hie  is  bright — bright  without  spot  it  was. 

And  cannot  cease  to  be.    No  ominous  hour 

Knocb  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 

Fv  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear ; 

No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 

or  the  unsteady  phinets.    O  'tis  well 

Wdh  him!  but  who  knows  what  the  coming  hour 

VciI'd  in  thick  darkness  brings  for  us  1 

*  TVw  km  Mnes  are  ejcprwsed  in  theoriginsl  with  exquirita 
Mdtf. 

An  Hiimpel  ul  ge«eb»ftiffe  Bewefooff, 
Dei  Thunnw  Fahne  jaft  der  Wind,  tchiMU  geht 
Der  Wolkeo  Zuc,  die  Monde*- Siekd  wanktt 
Uod  dnreh  die  Nacbt  suckt  ungewiiae  HeDe. 

1W  void  **  moon-fickle."  remiodi  me  of  a  paaaace  in  Har- 
n. «  qaoled  bj  Jobnaon.  under  the  word  "  (klcated.**  **  The 
<di|lileBed  port  of  the  moon  appears  in  the  form  of  a  tickle  or 
■visisff'book,  whieh  ia  while  she  ia  rooTinff  from  the  conjonc- 
IMS  to  the  oppoaition,  or  firom  the  new  nsooo  to  the  full:  bat 
ftea  (hi  10  a  new  ajraw.  the  enlishtened  pan  appears  fibbc 
■idthedark/tflMk^'* 

The  wofda  "  waakeo"  and  "  achweben**  are  not  easily  traae- 
^^  The  Eocliah  worda,  bj  which  we  attempt  to  ran 
(■■.  aie  eitber  Tnlfar  or  pedantic,  or  not  of  auffidentlf  leoe* 
nItpplieatioD.  So  "  der  Wolken  Zoc**— The  Draft,  the  Plo- 
f>aion  of  dooda.— The  Ma«ea  of  the  Chrada  sweep  ooward 


Tiloa  I 
Of  Fiocolomim.    What  was  his  death  ? 
The  courier  bad  just  left  thee  as  I  came. 

pVALLENSTEiN  by  a  flioCtofi  ^  his  hand  wuhea 
signs  to  her  to  be  silent 
Tnm  not  thine  eyes  upon  the  backward  view. 
Let  us  look  forward  into  sunny  days. 
Welcome  with  joyous  heart  the  victory, 
Forget  what  it  has  cost  thee.    Not  to-day. 
For  the  first  time,  thy  friend  was  to  thee  dead ; 
To  thee  he  died,  when  first  he  parted  from  thee. 

WALLIR8TBIN. 

This  anguish  will  be  wearied  down,*  I  know ; 
What  pang  is  permanent  with  man?  From  the  higfaflii 
As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day 
He  learns  to  wean  himself:  for  the  strong  boms 
Conquer  him.    Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 
In  him.    The  bloom  is  vanish'd  from  my  lifo. 
For  O!  he  stood  beside  me,  like  my  youth* 
Transform'd  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream, 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 
Whatever  fortimes  wait  my  future  toils. 
The  beautiful  is  vanish'd— -and  returns  not 

COI7NTE88. 

O  be  not  treacherous  to  thy  own  power. 
Thy  heart  is  rich  enough  to  vivify 
Itself    Thou  lovest  and  priiest  virtues  in  him. 
The  which  thyself  didst  pUmt,  thyself  unfold. 

WALLENSTEIN  {Stepping  to  the  <2oor). 
Who  interrupts  us  now  at  this  late  hourf 
It  is  the  Governor.    He  brings  the  keys 
Of  the  Citadel    'Tis  midnight   Leave  me,  liiter? 

C0DNTES8. 

0  'tis  so  hard  to  me  this  night  to  leave  thee— 
A  boding  fear  possesses  me ! 

WALLENSTEHf. 

Fear?  Wherefore! 

COUNTESS. 

S9iouldst  thou  depart  this  night,  and  we  at  waking 
Never  mora  find  thee ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Fanciea! 
ooimTESi. 

Omy  sool 
Haslong  been  weigh'd  down  by  these  dark  fbrebodingik 
And  if  I  combat  and  repel  them  waking, 
They  still  rush  down  upon  my  heart  in  dreama. 

1  saw  thee  yester-night  with  Uiy  first  wifo 
Sit  at  a  banquet  gorgeously  attired. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

This  was  a  dream  of  fovoreble  omen. 

That  marriage  being  the  founder  of  my  fhrtunea. 

COUNTESS. 

To^lay  I  dreamt  that  I  was  seeking  thee 

In  thy  own  chamber.    As  I  enter'd,  lo ! 

It  was  no  more  a  chamber :  the  Charlreuse 

At  GitKhin  'twas,  which  thou  thyself  hast  foundedr 


e  A  Ter?  faiadeqoste  translatkiBof  ths  OfigfaML 
Vefachmeraeo  werd*  ieh  dieeea  Behlag.  dss  % 
Deon  was  verachmerste  nicht  der  MeoBchl 

LTTEEALLT. 

I  shall  #rjtvf  dewa  this  blow.  Of  ttet  I*m 
What  does  not  maa  giieva  dowB  t 
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And  where  it  it  thy  will  tfait  thou  shouldst  be 
Inteir'd. 

WALLBfiniN. 

Thf  eoul  if  busjr  with  these  thongfali. 

OOUNTEH. 

What !  doet  thou  not  believe  that  oA  m  dreann 
A  Toiee  of  warning  speaki  prophetic  to  utf 

WALLXNSTEIIf. 

There  ii  no  doubt  that  there  exiat  mich  voicea. 
Tet  I  would  not  call  them 
Voices  of  warning  that  announce  to  ut 
Only  the  inevitable.    As  the  sun, 
Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere,  so  oAen  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  eventi, 
And  in  tonlay  already  walks  to-morrow. 
That  which  we  road  of  the  fourth  Henry's  deadi 
Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me  like  a  tale 
Of  my  own  fbture  destiny.    The  king 
Felt  in  his  breast  the  phantom  of  the  knife, 
liong  ere  Ravaillac  arm'd  himself  therewith. 
His  quiet  mind  forsook  him :  the  phantasma 
Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  chased  him  forth 
Into  the  open  air:  like  funeral  knells 
Sounded  diat  coronation  festival ; 
And  still  with  boding  sense  he  heard  the  tread 
Of  tfaoae  feet  that  even  then  were  seeking  him 
Throughout  the  streets  of  Paris, 
oouimsa. 

And  toOes 
The  voice  within  thy  aoul  bodes  nothing  ! 

WALLBNmnf. 

NoddDg. 
Be  wholly  truMpuL 

OOUNTESa. 

And  another  time 
I  haiten'd  after  fhee,  and  thou  rann'st  firom  mo 
Through  a  long  suite,  through  many  a  spacious  hall* 
There  seem'd  no  end  of  it :  doors  creak'd  and  clapp'd ; 
I  follow*d  pantiiig,  but  could  not  o'ertake  thee ; 
When  on  a  sudden  did  1  feel  myself 
Grasped  from  behind — the  hand  was  cold,    that 

grasped  me— 
T  was  thou,  and  thou  didst  kiss  me,  and  there  seem'd 
A  crimson  covering  to  envelop  us. 

WALLKNSTEIlf. 

Thai  is  the  crimson  tapestry  of  my  chamber. 

COUNTESS  (gazing  on  km). 
If  it  should  come  to  that — if  I  should  see  thee. 
Who  standest  now  before  me  in  the  fullness 
Of  life—  [ShefaUt  on  hi$  breatt  and  weepi* 

WALLKN8TCIN. 

The  Emperor's  proclamation  weighs  upon 
Alphabets  wound  not — and  he  finds  no  hands. 

OOUNTE88. 

If' he  Aould  find  diem,  my  reecdve  is  taken — 
I  bear  about  sie  my  support  and  refuge. 

[£cil  CouitTBi. 


SCENE  n. 

WALLUMTDIf,  GoiOOIt. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Allqmttindielown? 

GORDON. 

Hie  town  it  quiet 


WAIXEIf  STEIN. 

I  hear  a  boisterous  music !  and  the  Cattle 
Is  Ughted  up.    Who  are  the  revellersi 

OOKDON. 

There  is  a  banquet  given  at  the  Castle 

To  die  Count  Terti^,  and  Field  Marshal  Ilia 

waixensthn. 
In  honor  of  the  victory— This  tribe 
Can  show  their  joy  in  nothing  else  but  feasting. 
[Ringi.    The  Groom  of  the  Chambb  i 
Unrobe  me.   I  will  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

[Wallxnstkin  takes  the  key$/Tom  Qomm 
So  we  are  guarded  from  all  enemies. 
And  shut  in  with  sure  friends. 
For  all  must  cheat  me,  or  a  foce  like  this 

[Fixing  hie  eye  on  GoiDOii. 
Was  ne*er  a  hypocrite's  mask. 

[7^  Groom  of  the  Chamber  takee  of  kit  wan- 
tie,  coOar,  and  tcarf. 

wallenstein. 

Take  care— what  it  ditir 

OROOM  OF  THE  CHiMlER. 

The  golden  chain  is  snapped  in  two. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well,  it  has  litsted  long  enough.    Here — give  it 

[He  takee  and  looks  at  the  dbai» 
Twas  the  firrt  present  of  the  Emperor. 
He  hung  it  round  me  in  the  war  of  Friule, 
He  being  then  Archduke;  and  I  have  worn  it 
Till  now  from  habit 
From  superstition,  if  you  wiH    Belike, 
It  was  to  be  a  Talisman  to  me ; 
And  while  I  wore  it  on  my  neck  in  ftith. 
It  was  to  chain  to  me  all  my  Ufo  long 
The  volatUe  fortune,  whose  first  plet^  it  wat. 
Well,  be  it  so !  Henceforward  a  new  fbrtune 
Must  spring  up  for  me ;  for  the  potency 
Of  this  charm  is  dissolved. 

Groom  of  the  Chamber  retiree  wiik  tie  sol* 
wtenU.    Wallenstein  rieest  tahet  m  itride 
acroee  the  room,  and  tiande  at  htl  htfen 
Gordon  in  a  posture  of  mediiatitm. 
How  the  old  time  returns  upon  me !  I 
Behold  myself  once  more  at  Burgau,  where 
We  two  were  Pftges  of  the  Court  togedier. 
We  oftentimes  disputed :  thy  intention 
Was  ever  good ;  but  thou  wert  wont  to  play 
The  Morahst  and  Preacher,  and  wouldst  rail  atna-' 
That  I  strove  afler  things  too  high  for  me. 
Giving  my  foith  to  bold  unlawful  dreamt^ 
And  still  extol  to  me  the  golden  mean. 
—Thy  wisdom  hadi  been  proved  a  thrifUess  fineod 
To  thy  own  self.    See,  it  has  made  diee  early 
A  superannuated  man,  and  (but 
That  my  munificent  stars  will  intorvene) 
Would  let  thee  in  some  miserable  comer 
Go  oat  like  an  untended  lamp* 

GORDON. 

MyPrinoa! 
Widi  light  heart  die  poor  fisher  moon  hit  boat 
And  watdies  fitxn  the  shore  the  lofty  ship 
Stranded  amid  the  storm. 

WALLBNSTRUC. 

Art  thou  already 
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blHrfaortbeii,oldiiiui?  Well!  I  am  not 
Hm  VDOonqiier'd  ipint  drives  ne  o'er  life'i  billowi ; 
Uy  pbnks  etill  finn,  my  canvM  iweUing  pioudly. 
flope  ii  my  goddoes  still,  and  Yoath  my  inmate ; 
And  while  we  atand  tfana  firont  to  fioot  almoat, 
I  niglil  praauM  to  aay,  that  the  swift  yeaia 
HaTe  pt«'d  by  poweriew  o'er  my  miUanch'd  hair. 
[He  wumawiik  long  ttridetacrciilheSaiocn,  find 
remamg  <m  tke  oppotUe  tide  09er-againtt 

OOKDON. 

Who  now  pernati  in  calling  Fortmie  fiilae? 
To  me  the  has  proved  fiuthful,  with  fimd  love 
Twk  me  from  oat  the  common  ranks  of  men, 
And  like  a  mother  goddess,  with  strong  arm 
Csiried  DM  swiftly  ap  the  steps  of  liie. 
Nothing  is  oomnum  in  wy  destiny, 
Nor  in  the  fbnows  of  my  hand.    Who  dares 
Interpret  then  my  life  for  me  as  'twere 
(be of  the  nndistingirishahle  many? 
Thie,  in  this  piesent  moment  I  appear 
FiUen  k>w  indeed ;  but  I  shall  rise  again. 
ThB  high  flood  will  soon  follow  on  this  ebb; 
TIm  fountain  of  my  fortune,  which  now  stops 
Bepraas'd  and  bound  by  some  malicious  star, 
WOl  soon  in  joy  play  forth  from  all  its  pipes. 

OOEOON. 

And  yet  remembw  I  the  good  old  proverb, 
"Let  the  night  oone  before  we  praise  the  day.** 
I  would  be  alow  fiom  long-continued  fortune 
To  gather  hope :  for  Hope  is  the  companion 
Giren  to  the  mifbrtanate  by  pitying  Heaven ; 
Fesr  hovers  round  the  head  of  prosperous  men : 
ForitiU  unsteady  are  the  scales  of  fote. 

WALLKN8TEIN  {tmiling). 
I  bear  the  very  Gordon  that  of  old 
Was  wont  to  preach  to  me,  now  once  more  preaching; 
I  know  well,  that  all  sublunary  things 
Are  ttin  the  vassals  of  vicissitude. 
IV  uapropitious  gods  demand  their  tribute. 
Thii  king  ago  the  ancient  Pagans  knew : 
And  dierefore  of  their  own  accord  they  ofler*d 
To  themselves  injuries,  so  to  alone 
Ha  jealousy  of  their  divinities : 
And  human  sacrifices  bled  to  lyphoiL 

[Afltr  a  pauttf  terkmt^  and  m  a  aiore  tMwed 


I  loo  have  aaarifioed  to  him— For  me 

There  fell  the  dearest  friend,  and  through  my  foult 

He  fell !  No  joy  fiom  favorable  fortune 

Can  overweigh  the  anguish  of  this  stroke. 

IV  envy  of  my  destiny  is  glutted : 

life  pays  for  life.    On  his  pure  head  the  lightning 

Was  dnwn  off  which  would  else  have  shiiter'd  m» 


SCENE  in. 
Tb  (AeM  eater  Skh. 

WALUCNSTETTf. 

b  DOC  that  Seni  t  and  beside  himself 

If  one  may  tnwt  his  looks  f  What  bringi  (hee  hither 

At  ikk  late  hour.  Baptista  ? 

8KNI. 

Terror,  Duke 
Oblfay 


What  now? 
SB 


Flee  ere  the  day-break ! 
Trust  not  tlqr  pemn  lo  the  Swedes ! 

WALLXN8TEIlf. 

What  now 
bin  thy  thoughts? 

axKi  (lot^A  huder  voic^ 
Trust  not  thy  person  to  these  Swedest 

WALLEliaTBIN. 

What  ia  it  then  f 
SENI  (Still  aiore  wgendy). 

0  wait  not  the  arrival  of  theae  Swedes ! 
An  evil  near  at  hand  is  threatening  thee 

From  folse  friends.   All  the  signs  stand  full  of  horror' 
Near,  near  at  hand  the  net>work  of  perditioo-^ 
Yea,  even  now  'tia  being  cast  araund  thee ! 

WAU.Blf8TKIN. 

Baptista,  diou  art  dreaming  !^Fear  befools  then 

BENI. 

Believe  not  that  an  empty  fear  deludes  me. 
Come,  read  it  in  the  planetary  aspects ; 
Read  it  thyself,  that  ruin  threatens  thee 
From  false  friends  I 

WALUBNSTKJN. 

From  the  falseness  of  my  finends 
Has  risen  the  whole  of  my  unprosperous  forcunea. 
The  wamuig  should  have  come  before.  Atpreaent 

1  need  no  revelation  from  the  stais 
T6  know  that 

8ENI. 

Come  and  see !  trust  thine  own  eyes  * 
A  fearful  sign  stands  in  the  house  oT  life— 
An  enemy  ,*  a  fiend  lurks  close  bebind 
The  radiance  of  thy  planet— O  be  wam'd  I 
Deliver  not  thyself  up  to  these  heathens. 
To  wage  a  war  against  our  holy  church. 

mALLEMwrmM  (kuikiMg  geatf jf). 
The  onde  rails  thai  wv  •  Yes,  yes!  Now 
IreooUect    This  >uncioB  with  the  Swedaa 
Did  never  please  thee— lay  thyself  to  sleeps 
Baptista  I  Sigat  like  these  I  do  not  foar. 

GORDON  («*»  during  f4e  vMe  ^  tkiadial^gwe  kat 
thimnmrkt  of  extreme  agiiatiiim,  and  now  tvrntU 
WALi^cifsnuO* 

My  Dake  and  General !  May  I  dare  preanme  f 

WALLKIfSnUf. 

Speak  freely. 

aORDOR. 

What  if  'twere  no  mere  creatioo 
Of  fbar,  if  God's  high  providence  vouchsafed 
To  interpose  ita  aid  fbr  your  deliverance. 
And  made  that  mouth  its  organ  ? 

WALLEN8TKJN. 

Ye'rebodifinrariBk! 
How  can  mishap  come  to  me  from  these  Swedes  f 
They  sought  this  junction  with  me — ^'tis  their  in- 
terest 
GORDON  {with  difficulty  svnpTBSfM^  hie  < 
But  what  if  the  arrival  of  theae  Swedes  ■ 
What  if  this  were  the  veiy  thing  that  wii^d 
Tlie  ruin  that  is  flying  to  your  temples  f 

[Flinge  hime^f  othiefmL 
Than  ia  jtt  tima,  id|f  Prince. 
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ooEDON  (mes). 
The  Khinegnve*!  sdll  fiir  off   Give  bat  the  orden, 
This  dtad^  shall  close  its  gates  upon  him. 
If  then  he  wiU  besiege  us,  let  him  tiy  it 
But  this  I  say ;  hell  find  his  own  destruction 
With  his  whole  fi>rce  before  these  ramparts,  iooDer 
Than  weary  down  the  valor  of  our  spirit 
He  shall  experience  what  a  band  of  heroes. 
Inspirited  by  an  heroic  leader, 
Is  able  to  perform.    And  if  indeed 
It  be  thy  serious  wisll  to  make  amend 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done  amissr-this,  tfaii 
WiU  touch  and  reconcile  the  Emperor 
Who  gUidly  turns  his  heart  to  thoughts  of  mercy, 
And  Friedland,  who  returns  repentant  to  him. 
Will  stand  yet  higher  in  his  Emperor^s  &vor. 
Than  e*er  he  stood  when  he  had  never  Alien. 

WALLENSTEUf  (contempiaies  km  wUh  aurprite,  remams 

tiknt  awkUe^  betraying  strong  emotion). 
Gordon — ^your  zeal  and  fervor  lead  yon  hi. 
Well,  well — an  old  friend  has  a  privilege. 
Blood,  Gordon,  has  been  flowing.    Never,  never 
Can  the  Emperor  pardon  me :  and  if  he  could. 
Yet  I— I  ne*er  could  let  myself  be  pardon'd. 
Had  I  foreknown  what  now  has  taken  place. 
That  he,  my  dearest  fiiend,  would  fall  for  me. 
My  fint  death-oflering ;  and  had  the  heart 
Spoken  to  me,  as  now  it  has  done — Gordon, 
It  may  be,  I  might  have  bethought  myself 
It  may  be  too,  I  might  not    Might  or  might  not, 
Is  now  an  idla  question.    All  too  seriously 
Has  it  begun,  to  end  in  nothidg,  Gordon ! 
Let  it  &en  have  its  coune. 

[Stepping  to  the  tnndow. 
All  dark  and  silent-^at  the  Castle  too 
All  it  now  hush'd—Light  me,  Chamberlain! 

[The  Groom  oi  tbs  Crambir,  who  had  entered 
during  the  hut  dialogue,  and  had  been  etani- 
ing  at  a  dietant^  onA  Uetemng  to  it  with 
msibleexpreetionBtf  the  deepest  interest,  ad- 
vaneesmesttremeeguatioh.andthfowehim' 
stif  at  the  DuKi's  feeu 

And  thou  too!  But  I  know  why  tUm  6ost  wish 

My  reooncUement  with  the  Emperoi. 

Poor  man !  he  hath  a  small  estate  in  CvmriMo, 

And  fears  it  will  be  forfeited  because 

He 'sm  my  service.    Am  I  dien  so  poor, 

That  I  no  longer  can  indemnify 

Bff  servants?  Well !  to  no  one  I  employ 

Means  of  compulsion.    If  *tis  thy  belief 

Tliat  Fortune  has  fled  fiom  me,  go!  fomke  me. 

Tlua  night  for  the  last  time  mayst  thou  unrobe  hm, 

And  dien  go  over  to  thy  Emperor. 

Gordon,  good  night!  I  think  to  make  a  long 

Sleep  of  it :  for  the  struggle  and  the  turmoil 

Of  this  last  day  or  two  vras  great  May 't  please  you! 

Tike  care  that  they  awake  me  not  too  early. 

[Beit  WALLEifSTKUf,cAe  Groom  of  thk  Chambkr 
Ughting  him.  Sbni  follows,  Gordon  remains 
on  Ae  darkened  stage,  following  the  Duke 
wiA  his  eye,  tm  he  disappears  attkefarAer 
emdqftkegallenf:  thenbyhisgeslmresthedld 
I  Iks  depth  ef  Us  angwk,  and 
^againslapiOar. 


tmm  eanrsisss  i 
ttgndi  leaning  € 


SCENE  IV. 

Gordon,  Botler  (oI  frU  behind  the  Scenst). 
RUTLBR  (nU  yet  come  tnlo  mewi^  the  stages 
Here  stand  in  silence  till  I  give  the  ognaL 

GORDON  (ftarCf  t^). 
Tis  he,  he  has  already  brought  ttie  murderm. 

BUTLER. 

The  lights  are  out    All  lies  in  profound  sleeps 

GORDON. 

What  shall  I  do?  Shall  I  attempt  to  save  himt 
Shall  I  call  up  the  house  ?  Alarm  the  guards? 
BDTLER  {appears,  but  scarody  on  ths  slag€i. 
A  light  gleams  hither  from  the  onridor. 
It  leads  directly  to  the  Duke's  bed.chamber. 

GORDON. 

But  then  I  break  my  oath  to  the  Emperor ; 
If  he  escape  and  strengthen  the  enemy, 
Do  I  not  hereby  call  down  upon  my  head 
All  the  dread  consequences  ? 

BOTLER  {stepping  forward). 

Hark!  Whospeafatoe? 

GORDON. 

Tis  better,  I  resign  it  to  die  hands 
Of  Providence.    For  what  am  I,  that  J 
Should  take  upon  myself  so  great  a  deed  ? 
/  have  not  murder'd  him,  if  he  be  muider'd ; 
But  an  his  rescue  were  my  act  and  deed ; 
Mfi«— and  whatever  be  the  consequences, 
I  must  sustain  them. 

BUTLER  (odsniots). 

I  should  know  dut  voioft 

GORDON. 

Butler! 

BUTLER. 

Tis  Gordon.    What  do  yoK  want  here? 
Was  it  so  late  then,  when  the  Duke  dianim'd  yoat 

GORDON. 

Your  hand  bound  up  and  m  a  scaif  ? 

BUTLER. 

Tiawomidsi 
That  nio  fought  as  he  were  fiantic,  till 
At  last  we  threw  him  on  the  ground. 
GORDON  {ikuddering). 

Botbdewlt 

BUTLER. 

Is  he  in  bed? 

GORDON. 

Ah,  Butler! 

BUTLER. 

Is  he?  Speak. 

GORDON. 

Heshall  *ic(  perish !  Not  through  yon*  The  HaafBD 
Refuses  your  mm. .  See — 'tis  wounded  I — 

BUTLER. 

There  is  no  need  of  aiy  aim. 

GORDON. 

The  most  gwltj 
Have  perish'd,  and  enough  is  given  lo  justioe. 
[The  Groom  of  the  Chamber  a<icaiic«i /»«■ 
the  gallery  mthMs  finger  onkiewto^em 
manding  sHence. 

GORDON. 

He  sleeps!  O  murder  not  the  holy  sleep! 

BUTLER. 

No!  he  shall  die  awake.  [isgef^' 
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OOKDON. 

Hn  heart  itfll  deavet 
IV)  mMf  tbingi :  he's  not  propued  to  step 
into  the  prewnoe  of  hit  God ! 

BUTLER  (fOtIV). 

God'tmerdfiil! 
aoEDON  (holds  Am). 
Gnmlni  bat  Urn  iiight*i  leqiite. 

WOTUM  {hmymg  of), 

Tbi&jmit 
Mij  ram  iD. 

oOROOfi  (AoUs  Am  ttSfy, 
Obehoor! 

BUTLDU 

UnhoHnie!  What 
Gn  that  diort  reapite  ]Hofit  him! 

GOKDON. 

O— Time 
Wofti  mintclaa.    In  one  hour  many  thousanda 
Of  gzain  of  tand  run  out ;  and  quick  e«  thejr, 
llioii^  fbUowa  thought  within  the  human  souL 
Onif  one  houz !  Your  heart  may  change  its  purpowi 
Bm  heart  may  diange  its  purpose— tome  new  tidings 
Msy  come ;  some  fortunate  event,  decisive, 
May  &U  fiom  Heaven  and  rescue  him.   O  what 
Miy  not  one  hour  achieve ! 

BUTLER. 

You  but  remind  me, 
Bam  jnamm  every  minute  is ! 

[He  ttan^  on  tkejloor. 


SCENE  V. 


Th  fksf  emitr  Magdonald,  and  Deversuz,  with  Ike 

Halberdiers. 
ooiDON  (tMimmg hinue^  bOweenkmand Ikem), 
No,  monster! 
Kist  over  my  dead  body  thou  shalt  tread. 
I oiD  not  Inre  to  see  the  accurMd  deed! 

BUTI.ER  (forcing  him  ouiqf  the  way), 
WsiUieazted  dotard! 

[TnmpeU  are  heard  in  the  ditkmce, 

JJKVEREUZ  Old  MACDONALn. 

Hark!  The  Swedish  trumpets! 
Tie  Swedes  before  the  ramparts!  Let  us  hasten! 

OORDON  [ruehu  oaQ. 
(XGod of  Mercy! 

BUTLER  (oaOing  afltr  Am). 
Governor,  to  your  post! 

QROOM  OF  THE  CHAMBER  (kuTtiee  in). 

Who daraa  make  laram  here?  Hush!  The  Duke  deeps. 

DBVERSUZ  (wiih  a  hmd  harth  voice), 
nieod,itis  time  now  to  make  larum. 

GROOM  OF  THE  CHAMBER. 

Help! 


BUTLER. 

Down  with  him! 
oiooM  or  THE  CHAMBER  (run  through  the  body  by 
DMnsuajXtfaBe  at  the  entrance  qf  the  gdOenf), 
Jesus  Aforia! 

BUTLER. 

Bant  the  doors  open. 

[7Vy  ncsl  over  Ae  body  inio  the  gallery — too 
doore  are  heard  io  crash  one  after  the  other— 
Voices  deadened  by  the  distance-^Ctash  cf 
aiwi     ihen  all  at  once  a  profound  sSlence. 


SCENE  VI. 

00UNTE88  TBRTBKT  (until  a  light). 

Her  bed-chamber  is  empty ;  die  herMU* 
Is  nowhere  to  be  found!  Tlie  Neubrunn  too, 
Who  watch'd  by  her,  is  missing.    If  she  should 
Be  flown — ^But  whither  flown?  We  must  caU  up 
Eveiy  soul  in  the  house.    How  will  the  Duke 
Bear  up  against  these  wont  bad  tidings  ?  O 
If  that  my  husband  now  were  but  retum'd 
Home  fjnoin  the  banquet ! — Hark !  I  wonder  whether 
The  Duke  is  still  awake!  I  thought  I  heard 
Voices  and  tread  of  feet  here !  I  will  go 
And  listen  at  the  door.    Hark!  what  is  that? 
Tis  hastening  up  the  steps! 


SCENE  VIL 
CouMTEBB,  Gordon. 


GORDON  (rushes  inoutqf  breath), 
Tis  a  mistake! 
Tis  not  the  Swedes— Te  must  proceed  no  further- 
Butler  !—0  God !  where  is  he  ? 

GORDON  (observing  the  Countess). 

Countess!  Say—  - 
coitntesb. 
Von  are  come  then  from  the  castle?  When's  nj 
husband? 

GORDON  (tfi  an  agony  qf  afrigkt). 
Tout  husband  .^Ask  not  !—TV»  the  r 


oountebb. 

Nottm 
Von  have  discover'd  to  me 

GORDON. 

Ontfaisnioment 
Does  Ae  worid  hang.  For  God*s  sake!  to  the  Dok«. 
While  we  are  spealdng— ^^ 

[CaBiMg  loudly, 
Boaer!  Batler!  God! 

00UNTE88. 

Why,  he  is  at  the  castle  with  my  husband. 

[Butler  camMfrom  the  OaBery, 

GORDON. 

T was  a  mistake— Tis  not  the  Swedes — ^it  is  ^ 
The  Imperialist's  Lieutenant<xeneral 
Has  sent  me  hither— will  be  here  himself 
Instantly. — ^You  must  not  proceed. 
butler. 

Too  lata.      [Gordon  (tosAef  Am«e{/'qgaMiillt«  ipoflL 

GORDON. 

OGod  of  mercy! 

OOUNTEBB. 

What  loo  lata? 
Who  will  be  here  hioMelf  ?  Octavio 
InEgm?  Treaaon!  Treason!— Where's  the  Duke? 
[She  rushes  to  the  QeOmry, 


SCENE  vm. 


(ServanU  run  across  ike  Stage fva  of  terror.  Thewhds 
Seem  must  be  ipcken  aUMy  without  fauss0» 

8ENI  (ftom  the  Gallery 
O  bloody  fiigfatful  deed! 
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oooNTBaa. 

Whatiiit,Sem? 
PAOK  {from  the  OaUery), 
O  piteoui  light ! 

[Oiker  Servanti  htulen  in  loiCft  lorolet. 

G0UNTE88. 

What  if  it  T  For  God*8  sake  I 

SEMI. 

And  do  you  aik  t 
Within  the  Doke  lies  mmder^d — and  your  husband 
Assassinated  at  the  Castle. 

[7%£  CouNTBfls  ttaitds  mdionktB. 
FKMALK  8KRTANT  {fuiiixng  acro98  the  tUige). 
Help!  Help!  the  Duchess! 

BUBO0MA8TER  (cntert). 

What  mean  diese  confused 
Loud  cries,  that  wake  the  sleepers  of  this  house  ? 

GORDON. 

Tour  house  is  cursed  to  all  eternity. 
In  your  house  doth  the  Duke  lie  murder'd ! 
•UlOOMASTm  iruaking  out). 

Heaven  fixrbid! 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Fly !  fly !  they  murder  us  all ! 

SECOND  SERVANT  (carrying  tilver  pUUe). 

That  way !  the  lower 
Passages  are  block*d  up. 

VOICE  i/rom  behind  the  Scene). 
Make  room  for  the  lieutenant-General ! 

[At  1he$e  voordt  the  Codntbss  starts  from  her  stupor^ 
collects  hersdf  and  retires  suddenly. 
VOICE  (from  behind  the  Scene). 
Kmp  back  the  people!  Guard  the  door! 


SCENE  IX 


3b  these  enters  Octavio  Piccolomini  with  aU  his 
TVom.  Al  the  same  time  Devereux  and  Macdon- 
ALD  enter  from  the  Corridor  with  the  Halberdiers. 
— Wallen8tein*s  dead  body  is  carried  over  the 
bade  part  qf  the  Stage,  wrapped  in  a  piece  qf  crim- 
son tapestry. 

OCTAVIO  [entering  abruptly). 
It  must  not  be !  It  is  not  possible ! 
Butler!  Gordon! 
1 11  not  believe  it    Say,  No ! 

[Gordon,  without  answering,  points  with  his  hand  to 
the  Body  ef  Wallenstein  asiti*  carried  over 
the  back  <f  the  Stage.  Octavio  looks  that  way, 
and  stands  overpowered  with  horror. 

DEVEREUX  {to  BuTLER). 

Heie  it  die  golden  fleece— Ae  Duke's  sword — 

MACDONALD. 

Is  it  your  order — 

BiTTLBR  {pointing  to  Octavio). 

Here  stands  he  who  now 
Hath  the  sole  power  to  inue  orders. 

[I>BVEREt7X  and  Macdonald  retire  with  marks  cf 
obeisanoe.    One  drops  away  tfier  the  other, 
tUl  only  Butler,  Octavio,  and  Gordon 
remainonthe  Stage. 
octavio  {turning  to  Butlbi). 
Was  that  my  purpose,  Butler,  mheia  we  parted? 
O  God  of  Justice ! 

To  diee  I  lift  my  band !  I  am  not  guilty 
Of  dm  feol  deed. 


BUTLER. 

Tour  hand  is  pure.   Ton  have 
Avail*d  youzself  of  mine. 

OCTAVIO. 

Merdleesman! 
Thus  to  abuse  the  orders  of  thy  LMd— 
And  stain  thy  Emperor's  holy  name  with  nmdii; 
With  bloody,  most  acciused  i 

BUTLER  {calmly). 
I've  but  fulfill'd  the  Emperor's  own  i 

OCTAVIO. 

0  curse  of  kings. 

Infusing  a  dread  life  into  their  words. 
And  linking  to  the  sudden  transient  thought 
The  unchangeable  irrevocable  deed. 
Was  there  necessity  for  such  an  eager 
Dispatch  7  Couldst  thoa  not  grant  the  merciful 
A  time  for  mercy  ?  Time  is  man's  good  AngeL 
To  leave  no  interval  between  the  sentence, 
And  the  fulfilment  of  it,  doth  beseem 
God  only,  the  immutable ! 

BUTLER. 

For  what 
Rail  3rou  against  me  ?  What  is  my  oSoace  ? 
The  Empire  from  a  fearful  enemy 
Have  I  deliver'd,  and  expect  reward. 
The  single  difference  betwixt  you  and  me 
Is  this :  you  placed  the  arrow  in  the  bow ; 

1  pull'd  the  string.    You  sow'd  blood,  and  yet  stia^ 
Astonish'd  that  blood  is  come  up.    I  always 
Knew  what  I  did,  and  therefore  no  result 

Hath  power  to  frighten  or  surprise  my  spirit 

Have  you  aught  else  to  order?  for  thoa  instant 

I  make  my  best  speed  to  V^eima ;  place 

My  Ueeding  sword  before  my  Emperor's  Throns, 

And  hope  to  gain  the  applause  which  undelaying 

And  punctual  obedience  may  demand 

From  a  just  judge,  [Eat  BimB 


SCENE  X. 


7b  these  enter  the  Countess  Tertbkt,  pale  and  Us 
ordered.  Her  utterance  is  slow  andfekde,  ami  i» 
impassioned. 

OCTAVIO  {meeting  het^. 
O  Countess  Tertsky !  These  are  the  raeolts 
Of  lucklen  unblest  deeds. 

COUNTESS. 

They  are  the  fruiii 
Of  your  contrivances.    The  duke  is  dead. 
My  husband  too  is  dead,  the  Duchess  struggles 
In  the  pangs  of  death,  my  niece  has  disappear'd. 
This  house  of  splendor,  and  of  princely  glory. 
Doth  now  stand  desolated :  the  affrighted  servaot 
Rush  forth  through  all  its  doors.    I  am  the  lart 
Therein ;  I  shut  it  up,  and  here  deliver 
The  keys. 

OCTAVIO  {with  a  deep  angviA). 
O  Countess!  my  house  loo  is  desolate. 

COITNTESS. 

Who  next  is  to  be  murder'd!  Who  is  next 
To  be  maltreated  ?  Lo!  the  Duke  is  dead. 
The  Emperor's  vengeance  may  be  padfied! 
^nre  the  old  servants ;  let  not  their  fideliiy 
Be  imputed  to  the  &ithful  as  a  crime-— 
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Tte  eril  deftmy  mrprised  my  brother 
Tbo  nddenly :  he  could  not  think  on  them. 

OOTAYIO. 

Speik  not  of  vengeance !  Speak  not  of  maltreatment ! 

IIm  Emperor  is  appeased ;  the  heavy  ftult 

Htdi  heavily  been  expiated — nothing 

Denended  fiom  the  father  to  the  daughter, 

Except  his  glory  and  his  Mrvices. 

ThtB  Empreaa  hooori  your  adveiaity, 

TUai  part  in  jronr  afflictiona,  opens  to  you 

Her  motherly  arms !  Therefi>re  nofiutherftan; 

Tidd  yooiself  np  in  hope  and  confidence 

To  the  Imperial  Grace! 

oodNTiflB  {wiih  her  eye  raited  to  hetnem) 
To  Ae  glkce  and  mercy  of  a  greater  Master 
Do  I  yidd  up  myself    Where  shall  the  body 
Of  the  Doke  have  its  place  of  final  rest? 
In  the  Chartreuse,  which  he  himself  did  found 
AtGilschin,  rest  the  Countess  Wallenstein; 
And  by  her  side,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
For  his  firrt  fortunes,  gratefully  he  wish'd 
He  might  sometime  repose  in  death !  O  let  him 


Be  buried  diere.  And  likewise,  for  my  husband's 
,  I  ask  the  like  grace.    The  Emperor 


my  bu 
i  Emp 
Ii  now  proprietor  of  all  our  Castles. 
T\m  sure  may  well  be  granted  us— one  sepulchre 
Beade  the  sepulchres  of  our  fbreftthers ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Countess,  you  tremble,  you  turn  pale ! 

I  {reaeeemblet  aU  her  power$,  and  tpedke  wUk 
energy  and  Sgtuty). 

Yon  think 


More  worthily  of  me,  than  to  believe 
I  would  survive  the  down&ll  of  my  house. 
We  did  not  hold  ourselves  too  mean  to  grasp 
After  a  numarch's  crown — Ae  crown  did  Fate 
Deny,  but  not  the  feeling  and  the  spirit 
That  to  the  crown  belong !  We  deem  a 
Courageous  death  more  worthy  of  our  firee  statioo 
Than  a  dishooor'd  life. — ^I  have  taken  poimi. 

OOTAVIO. 

Help!  Help!  Support  her! 

COUNTKSa. 

Nay,  it  is  loo  late. 
In  a  few  momenti  is  my  fate  acoompUdi'd. 

[Ecil  Couirmv 

GORDON. 

O  house  of  death  and  horrors ! 

[An  Officer  ei^lertt  and  hringt  a  UUer  wiA  ike 
great  teaL 
GORDON  {aleps  forward  and  mem  AmX 
Whatisthk? 
It  is  &e  Imperial  Seal 

[He  reade  the  addrete^  and  detivere  the  leUer  1o 
OcTAVio  with  a  lock  of  reproatk,  and  with 
anemph€ui»  on  the  word. 
To  the  Prince  Piccolomini. 

{OcTAVio,  wUh  hie  wheU  frame  e^qntetiveiifiid* 
denanguitht  raisee  hie  eyee  to  I 

Cne  Curtain  dropt.) 


ITfir  iFaU  of  itoDeaiiCerre; 

AN  fflSTORIC  DRAMA. 


DEDICATION. 


TDH.  MARTIN,  ESQ. 

OF  JESUS  C0LLB6E.  CABfBRIDGE. 

DliUiSlB, 

AodPT,  as  a  small  testimony  of  my  grateful  attach- 
aient,  the  fbllowing  Dramatic  Poem,  in  which  I  have 
eadeavored  to  detail,  in  an  interesting  form,  the  &11 
of  s  man,  whose  great  bad  actions  have  cast  a  die* 
sMrous  lustre  on  his  name.  In  the  execution  of  the 
noriL,  as  intricacy  of  plot  could  not  have  been  at- 
lempied  without  a  gross  violation  of  recent  facts,  it 
bss  been  my  sole  aim  to  imitate  the  impassioned  and 
hig^  ^furative  language  of  the  French  Oraton, 
•Dd  10  develop  the  characters  of  the  chief  actors  on 
t  vast  stage  of  honors. 


Yours  fraternally. 


aT.CoURIDGI. 


Jw»  Comw,  SepkmUr  tS,  1794. 


THE  FALL  OF  ROBESFIERRB. 


ACT  L 


SCENE,  The  TmOeriet. 


The  tempest  gathers — ^be  it  mine  to  seek 
A  friendly  shelter,  ere  it  bursts  upon  him. 
But  where  ?  and  how  ?  I  fear  the  Tyrant's  i 
Sudden  in  action,  fertile  in  resource, 
And  rising  awful  'mid  impending  ruins; 
In  splendor  gloomy,  as  the  midnight  meteor, 
That  fearless  thwarts  the  elemental  wa^ 
When  last  in  secret  conference  we  met, 
He  scowl'd  upon  me  with  sospicioaB  rage, 
Making  his  ejre  the  inmate  of  mw  bosom. 
I  know  he  sooras  me— and  I  ftel,  I  hate  hii»— 
Yet  thera  is  in  him  diat  which  mskea  ma  VntMe ! 

[EWl 
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^ifdm  Taluek  and  Lbqkndrb. 

TALUXN. 

It  WM  BtRtro,  Ltgendre !  didit  ibaa  maik  himf 
Abrapt  he  toro'd,  yet  Unger'd  ai  he  went, 
And  towaidi  ni  cait  a  look  of  donbtftd  meamng. 

UDQENDEK. 

I  iDaA*d  hhn  well.  I  met  his  eye's  last  glance; 

It  menaced  not  so  proudly  as  of  yore. 

Bfethooght  he  would  have  spoke— but  that  he  dared 

not — 
6adi  agitation  darken'd  on  his  brow. 

TALUKN. 

TwBS  alMistmsting  guilt  that  kept  from  bunting 
Th'  iinprisoo'd  secret  struggling  in  the  fetce : 
E'en  as  the  sudden  breeze  upstarting  onwards 
Hniries  the  thundcKsloud,  that  poised  awhile 
9ung  in  mid  air,  red  with  its  mutinous  burtiien. 

LIQKNDEE. 

Perfidious  Traitor^— still  afraid  to  bask 
In  the  friU  blaze  of  power,  the  rustling  serpent 
Lurks  in  the  thicket  of  the  Tyrant's  greatness, 
Erer  prepared  to  sting  who  shelters  him. 
Each  thought,  each  action  in  himself  converges ; 
And  love  and  friendship  on  his  coward  heart 
Shine  like  the  powerless  sun  on  polar  ice : 
To  all  attach'd,  by  turns  deserting  all. 
Cunning  and  dark — a  necessary  villain! 

TALUEN. 

Tet  much  depends  upon  him — ^well  you  know 
With  plausible  harangue  'tis  his  to  paint 
Defeat  like  ^Hctory — and  blind  the  mob 
'With  truth-mix'd  falsehood.    They,  led  on  by  him. 
And  wild  of  head  to  work  their  own  destruction» 
Suf^wrt  with  uproar  what  he  plans  in  darkness. 

UEOKNDRK. 

O  what  a  precious  name  is  Liberty 

To  scare  or  cheat  the  simple  into  slaves ! 

Tes— vire  must  gain  him  over :  by  dark  hints 

Well  show  enough  to  rouse  his  watchful  fears. 

Till  die  cold  coward  blaze  a  patriot 

O  Danton !  muider'd  friend !  assist  my  counsels — 

Hover  around  me  on  sad  memory's  wings. 

And  pour  thy  daring  vengeance  in  my  heart 

Tallien !  if  but  to-morrow's  fateful  sun 

Beholds  fht  Tyrant  living — we  are  dead ! 

TALLIEN. 

Tet  his  keen  eye  that  flashes  mighty  meanings — 

LEOENDEE. 

Fear  not— or  rather  fear  th'  alternative. 

And  seek  for  courage  e'en  in  cowardice. 

But  see— hither  he  comes — ^let  us  away ! 

His  brother  with  him,  and  the  bloody  Coutfaon, 

And  high  of  haughty  spirit,  young  SlJust 

[ExatnL 

EMsr  I^OBBsnEiRB.  Couthon,  StJubt,  and 
HoBEsriEaRE  Junior. 

ROBESPIXRRX. 

What!  did  La  Fayette  fall  before  my  power? 
And  did  I  conquer  Rohmd's  spodess  virtues  f 
The  fervent  eloquence  of  Vergniaud's  tongue  f 
And  Brissotls  dioughtful  soul  unbribed  and  boldf 
Did  ssalot  armies  haste  in  vain  to  save  diem  f 
What!  did  th' assasnn's  dagger  ahn  its  poini 
Vain,  as  a  <lrsiMi  of  muidor,  gt  my  bosom  f 


And  shall  I  dread  the  soft  luxurious  lUUenf 
Til' Adonis  Tallien  f  banquet-hunting  TslHenf 
Wm,  whose  heart  flutters  at  die  dice-box!  Hha, 
Who  ever  on  the  harlots'  downy  pillow 
Resigns  his  head  impure  to  feverish  slumben! 

BT-JU8T. 

I  cannot  fear  him — jret  we  must  not  scorn  hiik 
Was  it  not  Antony  that  conquer'd  Brutus, 
Th' Adonis,  banquet-hunting  Antony? 
The  state  is  not  yet  purified :  and  though 
The  stream  runs  dear,  yet  at  the  bottom  fies 
The  thick  black  sediment  of  all  the  ActioM 
It  needs  no  magic  hand  to  stir  it  up ! 

OOOTHON. 

0  we  did  wrong  to  spare  diem — fatal  error! 
Why  lived  Legendre,  iidien  that  Danton  died? 
And  CoUot  d'Herbois  dangerous  in  crimes! 
Fve  fear'd  him,  since  his  iron  heart  endured 
To  make  of  Lyons  one  vast  human  shambles; 
Compared  with  which  the  sun-scortih'd  wiklemea 
Of  Zara  were  a  smiling  paradise. 

8TSJU8T. 

Righdy  thou  judgest,  Couthon !  He  ia  one, 

Who  flies  fjpom  silent  solitary  anguish. 

Seeking  forgetful  peace  amid  the  jar 

Of  elements.   The  howl  of  maniac  uproar 

Lulk  to  sad  sleep  the  memory  of  hinnelf 

A  calm  is  fatal  to  him— 'then  he  feels 

The  dire  upboilings  of  the  storm  within  him. 

A  tiger  mad  with  inward  wounds. ^I  dread 

The  fierce  and  restless  turbulence  of  guilt 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Is  not  the  commune  ours  ?   The  stem  tribunal! 
Dumas?  and  Vivier?  Fleuriot?  and  Louvet? 
And  Henriot?  Well  denounce  a  hundred,  nor 
Shall  they  behold  to-morrow's  sun  roll  westward. 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

Nay— I  am  sick  of  blood ;  my  aching  heart 
Reviews  the  long,  long  train  of  hideous  horroiB 
That  still  have  gloom'd  the  rise  of  the  republic 

1  should  have  died  before  Toulon,  when  war 
Became  the  patriot! 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Most  unwordiy  wish ! 
He,  whose  heart  sickens  at  the  blood  of  trsiton^ 
Would  be  himself  a  traitor,  were  he  not 
A  coward !  Tis  congenial  souls  alone 
Shed  tears  of  sorrow  for  each  other's  &te. 
O  thou  art  brave,  my  brother !  and  thine  eye 
Full  firmly  shines  amid  the  groaning  batUe— 
Yet  in  thine  heart  the  woman-form  of  pity 
Asserts  too  large  a  share,  an  ill-timed  guest! 
There  is  unsoundness  in  the  state— To-morrow 
Shall  see  it  cleansed  by  wholesome  massacre! 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

Beware!  already  do  the  secdons  murmur— 
**  O  the  great  glorious  patriot  Robespierre— 
The  tynud  gvardian  of  the  countiy's/reetoi.^ 

COUTBON. 

Twere  lolly  sure  to  work  great  deeds  by  hahres! 
Much  I  suspect  the  darksome  fickle  heart 
Of  ooklBanere! 

ROBESPIERRE. 

I  see  the  villain  in  him ! 

ROIBSPIIRRK  JUNIOR. 

If  he— if  aU  ibnake  die^— what  remaioi  f 
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llyi^  dw  steeUtroog  Rectltode  of  fOol 
And  Vvnrty  taUime  'mid  ciiclixig  Tirtiim! 
lit  poA  Vicloriet,  my  cotmsela  ibrm'd, 
CUl  Hdk  anHmd  me  with  Bun^littering  piumei, 
WkSa^  Ae  daiti  of  calumny  ftll  pointleH. 

[EgaaU  cmUri.  Manet  Couthon. 

COOTHON  (JObtf). 

SoifadecetreounelTet!  What  goodly  virtnei 
Bkn  on  die  poiaoiioiia  brancheB  of  ambition! 
fltin^Bobaqiene!  thou'ltgaardthyooimtry'sfieedoin 
Tb  d«qioti»  in  all  the  patriot's  pomp. 
While  Cbudence,  'mid  the  mob's  applauding  demon, 
Seeps  in  thine  ear,norwhispen — blood-stain'd  tyrant! 
Tel  wbat  is  Cdnscienoe  f  Superstition's  dream, 
Mdking  sndi  deep  impression  on  our  sleep — 
Tim  kmg  th'  awaken'd  breast  retains  its  horron! 
Bat  he  letoma— and  with  him  comes  Barrere. 

[Exit  CouTBOif. 

EHier  RommEM  and  RumK. 

moBisrinutx. 
Tliere  is  no  danger  bat  in  cowardice^ — 
Bnitre !  we  wuke  the  danger,  when  we /ear  it 
We  hive  sndi  ibice  without,  as  will  suspend 
Hiseoldaiid  trembling  treachery  of  these  memben. 

BABKEMB. 

Twin  be  a  pause  of  terror. — 

momrnotEB. 

But  to  whom? 
Sete  Ae  dKnrt-Uved  slumber  of  the  tempest, 
Gsdiering  in  strength  anew.  The  dastard  traitran! 
Molfli,  diat  would  undermine  the  rooted  oak ! 
Apnee^— «  flumeiifs  pause !— Tis  all  (heir  l{fe. 


mOBBSnXRRK. 

niere  are  who  wish  my  ruin — ^but  1 11  make  them 
Blush  fiir  the  crime  in  blood ! 


Nay,  but  I  tell  theo. 
Thou  art  too  fond  of  slaughtei^-and  the  right 
(If  ri^  it  be)  workest  by  most  foul  means! 

ROBlSriXRRZ. 

Sdf<entering  Fear  !  how  well  thou  canst  ape  Herey  / 
Too  fond  of  slaughter !-— matchless  hypocrite ! 
Thought  Barrere  so,  when  Brissot,  Danton  died  t 
Thought  Barrere  so,  when  through  the  streammg 


Of  Paris  red-eyed  Massacre  o'e^wearied 
Reel'd  heavily,  intoxicate  with  blood  f 
And  when  (O  heavens !)  in  Lyons*  death-red  sqime 
Sick  Fancy  groan'd  o'er  putrid  hiUs  of  slaiur 
Didst  thou  not  fiercely  laugh,  and  bless  the  day  t 
Why,  thou  hast  been  the  mouth-piece  of  all  honon^ 
And,  like  a  blood-hound,  crouch'd  for  murder!  Now 
Aloof  thou  standest  from  the  tottering  pillar, 
Or,  like  a  frighted  child  behind  its  mother, 
Hidest  thy  pale  face  in  the  skirts  oP— JMercy/ 


BAKRIRE* 

HMfieedom  of  debate— 


Tst  aneh  they  taOt— and  pbusible  their  speech. 
Goidion's  decree  has  given  sudi  powers,  thal^ 


Thatwhatf 


Transparent  mask ! 
Tbey  wish  to  dog  the  wheels  of  government, 
Forang  the  hand  that  guides  the  vast  machine 
To  bribe  them  to  their  duty — EngUth  patriots ! 
Aie  not  the  congregated  clouds  of  war 
Bbek  an  around  us  ?  In  our  very  vitals 
Woib  not  the  king-bred  poison  of  rebellion  ? 
817,  what  shall  counteract  the  selfish  plottings 
Of  wretches,  cold  of  heart,  nor  awed  by  fears 
Of  lum,  whose  power  directs  th*  eternal  justice  t 
Tenor?  or  secretsapping  gold  f  The  first 
Heavy,  but  transient  as  ^e  ills  that  cause  it; 
And  10  the  virtuous  patriot  reoder'd  light 
B7  Ae  necessities  that  gave  it  birth : 
The  odier  fouls  the  fount  of  the  republic, 
Uikmg  it  tkm  poUuted  to  all  ages; 
Inoeaktes  the  state  with  a  slow  venom, 
IWt,  once  imbibed,  must  be  continued  ever. 
Mywlf  inoorruptible,  I  ne'er  oould  bribe  them— 
Tlienfare  they  hate  me. 


O  prodigality  of  eloquent  anger ! 

Why  now  I  see  thou 'rt  weak— thy  case  is  deipanfB  3 

The  cool  ferodooB  Robespierre  tum'd  scolder ! 

E0BB8PIEBEE. 
Who  fVom  a  bad  man's  bosom  wards  the  blow 
Reserves  the  whetted  dagger  ibr  his  own. 
Denounced  twice— and  twice  I  saved  his  lifo!  iEtk, 


Are  the  BectioiiB  fiiaiidly  f 


The  sections  will  support  them— diere'B  the  point! 
No !  he  can  never  weather  out  the  stonn-* 
Tet  he  is  sudden  in  revenge— No  BBOie ! 
ImiMtawaytoTallien.  {FtU. 


SCENE  dkmgeetolkehomee  ^  ASBLaioc 
Adelaide  enters,  speaking  to  a  Seevamt. 

ADELAIDE. 

Didst  dioo  present  (he  letter  that  I  gave  theef 
Did  TaUien  answer,  hct  would  soon  retnmf 

SEEVAMT. 

He  is  m  the  'I>iilleries— with  him  Legendre— 
In  deep  discourse  they  seem'd ;  as  I  approach'd, 
He  waved  his  hand  as  bidding  me  retire : 
I  did  not  interrupt  him.  [Retume  tkt  letter, 

ADELAIDE. 

Thou  didst  rightly. 

[Exit  Seetant. 
O  this  new  freedom!  at  how  dear  a  price 
We've  bought  theseeminggood!  The  peaceful  virtnea^ 
And  every  blandishment  <^  private  life. 
The  fitther's  cares,  the  mother's  Ibnd  endearment, 
All  sacrificed  to  liberty's  wikl  riot 
The  winged  hours,  that  scatter'd  roses  roimd  ma, 
Languid  and  sad  drag  their  slow  course  akMig, 
And  shake  big  gall-drops  fimn  their  heavy  wings^ 
But  I  will  steal  away  these  anxioos  tboa^tts 
By  the  soft  knguishment  of  warbled  airs^ 
If  haply  mekidies  mi^  loU  the  aoiBe 
Of  Bonow  for  a  wfaUa 
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iSqftMittie), 
Enter  Tallsmh, 

TALUBN. 

Bfuiic,  my  love  T  O  breathe  again  that  air ! 

Soft  none  of  pain,  it  loothefl  die  weary  aonl 

Of  care,  tweet  as  the  whispered  breeze  of  eyenmg 

That  plays  around  the  nek  nuin*t  throbbing  templei. 

SONG. 

TeU  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
May  domestic  peace  be  found  f 
Halcyon  daughter  of  the  ekies, 
Far  on  fearful  wing  she  fliee, 
Fnmi  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state, 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate. 

In  a  oottaged  vole  she  dwells, 
liif  ning  to  the  Sabbath  bells ! 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honor's  meeker  mien, 
Love,  the  fire  of  pleasing  fears, 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears ; 
And,  conscious  of  the  post  employ, 
Memory,  bosom«pring  of  joy. 


I  thank  thee,  Adelaide !  't  was  sweet,  though  moumfiiL 
Bat  why  thy  brow  o'ercast,  thy  cheek  so  wan? 
llMm  look'st  as  a  lorn  maid  beside  some  stream 
T%at  sig^  away  the  soul  in  fond  despairing. 
While  Sorrow  sad.  like  the  dank  willow  near  her, 
Hangs  o'er  the  troubled  fountain  of  her  eye. 

AnKLAIDK. 

Ah !  mther  let  me  ask  what  mystery  bwers 
On  TaOien's  darken'd  brow.  Thou  dost  me 
Tlqr  soul  distempered,  can  my  heart  be  tranquil  f 

TALUSN. 

Ten  me,  by  whom  thy  brother's  bkiod  was  spilt  ? 
Asks  he  not  vengeance  on  these  patriot  murderers  t 
It  has  been  borne  too  tamely.    Fears  and  curses 
Groan  on  our  midnight  beds,  and  e'en  our  dreams 
Threaten  the  assassin  hand  of  Robespierre. 
He  dies  I — nor  has  the  plot  escaped  Us  fears. 

ADKLAinS. 

Tet— yet— be  cautious !  much  I  fear  tKe  Comnrane— 
The  tyrant's  creatures,  and  their  &te  wiUi  his 
Fast  link'd  in  close  indissoluble  union. 
The  IWe  Convention— 

TALUCN. 

Hate  him  as  they  fear  him, 
Impatient  of  the  chain,  resolved  and  ready. 

ADBLAIDK. 

Th'  enthuoast  mob,  Confuskm's  lawless 


TALLODf. 

Thay  are  awaary  of  bis  stem  morality, 
TbfB  ftiMDask'd  offipiing  of  ferockxia  pride. 
!%•  sedioos  too  support  the  delegates : 
AU— an  is  outs !  e*en  now  the  vital  air 
Of  libei^,  condensed  awhile,  is  bursting 
(Force  irresistible !)  from  its  conpressare— 
To  shatter  the  arch-chemist  in  the  eiploiion! 


Enter  BiLLAUD  Vaueniies  mti  Bodidor  l'Ooi. 
[Adelaide  rdSm, 

BOUBDON  L'oISE. 

Tallien!  was  this  a  time  for  amorous  confereocs! 
Henriot,  the  tyrant's  most  devoted  creature. 
Marshals  the  force  of  Paris :  the  fierce  club. 
With  Vivier  at  their  head,  in  loud  acclaim 
Have  sworn  to  make  the  guillotine  in  blood 
Float  on  the  sca£R>ld. — ^But  who  comes  heref 

Enter  Babeere  <i6riy%. 

BABEERE. 

Say,  are  ye  friends  to  Freedom  t  lam  ha^s! 
Let  us,  forgetful  of  all  common  feuds, 
RaUy  around  her  shrine !  E'en  now  dbe  tyrtat 
Concerts  a  plan  of  instant  i 


BILLACD  VAEEIfNEB. 

Away  to  the  Convention !  with  tbat  voice 
So  on  the  herald  of  glad  victory. 
Rouse  their  fidlen  spirits,  thunder  in  diair  ears 
The  names  of  tyrant,  plunderer,  assassm ! 
The  violent  workings  of  my  soul  within 
Anticipate  the  monster's  blood  ? 

[Cry  from  the  street  qf-^No  Tyrant!  Dam  wk 
ike  Tyrant!" 

TALLIEN. 

Hear  ye  that  outcry  7— If  the  trembling  membeis 
Even  for  a  moment  hold  his  fiite  suspended, 
I  swear,  by  the  holy  poniard  that  stabb'd  Cnsr, 
This  dagger  probes  his  heart! 

[Euiaamm 


ACT  n. 

SCENE.— 7^  Comoentim, 

E0BE8PIERRE  (mount»  the  TYibune). 
Once  more  befits  it  that  the  voice  of  Truth, 
FeariesB  in  innocence,  though  leaguer'd  round 
By  Envy  and  her  hateful  brood  of  hell. 
Be  heard  amid  this  hall ;  once  more  befits 
The  patriot,  whose  prophetic  eye  so  oft 
Has  pierced  through  faction's  veil,  to  flash  on  < 
Of  deadliest  import    Mouldering  in  the  grave 
Sleeps  Capet's  caitifif  corse ;  my  daring  hand 
Levell'd  to  earth  his  blood-cemented  throne. 
My  voice  declared  his  guilt,  and  sdrr'd  up  France 
To  call  for  vengeance.    I  too  dug  the  grave 
Where  sleep  the  Girondists,  detested  band ! 
Long  with  the  show  of  freedom  they  abused 
Her  ardent  sons.    Long  time  the  well-tum'd  phrue. 
The  high-fraught  sentence,  and  the  lofty  tone 
Of  declamation,  tbunder'd  in  this  hall. 
Till  reason  'midst  a  labjrrinth  of  wordis 
Perplex'd,  in  silence  seera'd  to  3rield  assent 
I  durst  oppose.    Soul  of  my  honor'd  fiiend ! 
Spirit  of  Marat,  upon  thee  I  call — 
Thou  know'st  me  faithful,  know'st  with  what  wans 

zeal 
I  urged  the  cause  of  justice,  stripped  the  mask 
Fnmi  Faction's  deadly  visage,  and  destroy'd 
Her  traitor  brood.  Whose  patriot  arm  hurl'd  dowo 
Hebert  and  Rousin,  and  the  villain  firiends 
Of  Danton,  foul  apostate !  those,  who  kog 
Madt'd  Treason's  ibrm  in  liberty's  foir  garb^ 
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Loiy  deluged  Fmioe  wiUi  blood,  and  done  defy 

OMnpoteoce!  bat  I,  it  eeeim,  am  &lae! 

I  am  a  tnitor  loo !  I — Robeepierre! 

I-at  whoie  name  the  daataid  deepot  brood 

Look  pale  with  iear,  and  call  on  ninti  to  help  tham! 

Wbo  dares  accuse  mef  who  riull  dare  behe 

Mf  ipotleM  name  ?  Speak,  ye  accomplice  band. 

Of  what  am  I  accuied  f  of  what  atrange  erime 

b  MfP"'^^"  Robeepierre  accuied, 

Tltat  through  this  hall  the  buzs  of  discontent 

Swoklmanniir?  who  shall  speak? 

BUJUkUD  TAUBlfim. 

O  patriot  toogne, 
Bslying  the  firal  heart!  Who  was  it  urged, 
Fneiidly  to  tyianta,  that  accumt  decree 
Whose  mfluence,  brooding  o'er  this  hallow'd  hall. 
Has  chill'd  each  tongue  to  silence.    Who  destrqy'd 
Ihe  fieedom  of  debate,  and  carried  through 
Hm  6tal  law,  that  doom'd  die  delegates, 
Unhsard  before  their  equals,  to  the  bar 
Where  cruelty  sat  throned,  and  murder  reign'd 
With  her  Dumas  coequal?  Sajr — thou  roan 
Of  mi^ty  ekxiaence,  whose  law  was  that? 

COUTHON. 

Thit  law  was  mine.    I  urged  it — ^I  proposed — 
The  voice  of  France  assembled  in  her  sons 
Afiitsd,  though  the  tame  and  timid  voice 
Of  traitofi  nmrmnr'd.    I  advised  that  law — 
IjoMifyiL    It  waa  wise  and  good. 

BARURX. 

Oh,  wondrous  wise,  and  most  convenient  too! 
I  hnre  kmg  mark'd  thee,  Robespierre — and  now 
I^odaim  thee  traitor — tyrant ! 

[Loud  i^plaute$. 


It  is  welL 
I  aiB  a  tsutor !  oh,  Oiat  I  had  fidlen 
Whan  Regnault  liAed  high  the  murderous  knife ; 
Begnault,  the  instrument  belike  of  those 
Who  now  themselves  would  &in  assassinate, 
And  legahxe  their  murden.    I  stand  here 
Ad  isolated  patriot— hemm'd  around 
B7  frction's  noisy  pack ;  beset  and  bay*d 
%  the  foul  heU-hotmds  ^ho  know  no  escape 
Fran  Justice*  outstretched  arm,  but  by  the  force 
1W  pierces  through  her  breast 

[Msrancr*,  and  ahouts  of-^Down  wiik  Ikt  tyrant 

ROBISriXlllB. 

Naf  ,  but  I  will  be  heard.  There  was  a  time, 
When  Robespierre  began,  the  loud  applauses 
Of  honest  patriots  drown'd  the  honest  sound, 
to  times  are  changed,  and  villany  prevails. 

COLLOT  D'HEasoia. 
No— Tillany  shall  folL    France  could  not  Inook 
A  monarch's  sway — sounds  the  dictator's  name 
More  soothing  to  her  ear? 

BOURDON  L'oISI. 

Rattle  her  chains 
More  musically  now  than  when  the  hand 
Of  Briasot  forged  her  fetters,  or  the  crew 
Of  Herbert  thundered  out  their  blasphemies. 
And  Dsnton  talk'd  of  virtue? 


Oh,  that  BrisKA 
W<fe  here  again  to  thunder  in  this  h«>^H, 
IW  Herbert  lived,  and  Denton's  giant  fonn 
«C 


Scowl'd  once  again  defiance !  so  my  soul 
Might  cope  with  worthy  foes. 

People  of  Fnjaoe, 
Hear  me !  Beneath  the  vengeance  of  the  law, 
TAitors  have  perish'd  countless ;  more  survive : 
The  hydra-hesMied  faction  lifts  anew 
Her  daring  fiont,  and  fruitful  from  her  wound% 
Cautious  from  past  defeats,  contrives  new  wiles 
Against  the  sons  of  Freedom. 

TALLUIf. 

Freedom  lives! 
Oppression  falls— for  France  has  folt  her  chains^ 
Has  burst  them  toa    Who  traitor-like  stept  fotth 
Amid  the  hall  of  Jacobins  to  save 
Camille  Desmoulins,  and  the  venal  wretch 
D'Eglantine? 

ROBBBPIXRRX. 

I  did — ^for  I  thought  them  honest 
And  Heaven  fbrefend  that  vengeance  ere  should  atakm 
Ere  justice  doom'd  the  blow. 

Traitor,  thon  didst. 
Yes,  the  accompUoe  of  their  dark  designs, 
Awhile  didst  thou  defend  them,  when  the  stoim 
Lower'd  at  safe  distance.   When  the  clouds  flown'd 

darker, 
Fear'd  ibr  yourself  and  leA  them  to  their  fote. 
Oh,  I  have  mark'd  thee  long,  and  through  the  veil 
Seen  thy  foul  projects.    Yes,  ambitious  man, 
Self'Will'd  dictator  o'er  the  realm  of  France, 
The  vengeance  thou  hast  plann'd  for  patriots 
Falls  on  thy  head.   Look  how  thy  brother's  deeds 
Dishonor  thine !  He  the  firm  patriot. 
Thou  the  foul  parricide  of  liberty! 

ROBKSriBRRB  JUNIOR. 

Barrere    attempt  not  meanly  to  divide 
Me  from  my  brodier.   I  partake  his  guilt. 
For  I  partake  his-virtue. 

ROBSBPIKRRS. 

Brother,  by  my  sool 
More  dear  I  hold  thee  to  my  heart,  that  thus 
With  me  thou  dareet  to  tread  the  dangerous  paft 
Of  virtue,  than  that  Nature  twined  her  cords 
Of  kindred  round  us. 

BARRXRS. 

Yes,  allied  in  guilt. 
Even  as  in  blood  ye  are.    Oh,  thou  wbrst  wretch. 
Thou  worse  than  Sylla !  hast  thou  not  proscribed. 
Yea,  in  most  foul  anticipation  slaughter'd. 
Each  patriot  representative  of  France  ? 

BOURDON  L'OISI. 

Was  not  the  ]nmnger  CoBsar  too  to  reign 
O'er  all  our  valiant  armies  in  the  soutih. 
And  stiU  continue  there  his  merchant  wiles  7 

ROBE8PIERRX  JUNIOR. 

His  merchant  wiles!  Oh,  grant  me  patience.  Heaven! 
Was  it  by  merchant  wiles  I  gain'd  you  back 
Toulon,  when  proudly  on  her  captive  towers 
Waved  high  the  English  flag?  or  fought  I  then 
With  merchant  wiles,  when  sword  in  hand  I  led 
Your  troops  to  conquest  ?  Fought  I  merchant-like. 
Or  barter'd  I  for  victoiy,  when  death 
Strode  o'er  the  reeking  streets  with  giant  stride. 
And  shook  his  ebon  plumes,  and  sternly  smiled 
Amid  the  bloody  banquet  ?  when  appall'd. 
The  hireliDg  sons  of  England  spread  the  safl 
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Of  nfi}^,  foo^t  Ilike  a  merchaiit  then? 
Oh,  patienoe !  patieiice! 

BOURDON  L'onE. 

How  tihii  younger  tyrant 
Afoatfaa  oat  defianoe  to  us !  eyen  to 
He  had  led  on  the  anniea  of  the  londi. 
Till  once  agam  the  plaini  of  Fkanoe  were  drench'd 
With  her  beic  blood. 

OOLLOT  D'HX&BOIS. 

till,  once  agam  dieplay'd, 
Lyons*  sad  tragedy  had  call'd  me  ibrlh 
The  minister  of  wra^  whilst  slaughter  by 
Had  bathed  in  hmnan  blood. 

DUBOIS  CRANOE. 

No  wonder,  firiend, 
lliat  we  ^re  traitors— that  oar  heads  mast  fiJl 
Beneath  the  ax  of  deadi!  When  Cnear-like 
Reigns  Robespierre,  'tis  wisely  done  to  doom 
The  fidl  of  Bratos.   Tell  me,  bloody  man, 
Hast  &oa  not  paroell'd  out  deluded  France, 
As  it  had  been  some  province  won  in  fight, 
Between  your  cunt  triumvirate  7  You,  Couthon, 
Go  with  my  brother  to  die  southern  plains; 
StJust,  be  yours  the  anny  of  the  north ;. 
Meantime  I  rule  at  Paris. 

.   EOBESriXRRX. 

Matchless  knave ! 
What — ^not  one  blush  of  conscience  on  thy  cheek- 
Not  one  poor  blush  of  truth !  Most  likely  tale! 
Hiat  I  who  ruin*d  Brissof  s  towering  hopes, 
I  who  discover*d  Hebert's  impious  wUes, 
And  sharp*d  for  DanUm's  recreant  neck  the  ax, 
Should  now  be  traitor!  had  I  been  so  minded. 
Think  ye  I  had  deetrojr'd  the  very  men 
Whose  plots  resembled  mine  f  Bring  fbrdi  your  prooft 
Of  this  deep  treason.   Tell  me  in  whose  breast 
Found  ye  the  fatal  scroll  f  or  tell  me  rather 
Who  forged  the  shameless  fidsehood  f 

COLLOT  D'HERBOIS. 

Ask  you  proofif 
Robespiene,  what  proofi  were  ask*d  when  Brissotdied? 

LIQKNDRE. 

What  prooft  adduced  jrou  when  the  Danton  died  t 
When  at  the  imminent  peril  of  my  life 
I  rose,  and  fearless  of  thy  fiowning  brow, 
Proclaim*d  him  guiltless  T 

ROBXSPIERRX. 

I  remember  well 
The  &tBl  day.   I  do  repent  me  much 
That  I  kill'd  Cesar  and  spared  Antony. 
But  I  have  been  too  lenient   I  have  spared 
The  stream  of  blood,  and  now  my  own  must  flow 
To  fill  the  current 

[Loud  (qiplttiue$. 
Triumph  not  too  soon. 
Justice  may  yet  be  victor. 

Enter  StJubt,  and  mounta  1Mb  THbtme. 

sryiusT. 
I  come  fiom  the  committee — charged  to  speak 
Of  matters  of  high  import    I  omit 
Their  orders.    Representatives  of  France, 
Boldly  in  his  own  pemn  speaks  StJust 
What  his  own  heart  ahall  dictate. 

TALLBN. 

HearyediiB, 


Insulted  delegates  of  France  f  StJust 

From  your  committee  comes    comes  diarged  to  yik 

Of  matters  of  high  import— yet  omits 

Their  orders !  Representatives  of  France, 

Tliat  bold  man  I  denounce,  who  disobeys 

The  nation's  orders^— I  denounce  StJust 

[Loudcfpkmi. 

■T-JU8T. 

Bearme!  [Fiofatfi 


He  shall  be  heard! 

BOURDON  L'ODI. 

Must  we  contaminate  this  sacred  haU 
^ith  the  foul  breath  of  treasonf 

COLLOT  D'HZRBOIS. 

Drag  him  awiy! 
Hence  with  him  to  the  bar. 

OOUTBON. 

Oh,  just  prooeedingi! 
Robespierre  prevented  liberty  of  speech — 
And  Robespierre  is  a  tyrant!  Talliini  reigm^ 
He  dreads  to  hear  the  voice  of  innocence— 
And  StJust  must  be  silent ! 


Heed  we  well 
That  justice  guide  our  actions.    No  lij^t  import 
Attends  diis  day.   I  move  StJust  be  heard. 

FRKRON. 

Inviolate  be  the  sacred  right  of  man. 
The  freedom  of  debate. 

[Vkient  t^^pbm 

8T-JU8T. 

I  may  be  heard,  then !  much  the  times  are  disnged 
When  StJust  thanks  this  hall  for  hearing  him. 
Robespierre  im  coll'd  a  tyrant    Men  of  France, 
Judge  not  too  soon.    By  popular  discontent 
Was  Aristides  driven  into  exile. 
Was  Phocion  murder'd  f  Ere  ye  dare  pronounce 
Robespierre  is  guilty,  it  befits  ye  well. 
Consider  who  accuse  him.    Tbllien, 
Bourdon  of  Oise — the  very  men  denounced. 
For  &eir  dark  intrigues  disturbed  the  plan 
Of  government    Legendre,  the  sworn  friend 
Of  Danton,  &ll*n  apostate.    Dubois  Craned, 
He  who  at  Lyons  spared  the  royalists — 
Collot  dUerbois— 

BOURDON  L'om. 

What— ehall  the  traitor  rear 
His  head  amid  our  tribune— and  Uaspheme 
£ach  patriot?  shall  the  hireling  slave  of  &ctioih- 

8T-JUST. 

I  am  of  no  fiction.    I  contend 
Against  all  fictions. 

TALLIEN. 

I  espouse  die  oaose 
Of  truth.    Robespierre  on  yester-mom  pranoonoed 
Upon  his  own  authority  a  report 
To-day  StJust  comes  down.   StJust  neglects 
What  the  committee  orders,  and  hamnpy^ 
From  his  own  vrilL   O  citixens  of  France, 
I  weep  for  you— I  weep  for  my  poor  ooontiy— 
I  trend>le  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
When  individuals  riiall  assume  the  sway. 
And  with  more  insolence  dum  kin^^  pride 
Role  die  republic. 
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BILLAUB  TAIENHB. 

flinddar,  j9  ropreMniativeB  of  France, 
tbidder  with  honor.  Henriot  oommandi 
Hm  nanhalTd  force  of  Pbris— Heoriot, 
Fod  parricide— the  sworn  afly  of  Hebert, 
Dmoonced  by  all-upheld  by  Robeapierro. 
Who ipared  Ia  VaDettet  who  promoted  him, 
SiBin'd  with  the  deep  dye  of  nobility  t 
Who  to  an  ex-peer  gave  the  high  conmiand  t 
Who  acreen'd  fion;!  justice  the  rapacious  thief? 
Who  cast  in  diaina  the  fiienda  of  liberty? 
Bobeqiene,  the  seli^led  patriot  Robeapier 
BobeapieRe,  allied  with  villain  Daubign^ — 
Bpbaqierre,  the  fool  arch-tyrant  RobopieRe. 

BOURDON  I'OISB. 

Ha  talb  of  viitiie— of  morality— 
Caoaiiteot  patriot !  he,  Daubignd'a  friend ! 
Hairiofa  aupporler  Tirtnooa!  Preach  of  virtue. 
Til  kague  with  villama,  lor  with  Robeapieire 
VOIana  akoe  ally.    Thou  art  a  tyrant ! 
lityle  diee  tynmt,  Robeapiene ! 

[Loud  appkttuti. 

BOBlBTUnULK. 

lUa  back  die  name,  ye  dtixena  of  France^ 
[FtoImfcZoior.  Cries  qf-^DtmmwiikiktTpinUl 

TALLIKN. 

OppnHooialk    The  traitor  atanda  appall'd— 
Golf  a  iron  ianga  engrasp  hb  ahrinking  aoul— 
He  heaiB  aaMmbled  France  denounce  his  Crimea ! 
Be  nea  the  maak  torn  from  his  secret  ain»— 
He  tremblea  on  die  precipice  of  fate. 
Fill*ii  gmlty  tyrant !  muitler'd  by  thy  rage, 
How  msny  an  innocent  victim*a  blood  has  atain'd 
Fur  Freedom'a  altar !  Sylla^like.  thy  hand 
Muk'd  down  the  virtues,  that,  thy  foes  removed. 
Perpetual  Dictator  thou  mightst  reign, 
And  tyranniie  o'er  Prance,  and  call  it  freedom ! 
I/mg  time  in  timid  guilt  the  traitor  planned 
ffii  fearful  wiles — aucceaa  embolden'd  ain — 
^  lui  airetch'd  arm  had  grasp'd  the  diadem 
En  now,  but  that  the  coward's  heart  reoofl'd, 
I^  Fiance  awaked,  should  rouse  her  from  her  drean, 
And  can  abud  for  vengeance.   He,  like  Csaar, 
Wiih  rapid  atep  ur^ed  on  his  boM  career, 
fiT«  to  the  sumout  of-  ambitious  power, 
Md  deem'd  the  xmme  of  King  alone  was  wanting. 
Wai  it  for  this  we  hurl'd  proud  Capet  down  t 
u  it  for  tfiis  we  wage  eternal  war 
Agaimt  the  tyrant  horde  of  murderers, 
"»  crown'd  cockatrices  whose  foul  venom 
J^cte  an  Europe  ?  was  it  then  for  this 
Wa  ■wore  to  guard  our  Uberty  with  life, 
J^Bobespiwre  should  reign  ?  the  spirit  of  freedom 
■■not  yet  sunk  so  km.   The  gkiwing  flame 
That  aoimatea  each  honest  Frenchnuin's  heart 
^^(yet extinguish'd.    I  invoke  Ay  shade, 
™ortal  BratUB !  I  too  wear  a  dagger; 
*J^  «he  repraaentatives  of  France, 
}f^  6tf  or  &vor,  ahouM  deky  the  awovd 
^ijMioe,  TaUien  emulatea  thy  virtues; 
^uwQi  Hke  Bkutus,  lifts  the  avenging  arm; 
^WB  riaU  wve  bis  conntiy. 


The  arreat  of  the  traitora.    MemoraUe 
Will  be  this  day  for  France. 

EOBBSPIKRRB. 

Tea!  memorable 
Thia  day  wiH  be  fbr  France— -for  villaina  triumpb. 


I  win  not  ahare  in  diia  day'a  Hamning  guilt 
Condemn  me  too. 

[Great  cry—Doum  wUk  Ikt  TSfnuitif 
(7%if»oRoBiinKuuEB,  CovrnqStBr-JxinandlxBAM 
areledcff). 


ACT  m. 

SoBNK  coR<m«afc 

COLLOT  D'hERBOIS. 

Ceeaar  ia  fidlen!  The  baneful  tree  of  Java, 
Whose  death-distilling  boughs  dropt  poisonooi  dew» 
Is  rooted  from  its  base.   TUs  worae  than  Cromwdl» 
The  austere,  the  self-denying  Robespierre, 
Even  in  this  hall,  where  once  with  terror  nmte 
We  listen'd  to  the  hypocrite's  harangues, 
Has  heard  his  doom. 

BIIXAUD  VARXNNBS. 

Yet  must  we  not  suppoae 
The  t3rrant  wiU  fidl  tamely.   His  sworn  hirelii^; 
Henriot,  the  daring  desperate  Henriot 
Commands  the  force  of  Paris.    I  denounce  him. 

FKKRON. 

I  denounce  Fleuiiot  too,  the  mayor  of  Paris. 
Enter  Dubois  CRANoi. 

DUBOIS   CRANCi. 

Robespierre  is  rescued.   Henriot  at  the  head 
Of  the  arm'd  force  has  rescued  the  fierce  ^rrant. 

GOLLOT   d'hKRBOIS. 

Ring  the  tocsm--call  all  the  dlixens 

To  save  their  country— never  yet  has  Puis 

Forsook  the  representatives  of  France. 

TALLIKN. 

It  is  the  hour  of  danger.    I  propose 
This  sitting  be  made  permanent 

[Loud  tqjphum$. 

COLLOT  D'HKRBOIB. 

The  National  Conventiao  shall  remain 
Firm  at  its  post 

EfUer  a  Messknoer. 

MX8BENGXR. 

Robespierre  has  reach'd  the  Commune.  Theyaspooae 
The  tyrant'a  cauae.    St>Just  is  up  in  arms ! 
StJust — the  young  ambitious  bold  StJust 
Harangues  the  mob.   The  sanguinary  Couthon 
Thirats  for  your  bkwd. 

[Tocmni^fi; 

TALLUEN. 

These  tyrants  an  in  arms  against  the  law : 
Outlaw  the  rebels. 

Mitier  KfiRLiif  of  Douat. 


Healdi  to  die  represoitatives  of  France ! 
I  past  diis  BMxnent  through  die  armed  fiiroe— 
Tbeyask'd  my  name-and  when  they  beard  adalegatt, 
Swore  I  wwnot  the  friend  of  France. 
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OOLLOT  d'HIMOIS. 

The  lyrantB  threaten  um,  m  when  they  tuim'd 
The  cannon's  mouth  on  Biinot 

Enter  another  Mbssengek. 

■BOOirD  MESSKNGKR. 

Vivier  harangnea  the  Jacobina-— the  club 
Etfpome  the  cause  of  Robespierre. 

Enter  another  hlxasEnaEM. 

THUU>  MESSENQKR. 

All's  ]os(— the  tyrant  triumphs.    Henriot  leads 

The  addiers  to  his  aid. ^Already  I  hear 

The  rattling  cannon  destined  to  surround 
This  sacred  hall. 

TALLIEN. 

Why,  we  will  die  like  men  then ; 
The  repreeentatiTes  of  France  dare  death. 
When  duly  steels  their  bosoms. 

[Loi»i  t^iplaums. 

TAiusir  {addremng  the  goBeriee), 
Citixens! 
France  is  insulted  in  her  delegates — 
The  migesly  of  the  republic  is  insulted — 
Tyrants  are  up  in  arms.    An  armed  force 
Threats  the  Convention.    The  Convention  swears 
To  die,  or  save  the  country ! 

[Violent  applauMt  from  the gaUeriee. 

dnzKN  {from  oftow). 

We  too  swear 
To  die,  or  save  the  country.    Follow  i 

XAR  <&e  flMB  tm 


luniry.    fouow  me. 
{AUihewmnqmtlkegalkriee. 


Enter  another  ^/IxBnamiMSL. 

FOUETH  MEBBEWGER. 

Henriot  18  taken!— 

[Loud  appUnaes. 
Heniiot  is  taken.    Three  of  your  brave  soldiers 
Swore  they  would  seize  the  rebel  slave  of  ^rrants, 
Or  perish  in  the  attempt    As  he  patroU'd 
The  streets  of  Paris,  stirring  up  the  mob^ 
Tliey  seized  him. 

{Afpkmeee, 

BILLAUD  VARENlfEI. 

Let  the  names  of  these  brave  men 
Live  to  the  future  day. 

Enter  Bouedon  L^yiSE,  MDord  m  kmi, 

30UED0N  l'ouk. 
I  have  cleared  die  Commune. 

[Applautee. 
Through  the  throng  I  rush'd. 
Brandishing  my  good  sword  to  drench  its  blade 
Deep  in  the  tyrant's  heart.   The  timid  rebek 
Gave  way.    I  met  the  soldiery— I  spake 
Of,  the  dictator's  crimes— of  patriots  chain'd 
In  dark  deep  dungeons  by  his  lawless  rage — 
Of  knaves  secure  beneath  his  fostering  power. 
I  spake  of  liberty.    Their  honest  hearts 
Caught  the  warm  flame.  The  general  shout  burst  forth, 
**  Live  the  Convention— Down  with  Robespierre !" 

[ApplauaeM, 
{ShmU  from  wiOuMir-Down  wUh  the  Tyrani! 

TALUBN. 

I  hear,  I  hear  the  soul4nspiiing  sounds, 

France  diall  be  saved!  her  generous  sona,  attaolMd 


To  principles,  not  persons,  spurn  the  idol 
They  worshipped  once.    Yes,  Robespiene  diaE  ftii 
As  Capet  fell !   Oh !   never  let  us  deem 
That  France  shall  crouch  beneath  a  tfna£%  thfons. 
That  the  almighty  people  who  have  broke 
On  their  oppressors'  heads  the  oppressive  cfasiB, 
Will  court  again  their  fetters !  easier  were  it 
To  hurl  the  cloud-capt  mountain  from  iti  bass, 
Than  force  the  bonds  of  slavery  upon  men 
Determmed  to  be  free ! 


Enter  Legendee,  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  leyt  h  Ik 
other. 

LBQENDEE  (Jlinging  down  the  Jbys). 
So— let  the  mutinous  Jacobins  meet  now 
In  the  open  air. 

[Lmdoffkm 
A  foctioos  turbulent  party 
Lording  it  o'er  the  state  since  Danton  died, 
And  with  him  the  CordeUers. — A  hireling  band 
Of  loud-tongued  orators  controll'd  the  club^ 
And  bade  them  bow  the  knee  to  Robespierre. 
Vivier  has  'scaped  me.    Curee  his  coward  heart— 
This  fate>fraught  tube  of  Justice  in  my  hand, 
I  rush'd  into  the  hall.    He  mark'd  mine  eye 
That  beam'd  its  patriot  anger,  and  flash'd  full 
With  death-denouncing  meaning.    'Mid  the  throog 
He  mingled.    I  pursued — but  staid  my  hand. 
Lest  haply  I  might  shed  the  innocent  blood. 

[Apfbem, 

FEiaoN. 
They  took  from  me  my  ticket  of  admisBiaii— 
Ezpell'd  me  from  their  sittings. — Now,  fomodw 
Humbled  and  trembling  re4n8ert  my  name ; 
But  Fr^ron  enters  not  the  club  again 
Till  it  be  purged  of  guilt— till,  purified  • 
Of  tyrants  and  of  traitors,  honest  men 
May  breathe  the  air  in  safety.  • 

[Sho^frcmwUuiA 

BAEEEEE. 

What  means  diis  uproar?  if  the  tyrant  band 
Should  gain  the  people  once  again  to  liao 
We  are  as  dead ! 

TAIXIEN. 

And  wherefore  fear  we  death! 
Did  Brutus  feikr  it  ?  or  the  Grecian  friends 
Who  buried  in  Hipparchus'  breast  the  sword,  \ 
And  died  triumphant!  Cssar  should  foar  deam: 
Brutus  must  scorn  the  bugbear. 

ShotOt  from  withouL  Um  the  Cojiimrfiai    dtm 
with  the  TyranU! 

TALUEIC. 

Hark!  again 
The  sounds  of  honest  Freedom! 

Enter  Deputies  yroni  ^  SEonoMS. 

CITIZEN. 

Citizens !  representatives  of  France ! 
Hold  on  your  steady  course.    Tlie  men  of  Puis 
Espouse  your  cause.    The  men  of  Vma  swear 
They  will  defend  the  delegates  of  Freedom. 

TALUEN. 

Hear  ye  this,  Colleaguesf  hear  ye  this,  my  bfedirtof 
And  does  no  thrin  of  joy  pervade  your  braaHit 
My  boaom  boiinda  to  rapture.    I  have  seen 
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He  noi  of  Fnnce  ifaake  off  the  tyrant  yoke ; 
Iksve,  ■■  mndi  ai  Uet  in  mine  own  arm, 
Hnri'd  down  the  onirper. — Come  death  when  il  will, 
I  hive  lived  long  enough. 

[ShouU  without 

BARRXKB. 

Haik!  how  the  noise  increases!  through  die  gloom 
Of  the  still  evening — harbinger  of  death, 
Siqgi  die  tocsin !  the  dreadfol  generale 
llmden  throng  Pturis— 

[Cry  withoui'^Down  wUk  tkt  TyraiU! 
Enter  Lecoiicteb. 

UCCOINTRX. 

So  may  eternal  justice  blast  the  foes 
Of  France !  so  perish  all  the  tyrant  brood, 
Ai  Robespierre  has  perish'd !   Citixens, 
Gnu- is  taken. 

[Loud  and  repeated  tq)plaum9. 
I  msrTel  not,  that  with  soch  fearless  front, 
He  fanred  our  vengeanoe,  and  with  angiy  eye 
Soowl'd  roond  die  hall  defiance.    He  relied 
(to  Henriot's  aid — the  Commane's  villain  friendship, 
Aad  Henriot's  houghien  succors.    Ye  have  heard 
How  Henriot  rescued  him — how  with  open  arms 
The  Conomne  welcomed  in  the  rebel  tyrant — 
How  FleuiDt  uded,  and  seditious  Vivier 
Stirr'd  up  the  Jacobins.    All  had  been  los(— 
"Hie  representatives  of  France  had  perish'd — 
Freedom  had  sank  beneath  the  tyrant  arm 
Of  this  Ibnl  parricide,  but  that  her  spirit 
Inpired  the  men  of  Paris.    Henriot  call'd 
"TV) arms**  in  vain,  whilst  Bourdon's  patriot  voice 
Bnstbed  eloquence,  and  o'er  the  Jacobins 
Legeodre  ftown*d  dismoy.    The  tyrants  fled — 
Thejr  reaeh'd  the  Hotel    We  gaUier'd  round — we 

call'd 
For  vengeance !   Long  time,  obstinate  in  despair, 
Withknivestheyhack'd  around  them.  Till  foreboding 
Tlte  sentence  of  the  law,  the  clamorous  cry 
Of  joyiiil  thousands  haihng  their  destruction, 
Esdi  sought  by  suicide  to  eecape  the  dread 
Of  death.    Lebas  succeeded.    From  the  window 
Lsapt  the  younger  Robespierre,  but  his  fractured  limb 
Forbade  to  eacape.    The  self-will'd  dictator 
Flanged  often  the  keen  knife  in  his  dark  breast, 
Tet  impotent  to  die.    He  hves  all  mangled 
%  hit  own  tremulous  hand !  All  gash'd  and  gored. 
He  lives  to  taste  the  bilteraess  of  Death. 
EveoDow  they  meet  their  doom.  ThebkiodyCoothon, 
The  fierce  St-Just,  even  now  attend  their  tyrant 
Td  &11  beneath  the  ax.    I  saw  the  torches 
Fhdi  on  their  visages  a  dreadful  light — 
I  liw  them  whilst  the  black  blood  roll'd  adown 
Escfa  item  taee,  even  then  with  daontlesi  eye 
Scowl  round  ooaleroptuous,  dying  as  they  lived, 
Fesikaiof  late! 

[Lomi  amd  Ttftatiti  appUnuti, 


BAiuunK  (sioimte  Ae  Tribvm), 
For  ever  hallow'd  be  this  glorious  day. 
When  Freedom,  bursting  her  oppressive  chain, 
Tramples  on  the  oppreawr.    When  the  tyrapt, 
Hurl'd  fjrom  his  blood-cemented  throne  fay  the  arm 
Of  the  ahaighty  people,  meets  the  death 
He  plann'd  for  thousands.    Oh!  my  sickening  heart 
Has  sunk  within  me,  when  the  various  woes 
Of  my  brave  country  crowded  o'er  my  brain 
In  ghastly  numbers — when  assembled  hordes, 
Dragg'd  from  their  hovels  by  despotic  power, 
Rush'd  o'er  her  frontieri,  plundered  her  fiiir  hamlets. 
And  sack'd  her  popobus  towns,  and  drench'd  widi 

bkMxi 
The  reeking  fields  of  Flanders.— When  widiin. 
Upon  her  vitals  prey*d  the  rai^kling  tooth 
Of  treason ;  arKi  oppression,  giant  form, 
Traraplifig  on  freedom,  left  the  alternative 
Of  slavery,  or  of  death.    Even  fJrom  that  day, 
When,  on  the  guilty  Capet,  I  pronounced 
The  doom  of  ii^jured  France,  has  Faction  reared 
Her  hated  head  amongst  us.    Roland  preach'd 
Of  mercy— the  uxorious  dotard  Roland, 
The  woman-govem'd  Roland  durst  aspire 
To  govern  France ;  and  Petion  talk'd  of  virtue, 
And  Vergniaud's  eloquence,  like  the  honey'd  tongue 
Of  some  soft  Syren,  wooed  us  to  destrucdoiL 
We  triumph'd  over  these.    On  the  same  scaflold 
Where  the  last  Louis  pour'd  his  guilty  Mood, 
Fell  Briflsot's  head,  the  womb  of  dariaome  treasooi, 
And  Orleans,  villain  kinsman  of  the  Capet, 
And  Heberi's  atheist  crew,  whose  maddening  hand 
Hurl'd  down  the  altars  of  the  living  God, 
With  all  the  infidel's  intolerance. 
Tlie  last  worst  traitor  triumph'd — triumph'd  long, 
Secured  by  matchless  villany.    By  turns 
Defending  and  deserting  each  accomplice. 
As  interest  prompted.    In  the  goodly  soil 
Of  Freedom,  the  foul  tree  of  treason  strode 
Its  deep-fix'd  roots,  and  dropt  die  dews  of  deadi 
On  all  who  slurober'd  in  its  specious  shade. 
He  wove  the  web  of  treachery.    He  caught 
The  listening  crowd  by  his  wild  eloquence, 
His  cool  ferocity,  that  persuaded  murder, 
Even  whilst  it  spake  of  mercy! — Never,  never 
Shall  this  regenerated  country  wear 
The  despot  yoke.    Though  myriads  round  aaafl. 
And  widi  worse  fury  urge  this  new  crusade 
Than  savages  have  known;   though  the  leagued 

despots 
Depopulate  all  Europe,  so  to  pour 
The  accumulated  mass  upon  our  coasts, 
Sublime  amid  the  storm  shall  France  arise, 
And  like  the  rock  amid  surrounding  waves 
Repel  the  rushing  ocean. — She  shall  wieid 
The  diunderbolt  of  vengeance— «he  shall  blast 
The  despot* s  pride,  and  liberate  (he  world ! 
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PROSE  IN  BHTME :  OR  EPIORAMBi  MORALITIES,  AND  THINGS  WITHOUT  A  NAME 


1^«$  iu  XiK^ip0th•ip9t^ 


la  BMBF  wayi  dot!  tfas  ftiO  beirt  ravMl 

Tte  pnnoM  of  dw  lov«  it  wooM  ooQOMl ; 

Bit  to  ftr  mora  Ik' aitniiced  bMit  Itti  know 

Tte  abMDOt  oftht  l»v«,  whiob  jet  it  ftk  woold  dbow. 


LOVE.* 

All  dKHigliti,  all  pMnou,  all  deUghl% 
Whatever  stin  diia  mortal  frame, 
All  are  bat  miniiteri  of  Love, 
And  feed  hit  ncred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreamt  do  I 
live  o'er  again  that  happy  boor. 
When  midway  on  the  momit  I  lay 
Beiide  the  min'd  tower. 

■Hie  mooiMhine,  stealing  o'er  the  ioeneb 
Had  Uended  with  the  Hghti  of  eve ; 
And  ahe  wai  there,  my  hope,  my  joy» 
My  own  dear  Genevieve ! 

She  leant  against  the  armed  man. 
Hie  statue  of  the  armed  knight; 
She  stood  and  listened  to  my  lay, 
Amid  the  lingering  li^ 

Few  sonows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope !  my  joy !  my  Genevieve ! 
She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

I  pla/d  a  soft  and  doleftil  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story— 
An  old  rode  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  loten'd  widi  a  flitting  blivh, 
WiA  downcast  eyes  and  modest  gisoe ; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  oould  not  choose 
Bat  gaie  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand ; 
And  that  lor  ten  long  years  he  wooed 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined :  and  ah! 
"Hie  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
WiA  which  I  sang  another's  love, 
Interpreted  my  own. 


rhhpisefaybtfiwd.sseilgiaalniiniliil.wiirf 


She  listened  with  a  flitting  blnsh. 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  giMS  i 
And  she  foigave  me,  that  I  gaied 
Too  fondly  on  her  ftco. 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  soom 
That  erased  that  bold  and  k>ve^  Km^ 
And  that  he  cross'd  the  mountaio-woodi^ 
Nor  rested  day  nor  ni^; 

Hiat  sometimes  fiom  die  savage  deo. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shad» 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade. 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  ftct 
An  angel  beautiful  and  blight ; 
And  ihaX  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knifl^t! 


And  that,  unknowing  ndiathe  did. 

He  leap'd  amid  a  murderous  band. 

And  saved  fiom  outrage  wome  ^ao 

The  Lady  of  the  Lsnd! 

And  how  she  wept,  and  clasp*d  his 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vaiiH- 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  soom  that  erased  his  bnkk 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  oave; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  yellow  fciest4«ftvw 
A  dying  man  he  )ay. 


ffis  dying  wonb— but  wh&a  I  rsach'd 
Tliat  tenderest  strain  of  all  die  dittf , 
My  ftltering  voice  and  pausing  haip 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pi^! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrill'd  mv  guiltless  Geoeviaifv; 
Tlie  music  and  the  doleful  tale^ 
Tlie  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes,  and  ftam  diat  kindle  hopi, 
An  midisdngmshable  throng. 
And  gentle  wiriies  kog  subdued, 
I'dkM! 
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Sbt  WBpt  witb  pity  ftiul  il«tii;ltt* 
Stiff  bluili'^ij  wirh  love,  niul  t  irjin 
Aud  like  tti«  mtmmu  of  •  tirt^n]]!^ 
]  bieaid  her  breatho  ntf  mm^ 


Her  boioiti  heaved — ih.e  •(f*pt  iiide^ 

As  conscious  of  my  look  ihfl  il^pp*^ 

Sha  fljed  lo  nuj  mid  wispL 

Sbe  hilf  indwed  me  with  h«r  i 
Ske  pnuM  me  wiih  a  wieek  i 
And  bending  bitck  her  head,  boliM  iipi, 
An4  gawod  upon  my  hce* 

Ttvui  portiy  Love*  and  portly  Focr, 
Ajfid  partly  Hwas  a  bitiihfid  ortt 
T!i&t  t  might  mlher  feel,  than  mOt 
The  «welluig  of  her  he&rt- 

i  cdoi^d  her  feftjit  Wid  iho  was  cahii. 
And  told  her  lor©  wftli  virgin  pride ; 
And  »  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bnghi  and  beeuteoiu  Brideu 


TQZ  OftLY  SUJLE  rJUXNI>  OP  DECLINING  LIFE. 

A  fouLoq,tnr^ 
t  vaLi.tG£D  within  io  seo  alt  changed  wiihoutp 
Is  I  hkak  Jul  aud  luird  to  Ijoar.  m»  doubt 
Vi"!  why  at  uthera'  warnings  shouldst  Uiou  fret  I 
TTiHi^iiJy  mighUil  ihoy  ibol  a  just  rcgmi, 
Hidflt  Ihciu  withheld  tliy  lave  of  hid  Uiy  lighl 
In  i^\&th  &]nethoiight  of  neglect  and  altght- 
0  wiieljer  theju  Jrum  feeble  yeamingi  frood, 
^fcle,  and  on  wkotn,  tiioti  m<iy^t — Nhino  oal  dot  heed 
TlilieiJiief  the  object  by  rp^Ip^ctad  light 
StJtim  thy  laiftarK.'-'n  uf  alworh  it  t[uiio ; 
And  though  ihou  nol«iil  frtiiii  Uiy  itafe  recfiw 
t^  Frieqda  brim  dim*  like  Imnpfl  in  noisome  air* 
l^n  tiiem  for  w^  bai  ibey  art  ^  nof  love  them  tern 
^^cvM  10  iAm  theiy  are  iw(  ivhat  they  wen. 


Or  iatb«r  say  at  GDC«t  within  what  Bpace 

Of  tiiOfl  Ihii  wUd  di«i«troue  chango  took  plae«  I 

Call  Jl  a  mofJi^Kt**  work  (ajid  auth  it  Heemi), 
Thii  tale'e  h  frugmem  from  the  lift  of  dream*; 
But  say,  thai  yeart  matured  thi^  iiiknt  atrifo, 
And  'tis  a  record  from  the  di^eiim  of  life. 


WORK  WITHOUT  HOPE, 

UVtS  C0HI-O5II3  SlST  ¥SjmVA%t,  1827* 

Aix  Nature  seemi  at  work.    Stags  leave  th«ir  W^^ 
Th*  htm  lire  srirring — Binii  ore  on  the  wing — 
And  Wmier,  Blumbctring  in  the  open  air, 
We«f*  nn  bus  umiling  faco  a  drciuii  of  Spring ! 
And  1.  tbo  while,  the  sole  unbu^y  (hing, 
Biof  boni'y  laake,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor  sing» 

Tel  Hon  I  kim  the  bfiuk»  where  tunonmths  blow, 
|j^v«  Ini3«d  the  fount  wheti«e  ttie&ois  of  nectaf  flow* 
SwM%  O  ye  ttmaminhfl !  bloom  tbt  whom  yo  may, 
^«*f  inn  vti  hiiiLim  tiot!  Glide,  ridli  cttvatnn,  away! 
W'l  :;^htcn'd,  wTeaihlen  brow.  I  strdt]: 

Ami  ^  ^eam  the  speltB  thai  dj^wie  my  Hral  t 

Wui(>   \'.  itSh^j^LiL  hu]:>e  draws  ne<:;lai-  in  a  sLeve^ 
;liid  lop^.  wiUi'ii;!  aJi  uhjttt  cannot  Uve. 


PHANTOM  OR  FACT! 

A  DIALOGTfE  IN  VKftaE. 

A  t^iriLT  fma  there  tato  be«ide  my  bed, 
Ami  TCcb  ■  fbadlnf  (sdm  its  prasence  shed, 
A  tcDiitr  love  »  pufei  from  earthly  Ifsaven 
^t^  1  omiethe  the  fancy  might  oontn^t, 
"f  vm  my  oh'q  spLrti  newly  come  fr^m  heaven 
^01^  itt  gcsntio  way  into  my  bouI  ! 
™i  ih !  th©  rhangc — It  Imd  not  dtirr'd,  and  ye^^ 
Al»?  that  change  how  £iiin  would  J  forget! 
^^  •hnnkirig  tjuck,  like  one  timt  hml  miakiok ! 
Tlai  weaiy,  wandering,  disavowing  Look  f 
"^vit  bD  aoQther,  featere,  look,  and  irame, 
^  itdl,  meihoDght,  I  knew  it  woa  the  same ! 

niKND. 
"I^B  nddling  tab,  (a  whal  dcj««  it  belong  f 
b't  kttoiy  I  viaiou  t  ur  on  idle  song  ? 


\ 


VOIJTH  AND  AGE. 


Van  ft  hret^i  mid  bjoiaoma  itnayii^, 
WhaTC^  Hofw  cbin^  feedings  like  a  bo^^ 
Both  w^T9  mint  <  t  tifb  wciit  a^meying 
XAi'itb  Natitrv*,  Hope,  and  Fbeay, 
'  Whrn  I  waayoungf 

Whm  I  W71I  ^yngl*-Ali,  woful  n^m! 
Ah  for  Th^leoKlgt  *twixt  now  and  Lhenf 
This  hfviiilran4t  hmm?  mA  btult  with  hands. 


Thm  body  li] 
€t6Tmf 

Howlllhtfr 

liko 

Ob  wifidiiig 

Hifttiftkno 

That  Jtmr  no 

Nought  ev^d 

When  Ycffiih  uid 


I  me  grievous  wrong, 
lUltrring  sands, 
h  fbutli  d  abrigi — 

imknoiATi  of  jot^, 
tod  Hv«n  wide, 

or  i<jKir, 
of  wind  or  tide  I 
iKNfy  iif  wind  or  weather, 
^  mti  in"!  wfethei 


Floweti  art?  bvoly ; \tf*«  *•  Ii0'««^lil» i 
Friendship  is  a  shiliuf^  ini ; 
O  ihe  joys,  that  »ia«Ykivro  ihnwetrlike^ 
Of  Friendship,  Lore,  mM  libnty, 

r  Bftilwa^old! 
B-e  I  was  old  ?  Ah  m*!  V  £?«. 
Which  tellii  me,  VooiJi  "t   no  longer  hera! 

0  VouUi !  for  I  com  so  la^y  and  vwe«t, 
Tis  known.  Llmt  thou  mW  »«">  «19, 

1 11  think  it  but  a  Had  «A*|^ 
It  cannot  be,  that  ihnu  oit  |%i^ ' 
Thy  veapervbell  hath  ij*>t  yeiliaird p^ 
And  thon  wert  aye  a  ii»tek«r  ^  bold  1 
Whal  stntngo  disguii«  haal  n^'jr  pat  o^ 
To  makt  bdievc  that  thott  nrl  ^  «"*■  * 

1  BBO  ihvmo  lot:kii  in  sjU'ery  *'■ 

TM»  drooping  gaitt  this  ftlu^i  d  u  '■ 
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COLEMDGirS  POETICAL  WOaKS. 


Bat  fpringtide  bloaKnni  on  ihf  Bpt, 
And  teen  take  sundiine  firom  thh>e  efet! 
Lift  is  but  thought:  to  diink  I  will 
Hmt  youth  and  I  are  houae-mataa  itill. 


A  DAT  DREAM. 

Mr  eyei  nake  pictone,  when  they  are  drat  >— 

I  see  a  fountain,  large  and  fair, 
A  wiUow  end  a  ruin'd  hut, 

And  thee,  and  me,  and  Maiy  there. 

0  Mary !  make  &y  gentle  lap  our  pillow! 
Bend  o'er  us,  like  a  bower,  my  beautiful  green  -wiUow! 

A  wild-rose  roofi  the  ruin'd  shed. 

And  that  and  summer  well  agree : 
And  lo !  where  Mary  leans  her  head. 
Two  dear  names  carved  upon  the  tree ! 
And  Mary's  tears,  they  are  not  tears  of  sorrow : 
Our  sister  and  our  friend  will  both  be  here  to-morrow. 

T  was  day!  But  now  few,  large,  and  bright,  ' 

The  stars  are  round  the  crescent  moon ! 
4nd  now  it  is  a  dark  warm  night,  ' 

The  balmiest  of  the  month  of  June ! 
A  glow-worm  fidlen,  and  on  the  murge  remoun  ting   I 
Shines,  and  its  shadow  shines,  £t  atan  for  our  jiweet 
fountain. 

O  evex>— ever  be  thou  West !  ' 

For  dearly,  Asra !  love  I  thee !        / 

This  brooding  warmth  acron  my  brepist. 

This  depth  of  tranquil  blbs-Hih  iffio ! 

Fount,  tno  and  shed  are  gtxie,  I  know  n^t  whither, 

But  in  oine  <iuiet  room  we  three  are  stilly  toother. 

The  shadows  dance  upon  the  wm^iI, 
By  the  still  dancing  fu'e-flanic^.i  made; 

And  now  they  slumber,  movele./«  all ! 
And  now  they  melt  to  one  d  <eep  shade ! 
But  not  from  me  duUl  dus  mild  darkness  steal  thee : 

1  dream  thee  with  miiie  eyes,  and  jct  my  heart  I  foel 

thee!  ^ 

Thine  eyelai*lL  on  my  chee^  doth  play— 

Tia  Mar\  b  hand  upon  my  brow! 
But  let  roe  check  this  ten  Jdcr  lay. 

Which  nune  may  hear   Imt  she  and  thou! 
like  the  still  hive  at  quiet  m'ldriigUt  humming, 
Muimur  it  to  yourselves,  ye,  two  beloved  ««mmn ! 


What  outv^urd  form  and  feature  aie 
Ho  gueweth  but  in  part ; 

But  what  widiin  is  good  and  ftir 
He  serth  with  the  heart 


LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  LAOT  ^ 
OF  BERENQARIUa 

OB.  ANMO  DOM.  1088. 

No  more  'twixt  consdence  staggering  and  the  Pope, 
Soon  shall  I  now  before  my  God  appear. 
By  him  to  be  acquitted,  as  I  hope ; 
By  him  to  be  coiidemned,  as  I  fear, 

&KFLECTI0N8  ON  THE  ABOVE. 

Lynx  amid  moles!  had  I  stood  by  thy  bed. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  meek  soul !  I  wouM  have  ssid. 
li  see  a  hope  spring  from  that  humble  fear. 
All  arc  not  strong  alike  through  storms  to  steer 
Right  onward.    What  though  dread  of  threaJ«'d 

death 
And  dungeon  torture  made  thy  hand  and  bresA 
Inconstant  to  the  truth  within  thy  heart? 
That  truth,  fipom  which,  through  fear,  dum  twies 

didst  start. 
Fear  haply  told  thee,  was  a  learned  strife, 
Or  not  80  vital  as  to  claim  thy  life : 
And  m3rriads  had  reacfa'd  Heaven,  who  nevsr  knsw 
Where  lay  the  diflference  'twixt  the  false  and  tns! 

Ye  who,  secure  'mid  trophies  not  your  own, 
Judge  him  who  won  them  when  he  stood  akn^ 
And  proudly  talk  of  recrmnt  Bkrengaai— 
O  first  the  age,  and  then  the  man  compare! 
That  age  how  dark !  congenial  minds  how  ibtb! 
No  host  of  friends  with  kindred  zeal  did  bum! 
No  throbbing  hearts  awaited  his  return ! 
Prostrate  aHke  when  ytinoe  and  peasant  fsfl. 
He  only  disenchanted  from  the  spell, 
like  the  weak  worm  that  gems  the  stariess  nigfa^ 
Moved  in  the  scanty  circlet  of  his  light: 
And  was  it  strange  if  he  withdrew  the  ray 
That  did  but  guide  the  night-birds  to  tfaatr  pnyl 

The  ascending  Day-star  with  a  bolder  eye 
Hath  lit  each  dew-drop  on  ou^  trimmer  lawn! 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  vrise,  will  we  decry 
The  spots  and  struggles  of  the  timid  Pawh! 
Lest  so  we  tempt  th*  approaching  Noon  to  seon 
The  mists  and  painted  vapon  of  our  MoM. 


TO  A     LADY, 

OrflNDET)  BT  A  8P0RTIV«  e  OBSKRVATION  TBAT  WOION 
IIAVI  t  NO  BOULB. 
i 

Nay,  dearest  Aj*  jia  I  why  so  grave  f 
1  said,  you  ha  d  no  soul,  'tis  true! 

For  whai  you  a  -e  you  cannot  hone: 
Tis  I,  that  A  ^ve  one  since  I  first  hid  you! 


THE  I»:VIL'S  TBOVGfrT& 

Feom  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 

A-waUdng  tlia  Devil  is  gone. 
To  visit  his  little  snug  form  of  the  eartb» 

And  see  how  his  stock  went  on. 

Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale. 

And  he  went  over  the  plain. 
And  backwards  and  forwards  he  swiih'd  hiilfln|» 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  his  cane. 


I  HAVE  he^  rd  of  reasons  manifold 
Why  Ia  jvo  must  needs  be  blind. 

But  this  i/he  beet  of  all  I  hold- 
Hi*  ®y'  es  aie  in  his  ndnd 


And  how  then  was  the  Devil  dreetf 
Oh !  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  beet : 

His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  wefs  Wo^ 
And  Aere  was  a  hole  vfhere  the  iwl  came '^ 
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B»  liw  a  Lawtie  kflliog  a  l^per 
Ota  a  duog-heap  beiide  hia  atable. 

And  Um  Devil  nailed*  for  it  put  him  in  mind 
Of  Cahi  and  kU  fafodier,  Abel 

A  PonoMUBT  on  a  while  hone 

Rode  by  OQ  hia  Tocatiooa, 
Aod  die  Devil  tfaooght  of  hia  old  Friend 

DiiTB  in  the  Revelatiooa. 


Bi  Hw  a  cottage  with  a  double  ooech^hoawt 

A  cottage  of  gentility ! 
And  the  Devil  Sd  grin,  lor  hia  darling  ain 

h  pride  that  apea  handlitf  . 

He  went  into  a  rich  bookseller'a  riiop» 
Qooth  he!  vn  are  both  of  one  ooUege; 

For  I  myielf  aate  like  a  cormorant  once 
Tut  by  the  tree  of  knowledge.* 

Dnm  the  river  there  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 

A  pig,  with  vaat  celerity ; 
And  ibtd  Devil  kwk'd  wiae  aa  he  aaw  how  the  whOe, 
Iteatitoown  throat  There!  qooth  he,widi aamile, 

Goei "  England'a  commercial  proeperity." 

Ai  he  went  through  Cold-Bath  Fields,  he  aaw 

A  loUtary  cell. 
And  the  Devil  waa  pleased,  ibr  it  gave  him  a  hint 

For  improving  hia  priwns  in  HelL 


General ^'a  bundng  &ce 

He  nw  with  consternation. 
And  back  to  Hell  hia  way  did  he  take. 
For  the  Devil  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake, 

h  was  general  conflagraticm. 


*  Aad  iB  nid  them  Hood  the  TVm  0/ X</k 
Qlh  •adaeiil,  btooouoff  ambrasisl  ftnit 
Of  vagttahle  gold  (qoerr  p«iwr  flMii«y7) ;  and  next  to  Lift 
(^Diafh,  the  Trf^  KnawUdf,  fitw  fkst  bf.— 


Be  doeibtUsfint  grand  tUei: 

IWiee  op  he  flew,  aod  00  the  tree  of  Mb 
Bit  fta  a  eotmoraaL— Par.  LmC  IV. 

Tb«ili|oi7  hera  is  so  apt,  that  hi  a  eatalogoe  of  vaHsw 
^•divfff  oUahMd  from  eollatiaf  the  1188.000  might  expect  to 
J^it  Boi9d.  that  Ibr  "Z^ff**  Ood.  ffwd  AataK.  **  Trad:*' 
ijM^adaed  efts  trade,  i.  e.  the  bibUopolie,  so  called, 
^  *y)Cy»i  nwy  be  regarded  aa  Life  mimo  emiiumtMTi :  a 
*■'■**•»  ^vhieh  I  owe  to  a  jroaog  retailer  in  the  hosiery  linet 
^<ahttmg  a  deoeriptioo  of  the  net  proflti,  dinner  parties, 
^Btir  booMa,  ote.  of  the  trade.  exelaiiBed.  '*  Afl  that's 
JWl  csH  Ufe  Dow!"~Thi§  "Life,  •ar Death,**  is  Ihos 
|wy  eoatit^ad  with  the  fruits  of  Authorship.— 8ie  dos  noo 
^  nfemcvam  Attm. 

^ibiiPQeia,  with  which  the  Firs,  PSmioe  and  81aoghter 
^>»isrsd  a  tfaaMoraing  FM.  the  thiesflist  staasas.  which 
Z^  an  the  fsst.  and  the  ainth.  were  diotatwl  by  Mr. 
^y*y'  Between  the  ninth  and  the  ooncloding  stansa,  two  or 
y^Mtoaatled  sa  groonded  on  rabjeets  that  have  lost  theif 
■^-sod  for  batter  reasons. 

^•v  oas  doaU'ask.  who  Ososnl msant.  thoAathor 

^  have  to  infivm  bin,  that  ha  did  OBoe  see  a  led-lheed  per- 

">  ■  t  «ssm  whom  bf  the  dresi  he  look  Ibr  a  Geaaia)  i  bat 
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OONOTANCY  TO  AN  mEAL  OBJECT. 

SiNCB  all,  ^t  beat  about  in  Nature'a  range, 
Or  veer  or  yaniah,  why^ahouldat  thou  remain 
Tlie  only  conatant  in  a  world  of  change — 

0  3reftming  THOtJOHT,  that  hveat  but  in  die  bninf 
Call  to  the  houib,  that  in  the  diatance  play, 
The  ftiiy  people  of  the  fotore  day 

Food  tbouobt!  not  one  of  all  diat  shining  awann 
Will  bieathe  on  thee  with  lifb-enkindfing  breath. 
Till  when,  like  strangeia  Ihelt'ring  from  a  storm, 
Hope  and  Deapair  meet  in  the  porch  of  Death! 
Yet  atiU  thou  haunt'st  me ;  and  thoagh  well  I  aee. 
She  is  not  thou,  and  only  thou  art  ahe. 
Still,  still  as  though  some  dear  embodied  good. 
Some  Imng  love  before  my  eyea  there  atood. 
With  answering  look  a  residy  ear  to  lend, 

1  mourn  to  thee  and  say — **  Ah!  loveliest  friend! 
That  this  the  meed  of  all  my  toila  might  be, 

Td  have  a  home,  an  Engliah  home  aiid  thee ! 
Vain  repetition !   Home  and  thou  art  one. 
The  peaceftill'st  cot  the  moon  shall  shine  upon, 
Lull'd  by  the  thrush  and  waken*d  by  the  Uok, 
Without  thee  were  but  a  becalmed  Bark. 
Whoae  helmaman  on  an  ocean  waate  and  wide 
Sits  mnto  and  pale  his  mouldering  helm  beaide. 

And  art  thou  nothingT  Such  thou  art.  aa  when 
The  woodman  winding  westward  up  the  glen 
At  wintry  dawn,  where  6*er  the  sheep-tradL*a 
The  viewless  snow-mist  weaves  a  glist'ning  haaa. 
Sees  full  beibre  him,  gliding  without  tread. 
An  imaget  with  a  glory  round  its  head ; 
The  enamonr'd  rustic  worships  its  fiiir  hues. 
Nor  knows,  he  aioAes  the  shadow  he  pursues! 


THE  SUICmE'S  ARGUMENT. 

Eftx  ttie  birtfi  of  my  Ufe,  if  I  wish'd  it  or  no 
No  questioo  waa  aak'd  me— it  eonld  not  be  so! 
If  the  life  was  the  queation,  a  thin^f  aent  to  try. 
And  to  live  on  be  Yn;  what  can  No  be?  to  die. 

NATTTRl'a  ANSWCm. 

I8*t  retum'd  as  'tviraa  sent?  Is't  no  worse  fi>r  the  wear? 
Think  first,  what  you  ake  !    Call  to  mind  what  you 

were! 
I  gave  yon  hmocence,  I  gave  yon  hope, 
Gave  health,  and  genius,  and  an  ample  aoopt. 
Return yw  me  girilf,  lethaigy,  despair? 
Make  out  the  Invent^ ;  inspect,  compare ! 
Then  die — if  die  yon  dare ! 


hs  might  havs  bssn  ndstskso,  and  nost  eertately  ha  dM  not 
hear  any  naoMs  BMntioned.  la  shnpls  verity,  the  Aailornavsr 
meant  any  one.  or  indeed  any  thing  bat  to  pot  a  nsanhsliiif 
sisna  to  his  doggeraL 

t  This  phsoosMoon,  which  the  Aothor  hM  hfaassif  axpe> 
rlsoosd,  sad  of  which  the  reader  aay  find  a  deseilpthia  in  oae 
of  the  eartier  volumes  of  the  MsBchsaterPbiloopphkalTraas- 
setkms.  is  spphsd  figsntively  hi  the  itttowinc  pssM«s  of  the 
AideURefittiam:  ^^^ 

Fuuars  flasraemkre^ieetiBgtliedlJIbieiiteflbetsof  nuie 
ondiflbisatdisrscl8n,hoUseqaiUty  tree  of  Genloi:  ss  many 
ss  sra  not  deHghtsd  by  it  sre  diatorbsd.  psrpleiad.  krilalsd. 
Ths  beholder  eitherieoognises  it  OS  a  pritMsd/arm  sf  Ms  •■■ 
Setmg^a^wieeeikfvrakimwiamOlerMrewdUekmLm 
rseoib  ftsaiitasaspeslie.'*— jfirff  (»iMctiM^  p.  99. 
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COLERIDGE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


THE  BLOSSOMING  OF  THE  SOLTTART 
DATE-TREE. 


A  LAMENT. 


I  feem  to  have  in  iDdwtinct  recollociion  of  having  read  either 
in  one  of  (he  pooderoiu  tomee  of  George  of  Veniee,  or  in  eoine 
other  eompiktioo  ftom  the  nnimpired  Hebrew  Writers,  an 
Apologue  or  Rabbinical  Tradition  to  the  following  porpoee: 

While  our  first  pnreoti  itood  before  their  offended  Maker, 
and  the  lait  worda  of  the  lentence  wore  retaounding  in  Adaffl*i 
ear,  the  guileful  falee  aerpent,  a  counterfeit  and  a  usurper  from 
the  beginniug.  preeunptooualy  took  on  himaelf  the  oharaetar 
of  advocate  or  mediiitor,  and  pretending  to  intercede  fbr  Adanu 
•zdaimed:  "Najr,  Lord,  in  thrjuitice.  not  ao!  for  the  Man 
waa  the  leaat  in  fault  Rather  let  the  Woman  return  at  once 
to  the  dust,  and  let  Adam  remain  in  this  thy  Paradise.*'  And 
the  word  of  the  Moat  High  anawered  Satan :  "  Tie  lander 
nwrcMS  9f  tJu  wicked  art  and,  Treacheroua  Fiend !  if  with 
guilt  Kke  thine,  it  had  been  poaaible  for  thee  to  have  the  heart 
of  a  Man.  and  to  feel  the  yearning  of  a  human  aoul  for  ita 
counterpart,  the  aentenoe,  which  thou  now  counaellest,  should 
hava  been  inflicted  on  thjraeif." 


[The  title  of  (he  following  poem  waa  snggeated  by  a  &ct  men- 
tioned by  LinnflBoa.  of  a  Dale- tree  in  a  nobleman'a  garden, 
which  year  afler  year  had  put  forth  a  full  ahow  of  blosaoma, 
but  never  produced  fruit,  till  a  branch  from  a  Date-tree  had 
bean  conveyed  from  a  diatanoe  of  aome  hundred  leagues. 
The  flrat  leaf  of  the  MS.  from  which  the  poem  has  been 
transcribed,  and  which  contained  the  two  or  three  introduc- 
tory stansas.  is  wanting :  and  the  author  hsa  in  vahi  tazed 
htt  memory  to  repair  the  loaa.  But  a  rude  draught  of  the 
poem  oontaina  the  aubatance  of  the  aUnsaa.  and  the  reader 
ia  reqoeated  to  receive  it  aa  the  subaiitute.  f t  is  not  impoaai- 
ble,  that  aome  congenial  apirit.  whoae  yeara  do  not  exceed 
thoae  of  the  author  at  the  time  the  poem  waa  written,  may 
find  a  irfeaaure  in  reatoring  the  Lament  to  ita  original  bteg. 
nU  by  a  reduction  of  the  thoughts  to  the  lequiaite  Metre.— 

8.  T.C. 


1. 
BufiATH  the  blaxe  of  a  tropical  >un  the  monn- 
tain  peaki  are  the  Thrones  of  Frost»  through  the 
absence  of  olgecti  to  reflect  the  rays.  **What  no 
one  with  ut  diaraa,  seems  scarce  our  own."  The 
presence  of  a  onx, 

The  beat  beloved,  who  loveth  me  the  best, 
is  for  the  heart,  what  the  supporting  air  from  within 
is  for  the  hollow  globe  with  its  suspended  car.  De- 
prive it  of  this,  and  all  without,  that  would  haye 
buoyed  it  aloft  even  to  the  seat  of  the  gods,  becomes 
a  burthen,  and  crushes  it  into  flatness. 


The  finer  the  sense  fbr  the  beautiful  and  the  lovely, 
and  the  &irer  and  bvelier  the  object  presented  to  the 
sense ;  the  more  exquisite  the  mdividual's  capacity 
of  joy,  and  the  more  ample  his  means  and  opportu- 
nities of  enjoyment,  the  noore  heavily  will  he  feel 
the  ache  of  solitariness,  the  more  unsubstantial  be- 
ooroes  the  feast  spread  around  him.  What  matters 
it,  whether  in  fitct  the  viands  and  the  mintBtering 
graces  are  shadowy  or  real,  to  him  who  has  not 
hand  to  grasp  nor  arms  to  embrace  them  ? 

3. 
hnaginBtion ;  honorable  Aims ; 
Free  Commune  with  the  choir  that  cannot  die ; 
Science  and  Song;  Delight  in  litde  things, 
The  buoyant  child  surviving  in  the  man ; 
Fields,  finests,  ancient  mountains,  ocean,  sky. 
With  all  their  voices — O  dare  I  accuse 
My  earthly  lot  as  guilty  of  my  spleen. 


Or  call  my  destiny  niggard  ?  O  no!  no ! 
It  is  her  largeness,  and  her  overflow. 
Which  being  incomplete,  disquieteth  me  so! 

4. 
For  never  touch  of  gladnesrstiis  my  heart. 
But  tim*rously  beginning  to  rejoice 
Like  a  blind  Arab,  that  from  sleep  doth  start 
In  lonesome  tent,  I  listen  for  thy  voice. 
Beloved !  'tis  not  thine;  thou  art  not  there! 
Then  melts  the  bubble  into  idle  air, 
Aiui  wishing  without  hope  I  restlessly  despair. 

6. 

The  mother  with  anticipated  glee 
Smiles  o'er  the  child,  that  standing  by  her  chair. 
And  flatt'ning  its  round  cheek  upon  her  knee. 
Looks  up,  and  doth  ita  rosy  lips  prepare 
To  mock  the  coming  sounds.    At  that  sweet  si^it 
She  hears  her  own  voice  with  a  new  delight ; 
And  if  the  babe  perchance  should  lisp  the  notes 
aright, 

6. 
Then  is  she  tenfold  gladder  than  before ! 
But  should  disease  or  chance  the  darling  take, 
What  then  avail  those  songs,  which  sweet  of  yove 
Were  only  sweet  for  their  sweet  echo's  sake  t 
Dear  maid!  no  prattler  at  a  mother's  knee 
Was  e'er  so  dearly  prized  as  I  prize  ihte: 
Why  was  I  made  for  love,  and  love  denied  to  me  t 


FANCY  IN  NUBIBUS, 

OR  TIIK  POBT  IN  THX  CL0UD8. 

O!  IT  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

Just  aAer  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  ddea. 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please. 

Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness  issuing  fiom  the  mookl 

Of  a  friend's  fancy ;  or  with  head  bent  low 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 

'Twixt  crimson  banks ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 
From  mount  to  mount  through  Cloudland,  gor- 
geous land! 

Or  list'ning  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight. 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand 

By  those  deep  sounds  possess'd,  with  inward  light 
Beheld  the  Iuad  and  the  Odyssey 

Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea. 


EXT 

AT- 


THE  TWO  FOUNTS. 

STANZAS   ADOaESSED  TO  A  LADY  Olf   HK&  RBCOV 
WITH   UNBLEMISHED    LOOKS,   FROM  A 
TACK  OF  PAIN. 


TwAS  my  last  waking  thought,  how  it  could  be 
That  thou,  sweet  friend,  such  anguish  shouldsteDdnre 
When  straight  from  Dreamland  came  a  DwarC  and  ha 
Could  tell  the  cause,  forsooth,  and  knew  the  cure. 


Melhought  he  fronted  me.  with  peeling  look 
Fiz'd  on  my  heart;  and  read  aloud  in  game 
The  loves  and  griefs  therein,  as  from  a  book 
And  utter'd  praise  like  one  who  wish'd  to 
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Id  ereiy  heart  (quoth  he)  nnce  Adam's  nn. 
Two  Foanti  there  are,  of  tuflering  and  of  cheer ! 
That  to  let  forth,  and  this  to  keep  within ! 
But  she,  whose  aspect  I  find  imaged  here. 

Of  Pleasure  only  will  to  all  dispense, 
Tlal  Fount  alone  unlock*d,  by  no  distress 
Choked  or  tuin*d  inward,  but  still  issue  thence 
Uboooqner'd  cheer,  persistent  loveliness. 

Af  OD  the  driving  cloud  die  shiny  Bow, 
Thst  giaciotts  ^Sng  made  up  of  tean  and  light, 
'Mid  the  wild  rack  and  rain  that  slants  below 
Sinxb  fnuli"g  forth,  unmoved  and  freshly  bri^it : 

Am  thouj^  the  spirits  of  all  lovely  flowers. 
Inweaving  each  its  wreath  and  dewy  crown. 
Or  ere  they  sank  to  earth  in  vernal  showers, 
Hsd  built  a  bridge  to  tempt  the  angels  down. 

Etsd  so,  Eiixa!  on  that  foce  of  thine. 

On  that  benignant  face,  whose  look  alone 

CThe  soul's  tranalucence  through  her  crystal  shrine !) 

Um  power  to  soothe  all  anguish  but  thine  own. 

A  beauty  hovers  still,  and  ne*er  takes  wing, 
But  with  a  silent  charm  compels  the  stem 
And  tort'ring  Genius  of  the  bitter  spring 
lb  Azink  aback,  and  cower  upon  his  urn. 

Who  then  needs  wonder,  if  (no  outlet  found 
fai  psMon,  spleen,  or  strife)  the  fount  of  pain 
Overflowing  beats  against  its  lovely  mound. 
And  in  wUd  flashes  shoots  from  heart  to  brain? 

Seep,  sod  the  Dwarf  with  that  unsteady  gleam 
On  hb  rsised  lip,  that  aped  a  critic  smile, 
Hsd  psa'd :  yet  I,  my  sad  thoughts  to  beguile, 
Lif  weaving  oo  the  tissue  of  my  dream : 

"nil  sndibly  at  length  I  cried,  as  though 
llioa  hsdst  indeed  been  present  to  my  eyes, 
0  tweet,  sweet  suflerer !  if  the  case  be  so, 
I pnj  thee,  be  lett  good,  len  sweet,  Uu  vrise! 

In  every  look  a  barbed  arrow  send. 
Oh  these  soft  lips  let  scorn  and  anger  live ! 
Do  say  thing,  rather  than  thus,  sweet  fiiend ! 
Bosid  for  thyself  the  pain  thou  wilt  not  give ! 


WHAT  IS  UFEt 

I  lifo  what  once  was  held  of  light, 
Too  imple  in  itaelf  for  human  sight  f 
An  ibsolttte  self?  an  element  ungrounded  ? 
AU  that  we  see,  all  colors  of  all  shade 

Bjr  encroach  of  darkness  made  ? 
b  tcry  lifo  by  consciousness  unbounded  ? 
And  aQ  ^  thoughts,  pains,  joys  of  mortal  breath, 
A  wiMmfanoe  of  wrestling  life  and  death  ? 


THE  EXCHANGE. 
Wx  pledged  our  hearts,  my  love  and  I/- 

I  in  my  arms  the  maiden  chsptng; 
I  could  not  tell  the  reason  why, 

But,  oh !  I  trembled  like  an  aspen. 


Her  fother's  love  she  bade  me  gain ; 

I  went  and  shook  Uke  any  reed ! 
I  strove  to  act  the  man— in  vain ! 

We  had  exchanged  our  hearts  indeed. 


SONNET, 

COMPOSED  BT  TBS  aBMOOK,  OOTOBEE  1817. 

Oh  !  it  is  pleasant,  widi  a  heart  at  ease. 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies. 

To  make  the  shining  clouds  be  what  you  please ; 

Or  jrield  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 

To  each  quaint  image  issuing  fipom  the  mould 
Of  a  friend's  foncy  ;  or  with  head  bent  low. 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 
*Twixt  crimson  bonks ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 

From  mount  to  mount,  through  Goudland,  gorgeous 

land! 
Or  listening  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight. 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand. 
By  those  deep  sounds  possess'd,  with  inward  light 
Beheld  the  lUad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceiul  sea! 


EHGRAMS. 

I. 
I  ASK*D  my  fidr,  one  happy  day. 
What  1  should  call  her  in  my  lay. 
By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Greece, 
Neera,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 
Carina,  Lalage,  or  Doris, 
Dorimene,  or  Lucrece  t 


«  Ah,*'  replied  my  gende  ftir  ; 

**  Dear  one,  what  are  names  hot  airY-' 

Choose  thou  whatever  suits  die  line ; 

Call  me  Laura,  call  me  Chloris, 

Call  me  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Only— only— -caU  me  thine  /** 


Slt  Belzebub  took  all  < 

To  try  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 

He  took  his  honor,  took  his  health ; 

He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth. 

His  servants,  oxen,  horses,  cows* — 

But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spooae. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  fiom  evUf 
And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil. 
Had  predetermined  to  restore 
Twofold  all  he  had  before ; 
His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows- 
Shortsighted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spouse! 


HoiUUiE  Msvius  reads  his  hobbling  vene 
To  all,  and  at  all  times ; 
And  finds  them  both  divinely  smooth. 
His  voice  as  weU  as  rhymes. 
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But  SjUJu  ny  MsTiiu  ii  do  ■« ; 
Bat  MBTiui  makes  it  clear 
That  he'i  a  monater  of  an  aw 
An  a«  withoul  an  etr! 


Therx  oomei  fiom  old  Avaro's  grave 
A  deadly  stench — ^why,  sure,  they  have 
Immured  his  mml  within  his  Grave ! 


Last  Monday  aU  the  papers  said. 

That  Mr. was  dead; 

Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  f 
llie  tenth  part  sadly  shook  their  head, 
And  shaking  sigh'd,  and  sighing  said, 
**  Pity,  indeed,  'tis  pity !  *' 

Bat  when  the  said  report  was  found 
A  rumor  wholly  without  ground. 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  7 
The  other  nine  parts  shook  their  head. 
Repeating  what  the  tenth  had  said, 
«  Pity,  indeed.  *t  is  pity ! " 


Tom  poem  must  elemal  be. 
Dear  Sir!— it  cannot  fail— 
For  'tis  incomprehensible. 
And  wants  both  head  and  taiL 


SwANi  sing  before  they  die— 'twere  no  bad  tfiing 
Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 


THE  WANDERINGS  OF  CAIN. 


nUEFATORT  NOTS. 


FortoMOa  Wi^' of  the  Moms:  Md  M 

pcompled  a  dilEBraat  vofSfft,  IB  inM  iS- 
a  wearer  port.  IhsTein  YiintmilBnoovKiN 
lioM  (too  the  PalimpMit  tablet  of  my  uMOMNy:  aodletaoi^ 
oflbr  the  intradoetory  slaiMa,  whkh  had  heeo  rwiisnhlid  ti 
writiiic  for  the  pnrpose  of  procnzinc  a  fiiend't  jsdiant  «s 


Eodoetured  with  a  twine  of  leavsi^ 

That  leafy  twine  his  only  draa ! 

A  lovdy  Boy  WW  phiekiaff  fraiti. 

By  moonliffht,  in  e  wilderoea. 

The  moon  waa  hrifht.  tiM  air  WM  fla^ 

And  ftuita  and  flowert  together  crew 

On  many  a  ■hrub  and  many  a  tree : 

And  all  put  on  a  centJe  hoe, 

Hanfing  in  the  ihadowy  air 

Like  a  pictore  rich  and  rare. 

It  waa  a  climate  wliere,  they  aay . 

The  nif  bt  m  more  beloved  than  day* 

Bat  who  that  beanteooa  Boy  begoiled. 

That  beauteooa  Boy,  to  Knger  here  t 

Alone,  by  mght.  a  little  child. 

In  place  so  lilent  and  eo  wild— 

Haa  he  no  friaod,  no  loving  Mother  aearl 


I  have  here  given  the  birth,  paientage,  and  prematn 
of  the  "  Wanderinga  of  Cain,  a  poem,' 


daei 


my  Readers  not  to  think  M>  meanly  of  my  jadgoMat,  Ml»  n» 
poee  that  I  either  regard  or  ol^  it  aa  any  exeow  for  tht  pab 
Reation  of  the  following  fragment  (and  I  may  add,  of  am  • 
two  other*  in  ita  ndgbborbood),  or  its  primitive  erodity.  Bi 
~  ahoald  find  etill  greater  difHcalty  m  forgiving  myieK  wen 
to  record  pro  taiio  publieo  a  set  of  petty  miriup*  and  anaof 
ancee  which  I  mywlfwiBh  to  forget  Imnatbeeeamtthmibi 
with  RMariag  the  fnendly  Render,  that  the  lea  ha  attrOalai  ii 
appearaooe  to  the  Aathor'i  wiU.  ehoiea,  or  jodgneat.  * 
to  the  troth  he  %riU  be.  &T.C 


CANTO  n. 


A  prase  composition,  one  not  in  metre  at 
faeit  to  reqoire  explanation  or  apology.  It  was  written  in  the 
year  1798,  near  Nether  Stowey  in  Someraetahire,  at  which  place 
(MPuCwa  «C  mMHle  nttmm  I  rieh  by  so  many  amodationa  and 
laeoUeetioaa)  t|ie  Aathor  had  taken  up  hie  recideaoe  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  aociely  and  cloae  neighborhood  of  adear  and  hc»- 
ond  IKend,  T.  Poole.  Emq.  The  work  waa  to  have  been  written 
in  concert  with  anothw,  whoae  name  n  too  venerable  within 
tiM  precincts  of  genina  to  be  anneressarily  brooght  into  eonnez- 
ioo  with  each  a  trifle,  and  who  waa  then  residhig  at  a  small 
distance  from  Nether  Stowey.  The  title  and  snhject  were  sag. 
gested  by  myself,  who  likewise  drew  oot  the  scheme  and  the 
contents  for  each  of  the  three  books  or  cantoee,  of  which  the 
work  waa  to  consist,  and  which,  the  reader  ie  to  be  Infomed, 
waa  to  have  beea  fousbad  in  one  night !  My  partner  aodertook 
the  first  canto :  I  theaaoond :  and  whichever  had  densjlral,  waa 
to  set  ahoot  the  third.  Almost  thirty  years  have  passed  by ;  yet 
at  this  moneot  I  cannot  without  something  more  than  a  amile 
moot  the  question  which  of  the  two  things 
practicable,  for  a  mind  so  eminently  original  to  compoee  another 
man's  thooghta  and  fanciM,  or  for  a  taste  so  ansterely  pare  and 
simple  to  initats  the  Death  of  AbelT  Methinks  I  eee  his  grand 
and  ooUecoontenanee  aa  at  the  moment  when  having  dispatch- 
ed my  own  portion  of  the  task  at  full  finger-speed.  I  hastened 
to  him  with  my  manoscript— that  look  of  homoroaa  despond- 
ency fixed  on  bis  almost  blank  ahert  of  paper,  and  then  ita 
sOsnt  moek-piteoos  admimion  of  failure  straggling  with  the 
sense  of  the  exceeding  ridicnloasneas  of  the  whole  seheaM — 
whiflh  broke  op  in  a  laugh :  and  the  Ancient  Mariner  was  writ- 


Tears  afterward,  however,  the  draft  of  tiw  Plan  and  propo- 
sed Incidents,  snd  the  portion  executed,  obtained  fkvor  in  the 
ayes  of  hmts  than  one  person,  whose  jodgment  on  a  poetie 
work  cooU  not  but  have  weighed  with  me,  even  thoagh  no  pa- 
iialal  partiality  had  beea  thrown  into  tlie  sane  scale,  aa  a 
make-weight:  and  I  determined  on  commencing  anew,  and 
nompoeing  the  whole  in  stanxas,  and  made  boom  progrsasin 
raalisiaff  this  imsatiao,  when  adverse  galas  drove  aiy  bark  ofl" 


"  A  UTTLX  furdier,  O  my  &ther.  yeta  UtdefoidMr. 
and  we  shall  come  into  the  open  mooolight.''  Thdr 
road  was  through  a  forest  of  fir4ree8 ;  at  ito  eolnnes 
the  treea  stood  at  distancea  fiom  each  odier.  aod  &• 
path  was  broad,  and  the  moonlight,  aod  die  moonfigbl 
shadows  repoaed  upon  it.  and  appeaped  qniedy  toiO' 
habit  that  aolitode.  But  loon  die  path  winded  snd 
became  narrow;  the  sun  at  high  notxi  sonaCinMi 
speckled*  but  never  illiunined  it,  and  nam  it  ms 
dark  as  a  cavern. 

**It  is  dark.  O  my  fitfher!**  aaid  Enoa;  **batdie 
path  mider  our  feet  is  smooth  and  soft,  md  we  i^ 
soon  come  out  into  the  open  moonli^it'' 

•*Leqd  on.  my  child!"  said  Cain:  *giade  Wk 
little  child  !**  And  the  innocent  little  child  clasped  a 
finger  of  the  hand  which  had  murdered  the  rigfateota 
Abel,  and  he  guided  his  &ther.  **  The  fir  bnnchM 
drip  upon  diee.  my  son.**  **  Tea.  pleaaantiy,  frfheft 
for  I  ran  ftst  and  eagerly  to  faimg  thaa  die  pittbet 
and  the  cake,  and  my  body  is  not  yet  eool  Hsw 
happy  the  squirrels  are  that  leed  on  theae  fiMrsss! 
they  leap  from  bough  lo  bough,  and  the  old  aqaineii 
play  round  their  young  onea  in  die  nest  I  olonibatree 
yesterday  at  noon,  O  my  &ther.  that  I  mi|^  pi^ 
with  them ;  but  they  leapt  away  fiom  the  braotte 
even  to  the  slender  twigs  did  they  leap,  and  ia  a 
moment  I  beheld  them  on  another  tree.  Why.  0  mf 
fioher.  would  they  not  play  with  me  t  I  woaU  be 
good  to  them  as  thou  art  good  to  me :  and  I  groaasd 
to  them  even  as  thou  groanest  when  thou  girest  us 
to  eat.  and  when  thou  ooverat  ma  at  erenin^  and  ss 
often  as  I  stand  at  diy  knee  and  thine  eyas  k»k  si 
me.**  Then  Cain  stopped,  and  stifling  his  gnav  be 
sank  to  the  eardi,  and  the  child  fiooa  stood  in  tks 
darkness  beaide  him. 
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Ani  CUa  fiftod  op  Wi  ttiice  and  oriad  bittorif  » 
nd aid,  "The  Ml^^  Qse  thtt  peneontoth  me  ii 
n  ddi  fide  and  on  Uiat ;  be  ponaeth  my  ■ool  Uke 
dis  Hind,  like  die  mid-bbit  he  peaeth  through  me  ; 
he  a  aioond  me  even  at  the  eb!  O  that  I  might  be 
oitoriy  no  more!  I  denre  t6  die— yea,  the  things 
Ait  nerer  had  lift,  neither  movis  they  upon  the 
earth — behold !  they  seem  precious  to  mine  eyes.  O 
ftst  a  man  might  liye  without  the  breath  of  his  nos- 
tttkl  So  I  might  abide  in  darkness,  and  Uackness, 
ml  in  smpty  space !  Yea,  I  would  lie  down,  I  would 
ml  riw,  Doitber  would  I  stir  my  limbs  till  I  became 
■  the  loek  in  the  den  of  the  lion,  on  which  the 
jMDg  Hon  resieth  his  head  whilst  he  sleepeth.  For 
fts  iBffttnt  diat  roareth  ftr  off  hadi  a  voice,  and  the 
cbali  in  heayen  look  terribly  on  me ;  the  Mighty 
OkM  who  is  agaiBst  me  speaketh  in  the  wind  of  the 
cedsr  grore;  and  in  silence  am  I  dried  up^*'  Then 
fins  ipake  to  his  &lher:  **  Arise,  my  fiither,  arise, 
«•  ne  but  A  little  way  from  the  place  where  I  found 
As  cake  and  the  pitcher."  And  Cam  said,  "  How 
bswsst  thour  and  the  chfld  answered—^  Behold, 
&e  bare  rocks  are  a  few  of  thy  strides  distant  from 
&e  iaest;  and  whale  even  now  thou  wert  lifting  up 
Ikf  voice,  I  heard  the  echa'*  Then  the  child  took 
Md  of  ha  fiither,  as  if  he  would  raise  him :  and 
Cbia  being  feint  and  feeble,  rose  sbwly  on  his  knees 
md  pressed  himself  against  the  trunk  of  a  fir,  and 
ttnd  upfight,  and  followed  the  child. 

He  path  was  dark  till  within  three  strides'  length 
flf  ik  tennination,  when  it  turned  suddenly;  the 
thick  black  trees  formed  a  low  arch,  and  the  moon- 
iigbt  appeared  for  a  moment  like  a  daading  portal 
Earn  lan  before  and  stood  in  the  open  air;  and  when 
Csin,  his  fether,  emerged  from  the  darkness,  the 
AOd  was  affiighted.  For  the  mighty  limbs  of  Cain 
wen  wssted  as  by  fire ;  his  hair  was  as  the  matted 
cob  OQ  the  Bison's  forehead,  and  so  glared  his  fierce 
■d  soUen  eye  bensath :  and  the  black  abundant 
lecb  on  either  aide,  a  rank  and  tangled  mass,  were 
ilBBed  and  soorched,  as  though  the  grasp  of  a 
banng  iron  hand  had  striven  to  rend  them ;  and  his 
nmmmnce  lold  in  a  strange  and  terrible  language 
flf  ironies  that  had  been,  and  were,  and  were  still 
HeootiDQetobe. 

neocene  aronnd  was  desolate ;  as  fer  as  the  eye 
MiU  rsach  it  was  desolate :  the  bare  rocks  feced 
•Kh  other,  and  left  a  kmg  and  wide  interval  of  thin 
lAite  auid.  You  might  wander  on  and  look  round 
■d  loond,  and  peep  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
md  discover  nothing  that  acknowledged  the  influ- 
caee  of  the  seasons.  There  was  no  spring,  no  sum- 
war,  no  autumn :  and  the  winter's  snow,  that  would 
k^e  been  lovely,  fell  not  on  these  hot  recks  and 
inrdiing  sanda.  Never  morning  lark  had  poised 
Imwslf  over  tfaaa  desert;  but  the  huge  serpent  often 
kksed  there  beneath  the  talons  of  the  vulture,  and 
die  vohore  screamed,  his  wings  imprisoned  within 
te  ooib  of  die  serpent  The  pointed  and  shattered 
"BBBUW  of  the  ridges  of  the  rocks  made  a  rude 
■Mucty  of  human  concerns,  and  seemed  to  proph- 
•jr  BQiely  of  things  that  then  were  not ;  steeples, 
md  bsttlements,  and  ahips  with  naked  masts.  As  fer 
6oB  die  wood  as  a  boy  might  sling  a  pebble  of  Aie 
^iok,  there  was  one  rock  by  itself  at  a  small  dis- 
^Mi  fiott  die  main  ridge.  It  had  been  precipitated 
A«t  peihapa  by  the  groan  which  die  Earth  uttered 
«te  oor  imt  fether  fell  Before  you  approached,  it 
•Ppnnd  10  be  flat  on  the  ground,  but  its  baaa  skmt- 


ed  from  its  pomt,  and  between  its  point  aond  die 
sands  w  tall  man  might  stand  upright  It  was  here 
diat  £boi  had  found  the  pitcher  and  Cake,  and  to 
this  place  he  led  his  fether.  But  ere  diey  had  reach- 
ed the  rock  diey  beheld  a  human  shape :  his  back 
was  towards  them,  and  they  were  advancing  unper- 
ceived,  when  diey  heard  him  smite  his  breast  and 
cry  akrad,  **  Woe  is  me !  woe  is  me!  I  must  never  die 
again,  and  jret  I  am  perilling  with  thirst  and  hun- 
ger." 

Pallid,  as  the  refiecdon  of  the  sheeted  lightning  on 
the  heavy-sailing  night-cloud,  became  the  fkce  of 
Cain ;  but  the  child  Enos  took  hold  of  the  shaggy 
skin,  his  fether's  robe,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  his 
fether,  and  listening  whispered,  **  Ere  yet  I  oookl 
speak,  1  am  sure,  O  my  fether !  that  I  heard  that 
voice.  Have  not  I  often  said  that  I  remembered  a 
sweet  voice?  O  my  fether!  this  is  it:"  and  Cain 
trembled  exceedingly.  The  voice  was  sweet  indeed, 
but  it  was  thin  and  querulous  like  that  of  a  feeble 
slave  in  misery,  who  despairs  altogether,  yet  cannot 
refrain  himself  fiom  weeping  and  lamentatkm.  And, 
behold!  Enos  glided  forward,  and  creeping  softly 
round  the  base  of  die  rock,  stood  before  the  stnnger, 
and  looked  up  into  lus  fece.  And  the  Shape  shriek- 
ed, and  turned  round,  and  Cain  beheld  him,  that  his 
limbs  and  lus  fece  were  those  of  his  brother  Abel 
whom  he  had  killed !  And  Cain  stood  like  one  who 
struggles  in  his  sleep  because  of  the  exceeding  ter- 
ribleness  of  a  dream. 

Thus  as  he  stood  in  silence  and  darkness  of  soul, 
the  Shape  fell  at  his  feet,  and  embraced  hii  knees, 
and  cried  out  with  a  bitter  outcry,  "  Thou  eldest- 
bom  of  Adam,  whom  Eve,  my  mother,  brought  forth, 
cease  to  torment  me !  I  was  feeding  my  flocks  in 
green  pastures  by  the  side  of  quiet  rivers,  and  thou 
killedst  me ;  and  now  I  am  in  misery."  Then  Cain 
closed  his  eyes,  and  hid  them  with  his  hands ;  and 
again  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  around  him, 
and  said  to  Enos, "  What  beholdest  diou7  Didst  thou 
hear  a  voice,  my  son  f  **  Yes,  my  fether,  I  beheld 
a  man  in  unclean  garments,  and  be  uttered  a  sweet 
voice,  frill  of  lamentation."  Then  Cain  raised  up 
the  Shape  that  was  like  Abel,  and  said: — ^^Tbe 
Creator  of  our  fether,  who  had  respect  unto  thee, 
and  unto  thy  offering,  wherefore  hath  he  fonaken 
thee  r*  Then  the  Shape  shrieked  a  second  time,  and 
rent  his  garment,  and  his  naked  skin  was  like  the 
white  sands  beneath  their  feet ;  and  he  shrieked  yet 
a  third  time,  and  threw  himself  on  his  fece  upon  the 
sand  that  was  black  with  the  shadow  of  the  rock, 
and  Cain  and  Enos  8ate>be8ide  him ;  the  chiJd  by  his 
right  hand,  and  Cain  by  his  left.  They  were  all 
three  under  the  rock,  and  within  the  shadow.  The 
Shape  that  was  like  Abel  raised  himself  up,  and 
spake  to  the  child :  *'  I  know  where  the  cold  waters 
are,  but  I  may  not  drink ;  wherefore  didst  thou  then 
take  away  my  pitcher  ?"  But  Cain  said,  "  Didst  thou 
not  find  fevor  in  die  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God  T' 
The  Shape  answered,  **The  Lord  is  God  of  the 
tiving  only,  the  dead  have  another  God."  Then 
the  child  Enos  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  pnyed ;  but 
Cain  rctjoiced  secretly  in  lus  heart  **  Wretched  shall 
they  be  all  the  days  of  their  mortal  Ufe,"  exclaimed 
the  Shape,  **  who  sacrifice  worthy  and  acceptable 
sacrifices  to  the  God  of  the  dead ;  but  after  death 
their  toil  oeasedi.  Woe  is  me,  for  I  was  well  betoved 
by  the  God  of  die  living,  and  cruel  wert  thou,  O 
ny  brother,  who  didrt  snatdi  me  away  Ami  hfe 
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power  and  hii  dominion.*'  Having  uttered  these 
words,  he  roee  aoddenly,  and  fled  over  the  sands ; 
and  Cain  said  in  his  heart,  **  The  curse  of  the  Lord 
is  on  me ;  but  who  is  the  God  of  the  dead  V*  and  he 
ran  after  the  Shape,  and  the  Shape  fled  shrieking 
over  the  sands,  and  the  sands  rose  like  white  mists 
behind  the  steps  of  Cain,  but  the  feet  of  him  that 
was  like  Abel  disturbed  not  the  sands.  He  greatly 
outran  Cain,  and  turning  short,  he  wheeled  round, 
and  came  again  to  the  rock  where  they  had  been 
sitting,  and  where  Enm  still  stood;  and  the  child 
caught  hold  of  his  garment  as  he  passed  by,  and  he 
iell  upon  the  ground.  And  Coin  stopped,  and  be- 
holding him  not,  said,  **  he  has  passed  into  the  dark 
woods,"  and  he  walked  slowly  back  to  the  rocks ; 
and  when  he  reached  it  the  child  told  him  that  he 
had  caught  hold  of  his  gam^ent  as  he  passed  by,  and 
that  the  man  had  fallen  upon  the  ground :  and  Cain 
once  more  sate  beside  him,  and  said,  **  Abel,  my  bro- 
ther, I  would  lament  for  thee,  but  that  the  spirit 
within  me  is  withered,  and  burnt  up  with  extreme 
agony.  Now,  I  pray  thee,  by  thy  flot-ks,  and  by  thy 
pastures,  and  by  the  quiet  rivers  which  thou  lovedst, 
that  thou  tell  me  all  that  thou  knowesL  Who  is  the 
God  of  the  dead  ?  where  doth  he  make  his  dwelling  ? 
what  sacrifices  are  acceptable  unto  him  t  for  I  have 
oflered,  but  have  not  been  received ;  I  have  prayed, 
and  have  not  been  heard;  and  how  can  I  be  afflicted 
more  than  I  already  am?"  The  Shape  arose  and 
answered,  ^O  that  thou  hadst  had  pity  on  me  as  I 
will  have  pity  on  thee.  Follow  me.  Son  of  Adam 
and  bring  thy  child  with  thee !" 

And  tliey  three  passed  over  the  white  sands  be- 
tween the  rocks,  silent  as  the  shadows. 


ALLEGORIC  VISION. 

A  FEKUNO  of  sadness,  a  peculiar  melancholy,  is 
wont  to  take  possession  of  me  alike  in  Spring  and  in 
Autumn.  But  in  Spring  it  is  the  melancholy  of 
Hope :  in  Autumn  it  is  the  melancholy  of  Resigna- 
tion. As  I  was  journeying  on  foot  through  the  A  pen- 
nine,  I  fell  in  with  a  pilgrim  in  whom  the  Spring  and 
die  Autunm  and  the  Melancholy  of  both  seemed  to 
have  combined.  In  his  discourse  there  were  the 
freshness  and  the  colors  of  April: 

Qasl  rsmicd  a  rsmo, 

Tal  da  peniier  pensiero 

In  lui  gensoffUava. 

But  as  I  gazed  on  his  whole  form  and  figure,  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  not  unlovely  decays,  both  of  age 
and  of  the  late  season,  in  the  stately  elm,  afWr  the 
dusters  have  been  plucked  from  its  entwining  vines, 
and  the  vines  are  as  bonds  of  dried  withies  around 
its  tnmk  and  branches.  £ven  so  there  was  a  memo- 
ry on  his  smooth  and  ample  forehead,  which  blended 
widft  the  dedication  of  his  steady  eyes,  that  still 
looked — ^I  know  not,  whether  upwan),  or  far  onward, 
or  rather  to  the  line  of  meeting  where  the  sky  rests 
upon  the  distance.  But  how  may  I  express  that 
dimness  of  abstraction  which  lay  on  the  lustre  of  the 
pilgrim's  eyes,  like  the  fliitmc:  tamish  from  the  breath 
of  a  sigh  on  a  silver  mirror'  and  which  accorded 
with  their  slow  and  reluctant  movement,  whenever 
he  toned  them  to  any  object  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  kftf  It  seemed,  methought,  as  if  there  lay  upon 
the  brightness  a  shadowy  presence  of  disappointments 


now  unfelt,  but  never  forfpotten.    It  waa  at  OBoe  Ite 
melancholy  of  hope  and  of  resignation. 

We  had  not  long  been  fellow-travellen,  ere  a  sod* 
den  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  forced  us  to  seek  pro* 
tection  in  the  vaulted  door-way  of  a  kme  chapelrf : 
and  we  sate  face  to  face  each  on  the  stone  beach 
along-side  the  low,  weather-stained  wall,  and  ai  ekm 
as  possible  to  the  massy  door. 

After  a  pause  of  silence :  Even  thus,  said  he,  Uks 
Mvo  strangers  that  have  fled  to  the  same  shellar  fioa 
the  same  storm,  not  seldom  do  Despair  and  Hops 
meet  for  the  fint  time  in  the  porch  of  Death!  AQ 
extremes  meet,  I  answered ;  but  yo»n  was  a  stiange 
and  visionary  thought  The.^tter  then  doth  it  ba> 
seem  both  the  place  and  me,  he  replied.  Fran  t 
Visionary  wilt  thou  hear  a  Vision  ?  Mark  diat  vivid 
flash  through  this  torrent  of  rain !  Fire  and  water. 
Even  here  thy  adage  holds  true,  and  its  troth  is  die 
moral  of  my  Vision.  I  entreated  him  to  proceed. 
Sloping  his  face  towards  the  arch  and  yet  averting 
his  eye  from  it,  he  seemed  to  seek  and  prepare  hii 
words :  till  listening  to  the  wind  that  echoed  wilhia 
the  hollow  edifice,  and  to  the  rain  without. 

Which  stole  on  his  thoughts  with  itstwo-fbld  soasd. 
The  clash  hard  by  and  the  mannur  all  rouod, 
he  gradually  sunk  away,  aUke  from  me  and  fiom  hii 
own  purpose,  and  amid  the  gloom  of  the  slonn,  and 
in  the  duskiness  of  that  (dace,  he  sate  like  an  em- 
blem  on  a  rich  man's  sepulchre,  or  like  a  mooraef 
on  the  sodded  grave  of  an  only  one — an  aged  moomer, 
who  is  watching  the  waned  moon  and  sorrowethnot 
Starting  at  length  from  his  brief  trance  of  abMnc* 
tion,  with  courtesy  and  an  atoning  smile  he  reoewed 
his  dtscourse,  and  conunenced  his  parable. 

During  one  of  those  short  furloughs  from  the  serrioe 
of  the  Body,  which  the  Soul  may  sometiiDes  obtain 
even  in  this,  its  militant  state,  I  found  myself  in  a 
vast  plain,  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  the  Val* 
ley  of  Life.  It  possessed  an  astonishing  divernty  of 
soils :  and  here  was  a  sutiny  spot,  and  there  a  daik 
one,  forming  just  such  a  mixture  of  sunshine  sad 
shade,  as  we  may  have  observed  on  the  mooniaini' 
side  in  an  April  day,  when  the  thin  broken  ctoodi 
are  scattered  over  heaven.  Almost  in  the  veiy  en* 
trance  of  the  valley  stood  a  large  and  gloomy  pile, 
into  which  I  seemed  constrained  to  enter,  'fiveiy 
part  of  the  building  was  crowded  with  tawdry  ocusp 
menta  and  &ntastic  deformity.  On  every  window 
was  portrayed,  in  glaring  and  inelegant  colon,  sobs 
horrible  tale,  or  preternatural  incident,  so  that  not  a 
ray  of  light  could  enter,  imtinged  by  the  medinn 
through  which  it  passed.  The  body  of  the  building 
was  full  of  people,  some  of  them  dancing,  in  and 
out,  in  unintelligible  figures,  with  strange  ceremonies 
and  antic  merriment,  while  others  seemed  convulsed 
with  horror,  or  pining  in  mad  melancholy.  IbUt- 
mincled  with  those,  1  observed  a  number  (rf*  mea 
clothed  in  ceremonial  robes,  who  appeared,  now  to 
marshal  the  various  groups  and  to  direct  their  nvve- 
roents:,  and  now,  with  menacing  countenances,  to 
drag  some  reluctant  victim  to  a  vast  idol,  framed  of 
iron  bars  intercr«>s6^,  which  formed  at  the  saaie 
time  an  immense  cnire,  and  the  shape  of  a  homsn 
Colossus. 

I  stood  for  a  while  l<wt  in  wonder  what  these  thingi 
might  mean ;  when  lo!  one  of  the  directors  came  up 
to  me,  and  with  a  stem  and  reproachful  look  bade 
m^  uncover  my  head,  for  that  the  place  into  whidi  1 
had  entered  was  the  temple  of  die  only  true  Reli* 
230 
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^  in  the  holier  recea  of  which  the  great  Goddeas 
penoiuJly  resided,  ffimaelftoo  he  hade  me  reverence, 
M  the  oooaecrated  minister  of  her  rites.  Awe*«track 
bf  the  name  of  Religion.  1  bowed  before  the  priest, 
aiid  humbly  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  ccmduct 
me  inio  her  presence.  He  assented.  Ofierings  he  took 
fion  me,  with  mystic  sprinklings  of  water  and  with 
alt  he  purified,  and  with  strange  sufflations  he  ex- 
cRiwd  me ;  and  then  led  me  through  many  a  dark 
and  winding  alley,  the  dew-damps  of  which  chilled 
my  fleih,  and  the  hollow  echoes  wider  my  feet, 
miogled,  metbought,  with  meanings,  affirighted  me. 
At  length  we  entered  a  large  hall,  without  window, 
or  ipiracle,  or  lamp.  The  asylum  and  dormitory  it 
weined  of  perennial  night-ronly  that  the  walls  were 
bnmght  to  the  eye  by  a  number  of  self-luminous 
ioKiiptioiis  in  letters  of  a  pale  pulchral  light,  that 
held  strange  neutrality  with  the  darkness,  on  the 
Tefjge  of  which  it  kept  its  rayless  vigil.  I  could  read 
tbeffl,  methought;  but  though  each  one  of  the  words 
taken  separately  I  seemed  to  understand,  yet  when  I 
took  diem  in  sentences,  they  were  riddles  and  in- 
comprehensible. As  I  stood  meditating  on  these  hard 
nyings,  my  guide  thus  addressed  me — Read  and  be- 
beTe:  these  are  mysteries. — ^At  the  extremity  of  the 
vast  hall  the  Goddess  was  {daced.  Her  features,  blend- 
ed with  darkness,  rose  out  to  my  view,  terrible,  yet 
TacanL  I  prostrated  myself  before  her,  and  then 
retired  with  my  guide,  soul-withered,  and  wondering, 
aod  diaaatiBfied. 

ii  I  re-entered  the  body  of  the  temple,  I  heard  a 
deep  buzz  as  of  diacontent  A  few  whose  eyes  were 
W^  and  either  piercing  or  steady,  and  whose 
anple  foreheads,  with  the  weighty  bar,  ridge-like, 
abore  the  eyebrows,  bespoke  observation  followed 
I7  meditative  thought ;  and  a  much  larger  number, 
«bo  were  enraged  by  the  severity  and  insolence  of 
the  priests  in  exacting  their  oflerings,  had  collected 
in  (me  tomultuoos  group,  and  with  a  confused  outcry 
of  « this  is  the  Temple  of  Superstition ! "  after  much 
cntamely,  and  turmoil,  and  cruel  maltreatment  on 
^  ades,  rushed  out  of  the  pile :  and  1,  methought, 
joined  them. 

We  speeded  fiom  the  Temple  with  hasty  steps, 
and  had  now  neau'ly  gone  round  half  the  valley, 
*hen  we  were  addreased  by  a  woman,  tall  beyond 
^  stature  of  mortals,  and  with  a  something  more 
ihaa  homan  in  her  countenance  and  mien,  which  yet 
could  by  mortals  be  only  felt,  not  conveyed  by  words 
V  iueUigibly  distinguished.  Deep  reflection,  ani- 
Btted  by  aident  feelings,  was  displayed  in  them: 
^  hope,  without  its  uncertainty,  and  a  something 
owe  than  all  these,  which  I  understood  not,  but 
which  yet  seemed  to  blend  all  these  into  a  divine 
tn&ty  of  expression.  Her  garments  were  white  and 
iBitRiily,  and  of  the  simplest  texture.  We  inquired 
Iter  oame.  My  name,  she  replied,  is  Religion. 

T^  more  numerous  part  of  our  company,  aflright- 
<d  bjr  the  very  sound,  and  sore  from  recent  impostures 
VKfteries,  harried  ouwords  and  examined  no  far- 
^'  A  few  of  us,  struck  by  the  manifest  opposition 
^  her  form  and  manners  to  those  of  the  living 
^  whom  we  had  so  recently  abjured,  agreed  to 
^^llow  her,  though  with  cautious  circumspection. 
Sie  led  us  to  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  valley, 
fiom  the  top  of  which  we  could  command  the  whole 
plain,  and  observe  the  relation  of  the  difllerent  parts 
^  each  to  the  other,  and  of  each  to  the  whole,  and 
^fil  to  each.  She  then  gave  us  an  optic  glass  which 


aasiated  without  contradicting  our  natural  viakn,  and 
enabled  us  to  see  for  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Valley 
of  Life:  though  our  eye  even  thus  assisted  permitted 
us  only  to  behold  a  light  and  a  glory,  but  what  we 
could  not  descry,  save  only  that  it  lotu,  and  that  it 
was  most  glorious. 

And  now,  with  the  rapid  transition  of  a  dream,  I 
had  overtaken  and  rejoined  the  more  numerous  party 
who  had  abruptly  left  us,  indignant  at  the  very  name 
of  religion.  They  journeyed  on,  goading  each  other 
with  remembrances  of  post  oppressions,  and  never 
lookmg  back,  till  in  the  eagerness  to  recede  from  the 
Temple  of  Superstition,  they  had  rounded  the  whole 
circle  of  the  valley.  And  lo!  there  &ced  us  the 
mouth  of  a  vast  cavern,  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  and 
almost  perpendicular  rock,  the  interior  side  of  which, 
unlcnown  to  them,  and  unsuspected,  formed  the  ex- 
treme and  backward  wall  of  the  Temple.  An  im- 
patient crowd,  we  entered  the  vast  and  dusky  cave, 
which  was  the  only  perforation  of  the  precipice. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  cave  sate  two  figures ;  the  first, 
by  her  dress  and  gestures,  I  knew  to  be  Sensuautt; 
the  second  form,  from  the  fierceneas  of  his  demeancM*, 
and  the  brutal  scomfulness  of  his  looks,  declared 
himself  to  be  the  monster  Blasfhemt.  He  tittered 
big  words,  and  yet  ever  and  anon  1  obeerved  that  he 
turned  pale  at  his  own  courage.  We  entered.  Some 
remained  in  the  opening  of  the  cove,  with  the  one  or 
the  other  of  its  guardians.  The  rest,  and  I  Bmaog 
them,  pressed  on,  till  we  reached  an  ample  duunber, 
that  seemed  the  centre  of  the  rock.  The  dimata  of 
the  place  was  unnaturally  cold. 

In  the  furthest  distance  of  the  chamber  nte  an 
old  dim-eyed  man,  poring  with  a  microaoope  over 
the  Torso  of  a  statue  which  had  neither  basis,  nor 
feet,  nor  head ;  but  on  its  breast  was  carved  Nature! 
To  this  he  continually  applied  his  glass,  and  seemed 
enraptured  with  the  various  inequalities  which  it 
rendered  visible  on  the  seemingly  polished  surfiuM 
of  the  marble. — Yet  evermore  was  this  delight  and 
triumph  followed  by  expressions  of  hatred,  and  ve- 
hement railings  against  a  Being,  who  yet,  he  assured 
us,  had  no  existence.  This  mystery  soddenly  recalled 
to  me  what  I  had  read  in  the  Honest  Recess  of  the 
temple  of  SuperstiHon.  The  old  man  spoke  in  diven 
tongues,  and  continued  to  utter  other  and  most  strange 
mysteries.  Among  the  rest  he  talked  much  and  ve- 
hemendy  concerning  an  infinite  series  of  causes  and 
efiects,  which  he  explained  to  be — a  string  of  blind 
men,  the  last  of  whom  caught  hold  of  the  skirt 
of  the  one  before  him,  he  of  the  next,  and  so  on  till 
they  were  all  out  of  sight :  and  that  tliey  all  walked 
infiillibly  straight,  without  making  one  fiilse  step, 
though  all  were  alike  blind.  Methought  I  borrowed 
courage  from  surprise,  and  asked  him, — Who  ttien  is 
at  the  head  to  guide  them  7  He  looked  at  me  with 
inefliible  contempt,  not  onmixed  vrith  an  angry  sua- 
picion.  and  then  replied,  "  No  one.  The  string  of 
blind  men  went  on  for  ever  without  any  beginning : 
for  although  one  blind  man  could  not  move  without 
stumbling,  yet  infinite  blindness  supplied  the  want  of 
sight"  1  burst  into  laughter,  which  instantly  turned  to 
terror— for  as  he  started  forward  in  rage,  I  caught 
a  glance  of  him  from  behind ;  and  lo !  I  beheld  a 
monster  biform  and  Janus-headed,  in  the  hinder  fiice 
and  shape  of  which  I  instantly  recognized  the  dread 
countenance  of  SurEmsrrnoii — and  in  the  terror  I 
awoke. 
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THE  nfFROYISATORE; 
Oft  "JOHN  ANDEB80N.  MT  JO.  JOHN." 


SoBii>-A  tpadaui 


uTQWWg'  I  OOMf  ^ 


OATmouint* 

t 


Wlut  aro  Am  wofdi 


Aik  our  fiiend,  the  ImpiOTintora ;  here  he  comei : 
Kate  hM  •  &vor  to  aek  of  yoo.  Sir;  it  ii  diat  yoa 
wiU  lepeet  the  ballad  diat  Mr. nrngnaweetly. 

FUIND. 

It  k  in  Bfioore*!  Iruih  Melodiea;  hat  I  do  not  re- 
ooUect  the  words  diitiiictly.  The  moral  of  diem, 
however,  I  take  lo  be  thia— 


ItlMMIMirtnM, 

Whta  w»  w««  Mitbar  yoooK  nor  new : 

Tea.  tad  in  all  within  the  will  that  came. 

By  the  tame  proob  would  rfww  itMlf  the  laiiie. 

XUZA. 

What  are  the  linea  you  repeated  from  Beamnont 
and  Fletcher,  which  my  brother  admired  eo  much  7 
It  begina  with  aomethiDg  about  two  vinea  ao  cloae 
that  their  tendrilp  intenningle. 

FEOCNIK 

Ton  mean  Charlea*  tpeech  to  Angelina,  in  **  the 
Oder  Brother.'* 

We*n  five  tofeUier,  like  our  two  neighbor  Tfaiee, 
Circlteiff  oar  ■oob  and  lovea  in  one  another ! 
Weil  iprioc  tofether.  and  we'll  bear  one  fimH; 
Ooe  jor  ahall  make  ut  wnile.  and  one  irri^  mourn ! 
One  a<e  |o  with  ui,  and  one  hoar  of  death 
BhaU  doae  oor  eyea,  and  ooe  rraTe  make  oa  hap|»y. 

CATHERINE. 

A  precioaa  boon,  that  would  go  fiir  to  reconcile 
one  10  c^  age— diia  love,  if  true !  But  is  there  any 
audi  true  love  f 

FRPCNIK 

Ihopeao. 

OATHEEINB. 

Bat  do  yoa  believe  itf 

ELBA  (ecverJjf). 
I  am  aore  he  does. 

raiEim. 

From  a  man  turned  of  fiAy,  Catherine,  I  hnagine, 
eipeoti  a  leai  confident  anawer. 

CATHERINE. 

A  more  imcere  one,  perhapa. 

FRIENa 

Even  though  he  should  have  obtained  the  nick' 
name  of  Improvisatore,  by  perpetrating  charadea  and 
extempore  verMa  at  Chriatmaa  timea  7 


Nay,  but  be  aeriooa. 

FRIEND. 

Seriooaf  Doubtlem.  A  grave  pemnage  of  my 
]rean  giving  a  love-lecture  to  two  3rouiig  kidiea,  can- 
not vveU  be  otherwiae.  The  difficulty,  I  suspect, 
woald  be  for  them  to  remain  so.  It  will  be  aaked 
whether  I  am  not  ^e  *<  elderly  gentleman**  who  sate 
"despairing  beside  a  dear  stream,**  with  a  willow 
ftr  hi*  wig-Uock. 


Sqr  another  word,  and  we  will  call  it  downii|(ht 


CATBERime. 

No !  we  win  be  affiponied,  drop  a  oettlBiy,  and  «k 
pardon  for  oor  presumption  in  expecting  that  Bifr.-—« 
woold  waste  Ua  aenae  on  two  insignificaBt  giria 

FRIENDb 

Well,  wen,  I  win  be  serious.  Hem!  Nowtba 
commences  die  diBconrse ;  Mr.  Moore's  song  beiag 
the  text  Love,  as  distinguished  from  FriemUnp.  oa 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  pamimi  that  loo  afkia 
UBurpa  its  name,  on  die  other — 

L17CIU0. 

(EUu^i brother,  «Ao  had  JuM  joined  At  trie,me 
wHd^per  to  Ae  Frieidi.  But  is  not  Love  die  UiaB  of 
both? 

FRIEND  (aside  to  Ldckts). 

He  never  loved  w1k>  thinks  so. 


Brother,  we  do  n*t  want  yoM.  There !  Mfi.  E  csa- 
not  arrange  the  flower>vaae  widmnt  yoa.  Thank  jou, 
BCrs.  Hartman* 

Luonra. 

I'U  have  my  revenge!  I  know  whati  vrills^! 


Oflf!  off!  Now  dear  sir,-*Love,  you  wece  mying— 

FRIEND. 

Hush!  PreaMngf  you  mean,  Eliau 

EUia  (isyeiiearfy). 
Fbhaw! 

FRIEND. 

Well  then,  I  was  mying  that  Love,  truly  saoh,  ii 
itself  not  the  most  common  diing  in  the  world:  md 
mutual  love  still  len  so.  But  that  endnring  peisoni 
attachment  so  beautifully  delineated  by  £rin*8  sweet 
melodist,  and  stiU  more  touchingly,  peihaps»  ia  the 
weU-known  ballad,  **  John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John," 
in  addition' to  a  depth  and  constancy  of  charsder  of 
no  every^lay  occurrence,  supposes  a  peculiar  seni* 
bility  and  tenderness  of  nature ;  a  oonatimtaoaal  ooia> 
municativeness  and  uUerancy  of  heart  and  soul;  t 
delight  in  the  detail  of  sympathy,  in  the  outward  sod 
visible  signs  of  the  sacrament  within — to  count  sa  it 
were,  the  pulses  of  the  life  of  love.  But  above  all,  it 
supposes  a  soul  whidi,  even  m  the  pnde  and  sod- 
mer-tide  of  life— even  in  dke  lustihood  of  health  and 
strengA,  had  fek  oAenest  and  prised  highest  thai 
which  age  cannot  take  away,  and  whidv  in  aU  oor 
lovings,  is  the  Love ; 

ELIZA. 

There  is  something  here  (pointing  to  her  hearti  diit 
seesis  to  understand  you,  but  wanta  die  word  dat 
would  make  it  understand  itaelf 

CATHERINE. 

I,  too,  seem  to  fed  what  you  mean.  Interpiet  the 
feeling  for  us. 

FRIEND. 

1  mean  that  wUHng  sense  of  the  insoffidnf- 

ness  of  the  $elf  for  itself,  which  predisposes  a  geoee- 
ous  nature  to  see,  in  the  total  being  of  another,  die 
supplement  and  completion  of  its  own — dwt  qtnet 
perpetual  seeking  which  the  presence  of  the  belored 
object  modulates,  not  suspends,  where  the  heart  iii9- 
mendy  finds,  and,  findmg,  again  seeks  on— lasdy, 
when  **  life's  changeful  orb  has  pass'd  the  fuU,"  a 
confirmed  fidth  in  the  nobleness  of  humanity,  the* 
brought  home  and  pressed,  as  it  were,  to  the  very 
bosom  of  hoarly  experience :  it  supposes,  I  ssy.  a 
heart-fidt  reverence  for  worth,  not  the  less  deep  be- 
cause divested  of  its  solemniiy  by  habit  by  f 
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%,  bf  Batual  infinrntiet,  and  even  by  a  fee^  of 
modaitf  which  will  arise  in  delicate  minds,  when 
%  tra  oonacioiiB  of  poaeinng  the  lattie  or  the 
coimpondent  excellence  in  their  own  characters, 
bihort,  there  must  be  a  mind,  which,  while  it  feels 
As  beaatiiiil  and  the  excellent  in  the  beloved  as  its 
own,  and  hf  right  of  love  apptopriates  it,  can  call 
Goodnes  its  Playfellow,  and  dares  make  speit  of 
liae  and  infimity,  while,  in  the  person  of  a  then- 
nd^bldly  endeared  partner,  we  feel  for  aged  Vietui 
As  caresring  Andneas  that  belongs  to  the  Innocbnck 
ft  childhood,  and  repeat  the  same  attentions  and 
mlsr  coorteaies  as  had  been  dictated  by  the  same 
sftetkn  to  die  same  olgect  when  attired  in  feminine 
lofeliDessor  in  amnly  beanly. 

KUZA. 

What  a  loodnqg— what  an  elevating  idea! 

CATHEBINK. 

If  it  be  not  only  an  idea. 

At  al  vnatt,  diese  qualities  which  I  have  enumei^ 
«ted,  are  rarely  iwind  united  in  a  single  mdividual. 
How  much  more  rare  most  it  be,  that  two  such  in- 
^iiriduals  should  meet  together  in  this  wide  world 
under  circumstances  that  admit  of  their  union  as 
HoibaDd  and  Wife!  A  peivon  may  be  highly  estima- 
ble  on  the  whole,  nay,  amiable  as  neighbor,  friend, 
fcowemate— in  abort,  in  all  the  concentric  circles  of 
^chment,  asve  only  the  last  and  inmost;  and  yet 
oom  bow  many  cwises  be  eetranged  from  the  highest 
perfection  in  diis!  Pride,  ooMness  or  fastidionsnen 
of  patore,  worldly  cares,  an  anxious  or  ambitions  dis- 
poation,  a  passioo  fcr  dispby,  a  sullen  temper— one 
or  the  other— too  of^  proves  « the  dead  fly  in  the 
wmpQrt  of  spices,**  and  any  one  is  enough  to  unfit  it 
w  4e  predoos  bahn  of  noction.  For  some  mighty 
f»d  sort  of  people,  too,  there  is  not  seldom  a  sort  of 
jolenm  saturnine,  or,  if  you  will,  urmne  vanity,  that 
ttqn  hself  ative  by  suckmg  the  paws  of  its  own  self- 
injportance.  And  as,  this  high  sense,  or  rather  sensa- 
Jon  of  their  own  value  is,  fer  the  most  part,  ground- 
«  on  negative  qualities,  so  they  have  no  better  means 
«  prsserving  the  same  but  by  negtttive9—ihBt  is,  by 
•0*  doing  or  saying  any  thing,  that  might  be  put  down 
w  fcnd,  siUy,  or  nonsensicsO^— or  (to  use  their  own 
jnso)  by  never  forgetting  (ftmsrfvef,  which  some  of 
nor  scqnaintance  are  uncharitable  enough  to  think 
Ine  most  worthless  olgect  they  eould  be  employed  in 
vnnonbering. 

luxA  (in  antwer  to  a  whisper  from  Catherine). 

TV)  a  hair !  He  must  have  sato  fer  it  himwlf.  Save 
iiefromsnch  felks!  But  they  are  out  of  the  question. 
'  raiXND. 

True!  but  the  same  eflect  is  produced  in  thousands 
^  ^  too  general  insensibility  to  a  very  important 
indh;  this,  namely,  that  the  misut  of  human  life  is 
■ide  up  of  huge  masses,  each  separated  from  the 
•*«  by  certain  intervals.  One  year,  the  death  of  a 
^ ;  yean  after,  a  failure  in  trade;  after  another 
latger  or  diortor  interval,  a  daughter  may  have 
jwtod  unhappay;--in  all  but  the  singukurly  un- 
Brtonate,  the  integral  parts  that  compose  the  sum 
M  of  the  unhappiness  of  a  man's  life,  are  easily 
enmied,  and  distinctly  remembered.  The  HAPPm ns 
7  kfe,  on  the  contrary,  is  nuide  up  of  minute  fiac- 
*■■— Ihe  little,  soon-feigotten  charities  of  a  kiss,  a 
^fl^  k  kind  look,  a  heartfelt  compliment  in  the  dts- 
8£ 


guise  of  [dtiyful  raiUeiy,  and  the  countleas  odier 
infinitesimals  of  pleasurable  thought  and  genial 
feeling. 

CATHERINE. 

Well,  Sir ;  yon  have  said  quite  enough  to  make  mil 
despair  of  finding  a  ••  John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,** 
to  totter  down  the  hill  of  Kfe  with. 

FRIEND. 

Not  so !  Good  men  are  not,  I  trust,  so  much  scarcer 
than  good  women,  but  that  what  another  would  find 
in  you,  3rou  may  hope  to  find  in  another.  But  well, 
however,  may  that  boon  be  rare»  the  possession  of 
which  would  be  more  than  an  adequate  reward  fer 
the  rarest  virtue. 

BUEA. 

Surely,  he  who  has  described  it  so  beanlifbUf, 
must  have  possessed  it  ? 

nUEND. 

If  he  were  worthy  to  have  posBeased  it,  and  bad 
believingly  anticipated  and  not  feund  it,  how  bitter 
the  disappointment ! 

(Then,  after  a  paum  of  a  few  Mmufes). 

Answer  {ex  improoiso). 
Yes,  yes !  that  boon,  life's  richest  treat. 
He  bad,  or  fencied  that  he  had ; 
Say,  't  was  but  in  his  own  conceit — 

The  fancy  made  him  glad ! 
Crown  of  hjs  cup,  and  garnish  of  his  dish ! 
The  boon,  prefigured  in  his  earliest  wish ! 
The  feir  fulfilment  of  his  poesy, 
When  his  young  heart  first  yeam*d  fer  sympathy ! 

But  e'en  the  meteor  offiprmg  of  the  brain 

Unnourish'd  wane ! 
Faith  asks  her  daily  bread. 
And  Fancy  must  be  fed ! 
Now  so  it  chanced — from  wet  or  dry. 
It  boots  not  how — ^I  know  not  why — 
She  miss'd  her  wonted  feod :  and  quickly 
Poor  Fancy  stagger'd  and  grew  sickly. 
Then  came  a  restless  state,  't  wixt  yea  and  nay. 
His  faith  was  fix'd,  his  heart  aU  ebb  and  ik>w ; 
Or  like  a  berk,  in  some  balf-ehelter'd  bay. 
Above  its  anchor  driving  to  and  fro. 

That  boon,  which  but  to  have  ] 
In  a  heUrf,  gave  life  a  zest — 
Uncertain  both  what  it  had  been. 
And  if  by  error  lost,  or  luck ; 
And  what  it  was : — an  evergreen 
Which  some  insidious  blight  had  struck. 
Or  annual  flower,  which  pest  its  blow. 
No  vernal  spell  shall  e'er  revive ; 
Uncertain,  and  afraid  to  know. 
Doubts  toss'd  him  to  and  fro ; 
Hope  keeping  Love,  Love  Hope  alive. 
Like  babes  bewilder'd  in  a  snow. 
That  cling  and  huddle  from  the  cold 
In  hollow  tree  or  ruin'd  fold.       J^ 

Those  sparkling  colors,  once  his  boHl» 

Fading,  one  by  one  away. 
Thin  and  hueless  as  a  ghost, 

Poor  Fancy  on  her  sick-bed  lay; 
HI  at  distance,  wone  when  near. 
Telling  her  dreams  to  jealous  Fear ! 
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Where  was  it  then,  the  lociable  sprite    ' 
That  crovvn'd  the  Poet's  cup  and  deck'd  his  dish ! 
Poor  shadow  cast  from  an  unsteady  wish. 
Itself  a  substance  by  no  other  right 
But  that  it  intercepted  Reason's  light ; 
It  dimm'd  his  eye,  it  darken'd  on  his  brow, 
A  peevish  mood,  a  tedious  time,  I  trow! 
Thank  Heaven !  'tis  not  so  now. 


O  bliss  of  blissful  honrs ! 
The  boon  of  Heaven's  decreeing, 
While  yet  in  Eden's  bowers 
Dwelt  the  Fint  Husband  and  his  sinless  Mate ! 
The  one  sweet  plant  which,  piteous  Heaven  agreeing, 
They  bore  with  them  through  Eklen's  closing  gate ! 
Of  hfe's  gay  summer^tide  the  sovran  Rose ! 
Late  autumn's  Amaranth,  that  more  fragrant  blows 
When  Passion's  flowers  all  fall  or  fade ; 
If  this  were  ever  lus,  in  outward  being. 
Or  but  his  own  true  love's  projected  shade. 
Now,  that  at  length  by  certain  proof  he  knows, 
That  whether  real  or  magic  show, 
Whate'er  it  uxu,  it  t«  no  longer  so ; 
Though  heart  be  lonesome,  Hope  laid  low. 
Yet,  Lady !  deem  him  not  unblest : 
The  certainty  that  struck  Hope  dead. 
Hath  led  Contentment  in  her  stead : 
And  that  is  next  to  best ! 


THE  GARDEN  OF  BOCCACCIO. 

Of  late,  in  one  of  those  most  weary  hours. 
When  life  seems  emptied  of  all  genial  powers, 
A  dreary  mood,  which  he  who  ne'er  has  known 
May  bless  his  happy  lot,  I  sate  alone ; 
And,  from  the  numbing  spell  to  win  relief, 
Call'd  on  the  past  for  thought  of  glee  or  griefl 
In  vain !  berefl  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  and  cower'd  o'er  ray  own  vacancy ! 
And  as  I  watch'd  the  dull  continuous  ache. 
Which,  all  else  slumb'ring,  seera'd  alone  to  wake ; 

0  Friend !  long  wont  to  notice  yet  conceal. 
And  soothe  by  silence  what  words  cannot  heal, 

1  but  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  thine 
Place  on  my  desk  this  exquisite  design, 
Boccaccio's  Garden  and  its  faery. 

The  love,  the  joyaunce,  and  the  gallantry! 
An  Idyll,  with  Boccaccio's  spirit  warm, 
Framed  in  the  silent  poesy  of  form. 
Like  flocks  adown  a  newly-bathed  steep 

Emerging  from  a  mist :  or  like  a  stream 
Of  music  sofl  that  not  dispels  the  sleep, 

But  oasts  in  happier  moulds  the  slumberer's  dream, 
Gazed  by  an  idle  eye  with  silent  might 
The  picture  stole  upon  my  inward  sight 
A  tremulous  waimth  crept  gradual  o'er  my  chest, 
As  though  an  in Ak's  finger  touch'd  my  breast 
And  one  by  one  (Hmownot  whence)  were  brought 
All  spirits  of  power  that  most  had  stirr'd  my  thought. 
In  selfless  boyhood,  on  a  new  world  tost 
Of  wonder,  and  in  its  own  fancies  lost ; 
Or  charm'd  my  youth,  that  kindled  from  above, 
Loved  ere  it  loved,  and  sought  a  form  for  love ; 


Or  lent  a  lustre  to  the  earnest  scan 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  is  man ! 
Wild  strain  of  Scalds,  that  in  the  sea-wom  caves 
Rehearsed  their  war«pell  to  the  winds  and  waves 
Or  fateful  hymn  of  those  prophetic  maids. 
That  call'd  on  Hertha  in  deep  forest  glades ; 
Or  minstrel  lay,  that  cheer'd  the  baron's  feast; 
Or  rhyme  of  city  pomp,  of  monk  and  priest. 
Judge,  mayor,  and  many  a  guild  in  long  array. 
To  high-church  pacing  on  the  great  saint's  day. 
And  many  a  verse  which  to  mynelf  I  sang. 
That  woke  the  tear,  yet  stole  away  the  pang, 
Of  hopes  which  in  lamenting  I  renew'd. 
And  last  a  matron  now,  of  sober  mien. 
Yet  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen. 
Whom  as  a  fiiery  child  my  childhood  woo'd 
Even  in  my  dawn  of  thought-^Philosopby. 
Though  then  unconscious  of  herself)  pardiie. 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  Poesy; 
And,  like  a  gift  from  heaven,  in  liiefiil  glee. 
That  had  but  newly  left  a  mother's  knee, 
Prattled  and  play'd  with  bird  and  flower,  and  stona 
As  if  with  elfin  playfellows  well  known. 
And  life  reveal'd  to  innocence  alone. 


Thanks,  gentle  artist !  now  I  can  desciy 

Thy  &ir  creation  with  a  mastering  eye, 

And  ail  awake !    And  now  in  fix'd  gaie  i 

Now  wander  through  the  Eden  of  thy  hand; 

Praise  the  green  arches,  on  the  fountain  clear 

See  fragment  shadows  of  the  crosnng  deer. 

And  with  that  serviceable  n3rmph  I  stoop, 

The  crystal  from  its  restless  pool  to  scoop. 

I  see  no  longer !  I  myself  am  there. 

Sit  on  the  ground-sward,  and  the  banquet  share. 

Tis  I,  that  sweep  that  lute's  love-echoing  strings, 

And  gaze  upon  the  maid  who  gazmg  sings : 

Or  pause  and  listen  to  the  tinkling  bells 

From  the  high  tower,  and  think  that  there  she  dweDa. 

With  old  Boccaccio's  soul  I  stand  possest, 

And  breathe  an  air  like  life,  that  swells  my  chest 


The  brightness  of  the  world,  O  diou  once  free. 
And  always  fair,  rare  land  of  courtesy! 
O,  Florence !  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and  hiDa! 
And  famous  Amo  fed  with  all  their  rills ; 
Thou  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy! 
Rich,  ornate,  populous,  all  treasures  Uiine, 
The  golden  com,  the  oUve,  and  the  vine. 
Fair  cities,  gallant  mansions,  castles  old. 
And  forests,  where  beside  his  leafy  bold 
The  sullen  boar  haUi  heard  the  distant  bom. 
And  whets  his  tusks  against  the  gnarled  thorn ; 
Palladian  palace  with  its  storied  halls ; 
Fountains,  where  Love  lies  listening  to  their  &Di 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  its  airy  span, 
And  Nature  makes  her  happy  home  with  man ; 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed 
With  its  own  rill,  on  its  own  spangled  bed. 
And  wreathes  the  marble  urn,  or  leans  its  head, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  with  veil  withdrawn 
Weeps  liquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the  dawn. 
Thine  all  delights,  and  every  muse  is  thine  : 
And  more  than  all,  the  embrace  and  intertwine 
Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance ' 
'Mid  gods  of  Greece  and  warriors  of  romance 
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Set!  Booeaoe  aia,  unfolding  on  hit  knees 
The  newfound  roll  of  Old  Moonkiei  ;* 
Botfiom  his  mantle's  ibid,  and  near  the  heart, 
Pten  Ovid*8  Holy  Book  of  Love's  sweet  smart  !t 


•Boeeseeio  etalned  for  hinM^  tiio  glory  of  hsTiof  Ifast  in- 
IndwHl  tfa*  works  of  Hoocf  to  hit  conatmiMO. 

tlbiow  few  mors  •trikiof  or  mors  ioteretttng  proob  of  the 
mnrii^miiic  iaflosnco  which  the  ttody  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
Bu  damkea  exereieed  on  the  Jndf  meots,  feelingt,  and  imaffi- 
MtMOi  of  the  Htorati  of  Earope  at  the  commencement  of  the 
raiomliaa  of  Mteratwe,  than  the  pamafe  in  the  Fikwopo  of 
Boceaocio :  where  the  aace  inatroctor,  Raeheo.  aa  aooo  ai  the 
roosff  prinee  and  the  beantirnl  airl  Biancafiore  bad  learned 
tkeir  lattora.  aets  them  to  itiidy  the  iTWy  Book.  Ovift  Art  tif 
Lm.  fateomioeib  Raeheo  a  mettere  il  aoo  officio  in  eaeeu- 
MB  COS  imers  aoOaekodina.  £  k>fo,  io  hrave  tempo,  ioaec- 


O  all-et^joying  and  all-blending  aage» 
Long  be  it  mine  to  con  thy  mazy  page. 
Where,  half  conceal'd,  the  eye  of  fancy  views 
Fauns,  njrmphs,  and  winged  saints,  all  graoiotu  to  thy 
muse! 

Still  in  thy  garden  let  me  watch  their  pranks, 
And  see  in  Dian*s  vest  between  the  ranks 
Of  the  trim  vines,  some  maid  that  half  believes 
The  vettal  fires,  of  which  her  lover  grieves. 
With  that  sly  satyr  peering  through  the  leaves ! 


nato  a  oonoaeer  le  Iettere,/ee«  Ugtre  U  tmOo  Uhv  rf*  Oevttfte, 
nd  QuaU  U  »omm»  pota,  moalra.  tom$  t  aaatt  /saelt  H  Vnmm 
at  iJMwM  wtfrtiM  even'  eccflMfera." 
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TIm  PubUshers  of  the  present  editkm  of  Mr.  Shel< 
ley's  Poetical  Works  think  it  necessary  to  state,  that 
the  firrt  Poem  in  the  collection,  **  The  Revolt  of 
Islam,**  did  not  originally  bear  that  title :  it  appeared 
under  the  name  of  "  Laon  and  Cythna  ;  or  de  Revo- 
haUm  qftbe  Golden  City :  a  Vision  qftke  NvneUaUk 
Century,**  But,  with  the  exceptioD  of  this  change  of 
name/— into  the  reasons  duit  led  to  which  it  is  now 
unnecessaiy  to  inquire— some  inconsiderable  verbal 
oorrectioDs,  and  the  omission  of  the  fbUowing  para- 
graph and  note  in  the  preface,  the  poem  is  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  when  first  given  lo  the  public. 

"  In  the  penonal  conduct  of  my  hero  and  heroine, 
tiiere  is  one  drcumstance  which  was  intended  to 
startle  the  reader  from  the  trance  of  ordinary  life.  It 
was  my  object  to  break  through  the  crust  of  those 
outworn  opinions  on  which  established  institutions 
depend.    I  have  appealed,  thereibre,  to  the  most 


universal  of  all  feelings,  and  have  oideftvorod  t» 
strengthen  the  moral  sense,  by  forbidding  it  to  vfMto^ 
its  energies  in  seeking  to  avoid  actioas  which  are 
only  crimes  of  eonventkm.  It  is  because  dMse  is  a» 
great  a  multitude  of  artifidal  vices,  diat  theie  ^m  ai^ 
few  real  virtues.  Those  feelings  alone  which  are 
benevolent  or  malevolent  are  essentially  good  or  bad. 
The  circumstance  of  which  I  speak  was  intfodooed, 
however,  merely  to  accustom  men  to  diat  charity  and 
toleration,  which  die  exhibitioD  of  a  practice  widely 
difllering  fhtm  their  own  has  a  tendency  to  psumole.* 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  misdiievous  than  naany 
actions  innocent  in  themselves,  which  might  fasiqg 
down  upon  individuals  the  bigoted  contempt  and  xage 
of  the  multitude." 


I  sod  ebsraotoMa  eC  i 
ittsiMSoesfto  the  wiltai^ 
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RbdJPlacb,  in  the  ooimty  of  SoMBx,  wai  the  ipot 
where  Percy  ByMhe  Shdlay  fint  law  the  light 
He  WW  bom  on  the  ^  of  Avgoet,  1793;  and 
wu  the  eldest  eon  of  Sir  Timothy  SheDej,  Btrt 
of  Giit]e.6oring.  His  fiunily  b  tn  undent  one, 
and  a  branch  of  it  has  become  the  representatiTe 
of  the  house  of  the  innstrions  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
of  PenshiiTBt  Despising  honors  which  only  rest 
qiQQ  the  accidental  circiinistanceB  of  birth,  Shel- 
hj  was  prood  of  this  connexion  with  an  immortal 
name.  At  the  customary  age,  about  thirteen,  he 
VII  sent  to  Eton  School,  and  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  fifteenth  year,  he  published  two  novels, 
tfaaJZottemcMm  and  2<w<erssst.  From  Eton  he 
noored  to  University  College,  Oxford,  to  mature 
Iiis  etodies,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  an  earlier  period 
thu  is  osnal.  At  Oxford  he  was,  according  to 
eortom,  imbnad  with  the  dements  of  logic;  and 
be  fentnred,  in  contempt  of  the  fiat  of  the  Univer- 
mtf,  to  api^y  them  to  the  investigation  of  ques- 
tides  which  it  is  orthodox  to  take  for  granted.  His 
original  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  in<iuiry 
eoold  not  reconcile  the  limited  use  of  logical  prin- 
dpkiL  He  boldly  tested,  or  attempted  to  test, 
propositions  which  he  imagined,  the  m<ve  they 
were  obscure,  and  the  more  claim  they  had  upon 
hk  credence,  the  greater  was  the  necessity  for  ex* 
amining  them.  His  spirit  was  an  inquiring  one, 
and  he  fearlessly  sought  after  what  he  believed  to 
be  truth,  before,  it  is  probable,  he  had  acquired  all 
the  mibnnation  necessary  to  guide  him,fix)mcol. 
lateral  aources — a  common  error  of  headstrong 
jouth.  This  is  the  more  likdy  to  be  the  case,  as 
when  time  had  matured  his  knowledge,  he  difiered 
JBodi  en  points  upon  which,  in  callow  years  and 
widumt  an  instructor,  flung  upon  the  world  to 
fivm  hie  own  prindi^es  of  action,  guileless,  and 
vdiement,  he  was  wont  to  advocate  strongly.  Shd- 
hj  poBsessed  the  bdd  quality  of  inquiring  into 
^  reaaon  of  every  thing,  and  of  resisting  what  he 
codd  not  reconcile  to  be  right  according  to  his 
wneriroce.  In  some  persons  this  has  been  de^ 
Mannated  a  virtue,  in  others  a  sin— just  as  it 
iai|ht  happen  to  chime  in  with  worldly  custom  or 
leeeived  opininn.  At  schod  he  formed  a  conspi- 
raej  for  resistanee  to  that  most  odious  and  de- 
taitaUe  custom  of  fiiglish  seminaries,  fagging^ 
winch  pedagogues  are  bold  enough  to  defond  open- 
ly  at  the  present  hour. 

At  Qxfotd  he  imprudently  printed  a  dissertation 
«■  the  bdng  of »  God,  which  cansod  hit  expaUan 
9F 


in  his  second  term,  as  he  refiised  to  retract  any  of 
his  opinions;  and  thereby  incurred  the  marked 
displMsure  of  hie  fother.  This  expulsion  arising, 
as  he  believed  oonsdentioudy,  from  hie  avowal  of 
what  he  thought  to  be  true,  did  not  deeply  a£bct 
him.  His  mind  seems  to  have  been  wandoing  in 
a  maze  of  doubt  at  times  between  truth  and  error, 
ardently  desirous  of  finding  the  truth,  warm  in 
its  pursuit,  but  without  a  pole-star  to  guide  him 
in  steering  after  it  In  this  state  of  things  he  met 
with  the  PdUieal  JutHee  of  Godwin,  and  read  it 
with  eagerness  and  delight  What  he  had  wanted 
he  had  now  found ;  he  determined  that  justice 
should  be  hie  sde  guide,  and  justice  alone.  He 
regarded  not  whether  what  he  did  was  after  the 
foshion  of  the  world ;  he  pursued  the  career  ho 
had  marked  out  writh  sincerity,  and  exdted  cen. 
sure  for  some  of  his  actions  and  praise  for  others^ 
bordering  upon  wander,  in  prqwrtion  as  they  went 
singular,  or  as  their  motives  could  not  be  appro* 
dated.  His  notions  at  the  University  tended  U* 
atheism ;  and  in  a  work  which  he  published  en 
titled  *"  Queen  Mah,*'  it  is  evident  that  this  doctrine 
had  at  one  time  a  hdd  upon  his  mind.  This  wan 
printed  for  private  circulation  only,  and  was  pi 
rated  by  a  knavish  booksdler  and  given  to  tiie 
puUic,  long  after  the  writer  had  altered  many  of 
the  opinimis  expressed  in  it,  diMilaimed  it,  and 
lamented  its  having  been  printed.  He  spoke  of 
the  commonly-reodved  notions  of  God  with  eon.- 
tempt;  and  hence  the  idea  that  he  denied  the  be* 
ing  of  any  superintending  first  eanse.  He  wa* 
not  on  this  head  sufficiently  explicit  He  eeeroedt 
hopdess,  in  moments  of  low  spirits, 'of  there  bemg- 
such  a  ruling  power  as  he  wished,  yet  he  ever 
clung  to  the  idea  of  some  **  great  spirit  of  inteU 
lectnd  beauty"  being  througlioat  all  things.  Hish 
lifo  was  inflexibly  mord  and  benevolent  He  acted; 
up  to  the  theory  of  hie  received  doctrine  of  jus^ 
tice;  and,  after  all  the  censures  that  were  cast; 
upon  him,  who  shall  inqmgn  the  man  who  thus: 
acts  and  lives  ? 

SheDey  married  at  an  early  age  a  Bfiss  Harriet 
Westbrodce,  a  very  beautiful  girl,  much  younger 
than  himself  daughter  of  a  co^eJioose-keeper^. 
retired  flrom  business.  By  this  marriage  he  so  ir-^ 
ritated  hie  &ther,.that  he  was  entirely  abandoned 
byhfan;batthe  lady*s ftther  aUowed  tfaemSOOL 
per  annum,  and  they  redded  some  tune  in  Edin* 
bor^  and  then  in  Irdand.  TTie  maleh  was  % 
Gretna.^rTeeo  one,  and  did  not  turn  o«t  happily^ 
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By  this  connexion  he  had  two  children,  the  young- 
est of  whom,  horn  in  1815,  ia  since  dead.  Con. 
sistent  with  his  own  views  of  marriage  and  its 
institution,  Shelley  paid  his  addresses  to  another 
bdy.  Miss  Godwin,  with  whom,  in  July,  1814,  he 
fled,  accompanied  by  Miss  Jane  Claremont,  her 
sister-in-law,  to  Uri,  in  Switzerland,  fit>m  whence, 
after  a  few  days'  residence,  they  suddenly  quitted, 
suspecting  they  were  watched  by  another  lodger ; 
they  departed  tot  Paris  on  fixxt,  and  there  found 
that  the  person  to  whom  they  had  confided  a  large 
trunk  of  dothes,  had  absconded  with  them :  this 
hastened  their  return  to  England.  A  child  was 
the  fruit  of  this  expedition.  Shortly  after  they 
again  quitted  England,  and  went  to  Cleneva,  Como 
and  Venice.  In  a  few  months  they  revisited  Eng- 
land, and  took  up  their  abode  in  Bath,  from  whence 
Shelley  was  suddenly  called  by  the  unexpected 
suicide  of  hb  wife,  who  destroyed  herself  on  the 
10th  November,  1816.  Her  ikte  hung  heavy  on 
the  mind  of  her  husband,  who  felt  deep  self-re- 
proach that  he  had  not  selected  a  female  of  a  higher 
order  of  intellect,  who  could  appreciate  better  the 
feelings  of  one  constituted  as  he  was.  Both  were 
entitled  to  compassion,  and  both  were  sufferers  by 
this  unfortunate  alliance.  Shortly  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  Shelley,  at  the  solicitation  of  her 
fether,  married  Mary  Wolstonecraft  Godwin, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  authoress  of  the  Rights 
of  Wcman  ;  and  went  to  reside  at  Great  Marlow 
in  Buckinghamshire.  That  this  second  hymen 
was  diametrically  oppoeed  to  his  own  sentiments 
will  be  apparent  firom  the  following  letter,  address- 
ed to  Sir  James  Lawrence,  on  the  perusal  of  one 
of  that  gentleman's  works : — 

**  Lymoatb,  Bamftapto,  Devon,  August  17, 181S. 

**8im, — I  feel  peculiar  satisfection  in  selling  the 
opportunity  which  your  politeness  places  in  my 
power,  of  expressing  to  you  personally  (as  I  may 
•ay)  a  high  acknowledgment  of  my  sense  of  your 
talonts  and  principles,  which,  before  I  conceived 
it  possible  that  I  should  ever  know  you,  I  sincerely 
entertained.  Your  **  Empire  of  the  Nairs,"  which 
I  read  this  spring,  succeeded  in  making  me  a 
perfect  convert  to  its  doctrines.  I  then  retained 
no  doubts  of  the  evils  of  marriage ;  Mrs.  Wolstone- 
craft  reasons  too  well  for  that ;  but  I  had  been  dull 
enough  not  to  perceive  the  greatest  argument 
against  it,  until  developed  in  the  ^Nairs,**  viz. 
prostitution  both  legal  and  illegaL 

"  I  am  a  young  man,  not  of  age,  and  have  been 
married  a  year  to  a  woman  younger  than  myself 
Love  seems  inclined  to  stay  in  the  prison,  and  my 
only  reason  for  putting  him  in  chains,  whilst  con- 
vinced of  the  unholiness  of  the  act,  was  a  know- 
ledge,  that  in  the  present  state  of  society,  if  love 
is  not  thus  villanously  treated,  she,  who  is  most 
luved,  will  be  treated  wone  by  a  misjudging  world. 


In  short,  seduction,  which  term  eouk)  have  no 
meaning  in  a  rational  society,  has  now  a  most 
tremendous  one ;  the  fictitious  merit  attached  t» 
chastity  has  made  that  a  forerunner  to  the  moit 
terrible  ruins,  which  in  Malabar  would  be  a  pledge 
of  honor  and  homage.  If  there  is  any  enonDoos 
and  desolating  crime  of  which  I  should  shudder 
to  be  accused,  it  is  seduction.  I  need  not  nj  bow 
I  admire  **  Love,**  and  little  as  a  British  pobbc 
seems  to  appreciate  its  merit,  in  not  permittinf  H 
to  emerge  from  a  first  edition,  it  is  with  istis&c- 
tion  I  find,  that  justice  had  conceded  abroad  wfait 
bigotry  has  denied  at  home.  I  shall  take  tbe  bb- 
erty  of  sending  you  any  little  publication  I  mij 
give  to  the  world.  Mrs.  S.  joins  with  myself  in 
hoinng,  if  we  come  to  London  this  winter,  we  maj 
be  fiivored  with  the  personal  fiiendship  of  one 
whose  writings  we  have  learnt  to  esteem. 
**  Yours,  very  truly,  Fxrct  Btsshx  Suxllzt.** 

A  drcumstance  arose  oot  of  his  first  marriafe 
which  attzacted  a  good  deal  of  notice  from  the 
public.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  there  were 
two  children  left,  whom  the  Lord  Chancellor  EU 
don  took  away  firom  their  father  by  one  of  hit  own 
arbitrary  decrees,  because  the  religions  sentimentt 
of  Shelley  were  avowedly  heterodox.  No  immor*. 
ality  of  life,  no  breach  of  parental  duty  was  it. 
tempted  to  be  proved ;  it  was  sufHcient  that  tbe 
fiither  did  not  give  credit  to  religion  as  estaUisbed 
by  act  of  parliament,  to  cause  the  closest  ties  of 
nature  to  be  rent  asunder,  and  the  connexion  of 
fiUher  and  child  to  be  for  ever  broken.  This  des- 
potism of  a  law-officer  has  since  been  displajed  in 
another  cas^,  where  immorality  of  the  parent  w«t 
the  alleged  cause.  Had  the  same  law-officer,  on- 
happUy  for  England,  continued  to  preside,  no  doaU 
the  political  sentiments  of  the  parent  would  bf 
and  by  fiimish  an  excuse  for  such  a  monstrooi 
tjrranny  over  the  rights  of  nature. 

Shelley  for  ever  sought  to  make  mankind  and 
things  around  him  in  harmony  with  a  better  state 
of  moral  existence.  He  was  too  young  and  inex* 
perienccd  when  he  first  acted  upon  this  principle 
to  perceive  the  obstacles  which  opposed  the  pro- 
grcss  of  his  views,  arising  out  of  the  usages  and 
customs  which  ride  mankind,  and  which,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  overco^l^ 
Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  the  good  he  sought,  he 
was  always  ready  to  meet  the  consequences  of  his 
actions ;  and  if  any  condemn  them  for  their  mis* 
taken  views,  they  ought  to  feel  that  charity  sbooW 
forbid  their  arraigning  motives,  when  such  proc^ 
of  sincerity  were  before  them.  The  vermin  who, 
under  the  specious  title  of  ♦*  reviewers,**  seek  in 
England  to  crush  every  bud  of  genius  that  appesrt 
out  of  the:)»le  of  their  own  party,  fell  mercilesdy 
upon  the  works  of  Shelley.  The  beauty  and  pfo- 
fimdity  which  none  but  the  fiirious  leakils  of  a 
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6ctiaQ  could  deny— tbese  were  ptssed  over  in  a 
fweeping  torrent  of  vulgar  vituperation  by  the 
Rnrik  and  venal  Quarterly. 

Daring  hb  residence  at  Great  Marlow,  he  com- 
poKd  his  Revdt  of  lilam.  In  1817  he  left  Eng. 
hod,  never  to  return  to  it,  and  directed  his  steps 
to  Italy,  where  he  resided  partly  at  Venice,  partly 
It  Pisa  near  his  friend  Byron,  and  on  the  neigh- 
boring coast  In  the  month  of  June  1822  he  was 
temporarily  a  resident  in  a  house  situated  on  the 
Golf  of  LericL  Being  much  attached  to  sea-cx- 
eonioQs,  he  kept  a  boat,  in  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  cruising  along  the  coast  On  the  7th  of 
J0I7,  be  set  sail  from  Leghorn,  where  he  had  been 
to  meet  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  had  just  then  ar. 
med  in  Italy,  intending  to  return  to  Lerici.  But 
he  nerer  reached  that  place ;  the  boat  in  which 
be  Kt  sail  was  lost  in  a  violent  storm,  and  all  on 
board  perished.  The  following  particulars  of  that 
melancholy  event  are  extracted  fh>m  the  work  of 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  entitled  "  Lord  Byron  and  some 
of  hit  Contemporaries.** 

**In  June  1822,1  arrived  in  Italy,  in  consequence 
of  the  invitation  to  set  up  a  work  with  my  friend 
and  Lord  Byron.  Mr.  Shelley  was  passing  the  simi- 
mer  leason  at  a  house  he  had  taken  for  that  pur. 
poie  on  the  Gulf  of  Lerici ;  and  cgi  hearing  of  my 
trriral  at  Leghorn,  came  thither,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Wifliams,  formerly  of  the  8th  Dragoons,  who 
wu  then  on  a  visit  to  him.  He  came  to  welcome 
lus  friend  and  family,  and  see  us  comfortably  set- 
tled at  Pisa.  He  accordingly  went  with  us  to  that 
citj,  and  afler  remaining  in  it  a  few  days,  took 
feare  on  the  night  of  the  7th  July,  to  return  with 
Mr.  Williams  to  Lerici,  meaning  to  come  back  to 
a»  shortly.  In  a  day  or  two  tlio  voyagers  were 
nuned.  The  afiemoon  of  the  8th  had  been  stormy, 
with  riolent  squalls  from  the  south-west  A  night 
racoeeded,  broken  up  with  that  tremendous  thun- 
der and  lightning,  which  appals  the  stoutest  sea- 
iDan  m  the  Mediterranean,  dropping  its  bolts  in 
>n  directions  more  like  melted  brass,  or  liquid  pil- 
hn  of  fire,  than  any  thing  we  conceive  of  light- 
ning m  our  northern  climate.  The  suspense  and 
*ng:Qiah  of  their  friends  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
A  dreadful  interval  took  place  of  more  than  a 
^eA,  during  which  every  inquiry  and  every  fond 
l»pe  were  exhausted.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
«ff  worst  ftars  were  confirmed.  The  following 
nimtive  of  the  particulars  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Trelawney,  a  friend  of  Lord  B3rron*s,  who  had  not 
kag  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Shelley,  but  enter- 
tained the  deepest  regard  ^  him : — 

•*Mr.  Shelley,  Mr.  Williams  (formerly  of  the 
db  Dragoons),  and  ode  seaman,  Charles  Vivian, 
kf^ViHa  Magni  near  Lerici,  a  small  town  situate 
in  the  Bay  of  Spezia,  on  the  30th  of  June,  at  twelve 
c^dodE,  and  arrived  the  same  night  at  Leghorn. 


Their  boat  had  been  built  lor  Mr.Shelley  atGeno* 
by  a  captain  in  the  navy.  It  was  twenty.fi>nr  feet 
long,  eight  in  the  beam,  schooner-rigged,  with 
gait  topsails,  etc  and  drew  four  feet  water.  On 
Monday,  the  8th  of  July,  at  the  same  hour,  they 
got  under  weigh  to  return  home,  having  on  board 
a  quantity  of  household  articles,  fi>ur  hundred  dol> 
lars,  a  small  canoe,  and  some  books  and  manu- 
scripts. At  half  past  twelve  they  made  all  sail  out 
of  the  harbor  with  a  light  and  fiivorable  breeze, 
steering  direct  for  Spezia.  I  had  likewise  weighed 
anchor  to  accompany  them  a  few  miles  out  in 
Lord  Byron*s  schooner,  the  BoUvar ;  but  there  was 
some  demur  about  papers  from  the  guard-boat; 
and  they,  fearful  of  losing  the  breeze,  sailed  with- 
out  me.  I  re-anchored,  and  watched  my  firiends, 
till  their  boat  became  a  speck  on  the  horizon, 
which  was  growing  thick  and  dark,  with  heavy 
clouds  moving  rapidly,  and  gathering  in  the  south- 
west quarter.  I  then  retired  to  the  cabin,  where  I 
had  not  been  half  an  hour,  before  a  man  on  deck 
told  me  a  heavy  squall  had  come  on.  We  let  gi> 
another  anchor.  The  boats  and  vessels  in  the  roads 
were  scudding  past  us  in  all  directions  to  get  into 
harbor ;  and  in  a  moment,  it  blew  a  hard  gale  from 
the  south-west,  the  sea,  from  excessive  smoothness, 
foaming,  breaking,  and  getting  up  into  a  very 
heavy  swell.  The  wind,  having  shiflcd,  was  now 
directly  against  my  friends.  I  felt  confident  they 
would  be  obliged  to  bear  off  for  Leghorn ;  and 
being  anxious  to  hear  of  their  safety,  stayed  on 
board  till  a  late  hour,  but  saw  nothing  of  them. 
The  violence  of  the  wind  did  not  continue  above 
an  hour ;  it  then  gradually  subsided ;  and  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  I  went  on  shore,  it  was  almost  a 
calm.  It,  however,  blew  hard  at  intervals  during 
the  night,  with  rain,  and  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  lightning  struck  the  mast  of  a  vessel  close  to 
us,  shivering  it  to  splinters,  killing  two  men,  and 
wounding  others.  From  these  circumstances,  be* 
coming  greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  voy- 
agers, a  note  was  dispatched  to  Mr.  Shelley*s  house 
at  Lerici,  the  reply  to  which  stated  that  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  him  and  his  friend,  which  aug- 
mented our  fears  to  such  a  degree,  that  couriera 
were  dispatched  on  the  whole  line  of  coast  from 
Leghorn  to  Nice,  to  ascertain  if  they  had  put  in. 
anywhere,  or  if  there  had  been  any  wreck,  or  in- 
dication of  losses  by  sea.  I  immediately  started 
for  Via  Rcggio,  having  lost  sight  of  the  boat  in 
that  direction-  My  worst  fears  were  almost  con- 
firmed on  my  arrival  there,  by  news  that  a  small 
canoe,  two  empty  water-barrels,  and  a  bottle,  had 
been  found  on  the  shore,  which  things  I  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  boat  I  had  still,  however, 
warm  hopes  that  these  articles  had  been  thrown 
over))oard  to  clear  them  from  useless  lumber  in 
the  storm ;  and  it  seemed  a  general  opinion  that 
they  had  missed  Leghorn,  and  put  into  Elba  or 
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Oofnoif  IS  iMiQiiHy  mow  WM  lieuuftffli|[iit  diyi* 
Thk  ititp  of  mmpeoBt  hmadng  intoiefibte,  I »- 
toned  flKKB  Spoia  to  Yk  Reggio,  wbere  my  wont 
ftmwwe coofinned bj the  mfbrmation tint  two 
bodiee  had  been  waahed  on  diore,  one  on  tint 
Biglit  ferj  Deer  the  town,  whidi,  bj  die  droH  end 
•latore,  I  knew  to  be  Bfr.  SheDey^  Bfr.  Keets*t 
kit  folome  of  *•  Lamia,**  **Inbel]a,**  etc  being 
open  in  the  jacket  pocket,  ooofirmed  it  beyond  a 
doubt  The  body  of  Mr.  Williams  was  soboeqiient- 
ly  ibmid  near  a  tower  on  the  Tuscan  shore,  about 
fear  mike  from  hk  companion.  Both  die  bodies 
were  greatly  decomposed  by  die  sea,  but  identified 
beyond  a  doubt  The  seaman,  Charles  Yivian,  was 
not  feondftrnearlydiree  weeks  afterwards: — hk 
body  was  interred  on  the  spot  on  which  a  wave 
had  washed  it,  in  the  vicinity  of  Maasa. 

***  After  a  yaciety  of  applieationa  to  the  Lno- 
ehese  and  Tuscan  goTemments,  and  oar  ambassa. 
dor  at  Florence,  I  obtained,  from  the  kindness  and 
exertions  of  Mr.  Dawkins,  an  order  to  the  officer 
yi9fptifi^f»ling  die  tower  of  Migliarino  (near  to 
which  Lieatenant  Williams  had  been  cast,  and 
boned  in  the  sand),  that  the  body  shoald  be  at  my 
disposal  I  likewise  obtained  an  order  to  the  same 
effect  to  the  commandant  at  Vk  Reggio,  to  deliver 
ap  die  remains  of  Mr.  Shelley,  it  having  been  de- 
cided by  the  firiends  of  the  parties  that  the  bodies 
shoald  be  reduced  to  adies  by  fire,  as  die  readiest 
mode  of  conveying  them  to  the  pkces  where  the 
deceased  would  have  wished  to  repose,  as  well  as 
of  removing  all  objections  respecting  the  quaran- 
tine  kws,  which  had  been  urged  against  their  dis- 
interment Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the 
requisite  purposes,  I  embarked  on  board  Lord  By< 
ion*s  schooner  with  my  friend  Captain  Shenley, 
and  sailed  on  die  13th  of  AngcBt  After  a  tedious 
passage  of  eleven  hours,  we  anchored  off  Vk  Reg- 
gie, and  fen  in  with  two  small  vessels,  which  I 
had  hired  at  Leghorn  some  days  before  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  the  means  used  to  re- 
cover sunken  vessels,  the  place  in  which  my 
friend's  boat  had  Sundered.  They  had  on  board 
the  captain  of  a  fishing-boat,  who,  having  been 
overtaken  in  the  same  squall,  had  witnessed  the 
sinking  of  the  boat,  without  (as  he  says)  the  pos- 
Ability  of  assisting  her.  Afler  dragging  the  hot- 
tom,  in  the  place  which  he  indicated,  fiw  six  days 
without  finding  her,  I  sent  them  back  to  Leghorn, 
and  went  on  shore.  Hie  major  commanding  the 
town,  with  the  captain  of  the  port,  accompanied 
me  to  the  governor.  He  received  as  very  coor. 
teously,  and  did  not  object  to  the  removal  of  our 
friends*  remains,  but  to  burning  them,  as  the  latter 
was  not  specified  in  the  order.  However,  after 
some  Httfo  explanation,  he  aasented,  and  we  gave 
die  necessary  <firecttons  fbr  making  every  prepa^ 
ration  to  commence  oar  painfbl  undertaking  next 
mofning.*** 


« It  was  dwogfat  dnt  die  whsfe  of  these  ndn. 
dioly  operations  might  have  been  perfbrmed  k 
one  day:  but  the  calcoktion  tamed  oattobeer- 
roneoos.  Mr.  Williams's  remains  were  oonmeoeed 
with.   Mr.  Trekwney  and  C^ltam  Shenley  wen 
at  the  tower  by  noon,  widi  proper  persons  to  aMid, 
and  were  jmned  shortly  by  Lord  Byron  and  my. 
sel£   A  portable  fhoaace  and  a  tent  had  beeo  pre. 
pared.   ••Wood,"  continoes  Mr. Trekwney, *m 
fbondin  abundance  on  die  beach,  old  trees  ind 
parts  of  wrecks.   Within  a  few  paces  of  the  fpot 
where  die  body  ky,  there  was  a  rude-buU  dwd 
of  straw,  forming  a  temporary  shelter  fbr  soldieii 
at  night,  when  performing  the  coast-patrol  doty. 
The  grave  was  at  high-water  mark,  some  eigfateea 
paces  from  the  sur^  as  it  was  then  breaking,  the 
distance  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Vk 
Reggkw   The  magnificent  bay  of  Spezk  is  on  the 
right  of  thk  spot,  Leghorn  on  the  kfl,  at  eqnl 
distances  of  about  twenty4wo  miks.   The  head, 
lands,  projecting  boldly  and  &i  mto  the  sea,  Arm 
a  deep  and  dangerous  gal^  with  a  heavy  iwell 
and  a  strong  current  generally  running  right  iate 
it   A  vessel  embayed  in  thk  gol^  and  overiikeB 
by  one  of  the  squaOs  so  common  upon  the  ooast 
of  it,  k  almost  certain  to  be  wrecked.  The  Vm 
of  small  craft  k  great ;  and  the  shallowness  of  tbo 
water,  and  breaking  of  the  sur^  preventing  tp* 
proach  to  the  shore,  or  boats  going  oot  to  avut, 
the  kss  of  lives  k  in  proportion.    It  was  m  the 
centre  of  thk  bay,  about  four  or  five  miles  at  sea, 
in  fifteen  or  aixteen  fiithom  water,  with  a  lif bt 
breeae  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  that  the  boat  of  oar 
firiends  was  suddenly  taken  clap  aback  by  asoddea 
and  very  vioknt  squall;  and  it  k  supposed  that  k 
attempting  to  bear  up  under  such  a  press  of  caa. 
vas,  all  the  sheets  &it,  the  hands  unpr^ared,  and 
only  three  persons  on  board,  the  boat  fiilled  to  Iw- 
ward,  and  having  two  tons  of  ballast,  and  not  be- 
ing decked,  went  down  on  the  instant;  not  girinf 
them  a  moment  to  prepare  themselves  by  evea 
taking  off  their  boota,  or  seizing  an  oar.  Mr. 
Williams  was  the  only  one  who  coold  swim,  sad 
he  but  indifferently.   The  spot  where  Mr.  Wil. 
liama^s  body  ky  was  well  adapted  for  a  man  of 
hk  imaginative  cast  of  mind,  and  I  wished  his  re. 
mains  to  rest  undisturbed;  but  it  was  willed  other- 
wise. Befyn  us  was  the  sea,  with  ialands;  bshiad 
us  the  Apennines ;  beside  us,  a  large  tract  of  thick 
wood,  stunted  and  twisted  into  kntastic  shapss  hy 
the  sea-breexe^— The  heat  was  intense,  the  eaad 
being  80  scorched  as  to  render  standing  on  it  paia- 
ftiL" 

**Mr.  Trekwney  proceeds  to  describe  the  disia. 
torment  and  burning  of  Mr.  Williams's  reoNiiia 
Cahmmy ,  which  never  ahows  itself  gtmrnt  IhM 
in  its  charges  of  want  of  refinement,  did  not  ipars 
even  these  melancholy  ceremenies.  The  fUaode 
of  the  deceased,  though  they  took  no  pains  to  pah- 
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M  tk»  lioeeedliigr,  were  aoeoMd  of  willing'  to 
■ak»aMDMtk»;  of  doing  a  horrible  and  nnfteU 
i^  tkmi;^,  etc  Tbh  troth  wia,  that  the  neereet 
cmeziflBf,  both  of  Bfr.SheDej  andBfr.Tritthuiie, 
wabed  to  have  their  remaina  interred  in  regfolar 
phen  of  bnria] ;  and  that  ftr  thia  porpoae  they 
«nU  be  remmred  in  no  other  manner.  Sooh  being 
tbi  CM0,  it  is  admitted  that  the  moamers  did  not 
m6r  tberaaeltee  the  little  comlbrt  of  onppoifaig 
dbtlofwa  of  books  and  antiquity,  like  Bfr.  Shel- 
hf  and  his  friend,  would  not  hare  been  aorry  to 
ivMM  this  part  of  their  &te.  Among  the  mate- 
rids  ftr  borning,  aa  many  of  the  graoeftdler  and 
■on  HsMJfal  artideo  aa  could  be  procured,—- 
tekoMMMa,  wine,  et&— were  not  ftrgotten. 

*Tha  pmceedmga  of  the  next  day,  with  Bfr. 
flbeSey'a  ramains,  exactly  reaemUed  thoaeof  the 
ftnfoing,  with  the  exoeptioQ  of  there  being  two 
•■iitartt  leM.  On  both  daya,  the  extraordinary 
k«aty  ef  the  flame  arising  from  theftmeral  pile 
«ii  aotieed.  Mr.  8helley*s  remains  were  taken 
toKaaM,  and  depoaited  in  the  Protestant  biffial. 
ptond,  near  those  of  a  child  he  had  k)st  in  that 
dl^  and  of  Mr.  Keats.  It  is  the  cemetery  he 
ipatks  of  in  the  prefi^e  to  his  Elegy  on  the  death 
of  bii  yoong  friend,  as  calculated  to  **  make  one 
tt  bve  with  death,  to  think  that  one  ahoold  be 
Wried  in  so  sweet  a  pkce." — The  generous  reader 
viU  be  glad  to  hear,  that  die  remains  of  Mr.  Shel- 
hf  were  attended  to  their  final  abode  by  some  of 
tbsMoit  respectable  English  residents  in  Rome. 
Be  VIS  eore  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  gallant 
■ed  leeompliafaed  spirits  wherever  he  went,  alive 
vdead.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Williams  were  taken 
ta  fagfand.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  very  intelligent, 
geod4iearted  man,  and  his  death  was'deplored  by 
*i«di  worthy  of  ham. "* 

SbeUey  waa  thirty  years  old  when  he  died.  He 
was  tdl  and  alendc^  in  his  figure,  and  stooped  a 
Bttfe  m  the  ahooldera,  though  perfectly  weD-made. 
IVapreenoBofhis  features  was  mUd  and  good. 
&  fnplexion  was  ftir,  and  his  cheeks  colored, 
ffii  eyes  were  large  and  lively ;  and  the  whole 
twn  of  hia  fiuse,  which  was  small,  was  gracefiil 
MdMof  aensilnlity.  He  was  subject  to  attacks 
<f  adioorder  which  forced  him  to  lie  down  (if  in 
tke  open  ab,  upon  the  ground)  until  they  were 
<"er;  yet  he  bore  them  kindly  and  without  a  mur- 
*aiir.  Hb  dispoeitioB  waa  amiable,  and  even  the 
*ard  **pioaB*  haa  been  applied  to  his  conduct  as 
|«farded  others,  to  his  love  of  nature,  and  to  his 
ite  of  that  power  which  pervades  all  things. 
Hewasvery  ftodof  nusie;  frugal  in  all  but  his 
cWties,  oAea  to  eeoeiderable  self-denial,  and 
liviil  to  do  ads  of  generosity  and  kindnese.  He 
^s  a  irsl^ate  sflMar ;  and  besides  the  languages 
fnfAspMtf,  weB  understood  the  German,  ItaL 
m  and  IVeneh  teegnea.  He  was  an  excellent 
)  and  was  BO  afigfat  adept  m  natural 


philosopfay.  He  loved  to  study  in  the  open  air,  in 
the  ahadow  of  the  wood,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
water-fidL  In  abort,  he  waa  a  aingular  illustratioa 
of  the  force  of  natural  genius,  bursting  the  bonds 
of  birth  and  habit,  and  the  conventiona]  ties  of  the 
circle  in  which  he  vras  bom,  and  soaring  high, 
under  the  direction  of  his  own  spirit,  chartlessand 
alone.  He  steered  by  his  own  ideas  of  justice; 
hence  he  was  ever  at  war  with  things  which  rea- 
son and  right  had  no  hand  in  establishing, — radi- 
cally wrong  in  themselves  perhapa,  or  tobe  changed 
for  the  better,  but  by  usage  become  second  nature 
to  society,  or  at  least  to  that  fiv  larger  proportioa 
of  it  idiich  lives  by  custom  alone.  Bib  had  no 
value  for  what  the  mass  of  men  estimate  as  desi- 
rable ;  a  seat  in  the  aenate  he  declined,  thou^  he 
might  have  enriched  himself  by  its  acceptance. 
He  seemed  to  commit  the  mistake  of  others  beSbn 
him,  in  dreaming  ofthe  perfectibility  of  man.  An 
anecdote  ia  related  of  him  that,  at  a  ball  of  ftshion 
where  he  vras  a  leading  character,  and  the  most 
elegant  ladies  of  the  crowd  expected  the  honor  of 
be^  led  out  by  him,  he  selected  a  friendless  giri 
for  a  partner  who  vras  scorned  by  her  companians, 
having  lain  under  the  imputation  of  an  unlucky 
mishap  some  time  preceding. 

The  books  in  which  he  commonly  read  were 
die  Greek  writers ;  in  the  tragedians  particularly, 
he  was  deeply  versed.  The  Bible  vras  a  work  of 
ffreat  admiration  with  him,  and  his  frequent  study. 
For  the  character  of  Christ  and  his  doctrines  he 
had  great  reverence,  the  axiom  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity  being  that  by  which  he  endeavored  to 
riiape  his  course  in  despite  of  all  obstacles.  In  pe- 
cuniary matters  he  was  liberal  Uncharitable  in- 
deed must  that  man  have  been  who  doubted  the 
excellence  of  his  intentions,  or  charged  him  vrith 
wilfiil  error :  who  then  shall  judge  a  being  of  wImmu 
this  may  be  eaid,  save  his  Creator — ^who  that  lives 
in  the  vray  he  sees  others  live,  irithout  regard  to 
the  mode  being  right  or  wrong,  ahaU  charge  him 
with  crime,  who  triea  to  reconcile  together  his  life 
and  his  aspirations  after  human  perfectibili^  7 
SheBey  had  his  fouhs  as  well  as  other  men,  but  on 
the  whole  it  appears  that  his  deviations  from  the 
vulgar  routine  form  the  great  sum  of  the  charges 
made  against  him.  His  religious  sentimente  were 
between  him  and  his  God. 

The  writings  of  Shelley  are  too  deep  to  be  popu- 
lar,  but  there  is  no  reader  possessing  taste  and 
judgment,  who  will  not  do  homage  to  his  pen  He 
was  a  poet  of  great  power :  he  felt  intensely,  and 
his  works  everywhere  display  the  ethereal  spirit 
of  genius  of  a  rare  order--«bstract,  perhaps,  but 
not  less  powerftd ;  his  is  die  poetiy  of  intdlect, 
not  that  of  the  Lakers ;  his  theme  is  die  high  one 
of  intellectual  nature  and  lofty  feeling,  not  of  wag. 
oners  or  idiot  children.  His  ftnhs  in  writing  are 
obvious,  but  equaOy  ao  are  his  beauties.  Me  is  too 
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much  of  a  f>hil(Mopher,  and  dwells  too  much  apoo 
&Torite  images,  that  draw  less  upon  our  sympa- 
thies than  those,  of  social  life.  His  language  is 
lofly,  and  no  one  knows  better  how  to  cull,  arrange, 
and  manage  the  syllables  of  his  native  tongue.  He 
thoroughly  understood  metrical  composition. 

Shelley  began  to  publish  prematurely,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  at  the  early  age  of  15 ;  but  it 
was  not  till  about  the  year  1811  or  1812  that  he 
seems  first  to  have  devoted  his  attention  to  poetical 
composition.  To  enumerate  his  poetical  works 
here  would  be  a  useless  task,  as  they  will  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  his  poems  appended.  His 
*^ Prometheus  Unbound"  is  a  noble  work;  his 
"Cenci"  and  **  Adonais"  are  his  principal  works 
in  point  of  merit  Love  was  one  of  his  favorite 
themes,  as  it  is  with  all  poets,  and  he  has  ever 
touched  it  with  a  master-hand.  The  subject  of  the 
^  Cenci"  is  badly  selected,  but  it  is  nobly  written, 
and  admirably  sustained.  Faults  it  has,  but  they 
are  amply  redeemed  by  its  beauties.  It  is  only 
from  the  false  clamor  raised  against  him  during 
his  life-time,  that  his  poems  have  not  been  more 
read.  No  scholar,  no  one  having  the  slightest  pre- 
tensions  to  true  taste  in  poetry,  can  be  without 
them.  It  may  be  boldly  prophesied  that  they  will 
one  day  be  more  read  than  they  have  ever  yet 
been,  and  more  understood.  In  no  nation  but  Eng- 
land  do  the  reading  public  suffer  others  to  judge 
for  them,  and  pin  their  ideas  of  the  defects  or 
beauties  of  their  national  writers  upon  the  partial 
diatribes  of  hired  pens,  and  the  splenetic  outftour- 
ings  of  faction.  It  is  astonishing  how  the  nation 
of  Newton  and  Locke  is  thus  contented  to  suffer 
itself  to  be  deceived  and  misled  by  literary  Ma- 
chiavelism. 

The  following  preface  to  the  author's  Posthu- 
mous  Poems  contains  much  to  interest  the  admi- 
rers  of  his  genius.  The  curcumstance  of  its  being 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Shelley  will  still  fiirther  re- 
conmiend  it : — 

^  It  had  been  my  wish,  on  presenting  the  public 
with  the  Posthumous  Poems  of  Mr.  Shelley,  to 
have  accompanied  them  by  a  biographical  notice ; 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  that  at  this  moment  a  narra- 
tion of  the  events  of  my  husband's  life  would  come 
more  gracefully  from  other  hands  than  mine,  I 
applied  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  The  distinguished 
friendship  that  Mr.  Shelley  felt  for  him,  and  the 
enthusiastic  affection  with  which  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
clings  to  his  friend's  memory,  seemed  to  point 
him  out  as  the  person  best  calculated  for  such  an 
undertaking.  His  absence  from  this  country, 
which  prevented  our  mutual  explanation,  has  un- 
fortunately rendered  my  scheme  abortive.  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that,  on  some  other  occasion,  he  will 
pay  this  tribute  to  his  lost  friend,  and  sincerely  re- 
gret that  the  volume  whieh  I  edit  has  not  been 
honored  by  its  insertion. 


**  The  comparative  solitnde  in  which  Mr.SheflBf 
lived,  was  the  occasion  that  he  was  persaDtlly 
known  to  few ;  and  his  fearless  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause,  which  he  considered  the  most  sacred  upon 
earth,  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  phy^cal 
state  of  mankind,  was  the  chief  reason  why  he* 
like  other  illustrious  reformers,  was  pursoed  bj 
hatred  and  calumny.  No  man  was  ever  more  de* 
voted  than  he,  to  the  endeavor  of  making  thoie 
around  him  happy;  no  man  ever  possessed  frieodi 
more  unfeignedly  attached  to  him.  The  ungrats- 
ful  world  did  not  feel  his  loss,  and  the  gap  it  made 
seemed  to  close  as  quickly  over  hu  memory  as 
the  murderous  sea  above  his  living  fitime.  Here- 
afler  men  will  lament  that  his  transcendent  pow- 
ers of  intellect  were  extinguished  befive  they  had 
bestowed  on  them  their  choicest  treasures.  To  hii 
friends  his  loss  is  irremediable:  the  wise,  the 
brave,  the  gentle,  is  gone  for  ever !  He  is  to  them 
as  a  bright  vision^  whose  radiant  track,  left  behind 
in  the  memory,  b  worth  all  the  realities  that  so- 
ciety can  afford.  Before  the  critics  contradict  me, 
let  them  appeal  to  any  one  who  had  ever  known 
him :  to  see  him  was  to  love  him ;  and  his  pres- 
ence, like  Ithuriel's  spear,  was  alone  sufficient  to 
disclose  the  fidsehood  of  the  tale,  which  his  ene 
mies  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  ignorant  worR 

**  His  life  was  spent  in  the  contemplation  of  na. 
ture,  in  arduous  study,  or  in  acts  of  kindness  and 
affection.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar  and  a  pro. 
found  metaphysician:  without  possessing  much 
scientific  knowledge,  he  was  unrivalled  in  the 
justness  and  extent  of  his  observations  on  natural 
objects ;  he  knew  every  plant  by  its  name,  and 
was  familiar  with  the  history  and  habits  of  ererj 
production  of  the  earth ;  he  could  interpret  widi- 
out  a  fault  each  appearance  in  the  sky,  and  the 
varied  phenomena  of  heaven  and  earth  filled  hun 
with  deep  emotion.  He  made  his  study  and  read- 
ing-room  of  the  shadowed  copse,  the  stream,  the 
lake  and  the  water-fall.  Ill  health  and  oontinnal 
pain  preyed  upon  his  powers ;  and  the  sditode  in 
which  we  liv^i,  particularly  on  our  first  arriyal  in 
Italy,  although  congenial  to  his  feelings,  must  fre- 
quently  have  weighed  upon  his  spirits :  those  beao- 
tifiil  and  affecting  *  Lines,  written  in  dejection  at 
Naples,'  were  composed  at  such  an  interval ;  hot 
when  in  health,  his  spirits  were  buoyant  and 
youthful  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

**  Such  was  his  love  for  nature,  that  every  pafs 
of  his  poetry  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  hii 
friends  with  the  loveliest  scenes  of  the  ooantriei 
which  he  inhabited.  In  early  lifo  he  visited  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  this  country  and  Ireland. 
Afterwards  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  became  his 
inspirers.  *  Prometheus  Unbound'  was  written 
among  the  deserted  and  fiower-grown  ruins  of 
Rome ;  and  when  he  made  his  home  under  the 
Pisan  hills,  their  roofless  reoesMS  harbored  bimu 
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be  eompowd  *The  Witch  of  Atliu*  *  Adonais,*  and 
•Hellas.*  InthewildbatbeaatiitilBayofSpezia, 
tbe  wmds  and  waves  which  he  loved  became  his 
pbjmates.  His  days  were  chiefly  spent  on  the 
water;  the  management  of  his  bofldt,  its  alterations 
and  improvements,  were  his  principal  occupation. 
At  ni^ht,  when  the  unclouded  moon  shone  on  the 
calm  aea,  he  often  went  alone  in  his  little  shallop 
to  tbe  rocky  caves  that  bordered  it,  and  sittingr  be- 
Death  their  shelter  wrote  *  The  Triumph  of  Life,* 
the  last  of  his  productions.  The  beauty  but 
itnngeness  of  this  lonely  place,  the  refined  plea^ 
lore  which  he  felt  in  the  companionship  of  a  few 
selected  friends,  our  entire  sequestration  firom  the 
rest  of  the  world,  all  contributed  to  render  this 
period  of  his  life  one  of  continued  enjoyment  I 
am  oanvinced  that  the  two  months  we  passed  there 
were  the  happiest  he  had  ever  known :  his  health 
eren  rapidly  improved,  and  he  was  never  better 
tinn  when  I  last  saw  him,  full  of  spirits  and  joy, 
embark  for  Leghorn,  that  he  might  there  welcome 
Leigh  Hont  to  Italy.  I  was  to  have  accompanied 
hifai,  bat  illness  confined  me  to  my  room,  and  thus 
pot  the  seal  on  my  misfortune.  His  vessel  bore 
out  of  light  with  a  favorable  wind,  and  I  remained 
awaithig  his  return  by  the  breakers  of  that  sea 
which  was  about  to  ingulf  him. 

"  He  spent  a  week  at  Pisa,  employed  in  kind 
offices  towards  his  friend,  and  enjoying  with  keen 
delight  the  renewal  of  their  intercourse.  He  then 
embarked  with  Mr.  Williams,  the  chosen  and 
beloved  sharer  of  his  pleasures  and  of  his  fate,  to 
r«4om  to  us.  We  waited  for  them  in  vain ;  the 
sea  by  its  restless  moaning  seemed  to  desire  to  in- 

ftnn  as  of  what  we  would  not  learn : but  a 

veil  may  well  be  drawn  over  such  misery.  The 
real  anguish  of  these  moments  transcended  all  the 
fietioiu  that  the  most  glowing  imagination  ever 
portrayed :  our  seclusion,  the  savage  nature  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages,  and  our 
iouDediate  vicinity  to  the  troubled  sea,  combined 


to  imbue  with  strange  horror  our  days  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  truth  was  at  last  known, — a  truth 
that  made  our  loved  and  lovely  Italy  appear  a  tomb, 
its  sky  a  pall.  Every  heart  echoed  the  deep  lament; 
and  my  only  consolation  was  in  the  praise  and 
earnest  love  that  each  voice  bestowed  and  each 
countenance  demonstrated  for  him  we  had  lost, — 
not,  I  fondly  hope,  for  ever:  his  unearthly  and 
elevated  nature  is  a  pledge  of  the  continuation  of 
his  being,  although  in  an  altered  form.  Rome  re- 
ceived his  ashes ;  they  are  deposited  beneath  its 
weed-grown  wall,  and  *the  world*s  sole  monu- 
ment* is  enriched  by  his  remains. 

** '  Julian  and  Maddalo,* '  The  Witch  of  Atlas,* 
and  most  of  the  Translations,  were  written  some 
years  ago,  and,  with  the  exception  of  *  The  Cyclops,* 
and  the  Scenes  fi^m  the  *Magico  Prodigioeo,' 
may  be  considered  as  having  received  the  author's 
ultimate  corrections.  *  The  Triumph  of  Lifo*  was 
his  bist  work,  and  was  lefl  in  so  unfinished  a  state, 
that  I  arranged  it  in  its  present  form  with  great 
difficulty.  Many  of  the  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  never  re- 
touched, I  found  among  his  manuscript  books,  and 
have  carefully  copied :  I  have  subjoined,  whenever 
I  have  been  able,  the  date  of  their  composition. 

**  I  do  not  know  whether  the  critics  will  repre- 
hend the  insertion  of  some  of  the  most  imperfect 
among  these ;  but  I  frankly  own,  that  I  have  been 
more  actuated  by  the  fear  lest  any  monument  of 
his  genius  should  escape  me,  than  the  wish  of  pre- 
senting nothing  but  what  was  complete  to  the  fas- 
tidious reader.  I  feel  secure  that  the  Lovers  of 
Shelley's  Poetry  (who  know  how,  more  than  any 
other  poet  of  the  present  day,  every  line  and  word 
he  vrrote  is  instinct  with  peculiar  beauty)  will 
pardon  and  thank  me :  I  consecrate  this  volume 
to  them. 

"MAaYW.SHELLlT. 


''London,  June  1st,  1824. 
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^WB(Oit  ^BTssma  smaiLiiLaT^ 


Sfie  ildiott  of  XMnin; 

A  POEM. 
IN  TWELVE  CAIfrOES. 


PREFACE. 


Tn  Poem  wluch  I  now  preient  to  the  world*  ii  an 
itlinpt  fiom  which  I  scarcely  dare  to  expect  fucccH, 
nd  in  which  a  writer  of  eatabliahed  &me  might  fiul 
iridnot  diigrBce.  It  is  an  experiment  on  the  temper 
of  the  pabtiie  mind,  as  to  how  fiir  a  thirst  for  a  hap- 
pier cooifition  of  moral  and  political  society  survives, 
iBHog  die  enlightened  and  refined,  the  tempests 
nUch  have  shalen  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
hcft  sooght  to  enlist  the  harmony  of  metrical  lan- 
gusge,  the  ethereal  combinations  of  the  fancy,  the 
ofd  and  snbda  transitiooB  of  hmnan  passion,  all 
tbow  elements  which  essentially  compose  a  Poem, 
ia  the  csose  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  morality ; 
nl  ia  the  view  of  kindling  within  the  bosoms  of  my 
naden,  a  virtuous  enthusiasm  fbr  diose  doctrines  of 
)Stmtf  and  justice,  diat  &idi  and  hope  in  something 
good,  whieh  neither  violence,  nor  misrepresentation, 
pvqndiee,  can  ever  totally  extinguiah  among 


For  diis  purpose  I  have  chosen  a  story  of  human 
piBBsn  in  its  most  univenal  character,  diversified 
v^  moving  and  romantic  adventures,  and  appeal- 
iof,  in  contempt  of  all  artificial  opinions  or  institu- 
tioos,  Id  the  ^^^^rmmm  sjrmpathies  of  every  human 
tnssL  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  recommend  the 
Mtives  wUdi  I  would  substitute  fbr  those  at  present 
goteiaiug  wnlrin*i,  by  methodical  and  syatematic 
■KUBent  I  would  onty  awaken  the  feelings,  so  that 
As  reader  dioald  see  the  beauty  of  true  virtue,  and 
U  wattd  to  those  inquiries  which  have  led  to  my 
■Bial  and  political  creed,  and  that  of  some  of  the 
■biimest  intellectB  in  die  world.  The  Poem  there- 
fae  (with  die  exception  of  the  first  Canto,  which  is 
^reiy  intioduetofy),  is  narratire,  not  didactic  It  is 
aeawf  ion  of  pictuies  illustrating  die  growdi  and 
pwgisss  of  nuliiruioal  mind  aspiring  after  exoeUenee, 
«1  devoted  to  die  love  of  mankind;  itsinfiuenoem 
i^ftdiig  and  making  pure  the  most  daring  and  un- 
^■tooQ  impobes  of  die  imagination,  the  imdersluid- 
B&  and  the  senses ;  its  impatience  at  **  all  die  op- 
pteerioBs  which  are  done  under  the  sun  ^  te  tend- 
«cr  to  awaken  poUie  hopebind  tonJii^amk  and 
%Q 


improve  mankind ;  die  rapid  efibcts  of  the  appliea- 
tion  of  diat  tendency;  the  awakening  of  an  imtnotMi^ 
nation  fWim  their  slavery  and  degradation  to  a  true 
sense  of  moral  dignity  and  freedom ;  the  bloodless 
dethronement  of  their  oppressors,  and  the  unveiling  of 
the  religious  fi«uds  by  which  they  had  been  deluded 
into  submission;  the  tranquillity  of  successfhl  pa- 
triotism, and  the  uniTersal  toleration  and  benevolence 
of  true  philanthropy ;  the  treachery  and  barbarity  of 
hired  soldiers ;  vice  not  the  olgect^  punishment  and 
hatred,  but  kindness  and  pity;  the  fiithleseness  of 
tyrants ;  the  confederacy  of  the  Rulers  of  the  World, 
and  the  restoration  of  die  expelled  Dynasty  by  for. 
eign  arms ;  the  massacre  and  extermination  of  the 
PUriots,  and  the  victory  of  established  power;  the 
consequences  of  legitiroato  despotirai,  dvil  war,  fam- 
ine, plague,  superstition,  and  an  utter  extinction  of 
the  domestic  aflections ;  the  judicial  murder  of  the 
advocates  of  Liberty ;  die  temporary  triumph  of  op» 
pression,  that  secure  earnest  of  its  &ial  and  inevita- 
ble &11 ;  the  transient  nature  of  ignorance  and  error, 
and  the  eternity  of  genhis  and  virtue.  Such  is  the 
series  of  delineatioos  of  which  the  Poem  consists. 
And  if  the  lofty  passione  vrith  whidi  it  has  been  my 
scope  to  distinguish  this  story,  shall  not  exdto  in  the 
reader  a  generous  impulse,  an  ardent  thirst  for  ex- 
cellence, an  interest  profound  and  strong,  such  aa 
belongs  to  no  meaner  desire — let  not  the  fiiilure  be 
imputed  to  a  natural  unfitness  for  human  sympadnr 
in  theto  sublime  and  animated  themes.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  poet  to  communicate  to  odiers  the  plea- 
sure and  endiusiasm  arising  out  of  those  images  and 
feelings,  in  the  vivid  presence  of  which  vrithin  his 
own  mind,  consists  at  once  his  inspiratkm  and  his 
reward. 

The  panic  whidi,  like  an  epidemic  transport,  sefaped 
upon  all  classes  of  men  during  the  excesses  conse- 
quent upon  the  Frendi  Revolutkm,  is  gradually  giving 
place  to  sanity.  It  has  ceased  to  be  beheved,  diat 
vdtole  generations  of  mankind  ought  to  oonaign  them- 
selves to  a  hopeless  inheritance  of  ignorance  and 
',  because  a  nation  of  men  who  had  been  dupes 
sves  for  oentniies,  were  ineapable  of  oondoot- 
hig  diemaelves  vridi  die  vrisdom  and  tiuquiDihr  of 
so  soon  as  some  of  dieir  fbttoie  were  parial^ 
lliat  dm  eoodoot  oonM  not  have  be« 
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marked  by  any  other  character  than  ferocity  and 
ihoughtletBieM,  ii  the  bittorical  &ct  fiom  which  lib- 
erty derive*  all  its  recommendationi,  and  frlaebood 
the  wont  features  of  iti  deibnnity.  Thei«  ii  a  leflui 
in  the  tide  of  human  thingi,  which  bean  the  ship- 
wrecked hopes  of  men  into  a  secure  haven,  after  the 
storms  are  pest  Methinks,  those  who  now  live  have 
survived  an  age  of  despair. 

The  French  Revolution  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  manifestations  of  a  general  state  of  feeling 
among  dvilixad  mankind,  produced  by  a  defect  oi 
correspondence  between  the  knowledge  existing  in 
society  and  the  improvement  or  gradual  abolition  of 
political  institntioas.  The  year  1788  may  be  assumed 
as  the  epoch  of  one  of  the  most  important  crises  pro- 
duced by  this  feeling.  The  sympathies  connected 
with  that  event  extended  to  every  bosom.  The  most 
generous  and  amiable  natures  were  those  which  par- 
ticipated the  most  extensively  in  these  sjrmpathies. 
But  such  a  degree  of  unmingled  good  was  expected, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  realize.  If  die  Revolution  had 
been  in  every  respect  prosperous,  then  misrule  and 
supentition  would  lose  half  their  claims  to  our  ab- 
horrence, as  fatten  which  the  captive  can  unlock 
with  the  slightest  motion  of  his  fingen,  and  which  do 
not  eat  with  poisonous  rust  inio  the  soul.  The  re- 
vulsion occasioned  by  the  atrocities  of  the  dema- 
gi^^ues  and  the  re-estabUshment  of  succeasive  tyr- 
annies in  France  was  terrible,  and  ielt  in  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  civilized  world.  Could  they  listen  to 
the  plea  of  reason  who  had  groaned  under  the  calam- 
ities of  a  social  state,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
which,  one  man  riots  in  luxury  whilst  another  &m- 
ishes  fer  want  of  bread  ?  Can  he  who  the  day  before 
was  a  trampled  slave,  suddenly  become  liberal-mind- 
ed, ferbearing,  and  independent  7  This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  habits  of  a  state  of  society  to  be  pro- 
duced by  resolute  perseverance  and  indefatigable 
hope,  and  long-suffering  and  long-believing  courage, 
and  the  systematic  efibrts  of  generations  of  men  of 
intellect  and  virtue.  Such  is  the  lesson  which  ex- 
perience teaches  now.  But  on  the  fint  reverses  of  hope 
in  the  progress  of  French  Uberty,  the  sanguine  eager- 
ness fer  good  overleapt  the  solution  of  these  questions, 
and  for  a  time  extinguished  itself  in  the  unexpected- 
ness of  their  result  Thus  many  of  the  most  ardent 
and  tender-hearted  of  the  wonhippen  of  public  good, 
have  been  morally  ruined  by  what  a  partial  glimpse 
of  the  events  they  deplored,  appeared  to  show  as  the 
melancholy  desolation  of  all  their  cherished  hopes. 
Hence  gloom  and  misanthropy  have  become  the  char^ 
acteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we  Uve,  the  sobice  of 
a  disappointment  that  unconsciously  finds  relief  only 
in  the  wilful  exaggeration  of  its  own  despair  This 
influence  has  tainted  the  literature  of  the  age  with  the 
hopelessness  of  the  minds  from  which  it  flows.  Meta- 
physics,* and  inquiries  into  moral  and  poUtical  science, 
:ave  become  little  else  than  vain  attempts  to  revive 
exploded  supentitions.  or  sophisms  like  those  t  of  Mr. 
Malthus,  calculated  to  lull  the  oppresson  of  mankind 
into  a  security  of  everUsling  triumph.    Our  works 


•  1  oQffhttoezeepI  Sir  W.  Dniminood*s  "Aeadsmiesl  Qne*- 
JoM;*'  a  Tolume  of  very  scute  and  poworfol  metsphytiesl 


t  It  is  mnarksble.  as  a  lyinptofn  of  the  rerival  of  pobfie 
hope,  that  Mr.  Malthoi  hat  awisaed.  in  the  lalaredilioaeofhia 
work,  an  indefinite  dominioo  lo  inoial  reatraint  over  the  prin- 
ciple of  population.  This  coooenioo  anewen  all  the  infereooee 
from  hia  doctrine  aoravorabie  to  human  improvement,  and 
rcdoeee  the  "£«My  im  Populatwn**  to  a  commentary  iDnstra- 
bw  of  the  unamwerableneM  of  "  Politifl  Justie*.*' 


of  fictkm  and  poetry  have  been  overriiadowed  by  tka 
same  infectious  gloom.  But  mankind  appear  lo  mt 
to  be  emerging  fhim  their  trance.  I  am  aware,  ne- 
thinks,  of  a  dow,  gradual,  silent  change.  In  tkit 
belief  I  have  composed  the  following  Poem. 

I  do  not  presume  to  enter  into  competitkm  with 
our  greatest  contemporary  Poets.  Yet  I  am  unwilbog 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  who  have  pracedsd 
me.  I  have  sought  to  avoid  the  imitation  of  mbj 
style  of  language  or  veisiflcation  peculiar  to  the  origiD- 
al  minds  of  which  it  is  the  character,  designing  thst 
even  if  what  I  have  produced  be  worthless,  it  should 
still  be  properly  my  own.  Nor  have  I  permitted  sny 
system  relating  to  mere  words,  to  divert  the  atteotim 
of  the  reader  from  whatever  interest  1  may  have 
succeeded  in  creating,  to  my  own  ingenuity  in  con- 
triving to  disgust  them  according  to  the  rules  of  criti- 
cism. I  have  simply  clothed  my  thoughu  in  whst 
appeared  to  me  the  most  obvious  and  appropriste 
language.  A  person  familiar  with  nature,  and  with 
the  most  celebrated  productions  of  the  htmnn  niod, 
can  scarcely  err  in  following  the  instinct  widi  re- 
spect to  selection  of  language,  produced  by  diat 
femiliarity. 

There  is  an  education  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  Poet, 
without  which,  genius  and  sensibility  can  hardly  fill 
the  circle  of  their  capacities.  No  education  indeed 
can  entitle  to  this  appellation  a  dull  and  unobservant 
mind,  or  one,  though  neither  dull  nor  utMbservani,  in 
which  the  channels  of  communication  hetweoi 
thought  and  expression  have  been  obstructed  or 
closed.  How  far  it  is  my  fortime  to  belong  to  either 
of  the  latter  classes,  I  cannot  know.  I  aspire  to  be 
something  better.  The  cireumstancea  of  my  acci- 
dental education  have  been  fevorable  to  this  am- 
bition. I  have  been  familiar  from  boyhood  with 
mountains  and  lakes,  and  the  sea,  and  the  soUtnde  of 
forests ;  danger  which  sports  upon  the  brink  of  pre- 
cipices, has  been  my  plajrmate.  I  have  trodden  the 
glacien  of  the  Alps,  and  Uved  under  the  eye  of 
Mont  Blanc.  I  have  been  a  wanderer  among  dis- 
tant fields.  I  have  sailed  down  mighty  riven^  sod 
seen  the  sun  rise  and  set,  and  the  stars  come  forth, 
whilst  I  have  sailed  night  and  day  down  a  rapid 
stream  among  mountains.  I  have  seen  popubos 
cities,  and  have  watched  the  passions  which  rise  sod 
spread,  and  sink  and  change  anoongst  assembled 
multitudes  of  men.  I  have  seen  the  theatre  of  the 
more  visible  ravages  of  tyranny  and  war,  cities  snd 
villages  reduced  to  scattered  groups  of  black  and  roo^ 
lees  houses,  and  the  naked  inhabitants  sitting  fenisbed 
upon  their  desolated  thresholds.  I  have  con  versed  with 
living  men  of  genius.  The  poetry  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  modem  Italy,  and  oiur  own  coontiy, 
has  been  to  roe  like  external  nature,  a  passion  and  sn 
ei\joyment''  Such  are  the  sources  from  which  ths 
materials  for  the  imagery  of  my  Pbem  have  been 
drawn.  I  have  considered  Poetry  in  its  most  oosi- 
prehensive  aenae,  and  have  read  the  Pbels  and  the 
Historians,  and  the  MetaphysiciansI  whoae  writings 
have  been  acceauble  to  me,  and  have  looked  upon 
the  beautiful  and  majestic  scenery  of  the  earth  as 
coDDTOon  Bourcea  of  those  elementa  which  it  ia  the 
province  of  the  Poet  to  embody  and  combine.  Tel 
the  experience  and  the  feelings  to  which  I  refer,  do 
not  in  themselves  constitute  men  Poets,  but  only 

X  In  thie  eeoae  there  nay  be  inch  a  thine  •■  perfectibiUty  in 
worki  of  fiction,  notwithftanding  the  cooeeaioo  oAeo  oMde  by 
the  advocates  of  human  improvement,  that  perfbcdbiBly  it  a 
term  applicable  only  lo  science. 
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preptret  ^m  to  be  the  auditors  of  those  who  are. 
How  fu  I  shall  be  finmd  to  powww  that  more  essen- 
tial attiibate  of  Poetry,  the  power  of  awakening  in 
othen  sensations  like  those  which  animate  my  own 
bonoi,  ia  that  which,  to  speak  sincerely,  I  know  not; 
and  which,  with  an  acquiescent  and  contented  spirit, 
I  expect  to  be  taught  by  the  efiect  which  I  shall  pro- 
duce upon  those  whom  I  now  address. 

I  have  avoided,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  imitation 
of  any  contemporary  style.  But  there  must  be  a 
iHeioblance  which  does  not  depend  upon  their  owii 
will  between  all  the  writers  of  any  particular  age. 
Tbej  camxX  eacape  from  subjection  to  a  common  in- 
fluence which  ariaes  out  of  an  infinite  combination 
af  circumstances  belonging  to  the  times  in  which 
ftejr  live,  though  each  is  in  a  degree  the  audior  of 
i^  very  influence  by  which  his  being  is  thus  per- 
faded.  Thus,  the  tragic  Poets  of  the  age  of  Peri- 
da;  the  Italian  revivers  of  ancient  learning;  those 
nigfatf  intellects  of  our  own  country  that  succeeded 
the  Reformation,  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  Shak- 
■peare,  Spenaer,  the  DramatLsts  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, tod  Lord  Bacon  ;*  the  colder  spirits  of  the  in- 
tervtl  that  succeeded ; — all,  resemble  each  other,  and 
difler  from  every  other  in  their  several  classes;  In 
thia  view  of  things,  Ford  can  no  more  be  called  the 
notator  of  Shakspeare,  than  Shakspeare  the  imitator 
of  Ford.  There  were  perhaps  few  other  points  of 
resemblsnce  between  these  two  men,  than  that  which 
•be  universal  and  inevimble  influence  of  their  age 
prodoced.  And  this  is  an  influence  which  neither 
ihe  mesnest  scribbler,  nor  the  sublimcat  genius  of 
uy  era,  can  escape ;  and  which  I  have  not  attempt- 
ed to  escape. 

1  have  adopted  the  stanza  of  Spenser  (a  measure 
inexpreesibly  beautiful),  not  because  I  consider  it  a 
^  model  of  poetical  harmony  than  the  blank  verse 
of  ^kapeare  and  Milton,  but  because  in  the  latter 
•bere  ia  no  aheltcr  for  mediocrity :  you  must  either 
•««eed  or  fiiil.  This  perhaps  an  aspiring  spirit  should 
^^Bit.  But  I  was  enticed,  also,  by  the  brilliancy 
Md  magnificence  of  sound  which  a  mind  that  has 
^*en  Morished  upon  musical  thoughts,  can  produce 
^  e  jnat  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  pauses 
of  this  measure.  Yet  there  will  be  found  some  in- 
*'*Mts  where  I  have  completely  failed  in  this  at- 
^pt,  and  one,  which  I  here  request  the  reader  to 
o»nader  as  an  erratum,  where  there  is  left  most  in- 
advertently an  alexandrine  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza. 
Bat  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  I  have  writ- 
ten fearlessly.  It  »  the  misfortune  of  this  age,  that 
»&  Writers,  too  thoughtless  of  immortality,  are  ex- 
qtMiiely  sensible  to  temporary  praise  or  blame.  They 
'"ite  with  the  fear  of  Reviews  before  their  eyes. 
Tha  tjpstem  of  criticism  sprang  up  in  that  torpid  in- 
^fysl  when  Poetry  was  not  Poetry,  and  the  art 
*^  professes  to  regiilate  and  limit  its  powers,  can- 
W  iufa^  together.  Longinos  could  not  have  been 
^  contemporary  of  Homer,  nor  Boileau  of  Horace. 
»«t  tfui  species  of  criticism  never  presumed  to  as- 
*^  an  understanding  of  its  own :  it  has  always,  un- 
uIk  true  science,  followed,  not  preceded  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  and  would  even  now  bribe  with  worth- 
Mas  adulation  some  of  our  greatest  Poets  to  impose 
P'^Ditoua  fetters  on  their  own  imaginations,  and 
'*<ome  unconscious  accomplices  in  the  daily  murder 
of  ail  geniua  either  not  so  aspiring  or  ix>t  so  fiirtunate 

*  Uikoo stands  alone  inlhs  age  whiob  hs  iUuminsd. 


as  their  own.  I  have  sought  therefore  to  write,  aa  I 
believe  that  Homer,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  wrote, 
with  an  utter  disregard  of  anonymous  censure.  I 
am  certain  that  calumny  and  misrepresentadmi, 
though  it  may  move  me  to  compassion,  cannot  dia* 
turb  my  peace.  I  shall  understaiMl  the  expressiTe 
silence  of  those  sagacious  enemies  who  dare  not 
trust  themselves  to  speak.  I  shaU  endeavor  to  ex- 
tract from  the  midst  of  insult,  and  contempt,  and 
maledictions,  those  admonitions  which  may  tend  to 
correct  whatever  imperfections  such  censurera  may 
discover  in  this  my  first  serious  appeal  to  the  Public. 
If  certain  Critics  were  as  clear-sighted  as  they  are 
malignant,  how  great  would  be  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  their  virulent  writings !  As  it  is,  I  fear  1 
shall  be  mahcious  enough  to  be  amused  with  their 
paltry  tricks  and  lame  invectives.  Should  the  Pub- 
lic judge  that  my  composition  is  worthless,  I  shall 
indeed  bow  before  the  tribimal  from  which  Mfltoo 
received  his  crown  of  immortality,  and  shall  seek  to 
gather,  if  I  live,  strength  from  that  defeat,  which  may 
nerve  me  to  some  new  enterprise  of  thought  which 
may  not  be  worthless.  I  cannot  conceive  that  Lucre- 
tius, when  he  meditated  that  poem  whose  doctrinee 
are  yet  the  bases  of  our  metaphysical  knowledge* 
end  whose  eloquence  has  been  the  wtmder  of  man- 
kind, wrote  in  awe  of  such  censure  as  the  hired 
sophists  of  the  impure  and  superstitious  noblemen 
of  Rome  might  afRx  to  what  he  should  produce.  It 
was  at  the  period  when  Greece  was  led  captive,  and 
Asia  made  tributary  to  the  Republic,  fast  verging  it- 
self to  slavery  and  ruin,  that  a  multimde  of  Syrian 
captives,  bigoted  to  the  worship  of  their  obscene 
Ashiaroth,  and  the  unworthy  successors  of  Socrates 
and  Zcno,  found  there  a  precarious  subsistence  by 
administering,  under  the  name  of  freedmen,  to  the 
vices  and  vanities  of  the  great  These  wretched 
men  were  skilled  to  plead,  with  a  superficial  bat 
plausible  set  of  sophisms,  in  favor  of  thieit  cmitempt 
for  virtue  which  is  the  portion  of  slaves,  end  that 
faith  in  portents*  the  most  fatal  substimte  for  benevo- 
lence in  the  imaginations  of  men,  which  arising  from 
the  enslaved  communities  of  the  East,  then  first  be- 
gan to  overwhelm  the  western  nations  in  its  stream. 
Were  these  the  kind  of  men  whose  disapprohedoii 
the  wise  and  lofly-minded  Lucretius  shoidd  have  re- 
garded with  a  salutary  awe  ?  The  latest  and  perhiqie 
the  meanest  of  thoee  who  follow  in  his  fbootsteps, 
would  disdain  to  hold  life  on  such  conditions. 

The  Pbem  now  presented  to  the  Public  occupied 
little  more  than  six  months  in  the  composition.  That 
period  has  been  devoted  to  the  task  with  imremitting 
ardor  and  enthusiasm.  I  have  exercised  a  watchftil 
and  earnest  criticism  on  my  work  as  it  grew  under 
my  hands.  I  would  willingly  have  sent  it  forth  to 
the  world  with  that  perfection  which  long  labor  and 
revision  is  said  to  bestow.  But  I  found  that  if  I 
should  gain  something  in  exactness  by  this  method,  I 
might  lose  much  of  the  newness  and  energy  of 
imagery  and  language  as  it  flowed  fresh  firom  my 
mind.  And  although  the  mere  composition  occupied 
no  more  than  six  months,  the  thoughts  thai  arranged 
were  slowly  gathered  in  as  many  years. 

I  trust  that  the  reader  will  carefully  distingnirii 
between  those  opinions  which  have  a  dramatic  pro- 
priety in  reference  to  the  characters  which  they  are 
designed  to  elucidate,  and  such  as  are  properly  my 
own.  The  erroneous  and  degrading  idea  wfaidi  men 
have  conceived  of  a  Supreme  Being,  fbr  imtance,  ii 
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■Ddken  agaiDft,  bat  not  the  Saprome  Being  itnl£ 
l^e  belief  which  tome  mipentitioiii  penooB  whom 
I  have  brought  upon  the  itage  entertain  of  the  Deity, 
as  ii^uiioiu  to  the  character  of*  hit  benevolence,  ia 
widely  diflerent  from  my  own.  In  recommending 
alio  a  great  and  important  change  in  the  apirit  which 
animate!  the  tocial  inatitutiona  of  mankind,  I  have 
avoided  all  flattery  to  thoae  violent  and  malignant 
pa«ioni  of  oar  nature,  which  are  ever  on  the  watch 
to  mingle  with  and  to  alloy  the  moat  beneficial  in- 
novations. There  is  no  quarter  given  to  Revenge,  or 
finvy,  or  Prejudice.  Love  is  celebrated  everywhere 
aa  the  sole  law  which  should  govern  the  moral  world. 


DEDICATION. 


Tbera  is  no  dsnrer  to  a  maa,  that  knows 
Wlwt  life  and  death  b:  ttMfe  *■  not  any  kw 
Eaossds  his  knewMge ;  neilher  b  it  bwfbl 
Thai  hs  ihoold  sloop  to  any  otfasr  kw. 


TO  MARY. 


And  fiM  dwi  hour  did  I  wiib 
Heap  knowledge  fiom  ftthiddn 
Yet  nothing  that  of  tynuHa  knew  or 
I  cared  to  learn,  but  from  that  aeerat  i 
Wravght  Imked  aimor  ftr  my  acad, 
|t  mi^  walk  lUrth  to  war  among 
Thus  power  and  hope  were 

and  more 
Within  me,  till  there  came  upon  my 
A  aenae  of  knelineas,  a  thiiat  with 


Iain 


Alaa,  &at  love  should  be  a  bli{^t  and  i 
To  thoae  who  seek  all  sympathiea  in  c 
Such  once  I  aought  in  vain ;  then  black  dcspsit^ 
The  shadow  of  a  starleas  night,  was  thrown 
Over  the  world  in  which  I  moved  alone)— 
Yet  never  found  I  one  not  fidae  to  me, 
Hard  hearta,  and  cold,  like  weights  of  icy  skas 
Whidi  crushed  and  wither'd  mme,  that  could  not  bs 
Aught  but  a  lifeleas  clog,  until  revived  by  tkea 


So  now  my  sanmier>taak  is  ended,  Mary, 
And  I  return  to  thee,  mine  own  heart's  home ; 
Aa  to  hia  Queen  aome  victor  Knight  of  Faery, 
Eamuig  bright  spoils  for  her  enchanted  dome ; 
Nor  thou  diadain,  that  ere  my  fame  become 
A  star  among  the  stars  of  mortal  night. 
If  it  indeed  may  cleave  ita  natal  gloom, 
Ita  doubtful  promise  thus  I  woul4  unite 
With  thy  beloved  name,  thou  Child  of  love  and  light 

8. 

The  toil  which  stole  from  thee  so  many  an  hour, 
la  endedr— and  the  fruit  is  at  thy  fi»et! 
No  knger  where  the  woods  to  frame  a  bower 
With,  interlaced  branchea  mix  and  meet. 
Or  where  with  sound  like  many  voicCa  sweet. 
Water^Ua  leap  among  wild  ialanda  green. 
Which  framed  for  my  lone  boat  a  lone  retreat 
(X  moss  grown  trees  and  weeds,  shall  I  be  seen : 
Bat  bettde  thee,  where  atill  my  heart  haa  ever  been. 

3. 
TlxnighlB  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear  Friend, 

when  firrt 
The  clouda  which  wmp  this  world  fkom  youth  did 

pass. 
I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
My  spirit* s  sleep :  a  fresh  May-dawn  it  waa, 
M^n  I  walk'd  fbrth  upon  the  glittering  graas. 
And  wept,  1  knew  not  why ;  until  there  roae 
From  the  near  school-room,  voices,  that,  alaa! 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woea — 
The  haiah  and  grating  strife  of  tyranta  and  of  fbea. 

4. 

And  then  I  clasp'd  my  handa  and  look*d  aromid — 
— ^But  none  waa  near  to  mock  my  atreaming  eyea. 
Which  pour'd  their  warm  dropa  on  the  sonny 

ground — 
So  without  shame,  I  spake.*— **  I  will  be  wiae, 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  m  me  liea 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  aelfirii  and  the  strong  still  tyianniie 
l¥lthQat  reproach  or  cheek."    I  than  oontioird 
l^ytaaia»  ray  heart  grew  oahB,andI  waa  meek  and  boM. 


Thou  Friend,  ifdioae  pieaenoe  on  my  winHy  hurt 
Fell,  like  bright  Spring  upon  some  berUsss  plsia; 
How  beautiM  and  calm  and  free  dioa  wait 
In  thy  young  wisdom,  when  the  raomd  chsin 
Of  Custom  thou  didst  burst  and  rend  in  twsii^ 
And  walked  aa  five  as  light  the  clouds  among, 
Which  many  an  en vious  slave  then  breathed  ia  Tn 
From  his  dim  dungeon,  and  my  apirit  sprang 
To  meet  thee  fiom  the  woea  whidi  had  begirt  it  kng! 

a 

No  more  alone  diroafl^  the  wotld'a  wildeneat 
Although  1  trod  the  paths  of  high  intent, 
I  joumejr'd  now :  no  more  oompaniodess. 
Where  solitude  is  like  despair,  I  went — 
There  is  the  wisdom  of  a  stem  content 
When  Poverty  can  blight  the  juat  and  good. 
When  Infiuny  dares  mock  die  innocent, 
And  cherished  friends  turn  with  die  multitods 
To  trample :  thia  waa  ours,  and  we  mtshakwi  stood! 


Now  haa  descended  a  aerener  hoar. 

And  with  inconstant  fortune,  firiends  retnra; 

Though  sufiering  leavea  the  knowledge  and  As 

power 
Which  says.' — ^Let  scorn  be  not  repaid  withseon 
And  from  thy  side  two  gentle  babes  are  bon 
To  fill  our  home  with  smUea,  and  thus  ars  w 
Most  fbrtunate  beneadi  lift*a  beaming  mom; 
And  these  delights,  and  thou  have  been  Id  bm 
Hie  parenta  of  the  Song  I  oooaeciate  to  thee. 

10. 

Ia  it,  that  now  my  inexperienced  fingeia 
But  atiike  the  prelude  of  a  loftier  strsint 
Or,  must  the  lyre  on  which  my  spirit  Ungeis 
Soon  pauae  in  silence,  ne*er  to  scwmd  agam. 
Though  it  might  shake  the  Anarch  Custom's  raiga 
And  charm  tlM  minda  of  men  to  Truth'a  own  tmf 
Holier  dian  waa  Amphion'at  I  would  fain 
Reply  in  hope— but  I  am  worn  away. 
And  Death  and  Love  are  yet  contending  Ifar  Mr  prsf 
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iad  whulaicihmt  I  know,  but te«  nn I 
TioM  aiy  iaterprat  to  hii  fllMit  jMn. 
TeckthffiakBMiQf  %t]ioQ«irtfol  ohMk. 
And  in  &e  light  thiiM  ampb  ferolMMi  iv«a% 
And  ia  thy  ■waetflU  waOm,  and  in  dqr  tmn. 
And  in  tlqr  gwiUe  ipMch,  a  prophecy 
bwhiqMr'd,  to  anbdoe  Of  fimdait  ftan: 
Aad  thiangti  thine  ajai,  avail  in  thy  md  J  lae 
A  hap  of  ymtl  fin  biiniii«  intan»Uy. 

12. 

They  ay  diat  dioa  wart  loraly  ftom  thy  birdi. 
Of  gkinoai  parents,  thou  aipiring  Child. 
I  wonder  not — tor  One  dien  left  thy  eardi 
Whole  life  wae  like  a  setting  planet  mild. 
Which  clothed  thee  in  die  radiance  tindefiled 
Of  iti  departing  gbry ;  itill  her  ftme 
Shinei  on  thee,  through  die  tempeoti  dark  and  wfld 
Which  ihake  theee  latter  dayi ;  uid  thou  cant  daim 
The  dielter,  fiom  thy  Sue,  of  an  immortal  name. 

13. 
Obo  voiee  came  fiirdi  fiom  many  a  mighty  iptrit, 
Which  WBi  the  echo  of  three  diouaand  yean; 
And  the  tumultooos  world  itood  mute  to  hear  it, 
At  nne  kne  man  who  in  a  desert  hears 
He  muBc  of  his  home  .* — unwonted  fears 
FeD  on  the  pale  oppresson  of  our  race. 
And  Faith,  and  Custom,  and  k>w-thou^ted  cares, 
I^  dMmder-atricken  dragons,  for  a  space 
y^  die  torn  human  heart,  dieir  food  and  dwelling- 


14. 

IVodi's  deadiless  voice  pauses  among 
If  (hers  most  be  no  response  to  my  ciy- 
If  men  most  rise  and  stamp  with  fury  blind 
(hi  his  pore  name  who  kives  them,— thou  and  I, 
Sweet  fiiend !  can  look  fiom  our  tranquillity 
LOm  bmps  into  the  world's  tempestuous  nig^it^ — 
Two  tranquil  atais,  while  ckmds  are  passing  by 
Which  wrap  tfaem  fiom  the  Ibanderii^  aeanan^s 

nat  bom  finm  year  to  year  with  unextingniah'd  fig^ 


CANTO L 


Wowthe  laat  hopeof  tampled  Frave  had  ftiTd 
like  a  brief  dream  of  nnremaining  gloiy, 
Pranvisiona  of  deqnir  I  rose,  and  scaled 
"Hie  peak  of  an  aerial  promontory, 
Whon  cavemM  base  widi  die  vextsnige  waahoaiy ; 
And  saw  die  gf  Iden  dawn  break  toh.  and  walaan 
Each  ckmd,  and  every  wave : — ^but  traaaiasvy 
"Hie  calm:  Ibr  sodden,  the  firm  evih was dudun, 
A*  if  by  the  last  wreck  its  fiaae  were  availdMn.    i 


So,  as  I  stoad,  one  Uastef 
BnntiB  fiir  peals  along  the  waveleas  4aa 
When,  gadiering  ftst,  aromd,  above  and 
Long  trains  of  twmiJeua  mist  began  to  creeps 
Undl  their  comphoating  lines  did  steep 
The  orient  sun  in  shadow  :-4iot  a  aoond 
Was  heard ;  one  horrible  repose  did  keep 
Tlie  fixesti  and  die  floods,  and  an  anaaid 
Daikneas  more  dread  dian  nig^  waa  pooled  open 
die  ground. 

m. 

Hark!  *tis  die  msfaing  of  a  wind  diat  sweeps 
Eaidi  and  the  ocean.   See !  die  lightnings  yawn 
Deluging  Heaven  with  fire,  and  £e  lash'd  deeps 
Glitter  and  boQ  beneadi:  it  ragea  on. 
One  mighty  stream,  whirlvrind  and  vrevesupduown, 
lightning,  and  hail,  and  darkness  eddying  by. 
TWe  ii  a  pause    die  sea-birds,  diat  vifere  gone 
Into  their  caves  to  shriek,  come  Ibrtli,  to  spy 
What  cahn  has  &ll'n  on  eardi,  what  light  is  in  die  Ay. 

IV. 
For,  where  the  irresistible  storm  had  cloven 
That  fearfid  darkness,  die  blue  sky  waa  aeen 
Fretted  with  many  a  fair  cloud  interwoven 
Most  delicately,  uid  the  ocean  green. 
Beneath  that  opening  spot  of  blue  i 
Qaiver'd  like  bunung  emerald : 
On  all  below;  but  far  on  high,  between 
Earth  and  the  upper  air,  the  vast  cWuds  fled, 
Coondess  and  swift  as  leaves  on  antumn'b  tsainnst 
shed. 


For  ever,  as  the  war  became  more  fierce 
Between  the  whirlwinds  and  the  radk  on  high. 
That  spot  grew  more  serene ;  bhie  light  did  pierce 
The  woof  of  diose  white  donds,  which  seem'd  to  lie 
Far,  deep,  and  motiooless;  while  through  die  sky 
Tlie  pallid  semicircle  of  the  moon 
Put  on,  in  slow  and  moving  mi^jesly ; 
Its  upper  bom  arrey'd  in  mists,  which  soon 
But  slowly  fied,  like  dew  beneath  the  beams  of  noio. 

VI. 
I  could  not  choose  but  gase;  a  fasdnatkwi 
Dwelt  in  diatmooii,andsky,  anddonds,  whididrew 
ftfy  &ncy  thither,  and  in  etpeotation 
Of  what  I  knew  not,  I  remain'd  >— die  hue 
Of  the  white  moon,  amid  that  Heaven  m  blue, 
Soddeidy  stain'd  with  shadow  did  appear; 
A  speck,  a  ckiod,  a  shape,  approaching  grew. 
Like  a  great  ship  in  the  son's  sinking  sphere 
Bdield  e&r  at  sea,  and  swift  it  came  anear. 

vn. 

Even  like  a  bark,  which  fiom  achasmof  mountains. 
Dark,  vast,  and  overhanging,  on  a  river 
Which  diero  oolleelB  diestreogdi  of  an  ilB  ftoMaiia, 
Cornea  fiwdu  whilst  vridi  ftt  qiead  its  fipana  dodi 

quiver. 
Sails,  oars,  and  straaa,  tending  locDe  aadeavor; 
So,  fioai  itmx  ofaaaai  of  Ue^  a  winged  Form 
On  all  the  winds  of  Heaven  approaidiiBg  aver 
Floated,  dikdngaa  it  oaai*:  diaatona 
Pursued  at  widi  fieroa  htem  and  lightnii^  twin  aad 
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vin. 

A  eoQiM  pwdpitoui,  of  diay  speed, 
Smpeoding  thought  and  breath ;  amooitroai  n^^t! 
For  in  the  air  do  I  behold  indeed 
An  Eagle  and  a  Serpent  wreathed  in  fight  >— 
And  now  relaxing  its  impetuotn  flight, 
Befiwe  die  aerial  rock  on  which  I  ttood. 
The  Eagle,  hovering,  wheel'd  to  left  and  right. 
And  hung  with  lingering  wings  over  the  flood. 
And  startled  with  its  yells  the  wide  air*s  solitude. 

DL 
A  diail  of  light  upon  its  wings  descended. 
And  eveiy  golden  feather  gleam'd  therein — 
Feather  and  scale  inextricably  blended. 
The  Serpent's  mail'd  ind  many-color'd  skin 
Sbooe  through  the  plumes  its  coib  were  twined 

within 
By  many  a  swollen  and  knotted  Ibid,  and  high 
And  far,  the  neck  receding  lithe  and  thin. 
Sustained  a  crested  head,  which  warily 
Shifted  and  glanced  before  the  Eagle's  stedfast  eye, 

X. 

Around,  around,  in  ceaseless  circles  .wheeling 
With  clang  of  wings  and  scream,  the  Eagle  sail'd 
Incessantly— sometiroes  on  high  concealing 
Its  lessening  orbs,  sometiroes  as  if  it  faiPd, 
Drooped  through  the  air ;  and  still  ii  shriek'd  and 

waird. 
And  casting  back  its  eager  head,  with  beak 
And  talon  unremittingly  assaird 
The  wreathed  Serpent,  who  did  ever  seek 
Upon  his  enemy's  heart  a  mortal  wound  to  wreak. 

XI. 
What  life,  what  power,  was  kindled  and  arose 
Within  the  sphere  of  that  appalling  fray ! 
For,  from  the  encounter  of  those  wondrous  foes, 
A  vapor  like  the  sea's  suspended  spray 
Hung  gatfier'd :  in  the  void  air,  far  away, 
Floated  the  shatter'd  plumes;  bright  scales  did  leap, 
Where'er  the  Eagle's  talons  made  their  way, 
Like  sparks  into  the  darkness ; — as  they  sweep, 
Btood  staina  the  snowy  foam  of  the  tumultuous  deep. 

xn 

Swift  chances  in  that  combat — many  a  check. 
And  many  a  change,  a  dark  and  wild  turmoil ; 
Sometimes  the  Snake  around  lus  enemy's  neck 
Lock'd  in  stiff  rings  his  adamantine  coil. 
Until  the  Eagle,  faint  with  pain  and  toil, 
Remitted  his  strong  flight,  and  near  the  sea 
Languidly  flutter'd,  hopeless  so  to  foil 
His  adversary,  who  then  rear'd  on  high 
His  red  and  burning  crest,  radiant  with  victory. 

xm. 

Tlien  on  die  white  edge  of  the  bursting  surgB, 
Where  they  had  sunk  together,  wouM  die  Snake 
Relax  his  suflbcating  grasp,  and  scourge 
The  wind  with  his  wild  writhings ;  for  to  break 
That  chain  of  torment,  the  vast  bird  would  shake 
The  strength  of  his  unconquerable  wmgs 
As  m  despair,  and  with  hii  smewy  neck, 
DinolTe  in  sudden  shock  those  linked  rings, 
Then  soar— as  svrift  as  smoke  from  a  volcano  springs. 


XIV. 
1^^  baffled  wile»  and  strength  encounlBi^d  siMiglh, 
Thus  long,  but  unprevaiUng . — the  event 
Of  that  portentous  fight  appeared  at  length: 
Until  the  lamp  of  day  was  almost  spent 
It  had  endured,  when  lifoless,  stark,  and  r«o^ 
Hung  high  that  mighty  Serpent,  and  at  last 
Fell  to  the  sea,  while  o'er  the  continent. 
With  clang  of  wings  and  scream  the  Eagle  fsrt, 
Heavily  borne  away  on  the  exhausted  blast 

XV. 

And  with  it  fled  the  tempest,  so  tliat  ocean 
And  earth  and  sky  shone  through  the  almospheie— 
Only,  'twas  strange  to  see  the  red  commotion 
Of  waves  like  mountains  o'er  the  sinking  tphera 
Of  sunset  sweep,  and  their  fierce  roar  to  hear 
Amid  the  calm :  down  the  steep  path  I  wound 
To  the  sea-shore — the  evening  was  most  clear 
And  beautiful,  and  there  the  sea  I  found 
Calm  as  a  cradled  child  in  drearalesa  slumber  1 


XVI. 

There  was  a  Woman,  beautiful  as  morning. 
Sitting  beneath  the  rocks,  upon  the  sand 
Of  the  Haste  sea — fair  as  one  flower  adorning 
An  icy  \%ildenies6— -each  delicate  hand 
Lay  croes'd  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  band 
Of  her  dark  hair  had  ihirn,  and  so  she  sate 
Looking  upon  tlie  waves;  on  the  bare  strand 
Upon  the  sea-mark  a  small  boat  did  wait. 
Fair  as  herself,  like  Love  by  Hope  left  desolate. 


XVII. 

It  seem'd  that  this  fair  Shape  had  look'd  upon 
That  unimaginable  fight,  and  now 
That  her  sweet  eyes  were  weary  of  the  sun, 
As  brightly  it  illustrated  her  woe; 
For  in  the  tears  which  silently  to  flow 
Paused  not,  its  lustre  hung :  she  watching  aye 
The  foam-wreaths  which  the  faint  tide  wx>ve  bebw 
Upon  the  spangled  sands,  groan'd  heavily. 
And  afler  every  grocui  look'd  up  over  the  sea. 

xvin. 

And  when  she  saw  the  wounded  Serpent  jnike 
His  path  between  the  waves,  her  lips  grew  pale> 
Pkirted,  and  quiver'd;  the  tean  ceased  to  break 
From  her  immovable  eyes ;  no  voice  of  wail 
Escaped  her ;  but  she  rose,  and  on  the  gale 
Loosening  her  star-bright  robe  and  shadowy  hsir 
Pour'd  forth  her  voice ;  the  caverns  of  the  vale 
That  open'd  to  the  ocean,  caught  it  there. 
And  fill'd  with  silver  sounds  the  overflowing  air. 

XIX. 
She  spake  in  language  whose  strange  mekdy 
Might  not  belong  to  earth.    I  heard,  alone. 
What  made  its  music  more  melodious  be. 
The  pity  and  the  love  of  eveiy  tone; 
But  to  die  Snake  those  accents  sweet  were  kDOWi 
His  imtive  tongue  and  hers ;  nor  did  he  beat 
The  hoar  spray  idly  then,  but  winding  on 
Through  the  green  shadows  of  the  waves  that  mset 
Near  to  the  shore,  did  pause  beside  her  snowy  fset 
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XX. 

TImo  on  tho  flUMb  the  Woman  tate  again. 
And  wept  and  daspM  her  handi,  and  all  benveen, 
fienew'd  the  unintelligible  strain 
Of  her  melodiofia  voice  and  eloqnent  mien ; 
And  the  nnveU'd  her  bosom,  and  the  green 
And  gkndng  shadows  of  the  sea  did  play 
O'er  its  marmoreal  depth :— one  moment  seen, 
For  ere  the  next,  the  Serpent  did  obey 
Bet  joioe,  and,  coil*d  in  rest,  in  her  embrace  it  lay. 

XXL 

Then  die  arose,  and  smiled  on  me  with  eyes 
Serane  yet  sorrowing,  like  that  planet  ftir. 
While  yet  the  daylight  lingereth  in  the  skies 
WUck  cleaves  with  arrowy  beams  the  dark-red  air, 
And  laid :  To  grieve  is  wise,  but  the  despair 
Was  weak  and  vain  which  led  thee  here  fromsleep 
niii  shalt  thou  know,  and  more,  if  thou  dost  dare 
With  me  and  with  this  Serpent,  o'er  the  deep, 
Avoyage  divine  and  strange,  companionship  to  keep^ 

xxn. 

Her  voice  was  like  the  wildest,  saddest  tone, 
Tet  fweet,  of  some  loved  vdce  heard  long  aga 
I  wept  Shall  this  fiur  woman  all  alone 
Orer  the  sea  with  that  fierce  Serpent  gof 
lb  head  is  on  her  heart,  and  who  can  know 
How  ioon  he  may  devour  his  feeble  prey  7 — 
Such  were  my  thoughts,  when  the  tide  'gan  to  flow ; 
And  that  strange  boat  like  the  moon's  shade  did  sway 
Amid  reflected  stars  that  in  the  waters  lay. 

XXIU. 

A  boat  of  rare  device,  which  had  no  sail 
But  iiB  own  curved  prow  of  Uiin  moonstone, 
Wroaght  like  a  web  of  texture  fine  and  frail, 
1V>  catch  those  gentlest  winds  which  are  not  known 
To  bteathe,  but  by  the  steady  speed  alone, 
Widi  which  it  cleaves  the  sparkling  sea ;  and  now 
Ws  are  embark'd,  the  mountains  hang  and  fiown 
Orer  the  starry  deep  ibaX  gleams  below 
A  vast  and  dim  expanse,  as  o'er  the  waves  we  ga 

XXIV. 

And  as  we  seird,  a  strange  and  awful  tale 
USst  Woman  told,  like  such  mysterious  dream 
Ai  makes  &e  slumberer's  cheek  with  wonder  pale 
Twas  midnight,  and  around,  a  shoreless  stream. 
Wide  ocean  roU'd,  when  that  majestic  theme 
Shrined  in  her  heart  found  utterance,  and  she  bent 
Her  kx>ks  on  mine ;  thoee  eyes  a  kindling  beam 
Of  love  divine  into  my  spirit  sent, 
And  ere  her  lips  could  move,  made  the  air  eloquent 

XXV. 

Speak  not  to  me,  but  hear!  much  shalt  thon  leam. 
Much  most  remain  unthought,  and  more  untold, 
In  the  dark  Future's  eve^flowing  urn : 
Know  then,  that  from  the  depth  of  ages  old 
Two  Powers  o'er  mortal  things  dominion  hold 
RnUng  the  world  with  a  divided  lot, 
hnmortal,  all  pervading,  manifold. 
Twin  Genii,  equal  Gods — when  life  and  thouj^ 
Sprug  forth,  they  burst  the  womb  of  messentia] 
Naught 


XXVL 

The  earliest  dweller  of  the  world  akme. 
Stood  on  the  verge  of  chaos :  Lo!  a&r 
Cyer  the  wide  wild  abyss  two  meteors  shone. 
Sprung  fiom  the  depth  of  its  tempestuous  jar: 
A  blood-red  Comet  and  the  Morning  Star 
Mingling  their  beams  in  combat — as  he  stood. 
All  thoughts  within  his  mind  waged  mutual  war. 
In  dreadful  sympathy — ^when  to  the  flood 
Thatfair  Star  feU,hetnm'dandflhed  his  biother'sblood. 

XXVIL 

Thus  evil  trinmph'd,  and  the  Spirit  of  evil. 
One  Power  of  many  shapes  which  none  may  know. 
One  Shape  of  many  naii)es;  the  Fiend  did  revel 
In  victory,  reigning  o'er  a  wOrld  of  woe. 
For  the  new  race  of  man  went  to  and  fio, 
Famish'd  and  homeleas,  lothed  and  lofliing,  wild. 
And  hating  good — ^fbr  his  immortal  ibe, 
He  changed  from  starry  shape,  beauteous  and  mild 
To  a  dire  Snake,  with  man  and  beast  unreconciled 

xxvin. 

The  darkness  lingering  o'er  the  dawn  of  things. 
Was  Evil's  brea£  and  li& :  this  made  him  strong 
To  soar  alofl  with  overshadowing  wings ; 
And  the  great  Spirit  of  Good  did  creep  among 
The  nations  of  mankind,  and  every  tongue 
Cursed  and  blasphemed  him  as  he  past ;  for  none 
Knew  good  from  evil,  though  their  names  were  himg 
In  mockery  o'er  the  fane  where  many  a  groan. 
As  King,  and  Lord,  and  God,  the  conquering  Fiend  did 
own. 

XXIX- 

The  fiend,  whose  name  was  Legion ;  Death,  Decay, 
Earthqoakeand  Blight,  and  Want, and  Madness  pale. 
Winged  and  wan  diseases,  an  array 
Numerous  as  leaves  that  strew  the  autumnal  gale ; 
Poison,  a  snake  in  flowers,  beneath  the  veil 
Of  flxxl  and  mirth,  hiding  his  mortal  head; 
And,  without  whom  all  these  might  naught  avail. 
Fear,  Hatred,  Faith,  and  Tyraimy,  who  spread 
Those  subtle  nets  which  snare  the  living  and  the  dead. 

XXX. 

His  spirit  is  their  power,  and  they  his  slaves 
In  air,  and  light,  and  thought,  and  language  dwdl ; 
And  keep  their  state  from  palaces  to  graves, 
In  all  resorts  of  men — invisible. 
But  when,  in  ebon  mirror.  Nightmare  fell 
To  t3rrant  or  impostor  bids  them  rise. 
Black  winged  demon  forms— whom,  fiom  the  hell. 
His  reign  and  dwelling  beneath  nether  sides. 
He  loosens  to  their  dark  and  blasting  ministries. 

XXXI. 

In  the  worid's  youth  his  empire  was  as  firm 
As  Its  foundations— soon  the  Spirit  of  Good, 
Though  in  the  likeness  of  a  bthesome  worm. 
Sprang  fiom  the  billows  of  the  formless- flood, 
Whichshrank  and  fled;  and  with  that  fiend  of  Uood 
Rene  w'd  the  doubtful  war— thrones  then  first  shook. 
And  earth's  immense  and  trampled  multitude. 
In  hope  on  their  own  povrers  began  to  look. 
And  Fear,  the  demon  pale,  his  sanguine  shrine  lor- 
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xxxn. 

Hmq  Qreeee  oow,  and  to  hi  bndf  and 
In  draam,  ^  g61d«Haiikm'd  Ocoii  came, 
Etm  vAme  thay  ilepc  anud  tba  vifjtA  of  afM^ 
Sloeping  diair  haarti  in  the  diTineal  flame. 
Which  thy  breath  khidled.  Power  of  holieet  name! 
And  oft  in  cydea  anoe,  when  daifcnen  gaTe 
^    New  weapona  to  thy  &•,  their  nmlike  fiune 

Upon  the  combat  ■hone— a  light  to  aave, 
like  Fteadiie  apiead  ibrth  beyond  die  shadowy  grave. 

xxxm. 

Snch  ia  this  ooolliet — ^when  mankind  doth  atrive 
With  in  opprenoia  in  a  strife  of  Uood, 
Or  when  fiee  thoughls,  like  lightning^  are  alive ; 
And  in  each  bosom  of  the  mtdtitiide 
Jostice  and  tmth,  widi  costom's  hydra  brood, 
Wageiilentwar^-when  priests  and  kinp  diawmble 
In  noiles  or  frowns  their  fierce  disquietude, 
When  round  pure  hearts,  a  host  of  hopes  asMmble, 
The  Snake  and  Eagle  meet— the  workl's  foundations 
tremble! 

XXXIV. 
Thou  hast  beheld  that  fight— when  to  thy  home 
Thou  dost  return,  ateep  not  ita  hearth  in  tean ; 
Though  thou  mayst  hear  that  earth  is  now  become 
The  tyranfa  garbage,  which  to  hla  compeen, 
The  vile  reward  of  their  dishonor'd  years, 
He  will  dividing  give^— The  victor  fiend 
Omnipotent  of  yore,  now  quails,  and  (ean 
His  triumph  dearly  won,  which  soon  will  lend 
An  impulse  swift  and  sure  to  his  approaching  end. 

XXXV. 

list,  stranger,  list!  nune  is  a  human  ibrm, 
like  diat  thou  wearesl— touch  me— shrink  not  now ! 
My  band  thou  feel'st  is  not  a  ghost's,  but  warm 
Wiik  human  blood.— T  was  many  yean  ago, 
Since  first  my  thirsting  soul  aspired  to  know 
The  secrets  of  this  wondrous  worid,  when  deep 
My  heart  was  pierced  with  sympathy,  for  woe 
Which  could  not  be  mine  own—and  thought  did 
keep 
In  dream,  unnatural  watch  beside  an  infimf  a  sleep. 

XXXM. 
Woe  could  not  be  mine  own,  since  ftir  finom  men 
I  dwelt,  a  firee  and  happy  orphan  child, 
By  the  seashore,  in  a  deep  mountain  glen ; 
Aiid  near  the  waves,  and  through  the  forests  wild, 
I  loam'd,  to  storm  and  darkness  reconciled : 
For  I  was  calm  while  tempest  shook  the  sky 
But  when  the  breathless  heavens  in  beauty  smOed, 
I  wepli  sweet  tears,  yet  too  tumultnously 
For  peace,  and  claqi'd  my  hands  akift  m  ecstasy. 

xxxvn. 

Theae  were  forebodings  of  my  ftte— beftia 
A  woman'b  heart  beat  in  my  vitgm  breast 
It  had  been  mutured  in  divinest  kMe : 
A  dying  poet  gave  me  books,  and  falest 
Widi  wild  bnt  holy  talk  the  sweet  unnst 
.  In  which  I  watch'd  him  as  ha  died  away— 
A  youth  widi  hoaiy  hair— a  fleeting  guest 
Of  our  lone  moontaina— and  this  Iwe  did  swqr 
Bfy  spirit  like  a  staneu  oontending  dtere  alway. 


xxxvnL 

Thus  die  dark  tale  which  history  dodi  unfold, 
I  knew,  Imt  not,  methinks,  as  odien  know, 
For  they  weep  not ;  and  Wisdom  had  unroll'd 
The  doods  which  hkle  the  golf  of  mortal  woe: 
To  fow  can  she  that  warning  vision  diow, 
For  1  knred  all  things  with  intense  derotna ; 
So  that  when  Hope's  deep  source  in  fullest  flow, 
like  earthquake  did  uplift  the  stagnant  ooesa 
Of  human  thoughts  ■  mine  shook  heneadi  the  wids 


yxxfX- 
When  first  die  living  blood  diroof^all  dMsswim 
Kindled  a  diought  m  aense,  great  Frsnoe  ipsDf 

forUi, 
And  seised,  as  if  to  break,  the  pondefoas  chHBi 
Which  bind  in  woe  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
I  saw,  and  started  fimm  my  cottage  hearth; 
And  to  the  clouds  and  wavea  in  tameli 
Shriek'd,  till  they  caught  immeaaurable  mirdn- 
And  laugh'd  in  light  and  mmac :  aoQO,sweetsMdBM 
Was  pour'd  upon  my  heart,  a  soft  and  thrilling  ladneB. 

XL. 
Deep  slumber  fell  on  me  .* — my  dreams  were  fin, 
Soft  and  delightful  diougbts  did  rest  and  hover 
Like  shadows  o'er  my  brain ;  and  strange  deais. 
The  tempest  of  a  passion,  raging  over 
My  tranquil  soul,  its  depths  with  light  did  oovsr, 
Which  pest ;  and  calm,  and  darkness,  sweeter  fu 
Came—then  I  loved ;  but  not  a  human  lover! 
For  when  I  rose  from  sleep,  the  Monung  Stsr 
Shone  through  the  woodbine  wreadis  which  round 
my  casement  were. 

XLL 

'T  was  like  an  eye  which  seem'd  to  smile  on  mb> 
I  watch'd,  till  by  the  sun  made  pale,  it  said[ 
Under  the  billows  of  the  heaving  aea ; 
But  fi:om  its  beams  deep  love  my  apirit  diank, 
And  to  my  brain  the  boundless  world  now  i 
Into  one  thought— one  image— yea,  for  ever  I 
Even  like  the  day.spring,  pour'd  oq  vapon  dsak, 
The  beams  of  that  one  Star  did  shoot  mid  qofcr 
Through  my  benighted  mind— and  were  extiz^vib'tf 
never. 

XLH. 

The  day  past  thus :  at  night,  meduiu^t  in  dmm 
A  shape  of  speechless  beauty  did  appear: 
It  stood  like  light  on  a  careering  stream 
Of  golden  clouds  which  shook  the  atmosphsrs; 
A  winged  youth,  its  radiant  brow  did  wear 
The  Morning  Star :  a  wild  dissolving  blim 
Over  my  firame  he  breadied,  approaching  nsar. 
And  bent  his  eyes  of  kindling  tenderness 
Near  mme,  and  on  my  lipa  impress'd  a  Ungeiiiv  kas. 

xiin. 

And  said :  a  Spirit  loves  thee,  mortal  maiden, 
How  wUt  thou  prove  thy  worth?  Then  joy  and  ilsfr 
Togedier  fled,  my  soul  was  deeply  kden. 
And  to  the  shore  I  went  to  muse  and  weep; 
But  as  I  moved,  over  my  heart  did  creep 
A  joy  less  soft,  but  more  profound  and  strong 
Than  m  sweet  dream ;  and  it  forbade  to  keep 
The  path  of  die  aea^hore :  diat  Spirit* a  tai^ae 
Seem'd  whispering  in  my  heart,  and  bora  my  sIqs 
along. 
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xuv. 

How,  to  dMU  vut  and  peopled  city  led, 

Which  WM  a  field  of  holy  warfiire  then, 

1  walk'd  among  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

And  aharad  in  fe^eip  deeds  with  eril  men. 

Cthn  aa  an  angei  in  the  dragon'a  den — 

How  I  braved  death  tbr  liberty  and  truth. 

And  flpam*d  at  peace,  and  power,  and  &me;  and 

when 
Tlioae  bopei  had  loit  the  glory  of  their  youth. 
Bam  adly  1  retum'd — might  move  the  hearer'a  ruth  i 

XLV. 

Wanntaaia  dirong  fiat!  the  lale  may  not  be  Mid- 
Know  tben,  that  when  this  grief  had  been  fubdued, 
I  was  not  leA,  like  othen,  cold  and  dead ; 
Hie  Spirit  whom  I  loved  in  solitude 
Sustained  bis  child :  the  tempest^haken  wood. 
The  wttves,  the  £»umaina,  and  the  hush  of  night— 
Theae  were  his  vdce,  and  well  I  undenlood 
His  amile  divine,  when  the  calm  sea  was  bright 
Wlb  aiknt  stan,  and  Heaven  was  breathless  with 
delight 

XLVI* 
In  hMiely  glens  amid  the  roar  of  rivets. 
When  the  dim  nights  were  moonless,  have  I  known 
Joya  which  no  tongue  can  tell ;  my  pale  lip  quivers 
wfhea  thought  revisits  them  >— know  thou  alone, 
lliat  after  many  wondrous  yean  were  flown, 
I  was  awaken'd  by  a  shriek  of  woe ; 
And  over  me  a  mystic  robe  was  thrown, 
By  viewless  bands,  and  a  bright  star  did  glow 
Mbae  my  atepa— the  Snake  then  met  hismmlal  foe. 

XLVn. 

Hva  ftveat  not  then  the  Serpent  on  thy  beaitt 
Fearit!  ahe  Mid,  with  brief  and  passionate  cry. 
And  apake  no  more :  that  silence  made  me  start— 
I  look'd,  and  we  Mrere  sailing  pleasandy. 
Swift  as  a  dood  between  the  sea  and  sky, 
BenMth  the  rising  moon  seen  &r  away ; 
Monniiins  of  ice,  like  Mpphire,  pilod  on  high# 
Hemming  the  horizon  round,  in  silence  lay 
Ota  Iba iCiU  waters  -these  we  did  approach  alwayi 

XLVIII. 

And  awiA  and  swifter  grew  tbe  vesnl's  motiaD* 
So  that  m,  diazy  tnmce  iell  on  my  brain- 
Wild  muaic  woke  me :  we  had  past  the  ocean 
Whicb  girds  tbe  pole.  Nature's  remotest  reign^>- 
And  we  glode  frst  o*er  a  pellucid  plain 
Of  water*,  azure  with  the  noon-tide  day. 
£tkareal  mountains  shone  around-^-a  Fane 
Stood  in  the  nudst,  girt  by  green  isles  whicb  lay 
(k  the  blue  sunny  deep,  resplendent  far  away. 

xux. 

h  was  a  Temple,  such  as  mortal  band 
Haa  navar  boilt,  nor  ecstasy,  nor  dream, 
IUar*d  in  the  cities  of  enchanted  land : 
Twas  likest  Heaven,  ere  yet  day's  purple  stream 
Ebbs  o'er  the  western  ibrest.  While  tbe  gleam 
Of  the  vDffisen  moon  among  the  clouds 
Is  gnlhtring — when  with  many  a  golden  beam 
Vie  Ikfonging  ooostellations  rush  in  crowds, 
Bninf  with  fire  the  aky  and  the  mannoraal  floods. 
8H 


fJSfB  what  may  be  conceived  of  this  vaet 
Wlien  from  the  depths  which  thought  can 

pierce. 
Genius  bebokls  it  rise,  his  native  hasoBi 
Girt  by  the  deserts  of  the  Universe, 
Tev  nor  in  painting's  light,  or  mightier  verse. 
Or  sculpture's  marble  language  can  invest 
That  shape  to  mortal  sense— such  glooms  imn 
That  incommunicable  sight,  and  reat 
Upon  the  laboring  brain  and  overbnrthen'd 

LL 

Handing  among  tbe  lawny  ishmds  fiur. 
Whose  bloomy  forests  starr'd  the  shadowy  deafn 
The  wingless  boat  paused  where  an  ivory  slai^ 
Its  fretwork  in  the  crystal  sea  did  steep» 
F.nnircling  that  vast  Fane's  aerial  heap  j 
We  disembark'd,  and  through  a  portal  wide 
We  paM'd'— whose  roof  of  moonstone  carved,  did 

keep 
A  glimmering  o'er  the  forms  on  every  side# 
Sculptures  like  life  and  thought;  immovable,  deei^ 

eyed. 

LH. 
We  eame  to  a  vast  hall,  whose  gloriooa  roaf 
Was  diamond,  which  had  drunk  the  lightning^  sheen 
In^larkneM,  and  now  pour'd  it  thrtmgfa  the  woof 
Of  apell-inwoven  clouds  hung  then  to  screen 
Its  blinding  splendoi^i^hrough  such  veil  was  aeea 
That  work  of  subtlest  power,  divine  and  rare ; 
Orb  above  orb,  with  starry  shapM  between, 
And  homed  moons,  and  meteors  strange  and  ftir, 
On  night-black  columns  poiaed*  -one  hoUow  han^ 

sphere! 

liH. 
Ten  thouMiid  oolimms  in  that  quivering  Ugjbl 
Distinct — ^between  whoae  shafti  wound  far  away 
The  long  and  labyrinthine  aislesi-^-move  bright 
With  their  own  radiance  than  the  Heaven  of  Day ; 
And  on  tbe  jasper  walls  around,  there  lay 
Paintings,  the  poesy  of  mightiest  thought, 
Which  did  the  Spirit's  history  display ; 
A  tale  of  paarionate  change,  divine^  taqght, 
Which,  in  their  winged  dance,  unoonacions  Genii 

wrought 

UV. 
Beneath,  there  Mte  on  many  a  Mpphirs  throne, 
The  Great,  who  had  departed  fiom  mankind, 
A  mighty  Senate ; — some,  whoae  white  hair  dione 
Like  mountain  snow,  mild,  beautiftil,  and  Mind. 
Some,  female  forma,  whose  gestures  beam'd  widi 

mind; 
And  ardent  youdis,  and  diildren  bright  and  fidr; 
And  some  bad  lyres  whose  strings  viwre  intertwined 
Widi  pale  and  clinging  flames,  which  ever  there 
Waked  faint  yet  thrillm^  sounds  that  pierced  the 

crystd  air. 

LV. 

One  aeat  was  vacant  in  the  midst,  a  dmmei 
Rear'd  on  a  pyramid  like  sculptured  flame. 
Distinct  vrith  circling  steps  which  rested  on 
Their  own  deep  fir»*»«oon  as  the  Woman  came 
Into  that  hall,  die  shriek'd  the  Spirit's  name 
And  fell ;  and  vanish'd  sbwly  from  the  si^t 
DaikneH  arose  from  her  dissolving  f^ame. 
Which  gathering,  fill'd  that  dome  of  woven  Ug]i^ 
Bbtting  its  sphered  stan  with  supemataral  mght 
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LVL 

Then  fint,  two  glittering  lights  were  teen  lo  |^e 
In  circlet  on  the  amethyitine  floor, 
Small  serpent  eyes  trailing  from  side  to  side, 
Like  roeteon  on  a  river's  grassy  shore, 
They  round  each  other  rolVd,  dilating  mora 
And  more — ^then  rose,  temmingling  into  ooa, 
One  clear  and  mighty  planet  han^ng  o'er 
A  cloud  of  deepest  shadow,  which  was  thrown 
Athwart  the  glowing  steps  and  the  ci3r8tilline  throne. 

LVIL 

The  dond  which  rested  on  that  cone  of  flame 
Was  cloven  ;  beneath  the  planet  sate  a  Form, 
Fairer  than  tongue  can  speak  or  thought  may  frame, 
The  radiance  of  whose  limbs  rose-like  and  virarm 
Flow'd  forth,  and  did  with  soflest  light  inform 
The  shadowy  dome,  the  sculptures,  and  the  state 
Of  those  assembled  dtapes-^with  clinging  charm 
Sinking  upon  their  hearts  and  mine— He  sate 
Bliyestic  yet  most  mild—calm,  yet  oompesskmate. 

LVIII. 

Wonder  and  joy  a  passing  &intness  throw 
Over  my  brow-^-a  hand  supported  me, 
Whose  touch  v^-9»  magic  strength :  an  eye  of  bine 
Look'd  into  mine,  like  moonlight,  soothingly ; 
And  a  voice  said— -Thou  must  a  listener  be 
This  dayr~two  mighty  Spirits  now  return, 
Like  birds  of  calm,  fhim  the  world's  raging  sea. 
They  pour  fresh  light  from  Hope's  immortal  urn ; 
A  tale  of  human  power— despair  not-^list  and  learn ! 

UX. 

I  kiok'd,  and  lo !  one  stood  forth  eloquently, 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  deep,  and  the  clear  brow 
Whidi  riiadow'd  them  was  like  the  morning  sky. 
The  cloudlesB  Heaven  of  Spring,  when  in  their  flow 
Through  the  bright  air.  the  soft  winds  as  they  blow 
Wake  the  green  worid— his  gestures  did  obey 
The  oracular  mind  that  made  his  features  glow. 
And  where  his  curved  lips  half  open  lay, 
Pission's  divinest  stream  haid  made  impetuous  vray. 

LX. 

Beneath  the  darkness  of  his  outspread  hair 
He  stood  thus  beautiful :  but  there  was  One 
Who  sate  beside  him  like  his  shadow  there. 
And  held  bii  hand — &r  lovelier^— she  was  known 
To  be  thus  fair,  by  the  few  lines  alone 
Which  through  her  floating  locks  and  gather'd  ck)ak. 
Glances  of  soul-diarolving  glory,  shone  i— 
None  else  beheld  her  eyes — in  him  they  woke 
MeoKNries  which  found  a  tongue,  as  thus  he  silence 
broke. 


CANTO  n. 


L 

Tm  starlight  smile  of  children,  the  sweet  loob 
Of  women,  the  fair  breasTfiom  which  I  fed. 
The  murmur  of  the  unreposing  brooks. 
And  the  green  light  which,  thifUng  overhead. 
Some  tangled  bower  of  vines  aroimd  me  abed, 
The  shells  on  the  sea-sand,  and  the  wild  flowo^ 
The  lamp-light  through  the  rafters  cheerly  tpresd 
And  on  ihe  twining  flax — in  life's  young  boao 
These  sights  and  sounds  did  nurse  my  spirit's  folded 
powers. 

n. 

In  Argolis,  beside  the  echoing  sea. 
Such  impulses  within  my  mortal  frame 
Arose,  and  they  were  dear  to  memory. 
Like  tokens  of  the  dead : — but  others  came 
Soon,  in  another  shape :  the  wondrous  fiune 
Of  the  post  world,  the  vital  words  and  deeds 
Of  minds  whom  neither  lime  iM>r  change  can  tsne, 
Traditions  dark  and  old,  whence  evil  creeds 
Start  forth,  and  whose  dim  shade  a  stream  of  pain 
feeds. 

m. 

I  heard,  as  all  have  heard,  the  various  skxy 
Of  human  life,  and  wept  unwilling  tears. 
Feeble  historians  of  its  shame  and  glory. 
False  disputants  on  all  its  hopes  and  feats, 
Victims  who  worriiipp'd  ruin, — chroniclers 
Of  daily  acorn,  and  slaves  who  lothed  their  iWe; 
Yet  fbttering  power  had  given  its  ministeis 
A  throne  of  judgment  in  the  grave  .-—'twas  ftts. 
That  among  such  as  these  my  youth  ahoold  ssek  i> 
mate. 

IV. 

The  land  in  which  T  lived,  by  a  fell  bane 
Was  wither'd  up^    Tyrants  dwelt  side  by  side^ 
And  stabled  in  our  homes. — until  the  chsin 
Stifled  the  captive's  cry,  and  to  abide 
That  blasting  curw  men  had  no  shame— all  vtd 
In  evil,  slave  and  despot ;  fear  with  lust, 
Strange  fellowship  through  mutual  hate  bad  lied, 
Like  two  dark  serpents  tangled  in  the  dust. 
Which  on  the  paths  of  men  their  mingling  poison  dinai 

V. 

Earth,  our  bright  home,  its  mountaitw  and  its  wsten, 
And  the  ethereal  shapes  which  are  suspended 
Over  its  green  expanse,  and  those  fair  dangfaieA 
The  cknids,  of  Sun  and  Ocean,  who  have  blended 
The  colors  of  the  air  since  first  extended 
It  cradled  the  young  worid,  none  wander'd  fbiA 
To  see  or  feel :  a  darkness  had  descended 
On  every  heart :  the  light  which  shows  its  worth. 
Most  among  gentle  thoughts  and  fearieas  take  in  biHh 
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VL 
Hub  yHbI  worid,  this  home  of  happy  ■piriti, 
Ww  as  a  dungeon  to  my  blasted  Idnd, 
An  that  despair  fiom  miuder'd  hope  mherifii 
Hiey  sought,  and  in  their  helpless  misery  blind, 
A  deeper  prison  and  heavier  chains  did  find. 
And  smmger  tyrants : — a  dark  gulf  befbre, 
The  reahn  of  a  stem  Ruler,  yawn*d  ;  behind. 
Terror  and  Time  conflicting  drove,  and  bore 
Ob  their  tempestuous  flood  the  shrieking  wretch  fitim 
shore. 

vn. 

Oat  of  diat  Ocean's  wrecks  had  Guilt  and  Woe 
Framed  a  dark  dwelling  for  their  homeless  thought, 
And.  starting  at  the  ghosts  which  to  and  fro 
Glide  o'er  its  dim  and  gloomy  strand,  had  brought 
The  wor^p  thence  which  they  each  other  taught. 
Well  might  men  lothe  their  life,  well  might  they 

turn 
Even  to  the  ills  again  from  which  they  sought 
Soch  refuge  afler  death ! — well  might  they  learn 
T»  gaie  on  this  fiur  world  with  hopeless  ttncoocem ! 

vni. 

For  they  all  pined  in  bondage ;  body  and  soul, 
lymnt  and  slave,  victim  and  torturer,  bent 
Beibie  one  Power,  to  which  supreme  control 
Over  dieir  will  by  their  own  weakness  lent, 
Msde  all  its  many  names  omnipotent ; 
An  symbols  of  things  evil,  aU  divine ; 
And  hymns  of  blood  or  mockery,  which  rent 
Hie  air  fiom  all  its  fimes,  did  intertwine 
Inpostaro's  impious  toils  round  each  discordant  shrine. 

DL 
I  liewd,  as  aU  have  heard,  life's  various  story, 
And  in  no  careless  heart  transcribed  the  tale ; 
But,  fimn  the  sneers  of  men  who  had  grown  hoary 
In  shame  and  scorn,  fiom  groans  of  crowds  made 

pale 
By  Suoiae,  fiom  a  mother's  desolate  wail 
O^er  her  poUutad  child,  from  innocent  blood 
Fou'd  on  the  earth,  and  brows  anxious  and  pale 
With  the  heart's  warfare ;  did  I  gather  food 
Td  6ed  my  many  thoughts— a  tameless  multitude ! 


I  waader'd  through  the  wrecks  of  days  departed 
Far  by  the  desolated  shore,  when  even 
O^er  the  still  sea  and  jagged  islets  darted 
'Dm  light  of  rooonrise ;  in  the  northern  Heaven, 
Among  the  clouds  near  the  horiaon  driven, 
TTie  mountains  lay  beneath  one  planet  pale ; 
AiDond  me,  broken  tcmbs  and  columns  riven 
Look'd  vast  in  twilight,  and  the  sorrowing  gale 
Waked  in  those  ruins  gray  its  everlasting  wail ! 

XI. 
I  knew  not  who  had  fiamed  these  wonders  then. 
Nor  had  I  heard  the  story  of  their  deeds ; 
Bot  dwellings  of  a  race  of  mightier  men. 
And  monuments  of  less  ui^ende  creeds 
TsQ  tfMtr  own  tale  to  him  who  wisely  heeds 
The  language  which  they  speak ;  and  now,  to  me 
The  moonlight  making  pale  the  blooming  weeds, 
TVe  bright  stars  shining  in  the  breathless  sea« 
latwpieied  tbose  scroUs  of  raortid  mystery. 


xn. 

Such  man  has  been,  and  such  may  yet  beoome ! 
Ay,  wiser,  greater,  gentler,  even  than  they 
Who  on  the  fragments  of  yon  shattered  dome 
Have  stamp'd  the  sign  of  powei^-I  felt  the  sway 
Of  the  vast  stream  of  ages  bear  away 
My  floating  thoughts— my  heart  boat  loud  and 

fiat- 
Even  as  a  storm  let  loose  beneath  the  ray 
Of  the  still  moon,  my  spirit  onward  past 
Beneatfi  Trutfa^s  steady  beams  uptti  its  tumult  cast 

xm. 

It  shan  be  thus  no  more !  too  long,  too  kmg, 
dons  of  the  glorious  dead !  have  ye  lain  boum^ 
In  darkness  and  in  ruin^— Hope  is  strong. 
Justice  and  Truth  their  winged  child  have  fcund^ 
Awake !  arise !  until  the  mighty  sound 
Of  your  career  shall  scatter  in  its  gust 
The  thrones  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  ground 
Hide  the  last  altar's  unregarded  dust^ 
Wliose  Idol  has  so  long  betray'd  your  impious  trust. 

XIV. 
It  must  be  89—1  WiU  arise  and  waken 
The  multitude,  and  Uke  a  sulphurous  hill. 
Which  eh  a  sudden  from  ita  snows  has  shaken 
The  swoon  of  ages,  it  shall  burst  and  fill 
The  worid  with  cleansing  fire ;  it  must,  it  will-* 
It  tnay  not  be  reatrain'd !— and  who  shaU  stand 
Amid  the  rocking  earthquake  stedfhst  stiU, 
But  Laon  f  on  high  Freedom's  desert  land 
A  tower  whose  marble  walls  the  leagued  slonns 
withstand! 

XV. 

One  summer  night,  in  commune  vHth  the  hope 
'fhus  deeply  fed,  amid  those  ruins  ghiy 
t  Watch'd,  beneath  the  dark  sky's  staiiy  cOpe ; 
And  ever  from  thi^  hour  upon  me  lay 
The  bufthen  of  this  hope,  and  night  or  day, 
In  vision  or  in  dream,  clove  to  my  breast: 
Among  mankind,  or  when  gone  far  away 
To  the  lone  shores  and  mountains,  'twas  a  guest, 
Which  follow'd  whei^  I  fled,  and  tratch'd  when  I 
did  rest 

XVt. 
These  hopes  found  wo^  throu^^  which  my  spirit 

sought 
To  weave  a  bondage  of  such  S3rmpathy, 
As  might  create  some  response  to  the  tiiought 
Which  ruled  me  now — and  as  the  vapors  Ue 
firight  in  the  outspread  morning's  radiancy. 
So  were  these  thoughts  invested  with  the  ligh' 
Of  language ;  and  aU  bosoms  made  reply 
On  whicfi  its  lustre  stretoi'd,  whene'er  it  ini|^( 
Thro'  darkness  wide  and  deep  those  tranced  ifiiits 

smite. 

xvn* 

Tea,  many  an  eye  vrith  dizzy  teatfs  was  dha. 
And  of%  I  thought  to  clasp  my  Own  heart's  brodier. 
When  I  could  feel  the  listener's  senses  swim. 
And  hear  his  breath  its  own  swift  gasfnngs  smolhor 
Even  as  my  words  evoked  them---and  aiiMher, 
And  yet  anoAer,  I  did  fbndly  deem. 
Felt  that  we  aU  were  sons  of  one  grMt  mother ; 
And  the  cold  truth  such  sad  reverse  did  ssMn, 
As  to  awake  in  grief  fiom  some  delightftd  driam. 
859 
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xvm. 

T«t,  oft  betide  the  nim*d  labyrintfi 
Which  ikiiiB  the  hoafy  caves  of  the  green  daep^ 
Did  Laon  and  hit  ftiend  on  one  grey  plinth, 
Roond  whoee  worn  base  the  wild  waves  hiM  and 

leap, 
Heating  at  eve,  a  lofty  convene  keep; 
And  that  this  friend  was  fiilse,  may  now  he  said 
Calmly — that  he  Uke  other  men  could  weep 
Tears  which  are  hes,  and  could  betray  and  spread 

Sharea  for  that  guileless  heart  which  for  his  own  had 
bled. 

XIX. 
Then,  had  no  great  aun  recompensed  my  sorrow, 
I  must  have  sought  dark  respite  from  its  stress. 
In  dreamless  rest,  in  sleep  that  sees  no  monow — 
For  to  tread  life's  dismaying  wilderness 
Without  one  smile  to  cheer,  one  voice  to  Uesi^ 
Amid  the  snares  and  scoA  of  huroan-ldnd. 
Is  hard — but  I  betrejr'd  it  not,  nor  less 
With  love  that  soom*d  return,  sought  to  unbind 

TIm  interwoven  clouds  which  make  its  wisdom  Uind. 

XX. 

With  deathless  nunds  whidi  leave  where  diey 

have  pasi 
A  path  of  light»  my  soul  communion  knew ; 
Till  from  that  glorious  intercourse,  at  last, 
As  from  a  mine  of  magie  store,  I  drew 
Words  which  were  weapons ;— round  ray  heart 

there  grew 
The  adamantine  armor  of  their  power. 
And  from  my  fancy  wings  of  golden  hue 
Sprang  forthh— yet  not  alone  from  wisdom's  tower, 
A  minister  of  truth,  these  plumes  young  Laon  bore. 

XXI. 
An  oi^han  with  my  parents  lived,  whose  eym 
Were  load-stars  of  delight,  which  drew  me  home 
When  I  might  wander  forth ;  nor  did  I  prize 
Aught  human  thing  beneath  Heaven's  mighty  dome 
Beyond  this  child :  so  when  sad  hours  were  come. 
And  baffled  hope  like  ice  still  clung  to  me. 
Since  kin  were  cold,  and  friends  had  now  become 
Heartless  and  fiUse,  I  tum'd  from  all,  to  be, 
Cythna,  the  only  source  of  tears  and  smiles  to  thee. 

xxn. 

What  wert  thou  then  f  A  child  most  infantine, 
Yet  wandering  far  be3rond  that  innocent  age 
In  all  but  its  sweet  looks  and  mien  divine ; 
Even  then,  methought,  with  the  world's  tyrant  rage 
A  patient  vrarfare  thy  young  heart  did  wage. 
When  those  soft  eyes  of  scarcely  conscious  thought, 
Some  tale,  or  thine  own  fancies  would  engage 
To  overfkiw  with  tears,  or  converse  fraught 
With  passion,  o'er  their  depths  its  fleeting  light  had 
wrought 

XXIII. 

She  moved  upon  this  earth  a  shape  of  brightness, 
A  power,,  that  from  its  otgects  scarcely  drew 
One  impube  of  her  being — in  her  lightness 
Most  like  some  radiant  cloud  of  morning  dew, 
Which  wanders  through  the  waste  air^  patfakas 


ToiMwishsoine&rdeaert;  she  did 
Beside  me,  gathering  beauty  as  she  grew, 
Lrite  the  bright  shade  of  sobm  immoiial  dreara 
Which  walks,  whan  tempest  sleeps,  the  wave  of 
lift's 


XXIV. 

As  mine  own  shadow  was  this  child  to  me, 
A  second  self;  &r  dearer  and  more  fair; 
Which  clothed  in  undissolving  radiancy 
All  those  steep  paths  which  languor  and  dsipsir 
Of  human  things,  had  made  so  dark  and  \mn, 
But  which  I  trod  alone— nor,  till  bereft 
Of  friends,  and  overcome  by  lonely  care. 
Knew  I  what  solace  for  that  loss  was  lefk. 
Though  by  a  bitter  wound  my  trusting  hesit  ms 
cleft. 

XXV. 

Once  she  was  dear,  now  she  was  all  I  had 
To  love  in  human  life — this  playmate  sweet, 
This  child  of  twelve  yean  old — so  shewssmsdo 
My  sole  associate,  and  her  willing  feet 
Wander'd  v;ith  mine  where  earth  and  ocesn  moet, 
Beyond  the  aerial  mountains  whose  vast  ceQi 
The  unreposing  billows  ever  beat. 
Through  forests  wide  and  old,  and  lawny  delk, 
Where  boughs  of  incense  droop  over  the  soitnU 
wells. 

XXVI. 

And  warm  and  light  I  felt  her  clasping  hand 
When  twined  in  mine:  she  folkyw'd  where  I  wm, 
Through  the  lone  paths  of  our  immortal  laai 
It  had  no  waste,  but  some  memorial  lent 
Which  strung  me  to  my  toil — some  mommeat 
Vital  with  mind :  then,  Cjrthna  by  my  side. 
Until  the  bright  and  beaming  day  were  spsH; 
Would  rest,  with  looks  entreating  to  abide, 
Too  earnest  and  too  sweet  ever  to  be  denied. 

xxvn. 

And  soon  I  could  not  have  refused  her   th» 
For  ever,  day  and  night,  we  two  were  ne'sr 
Parted,  but  when  brief  sleep  divided  us : 
And  when  the  pauses  of  the  lulling  air 
Of  noon  beside  the  sea,  had  made  a  lair 
For  her  soothed  senses,  in  my  arma  she  slept, 
And  I  kept  watch  over  her  slumben  there. 
While,  as  the  shifting  visions  o'er  her  swept, 
Amid  her  innocent  rest  by  turns  she  smiled  and  «*pt 

xxvra. 

And,  in  the  murmur  of  her  dreams  was  heaid 
Sometimes  the  name  of  Laon: — suddenly 
She  would  arise,  and  like  the  secret  bird 
Whom  sunset  wakens,  fill  the  shore  and  sky 
With  her  sweet  accents— a  wild  melody! 
Hymns  which  my  soul  had  woven  to  Fissdom 

strong 
The  source  of  paanon  whence  they  rose,  to  bs; 
lYiumphant  strains,  which,  like  a  spirif  s  I 
To  the  enchanted  waves  that  child  of  glory  si 

XXIX. 

Her  white  arms  lifW  through  the  shadowy  i 
Of  her  loose  haii^-oh,  excellently  great 
Seem'd  to  roe  then  my  purpose,  the  vast  t 
Of  those  impassion'd  songs,  when  Cythna  nis 
Amid  the  calm  which  rapture  dolh  creala 
After  ita  tumult,  her  heart  vibrating. 
Her  spirit  o'er  the  ocean's  floating  stue 
From  her  deep  eyes  far  wandering,  on  the  wiif 
Of  visions  that  were  nine,  beyond  its  mwMt  ipiif 
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IW,  Mm  CyUun  loTed  it,  had  my  mog 

Peoplad  with  thoa^^  the  boundle«  univene* 
A  nightf  ooogregBtioiw  which  were  iKroog 
Where'er  thejr  trod  the  darkiie«  to  diepeiae 
Hie  ckiod  of  that  unutterable  corw 
Wbidi  dinga  upon  mankind  »— all  things  became 
flif  at  10  my  holy  and  heroic  Terae, 
Eiith,  tea  and  iky,  the  planeti^  life  and  &me 
Aid  6le»  or  wfaate*er  elae  fainda  the  world's  wondrouB 
fiame. 

XXXL 

And  &ii  bek>ved  child  thua  felt  die  sway 
Of  my  cooceptioai,  gathering  like  a  cloud 
Hm  very  wind  on  which  it  rolls  kway : 
Hen  too  were  all  my  thoughts,  ere  yet  endow*d 
Widi  music  and  with  light,  their  fountains  flow'd 
b  poesy ;  and  her  still  and  earnest  &ce, 
PiUid  with  feelings  which  intensely  glow'd 
Within,  was  tum'd  on  mine  with  speechless  grace, 
Watduog  the  hopes  which  there  her  heart  had  leam'd 
to  trace. 

xxxn. 

b  ne,  mmmuiiion  with  this  purest  being 
Kmdled  intenser  seal,  and  made  me  wise 
In  knowledge,  which  in  hers  mine  own  mind  seeing 
Left  in  the  human  world  few  mysteries  : 
How  without  fear  of  evil  or  disguise 
Wis  Cydma ! — ^what  a  spirit  strong  and  mild. 
Which  deadi,  or  pain  or  peril  could  despise, 
Tet  nelt  in  tenderness !  what  genius  wild, 
Tet  migfaty,  was  inclosed  within  one  simple  child 

XXXDI. 
New  hve  was  thia— old  age  with  its  gray  hair. 
And  wrinkled  legends  of  unworthy  things, 
And  icy  sneers,  is  naught :  it  cannot  dare 
To  bomt  the  chains  which  life  for  ever  flings 
On  the  entangled  soul's  aspiring  wings, 
80  ii  it  cold  and  cruel,  and  is  made 
Thb  ctrelesB  slave  of  that  dark  power  which  brings 
£ril,  like  blight  on  man,  who,  still  betray'd, 
Liagfaio'CT  the  grave  in  wluch  his  living  hopes  are  laid. 

XUOV. 
Not  aia  die  sCiong  and  the  severe  to  keep 
TV  empire  of  the  world :  thus  Cythna  taught 
Et«i  in  the  viaiona  of  her  ekiquent  sleep, 
VnoQDscMNis  of  the  power  through  whidi  she 

wrou{^ 
TV  woof  of  such  intelligible  thought. 
As  ftom  die  tranquil  strength  which  cradled  lay 
la  her  smile-peopled  rest,  my  spirit  soug^ 
Why  die  deceiver  and  the  slave  haa  sway 
O^sr  herakls  so  divine  of  truth's  arising  day. 

XXXV. 

Withm  dmt  &ireat  form,  die  lemale  mind 
VniBinted  by  the  poisoo-cloods  which  rest 
(ki  the  dark  world,  a  aacred  home  did  And ! 
Bat  else,  fren  die  vfide  earth'a  matonial  breart, 
rieaofioua  Evil,  vfhich  had  dispoasest 
AD  native  power,  had  diose  fidr  chiMren  totn, 
And  made  diem  riaves  to  aoodie  his  vile  unrest, 
And  minister  to  lost  its  joys  ftflom, 
T!D  diey  had  leam'd  to  breadie  the  atmoaphere  oi 


XXXVI. 
TluB  miaery  was  but  coldly  felt,  till  she 
Became  my  only  friend*  who  had  indued 
My  purpose  with  a  wider  sympathy ; 
Thus,  Cythna  rooum'd  with  me  the  servitude 
In  which  the  half  of  human-kind  were  mew*d, 
Victims  of  lust  and  hate,  the  slaves  of  slaves. 
She  moum'd  that  grace  and  power  were  thrown 

as  food 
To  the  hyena  Lust,  who,  among  graves. 
Over  his  lothed  meal,  laughing  in  agony,  revea. 

xxxvn. 

And  I,  still  gazing  on  that  gkmoua  cUld. 

Even  as  these  thoughts  flush'd  o'er  her.-^  CyUma 

sweet. 
Well  widi  the  worid  art  dion  unreooDciled : 
Never  will  peace  and  human  nature  neeC 
Till  free  and  equal  man  and  woman  greet 
Domestic  peace ;  and  ere  this  power  can  1 
In  human  hearts  its  calm  and  holy  seat : 
This  slavery  must  be  brokeiL"— As  I  spake. 
From  Cythna's  eyea  a  light  of  exultation  bnlM. 

XXXVIII. 
She  replied  earnestly :— ^  It  shall  be  mine. 
This  task,  mine,  Laon  f— thou  hast  much  to  gain ; 
Nor  wUt  thou  at  poor  Cjrthna's  pride  repine, 
If  she  should  lead  a  happy  femide  train 
To  meet  thee  over  the  rejoicing  plain, 
When  myriads  at  thy  call  shall  throng  around 
The  Golden  aty."— Then  die  child  dkl  strain 
My  arm  upon  her  tremulous  heart,  and  wound 
Her  own  about  my  neck,  tQl  some  reply  she  found. 

XXTCIX- 
I  smfled  and  spake  not — ^"Wherefore dost dion  smHe 
At  what  I  say?  Laon,  I  am  not  weak. 
And  though  my  cheek  might  become  pale  die  whflis 
Widi  diee,  if  diou  desirest,  will  I  seek 
Through  their  amy  of  banded  riavea  to  wreak 
Ruin  upon  the  tyrants.    I  had  thought 
It  was  more  hard  to  turn  my  unpractised  cheek 
To  scorn  and  shame,  and  this  beloved  spot 
And  thee,  O  dearest  fKend,  to  leave  and  nnnnir  nM 


XI. 
**  Whence  came  I  what  I  am  f  thou,  Laon,  knowest 
How  a  young  child  should  thus  undaunted  be ; 
Methinks,  it  is  a  power  which  thou  bestowest. 
Through  which  1  seek,  by  most  resembling  thee. 
So  to  become  most  good,  and  great  and  free. 
Yet  for  beyond  this  Ocean's  utmost  roar 
In  towers  and  huts  are  many  like  to  me. 
Who,  could  they  see  thine  eyes,  or  feel  such  lore 
As  I  h^ve  learnt  fiom  diem,  like  me  would  fear  no  mon» 

XU. 
•'Think'st  diou  diat  I  ahall  speak  unskiUhlly, 
And  none  will  heed  me!  I  remember  now. 
How  once,  a  sbve  in  torturea  doooi'd  to  die^ 
Was  saved,  beoanse  in  aocanla  sweet  and  km 
He  song  a  soog  his  Judge  kved  kx^  9^ 
Aa  he  was  led  to  deadi^All  ahaU  releot 
Who  hear  me    team  as  rnfaw  have  flow'd,  ahall 


Heai«i  beat  as  nine  now  beali,  with  I 
Aareoovatoa  die  worid;  a  will  < 
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XLH. 

"  ¥«■,  I  wiU  tre»d  Pride's  golden  pekcee, 
Tliroagfa  Termrfu  noOem  huti  and  fqualid  oelli 
Will  I  descend,  where'er  in  abjectness 
Woman  with  some  vile  slaye  her  tyrant  dweUa. 
There  with  the  music  of  thine  own  sweet  spells 
Will  disenchant  the  captives,  and  will  poor 
For  the  despairing,  fiom  the  cr3r8tal  wells 
Of  thy  deep  spirit,  reason's  mighty  lore, 
And  ppwer  sl^all  thipn  iibound,  and  hope  9A 


XLHL 
**  Can  man  be  free  if  woman  be  a  slave  f 
Chain  one  who  lives,  and  breathes  this  boundlessair 
To  the  corruption  of  a  closed  grave ! 
Can  they  whose  mates  are  beasts,  oondemn'd  to  bear 
Scorn,  heavier  (ar  than  toil  or  anguish,  dare 
To  trample  their  oppressDrs  f  in  ^eir  home 
Among  their  babes,  thou  )pM>west  a  curse  would 


The  shape  of  woman — ^hoary  crime  would  come 
3ehiiid,  and  fraud  rebuild  Religion's  tottering  dome. 

XUV. 
**  I  am  a  child  t— I  would  not  yet  depart 
When  I  go  forth  akme,  bearing  the  lamp 
Aloft  which  thou  hast  kindled  in  my  heart, 
Millions  of  slaves  from  many  a  dungeon  damp 
Shall  leap  in  joy,  as  the  benurobiog  cramp 
Of  ages  leaves  their  limbs— no  ill  may  harm 
Thy  Cythna  ever— truth  its  radiant  stamp 
Has  fix'd,  as  an  invulnerable  charm 
Upon  her  children's  brow,  dark  fidsehood  to  disarm. 

XLV. 
f*  Wait  yet  ^while  for  the  appointed  day — 
Thou  wilt  depart,  and  I  with  tears  shall  stand 
Watching  thy  dim  sail  pkirt  the  ocean  gray ; 
Amid  the  dwellers  of  this  bnely  land 
I  shall  remain  alone — and  diy  command 
Shall  then  dissolve  the  worid's  unquiet  trance. 
And,  multitudinous  qs  the  desert  simd 
Borne  on  the  storm,  its  millions  shall  advance, 
fhxoDffDg  round  thee,  the  light  of  their  deliverance. 

XLVI. 

^Tliep,  like  the  forests  of  some  pathless  roomatain, 
,  Wluch  from  remotest  glens  two  warring  winds 
bivolve  in  fire,  which  not  the  loosen'd  fountain 
Of  broadest  floods  might  quench,  shall  all  die  kinds 
Of  evil,  catch  from  our  uniting  minds 
The  spark  which  must  consume  them ; — Cythna 

then 
Will  l|ave  cast  off  the  impotence  that  binds 
Her  childhpod  now,  and  through  the  paths  of  men 
Will  pf|SB,asthe  chaim'd  bird  that  haunti  the  serpent's 
d^ 

XLVn. 
^  We  part!— O  Lmd,  I  must  dare  nor  tremble 
To  meet  these  looks  no  more !— Oh,  heavy  smke^ 
Bweetbraiierof  myaoful!  can  I  dissemble 
Hie  agoiqr  of  this  tfaoaghtf— As  thus  she  spoke 
Hie  i^ther^d  sobs  her  quivering  accents  broke, 
And  in  my  anna  she  hid  her  beating  breast 
I  rsmain'd  still  for  tears-sudden  she  woke 
As  one  awakes  from  sleep,  and  wildly  preat 
|fy  jboso^  hef  whole  ftamp  impettioosly  prape^r 


XLVni. 
**  We  part  to  meet  again— but  yon  blue  wisls» 
Yon  desert  wide  and  deep  holds  no  reeess, 
Within  whose  happy  silence,  thus  1 
We  might  survive  all  ills  in 'one  < 
Nor  doth  the  grave — ^I  foar  'tis  | 
Nor  yon  cold  vacant  Heaven : — we  i 
Within  the  minds  of  men.  whose  lips  dbaU  Um 
Our  memory,  and  whose  hopes  its  hg^  leini 
When  these  dissevered  bones  are  trodden  in  As 
phun." 

XUX. 

I  could  not  speftk.  though  she  had  ceased,  ftroew 
The  fountaina  of  her  feeling,  swift  and  deep^ 
Seem'd  to  suspend  die  tumult  of  their  flow; 
So  we  arose,  and  by  the  stariight  steep 
Went  homeward — neither  did  we  speak  nor  wasp^ 
But  pale,  were  calm  with  paarion — thus  subdosd 
like  evening  shades  that  o'er  the  moantaini  aeefv 
We  moved  towards  our  home ;  where,  in  diis  mood, 
Each  from  the  other  sought  reftige  in  solitode. 


CANTO  ra. 


What  thouf^  had  sway  o'er  Cythna's  kMlf 

slumber 
That  night,  I  know  not ;  but  my  own  did  seen 
As  if  they  might  ten  thousand  years  outmimbir 
Of  waking  lifo,  die  visions  of  a  dream. 
Which  hid  in  one  dim  gulf  the  troubled  stresw 
Of  mind ;  a  boundless  chaos  wild  and  vast, 
Whose  limits  yet  were  never  memory's  dieme: 
And  I  lay  struggling  as  its  whiriwinds  past. 
Sometimes  for  rapture  sick,  sometimes  for  pain  sglMt. 


n. 

Two  hours,  whose  mighty  circle  did  4 
More  time  than  might  make  gray  the  infrnt  worid 
Roll*d  thus,  a  weary  and  tumuhiioas  space: 
When  die  ddni  came,  like  mist  on  bteeies  ciri'd 
From  my  dim  sleep  a  shadow  was  nnfiirl'd : 
Mediought,  upon  the  threshold  of  a  cave 
I  sate  widi  C3rthna ;  drooping  briony,  peari'd 
With  dew  from  die  wild  streunlet's  shattered  nave. 
Hung,  where  we  sate  to  taste  die  joys  which  Naivs 
give. 

m. 

We  lived  a  day  as  we  were  wont  lo  live^ 
But  Nature  had  a  robe  of  gkxy  on. 
And  the  bright  air  o'er  every  shape  did  weafv 
Intenser  hues,  so  diat  die  herbless  stone. 
The  leafless  bough  among  die  leaves  aim, 
Had  being  clearer  than  its  own  could  bs^ 
And  Cythna's  pure  and  radiant  self  was  shown 
In  this  strange  vision,  so  divine  to  me, 
Tipt  if  I  loved  before,  now  fove  wm  agony. 
36S 
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IV.  1 

llBim  Bodt  DOQQ  cune,  vwuDg,  then  mijtd  de- 

foended. 
And  we  prolonged  ctdm  talk  beneath  the  sphere 
Of  the  calm  moon — when  luddenly  wai  blended 
With  oar  repoee  a  nameleM  Mnie  of  fear; 
And  from  the  cave  behind  I  leem'd  to  hear 
floonda  gathering  upwards ! — accents  incomplete, 
And  idABd  shrieks,— and  now,  more  near  and 
A  tmnult  and  a  rush  of  thronging  feet 
Tte  caTem*s  secret  depths  beneadi  the  earth  did  beat 

V. 

Tlie  scene  was  changed,  and  awajc  away,  away! 
'niroagh  the  air  and  over  the  sea  we  sped. 
And  Cjrthna  in  my  sheltering  bosom  lay. 
And  the  winds  bore  me— through  the  darknesssptead 
AffNmd,  the  gaping  earth  then  vomited 
legions  of  ibul  and  ghastly  shapes,  which  hung 
Upon  my  flight;  and  ever,  as  we  fled. 
They  pluck'd  at  Cjrthna — soon  to  me  then  clung 
Awoseof  actual  things  those  monstrous  dreams  among. 

VI. 

And  I  lay  struggling  in  the  impotence 
Of  sleep,  while  outward  life  had  bunt  its  bound, 
Though,  still  deluded,  strove  the  tortured  senee 
To  iti  dire  wanderings  to  adapt  the  sound 
Whidi  in  the  light  of  mom  was  pour*d  around 
Oar  dwelling— breathless,  pale,  ajod  unaware 
I  rose,  and  all  the  cottage  crowded  found 
With  armed  men,  whose  glittering  swords  were  bare. 
And  whoee  degiaded  limbs  the  tyrant's  garb  did  wear. 

vn. 

And  ere  with  rapid  lips  and  gather'd  brow 
I  could  demand  the  cause — a  feeble  shriek — 
It  was  a  feeble  shriek,  faint,  far  and  low, 
Arrested  me— my  mien  grew  calm  and  meek. 
And  grasping  a  small  knife,  I  went  to  seek 
That  voice  among  the  crowd — 'twas  Cythna's  ciy ! 
Bffnfsth  most  calm  resolve  did  agony  wreak 
III  whirlwind  rage : — so  I  past  quietly 
TH  I  beheld,  where  bound,  that  dearest  child  did  lie. 

vra. 

I  started  to  behold  her,  for  delight 
And  exultation,  and  a  jojrance  free. 
Solemn,  serene  and  lof\y,  fill'd  the  light 
Of  the  calm  smile  with  which  she  look'd  on  me : 
So  that  I  feared  some  brainless  ecstasy. 
Wrought  from  that  bitter  woe,  had  wilder'd  her — 
**  Farewell !  farewell !"  she  said,  as  I  drew  nigh. 
**  At  first  my  peace  was  marr'd  by  this  strange  stir. 
New  I  am  calm  as  truth — ^its  chosen  minister. 

DL 

*  Look  not  so,  Leon — say  forewell  in  hope, 
lliese  bkxidy  men  are  but  the  slaves  who  bear 
Their  mistress  to  her  task — it  was  my  scope 
Hm  slavery  where  they  drag  me  now,  to  share. 
And  among  captives  willing  chains  to  wear 
Awhile— the  rest  thou  knowest— return,  dear  friend ! 
Let  enr  first  triumph  trample  the  despair 
Which  would  ensnare  us  now,  for  in  the  end, 
la  victory  or  in  death  our  hopes  and  fears 
hlcnd." 


These  words  had  &llen  on  my  unheeding  ear. 
Whilst  I  had  watch'd  the  motions  of  the  crew 
With  seeming  careless  glance ;  not  many  were 
Around  her,  for  their  comrades  just  withdrew 
To  guard  some  other  victim — so  I  drew 
My  knifo,  and  with  one  impulse,  suddenly 
AU  unaware  three  of  their  number  slew. 
And  giasp'd  a  fourth  by  the  throat,  and  with  knid 
ciy 
My  countrymen  invoked  to  death  or  liberty! 

XI. 
What  foUow'd  then,  I  know  nou-for  a  stroke 
On  my  raised  arm  and  naked  head,  came  down. 
Filling  my  eyes  with  blood — when  I  awoken 
I  folt  that  they  had  bound  me  in  my  swoon. 
And  up  a  rock  which  overhangs  the  town. 
By  the  steep  path  were  bearing  me :  bek>w, 
Tlie  plain  was  fill'd  with  slaughter/— orerthnmn 
The  vinejrards  and  the  harvests,  and  the  gk>w 
Of  bUuting  roofs  shone  far  o'er  the  while  Ocean's  flow. 

XIL 
Upon  that  rook  a  mighty  column  stood. 
Whose  capitol  seemed  sculptured  in  the  sky, 
Which  to  the  wanderers  o'er  the  solitude 
Of  distant  seas,  from  ages  long  gone  by, 
Had  made  a  landmark ;  o'er  its  height  to  fly 
Scarcely  the  cloud,  the  vulture,  or  the  blast 
Has  power — and  when  the  shades  of  evening  lie 
On  Earth  and  Ocean,  its  carved  summits  cast 
The  sunken  daylight  far  through  the  aerial  ^ 


xm. 

They  bore  me  to  a  cavern  in  the  hill 
Beneath  that  column,  and  unbound  me  there: 
And  one  did  strip  me  stark ;  and  one  did  fill 
A  vessel  from  the  putrid  pool ;  one  bare 
A  lighted  torch,  and  four  with  friendless  care 
Guided  my  steps  the  cavern-paths  along. 
Then  up  a  steep  and  dark  and  narrow  stair 
We  wound,  until  the  torches'  fiery  tongue 
Amid  the  gushing  day  beamless  and  pallid  himg. 

XIV. 
They  raised  me  to  the  platfbrm  of  the  pile, 
That  column's  dizzy  height. — the  grate  of  brass 
Through  which  they  thrust  me,  open  stood  the  while, 
As  to  its  ponderous  and  suspended  mass. 
With  chains  which  eat  into  the  flesh,  alas ! 
With  brazen  links,  my  naked  limbs  they  bound : 
The  grate,  as  they  departed  to  repass, 
With  horrid  clangor  fell,  and  the  far  sound 
Of  their  retiring  steps  in  the  dense  gloom  was  drown'd. 

XV. 

The  noon  was  calm  and  bright*— -around  thatcolnnm 
The  overhanging  sky  and  circling  sea 
Spread  forth  in  silentness  profound  and  solemn 
Tlie  darkness  of  brief  frenzy  cast  on  roe, 
So  that  I  knew  not  my  own  misery: 
The  islands  and  the  mountains  in  the  day 
like  clouds  reposed  afor ;  and  I  couM  see 
The  town  among  the  woods  below  that  lay, 
And  the  dark  rocks  which  bound  the  bright  and  glavy 
hqr. 
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XVL 
It  WM 10  cafan,  tfoit  wcuce  die  ftAtheiy  wwd 
Sown  by  ume  eagto  on  the  lopmotl  ttoiM 
Bwtfd  m  the  eir  s— «o  bright,  thet  noon  did 
No  ifaadow  in  the  tky  beiide  mine  own-« 
Biine,end  the  ifaedow  of  ray  chein  akme. 
Below  the  MDoke  of  rooft  inroWed  in  flame 
Reeled  like  night,  all  ebe  was  deariy  thown 
In  that  broad  ghuv,  jret  toond  to  me  noi 
But  of  the  living  blood  that  ran  within  my  fiame. 

xvn. 

Hie  peace  of  inadne«  fled,  and  ah,  too  aoon ! 
A  ahip  waa  lying  on  the  tunny  main, 
|li  aaik  were  fla^K"^  ^  ^  bfeathleti  noon 
Ita  riiadow  lay  beyond — that  tight  again 
Waked,  with  iit  pretence,  in  my  tranced  brain 
Hie  ttingi  of  a  known  torrow,  keen  and  coM : 
I  knew  that  thip  bore  C3rthna  o'er  the  plain 
C)f  watert,  to  her  blightiiig  tlavery  toM, 
And  walch*d  it  with  tuch  thooghtt  at  muat  rema 


xvin. 

I  watdi*d,  until  the  thadee  of  evening  wrapt 
Eaith  like  an  eihalation— then  the  buk 
Mdved,  lor  that  calm  wat  by  the  tunaet  inapt 
It  moved  a  qieck  upon  the  Ocean  dark : 
Soon  the  wan  ttan  came  ibrth,  and  I  could  mark 
Itt  path  no  more  !-^I  tought  to  dote  mine  eyet, 
But  like  the  baUt,  their  hdt  were  ttiflf  and  ttark  ; 
I  would  have  liaen,  but  ere  that  I  couk)  rite, 
|tfy  patched  tipn  wat  apht  with  piercing  agoniet. 

XIX 

I  gnawed  my  bnxen  chain,  and  tought  to  aever 
Iti  adamantine  linkt,  that  1  might  die : 
0  liberty !  IbrgiTe  the  bate  endeavor, 
FoigiTe  me,  if  reterved  for  victory, 
The  Champion  of  thy  faith  e'er  tought  to  fly< — 
That  ttany  night,  with  iti  dear  tilence,  tent 
Tameleat  retolve  which  laugh*d  at  mitery 
Into  my  toukp-linked  remembrance  lent 
To  that  mch  power,  to  roe  tuch  a  tevere  content 

XX. 

To  breadie,  to  be,  to  hope,  or  to  detpair 
And  die,  I  quettion'd  not ;  nor,  though  the  Sun 
Iti  ihafb  of  agony  kindling  through  the  air 
Moved  over  me,  nor  though  in  evening  dun. 
Or  vdien  the  ttan  their  viable  conrtet  run. 
Or  morning,  the  wide  univene  wat  tpread 
In  dreary  calmnett  round  me,  did  I  thun 
Iti  pretence,  nor  teek  refuge  with  the  dead 
Wwm  one  faint  hope  whote  flower  a  dropping  poiaon 
died. 

XXL 
Two  daya  thua  patl^  neither  raved  nor  died— 
Thirtt  raged  within  me,  like  a  toorpion't  nett 
Built  in  mine  entrailt :  I  had  tpum*d  aaide 
Hie  wate^vettd,  while  detpair  potiett 
My  thoughti,  aiyd  now  no  drop  remain*d!  the 


Of  die  diird  tun  bcou^t  hunger — but  the  cmil 
WUdi  had  been  left,  wat  to  my  craving  braaat 
Fori,  not  food.    I  chew'd  die  bitter  dutt, 
And  bit  my  bkwdlett  arm,  and  lick*d  die  braaen  nut 


XXIL 

My  toiin  begab  to  &fl  when  the  fourth  mtm 
Bunt  o'er  the  golden  ialet^a  fearfU  aleep, 
Which  through  die  cavern  dreary  and  fttkMi 
Of  the  liven  aoid,  aent  ita  fbul  dreamt  lo  tirai^ 
Widi  whirlwind  twiflnew    a  ftU  for  aad  deeji-. 
A  gvdC  a  void,  a  aente  of  tenwleanett-* 
TlMte  Ihingt  dwelt  in  me,  even  at  thadewahlip 
Hieb  watch  in  tome  cfim  chameTt  leaeBaaa^ 
A  thorelett  tea,  a  tky  tnnlett  and  planetlem  I 


xxm. 

The  fbrmt  which  peopled  thit  terrific  tnnoe 
I  weD  remember---like  a  quire  of  devfili^ 
Around  me  they  involved  a  giddy  danoe; 
Legiont  teem'd  gathering  from  the  aurty  levib 
Of  Ocean,  to  tupply  thote  ceaseleat  reveli. 
Foul,  ceatelett  thadowa  >-choug^t  ooukl  ntc  Atidt 
The  actual  worid  from  dieae  entanglBig  evi^ 
Which  to  bemock'd  diemtelvet,  that  I  detoM 
AH  tfaapet  like  mine  own  telC  hidaoptiy  multiplied. 

XXIV. 

The  tente  of  day  and  night,  of  fobe  and  trae^ 
Wat  dead  vridun  me.    Tet  two  viwma  buni 
That  darknctti   one,  at  lince  that  hour  I  taMMr* 
Wat  not  a  phantom  of  the  reabnt  aeemat. 
Where  then  my  tpirit  dwelt — fafut  of  the  fliil 
I  know  not  yet,  vrat  it  a  dream  or  no. 
But  both,  though  not  dittincter,  wefTe  teneimd 
In  huet  which,  when  through  menMKy't  watie  the; 
flow. 
Made  their  divided  ttreamt  more  bright  aftdiafMtw 

XXV. 
Methought  that  gate  wat  lifted,  and  the  tevca 
Who  brought  me  thither,  four  ttiflT  corptet  btre. 
And  from  the  frieze  to  the  four  windt  of  Hetna 
Hung  them  on  high  by  the  entangled  hair: 
Svrardiy  were  diree— die  fourth  wat  veiyfrir: 
At  they  retired,  the  golden  moon  uptpnmg. 
And  eagerly,  out  in  the  giddy  air. 
Leaning  diat  I  might  eat,  I  ttretch'd  and  dinff 
Over  the  thapelett  depth  in  which  thote  cuipteihim 

XXVI. 
A  woman't  thape,  now  lank  and  odd  and  blue 
The  dwelling  of  the  many-color*d  worm. 
Hung  there,  die  virhite  and  hollow  chedt  I  diew 
To  my  dry  lipt — ^wfaat  radiance  did  inform 
Thote  homy  eyet f  whote  vn»  that  withei^d  ftnnf 
Alai,  alat !  it  teem'd  diat  Cythna'a  ghott 
Laugh'd  in  thote  lookt,  and  that  the  fleth  wufrtm 
Within  my  teeth !— e  whirlwind  keen  at  (HM 
Tlien  in  itt  tinking  gulfo  my  tickening  tpirit  vac 

xxvn. 

Then  teem'd  it  diat  a  tamdett  htnicane 
Aroie,  and  bore  me  in  itt  dark  career 
Beyond  die  tun,  beyond  the  ttan  that  wane 
On  the  veige  of  formlem  ipacc— it  langtdth'd  Ao** 
And  dying,  left  a  tilence  lone  and  drear. 
More  honiUe  than  fomine  .'--in  the  deep 
The  thape  of  an  old  man  did  dien  appear. 
Stately  and  beaudful,  diat  dreadful  deep 
Hit  heavenly  tmilet  ditpened,  and  I  oooki  wakatfB 
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xxvm. 

And  when  tbe  blinding  teait  had  fallen,  t  aaw 
That  oolnmn,  and  thoae  corpses*  and  the  moon. 
And  felt  the  poisonoas  tooth  of  hunger  gnaw 
Uf  Titab,  I  rejoiced,  as  if  the  boon 
or  lenseless  death  would  be  accorded  soon  ^ 
When  from  that  stony  gloom  a  voice  aroae. 
Solemn  and  sweet  as  when  low  winds  attune 
The  midnight  pines,  die  grate  did  then  unclose, 
And  on  that  reTerend  ibrm  the  moonlight  did  repose. 

X'XIX. 

Hettmck  my  chains,  and  gently  spake  and  smiled : 
Ai  they  were  looeen'd  by  that  Hermit  old, 
llioe  eyes  were  of  their  madness  half  beguiled, 
1V>  answer  those  kind  looks— he  did  infold 
Hif  giant  arms  around  me,  to  uphold 
My  wretched  finme,  my  scorched  limbs  he  wound 
hi  linen  moist  and  balmy,  and  as  cold 
As  dew  to  drooping  leaves : — the  chain,jfndi  sound 
like  earthquake,  through  the  chasm  of  that  steep 
stair  did  bound, 

XXX. 

AsBfting  me,  it  feU!— What  next  I  heard. 
Were  hiflows  leaping  on  the  harbor  bar. 
And  the  shrill  sea-wind,  whose  breath  idly  stirr'd 
Bfy  hair  ^— I  look'd  abroad,  and  nw  a  star 

'         SUning  beside  a  sail,  and  distant  ftr 

Hist  nountain  and  its  column,  the  known  mark 
or  those  who  in  the  wide  deep  wandering  are, 

1        So  that  I  feared  some  Spirit,  fell  and  dark, 
b  tmce  had  lain  me  thus  within  a  fiendish  bark. 

XXXI. 

For  DOW  indeed,  over  the  salt  sea  billow 
I  nil'd :  yet  dared  not  look  upon  the  shape 
or  Urn  who  ruled  the  helm,  although  the  pillow 
For  my  light  head  was  hollow'd  in  hislap, 
I         And  ny  bare  limbs  his  mantle  did  enwrap^ 
Fasting  it  was  a  fiend :  at  last,  he  bent 
O^er  me  his  aged  ftce,  as  if  to  snap 
Tbosedreadfiil  thoughts  the  gentle  grandsire  bent, 
And  to  my  inmost  aoful  his  sootUng  looks  he  sent 

xxxn. 

A  loft  and  bealmg  potion  to  my  lips 
At  intervals  he  raided — ix>w  look'd  on  high. 
To  mark  if  yet  the  starry  giant  dips 
ffii  sne  in  the  dim  sea — now  cheeringly, 
lliongh  he  said  little,  did  he  speak  to  me. 
*It  ii  a  friend  bende  thee— take  good  cheer, 
Bur  victim,  tbon  art  now  at  liberty !" 
I  jojr'd  as  those  a  human  tone  to  hear. 
Who  hi  cells  deep  and  Ume  have  languish'd  many  a 


xmn. 

A  £m  and  feeble  joy,  whose  glimpet  oft 
Were  qnench'd  in  a  relapse  of  wildering 
Tet  still  metbought  we  sail*d,  until  aloft 
Hie  ilais  of  night  grew  pallid,  and  the  1 
or  mora  descended  on  the  ocean-streams. 
And  stQl  that  aged  man,  so  grand  and  mfld, 
TVnded  me,  even  as  some  sick  mother  seema 
To  hang  in  hope  over  a  dying  child, 
TSD  b  the  anre  East  darkneai  again  was  pOed. 
SI 


XXXIV. 

And  then  the  ^ht^woid  streaming  fiom  the  simre, 
Sent  odors  dying  sweet  across  die  sea, 
And  the  swift  boat  the  little  waves  whidi  bore. 
Were  cm  by  its  keen  keel,  though  slantini^; 
Soon  I  oonld  hear  the  leaves  sigh,  and  could  see 
The  m3rrtle-bloaKNns  starring  the  dim  grove, 
As  past  the  pebbly  beach  the  boat  did  flee 
On  sidelong  wing,  into  a  silent  oove. 
Where  ebon  pines  a  shade  mider  the  slarligfat  wsivt. 


CANTO  IV. 


The  old  man  took  the  oars,  and  soon  thebaik 
Shnote  on  the  beach  beiide  a  tower  of  stofie ; 
It  was  a  crumbling  heap,  whose  portal  dark 
With  blooming  ivy  traib  was  overgrown ; 
Upon  whose  floor  the  spangling  sands  were  strawn, 
Aiid  rarest  seaehells,  which  the  eternal  flood, 
Save  to  the  mother  of  the  months,  had  thrown 
Within  the  walls  of  that  gray  tower,  which  stood 
A  changeling  of  man's  art,  nuned  amid  Naturo's  brood. 

n. 

When  the  old  man  his  boat  had  anchored. 
He  wound  me  in  his  arms  with  tender  care. 
And  very  few,  but  kindly  words  he  said, 
And  bore  me  through  the  tower  adown  a  stair, 
Whose  smooth  descent  some  ceaseless  step  to  wear 
For  many  a  year  had  fall'n — ^We  came  at  last 
To  a  small  chamber,  which  with  mosses  rare 
Was  tapestried,  where  me  his  soft  hands  placed 
Upon  a  couch  of  grass  and  oak-leaves  interlaced. 

m. 

The  moon  was  darthig  through  the  lattices 
Its  yellow  light,  warm  as  the  beams  of  day» 
So  warm,  that  to  admit  the  dewy  breeie. 
The  old  man  open'd  them ;  the  moonlight  lay 
Upon  a  lake  whose  waten  wore  their  p^y 
Even  to  the  threshold  of  that  lonely  home:  ' 
Within  was  seen  in  the  dim  wavering  ray. 
The  antique  sculptured  rooC  and  many  a  tome. 
Whose  kire  had  made  that  sage  all  that  he  had  become 

IV. 

The  rock-Udh  barrier  of  the  sea  was  post^-^ 
And  I  was  on  die  margin  of  a  lake, 
A  kmely  lake,  amid  the  ftresis  vast 
And  inowy  nouniains »— did  my  spirit  waks 
FroiB  aleepi  as  many-color'd  as  the  snake 
TlMt  girds  etetuity  T  in  life  and  truth. 
Might  not  my  heart  its  cravings  aver  slakef 
Was  Cytbna  then  a  dream,  and  all  my  youdv 
And  aU  Hi  hopes  and  fean,  and  aU  iis  joy  and  nitht 
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V. 
Thw  madnew  came  agunr-a  nuUer  madnaw, 
Which  darkened  naught  but  time'i  unquiet  flow 
With  niperDatural  shades  of  clinging  eadneai ; 
That  gentle  Hermit,  \n  my  helplew  woe, 
By  my  tick  couch  waa  busy  to  and  fio, 
Like  a  strong  spirit  ministrant  of  good : 
When  I  was  heal'd,  he  led  me  forth  to  show 
The  wonders  of  his  sylvan  solitude, 
And  we  together  sate  by  that  isle-fietted  flood. 

VL 
He  knew  his  soothing  words  to  weave  with  skill 
From  all  ray  madness  told ;  like  mine  own  heart, 
Of  Cythna  would  he  question  roe,  until 
That  thrilling  name  had  ceased  to  make  me  start, 
From  his  familiar  lips — it  was  not  art. 
Of  wisdom  and  of  justice  when  he  spoke — 
When  *mid  soft  looks  of  pity,  there  would  dart 
A  glance  as  keen  as  is  the  lightning's  stroke 
When  it  doth  rive  the  knots  of  some  ancestral  oak. 

vn. 

Thus  slowly  fivm  my  brain  the  darkness  roll'd. 
My  draughts  their  due  array  did  reassume 
Through  die  enchantments  of  that  Hermit  old ; 
Then  I  bethought  me  of  the  glorious  doom 
Of  those  who  sternly  struggle  to  relume 
The  lamp  of  Hope  o'er  man's  bewilder'd  lot. 
And,  sitting  by  the  waters,  in  the  gloom 
Of  eve,  to  that  friend's  heart  I  told  my  thought — 
That  heart  which  had  grown  old,  but  had  corrupted 
not 

vm. 

That  hoary  man  had  spent  his  livelong  age 
In -converse  with  the  dead,  who  leave  the  stamp 
Of  over-burning  thoughts  on  many  a  page, 
When  they  are  gone  into  the  senseless  damp 
Of  graves  i — ^his  spirit  thus  became  a  lamp 
Of  splendor,  like  to  those  on  which  it  fed 
Through  peopled  haunts,  the  City  and  the  Camp, 
Deep  thirst  for  knowledge  had  his  footsteps  led. 
And  all  the  ways  of  men  among  mankind  he  read. 


IX. 

But  custom  maketh  blind  and  obdiuate 
The  loftiest  hearts : — he  had  beheld  the  woe 
In  which  mankind  was  bound,  but  deem'd  that  fitte 
Which  made  them  abject,  would  preserve  them  so ; 
And  in  such  &ith,  some  stedfast  joy  to  know. 
He  sought  this  cell :  but  when  fame  went  abroad. 
That  one  in  ArgoUs  did  undergo 
Torture  for  liberty,  and  that  the  crowd 
High  truths  fitMn  gifted  lips  had  heard  and  unde^ 
stood; 


And  that  the  multitude  was  gathering  wide ; 
His  spirit  leap'd  within  his  aged  frame. 
In  lonely  peace  he  could  no  more  abide. 
But  to  the  land  on  which  the  victor's  flame 
Had  fed,  my  native  land,  the  Hermit  came : 
Each  heart  was  there  a  shield,  and  every  tongue 
Was  as  a  sword  of  truth — young  Laon's  name 
Rallied  their  secret  hopes,  though  tyrants  sun^ 
Hymm  of  triumphant  joy  our  scatter'd  tribes  among. 


XL 
He  came  to  the  lone  column  on  the  rock. 
And  with  his  sw^t  and  mighty  eloquence 
The  hearts  of  those  who  watcb'd  it  did  unktck. 
And  made  them  melt  in  tears  of  penitence. 
They  gave  him  entrance  free  to  bear  me  thenoe. 
Since  this,  the  old  man  said,  seven  jrean  sre  ipsni, 
While  slowly  truth  on  thy.  bemghted  sense 
Has  crept ;  the  hope  which  wilder'd  it  has  lent, 
Meanwhile,  to  me  the  power  of  a  sublime  intent 

xn. 

<*  Yes,  from  the  records  of  my  youthful  stale. 
And  from  the  lore  of  bards  and  sages  old. 
From  whatsoe'er  my  waken'd  thoughu  create 
Out  of  the  hopes  of  thine  aspirings  boM, 
Have  I  collected  language  to  unfold 
Truth  to  my  countrymen ;  from  shore  to  Aon 
Doctrines  of  human  power  my  words  have  loU, 
They  have  been  heard,  atul  men  aspire  to  voon 
Than  they  have  ever  gain'd  or  ever  lost  of  yore. 

xin. 

**  In  secret  chambers  parents  read,  and  weep^ 
My  writings  to  their  babes,  no  longer  bUnd; 
And  young  men  gather  when  their  tyrsnts  ilespk 
And  vows  of  faith  each  to  the  other  bind; 
And  marriageable  maidens,  who  have  pined 
With  love,  tUl  life  seem'd  melting  through  their  look, 
A  warmer  zeal,  a  nobler  hope  now  find ; 
And  every  bosom  thus  is  rapt  and  shook. 
Like  autunui's  mjrriad  leaves  in  one  swoln  moonluB 
brook. 

XIV. 
**  The  tyrants  of  the  Golden  City  tremble 
At  voices  which  are  heard  about  tibe  streets, 
The  ministers  of  fraud  can  scarce  diawmble 
The  lies  of  their  own  heart ;  but  when  one  nesli 
Another  at  the  shrine,  he  inly  weets. 
Though  he  says  nothing,  that  the  truth  is  known; 
Murderers  are  pale  upon  the  jodgment'Seals, 
And  gold  grows  vile  even  to  the  wealthy  i 
And  laughter  fills  the  Fane,  and  cuises  i ' 
Throne. 

XV. 
**  Kind  thoughts,  and  mighty  hopes,  and  gentle  deedi 
Abound,  for  fearless  love,  and  the  pure  law 
Of  mild  equality  and  peace,  succeeds 
To  faiths  which  long  have  held  the  world  in  swe, 
Bloody  and  false,  and  cold . — as  whirlpools  dnw 
All  wrecks  of  Ocean  to  their  chasm,  the  sway 
Of  thy  strong  genius,  Laon,  which  foresaw 
This  hope,  compels  all  spirits  to  obey. 
Which  round  thy  secret  strength  now  throng  in  wide 
array. 

XVI. 
**  For  I  have  been  thy  passive  instmmenT— 
(As  thus  the  old  man  spake,  his  countenance 
Gleam'd  on  me  like  a  spirit's) — ^  thou  hast  kol 
To  me,  to  all,  the  power  to  advance 
Towards  this  unforeseen  deliverance 
From  our  ancestral  chains-^aye,  thou  didst  rear 
That  lamp  of  hope  on  high,  which  time  nor  cbsooe, 
Nor  change  may  not  extinguish,  and  ray  share 
Of  good,  was  o'er  the  world  its  gather'd  beans  lo  hmf 
S66 
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'  xvn. 

"Botl,  akt!  am  bodi  unknown  and  old. 
And  dioo^  the  woof  of  wMom  I  know  well 
Ti  dye  in  hnee  of  language,  I  am  cold 
b  teeming,  and  die  hopes  which  inly  dwell, 
My  mannen  note  that  I  did  long  repel ; 
Bat  Laon'i  name  to  the  tumulluoua  throng 
Were  like  the  star  whoae  beams  the  waves  compel 
And  tempests,  and  his  soul'Subduing  tongue 
Were  as  a  lance  to  quell  the  mailed  crest  of  wrong. 

xvra. 

.  *  Perdianoe  blood  need  not  flow,  if  thou  at  length 
Wouldst  rise,  perchance  the  very  ^ves  would  spare 
nieir  brethren  add  themselves ;  great  is  the  strength 
Of  words — for  lately  did  a  maiden  fair. 
Who  fiom  her  childhood  has  been  taught  to  bear 
The  tjrrsnt's  heaviest  yoke,  arise,  and  make 
Her  sex  the  law  of  truth  and  freedom  hear, 
And  with  these  quiet  words — ^  for  thine  own  sake 

I  prithee  spare  me  ;*— did  with  ruth  so  take 

XIX. 

*  AD  hearts,  dmt  even  the  torturer  who  had  bound 
Her  meek  calm  frame,  ere  it  was  yet  impaled, 

i        LoQsen'd  her  vraeping  then ;  nor  could  be  found 
One  human  hand  to  harm  her — unassail*d 
Therefore  she  walks  through  the  great  City,  veil*d 
Ui  virtue's  adamantine  eloquence, 
Xisinst  scorn,  and  death  and  pain  thus  trebly  mail'd, 
And  blending  in  the  smiles  of  that  defence, 
flie  Serpent  and  the  Dove,  Wisdom  and  Innocence. 

XX 

"The  wild-ejred  women  throng  around  her  path : 
From  their  luxunons  dungeons,  frtmi  the  dust 
Of  meaner  thralls,  from  the  oppressor's  wrath. 
Or  the  caresses  of  his  sated  lust, 
Hiey  congregate : — in  her  they  put  iheir  trust ; 
The  tyrants  send  their  armed  slaves  to  quell 
Her  power  I — they,  even  like  a  thunder-gust 
C^n^bt  by  some  forest,  bend  beneath  the  spell 
Of  diat  young  maiden's  speech,  and  to  their  chiefi 
rebeL 

XXI. 

"Hus  she  doth  equal  laws  and  justice  teach 
TV>  woman,  outraged  and  polluted  long ; 
Gathering  the  sweetest  fruit  in  human  reach 
For  those  foir  hands  now  free,  while  armed  wrong 
Trembles  before  her  look,  though  it  be  strong; 
Hioosands  thus  dwell  beside  her,  viigins  bright, 
And  matrons  with  their  babes,  a  stately  throng ! 
Lovers  renew  the  vows  which  they  did  plight 
h  eariy  foith,  and  hearts  k>ng  parted  now  unite, 

xxir. 

*  And  homeless  orphans  fmd  a  home  near  her, 
And  thoae  poor  victims  of  the  proud,  no  less. 
Fair  wrecks,  op  whom  the  smiling  world  widi  sdr, 
llirasts  the  redemption  of  its  wickedness : — 

In  squalid  huts,  and  in  its  palaces 
Ste  Lust  alone,  while  o'er  the  land  is  boroe 
Her  voice,  whose  awful  sweetness  doth  roproas 
All  evil,  and  her  foes  relenting  turn. 
And  cast  the  vote  of  fove  in  hope's  abandon'd  urn. 


xxm. 

"  So  in  the  populous  City,  a  young  maiden 
Has  baffled  Havoc  of  the  prey  which  he 
Marks  as  his  own,  whene'er  with  chains  o'erladen 
Men  make  them  arms  to  hurl  down  tyranny. 
False  arbiter  between  the  bound  and  free ; 
And  o'er  the  land,  in  hamlets  and  in  towns 
The  multitudes  collect  tumultuously, 
And  throng  in  arms;  but  tyranny  disowns 
Their  chiim,  and  gathers  strength  around  its  trem- 
bling thrones. 

XXIV. 
**  Blood  soon,  although  unwillingly,  to  shed 
The  free  cannot  forbear — the  Queen  of  ^aves. 
The  hoodwink'd  Angel  of  the  blind  and  dead. 
Custom,  with  iron  mace  points  to  the  graves 
When  her  own  standard  desolately  waves 
Over  the  dust  of  Prophets  and  of  Kings. 
Many  yet  stand  in  her  array — *  she  paves 
Her  path  with  human  hearts,'  and  o'er  it  flings 
The  ¥rildering  gloom  of  her  immeasurable  wings. 

XXV. 

"  There  is  a  plain  beneath  the  City's  wall. 
Bounded  by  misty  mountains,  wide  and  vast. 
Millions  there  liA  at  Freedom's  thrilling  caQ 
Ten  thousand  standards  wiJ e,  they  load  the  blast 
Which  bears  one  sound  of  many  voices  past. 
And  startles  on  his  throne  their  sceptred  foe : 
He  sits  amid  his  idle  pomp  aghast. 
And  that  his  power  hath  past  away,  doth  know~- 
Why  pause  the  victor  swords  to  seal  his  overthrow  ? 

XXVI. 
**  The  tyrant's  guards  resistance  yet  maintain  : 
Fearless,  and  fierce,  and  hard  as  beasts  of  blood; 
They  stand  a  speck  amid  the  peopled  plain ; 
Carnage  and  ruin  have  been  made  dieir  food 
From  infancy — ill  has  become  their  good, 
And  for  its  hateful  sake  their  will  has  wove 
The  chains  which  eat  their  heart»— the  multitude 
Surrounding  them,  with  words  of  human  love, 
Seek  from  their  own  decay  their  stubborn  minds  tR 
move. 

xxvn. 

**  Over  the  land  is  felt  a  sudden  pause. 
As  night  and  day  those  ruthless  bands  around 
The  watch  of  love  is  kept . — a  trance  which  awen 
The  thoughts  of  men  with  hope— as  when  the  sound 
Of  whirlwind,  whose  fierce  blasts  the  wavee  and 

clouds  confound, 
Dies  suddenly,  the  mariner  in  fear 
Feels  silence  sink  upon  his  heart — thus  bound. 
The  conquerors  pause,  and  oh!  may  freemen  ne'er 
Clasp  the  relentleas  knees  of  Dread,  the  murderer! 

XXVIU. 
**  If  bkx>d  be  shed,  'tis  but  a  change  and  choice 
Of  bonds, — from  slavery  to  cowardice 
A  wretched  fell  J— uplift  thy  charmed  voioe. 
Pour  on  those  evil  men  the  bve  that  lies 
Hovering  within  those  spiriteoothing  eyes- 
Arise,  my  friend,  ferewell ! " — As  thus  he  spake, 
From  the  green  earth  lighdy  1  did  arise. 
As  one  out  of  dim  dreams  that  doth  awake. 
And  look'd  upon  the  depth  of  that  reposing  lake. 
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XXIX. 

I  saw  my  countenance  reflected  there ; — 
And  then  my  youth  fell  on  me  like  a  wind 
Descending  on  still  waten-^my  thin  hair 
Was  prematurely  gray,  my  lace  was  lined 
With  channels,  such  as  sirring  leaves  behind. 
Not  age ;  my  brow  was  pale,  but  in  my  cheek 
And  lips  a  flush  of  gnawing  fire  did  find 
Their  ibod  and  dwelling;  though  mine  eyes  migfat 
speak 
A  iubde  nund  and  strong  within  a  firame  thus  weak. 

XXX. 

And  though  their  lustre  now  was  spent  and  &ded, 
Yet  in  my  hollow  looks  and  wither'd  mien 
The  likeness  of  a  shape  for  which  was  braided 
The  brightest  woof  of  genius,  still  was  seen — 
One  who,  methought,  had  gone  fiom  the  world's 

scene, 
And  left  it  vacant — *twas  her  lover's  &ce — 
It  might  resemble  her— it  once  had  been 
Hie  minor  of  her  thoughts,  and  still  the  grace 
Which  her  mind's  shadow  cast,  left  there  a  lingering 

trace. 

XXXI. 
What  then  was  I !  She  slumber'd  witfi  the  dead. 
Glory  and  joy  and  peace,  had  come  and  gone. 
Both  the  cloud  perish,  when  the  beams 'are  fled 
Which  steep'd  its  skirts  m  gold  ?  or  dark  and  lone, 
Doth  it  not  through  the  paths  of  night  unknown, 
On  outspread  wings  of  its  own  wind  upborne. 
Pour  rain  upon  the  earth  f  the  stars  are  shown. 
When  die  cold  moon  sharpens  her  silver  horn 
Under  the  sea,  and  make  the  wide  night  not  forbm. 

xxxn. 

Strengthen'd  in  h^rt,  yet  sad,  that  aged  man 
I  left,  with  interchange  of  looks  and  tears, 
And  lingering  speech,  and  to  the  Camp  began 
My  way.  O'er  many  a  mountain  chain  which  rears 
Its  hundred  crests  aloft,  my  spirit  bears 
My  frame ;  o'er  many  a  dale  and  many  a  moor, 
And  gaily  now  roe  seems  serene  earth  wears 
The  bloomy  spring's  star-bright  investiture, 
A  vinoQ  which  aught  sad  fiom  sadness  might  allure. 

xxxin. 

Afy  powen  revived  within  me,  and  I  went 
As  one  whom  winds  waft  o'er  the  bending  grass, 
Through  many  a  vale  of  that  broad  continent 
At  night  when  I  reposed,  fiur  dreams  did  pass 
Before  my  pillow ; — ^my  own  Cytfana  was 
Not  like  a  child  of  death,  among  diem  ever; 
When  I  arose  fiom  rest,  a  wofiil  mass 
That  gentlest  sleep  seem'd  fiom  my  lift  to  sever, 
Aa  if  the  li^t  of  youth  were  not  wididrawn  for  ever. 

XXXIV. 
Ajre  as  I  went,  diat  maiden  who  had  rear'd 
The  torch  of  Truth  afiu*,  of  whose  high  deeds 
Hie  Hermit  in  his  pilgrimage  had  heard. 
Haunted  my  thoughts. — Ah,  Hope  its  sickness  feeds 
Wiih  whatsoe'er  it  finds,  or  flowen  or  weeds ! 
Could  she  be  Cythnaf— Was  that  corpse  a  shade 
Bach  as  self-torturing  thought  fit>m  madness  breeds  t 
Why  was  this  hope  not  torture  f  yet  it  made 
A  light  around  my  steps  which  would  not  ever  fkde. 


CANTO  V. 


Over  die  utmost  hill  at  leogdi  I  sped, 
A  snowy  steep  >— the  moon  was  hangiag  Vm 
Over  the  Asian  mountains,  and  outspread 
The  plain,  the  City,  and  the  Camp  betow, 
Skirted  the  midnight  Ocean's  glimmering  flow 
The  City's  moon-Ut  spires  and  myriad  lamps, 
like  stars  in  a  sublunar  sky  did  glow. 
And  fires  blazed  far  amid  the  scattered  caoBpn 
like  springs  of  flame,  which  burst  where'er  iwift 
Earthquake  stamps, 

II. 
AU  slept  but  those  in  watchful  arms  who  stood. 
And  those  who  sate  tending  the  beacon's  light, 
And  the  few  sounds  from  that  vast  mnltitods 
Made  silence  more  profound — Oh,  what  a  night 
Of  human  thought  was  cradled  in  that  night! 
How  many  hearts  impenetrably  veil'd 
Beat  underneath  its  ^lade,  what  secret  fight 
Evil  and  good,  in  woven  passions  mail'd. 
Waged  through  that  silent  throng ;  a  war  thst  neiv 
&U'd! 

ra. 

And  now  the  Power  of  Good  held  victory 
So,  through  the  labyrinth  of  many  a  tent, 
Among  the  silent  millions  who  did  lie 
In  innocent  sleep,  exultingly  I  went ; 
The  moon  had  left  Heaven  desert  now,  but  km 
From  eastern  mom  the  first  &int  lustre  showed 
An  armed  jrouth — over  his  spear  he  bent 
His  downv^ard  face — **  A  friend  V*  I  cried  alood, 
And  quickly  common  hopes  made  fieemen  undenlood 

IV. 
I  sate  beside  him  while  the  morning  beam 
Crept  slowly  over  Heaven,  and  talk'd  with  las 
Of  those  immortal  hopes,  a  glorious  dieme! 
Which  led  us  forth,  until  the  stars  grew  dim: 
And  all  the  while,  methought,  his  voice  did  swia. 
As  if  it  drowned  in  remembrance  were 
Of  thoughts  which  make  the  moist  eyes  overtsin 
At  last,  when  daylight  'gan  to  fill  the  air, 
He  look'd  on  me,  and  cried  in  wonder,*' Thon  arthsfe!" 

V. 

Then,  suddenly,  I  knew  it  was  the  yoaih 
In  whom  its  earliest  hopes  my  spirit  found ; 
But  envious  tongues  had  stain'd  his  spotless  troth. 
And  thoughtless  pride  his  love  in  silence  bouod. 
And  shame  and  sorrow  mine  in  toils  had  wound, 
Whilst  he  was  innocent,  and  I  deluded ; 
The  trudi  now  came  upon  me,  on  the  ground 
Tears  of  repenting  joy,  which  fast  intruded. 
Fell  fi»t,  and  o'er  its  peace  our  minglingspirits  b*«ioded 
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VI. 
Tina,  wlifle  vnttk  rapid  lipi  and  eamert  eyes 
We  ta]k*d,  a  tomid  of  iweeping  oonfliet  spread, 
As  from  &e  45aith  did  suddenly  arise ; 
Tram  every  tent,  roused  by  that  clamor  dread. 
Our  bands  outspnmg  and  seiied  their  arms— we 

sped 
TVywards  the  sound :  oar  tribea  were  gatfiering  &r, 
Tliose  sanguine  slaves  amid  ten  thousand  dead 
Siabb'd  in  their  deep,  trampled  in  treacherous  war, 
The  ftende  hearts  whose  power  dieir  lives  bad  sought 

10  spare. 

vn. 

like  rabid  snakes,  that  sting  some  gentle  chfld 
Who  brings  them  food,  when  winter  false  and  fiur 
Allures  them  forth  with  its  cold  smiles,  so  wild 
They  rage  among  the  camp : — iiey  overbear 
Tim  patriot  hosts— confusion,  then  despair 
Descends  Hke  night — when  **  Laon !  *'  one  did  cry : 
like  a  bright  ghost  from  Heaven  that  shout  did 


The  daves,  and  widening  through  die  vaulted  sky, 
^rem*d  sent  from  Earth  to  Heaven  in  sign  of  victory. 

vni. 

la  soddao  panic  tbose  fidse  murderers  fled, 
like  inaeot  tribes  before  the  northern  gale : 
Bat  swifler  still,  oar  bosli  encompassed 
IWr  sfaatter'd  ranks,  and  in  a  craggy  vale. 
Where  even  their  fleice  despair  might  naught  avail. 
Hsam'd  them  around!— and  then  revenge  and 

fear 
Jiada  the  high  virtue  of  the  patriots  fail : 
One  pointed  at  his  foe  the  mortal  spear — 
I  mdi'd  before  its  point,  and  cried,  "Forbear,  forbear!" 

IX. 
The  spear  transfixM  my  arm  that  was  upfiflied 
In  swift  expostulation,  and  the  blood 
Gnsh*d  round  its  point :  I  smiled,  and — "  Oh !  thou 

gifted 
With  eloquence  which  shall  not  be  widistood. 
Flow  thus  r — I  cried  in  joy,  **  thou  vital  flood, 
tJntil  my  heart  be  dry,  ere  thus  ^le  couse 
For  which  thou  wert  aught  worthy  be  subdued — 
Ah,  ye  are  pale, — ^ye  weep, — your  passions  pause,^ 
Tis  well !  ye  feel  the  truth  of  love's  benignant  lawa 


,  our  brethren  and  our  friends  are  slain: 
T«  mnrder'd  them,  1  think,  as  they  did  sleep ! 
AIm,  what  have  ye  done  ?  the  slightest  pain 
Which  ye  might  sufller,  there  were  eyes  to  weep ; 
Baft  ye  have  quenoh'd  them — there  were  smiles  to 

sleep 
Tour  hearts  in  balm,  but  they  are  lost  in  woe ; 
And  those  whom  love  did  set  his  watch  to  keep 
Around  your  tents  truth's  freedom  to  bestow, 

fe  alabb'd  as  they  did  sleep— but  they  forgive  ye 
now. 

XI. 
**0  wfaerafbra  should  ill  ever  flow  fron  ill, 
Aad  .pain  still  keener  pain  for  ever  breed  f 
We  all  are  brothren— even  the  slaves  who  kill 
Fsr  hire,  are  men!  and  to  avenge  misdeed 
On  &e  msKloer,  doth  but  Misery  feed 
With  her  own  broken  heart!  O  Earth,  O  Heaven! 
And  tlMKi,  dread  Nature,  which  to  every  deed 
And  all  thet  lives,  or  is,  to  be  hath  given, 

fisanas  10  thee  have  these  done  ill,  andaie  fbigivan. 


xn. 

*<  Join  thea  yaor  hands  and  heaH^  and  let  the^fMt 
Be  as  •  fsave  which  gives  not  up  its  dead 
To  evil  thoughts.*'— A  film  then  overoaat 
My  asnsa  widi  dimness,  for  the 


FresUy,  swift  shadows  e'er  mine  eyes  had  ahed. 
WiMn  I  nwoke,  I  lay  'mid  frieods  and  torn, 
And  earnest  couolanancea  on  me  shed 
11m  hght  sf  qnestkming  IwAm,  whilst  one  did  ekne 
My  wound  with  balmiest  herbs,  and  soothed  me  to 
repose. 

XBL 
And  ene  whose  spear  had  pia«oad  ac^  laan'4  be- 
side 
Wkh  qorvering  lips  and  humid  eyea^— and  aH 
Seem'd  like  some  brethers  on  a  journey  wide 
Gone  forth,  whom  now  straOge  meeting  did  bafoll 
in  a  strange  land,  round  one  whoa  tbey  might 

caU 
Their  4nend,  their  chieC  their  folhar,  for  asay 
Of  peril,  which  had  nved  them  from  the  thrall 
Of  death,  nowenfiering.    Thus  the  vwt  aaay 
Of  those  fhitemal  bands  were  reconciled  that  day. 

XIV. 
Ufting  the  thimder  of  their  aeelaBmtkm, 
^iwards  the  City  ^n  the  multitude. 
And  I  among  them,  went  m  joy— '^  lurtioB 
Made  free  by  love,— «  mighty  broAieihood 
link'd  by  a  jealous  interchange  ef  goad ; 
A  glorious  pageant,  more  magnifioent 
Than  kingly  slaves  arrejr'd  in  gold  end  Uoed ; 
When  "they  return  from  cscmage,  and  ere  sent 
In  triumph  bright  beneath  the  popvnow  heUtsMMt. 

XV. 
A&r,  the  City  walls  were  throog'd  on  hig^ 
And  myriads  on  each  giddy  turret  dung,       i 
And  to  each  spire  for  lesMning  in  the  ifty. 
Bright  pennons  on  die  idle  w^ds  were  hung ; 
As  we  approach'd  a  shout  of  joyance  sprung 
At  once  from  all  the  crowd,  as  if  die  vast 
And  peopled  Earth  its  boundless  skies  among 
The  sudden  clamor  of  delight  had  oast. 
When  from  before  its  foce  some  general  wreck  had 

past 

XVI. 
Our  armies  through  ibe  City's  hundred  gatea 
Were  pour'd,  hke  brooks  wdiich  to  the  rocky  lair 
Of  some  deep  lake,  whose  silence  them  awaits, 
Throng  from  the  mountains  when  the  storms  are 

there; 
And  as  we  past  through  the  calm  sumiy  air, 
A  thousand  flower-inwoven  crowns  were  shed. 
The  token  ffoweri  of  tnith  and  freedom  fair. 
And  foirest  hands  bound  them  on  many  a  heed, 
'lliooe  angels  of  love's  heaven,  that  war  all  wae 

spread. 

xvn. 

I  trod  as  one  tranced  in  some  rapturous  visiani 
Those  bloody  bands  so  lately  reconciled. 
Were,  ever  as  they  went,  by  the  contrition 
Of  anger  tum'd  to  love  from  ill  beguiled. 
And  every  one  on  them  more  gently  smiled. 
Because  they  had  done  evil : — ihe  sweet  awe 
Of  such  mild  looks  made  their  own  hearts  grow 

mild, 
And  did  widi  soft  attraction  overdraw 
Their  spirits  to  the  love  of  freedom's  equal  kw. 
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xvm. 

And  theft  and  aUf  in  one  loud  fjrmphonjr 
My  name  which  Liberty,  oommingKng,  lifted 
**  The  friend  and  die  preserver  of  the  free ! 
The  parent  of  this  joy !"  and  &ir  eyee  gifted 
With  feelings,  caught  from  one  who  had  uplified 
Tlie  light  of  a  great  spirit,  round  me  shone ; 
And  all  the  shapes  of  this  grand  scenery  sUfted 
like  restleH  clouds  before  the  stedfiurt  sun^ — 
Where  was  that  Maid  T  I  ask'd,  but  it  was  known 
of 


TIT. 

Laone  was  the  name  her  lore  had  chosen, 
For  she  was  nameless,  and  her  birth  none  knew : 
Where  was  Laone  now  f— the  words  were  fiosen 
Within  my  lips  with  fear ;  but  to  subdue 
Such  dreadftd  hope,  to  my  great  task  was  doe, 
And  when  at  length  one  brought  reply,  that  she 
To-morrow  would  appear,  I  then  withdrew 
To  judge  what  need  for  that  great  throng  might 
be. 
For  DOW  the  stan  came  diick  over  the  twilijj^  sea. 

XX 

Yet  need  vras  none  for  rest  or  food  to  care. 
Even  though  that  multitude  was  passing  great, 
Since  each  one  for  the  other  did  prepare 
All  kindly  succor — ^Therefore  to  the  gate 
Of  the  Imperial  House,  now  desolate, 
I  past,  and  diere  was  found  aghast,  alone, 
T%&  fallen  Tyrant !— silently  he  sate 
Upon  the  footstool  of  his  golden  throne, 
Which,  Btarr'd  wiihsunnygems,init80wnlu8tre8hoDe. 

XXI. 

Akme,  but  for  one  child,  vfho  led  before  him 
A  graceftil  dance :  the  only  living  thing 
Of  all  the  crowd,  which  thither  to  adore  him 
Flock'd  yesterday,  who  solace  sought  to  bring 
In  his  abandonment . — she  knew  the  King 
Had  praised  her  dance  of  yore,  and  now  she  wove 
Its  circles,  aye  weeping  and  murmuring 
'Mid  her  sad  task  of  unregarded  love. 
That  to  no  smiles  it  might  his  speechless  sadness  move. 

xxn. 

She  fled  to  him,  and  wildly  clasp*d  his  feet 
When  human  steps  were  heard  .—he  moved  nor 

spoke, 
Nor  changed  his  hue,  nor  raised  his  looks  to  meet 

*    The  gaze  of  strangers — our  bud  entrance  woke 
The  echoes  of  the  hall,  which  circling  broke 
The  calm  of  its  recesses,-— like  a  tomb 
In  sculptured  v?alls  vacantly  to  the  stroke 
Of  footfidls  answered,  and  die  twilight's  gloom. 

Lay  like  a  chamel's  mist  within  the  radiant  dome. 

xxm. 

The  little  child  stood  up  when  we  came  nigh ; 
Her  lips  and  cheeks  seem*d  very  pale  and  wan. 
But  on  her  forehead,  and  within  her  eye 
Lay  beauty,  which  makes  hearts  that  feed  thereon 
Sick  with  excess  of  sweetness ;  on  die  throne 
She  lean'd ;— the  King  with  gathered  brow  And  lips 
Wreathed  by  long  scorn,  did  inly  sneer  and  frown 
With  hue  like  that  when  some  great  painter  dips 
Hii  pencil  in  die  gloom  of  earthquake  and  eclipse. 


XXIV. 
She  stood  beside  him  like  a  rainbow  faiaided 
Within  some  storm,  when  scarce  its  shadow  wl 
From  the  blue  paths  of  the  swifi  sun  have  faded 
A  sweet  and  solemn  smile,  like  Cythna's,  cist 
One  moment's  light,  which  made  my  heart  best 

ftst. 

O'er  that  child's  parted  lips — a  gleam  of  Uim, 

A  shade  of  vanish'd  days^— aa  the  tean  pest 

Which  wrapt  it,  even  as  with  a  &dier'i  kisi 

I  preai'd  those  softest  eyes  hi  trembling  tendemeea 

XXV. 
The  sceptred  wretoh  then  fhmi  that  solitode 
I  drew,  and  of  his  change  compassionate. 
With  words  of  sadness  soodied  his  rugged  mooi 
But  he,  while  pride  and  fear  held  deep  debate, 
With  sullen  guile  of  ill-diawmbled  hate 
Glared  on  me  as  a  toothless  snake  might  glsre: 
Pity,  not  scorn  I  felt,  though  desolate 
The  desolator  now,  and  unaware 
The  curses  which  he  mock'd  had  cauj^t  him  by  tkt 
hair. 

XXVI. 
I  led  him  forth  from  that  which  now  might  seea 
A  gorgeous  grave :  through  portabaculptmeddeep 
Widi  imageiy  beautiful  as  dream 
We  went,  and  left  the  shades  which  tend  oodeep 
Over  its  unregarded  gold  to  keep 
Their  silent  watch.— The  child  trod  fiuntii^, 
And  as  she  went,  the  tean  which  she  did  weep 
Glanoed  in  the  starlight ;  wilder'd  seemed  ehe^ 
And  when  I  spake,  for  sobs  she  could  not  answer  as. 

xxvn. 

At  last  die  tyrant  cried,  **  She  hangers,  slave: 
Stab  her,  or  give  her  bread !" — ^It  was  a  tons 
Such  as  sick  fimcies  in  a  new-made  grave 
Might  hear.  I  trembled,  for  the  truth  was  knomi, 
He  with  this  child  had  thus  been  left  alone, 
And  neither  had  gone  forth  for  food, — but  be 
In  mingled  pride  and  awe  cower'd  near  his  ihnm, 
And  she,  a  nursling  of  captivity. 
Knew  nau^t  beycmd  those  walls,  nor  what  each 
change  might  be. 

xxvm. 

And  she  was  troubled  at  a  chatm  withdnnvn 
Thus  suddenly ;  that  sceptres  ruled  no  moie— 
That  even  fhnn  gold  the  dreadful  strei^  mi 

gone. 
Which  once  made  all  things  salgeet  to  its  ] 
Such  wonder  seixed  him,  as  if  hour  by  hour 
The  past  had  come  again ;  and  the  swift  ML 
Of  one  so  great  and  terrible  of  yore. 
To  deeolateness,  in  the  hearts  of  all 

like  wonder  stirr'd,  who  saw  audi  awfiil  ehioge 
befalL 

XXIX. 
A  mighty  crowd,  such  as  die  wide  land  poan 
Once  in  a  thousand  yeaia,  now  gather'd  roond 
The  foUen  tyrant ; — ^like  the  rush  of  showen 
Of  hail  in  spring,  pattering  along  the  ground, 
Their  many  footsteps  fell,  else  came  no  sound 
From  the  wide  multitude :  that  lonely  man 
Then  knew  die  burthen  of  his  change,  and  fboni 
Concealing  in  the  dust  his  visage  wan. 

Refuge  from  the  keen  kx>ks  which  thro*  hia  li 
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XXX. 

And  he  was  fiunt  withal :  I  sate  beside  him 
Upon  the  earth,  and  took  that  child  so  &ir 
From  his  weak  arms,  that  ill  might  none  betide  him 
Or  her; — ^when  food  was  brought  to  them,  her  share 
To  his  averted  lips  the  child  did  bear, 
Bat  when  she  saw  he  had  enough,  she  ate 
And  wept  the  while ; — the  lonely  man's  despair 
Hunger  then  overcame,  and  of  his  state 
Fofgetfol,  on  the  dust  as  in  a  trance  he  sate. 

XXXL 

Stowly  the  ailence  of  the  multitudes 
Fsst,  as  when  fiir  is  heard  in  some  lone  dell 
The  gathering  of  a  wind  among  the  woods— 
And  he  is  fallen !  they  cry,  he  who  did  dwell 
like  fitmine  or  the  plague,  or  aught  more  fell 
Among  nur  homes,  is  fkllen !  the  murderer 
Who  slaked  his  thirsting  soul  as  from  a  well 
Of  blood  and  tears  with  ruin !  he  is  here ! 
Sank  in  a  gulf  of  scorn  from  which  none  may  him  rear ! 

xxxn. 

TlwD  was  heard — ^He  who  judged  let  him  be  brought 
To  judgment!  blood  for  bkxxl  cries  from  the  s^ 
On  which  his  crimes  have  deep  pollution  wrought! 
Shall  Olhman  only  unavenged  despoil  f 
Shall  they  who  by  the  stress  of  grinding  toil 
Wrest  from  the  unwilling  earth  his  luxuries. 
Perish  lor  crime,  while  his  foul  blood  may  haii. 
Or  creep  within  his  veins  at  will  f — Arise ! 
And  10  high  justice  make  her  chosen  sacrifice. 

XXXIII. 

*  What  do  ye  seek  f  what  fear  ye  ?"  then  I  cried. 
Suddenly  starting  forth,  '*  that  ye  should  shed 
The  blood  of  Othman — if  your  hearts  are  tried 
In  the  true  love  of  freedom,  cease  to  dread 
Thk  one  poor  lonely  man — beneath  Heaven  spread 
In  purest  light  above  us  all,  through  earth, 
Msiemal  ecurth,  who  doth  her  sweet  smiles  shed 
For  all,  let  him  go  free ;  until  the  worth 
Of  hnman  nature  win  from  these  a  second  birth. 

XXXIV. 

"What  can  je  justice  t  is  there  one  who  ne'er 
In  aecret  thought  has  wish'd  another's  ill  ? — 
Are  ye  all  pure  7  let  those  stand  forth  who  hear, 
And  tremble  not    Shall  they  insult  and  kill. 
If  such  they  be  ?  their  mild  eyes  can  they  fill 
With  the  folse  anger  of  the  hypocrite  f 
Alas,  auch  were  not  pure— the  chasten'd  will 
Of  virtue  aees  that  justice  is  the  light 
Of  love,  and  not  revenge,  and  terror  and  despite." 

XXXV. 

Tte  murmnr  of  the  people  slowly  d3ring, 
Puiaed  as  I  spake,  then  those  who  near  me  were. 
Cast  gentle  looks  where  the  kme  man  was  lying 
Shrouding  his  head,  which  now  that  infant  fair 
Gasp'd  oo  her  lap  in  silence , — through  the  air 
Sobs  were  dien  heard,  and  many  kias'd  my  feet 
In  pitjr's  madneM,  and  to  the  despair 
Of  him  whom  late  diey  cursed,  a  solace  sweet 
ffii  very  vietima  hrought-Hnfi  kxtks  and  speeches  meet 


XXXVI. 

Then  to  a  home  for  hitf  repose  assign'd, 
Accompanied  by  fte  still  throng  he  went 
In  silence,  where  to  soothe  his  rankling  mind. 
Some  likeness  of  his  ancient  state  was  lent ; 
And  if  his  heart  could  have  been  innocent 
As  thoee  who  pardon'd  hup,  he  might  have  ^nded 
His  days  in  peace ;  but  his  strait  Ups  were  bent, 
Men  said,  into  a  smile  which  guile  portended, 
A  sight  with  which  diat  cfaild-like  hope  with  foar 
was  blended.   • 

XXX  vn. 

Twas  midnight  now,  the  eve  of  that  great  day 
Whereon  the  many  nations  at  whose  cdl 
The  chains  of  earth  like  mist  melted  away. 
Decreed  to  hold  a  sacred  Festival, 
A  rite  to  attest  the  equality  of  all 
Who  Kve..  So  to  their  homes,  to  dream  or  wake, 
All  went   The  sleepless  silence  did  recall 
Laone  to  my  thoughts,  with  hopes  that  make 
The  flood  recede  from  which  their  thiiat  they  seek  to 
slake. 

xxxvm. 

The  dawn  fk>w*d  forth,  and  from  its  purple  fountains 
I  drank  those  hopes  which  make  the  spirit  quail* 
As  to  the  plain  between  the  misty  mountains 
And  the  great  City,  with  a  countenance  pale 
I  went : — ^it  was  a  sight  which  might  avail 
To  make  men  weep  exulting  tears,  for  whom 
Now  first  from  human  power  the  reverend  veil 
Was  torn,  to  see  Earth  from  her  general  womb 
Pour  forth  her  swarming  sons  to  a  fraternal  doom : 

XXXIX. 

To  see,  for  glancing  in  the  misty  morning. 
The  signs  of  that  innumerable  host, 
To  hear  one  sound  of  many  made,  the  warning 
Of  Earth  to  Heaven  from  its  free  children  tost. 
While  the  eternal  hills,  and  ihe  sea  lost 
In  wavering  light,  and  starring  the  blue  sky 
The  city's  myriad  spires  of  gold,  almost 
With  human  joy  made  mute  society. 
Its  wimesses  with  men  who  must  hereafter  be. 

XL. 

To  see  like  some  vast  island  finom  the  Ocean, 
The  Altar  of  the  Federation  rear 
Its  pile  i'  the  midst ;  a  work,  which  the  devotioD 
Of  millions  in  one  night  created  there, 
Sudden,  as  when  the  mooiuise  makes  appear 
Strange  clouds  in  the  east ;  a  marble  pyramid 
Distinct  with  steps :  that  mighty  shape  did  wear 
The  light  of  genius ;  its  still  shadow  hid 
Far  ships:  to  know  its  height  the  morning  mistB  forbid! 

XLI. 

To  hear  the  restless  multitudes  for  ever 
Around  the  base  of  that  great  Altar  flow. 
As  on  some  mountain  islet  burst  and  shiver 
Atlantic  waves ;  and  solemnly  and  slow 
As  the  wind  bore  that  tumult  to  and  fro, 
To  feel  the  dreamlike  music,  which  did  swim 
like  beams  through  floating  clouds  on  waves  below 
Falling  in  pauses,  from  that  Altar  dim, 
Aa  silvetHK>unding  tongues  breathed  an  aerial  hjrmo 
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JUL 
Td  hflur,  to  lee,  to  Uw,  wm  en  tbat  mocn 
Lethean  joy!  to  that  all  tboae  awembled 
Caat  off  their  memoriai  of  the  paiC  ouiwom; 
Two  oaly  boKuna  with  their  own  lift  trembled. 
And  nine  was  oner— and  we  had  both  dianmbled; 
So  widi  a  beating  heart  I  went,  and  one, 
Who  haTing  mudw  ooTeti  yet  more,  reaembled ; 
A  kit  and  dear  poaManon,  whioh  not  won, 
He  walls  in  knely  gloom  beneath  the  noonday  bob. 

xun. 

TothegrsatPymmidlcame:  itiitair 
With  female  qnirea  waa  throng'd :  die  lovelieat 
Among  the  fiee,  grouped  with  ita  aculpCnrea  rare; 
Aa  I  approach*di,  the  moniing's  golden  miat. 
Which  now  the  wonderetricken  breeiea  kiat 
With  Iheir  oold  lipa,  fled,  and  the  aummit  shone 
like  Athos  seen  firom  Samothrada,  drest 
In  earliest  h^t  by  vintagers,  and  one 
flMie  dkeve,  a  female  Shape  apon  an  ivoiy  thraoe. 

XUV. 
A  Form  most  like  the  imagined  habitant 
Of  alver  eihalafinna  sprung  from  dawn. 
By  winds  which  feed  on  smuise  woven,  to  enchant 
Hie  feidia  of  men  t  all  mortal  eyea  were  drawn. 
As  femish*d  mariners  through  strange  aeas  gone 
Gaie  on  a  buming  watch-tower,  by  die  lig^ 
Of  dioae  divinest  lineamenta— alone 
With  tfaooghta  which  none  could  share,  fiom  that 
feir  sight 

1  tnni^  in  sickness,  fer  a  veil  shrouded  her  ooim- 
tenance  bright 

XLV. 
And,  neither  did  I  hear  the  aodamadons, 
Which  fiom  brief  silence  bursting,  fill*d  the  air 
With  her  strsnge  name  and  mme,  from  all  the  nations 
Which  we,  they  said,  in  strength  had  gather'd  there 
From  die  sleep  of  bondage ;  nor  the  virion  feir 
Of  that  bright  pageantry  beheld, — but  blind 
And  silent,  as  a  breathing  corpse  did  fere, 
I  leaning  upon  my  friend,  till  like  a  wind 
Tofe?er'dcheeks,avoiceflow*do'ermytroubled  mind. 

XLVI. 
Like  muric  of  some  minstrel  heavenly  gifted. 
To  one  whom  fiends  endiral,  this  voice  to  me ; 
Scarce  did  I  wish  her  veil  to  be  uplifted, 
I  was  so  calm  and  joyous^ — ^I  could  see 
The  platform  where  we  stood,  the  statuea  diree 
Which  kept  their  marble  watch  on  that  high  shrine. 
The  muldtudes,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea ; 
As  when  eclipse  hath  past,  things  sudden  shine 
To  men's  astonidi'd  eyea  most  dear  and  crystalline. 

XLvn. 

At  first  Laone  spoke  most  tremulously: 
But  soon  her  voice  the  calmness  which  it  shed 
Gather'd,  and — **  Thou  art  whom  I  sought  to  see. 
And  thou  art  our  first  votary  here,**  she  said : 
•*  I  had  a  dear  friend  once,  but  he  is  dead  !— 
And  of  all  dx)se  on  the  wide  earth  who  brsathe, 
ThoU  dost  resemble  him  akoe— I  spread 
This.veil  between  us  two,  that  thou  beneath 
Sbouldst  image  one  who  mqr  have  been  kog  Km*  in 
deadk 


XLVnL 

**  For  due  wilt  diou  not  hencefeilk  ptrdni  Mt 
Yes,  but  those  joys  which  sflenoe  will  rsij^ 
Forbid  reply ; — why  men  have  chosen  me, 
To  be  the  Priestess  of  diis  holiest  rite 
I  scarcely  know,  but  diat  die  floods  of  li{^ 
Which  flow  over  the  worid,  have  borne  ms  hite 
To  meet  thee,  long  most  dear ;  and  now  mite 
Thine  hand  with  mine,  and  may  all  comfort  mdM 
From  bodi  the  hearts  whose  pnlie  in  joy  now  bsit 
together. 

xux 

If  our  own  will  as  others'  law  Vf9  bind. 
If  the  foul  wonhip  trampled  here  we  fear; 
If  as  ourselves  we  cease  to  love  our  kindr— 
She  paused  and  pointed  upwards— ^culptnrsd  6m 
Three  shapes  around  her  ivory  throne  appear; 
One  was  a  Giant,  like  a  child  asleep 
On  a  looae  rock,  whose  grasp  crush'd,  as  it  w«f 
In  dream,  sceptres  and  crowna ;  and  one  did  kstp 
Its  watdiful  eyea  in  doubt  whether  to  smile  or  vMp) 


A  Woman  sitting  on  die  acolptiiied  didL 
Of  die  broad  eardi.  and  faedh^  from  ons  hnm 
A  human  babe  and  a  yomig  basilisk ; 
Her  looks  were  sweet  as  Heaven'a  whan  kiislifll 
In  Autumn  evea  i— The  third  Image  was  drsit 
In  white  wings  swift  aa  ckiuds  in  wintsr  skin^ 
Beneadi  his  feet,  'mongst  i^iasdieat  fems,  rsfMit 
Lay  Faith,  an  obacene  worm,  who  soo|^  to  on. 
While  calmly  on  die  Sun  he  tom'd  his  diamand  «!■ 

LI. 

Beside  that  Image  then  I  sate,  while  she 
Stood,  'mid  the  throngs  vdiich  ever  ebb^d  and  flow'd 
like  light  amid  the  shadows  of  the  sea 
Cast  from  one  cloudless  star,  and  on  the  etond 
That  touch  which  none  who  feels  feigets,  bsslow'd; 
And  whilst  the  sun  rotum'd  the  atedfast  gam 
Of  the  great  Image  as  o'er  Heaven  it  glode, 
That  rite  had  place;  it  ceaaed  when snnsefs lihv 
Bum'd  o'er  the  isles;  all  stood  hi  joy  and  dNp 


When  in  die  silence  of  all  spiriti  diere 
Leone's  voice  was  felt,  and  throu^  die  sk 
Her  thrilling  gestures  spoke,  most  eloqaandyfUr 


**  Calm  art  diou  as  yon  sunset!  swift  and  stioag 
As  new-fledged  Eagles,  beautiful  and  yoong, 
That  float  among  the  Minding  beams  of  monuBKi 
And  underneath  diy  feet  writhe  Faith,  and  Follf« 
Custom,  and  Hell,  and  mortal  Melandioly— 
Hark!  die  Eardi  starts  to  hear  die  migMywnioi 
Of  thy  voice  sublime  and  holy; 
Its  free  spirits  here  assembled. 
See  thee,  feel  thee,  know  thee  nowr-* 
To  thy  voice  dieb  hearts  have  trsaDbM, 
like  ten  thousand  douda  which  flow 
Widi  one  wide  wind  as  it  flies! 
Wisdom !  thy  irresistible  children  rise 
To  hail  thee,  and  the  elements  diey  chaiD 
And  their  own  will  to  swell  the  gtoiy  of  thy  trrin 
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'0 Spirit  TMt  and  deep  at  Night  and  Heayen! 
Mother  and  loal  of  aU  to  which  ii  given 
"Hw  light  of  life,  the  lovelinea  of  being, 
Lo!  thoa  doit  reaecend  the  human  heart, 
Tliy  throne  of  poweri  almighty  as  thoa  wert, 
b  dreams  of  Poefii  old  grown  pale  by  teeing 
Hie  shade  of  thee  >-now,  millions  start 
To  feel  thy  lightnings  through  diem  burning: 
Nstme,  or  God,  or  Lore,  or  Pleasure, 
Or  Sjnopathy  the  sad  tears  taming 
To  motoal  smiles,  a  drainleas  treasure, 
Deseends  amidst  as; — Soom  and  Hate, 
Revenge  and  Selfishness  are  desolate^ 
A  hmidred  nations  swear  that  there  shall  be 
Fl^  sod  Peace  and  Love,  among  the  good  and  free ! 


"EUest  of  things,  divine  Equality! 
Wisdom  and  L^e  are  but  the  slaves  of  diee, 
IV  Angels  of  thy  sway,  the  poor  around  thee 
TVMsnres  from  all  the  cells  of  human  thought. 
And  from  die  Stars,  and  fium  the  Ocean  brought, 
Andthelastlivingheart  whose  beatings  bound  thee: 
Hie  powerful  and  the  wise  had  sought 
Hiy  commg,  thou  in  light  descending 
€tw  die  wide  land  which  is  thine  own 
like  the  spring  whose  breadi  is  blending 
An  blasts  of  fragrance  into  one, 
Comest  upon  the  padis  of  men ! — 
Eiith  bares  her  general  bosom  to  thy  ken. 
And  sU  htf  children  here  in  glory  meet 
l^fbed  upon  thy  smiles,  and  clasp  thy  sacred  feet^ 


*  Ify  brethren,  we  are  fiee !  the  plains  and  mountains 
llie  grsy  seashore,  the  forests  and  the  finmtains, 
Are  haimli  of  happiest  dwellers ; — man  and  woman, 
llieir  common  bondage  burst,  may  freely  borrow 
From  lawless  love  a  solace  for  their  sorrow;  ' 
For  oA  we  still  must  weep,  since  we  are  human. 
A  stormy  night's  serenest  morrow, 
VAxm  showers  are  pity's  gentle  teais, 
Whoie  clouds  are  siniles  of  those  that  die 
like  in&niB  without  hopes  or  fears. 
And  whose  beams  are  joys  that  lie 
In  blended  hearts,  now  luolds  dominioa ; 
The  dawn  of  mind,  which  upwards  on  a  pinioo 
Bome,  swift  as  sunrise,  &i  illumines  space. 
And  clasps  this  barren  world  in  its  own  bri^^t 
embrace! 

5. 

"My  brethren,  we  are  free !  die  frmts  are  glowing 
Beoieadi  the  stars,  and  the  night-winds  are  Bowing 
(Tsr  die  ripe  com,  the  birds  and  beasts  are  dream- 
ing— 
Never  again  may  blood  of  bird  or  beast 
Stam  with  its  venomous  stream  a  human  feast ! 
1^  the  pure  skies  in  accusation  steaming. 
Avenging  poisons  shall  have  ceased 

To  feed  dieeMe  and  fear  and 

The  dweDera  of  the  eardi  and  air 

Shall  throng  around  our  steps  with  gladness,  • 

Seeking  their  food  or  refuge  there. 
Our  toil  finm  thought  all  gkinons  forms  diall  enIL 
To  Dake  this  Eardi,  our  home,  more  beamiifal 


And  Science,  and  her  sister  Poesy> 

Shall  cbdie  in  light  die  fields  and  cities  of  the  feae! 

6. 

Victory,  Victory  to  the  prostrate  nations ! 
Bear  wimess  Night,  and  jre  mute  ConstellatioDa 
Who  gaze  on  us  from  your  crystalline  cars! 
Thoughts  have  gone  forth  whose  powers  can  sleep 

no  more! 

Victory!  Victory!  Earth's  remotest  shore. 
Regions  which  groan  beneath  the  Antaictie  stars, 
The  green  lands  cradled  in  the  roar 

Of  western  waves,  and  wildernesses 
Peopled  and  vast,  which  skirt  the  oceans 
Where  morning  dyes  her  golden  tresses, 
Shall  soon  parteke  our  high  emotionB: 
Kings  shall  turn  pale!  Almighty  Fear, 
The  Fiend-God,  when  our  charmed  name  he  hear, 
Shall  fede  like  shadow  from  his  UioasaBd  Ansa. 
While  Truth,  with  Joy  enthraoed  o'er  his  lost  empbe 
reigns!" 

UL 
Ere  she  had  ceased,  the  mists  of  night  entwming 
Their  dim  woof)  floated  o'er  the  infinite  throng ; 
She,  like  a  spirit  through  the  darkness  shining^ 
In  tones  whose  sweemess  silence  did  prolong. 
As  if  to  lingering  winds  they  did  belong, 
Pour'd  forth  her  inmost  soul :  a  passionate  speech 
With  wild  and  thrilling  pauses  woven  among. 
Which  whoso  heard,  was  mote,  for  it  could  teadi 
To  rapture  like  her  own  all  listening  hearts  to  reach. 

Lm 

Her  voice  was  as  a  mountahi  stream  which  sweeps 
The  withered  leaves  of  Autumn  to  the  lake. 
And  in  some  deep  and  narrow  bay  dien  sleeps 
In  the  shadow  of  die  shores;  as  dead  leaves  wake 
Under  the  wave,  in  ftowers  and  herbs  which  make 
Those  green  depths  beautiful  when  skies  are  blue. 
The  multitude  so  moveless  did  partake 
Such  living  change,  and  kindling  murmurs  flew 
As  o'er  that  spepchlees  calm  delight  and  wonder  grew. 

LIV. 
Over  die  plain  the  throngs  were  scattered  then 
In  groups  around  the  fires,  which  finm  the  sea 
Even  to  the  gorge  of  the  first  mountain  glen 
Biased  vride  and  far:  the  banquet  of  die  free 
Was  spreed  beneath  many  a  dark  cypress-tree. 
Beneath  whose  spires,  which  sway'd  in  the  red  light. 
Reclining  as  they  ate,  of  liberty. 
And  Hope,  and  Justice,  and  Laone's  name. 
Earth's  chOdren  did  a  woof  of  happy  converse  fVame. 

LV. 
Their  feast  was  such  as  Earth,  the  general  mother 
Pours  fihom  her  fairest  besom,  when  she  smiles 
In  die  embrace  of  Automn  ^— to  each  odier 
As  when  some  parent  feodly  reoonoOes 
Her  waning  ddldren,  she  dieir  wradi  beguiles 
Widi  her  own  saatenanoe ;  tlMy  relenting  weep. 
Such  WBB  diis  Fastifil,  which  finom  their  isles 
And  cewtinanfcs,  and  wfaids,  and  oceans  deep. 
AU  shapsa  mi|^  dmng  to  share,  that  fly,  or  walk. 
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LVL 
Bll|^  ihara  in  peace  and  innooeiice,  ibr  gore 
Or  poiaon  none  thii  feital  did  pollate, 
But  piled  on  high,  an  oveiflowing  itore 
Of  pomegranatea,  and  dtroot,  ftiraat  froit, 
MeloDi,  and  datea,  and  figi,  and  many  a  root 
Sweet  and  anrtaining,  and  bright  grapes  ere  jBt 
▲ocmaed  fire  dieir  nild  juice  ooi^  trammote 
Into  a  mortal  bane,  and  brown  com  let 
In  baeketa;  widi  poro  atreame  dietr  thinting  lipi 
they  wet 

Lvn. 

Laone  had  deaoended  from  the  ihrine, 
And  every  deepest  look  and  holieit  mind 
Fed  on  her  ibtm,  though  now  those  tones  divine 
Wera  silent  as  she  past;  she  did  unwind 
Her  veil,  as  widi  the  crowds  of  her  own  kind 
She  miz'd ;  some  impidse  made  my  heart  refrain 
From  seeking  her  that  night,  so  I  reclined 
Amidst  a  group,  when  on  the  utmost  plain 
A  ftstal  watch-fire  bum'd  beside  the  dusky  main. 

Lvra. 

And  joyous  was  our  feast;  padietic  talk, 
And  wit,  and  harmony  of  choral  strains. 
While  fitf  Orion  o'er  the  waves  did  walk 
Hiat  flow  among  the  isles,  held  us  in  chains 
Of  sweet  captivity,  which  none  disdains 
Who  feels :  but  when  his  zone  grew  dim  in  mist 
Which  clothes  the  Ocean's  bosom,  o'er  the  plains 
The  multitudes  went  homeward,  to  their  rest, 
Which  that  delightful  day  with  its  own  shadow  blest 


CANTO  VL 


BmDi  die  dimness  of  the  i^hnmering  sea. 
Weaving  swift  language  from  impassioo'd  themea, 
With  that  dear  frieod  I  linger'd,  who  to  me 
So  late  had  been  restored,  beneath  the  gleams 
Of  the  silver  stars;  and  ever  in  soft  dreams 
Of  future  love  and  peace  sweet  converM  lapt 
Our  willmg  fancies,  till  the  pallid  beams 
Of  die  last  watch-fira  feU,  and  darkness  wrapt 
TIm  waves,  and  each  bright  chain  of  floating  fire 
wassnapt 

n. 

And  till  we  came  eveo  to  die  Ci^s  wall 
And  the  grsat  gate,  dien,noo»knew  fidMooeerfdiy, 
Disquiet  on  the  nraltitndes  did  &11: 
And  fiist,  one  pale  and  breathless  past  us  by, 
And  stared  and  spoke  not  ^— then  widi  pierohig  oiy 
A  troop  of  wild-eyed  womeo,  by  die  shrieks 
Of  diflir  own  terror  driveor-tumnltneasly 
Htdier  and  diidier  hmrying  widi  pale  cheeks, 
Each  one  from  fear  imknown  asuddao  raftaga  saaki 


m. 

Then,  rallying  cries  of  treason  and  of  daagar 
Resounded:  and— ^ They  come!  to  arms!  to  um 
The  'Tyrant  is  amongst  us,  and  die  i 
Comes  to  enslave  us  in  his  name !  to  i 
In  vain:  for  Panic,  the  pale  fiend  who  c 
Strength  to  forswear  her  right,  diose  milUoas  swept 
like  waves  before  the  tempest    thess  akiw 
Came  to  me,  as  to  know  their  cause  I  kept 
On  the  gate's  turret,  and  in  rage  and  grief  siiid  non 
I  wept! 

IV. 

For  to  the  North  I  saw  die  town  on  fire. 
And  its  red  light  made  morning  pallid  now, 
Which  burrt  over  wide  Asia ;— louder,  higher. 
The  yells  of  victory  and  the  screams  of  ivoe 
I  heud  approadi,  and  saw  the  throng  beknr 
Stream   through    the   gates   like  foam-wnn||M 

watei^fiOls 
Fed  firom  a  diousand  stonna— d>e  fisarfbl  ^ 
Of  bombs  flares  overhead— at  intervals 
The  red  artillerjr's  bolt  mangHi^  among  then  fUk 

V. 

And  now  die  horsemen  come    and  all  wss  doot 
SwifWr  than  I  have  spoken — ^I  beheld 
Their  red  swords  flash  in  the  uprisen  son. 
I  rush'd  among  the  rout  to  have  repeU'd 
That  misemble  flight— one  moment  qoeU'd 
By  voice,  and  loolu  and  eloquent  dcqnir. 
As  if  reproach  from  their  own  hearts  widibdd 
Their  steps,  they  stood ;  but  soon  came  pouring  dMn 
New  multitudes,  and  did  those  rallied  bands  o'sfbeir 

VL 
I  strove,  as  drifted  on  some  cataract 
By  irresistible  streams,  some  wretch  might  lOrifs 
Who  hean  its  fiUal  roar  i — the  files  compact 
Whelm'd  me,  and  from  the  gate  avail'd  to  drive 
With  quickeniog  impulse,  as  each  bolt  did  rive 
Their  ranks  witib  bloodier  chasm : — into  the  pisiii 
Disgorged  at  length  the  dead  and  the  alive. 
In  one  dread  mass,  were  parted,  and  the  stsin 
Of  blood  from  mortal  steel  fi»ll  o'er  die  fiekb  like  ttifr 

vn. 

For  now  die  despot's  blood-hounds  with  their  pny. 
Unarm'd  and  unaware,  were  gorging  deep 
Their  gluttony  of  death ;  the  loose  amy 
Of  horsemen  o'er  the  wide  fields  murdering  sweeps 
And  with  loud  laughter  for  their  tyrant  reap 
A  harvest  sown  with  other  hopes;  die  while. 
Far  overhead,  ships  from  Propontis  keep 
A  killmg  rsin  of  fires — ^when  the  waves  anile 
As  anddeo  earthquakes  h^t  many  a  volcano  irie. 

vni. 

Tuus  sudden,  uneipected  least  was  spread 
For  the  carrion  fowls  of  Heavea — Isawtfaeaglil— 
I  moved — I  lived— as  o'er  the  heapa  of  dead, 
Whoae  stony  ^jres  gkrad  in  the  mommg  hght 
I  trod ;— to  me  diere  came  no  thought*^  fhght 
•Bot  with  loud  dies  of  soom  which  whoso  bsaid 
That  dreaded  death,  felt  m  his  veins  the  night 
Of  virtuous  shame  return,  die  crowd  I  sdrr'd 

hearts  reeoR^d 
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IX. 
A  band  of  bvothen  gathering  found  me,  made, 
Altboogh  miann'd,  a  sted&flt  front,  and  still 
Redaating,  with  stem  looks  beneath  the  shade 

,  Of  gathered  eyebrows,  did  the  victois  fill 
WiSk  doubc  even  in  success ;  deliberate  will 
inspired  our  growing  troop»  not  overthrown 
It  gain'd  the  shelter  of  a  grassy  hill. 
And  ever  still  our  comrades  were  hewn  down. 

And  their  defenceless  limbs  beneath  our  fixilsteps 
strowxL 


ImmovaUy  we  stood — in  joy  I  firand, 
Beside  me  dien,  firm  as  a  giant  pine 
AmoQg  the  mountain  vapora  driven  around, 
The  old  man  whom  I  loved— his  eyes  divine 
With  a  mild  look  of  courage  answer'd  mine. 
And  my  young  fiiend  was  near,  and  ardently 
ffii  hand  grasp'd  mine  a  moment — ^now  the  line 
Of  war  extended,  to  our  rallyii^  cry 
As  myriads  flock'd  in  bve  and  brotherhood  to  die. 


For  ever  while  tfie  sun  was  climbing  Heaven 
IUb  horsemen  hew'd  our  unarm'd  myriads  down 
Safely,  thon^  when  by  thirst  of  carnage  driven 
Too  near,  those  slaves  were  swiftly  overthrown 
By  hundreds  leaping  on  them: — flesh  and  bone 
Soon  made  our  ghaidy  ramparts ;  then  the  shaft 
Of  the  artillery  fiom  the  sea  was  thrown 
Bloie  fest  and  fiery,  and  the  conquerors  laugh'd 
In  pride  to  hear  the  wind  our  screams  of  torment  waft. 

xn. 

For  on  one  side  alone  the  hill  gave  shelter. 
So  vast  that  phalanx  of  unconquer'd  men. 
And  there  the  living  in  the  blood  did  welter 
Of  the  dead  and  dying,  which,  in  that  green  glen 
like  stifled  torrents,  made  a  plashy  fen 
Under  the  feet — thus  was  the  butchery  waged 
While  die  sun  clomb  Heaven's  eastern  steep — but 

when 
It  'gan  to  sink — a  fiercer  combat  raged. 
For  in  more  doubtful  strife  the  armies  were  engaged. 


xm. 

Within  a  cave  upon  the  hill  were  feund 
A  bundle  of  rode  pikes,  the  instrument 
Of  those  who  war  but  on  their  native  ground 
For  natural  rights :  a  shout  of  joyance  sent 
Even  fiom  our  hearts  the  wide  air  pierced  and  rait. 
As  those  few  arms  the  bravest  and  the  best 
Seiaed;  and  each  sixth,  thus  arm'd,did  now  present 
A  line  which  covered  and  sustain'd  the  rest, 
A  confident  phalanx,  which  fees  on  eveiy  side  invest 

XIV. 
That  onset  tum*d  the  fees  to  flight  almost; 
But  soon  they  saw  their  present  strength,  and  knew 
That  coming  night  would  to  our  resolute  host 
Bring  victory,  so  dismounting  close  they  draw 
Their  glittering  files,  and  then  the  combat  grew 
Unequal  but  most  horrible ; — and  ever 
Our  myriads,  whom  the  swift  bolt  overthrow. 
Or  the  red  sword,  &il*d  like  a  mountain  river 
Which  rushes  6xih  in  feam  to  sink  in  sands  ferevar. 


XV. 

Sorrow  and  shame,  to  see  with  their  own  kind 
Our  human  bre&ren  mix,  like  beasts  of  blood 
To  mutual  ruin  arm'd  by  oM  behind 
Who  sits  and  scofis! — ^Thatfiiendso  mOd  and  good. 
Who  like  its  shadow  near  my  youth  had  stood. 
Was  stabb'd ! — my  old  preserver's  hoary  hair. 
With  the  flesh  duiging  to  its  roots,  was  strew'd 
Under  my  feet!— I  lost  all  sense  or  care. 
And  like  the  rest  I  grew  desperate  and  unaware. 

XVI. 
The  battle  became  ghastlier — ^in  the  midst 
I  paused,  and  saw,  how  ugly  and  how  fell, 

0  Hate !  thou  art,  even  when  thy  life  thou  shedd'st 
For  love.   The  ground  in  many  a  little  dell 
Was  broken,  up  and  down  whose  steeps  befeU 
Alternate  victory  and  defeat,  and  there 

The  combatants  with  rage  most  horrible 
Strove,  and  their  ejres  started  widi  cracking  stare. 
And  impotent  their  tongues  they  loll'd  into  &e  air. 

xvn. 

Flaodd  and  feamy,  like  a  mad  dog's  hanging ; 
Want,  and  Moon^nadness,  and  die  Pest's  swift  bane ; 
When  its  shafts  smite—while  yet  its  bow  is  twang- 
ing— 
Have  each  their  mark  and  sign— some  ghastly  stain; 
And  this  was  thine,  O  War!  of  hate  and  pain 
Thou  lothed  slave.    I  saw  all  shapes  of  death 
And  minister'd  to  many,  o'er  die  plain. 
While  carnage  in  the  sunbeam's  warmth  did  seedie. 
Till  twiUght  o'er  the  east  wove  her  serenest  wreadL 

xvm. 

The  few  who  yet  survived,  resolute  and  firm 
Around  me  feught    At  the  decline  of  day 
Winding  above  the  mountain's  snowy  term 
New  banners  shone :  they  quiver'd  in  the  ray 
Of  the  sun's  unseen  orb— ere  night  the  amy 
Of  ftesh  troops  hemm'd  us  in— of  those  brave  bands 

1  soon  survived  alone— and  now  I  ky 
Vanquish'd  and  faint,  the  grasp  of  bloody  hands 

I  fislt,  aiid  saw  on  high  the  glare  of  felling  brands: 

XIX. 

When  on  my  fees  a  sudden  terror  came. 
And  they  fled,  scattering— k> !  with  Minless  speed 
A  black  Tartarian  horse  of  giant  ftame 
Comes  trampling  o'er  the  dead,  the  living  Ueed 
Beneath  the  hoofe  of  that  tremendous  steed. 
On  which,  like  to  an  Angel,  robed  in  white. 
Sate  one  waving  a  sword ;— the  hosts  recede 
And  fly,  as  through  their  rsnks  with  awftd  might, 
Sweeps  in  the  shadow  of  eve  that  PhaAtom  swift 
snd  bright ; 

XX. 

And  its  path  made  a  solitude.— I  rose 
And  msirk'd  its  coming:  it  relax'd  ill  course 
As  it  approach'd  me,  and  the  vrind  that  flows 
Hiroagh  ni|^  boreacoents  to  mine  ear  whose  ferce 
Might  create  sodles  in  death — the  Tartar  horse 
Ptosed,  and  I  saw  theshape  its  might  which swajr'd. 
And  heard  her  musical  pants,  like  the  sweet  source 
Of  waten  in  the  desert,  as  die  said, 
**  Mount  with  me,  Laoo,  iiow.'*-^I  rapidly  obeyU 
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XXL 
Umb:  "Away!  awiy!"  the  cried,  and  ftretdi'd 

hertWoid 
Am  'twere  a  tooorge  over  the  oooner'a  head, 
And  lightly  shook  the  reins: — ^We  spake  no  word, 
But  like  the  vapor  of  die  tempest  fled 
Over  the  plain ;  her  dark  hair  was  dispread 
r-     like  the  pine's  locks  upon  the  lingering  blast; 
Over  mine  eyes  its  shadowy  strings  it  spread, 
FitAilly,  and  the  hills  and  streams  fled  fast, 
Ai  o'er  their  glimmering  forms  the  8teed*s  broad 
shadow  past 

xxn. 

And  his  hoo6  ground  the  rocks  to  fire  and  dust. 
His  strong  sides  made  the  torrents  rise  in  spray ; 
And  turbulence,  as  of  a  whirlwind's  gust. 
Surrounded  us ; — and  still  away !  away ! 
Through  the  desert  night  we  sped,  while  she  alway 
Gazed  on  a  mountain  which  we  near'd,  whose  crest 
Crown'd  with  a  marble  ruin,  in  the  ray 
Of  the  obscure  stars  gleam'd  ^— its  rugged  breast 
Hie  steed  strain'd  up,  and  then  his  impulse  did  arrest 

xxni. 

A  rocky  hill  which  overhung  the  Ocean : — 
From  that  lone  ruin,  when  the  steed  that  panted 
Paused,  might  be  heard  the  murmur  of  the  motion 
Of  waters,  as  in  spots  for  ever  haunted 
By  the   choicest  winds  of  Heaven,  which  are 

enchanted 
To  music,  b^  the  wand  of  Solitude, 
That  wizard  wild,  and  the  fkr  tents  implanted 
Upon  the  plain,  be  seen  by  those  who  stood 
Hience  marking  the  dark  shore  of  Ocean's  curved  flood. 

XXIV. 

One  moment  these  were  heard  and  seen— another 
Past;  and  the  two  who  stood  beneath  that  night, 
Each  only  heard,  or  saw,  or  felt  the  other; 
At  from  the  lofty  steed  she  did  alight 
Cjrtbna  (for,  from  the  eyes  whose  deepest  light 
Of  love  and  sadness  made  my  lips  feel  pale 
Widi  influence  strange  of  moumfullest  delight, 
My  own  sweet  Cythna  look'd),  with  joy  did  quail, 
And  felt  her  strength  in  tears  of  human  weakneaB  fidl 

XXV. 

And,  for  a  space  in  my  embrace  she  rested. 
Her  head  on  my  unquiet  heart  reposing. 
While  my  faint  aims  her  languid  frame  invested 
At  length  she  look'd  on  me,  and  half  undosing 
Her  tremulous  lips,  said :  **  Friend,  diy  bands  were 

losing 
The  battle,  as  I  stood  before  the  King 
In  bonds.^ — ^I  burst  them  dien,  and  swifUy  choosing 
The  time,  did  seize  a  Tartar's  sword,  and  spring 
Upon  hii  hmse,  and  swiA  as  on  the  whirlwind's  wing, 

XXVI. 
**  Have  thou  and  I  been  borne  beyond  pnrnier, 
And  we  are  here." — ^Then  turning  to  the  steed. 
She  press'd  the  white  moon  on  his  fiontwith  pure 
And  roae-like  lips,  and  many  a  fragrant  weed 
From  the  green  ruin  pluck'd,  that  he  might  feed ; — 
Bat  I  to  a  stone  seat  that  Maiden  led. 
And  kissing  her  fiiir  eyes,  said,  *Thou  hast  need 
Of  rest,"  and  I  heap'd  up  Ifae  oouner's  bed 
.  In  agiMD  Doavf  nook,  withomiiitdiiflowfen  diqinad. 


xxvn. 

Wifliin  that  ruin,  where  a  shatter'd  portal 
Looks  to  the  eastern  stars,  abandon'd  now 
By  man,  to  be  the  home  of  things  immortal. 
Memories,  like  awfiil  ghosts  which  come  and  go.' 
And  must  inherit  all  he  builds  below. 
When  he  is  gone,  a  hall  stood ;  o'er  whose  roof 
Fair  clinging  weeds  with  ivy  pale  did  grow. 
Qasptng  its  gray  rents  with  a  verdurous  wooC 
A  hanging  dome  of  leaves,  a  canopy  moon-prooC 


xxvm. 

The  autumnal  winds,  as  if  speQ-bound,  had  mads 
A  natural  couch  of  leaves  in  that  recess. 
Which  seasons  none  disturb'd,  but  in  the  shade 
Of  flowering  parasites,  did  spring  love  to  dress 
With  their  sweet  blooms  the  wintry  lonetineM 
Of  those  dead  leaves,  shedding  their  stars,  whene'er 
The  wandering  wind  her  nurslings  might  cares; 
Whose  intertwining  fingers  ever  there. 
Made  music  wild  and  sofl  that  fill'd  the  listening  air 

XXDL 

We  know  not  where  we  go,  or  what  sweet  dream 
May  pilot  us  through^ caverns  strange  and  fior 
Of  far  and  pathless  passion,  while  the  stream 
Of  life  our  bark  doth  on  its  whirlpoob  bear. 
Spreading  swiA  wings  as  sails  to  the  dim  air; 
Nor  should  we  seek  to  know,  so  the  devolioo 
Of  love  and  gentle  thoughts  be  heard  still  then 
Louder  and  louder  from  the  utmost  Ocean 
Of  universal  life,  attuning  its  commotioiL 

XXX. 

To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure !  Oblivion  wnjit 
Our  spirits,  and  the  fearful  overthrow 
Of  public  hope  was  from  our  being  snapt. 
Though  linked  years  had  bound  it  there;  for  now 
A  power,  a  thirst  a  knowledge,  which,  below 
All  thoughts,  like  light  beyond  the  atmosphere, 
Clothing  its  clouds  with  grace,  doth  ever  flow. 
Came  on  us.  as  we  sate  in  silence  there. 
Beneath  the  golden  stars  of  the  clear  azure  air. 

XXXL 

In  silence  which  doth  follow  talk  that  causes 
The  baflled  heart  to  speak  with  sighs  and  teaii, 
When  wildering  passion  swalloweth  up  the  paum 
Of  inexpressive  speech  .• — the  youthfol  years 
Which  we  together  past  their  hopes  and  fean; 
The  blood  itself  which  ran  within  our  frames, 
That  likeness  of  the  features  which  endean 
The  thoughts  express'd  by  them,  our  very  namei, 
And  all  the  winged  hours  which  speechless  meottiy 
claims, 

xxxn. 

Had  found  a  vdce : — and  ere  that  voice  did  paai, 
The  night  grew  damp  and  dim,  and  through  a  rent 
Of  the  rum  where  we  sate,  from  the  morass, 
A  wandering  meteor  by  some  wild  wind  sent, 
Hung  high  in  the  green  dome,  to  which  it  lent 
A  fiunt  and  pallid  lustre;  while  the  song 
Of  blasts,  in  which  its  blue  hair  quivering  bent, 
Strew'd  strangest  sounds  the  moving  leaves  amoof, 
A  wmdraiia  U|^t  flie  aouod  aa  of  a  spirits  loqgae 
S7e 
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Tlie  meteor  ihow'd  ibe  leeyef  on  whidh  we  aUe, 
And  Cytfana*!  glowing  mrms,  tnd  the  diick  ties 
Of  her  eoft  hair,  which  bent  with  gsther'd  weight 
Mf  neck  near  hen,  her  dark  and  deepening  eyes, 
^Vhich,  as  twin  phantoms  of  one  star  diat  Ues 
O^er  a  dim  well,  move,  though  the  star  reposes, 
Swam  in  our  mate  and  liquid  ecstasies, 
Her  marble  brow,  and  eager  lips,  like  roses, 
With  dieir  own  fiagpnance  pale,  which  spring  bat  half 
imdoses. 

XXXIV. 
the  meteor  to  its  fiir  morass  retum*d : 
Tlie  beating  of  our  Teins  one  interval 
Made  still ;  and  then  I  felt  the  blood  that  bam*d 
Within  her  frame,  mingle  with  mine,  and  fiill 
Aroond  my  heart  like  fire ;  and  over  all 
A  mist  was  spread,  the  sickness  of  a  deep 
And  speeefaless  swoon  of  joy,  as  might  be&U 
Two  disunited  spirits  when  they  leap 
la  oniao  fion  this  earth's  obscure  and  fading  sleep. 

XXXV. 
Was  it  one  moment  that  confounded  thus 
An  thought,  all  sense,  all  feeling,  into  one 
Unutterable  power,  which  shielded  us 
Even  from  our  own  cold  looks,  when  we  had  gone 
Into  a  wide  and  wild  oblivion 
Of  tomult  and  of  tenderness  f  or  now 
Had  ages,  such  as  make  the  moon  and  sun. 
The  seasons,  and  mankind  their  changes  know, 
Left  fear  and  time  unfelt  by  us  alone  below  f 


XXXVI. 
I  know  not  What  are  kisses  whose  fire  clasps 
Tlie  failing  heart  in  languishment,  or  limb 
Twined  within  limb  ?  or  the  quick  djring  gasps 
Of  the  life  meeting,  when  the  faint  eyes  swim 
Through  tears  of  a  wide  mist  boundless  and  dim. 
In  one  caress  7  What  is  the  strong  control 
Which  leads  the  heart  that  dizzy  steep  to  climb. 
Where  tkr  over  the  world  those  vapors  roll. 
Which  Uend  two  restless  frames  in  one  reposing  soul? 

xxxvn. 

It  is  the  shadow  which  doth  float  unseen. 
Bat  not  unfelt,  o*er  blind  mortality. 
Whose  divine  darkness  fled  not.  from  that  green 
And  lone  recess,  where  kpt  in  peace  did  lie 
Our  linked  frames ;  till,  from  the  changing  sky. 
That  night  and  still  another  day  hod  fled ; 
And  then  I  saw  and  felt    The  moon  was  high, 
And  clouds,  as  of  a  coming  storm,  were  spread 
Under  its  orb,— loud  winds  were  gathering  overhead. 

xxxvm. 

CpbiUL*»  sweet  lips  seem*d  lurid  in  the  moon. 
Her  feirest  limbs  with  the  night  wind  were  chill. 
And  her  dark  tresses  were  all  loosely  strewn 
O^er  her  pale  bosom :— all  within  was  still. 
And  the  sweet  peace  of  joy  did  almost  fill 
The  depth  o£  her  onfethomable  look  i— 
And  we  sate  calmly,  though  that  roclqr  hill, 
Hie  waves  contending  in  its  caverns  strook, 
Fsr  they  fiireknew  the  storm,  and  the  gray  n 


XXXIX. 

There  we  tmheeding  sate,  in  the  oommunioo 
Of  interchanged  vows,  which,  with  a  rite 
Of  feith  mostsweet  and  sacred,  stamp'd  our  onioiL'— 
Few  were  the  living  hearts  which  could  unite 
like  ouTi,  or  celebrate  a  bridal  night 
With  such  close  sympathies,  fer  they  had  sprang 
From  linked  youth,  and  from  the  gentle  might 
Of  eaiiiest  love,  dehi/d  and  cher^'d  long. 
Which  common  hopes  and  fears  made,  like  a  tempest 
strong. 

XL 

And  such  is  Nature's  law  divine,  lSba%  tfiose 
Who  grow  together  cannot  choose  bat  love. 
If  feidi  or  custom  do  not  interpose. 
Or  common  slavery  mar  what  else  might  move 
All  gentlest  thoughfei ;  as  in  the  sacred  grove 
Which  shades  the  springs  of  iEthk>pian  NUe, 
That  tiving  tree,  which,  if  the  arrowy  dove 
Strike  wi^  her  shadow,  shrinks  in  fear  awfaila» 
But  its  own  knidred  leaves  clasps  while  the  sanbatmi 
smile; 

XII. 
And  clings  to  them,  when  darkness  may  diwevi 
The  close  caresses  of  all  duller  plants 
Which  bloom  on  the  wide  earth— thos  we  for  ever 
Were  link'd.  for  love  had  nurst  us  in  the  haunts 
Where  knowledge,  from  its  secret  source,  enchants 
Toung  hearts  with  the  fifesh  music  of  its  springing. 
Ere  yet  its  gaiher'd  flood  feeds  human  vranis. 
As  the  great  Nile  feeds  Eg3rpt ;  ever  flinging 
Light  on  d^e  woven  boughs  which  o'er  its  waves  are 
swinging. 

XLn. 

The  tones  of  Cythna's  voice  like  echoes  were 
Of  those  fer  murmuring  streams;  they  rose  and  fell, 
Mix'd  with  mine  own  in  the  tempestuous  air« — 
And  so  we  sate,  until  our  talk  befell 
Of  the  late  ruin,  swiA  and  horrible. 
And  how  those  seeds  of  hope  might  yet  be  sown* 
Whose  fruit  is  evil's  mortal  poison :  well. 
For  us,  this  ruin  made  a  watch-tower  lone. 
Bat  Cythna's  eyes  look'd  feint,  and  now  two  dii^ 
were  gone 

XLHI. 
Since  she  had  food : — therefore  I  did  awaken 
The  Tartar  steed,  who,  from  his  ebon  mane. 
Soon  as  the  clinging  slumbers  he  had  shaken 
Bent  his  thin  head  to  seek  the  brazen  rein, 
Following  me  obediently ;  with  pain 
Of  heart,  so  deep  and  dread,  that  one  caress. 
When  lips  and  heart  refuse  to  part  again. 
Till  they  have  told  their  fill,  could  scarce  express 
The  angutth  of  her  mute  and  fearful  tenderness. 

XUV. 
Cythna  beheld  me  part,  as  I  bestrode 
lliat  willing  steed — the  tempest  and  the  night. 
Which  gave  my  path  its  safety  as  I  rode 
Down  &e  ravine  of  rocks,  did  soon  unite. 
The  darkness  and  the  tumult  of  their  might 
Borne  on  all  winds. — ^Far  through  the  streaming  iita 
Floating  at  intervals  the  garments  vdiite 
Of  Cy&ia  gleam'd,  and  her  voice  once  again 
Came  to  me  on  die  gost,  and  soon  I  reiOb'd  i^  plain. 


ao 
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XLV. 
1  dreaded  not  the  tempest,  nor  did  he 
Who  bore  me,  but  his  eyeballi  wide  and  red 
Tom'd  on  the  lightning's  cleft  exultingly ; 
And  when  the  earth  beneath  hii  tamelen  tread, 
^ook  with  the  nillen  thimdor,  he  would  apread 
His  nostrils  to  the  blast,  and  joyously 
Mock  the  fierce  peal  widi  neighings ; — thus  we  sped 
O'er  the  lit  plain,  and  soon  I  could  descry 
Where  Death  and  Fire  had  gorged  the  spoil  of  victory. 

XLVI. 
There  was  a  desolate  village  m  a  wood. 
Whose  bloom-inwoven  leaves  now  scattering  fed 
The  hungry  storm ;  it  was  a  place  of.  blood, 
A  heap  of  hearthless  walls ,"— the  flames  were  dead 
Within  those  dwellings  now, — ^the  life  had  fled 
From  all  those  corpses  now,— but  the  wide  sky 
Flooded  with  lightning  was  ribb*d  overhead 
By  the  black  rsJlers,  and  around  did  lie 
Women,  and  babes,  and  men,  slaughter'd  confusedly. 

XLVn. 
Beside  the  fountain  in  the  market-place 
Dismounting,  I  beheld  those  corpses  stare 
Widi  homy  eyes  upon  each  other's  face. 
And  on  the  earth  and  on  the  vacant  air, 
And  upon  me,  close  to  the  waters  where 
I  stoop'd  to  slake  my  thirst ;— I  shrank  to  taste. 
For  the  salt  bitterness  of  blood  was  there ; 
But  tied  the  steed  beside,  and  sought  in  haste 
If  any  yet  survived  amid  that  ghastly  waste. 

xLvra. 

No  living  thing  was  there  beside  one  woman. 
Whom  I  found  wandering  in  the  sureeti,  and  she 
Was  wither'd  from  a  likeness  of  aught  human 
Into  a  flend,  by  some  strange  misery : 
Soon  as  she  heard  my  steps  she  leap'd  on  roe. 
And  ^lued  her  burning  lips  to  mine,  and  laugh'd 
With  a  loud,  long,  and  frantic  laugh  of  glee. 
And  cried,  **  Now,  Mortal,  thou  host  deeply  quaflTd 
The  Plague^s  blue  kisses — soon  millions  shall  pledge 
the  draught ! 

XLIX. 
"  My  name  is  Pestilence — this  busom  dry. 
Once  fed  two  babes — a  sister  and  a  brother — 
When  I  came  home,  one  in  the  blood  did  lie 
Of  three  death-wounds — the  flames  had  ate  the  other! 
Since  then  I  have  no  longer  been  a  mother. 
But  I  am  Pestilence ; — ^hither  and  thither 
I  flit  about,  that  I  may  slay  and  smother ; — 
All  lips  which  I  have  kisB'd  must  surely  wither. 
But  Death's — if  thou  art  he,  we'll  go  to  work  together! 


**  What  seek'st  thou  here?  the  moonlight  comes  in 

flashes^ — 
The  dew  is  rising  dankly  from  the  dell — 
T  will  moisten  her !  and  thou  shalt  see  the  gashes 
■  In  my  sweet  boy,  now  full  of  worms—but  tell 
First  what  thou  seek'st"—^  I  seek  fbr  food."— ••  Tis 

weU, 
Thou  shalt  have  food ;  Famine,  my  paramour. 
Waits  for  us  at  the  feast— cruel  and  fell 
Is  Famine,  but  he  drives  not  from  his  door 
Those  whom  these  lips  have  kiss'd,  alone.  No  more, 

00  more!" 


U. 
As  thus  she  spake,  she  grasp'd  me  with  flie  straigth 
Of  madness,  and  by  many  a  ruin'd  hearth 
She  led,  and  over  many  a  corpse  .*— «t  length 
We  came  to  a  lone  hut,  where  on  the  eai^ 
Which  made  its  floor,  she  in  her  ^basdy  vaUk 
Gathering  fhnn  all  those  homes  now  desolate, 
Had  piled  three  heaps  of  loaves,  making  a  deaidi 
Among  the  dead — ^round  which  she  set  in  stale 
A  ring  of  cold,  stiflfbabes ;  silent  and  stark  they  ala. 

Ul. 

She  leap'd  upon  a  pile,  and  lifled  high 
Her  mad  looks  to  the  Ughtning,  and  cried:  "Est! 
Share  the  great  feast — to-morrow  we  must  die!" 
And  then  ^e  spum'd  the  loaves  with  her  pale  feet 
Towards  her  bloodless  guests ;— that  sight  to  msei, 
Mine  ejres  and  my  heart  ached,  and  but  that  die 
Who  loved  me,  did  with  absent  looks  deibat 
Despair,  I  might  have  raved  in  sympathy ; 
But  now  I  took  the  food  that  woman  oiier'd  me; 

un. 

And  vainly  having  with  her  madness  striven 
If  I  might  win  her  to  return  with  me, 
iXsparted.    In  the  eastern  beams  of  Heaven 
The  lightning  now  grew  pallid — ^rapidly. 
As  by  the  shore  of  die  tempestuous  sea 
The  dark  steed  bora  me,  and  the  nwnntwin  gnf 
Soon  echoed  to  his  hoofe,  and  I  eould  see 
Cythna  among  the  rocks,  where  die  alway 
Had  sate,  with  anxious  eyes  fix'd  on  the  lingering  dtj. 

UV. 
And  joy  was  ours  to  meet :  she  was  most  pale^ 
Famish'd,  and  wet  and  weary,  so  I  cast 
My  arms  around  her,  lest  her  steps  should  feil 
As  to  our  home  we  went,  and  thus  embiBced, 
Her  full  heart  seem'd  a  deeper  joy  to  taste 
Than  e'er  the  prosperous  know ;  the  steed  beUod 
Trod  peacefully  along  the  mountain  waste. 
We  reached  our  home  ere  morning  could  unbind 
Night's  latest  veil,  and  on  our  bridal  couch  reclmsd. 

LV. 
Her  chill'd  heart  having  cherish'd  in  my  bosom. 
And  sweetest  kisses  past,  we  two  did  ^are 
Our  peaceful  meal :— as  an  autumnal  bloasom 
Which  spreads  its  shrunk  leaves  in  the  sonny  air, 
After  cold  showers,  like  rainbows  woven  there, 
Thus  in  her  lips  and  cheeks  the  vital  spirit 
Mantled,  and  in  her  ejres,  an  atmosphere 
Of  health,  and  hope ;  and  ^rrow  laiignish'd  near  it 
And  fear,  and  all  that  dark  despondence  doth  inherit 
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^p  we  nte  jojroiis  u  the  morning  ray 
Which  tod  upon  the  wrecki  of  night  and  ttorm 
Now  lingering  on  the  winds ;  Ught  ain  did  play 
Among  the  dewy  weeds,  the  ran  wai  warm. 
And  we  sate  link'd  in  the  inwoven  charm 
Of  conveiae  and  careMee  sweet  and  deep, 
gpeediless  caresses,  talk  that  might  disarm 
Time,  though  he  wield  the  darts  d*  death  and  sleep, 
And  tboee  thrice  mortal  barbs  in  his  own  poison  steep. 

n. 

I  told  her  of  my  sofierings  and  my  madness. 
And  bow,  awaken*d  fiom  that  dreamy  mood 
Bjr  liber^s  uprise,  the  strength  of  gladness 
Cime  to  my  spirit  in  my  solimde ; 
And  all  that  now  I  was,  while  tean  parroed 
Each  other  down  her  fidr  and  listening  cheek 
Fsst  M  the  thooghti  which  fed  them,  like  a  flood 
From  simbright  dales ;  and  when  I  ceased  to  speak, 
Har  accents  soft  and  sweet  the  passing  air  did  wake. 

m. 

9ke  told  me  a  strange  tale  of  strange  endurance, 
like  broken  memories  of  many  a  heart 
Woven  into  one ;  to  which  no  firm  anurance. 
So  wild  were  they,  could  her  own  ftith  impart 
She  said  that  not  a  tear  did  dare  to  start 
From  the  swoln  brain,  and  that  her  thoughts  were 

firm 
When  fiom  all  mortal  hope  she  did  depart, 
Bone  by  those  slaves  across  the  Ocean's  term, 
And  that  she  reacfa'd  the  port  without  one  fiwr  infirm. 

IV. 

One  was  she  among  many  there,  the  thralls 
Of  the  ooki  Tyrant's  cruel  lust :  and  they 
laugh'd  mournfully  in  those  polluted  haUs; 
But  she  was  calm  and  sad,  musing  alway 
On  loftiest  enterprise,  till  on  a  day 
llie  Tyrant  heard  her  singing  to  her  lute 
A  wild,  and  sad,  and  spirit-thrilling  lay. 
Like  winds  that  die  in  wastes— one  moment  mute 
IW  evil  thoughts  it  made,  which  did  his  breast  pollute. 


Etoo  when  he  saw  her  wondrous  loveliness, 
Obe  moment  to  great  Nature's  sacred  power 
He  bent,  and  was  no  kmger  poanonleas ; 
But  when  he  bade  her  to  his  secret  bower 
Be  borne  a  loveless  victim,  and  she  tore 
Her  locks  in  agony,  and  her  words  of  flame 
And  mightier  looks  avail'd  not ;  then  he  bore 
Again  his  load  of  slavery,  and  became 
A  kin^  a  heartless  beast,  a  pageant  and  a  namai 


VL 
She  feoM  me  what  a  lothesome  agony 
Is  that  when  selfishness  mocks  love's  delif^t, 
Foul  as  in  dreams  most  fearftil  imagery 
To  dally  with  the  moving  dead— that  ni^t 
All  torture,  fear,  or  horror  made  seem  li^t. 
Which  thesouldreamsor  knows,  and  when  the  day 
Shone  on  her  awftil  frenxy,  from  the  sight 
Where  like  a  Spirit  in  fleshly  chains  she  lay 
Stmgs^ing,  aghast  and  pale  the  Tarrant  fled  away 

VIL 
Her  madness  was  a  beam  of  light,  a  power 
Which  dawn'd  dmmgh  the  reotsoulf  and  woida  it 

g»ve. 
Gestures  and  looks,  such  as  in  wfairiwinds  bova 
Which  might  not  be  withstood,  whence  none  ooold 

save 
All  who  approach'd  their  sphere,  like  some  calm 

wave 
Vex'd  into  whirlpool  by  the  chasms  beneafli ; 
And  sympathy  made  each  attendant  slave 
Fearless  and  firee,  and  they  began  to  breathe 
Deep  cuises,  like  die  voice  of  flames  &r  underneath. 

vm. 

The  King  felt  pale  upon  his  noonday  throne : 
At  night  two  slaves  he  to  her  chamber  sent. 
One  was  a  green  and  wrinkled  eunuch,  grown 
From  human  shape  into  an  instrument 
Of  all  things  ill— distorted,  bow'd  and  bent 
The  other  was  a  wretch  firam  inftncy 
Made  dumb  by  poison ;  who  naught  knew  or  meant 
But  to  obey :  fiiom  the  fire4slee  came  he, 
A  diver  lean  and  strong,  of  Oman's  coral  sea. 

IX. 
They  bore  her  to  a  bark,  and  the  swift  stroke 
Of  nlent  rowers  dove  the  Uue  moonlight  aeas. 
Until  upon  their  path  the  morning  broke ; 
They  anchor'd  then,  where,  be  there  calm  or  braese. 
The  gloomiest  of  the  drear  Symplegades 
Shakes  with  the  sleepless  surge  ^—the  iEdiiop  there 
Wound  his  long  arms  around  her,  and  with  kneea 
like  iron  clasp'd  her  feet,  and  plunged  with  her 
Among  the  ckising  waves  out  of  the  boundless  ai& 


**  Swift  as  an  eagle  stooping  firmi  the  plain 
Of  morning  light,  into  some  shadowy  wood. 
He  plunged  through  the  green  silence  ef  the  i 
Through  many  a  cavern  which  die  eternal  flood 
Had  scoop'd,  as  dark  lain  for  its  menster  brood ; 
And  among  mighty  shapes  which  fled  in  wonder. 
And  among  mightier  shadows  which  purraed 
His  heels,  he  wound :  until  die  dark  rocks  under 
He  touch'da  golden  chain—asound  arose  like  thunder. 

XL 
*  A  stimning  dang  ef  massive  bolts  redoubling 
Beneath  the  deep— a  bunt  of  waten  driven 
As  fiom  the  roots  of  the  sea,  raging  and  bubbling 
And  in  that  roof  of  crags  a  space  vras  riven 
ThroQ^  which  diewshsoe  the  emerald  beams  of 

heaven. 
Shot  Ihrou^  die  lines  of  many  waves  inwoven. 
Like  aonli^  thraogh  acacia  woods  at  even, 
Hwmii^  which,  his  way  the  diver  having  doveiv 
Fsst  like  a  spaik  sent  up  oat  of  a  burning  oven. 
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«  And  then,**  die  lud,  «*  he  laid  me  in  a  cave 
AboTe  the  waten,  bf  diat  chann  of  tea, 
A  foantain  nnmd  and  vast,  in  which,  the  wave 
Impmon'd,  boO'd  and  leap'd  perpetually, 
Down  which,  one  momem  resting,  he  did  flee. 
Winning  the  advene  depth ;  that  spacious  cell 
Like  an  npaithric  temple  wide  and  high. 
Whose  aery  dome  is  inaccessible. 
Was  pierced  with  one  round  cleft  through  which  fbe 
I  fell 


xm. 

*  Below,  the  fimnlain's  brink  was  richly  paven 
With  the  deep*s  wealth,  ooial,  and  peari,  and  sand 
LBte  spangling  gold,  and  purple  shells  engraven 
Witfi  mystic  legends,  by  no  mortal  hand 
Left  ^re,  when  thronging  to  the  moon's  command, 
The  gathering  waves  rent  the  Hesperian  gate 
Of  mountains,  and  on  such  bright  floor  did  stand 
Columns,  and  shapes  like  statues,  and  the  state 

Of  knigtess  ifaroiies,  which  Earth  did  in  her  heart 
creale. 

HV. 
**  The  fiend  of  madness  which  had  made  its  pray 
Of  oqr  poor  heart,  was  Inll'd  to  sleep  awhile  : 
Tliere  was  an  interval  of  many  a  day. 
And  a  sea  eagle  brought  me  food  the  while. 
Whose  nest  was  built  in  that  untrodden  isle. 
And  who,  to  be  the  jaikr  had  been  taught. 
Of  that  strange  dungeon ;  as  a  friend  whose  smile 
Uka  lig^t  and  rest  at  mora  and  even  is  sou^^t, 

That  wild  bird  was  to  me,  till  madnea  misery  brought 

XV. 
**  The  misery  of  a  madness  sk>w  and  creeping. 
Which  made  the  earth  seem  fire,  the  sea  seem  air, 
And  the  white  douds  of  noon  which  oft  were 

sleeping. 
In  the  blue  heaven  so  beautiful  and  foir, 
like  hosts  of  ghastly  shadows  hovering  there ; 
And  the  sea-eagle  k)ok*d  a  fiend,  who  bore 
Thy  mangled  limbs  for  food ! — thus  all  things  were 
Tranafoim'd  into  the  agony  which  I  wore 
Even  as  a  poison*d  robe  aroond  my  bosom's  core 

XVL 
**  Again  I  knew  the  day  and  night  fost  fledng. 
The  eagle,  and  the  fountain,  and  the  air; 
Another  firenzy  came — there  seem'd  a  being 
Within  me — a  strange  load  my  heart  did  bear, 
As  if  some  living  thing  had  made  its  lair 
Even  in  the  fountains  of  my  lifo : — a  long 
And  wondrous  vision  wrought  fiom  my  despair. 
Then  grew,  hke  sweet  reality  among 
Dim  visionary  woea,  an  unreposing  throng. 

xvn. 

"  Bfedionghf  I  was  about  to  be  a  moihei'— 
Mondi  after  menth  went  by,  and  still  I  dream'd 
Tliat  we  should  soon  be  all  to  ooe  another, 
I  and  ray  chiki ;  and  still  new  poises  seem'd 
To  beat  beside  my  heart,  and  stai  I  deem'd 
There  was  a  babe  within — and  when  the  rain 
Of  winter  through  the  rifted  oavera  stream'd, 
Melhought,  after  a  lapse  of  lingering  pain, 
I  saw  that  kively  shape   which  near  my  heart  had 


xvni. 

«•  It  was  a  babe,  bemtiful  fiom  iM  biift^ 
It  was  like  thee,  dear  love !  its  eyes  were  fluas. 
Its  brow,  its  lips,  and  so  upon  the  earth 
It  laid  its  fingers,  as  now  rest  on  mine 
Thine  own  bebved . — 'twas  a  dream  dirins ; 
Even  to  remember  how  it  fled,  bow  swift. 
How  utteriy,  might  make  the  heart  repine,— 
Though 't  was  a  dream." — Then  Cythna  did  uplift 
Her  looks  on  mine,  as  if  some  doubt  she  sought  is 
shift: 

XIX. 
A  doubt  which  would  not  flee,  a  tendemsss 
Of  questioning  grieC  a  source  of  thronging  tssn; 
Which,  having  past,  as  one  whom  sobs  oppnsl, 
She  spoke :  **  Yes,  in  the  wilderness  of  yean 
Her  memory,  aye,  like  a  green  home  appear^ 
She  suck'd  her  fill  even  at  this  breast,  sweet  lofre. 
For  many  months.    I  had  no  mortal  fears ; 
Methought  I  felt  her  lips  and  breath  approver- 
It  was  a  human  thing  which  to  my  bosom  cbvs. 

XX. 

•>I  watcVd  the  dawn  of  her  first  smDea,  and  torn 
When  lenith-stars  were  trembling  on  the  wsts, 
Or  when  the  beams  of  the  invisible  moon. 
Or  sun,  ftom  many  a  prism  within  die  cave, 
Their  gem-bom  shadows  to  the  water  gave. 
Her  looks  would  hunt  them,  and  with  oaiqmad 

hand, 
From  the  swift  lights  which  mi^it  diat  foolMB 

pave. 
She  woukl  mark  one,  and  laugh,  wheo  diat  en 


Slighting,  it  lingered  there,  and  could  not  undeirtiDi 

XXI. 
"  Mefliought  her  VxIkM  began  to  talk  widi  me; 
And  no  articulate  sounds,  but  something  sweet 
Her  lips  woukl  frame,— so  sweet  it  couM  not  be. 
That  it  was  meaningless :  her  touch  would  aeec 
Mine,  and  our  pulses  calmly  flow  and  beat 
In  response  while  we  slept ;  and  on  a  day 
When  I  was  happiest  in  that  strange  retreat, 
With  heaps  of  golden  shells  we  two  did  plsyr- 
Both  infonts,  weaving  wings  for  time's  perpetnsi  mtif. 

xxn. 

*■  Ere  night,  methought,  her  waning  eyes  wsn 

grown 
Weary  with  joy,  and,  tired  with  our  delight. 
We,  on  the  earth,  like  sister  twins  lay  down 
On  one  fair  mother's  bosom ; — ftom  that  nighf 
She  fled ; — like  those  illusiona  clear  and  bright, 
Which  dwell  in  lakes,  when  the  red  moon  on  high 
Pftuse  ere  it  wakens  tempest;— and  her  flight, 
Though  'twas  the  death  of  brainless  phanisif, 
Tet  smole  my  fonesome  heart  more  than  all  missry. 

xxin. 

"It  seem'd  that  in  the  dreary  night,  the  diver 
Who  brought  me  thither,  came  again,  and  bore 
My  child  away.    I  saw  the  waters  quiver, 
Wlien  he  so  swiftly  sunk,  as  once  before  : 
Then  morning  came    it  shone  even  as  of  yors, 
Bot  I  was  changed — the  very  lifo  was  gone 
Out  of  my  heart — ^I  wasted  more  and  more. 
Day  after  day,  and  ritting  there  akme, 
Vez'd  Ifae  iwnnstant  waves  with  my  perpetasl  meas 
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XXIV. 
"I  WM  DO  longer  mad,  and  yet  metfaonc^t 
My  bffcarti  were  iwolnand  changed  >— ineveiy  vein 
The  blood  stood  itill  one  moment,  while  that  thought 
Wta  paMing — ^with  a  gush  of  sickening  pain 
It  ebb'd  eren  to  its  wither*d  springs  again : 
When  my  wan  eyes  in  stem  resolve  I  tom'd 
lYom  that  most  strange  delusion,  which  would  fiun 
Have  waked  the  drsam  for  which  my  spirit  yeam'd 
With  more  than  human  love^ — then  left  it  unretum*d. 

XXV. 

'So,  now  my  reason  was  restored  to  me, 

I  struggled  with  that  dream,  which,  like  a  beast 

Most  fierce  and  beauteous,  in  my  memory 

Had  made  its  lair,  and  on  n^  heart  did  feast ; 

But  an  that  cave  and  all  its  shapes  possest 

Bf  thoughts  which  could  not  fade,  renewed  each  one 

Some  nnile,  some  look,  some  gesture  which  had 

blest 
Me  heretofore:  I,  atting  there  alone, 
fei'd  the  inoonstant  waves  with  my  perpetual  moan. 

XXVI. 

" l^me  post,  I  know  not  whether  months  or  years; 
For  day,  nor  night,  nor  change  of  seasons  niade 
III  note,  but  thoughts  and  unavailing  teais : 
And  I  became  at  last  even  as  a  shade, 
A  smoke,  a  cloud  on  which  the  winds  have  prey*d. 
Till  it  be  thin  as  air;  until,  one  even, 
A  Nautilns  upon  the  fountain  play'd. 
Spreading  his  azure  sail  where  breath  of  Heaven 
Descended   not,  among  the  waves  and  whirlpools 
driven. 

xxvn. 

"  And  when  the  Eagle  came,  that  bvely  thing, 
Oaring  with  rosy  feet  its  silver  boat, 
fled  near  me  as  for  shelter;  on  slow  wing, 
"nie  Eagle,  hovering  o*er  h^  prey,  did  float ; 
Bat  when  he  saw  that  I  with  foar  did  note 
His  porpoee,  profibring  my  own  food  to  him. 
The  eager  plumes  subsided  on  his  throat- 
He  came  where  that  bright  child  of  sea  did  swim, 
And  o'er  it  cast  in  peace  his  shadow  broad  and  dim. 

xxvm. 

"llua  waken'd  me,  it  gave  me  human  strength ; 
And  hope,  I  know  not  whence  or  wherefore,  rose. 
But  I  resumed  my  ancient  powers  at  length ; 
My  spirit  ielt  again  like  one  of  those, 
lAe  thine,  whose  &te  it  is  to  make  the  woes 
Of  human-kind  their  prey — what  was  this  cave  f 
ItB  deep  foundation  no  firm  purpose  knows, 
Immutable,  resistless,  strong  to  save, 
tike  mind  while  yet  it  mocks  the  all-^levouring  grave. 

XXIX. 
"  And  where  was  Laon  T  might  my  heart  be  dead, 
While  dut  &r  dearer  heart  could  move  and  be  f 
Or  whilst  over  the  earth  the  pall  was  spread. 
Which  I  had  sworn  to  rend  ?  I  might  be  firee, 
Could  I  but  win  that  fiiendly  bird  to  me, 
To  bring  me  ropes ;  and  long  in  vain  I  sought 
%  intercourse  of  mutual  imagery 
Of  obiects.  if  such  aid  he  could  be  taught ; 
But  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  boughs,  yet  never  ropes 
he  brought 


XXX. 

-  We  live  in  our  own  world,  and  mine  was  made 
From  glorious  phantasies  of  hope  departed : 
Aye,  we  are  darken'd  with  their  floating  shade, 
Or  cast  a  lustre  on  diem — time  imparted 
Such  power  to  me,  I  became  foarless-hearted. 
My  eye  and  voice  grew  firm,  calm  was  my  mind. 
And  piercing,  like  die  mom,  now  it  has  darted 
Its  lustre  on  all  hidden  things,  behind 
Ton  dim  and  foding  clouds  whidi  load  the  weary  wind. 

XXXI. 
**  My  mind  became  the  book  dirough  which  I  grew 
Wise  in  all  human  wisdom,  and  its  cave. 
Which  like  a  mine  I  rifled  through  and  through, 
To  me  the  keeping  of  its  secrets  gave — 
One  mind,  the  type  of  all,  the  moveless  wave 
Whose  calm  reflects  all  moving  things  that  are. 
Necessity,  and  love,  and  life,  die  grave. 
And  sympathy,  fountains  of  hope  and  foar; 
Justice,  and  truth,  and  time,  and  the  world's  natural 
sphere. 

xxxn. 

**  And  on  the  sand  would  I  make  signs  to  range 
These  woofi,  as  they  were  woven,  of  my  thought ; 
Clear,  elemental  shapes,  whose  smallest  change 
A  subder  language  within  language  wrought : 
The  key  of  truths  which  once  were  dimly  llaoght 
In  old  Crotona ; — and  sweet  melodies 
Of  love,  in  that  lone  solitude  I  caught 
From  mine  own  voice  in  dream,  when  thy  dear  eyes 
Shone  through  my  sleep,  and  did  that  utterance  har- 


xxxm. 

"  Thy  songs  were  winds  whereon  I  fled  at  will, 
As  in  a  winged  chariot,  o'er  the  plain 
Of  crystal  youth :  and  thou  wert  there  to  fill 
My  heart  with  joy,  and  there  we  sate  again 
On  the  gray  margin  of  the  glimmering  main, 
Happy  as  dien,  but  wiser  far,  for  we 
Smiled  on  the  flowery  grave  in  which  were  lain 
Fear,  Faith,  and  Slavery ;  and  mankind  was  free, 
Equal,  and  pure  and  wise,  in  wisdom's  prophecy. 

XXXIV. 

**  For  to  my  vnll  my  fiincies  were  as  slaves 
To  do  their  sweet  and  subtile  ministries ; 
And  oft  from  diat  bright  fountain's  shadowy  waved 
They  would  make  human  throngs  gather  and  rise 
To  combat  with  my  overflowing  eyes. 
And  voice  made  deep  with  passion — thus  I  grew 
Familiar  with  the  shock  and  the  surprise 
And  war  of  earthly  minds,  from  which  I  drew 
The  power  which  has  been  mine  to  finme  their 
thoughts  anew. 

XXXV. 

**  And  thus  my  prison  was  the  populous  eardi-- 
Where  I  saw— even  as  miseiy  dreams  of  mom 
Before  the  east  has  given  its  glory  birth — 
Religion's  pomp  made  desolate  by  the  sconi 
Of  Wisdom's  fiiintest  smile,  and  thrones  upton^ 
And  dwellings  of  mild  people  interspersed 
With  undivided  fields  of  ripening  com. 
And  love  made  free, — a  hope  which  we  have  num 
Even  with  our  blood  and  tears, — ^until  its  glory  hoist 
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XXXVL 

•*AU»iiDtUMt!  tbereiaiome  ncompenw 
For  hope  whoM  fountain  can  be  thiu  profoaiid. 
Even  throfned  Evil's  splendid  impotence, 
Girt  by  its  hell  of  power,  the  secret  sound 
Of  hymns  to  truth  and  freedom — the  dread  bound 
Of  life  and  death  past  fearlessly  and  well. 
Dungeons  wherein  the  high  resolve  is  found, 
Racks  which  degraded  woman's  greatness  tdl« 
And  what  may  else  be  good  and  irresistible. 

xxxvn. 

**  Such  are  the  thoughts  which,  like  the  fires  that  flare 
In  storm-encoropass'd  isles,  we  cherish  yet 
In  this  dark  ruin — such  were  mine  even  there ; 
As  in  its  sleep  some  odorous  violet. 
While  yet  its  leaves  with  nightly  dews  are  wet. 
Breathes  in  prophetic  dreams  of  day's  uprise. 
Or,  as  ere  Scythian  frost  in  fear  has  met 
Spring's  meoengers  descending  from  the  skies, 
Tlie  buds  foreknew  their  life— this  hope  must  ever  rise. 

xxxvnr. 

**  So  years  had  past,  when  sudden  earthquake  rent 
The  depth  of  ocean,  and  the  cavern  crackt 
With  sound,  as  if  the  world's  wide  continent 
Had  fallen  in  univenal  ruin  wrackt ; 
And  through  the  clefl  stream*d  in  one  cataract, 
The  stifling  viraten :— when  I  woke,  the  flood 
Whose  banded  waves  that  crystal  cave  had  sack'd 
Was  ebbing  round  me,  and  my  bright  abode 
Befbre  me  yawn'd— «  chasm,  desert,  and  bare,  and 
broad. 

XXXIX. 

*  Above  me  was  the  sky,  beneath  the  sea : 
I  stood  upon  a  pomt  of  shatter'd  stone. 
And  heard  loose  rocks  rushmg  tumultuoualy 
With  splash  and  shock  into  the  deep— anon 
All  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  wide  and  lone. 
I  felt  that  I  was  free !  the  Ocean«pray 
Quiver'd  beneath  my  feet,  the  broad  Heaven  shone 
Around,  and  in  my  hair  the  winds  did  play 
lingering  as  they  pursued  dieir  unimpeded  way. 

.      XL 
**  My  spirit  moved  upon  the  sea  like  vrind 
Which  round  some  tbymy  cape  will  lag  and  hover, 
Though  it  can  wake  the  still  cloud,  and  unbind 
The  strength  of  tempest :  day  was  almost  over. 
When  through  the  foding  light  I  could  discover 
A  ship  approaching — its  white  sails  were  fed 
With  the  north  wind — its  moving  shade  did  cover 
The  twilight  deep  ^— the  mariners  in  dread 
Cast  anchor  when  they  saw  new  rocks  around  diem 


XLI. 
"  And  when  they  saw  one  flitting  on  a  erag^ 
They  sent  a  boat  to  me ;  the  sailon  row'd 
In  awe  through  many  a  new  and  fearful  jag 
Of  overhanging  rock,  through  which  there  floVd 
The  foam  of  streams  that  cannot  make  abode. 
They  came  and  question'd  me,  but  when  they  heard 
My  voice,  they  became  silent,  and  they  stood 
And  moved  as  men  in  whom  new  love  had  stirr'd 
Haep  thoughts:  so  to  the  ship  we  past  without  a 
word. 


CANTO  VUL 


*■  I  lATi  beside  die  steenman  dm,  and  | 
Upon  the  west,  cried,  *  Spread  die  sails!  behoU! 
The  sinking  moon  is  like  a  watch4ower  blsvK 
Over  the  mountains  yet ,"— the  City  of  Gold 
Ton  Cape  alone  does  from  the  aif^  withhold; 
The  stream  is  fleet—the  north  breathes  iteadilf 
Beneath  the  stars,  they  tremble  widi  the  oold! 
Te  cannot  rest  upon  the  dreary  sea!— 
Haste,  haste  to  the  warm  home  of  happier  dsslinf ! 


**  The  Mariners  obey'd— the  Caplam  stood 
Aloof,  and  whispering  to  the  Pilot,  said, 
<  Alas,  alas!  I  £^  we  are  pursued 
By  wicked  ghosts:  a  Phantom  of  the  Deai 
The  night  before  we  sail'd,  came  to  my  bed 
In  dream,  like  that !'— The  Pilot  then  replied, 
*  It  cannot  be— «he  is  a  human  Maid — 
Her  low  voice  makes  you  weep— die  is  waa»  hait, 
Or  daughter  of  high  birth— she  can  be  nau|^  hmii^' 

m. 

**  We  past  the  islets,  borne  by  wind  and 
And  as  we  sail'd,  the  Mariners  came  near 
And  throng'd  around  to  hsten  ^— in  the  f 
Of  the  pale  moon  I  stood,  as  one  whom 
May  not  attaint,  and  my  calm  voice  did 
Ye  all  are  human— yon  broad  moon 
To  millioos  who  the  selfsame  lik* 
Even  while  I  speak— beneath  this  very 
Tlieir  thou^Us  flow  OQ  like  ours,  in  sadness 

IV. 
"What  dream  ye  f  Tour  own  hands  have  bob  ■ 


fisar 
rear: 


Even  for  yourselves  on  a  beloved  shore : 
For  some,  fond  eyes  are  pining  till  they  cobm, 
How  they  virill  greet  him  vdum  his  toils  are  o'er, 
And  laughing  babes  rush  from  the  well-known  doo! 
If  this  your  care  ?  ]re  toil  lor  your  own  good— 
Te  feel  and  think— has  some  immortal  Power 
Such  purposes  f  or  in  a  human  mood. 
Dream  ye  some  Power  thus  builds  for  man  insolitQdet 

V. 
**  What  is  that  Power?  ye  mock  yoonelves,  and  pn 
A  human  heart  to  what  ye  cannot  know: 
As  if  the  cause  of  lifo  could  think  and  live! 
'T  were  as  if  man'sown  works  should  feel,  and  ihow 
The  hopes,  and  fears,  and  thoughts  from  which  they 

flow. 
And  he  be  like  to  them.    Lo!  Plague  is  free 
To  waste.  Blight,  Pdison,  Earthqoakeb  BmB,  sad 

Sbow, 
Disease,  and  Want,  and  wotae  Neoean^ 
Of  hate  and  ill,  and  Pride,  and  Fear,  and  Tymtf 
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Watdiinf  the  ihade  ftom  hii  own  kniI  aplhrown 
M  Hetren  and  darken  Earth,  and  in  aoch  mood 
TIm  Form  he  nw  and  wonhipp'd  waa  hia  own, 
Ha  likeneai  in  the  world's  Taal  mirror  thown ; 
And  'twere  an  innocent  dream,  but  that  a  iuih 
Noned  bjr  leer's  dew  of  poison,  grows  thereon. 
And  that  men  aay,  that  Power  has  chosen  Death 
Qa  all  who  scorn  its  laws,  to  wreak  immortal  wrath. 

vn. 

"Men  say  that  they  themselTes  have  heard  and 


Or  known  fiomodierB  who  have  knownsnch  things, 
A  Shsde,  a  Form,  which  Earth  and  Heaven  between 
Wields  an  invisible  rod— that  Priests  and  Kings, 
CiBlom,  domestic  sway,  ay,  all  that  brings 
lisn's  fiee-bom  soul  beneath  the  oppressor's  heel, 
Are  his  stioDg  ministers,  and  that  the  stings 
Of  death  will  make  the  wise  his  vengeance  feel, 
Tboogh  tmth  and  virtue  arm  their  hearts  with  ten- 
Mdated. 

vra. 

-  "And  it  IS  said,  this  Power  will  punish  wrong; 
Yes,  add  deapair  to  crime,  and  pain  to  pain ! 
And  deepest  hell,  and  deathless  snakes  anvMig, 
Will  bind  the  wretch  on  whom  is  fix'd  a  stain, 
Whidi,  like  a  plague,  a  burthen,  and  a  bane. 
Clung  to  him  whUe  he  lived ; — lor  love  and  hate, 
Viftoe  and  vice,  they  say,  are  diflerenoe  vain — 
The  will  of  strength  is  right — this  human  state 

TjnaiM,  that  they  may  rule,  with  lies  thus  desolate. 

IX 
"kha,  what  strength?  opinion  is  more  frail 
l\ma  yon  dim  cloud  now  lading  on  the  moon 
Even  while  we  gaze,  though  it  awhile  avail 
To  hide  the  orb  of  truth — and  every  throne 
Of  Earth  or  Heaven,  though  shadows  rest  thereon, 
(^  shape  of  many  names : — lor  this  ye  plow 
lie  barren  waves  of  ocean,  hence  each  one 
Is  slave  or  Cjrrant;  all  betray  and  bow, 
Commsnd,  or  kill,  or  leer,  or  wreak,  or  sufler  woe. 


*  III  names  are  each  a  sign  which  maketh  holy 
AH  power^-fty,  the  ghost,  the  dream,  the  shade. 
Of  power — ^lust,  falsehood,  hate,  and  pride,  and 

folly; 

Tlie  pattern  whence  all  fraud  and  wrong  is  made, 
A  law  to  which  mankind  has  been  betrajr'd ; 
And  human  love  is  as  the  name  well  known 
Of  a  dear  mother,  whom  the  murderer  laid 
b  bloody  grave,  and  into  darkness  thrown, 
iitiher'd  her  wilder'd  babes  around  him  as  his  own. 

XL 
"0  hnre !  who  to  the  hearts  of  wandering  men 
Art  as  the  calm  to  Ocean's  weary  waves ! 
ioitice,  or  tru^  or  joy !  thou  only  can 
From  slavery  and  religion's  labyrhith  caves 
Goide  na,  as  one  clear  star  the  seaman  savea. 
1V>  give  to  all  an  equal  share  of  good. 
To  track  the  steps  of  Ireedom  though  through 

graves 
She  pass,  to  sufler  all  in  patient  mood. 
To  weep  fer  ctime,  thoogh  stain'd  with  diy  IKend's 
dearest  bk)od. 


XIL 
*To  foel  ttm  peace  of  seU^eontentment's  lot. 
To  own  all  sympathies,  and  outrage  none, 
And  in  the  inmost  powers  of  sense  and  diought, 
Until  hfo's  sonny  day  is  quite  gone  down. 
To  sit  and  smile  with  Joy,  or,  not  akme. 
To  kaai  salt  tears  from  the  worn  cheek  of  Woe ; 
To  live,  as  if  to  love  and  live  v?ere  one^— 
This  is  not  &ith  or  law,  nor  those  who  bow 
To  thrones  on  Heaven  or  Earth,  such  destiny  naif 
know. 

xm. 

**  But  children  near  their  parents  tremble  now. 
Because  they  must  obey— one  rules  another. 
And  as  one  Power  rules  both  high  and  low, 
So  man  is  made  the  captive  of  his  brother, 
And  Hate  is  throned  on  high  with  Fear  her  mother. 
Above  the  Highest— end  those  Ibuntain^ells, 
Whence  love  yet  flow'd  when  fiiith  had  choked  all 

other. 
Are  darkenHl— Woman  as  the  bond-sUve,  dwells 
Of  man,  a  slave ;  and  life  is  poison'd  in  its  wells. 

.  XIY. 
**  Man  seeks  for  gold  in  mines,  that  he  may  weave 
A  lasting  chain  for  his  own  slavery ; 
In  fear  and  restless  care  that  he  may  live 
He  toils  for  others,  who  must  ever  be 
Tlie  joyless  thralls  of  like  captivity ; 
He  murders,  for  his  chiefii  delight  in  ruin ; 
He  builds  the  altar,  that  its  idol's  fee 
May  be  his  very  blood ;  he  is  pursuing 

O,  blind  and  willing  wretch !  his  own  obscure  undo> 
ing. 

XV. 
**  Woman ! — she  is  his  slave,  die  has  become 
A  thing  I  weep  to  speak— the  child  of  scorn. 
The  outcast  of  a  desolated  home. 
Falsehood,  and  fear,  and  toil,  like  waves  have  worn 
Channels  upon  her  cheeks,  which  smiles  adorn. 
As  calm  decks  the  folse  Ocean : — ^well  ye  know 
What  Woman  is,  for  none  of  Woman  bom 
Can  choose  but  drain  the  bitter  dregs  of  woe. 

Which  ever  from  the  oppress'd  to  the  oppressors  flow. 

XVL 
•*  This  need  not  be ;  3re  might  arise,  and  will 
That  gold  should  lose  its  power,  and  thrones  their 

glory; 
That  love,  which  none  may  bind,  be  free  to  fill 
The  world,  like  light ;  and  evil  fiiith,  grown  hoary 
With  crime,  be  quench'd  and  die. — Yon  promon- 
tory 
Even  now  eclipses  the  descending  moon ! — 
Dungeons  and  palaces  are  transitory — 
High  temples  fode  like  vapor — Man  alone 
Remains,  whose  will  has  power  when  all  beside  is 
gone. 

xvn. 

**  Let  all  be  free  and  equal ! — from  your  hearts 
I  feel  an  echo ;  through  my  inmost  Irame 
like  sweetest  sound,  seeking  its  mate,  it  darts— 
Whence  come  ye,  friends  ?  alas,  I  cannot  name 
All  that  I  read  of  sorrow,  toil,  and  shame. 
On  your  worn  fiu;es ;  as  in  legends  old 
Which  make  immortal  the  dinstrous  fome 
Of  conquerors  and  impostors  fidse  and  bold, 
The  discord  of  your  hearts,  I  in  yotir  looks  behold 

„, *!'oogle 
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xvin. 

**  Whence  oome  ye, firiendif  fiom  potiriiig  human 

blood 
Forth  on  the  earth  ?  or  bring  ye  ateel  and  goldi 
That  Kings  vaacy  dupe  and  iay  the  mnltitade  f 
Or  from  the  &miBh'd  poor,  pale,  weak,  and  cold, 
Bear  ye  the  eaminga  of  their  toil  1  miibld ! 
Speak !  are  your  hands  in  slaughter's  sanguine  hue 
Stain'd  freshly  ?  have  your  hearts  in  guile  grown 

old? 
Know  yourselves  thus !  ye  shall  be  pure  as  dew, 
And  I  will  be  a  fiiend  and  sister  unto  you. 

XIX. 

"  Disguise  it  not — we  have  one  human  heart — 
All  mortal  thoughts  confess  a  common  home : 
Blush  not  for  what  may  to  thyself  impart 
Stains  of  inevitable  crime :  the  doom 
Is  this,  which  has,  or  may,  or  must  bt^come 
Thine,  and  all  human-kind's.     Ye  are  the  spoil 
Which  Time  thus  marks  for  the  devouring  tomb. 
Thou  and  thy  thoughts,  and  they,  and  all  the  toil 
Wherewith  ye  twine  the  rings  of  life's  perpetual  ooiL 

XX. 

Disguise  it  not — ye  bfush  for  what  ye  hate, 
And  Enmity  is  sister  unto  Shame ; 
Look  on  your  mind — it  is  the  book  of  fiite — 
Ah !  it  is  dark  with  many  a  blazon'd  name 
Of  nuMry — all  are  mirrors  of  the  same ; 
But  the  dark  fiend  who  with  hie  iron  pen 
Dipp'd  in  scorn's  fiery  poison,  makes  his  fome 
Enduring  there,  would  o'er  the  heads  of  men 

FiBSs  harmless,  if  they  scom'd  to  make  their  hearts 
bis  den. 

XXI. 
*'  Tes,  it  is  Hate,  that  shapeless  fiendly  thing 
Of  many  names,  all  evil,  some  divine. 
Whom  self^ntempt  arms  with  a  mortal  sting ; 
Which,  when  the  heart  its  snaky  folds  entwine. 
Is  wasted  quite,  and  when  it  doth  repine 
To  gorge  such  bitter  prey,  on  all  beside 
It  turns  with  ninefold  rage,  as  with  its  twine 
When  Amphisbcena  some  foir  bird  has  tied. 

Soon  o'er  the  putrid  mass  he  threats  on  every  side. 

XXIL 
**  Reproach  not  thine  own  soul,  but  know  thyself 
Nor  hate  another's  crime,  nor  lothe  thine  own. 
It  is  the  dark  idolatry  of  self, 
Which,  when  our  thoughts  and  actions  once  are 

gone. 
Demands  that  man  idiould  weep,  and  bleed,  and 

groan; 
O  vacant  expiation!  be  at  rest — 
The  past  is  Death's,  the  future  is  thine  own ; 
And  love  and  joy  can  make  the  foulest  breast 
A  paradiie  of  flowers,  where  Peace  might  build  her 

nest 

xxm. 

^' Speak  thou!  whence  come  ye?* — A  Toudi 

made  reply, 
-*  Wearily,  wearily  o'er  the  boundless  deep 
We  sail ; — thou  readest  well  the  misery 
Told  in  these  faded  eyes,  but  much  doth  sleep 
Within,  which  there  Uie  poor  heart  loves  to  kisep^ 
Or  dare  not  write  on  the  dishonored  brow; 
Even  from  our  childhood  have  we  leam'd  to  steep 
The  bread  of  slavery  in  the  tears  of  woe, 
And  never  dream'd  of  hope  or  refuge  until  now. 


XXIV. 
**<  Tes— I  must  speak — my■ecletskNlldhifeIM^ 
ish'd 

,    Even  with  the  heart  it  wasted,  as  a  braid 
Fades  in  the  dying  flame  whose  life  it  dieriA'd, 
But  that  no  human  bosom  can  withstand 
Thee,  wondrous  Lady,  and  the  mild  oonunand 
Of  thy  keen  eyes . — ^yes,  we  are  wretched  slaves 
Who  from  their  wonted  toves  and  native  knd 
Are  ref^  and  bear  o'er  the  dividing  waves 

The  unregarded  prey  of  calm  and  happy  giavca 

XXV. 
"  *  We  drag  afar  from  pastord  vales  flie  tantt, 
Among  the  daughters  of  those  mountaiDs  kme, 
We  drag  them  there,  where  all  things  bert  and 

rarest 
Are  stain'd  and  trampled : — ^yeus  have  oome  tad 

gone 
Since,  like  the  Adp  which  bears  me,  I  have  knoin 
No  thought ; — but  now  the  eyes  of  one  dear  Ibid 
On  mine  with  light  of  mutual  love  have  shoo^- 
She  is  my  life^ — ^I  am  but  as  the  shade 
Of  hett — a  smoke  sent  up  from  ashes,  soon  to  fsda 

XXVI. 
**  *  For  she  must  perish  in  the  tjawifs  hal^ 
AUis,  alas! ' — He  ceased,  and  l^.the  sail 
Sate  cowering — but  his  sobs  were  heard  by  aH 
And  still  before  the  ocean  and  the  gale 
The  ship  fled  fast  till  the  stars  'gan  to  fail. 
And  round  me  gather'd  with  mute  counteosnee, 
The  Seamen  gazed,  the  Pilot,  worn  and  pale 
With  toil,  the  Captain  with  gray  locks,  whose  f^aact 
Met  mine  in  restless  awe— they  stood  as  inatraaoe. 

xxvn. 

'*  Recede  not!  pause  not  now !  thou  art  grown  old, 
But  Hope  vnll  make  thee  young,  for  Hope  and 

Youth 
Are  children  of  one  mother,  even  Love — behold! 
Tlie  eternal  stars  gaze  on  us ! — is  the  truth 
Within  your  soul  ?  care  for  your  own,  or  rath 
For  other's  sufferings  ?  do  ye  thiiirt  to  bear 
A  heart  which  not  the  serpent  custom's  loodi 
May  violate  ?— be  free !  and  even  here, 
Swear  to  be  firm  till  death!  they  cried,  *  weswaar! 

we  swear!' 

xxvni. 

**The  very  darkness  shook,  as  with  a  blafC 
Of  subterranean  thunder  at  the  cry ; 
The  hollow  shore  its  thousand  echoes  cast 
Into  the  night,  as  if  the  sea,  and  sky, 
And  earth,  rejoiced  with  new-bom  Liberty, 
For  in  that  name  they  swore !  Bolts  were  m^wn, 
And  on  the  deck,  virith  unaccustom'd  eye, 
The  captives  gazing  stood,  and  every  one 
Shrank  as  the  inconstant  torch  upon  her  ooontensDoe 


XXIX. 

*<They  were  earth's  purest  children,  young  and  faib 
Widi  e3res  the  shrines  of  unawaken'd  thought, 
And  brows  as  bright  as  spring  or  morning,  ere 
Dark  time  had  there  iti  evil  legend  wroogfat 
In  charactera  of  ckmd  which  wither  not— 
The  change  was  like  a  dream  to  them;  but  soon 
They  knew  the  glory  of  their  alter'd  lot, 
In  the  bright  wisdom  of  youth's  hrciarhlosB  noon, 
Sweet  talk,  and  smiles,  tnd  aic^  all  boaooM  Hi 
attune^ 
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XXX. 

"Bat  om  wu  imite,  her  cheeki and  lips  mott  &ir, 
Changing  their  hae  like  lilies  newly  blown. 
Beneath  a  bright  acacia's  shadowy  hair, 
Waved  by  the  wind  amid  the  sonny  noon, 
Show'd  that  her  soul  was  quivering ;  and  full  soon 
That  youth  arose,  and  breathlessly  did  look 
Ob  her  and  me,  as  for  some  speechless  boon : 
I  aailed,  and  both  their  hands  in  mine  I  took. 
And  fidt  a  aoA  delight  from  what  their  sprits  shook. 


CANTO K. 


"IWt  m^  we  anchored  in  a  woody  bay, 
And  sleep  no  more  around  us  dared  to  hover 
Than,  when  all  doubt  and  fear  has  past  away. 
It  shades  tiie  couch  of  some  unresting  lover, 
Whose  heart  is  now  at  rest:  dins  night  past  over 
h  mutual  joy : — around,  a  forest  grew 
Of  poplars  and  dark  oaks,  whose  shade  did  cover 
The  waning  stars  prankt  in  the  wateia  blue. 
And  toembled  in  the  wind  which  from  the  morning  flew. 

n. 

"Hie  joyooa  mariners,  and  each  free  maiden. 
Now  bitNight  from  the  deep  forest  many  a  bough. 
With  froodknd  spoil  most  innocently  laden ; 
Soon  vrreaths  of  budding  foliage  seem'd  to  flow 
Over  the  mast  and  sails,  the  stem  and  prow 
Were  canopied  with  blooming  boughsr-~the  while 
Od  the  slant  son's  path  o'er  the  waves  we  go 
Rejoicing,  like  the  dwellers  of  an  isle 
Bsom*d  to  puisne  those  waves  that  caimot  cease  to 


m. 

"The  many  ships  spotting  the  dark-blue  deep 
With  snowy  safls,  fled  fast  as  ours  came  nigh. 
In  fear  and  wonder ;  and  on  every  steep 
Thousands  did  gaze,  they  heard  die  startling  ciy, 
like  earth's  own  voice  Med  unconquerably 
To  an  her  children,  the  unbounded  mirth, 
Tike  glorious  joy  of  thy  name — Liberty ! 
They  beard  I — Am  o'er  the  mountains  of  the  earth 
f^  peak  to  peak  leap  on  the  beams  of  morning's  birth 


IV. 
"  So  from  diat  eiy  over  the  boundless  hilli^ 
Sodden  was  cau^t  one  universal  sound, 
like  a  volcano's  voice,  whose  diunder  fills 
KessoisBt  skiesy— «uch  gkxious  madness  found 
A  path  duough  human  hearts  virith  stream  which 

diown'd 
Ita  struggling  fears  and  cares,  dark  custom's  brood. 
IVy  knew  not  whence  it  came,  bat  felt  around 
A  vHde  eontagion  pour'd — they  call'd  akMid 
<^  libiK^f— that  name  lived  on  die  sunny  flood. 


"  We  reach'd  the  port — alas !  from  many  spirits 
The  wisdom  which  had  waked  that  cry,  was  fled, 
like  the  brief  glory  which  dark  Heaven  inherits 
From  the  fiilse  dawn,  which  fades  ere  it  is  spread, 
Upon  the  night's  devouring  darkness  shed : 
Yet  soon  bright  day  will  bunt— even  like  a  chasm 
Of  fire,  to  bum  the  shrouds  outworn  and  dead. 
Which  wrap  the  worid ;  a  wide  enthusiasm. 
To  cleanse  the  fever'd  world  as  widi  an  earthquake'a 
spasm! 

VI 
''I  walk'd  duough  die  great  Oty  dien,  but  five 
From  shame  or  fear;  those  toil-worn  Mariners 
And  happy  Maidena  did  encompass  me ; 
And  like  a  subterranean  wind  that  stirs 
Some  forest  amoog  caves,  the  hopes  and  feara 
From  eveiy  human  soul,  a  murmur  strange 
Made  as  I  past ;  and  many  wept,  with  tears 
Of  joy  and  awe,  and  winged  thoughts  did  range, 
And  hatfeitinguish'd  words,  which  prophesied  at 
change. 

vn. 

**  For,  with  strong  speech  I  tore  the  veil  that  hid 
Nature,  and  Truth,  and  Liberty,  and  Love« — 
As  one  who  from  some  mountain*s  pyramid, 
Points  to  die  unrisen  sun  I — the  shades  approve 
His  truth,  and  flee  from  every  stream  and  grove- 
Thus,  gende  thoughts  did  many  a  bosom  fill^— 
Wisdom,  the  mail  of  tried  afibctions  wove 
For  many  a  heart,  and  tameless  scorn  of  ill. 
Thrice  steep'd  in  molten  steel  die  unconqueraUe  will. 

vin. 

**  Some  said  I  was  a  maniac  vnld  and  lost ; 
Some,  that  I  scarce  had  risen  from  the  grave 
The  Prophet's  virgin  bride,  a  heavenly  ghost : — 
Some  said,  I  vna  a  fiend  from  my  weird  cave. 
Who  had  stolen  human  shape,  and  o'er  the  vrave. 
The  forest,  and  the  mountain  came ;— some  said 
I  was  the  child  of  God,  sent  down  to  save 
Women  from  bonds  and  deadi,  and  on  my  head 
The  burdien  of  dieir  sins  would  frightfully  be  laid. 

IX 
**  But  soon  my  human  words  found  sympadiy 
In  human  hearts :  the  purest  and  the  best, 
As  friend  with  friend,  made  common  cause  with  me^ 
And  they  were  few,  but  resolute ; — the  rest. 
Ere  yet  success  the  enterprise  had  blest. 
Leagued  with  me  in  their  hearts  ;•— their  mealsn 

their  slumber. 
Their  hourly  occupations  were  poasest 
By  hopes  which  I  had  arm'd  to  ovemumber. 
Those  hosts  of  meaner  cares,  which  life's  strong  wing»v 

encumber. 


"But  chiefly  women,  whom  my  voice  did  waken' 
From  dieir  cold,  oareleas,  willing  slavery. 
Sought  me:  one  truth  their  dreaiy  prison  ha» 

shakeur— 
They  look'd  around,  and  k> !  diey  became  free! 
Ilieir  many  tyrants  sitting  desolately 
In  sbve-deserted  halls,  could  none  restrain ; 
For  wrath's  red  fire  had  widier'd  in  the  eye. 
Whose  lightningonce  was  death,— nor  fear,  nor  gaiik 
Could  tempt  one  captive  now  to  lock  anodiet's  chatik 
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XL 

^Tbote  iwbo  wen  mm  to  bind  me,  wept,  and  felt 
Their  minds  outnar  the  bondi  which  clasp'd  them 

round. 
Even  u  a  waxen  shape  may  waste  and  melt 
In  the  white  furnace ;  and  a  vision'd  swound, 
A  pauae  of  hope  and  awe  the  City  bound, 
Which,  like  the  silence  of  a  tempest's  birth. 
When  in  iti  awful  shadow  it  has  wound 
The  sun,  ^  wind,  the  ocean,  and  the  earth, 
Hung  terrible,  ere  yet  the  lightnings  have  leapt  forth. 

xn. 

*■  like  donds  inwoven  in  the  silent  sky. 
By  winds  from  distant  regioDS  meeting  diere, 
In  the  high  name  of  truti^  and  liberty 
Around  Sm  City  millioos  gathered  were. 
By  hopes  which  sprang  fiom  many  a  hidden  lair; 
Words,  which  the  k>re  of  truth  in  hues  of  grace 
Arrajr'd,  thine  own  wild  songs  whidi  in  the  air 
like  homeless  odora  floated,  and  the  name 
Of  thee,  and  many  a  tongue  which  thou  hadst  dipp'd 


xin. 

<*  The  Tyrant  knew  his  power  was  gone,  but  Fear, 
Thft  nurse  of  Vengeance,  bade  him  wait  the 
That  perfidy  and  custom,  gold  and  prayer. 
And  whatsoe'er,  when  force  is  impotent. 
To  fraud  the  sceptro  of  the  world  has  lent, 
Might,  as  he  judged,  confinn  his  fiuling  sway. 
Therefore  throughout  the  streets  die  Priests  he  sent 
To  cuTM  the  rebels. — ^To  their  gods  did  they 
For  Earthquake,  Plague,  and  Want,  kneel  in  the 
public  way. 

XIV. 

*  And  grave  and  hoary  mm  were  bribed  to  tell 
Fromseais  where  law  is  made  the  slave  of  wrong. 
How  glorious  Athens  in  her  splendor  fell. 
Because  her  sons  were  freer--and  that  among 
Mankind,  the  many  to  the  few  bekmg, 
By  Heaven,  and  Nature,  and  Necesaty. 
Tliey  said,  that  age  was  trudi,  and  that  the  young 
Marr'd  with  wild  hopes  the  peace  of  shrveiy. 

With  which  old  times  and  men  had  quell'd  the  vain 
and  free. 

XV. 

*  And  vridi  the  fehehood  of  dieir  poisonous  lips 
They  breathed  on  the  enduring  memory 

Of  sages  and  of  bards  a  brief  eclipse ; 
There  was  one  teacher,  who,  necessity 
Had  arm'd,  widi  strength  and  wrong  against  man- 
kind. 
His  slave  and  his  avenger  ajre  to  be ; 
That  vre  were  weak  and  sinful,  frail  and  blind. 
And  that  the  will  of  one  was  peace,  and  we 
Should  seek  for  naught  on  earth  but  toil  and 


XVL 
*•  *  For  diUB  vre  might  avoid  the  hell  hereafter.' 
So  spake  the  hypocrites,  who  curred  and  lied ; 
Alas,  their  sway  vras  past,  and  tears  and  laughter 
Clung  to  their  hoary  hair,  withning  the  pride 
Which  m  dieir  hoUow  hearts  dared  still  abide; 
And  jrel  obsoener  slaves  vridi  smoother  brow. 
And  sneen  on  dieir  stndt  lips,  thin,  blue  and 

wide. 
Said,  dial  die  rule  of  men  was  over  now, 
A«*  baooe,  die  sol^ect  worid  to  woman's  will  most 


XVIL 
"  And  gold  was  scatter'd  dirougfa  die 


Fkiw'd  at  a  hundred  feasts  widiin  die  waU. 
In  vain!  die  steady  towen  in  Heaven  did  Ains 
As  they  were  wont,  nor  at  the  priesdy  calL 
Left  Plague  her  banquet  in  the  iEthiop's  ball. 
Nor  femine  fiom  the  rich  man's  portal  cam^ 
Where  at  her  ease  she  ever  preys  on  all 
Who  dirong  to  kneel  ibr  food :  nor  fear  nor  ifauw. 
Nor  feith,  nor  discord,  dimm'd  hope's  newly-loBdM 


xvra. 

•  For  gold  was  as  a  god  whose  faith  began 
To  fede,  so  that  its  wordiippen  were  few, 
And  Faith  itself,  which  in  the  heart  of  msn 
Gives  shape,  voice,  name,  to  spectral  Tenor,  \smm 
Its  downfell,  as  the  altan  lonelier  grew. 
Till  the  Priests  stood  alone  within  the  fane; 
The  shafts  of  fitlsehood  unpoUuting  flew, 
And  the  cold  sneeis  of  calumny  were  vain 
Tbid  union  of  the  fiee  with  discord's  brand  to  itsin. 

XIX. 
'■Tlie  rest  thou  knowesfe— Lo!  we  two  are  beie^ 
We  have  survived  a  ruin  wide  and  deep— 
Strange  thou^ili  are  minew— I  cannot  grieve  or  fesr. 
Sitting  with  thee  upon  this  lonely  steep  * 
I  smile,  though  human  love  should  make  me  wesp^ 

'  We  have  survived  a  joy  that  knows  no  sonow. 
And  I  do  feel  a  mighty  calmness  creep 
Over  my  heart,  which  can  no  longer  borrow 

Its  hues  fiom  chance  or  change,  dark  children  ef 
to-morrow. 

XX. 
**  We  know  not  what  vrill  oome-^et  Laon,  dearsit, 
Cydina  shall  be  die  prophetea  of  love. 
Her  lips  shall  rob  thee  of  the  grace  thou  wesisM. 
To  hide  thy  heart,  and  clothe  the  shapes  which  nnrt 
'Within  the  homeless  future's  wintry  grove: 
For  I  now,  sitting  thus  beside  thee,  seem 
Even  with  thy  breath  and  Mood  tolive  and  man 
And  violence  and  wrong  are  as  a  dream 

Which  roUs  from  stedfiot  truth  an  unretnming  stress 

XXL 
**  The  blasts  of  Autumn  drive  the  winged  seedi 
Over  the  earth,— next  come  die  snows,  and  rsin. 
And  fiost,  and  stonns,  which  dreary  Winter  lsad» 
Out  of  his  Scythian  cave,  a  savage  train. 
Behold !  Spring  sweeps  over  the  world  again. 
Shedding  soft  dews  fhMn  her  ethereal  wingi; 
Flowers  on  the  mountains,  fruits  over  the  pkin. 
And  music  on  the  waves  and  woods  she  fliiipi* 
And  love  on  all  that  lives,  and  calm  on  lifelo 


xxn. 

*0  lairing !  ofhope,  and  bve,  and  youth,  and  gisdnea 
Wind-winged  emblem !  brightest,  best  and  fairert  >. 
Whence  comest  dura,  whcoi,  widi  dark  Winter^ 

sadness 
The  teari  that  fede  m  sunny  smiles  diou  ihareitr 
Sister  of  joy!  diou  art  die  child  who  weanst 
Thy  mother's  dying  smile,  tender  and  sweet; 
Thy  mother  Autumn,  for  whose  grave  thou  beareit 
FnA  flowers,  and  beams  like  floweta,  vriih  genik 

feet. 
Disturbing  not  the  leaves  which  are  her  winding  Asst 
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xxm. 

•  VirtiM»«iid  Hbp«,  and  LoTe,like  U^tnd  Hmtou 
SoRomid  tbe  wocldw— We  are  dieir  cbonn  ilaTee. 
Bm  not  tbe  wliiriwind  of  our  ipurit  driren 
TVatfa'adeethleH  genm  to  thought* t  reiiioteat  caTet? 
Ia  Wmter  oomee !— -die  grief  of  many  giavet, 
Hie  fiott  of  death,  the  tempest  of  the  fwoid. 
The  flood  of  tsrramiy,  whose  wmgnine  wavei 
Stagnate  like  ice  at  Faidi,  the  eochanter't  word. 
And  bind  all  human  hearta  in  iifi  repose  afaborr'd. 

XXIV. 
"TTie  seeds  aie  deeping  in  the  soil :  meanwhile 
llie  tjrnmt  peoples  dongeons  with  his  pfey, 
File  irietimB  on  the  guarded  scafibid  smile 
Beeaose  they  cannot  speak ;  and,  day  by  day, 
TbB  woaa  of  wasting  Science  wanes  ^way 
ABoog  her  stars,  and  in  that  daikness  vast 
The  sons  of  earth  to  their  Ibul  idols  pray. 
And  gray  Priests  triumph,  and  like  blight  or  Uast 
A  disde  of  selfish  care  o'er  hvnan  looks  is  cast 

XXV. 

'TUs  ia  die  winter  of  die  worid  ^— and  here 
We  die,  eren  as  the  winds  of  Autumn  fade, 
Expiring  in  the  fiore  and  foggy  air. — 
Behold!  Spring  comes,  though  we  must  pass,  who 

made 
The  piomise  of  its  birth,— even  as  the  shade 
Which  fitm  our  death,  as  from  a  mountain,  flings 
T\m  future,  a  broad  sunrise ;  thus  array'd 
As  with  the  plumes  of  over^dowing  wings; 
FhiB  ill  dark  gulf  of  chains.  Earth  like  an  eagle  springs. 

XXVI. 
**0  dearest  love!  we  shall  be  dead  and  cold 
Befiire  this  mom  may  on  the  world  arise; 
Wooldst  thou  the  glory  of  its  dawn  behold  f 
Alas!  gaae  not  on  me,  but  turn  thine  eyes 
On  thine  own  heart — it  is  a  paradise 
Which  everiasting  Spring  has  made  its  own. 
And  while  drear  Winter  fills  die  naked  skies. 
Sweet  streams  of  sunny  though  and  flowers  fiesh 
uown. 
An  there,  and  weave  their  sounds  and  odois  into  one. 

xxvn. 

*fii  Ibmr  own  hearts  the  earnest  of  the  hope 
Which  made  them  great,  the  good  will  ever  find; 
And  dioogh  some  envious  shade  may  interlope 
Between  the  efilbct  and  it,  one  comes  behind. 
Who  aye  the  future  to  the  past  will  bind — 
Necessity,  whose  sighdeis  strength  for  ever 
Evil  with  evil,  good  with  good  must  wind 
hi  banda  of  union,  which  no  power  may  sever : 
Hiey  moat  bring  forth  their  kind,and  be  divided  never! 

xxvra. 

*T1ie  good  and  mighty  of  departed  agea 
Aie  in  dieir  gmves,  the  innocJnnt  and  free^ 
Heioea,  and  Fbels,  and  prevailing  Sages, 
Who  lasve  the  vesture  of  dieir  m^esty 
To  adorn  and  ckHhe  diis  naked  worid  ;    and  we 
Are  lika  to  them    such  perish,  but  diey  leave 
An  bope,  or  love,  or  truth,  or  liberty, 
Whoae  firms  their  mighty  spirili  could  onoaive 
Tsba  a  rale  and  law  to  ages  diat  snrviva. 


XXIX. 
*  So  be  die  turf  he^*d  over  our  remains 
Even  in  our  happy  youth,  and  that  strange  lot, 
Whate'er  it  be,  when  in  these  minglng  veins 
The  bbod  is  sdll,  be  ours;  let  sense  and  thought 
Pass  fiom  our  being,  or  be  numbered  not 
Among  the  things  diat  are ;  let  those  who  oome 
Behind,  lor  whom  our  stedibst  will  has  brought 
A  calm  inheritance,  a  glorious  doom. 
Insult,  widi  careless  tread,  our  undivided  lomb. 

YTT. 

"  Our  many  thoughts  and  deeds,  our  life  and  lovc^ 
Our  happiness,  and  all  that  we  have  been, 
Immorttdly  must  live,  and  bum  and  move. 
When  we  shall  be  no  more ; — the  worid  has  seen 
A  type  of  peace ;  and  as  some  most  serene 
And  lovely  spot  to  a  poor  iiianiac*s  eye. 
After  long  years,  some  sweet  and  moving  scene 
Of 'youthAii  hope  returning  suddenly. 
Quells  his  long  madness— thus  man  shall  remember 
diee. 

XXXL 

**  And  Calumny  meanwhile  riiaU  feed  on  us 
As  worms  devour  the  dead,  and  near  the  thront 
And  at  the  altar,  most  accepted  thus 
Shall  sneers  and  curses  be  ^— what  we  have  done 
None  shall  dare  vouch,  though  it  be  truly  known; 
That  record  shall  remain,  when  they  must  pass 
Who  built  their  pride  on  its  oblivion ; 
And  fiune,  in  human  hope  which  sculptured  was. 
Survive  the  peiish'd  scrolls  of  unenduring  brass. 

xxxn. 

"The  while  we  two,  beloved,  must  depart. 
And  Sense  and  Reason,  those  enchanters  fkir. 
Whose  wand  of  power  is  hope,  would  bid  the  heart 
That  gazed  beyond  the  wormy  grave  despair : 
These  eyes,  these  lips,  this  blood,  seem  darkly  there 
To  &de  in  hideous  ruin;  no  calm  sleep. 
Peopling  with  golden  dreams  the  stagnant  air, 
Seems  our  obscure  and  rotting  eyes  to  steep 
In  joy  t"— but  senseless  death— &  ruin  dark  and  deep! 

ItTTITT. 
**  These  are  blind  fandee    reason  cannot  know 
What  sense  can  neither  feel,  nor  diought  conceive. 
There  is  delusion  in  the  world— and  woe. 
And  fear,  and  pain — ^we  know  not  whence  we  live^ 
Or  why,  or  bow,  or  what  mute  Pbwer  may  give 
Their  being  to  each  plant,  and  star,  and  beast, 
Oreven  these  dioughts:— Come  near  me!  Ido  weave 
A  chain  I  cannot  break— I  am  posMst 
With  thoughts  too  swift  and  strong  for  one  kmir 
human  breast 

XXXIV. 
"  Tes,  yea — thy  kiss  is  sweet,  thy  lips  are  warm^ 
O!  willing  beloved,  would  these  eyes, 
Ali^t  they  no  more  drink  being  fiom  thy  form. 
Even  as  to  sleep  whence  we  again  arise. 
Close  their  foint  orbs  in  death :  I  fiiar  nor  prize 
Aught  that  can  now  betide,  unshared  by  thee — 
Yes,- Love  when  wisdom  foils  makes  Cydina  wm. 
Darkness  and  death,  if  deadi  be  true,  must  be 
Dealer  dian  lifo  and  hope,  if  uneiuoy'd  with  thea. 
281 
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XXXV. 

"  Alai,  oor  UicNigfati  flow  on  whh  ttratnit  vAoae 


ReUun  not  to  their  foontsin — Earth  and  Heavon, 
Tlia  Ocean  and  the  Sun,  the  doodt  their  danghten, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  and  Mom.  and  Noon,  and  £  ven. 
All  that  we  are  or  know,  is  darkly  driven 
Towards  one  guU^— Lo!  what  a  change  is  come 
Since  I  first  spake— but  time  shall  be  forgiven. 
Though  it  change  all  but  thee!"— She  ceased: 
night's  gloom 
Meanwhile  had  fiJlen  on  earth  from  die  sky's  son- 


XXXVL 
Though  she  had  ceased,  her  countenance  uplifted 
To  Heaven,  still  spake,  with  solemn  glory  bri{^t ; 
Her  dark  deep  eyes,  her  lips,  whose  motions  gifted 
The  air  they  breathed  with  love,  her  locks  undight; 
**Fair  star  of  life  and  love!"  I  cried,  ''my  pool's 

delight! 
Why  lookest  thou  on  the  crystalline  skies  f 
O,  that  my  spirit  were  yon  Heaven  of  night. 
Which  gazes  on  thee  with  its  thousand  eyes  !** 
She  tnm'dto  me  and  smiled — diat  smile  was  Ptoadise! 


CANTO  X. 


Was  there  a  human  spirit  in  the  steed, 
lliat  thus  with  his  proud  voice,  ere  night  was  gone, 
He  broke  our  linked  rest?  or  do  indeed 
All  living  things  a  common  nature  own. 
And  diought  erect  a  univeml  throne, 
Where  many  shapes  one  tribute  ever  bear? 
And  Earth,  their  mutual  mother,  does  she  groan 
To  see  her  sons  contend  f  and  makes  she  bare 
Her  breast,  that  all  in  peace  its  drainless  stores  may 
share! 

n. 

I  have  heard  (Hendly  sounds  from  many  a  tongue. 
Which  was  not  human — die  lone  Nightingale 
Has  answered  me  with  her  most  soothing  song, 
Out  of  her  ivy  bower,  when  I  sate  pale 
With  grief,  and  sigh*d  beneadi;  from  many  a  dale 
The  Antelopes  who  flock'd  for  food  have  spoken 
Widi  happy  sounds,  and  motions,  that  avail 
like  man'sown  speech;  and  such  was  now  the  token 
Xy£  waning  night,  whose  calm  by  that  proud  neigh 
was  broken. 

m. 

Each  night,  tfiat  mighty  steed  bore  me  abroad, 
And  I  retum'd  vrith  food  to  our  retreat. 
And  dark  intelligence ;  the  blood  which  flow'd 
Over  Ae  fields,  had  stain*d  the  courser's  foet ; — 
Soon  the  dust  drinks  that  bitter  dew, — then  meet 
The  vulture,  and  the  wild<dog,  and  the  snake. 
The  wolf)  and  the  hyena  gray,  and  eat 
The  dead  in  horrid  truce :  their  throngs  did  make 
Behind  llie  steed,  a  cham  like  wavea  in  a  ship's  wake. 


IV. 

For,  fimm  the  utmost  realms  of  eaiifa,  eu 
The  banded  slaves  whom  eveiy  despot  sent 
At  that  throned  traitor's  MUttioos;  like.ths  nanig 
Of  fire,  whose  floods  die  wikl  deer  orcmaveai 
In  the  sooroh'd  pastorss  of  the  South;  so  beot 
The  armies  of  tlie  leagued  kings  aroond 
Their  files  of  steel  and  flame  ^--4he  eoniiaeat 
Trembled,  as  with-  a  sme  of  rain  bound, 
Beneadi  their  feel^  the  sea  shook  with  Oeir  Navis' 
sound. 


From  every  natioQ  of  die  earth  diey  earner 
The  multitude  of  moving  heaideas  thinfi. 
Whom  daves  call  men :  obedient^  they  caiae, 
like  sheep  whom  firom  the  fold  the  diephenl  faris^ 
Tb  die  stall,  red  widi  blood;  dieir  many  bi^ 
Led  them,  dius  erring,  fimm  their  native  hoow; 
Tartar  and  Frank,  and  millions  whom  die  winp 
Of  Indian  breeaes  loU,  and  many  a  band 
The  Arctic  Anarch  sent,  and  Idumea's  sand, 

VI. 

Fertile  in  prodigies  and  lies ; — so  there 
Strange  natures  made  a  brotherhood  of  ill. 
The  desert  savage  ceased  to  grasp  in  fear 
His  Asian  shield  and  bow,  when,  at  the  will 
Of  Europe's  subder  son,  d^e  bolt  would  kill 
Some  shepherd  sitting  on  a  rDck  secure ; 
But  smiles  of  wondering  joy  his  face  would  iiD, 
And  savage  sjnnpathy :  those  slaves  impur^ 
Each  one  the  other  thus  from  ill  to  ill  did  Inre^ 

vn. 

For  traitorously  did  that  foul  Tyrant  robe 
His  countenance  in  lies, — even  at  the  hour 
When  he  was  snatch'd  from  death,  then  o'er  ikt 

globe. 
With  secret  signs  fVom  many  a  mountain  tower, 
WUh  smoke  hy  day,  and  fire  by  night,  the  pomr 
Of  kings  and  priests,  those  dark  oonspiraton 
He  caird.' — they  knew  his  cause  their  own,  ini 

swore 
like  wolves  and  serpents,  to  dieir  mutual  wan 
Strange  trace,  vrith  many  a  rite  which  Eaidi  mi 

Heaven  abhors. 

vni. 

Mjrriads  had  come— millions  vrere  on  their  wsy; 
The  Tyrsnt  past,  surrounded  by  the  sted 
Of  hired  assassins,  through  the  public  way. 
Choked  with  his  country's  dead : — his  fbotsiepi  red 
On  the  fresh  blood — ^he  smiles,  **  Ay,  now  I  feel 
I  am  a  King  in  trath !"  he  said,  and  took 
His  royal  seat,  and  bade  the  torturing  wheel 
Be  brought,  and  fire,  and  pincers,  and  the  hook. 
And  scorpions ;  that  his  soul  on  its  revenge  might  kiok. 

DL 

*■  But  fiist,  go  slay  the  rebels— why  return 
The  victor  bands?"  he  said,  ^^milUocw  yet  live, 
Of  whom  the  weakest  with  one  word  might  tun 
The  scales  of  victory  yet ; — let  none  sorive 
But  those  widun  die  walls— each  fifth  siiall  give 
The  expiation  for  his  brethren  here. — 
Go  forth,  and  wwte  and  ki]l!"-^0  kii«,  fiirgivf 
My  speech,"  a  soldier  answer*d— ^  but  w«  Ibm 
The  spirits  of  the  night,  and  morn  is  drawing  nsar, 
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«  Fbr  we  were  claying  stAl  without  remone, 
And  now  that  dreadful  chief  beneath  my  hand 
Defenoekflt  hiy,  when,  on  a  hell-black  hone, 
An  Angel  bright  as  day,  waving  a  brand 
Whkh  flash'd  among  the  etari,  paaL*' — ^*  Dott  thou 


Pnleying  with  me,  thou  wretch  T*  the  king  replied ; 
**  Slavea,  bind  him  to  the  wheel ;  and  of  this  band, 
Whoao  will  drag  diat  woman  to  his  side 

Tliat  scared  him  thus,  may  bum  his  dearest  toe  be- 
side; 

XL 
*  And  gold  and  glory  shall  be  his^-Go  forth !'* 
They  rash^d  into  the  plain — Loud  was  the  roar 
Of  their  career :  the  horsemen  shook  the  earth ; 
The  wheet'd  artillery's  speed  the  pavement  tore ; 
The  in&ntry,  file  after  file,  did  pour 
IVir  douds  on  the  utmost  hills.    Five  days  they 

slew 
Among  the  wasted  fields ;  the  sixth  saw  gore 
Strann  through  the  city ;  on  the  seventh,  the  dew 

Of  du^tor  became  stifiT;  and  there  was  peace  anew 

xn. 

Vmee  m  the  desert  fields  and  villages, 
Between  die  glutted  beasts  and  mangled  dead ! 
Feaee  in  the  silent  streets !  save  when  the  cries 
Of  victuns  to  their  fiery  judgment  led, 
llMle  pale  their  voiceless  lips  who  seem*d  to  dread 
Even  in  their  dearest  kindred,  lest  some  tongue 
Be  &ithleM  to  the  foar  yet  unbetray*d ; 
Psaee  in  the  Tyrant's  palace,  where  the  throng 
Wsste  the  triomphal  houn  in  festival  and  song ! 

xin. 

Day  after  day  the  burning  Sun  roll'd  on 
Over  the  death-polluted  land — ^it  came 
Out  of  the  east  like  fire,  and  fiercely  shone 
A  lamp  of  Autumn,  ripening  with  its  flame 
The  few  lone  ears  of  com , — the  sky  became 
Stagnate  with  heat,  so  that  each  cloud  and  blast 
Lan^tsh'd  and  died, — the  thirsting  air  did  claim 
AH  moisture,  and  a  rotting  vapor  past 
Fiem  the  tmboried  dead,  invisible  and  fiisL 

XIV. 
Fint  Want,  than  Plague  came  on  the  beasts ;  Aeir 

ibod 
FaO'd,  and  they  drew  the  breath  of  its  decay. 
ftfiUioni  on  millions,  whom  the  scent  of  blood 
&d  lured,  or  who,  finom  regions  fiir  away. 
Had  Irack'd  the  hosts  in  festival  array. 
From  dieir  dark  deserts ;  gaunt  and  wasting  now, 
ScaUt'd  like  feU  shades  among  their  perish'd  ptey ; 
In  Aeir  green  eyes  a  strange  disease  did  glow, 
Hisf  sank  in  hkleous  spasm,  or  pains  severe  and  slow. 


XV. 
The  fish  were  poison'd  in  the  streams;  the  birds 
In  the  green  woods  perish'd ;  the  insect  race 
Was  widier'd  up ;  die  scatter'd  flocks  and  herds 
Who  had  survived  die  wild  beasts*  hungry  chase 
Died  moaning,  each  upon  the  other's  fiioe 
In  helpless  agony  gazing ;  round  the  City 
An  night,  the  lean  hyenas  their  sad  case 
Vke  starving  infants  wail'd ;  a  woful  ditty ! 
And  many  a  mother  wept,  pierced  with 
pity. 

2M 


XVI. 
Amid  the  aerial  minarets  on  high. 
The  iEthiopian  vultures  fluttering  fell 
From  their  long  line  of  brethren  in  the  sky, 
Startling  the  concomFse  of  mankind. — ^Too  well 
These  signs  the  coming  mischief  did  fbreteU  >^ 
Strange  panic  first,  a  deep  and  sickening  dread 
Within  each  heart,  like  ice,  did  sink  and  swell, 
A  voiceless  thought  of  evil,  which  did  spread 
With  the  quick  glance  of  eyes,  like  withering  Ugbt- 
nings  shed. 

xvn. 

Day  after  day,  when  the  year  wanes,  the  frosta 
Strip  its  green  crown  of  leaves,  till  all  is  bare ; 
So  on  those  strange  and  congregated  hosts 
Came  Famine,  a  swift  shadow,  and  the  air 
Groan'd  with  the  burthen  of  a  new  despair; 
Famine,  than  whom  Misrule  no  deadlier  daughter 
Feeds  firom  her  thousand  breasts,  though  sleeping 

there 
Widi  lidless  eyes,  lie  Faidi.and  Phigite,aBd  Sku^ 
ter, 
A  ghasdy  brood ;  conceived  of  Lethe's  sullen  water 

xvnL 

There  was  no  food,  the  com  was  trampled  down. 
The  flocks  and  herds  had  petish'd ;  on  the  shore 
The  dead  and  putrid  fish  were  ever  thrown : 
The  deeps  wore  foodless,  and  the  winds  no  more 
Creak'd  with  the  weight  of  birds,  but  as  before 
Those  winged  things  sprang  fordi,  were  void  of 

shade; 
The  vines  and  orchards.  Autumn's  golden  store. 
Were  bum'd ; — so  that  the  meanest  food  '  was 
weigh'd 

With  gold,  and  Avarice  died  before  the  god  it  made. 
XIX. 
There  was  no  com — in  the  wide  market-place 
All  lodieliest  things,  even  human  flesh,  was  soU ; 
They  weigh'd  it  in  small  scales — and  manyafiuw 
Was  fix'd  in  eager  horror  then :  his  gold 
The  miser  brought,  the  tender  maid,  grown  bold 
Through  hunger,  bared  her  scorned  charms  in  vain* 
The  mother  brought  her  eldest  bom.  oontroU'd 
By  instinct  blind  as  love,  but  tum'd  again 

And  bade  her  infant  suck,  and  died  in  silent  pain. 
XX. 
Then  fell  blue  Plague  upon  the  race  of  man. 
"  O,  for  the  sheathed  steel,  so  late  which  gave 
Oblivion  to  the  dead,  when  the  streets  mn 
Widi  brother's  blood!   O,  diat  die  earthquake's 

grave 
Would  gape,  or  Ocean  lift  its  stifling  wave  !** 
Vain  cries^throughout  the  streets,  thousands  pui^ 

sued 
Each  by  his  fiery  torture  howl  and  rave. 
Or  sit  in  frenzy's  unimagined  mood. 

Upon  fresh  heaps  of  dead ;  a  ghasdy  laullifde. 
XXI. 
It  was  not  hunger  now,  but  thirst    Each  well 
Was  choked  with  rotting  corpses,  and  became 
A  caldron  of  green  mist  made  visible 
At  stmrise.    Thidier  still  die  myriMb  came. 
Seeking  to  quench  the  agony  u€  the  flame 
Which  raged  like  poison  through  their  bursting 


Naked  they  were  iron  torture,  without  shame, 
Spotted  with  nsmeless  scare  and  hnid  Mains, 
ChiMhood.  and  yoodi,  and  age,  writhing  in  savage 
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xxu. 

It  WM  not  thint,  bat  madne« !  many  taw 
Their  own  lean  image  everywhere,  it  went 
A  ghastlier  aelf  beside  them,  till  the  awe 
or  that  dread  sight  to  self-destruction  sent 
Those  shrieking  victims ;  some,  ere  life  was  spent, 
Sought,  with  a  horrid  sympathy,  to  shed 
Conritagion  on  the  sound ;  and  others  rent 
Their  matted  hair,  and  cried  aloud,  **  We  trdlul 
On  fire !  the  avenging  Power  his  heU  on  earth  has 
spread." 

XJLUL 
Soraetimes  die  living  by  the  dead  were  hid. 
Near  the  great  fountain  in  the  public  square, 
Where  corpses  made  a  crumbling  pymaud 
Under  the  sun,  was  heard  one  sdfled  prayer 
For  life,  in  die  hot  silence  of  the  air ; 
And  strange  *twas,  amid  that  hideous  heap  to  see 
Some  shrouded  in  their  long  and  golden  hair, 
As  if  not  dead,  but  slumbering  quietly. 
Like  forms  which  sculptors  carve,  then  love  to  agony. 

XXIV. 
Famine  had  spared  the  palace  of  the  king : — 
He  rioted  in  festival  the  while. 
He  and  his  guards  and  priests;  but  Plague  did 

fling 
One  shadow  upon  all    Famine  can  smile 
On  him  who  brings  it  food,  and  pass,  with  guile 
Of  thankful  fiUsehood,  like  a  courtier  grny. 
The  house-dog  of  the  throne ;  but  many  a  mile 
Comes  Phigue,  a  winged  wolf^  who  lothes  alway 
The  garbage  and  the  scum  that  strangers  make  her 
prey. 

XXV. 

So,  near  die  throne,  amid  the  gorgeous  feast. 
Sheathed  in  resplendent  arms,  or  loosely  dight 
To  hmuy,  ere  the  mockery  yet  bod  ceased 
"Hiat  linger'd  on  his  lips,  the  warrior's  might 
Was  loosened,  and  a  new  and  ghastlier  night 
In  dreams  of  frenzy  lapp'd  his  eyes ;  be  fell 
Headlong,  or  with  stiff  eyeballs  sate  upright 
Among  the  guests,  or  raving  mad,  did  tell 
Strange  trudis ;  a  dying  seer  of  dark  oppression's  hell. 

XXVI. 

The  Princes  and  the  Priests  were  pale  with  terror ; 

That  monstrous  feith  wherewith  they  ruled  man- 
kind. 

Fell,  like  a  shaft  loosed  by  the  bowman's  error. 

On  dieir  own  hearts ;  they  sought  and  they  could 
find, 

No  refuge — 'twas  the  blind  who  led  the  blind ! 

So,  through  the  desolate  streets  to  the  high  fane, 

The  many-tongued  and  endless  armies  wind 

In  sad  prooeasioa :  each  among  the  train 
To  his  own  Idol  lifts  his  supplications  vam. 

xxvn. 

"  O  God ! "  they  cried,  **  we  know  our  secret  pride 
&■  soom'd  thee,  and  thy  wordiip,  and  thy  name 
Secnre  in  human  power  we  have  defied 
Tlqr  fearful  might;  we  bend  in  fear  and  shame 
Before  thy  presence ;  with  the  dust  we  claim 
Kindred ;  be  merdfiil,  O  King  of  Heaven ! 
Most  juMly  have  we  sufier'd  for  thy  feme 
Jtfade  dim,  but  be  at  length  our  sins  forgiven, 
£re  to  despair  and  death  thy  worshippers  bo  driven. 


xxvin. 

<*  O  King  of  Glory !  thou  alone  hast  power! 
Who  can  resist  thy  will  f  who  can  restrain 
Thy  wrath,  when  on  the  guilty  thou  dost  i 
The  shafts  of  thy  revenge,  a  blistering  nint 
Greatest  and  best,  be  merciful  again ! 
Have  we  not  stabb'd  thine  enemies,  and  asde 
The  Earth  an  altar,  and  the  Heavens  a  fuifb. 
Where  thou  wert  worshipp'd  with  their  blood,  airi 

laid 
Those  hearts  in  dust  which  would  thy  soareUws 

works  have  weigh'd  f 

XXIX. 

**  Well  didst  thou  loosen  on  this  impious  Gtf 
Thine  angels  of  revenge :  recall  them  now ; 
Thy  wondiippers,  abased,  here  kneel  for  pity, 
And  bind  their  souls  by  an  immortal  vow: 
We  swear  by  thee !  and  to  our  oath  do  thou 
Give  sanction,  from  tliine  hell  of  fiends  and  Asm, 
That  we  will  kill  with  fire  and  tDrmenii  slow. 
The  last  of  those  who  mock'd  thy  holy  nams, 
And  soom'd  the  sacred  laws  thy  prophels  did  pn- 


XXX. 

Thus  they  widi  trembling  limbs  and  paOkl  lipi 
Worahipp'd  their  ovra  hearts'  image,  dim  and  vast. 
Scared  by  the  shade  wherewith  they  wouki  eekpH 
The  light  of  other  minds ; — troubled  they  psst 
From  the  great  Temple ; — fiercely  still  and  fMt 
The  arrows  of  the  plague  among  them  fell. 
And  they  on  one  another  gazed  aghast. 
And  through  the  hosts  contention  wild  befeU, 
As  each  of  hk  own  god  the  wondrooa  works  did  tdL 

XXXI. 

And  Oromoze,  Joshua,  and  Mahomet, 
Moses,  and  Buddh,  Zerduaht,  and  Brahm,  and  Foh, 
A  tumult  of  strange  names,  which  never  net 
Before,  as  watch-words  of  a  single  woe. 
Arose ;  each  raging  votary  *gan  to  throw 
Aloft  his  armed  hands,  and  each  did  howl 
**  Our  God  alone  is  God ! "  and  slaughter  now 
Would  have  gone  forth,  when  ftom  beneath  a  cowl 
A  voice  came  forth,  which  pierced  like  ice  throogk 
every  soul 

xxxn. 

Twas  an  Iberian  Priest  from  whom  it  came, 
A  zealous  man,  who  led  the  legion'd  west 
Widi  words  which  fiiith  and  pride  bad  steep'd  in 

flame, 
To  quell  the  unbelieven ;  a  dire  goest 
Even  to  his  friends  was  he,  for  in  his  breiMt 
Did  hate  and  guile  lie  watchful,  intertwined, 
Twin  serpents  in  one  deep  and  winding  nest; 
He  lothed  all  faith  beside  his  own,  and  pined 
To  wreak  his  fear  of  Heaven  in  vengeance  on  wtn- 

kind. 

xxxm. 

But  more  he  lothed  and  hated  the  clear  light 
Of  wisdom  and  free  thought,  and  more  dki  feai. 
I^st,  kindled  once,  its  beams  might  pierce  the  ni^ 
Even  where  his  Idol  stood ;  for,  fiu*  and  near 
Did  many  a  heart  in  Europe  leap  to  hear 
That  feith  and  tyranny  were  trampled  down ; 
Bfany  a  pale  victim,  doom'd  for  truth  to  shore 
The  murderer's  cell,  or  see,  with  helpless  groan. 
The  priests  his  children  drag  for  slaves  to  serve  dinr 
own. 
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XXXIV. 
H»  dared  noC  kill  the  uMeh  ivilfa  fire 
(V  atoel*  in  Europe :  the  slow  tgoniee 
Of  legal  torture  mock'd  hie  keen  deart  t 
8d  be  made  truce  with  thoee  whe  did  deapiee 
Hie  ezpialiQn  and  the  Mcrifice, 
That,  diougfa  detested.  lalam'a  kindred  ereed 
Might  cnah  tot  him  thooe  deadlier  enemiei; 
For  ftar  of  God  did  in  hie  hoiom  breed 
hteof  1 


XXXV. 
•Pieacie!  Peace!**  be  cried,  ''whan  we  are  dead, 

the  day 
Of  judgment  eomee,  and  all  ihall  rarely  know 
Whoie  God  ia  God,  each  feariully  diall  pay 
llie  erroia  of  hie  fiuth  in  endlem  woe ! 
Bat  diere  is  sent  a  mortal  Tengeance  now 
Ob  earth,  becauae  an  impious  race  had  spum*d 
Sm  whom  we  all  adorey— a  rabtile  toie, 
Bf  whom  tor  ye  diis  dread  reward  was  earo'd. 
And  kingly  thrones,iriiichreston&ith,nighovertnm'd. 

XXXVL 
•Think  jre,  because  ye  weepy  and  kneel,  and  pray, 
Timt  God  will  lull  the  pestilence?  it  rose 
Even  from  beneath  his  throne,  where,  many  a  day 
Hie  mercy  soothed  it  to  a  dark  repose : 
b  walks  upon  the  earth  to  judge  hit  ibes. 
And  what  are  thou  and  I,  that  he  should  deign 
To  curb  his  gfaasdy  minister,  or  close 
Tlie  gates  of  death,  ere  they  receive  the  twain 
Who  sbook  with  mortal  spells  his  undefended  reign ! 

xxxvn. 

*  Ay,  there  is  &mine  in  the  gulf  of  hell, 
lis  giant  worms  of  fire  ibr  ever  ]rawn, — 
Their  lurid  eyes  are  on  us !  those  who  fell 
By  the  swift  shaft  of  pestilence  ere  dawn. 
Are  in  their  jaws !  they  hunger  for  the  spawn 
Of  Satan,  their  own  brethren,  who  were  sent 
To  make  our  souls  their  spoil  See !  see !  they  fewn 
like  dogs,  and  they  will  sleep  with  luxury  spent. 
When  those  detested  hearts  their  iron  fiings  have  rent! 

xxxvm. 

"  Our  God  may  then  lull  Pestilence  to  sleep : 
Pile  high  the  pyre  of  expiation  now ! 
A  forest's  spoil  of  boughs,  and  on  the  heap 
Pbor  venomous  gums,  which  sullenly  and  slow. 
When  louch'd  by  flame,  diall  bum,  and  melt,  and 

flow, 
A  stream  of  clinging  fire,— and  fix  on  high 
A  net  of  iron,  and  spread  forth  befow 
A  couch  of  snakes,  and  soorpioas,  and  the  fiy 


Of  centipedes  and  worms,  earth's 


progeny! 


XXXIX. 

«  Let  Laon  and  Laone  on  that  pyre, 
link'd  tight  with  burning  brass,  perish ! — then  pray 
That,  widi  diii  sacrifice,  the  withering  ire 
Of  Heaven  may  be  appeased.*'  He  ceased,  and  they 
A  spaoe  stood  silent,  as  fiir,  for  away 
Ihe  echoes  of  his  voice  among  them  died ; 
And  he  knelt  down  upon  the  dost,  alway 
Muttering  the  cunes  of  his  speechless  pride, 
WUst  shame,  and  fear,  and  awe,  the  armies  dkl  divide. 


XL. 
His  voice  was  like  a  blast  that  hurst  die  portal 
Of  foUed  hell ;  and  as  he  spake,  each  one 
Saw  gape  beneath  the  chasms  of  fire  immortal. 
And  Heaven  above  seem'd  cloven,  where,  on  a 

throne 
Girt  round  with  storms  and  shadows,  sate  alone. 
Their  King  and  Judge— fear  kill'd  in  every  breast 
All  natural  pity  then,  a  fear  unknown 
Before,  and  with  ad  inward  fire  possest. 

They  raged  like  homeless  beasts  whom  burning 
woods  invest 

Xli. 
Twas  mom— at  noon  the  public  crier  went  forth, 
Proclaiming  through  the  living  and  the  dead, 
**  The  Monarch  saith,  that  this  great  Empire's  worth 
Is  set  on  Laon  and  Laone's  hMd :  * 

He  who  but  one  yet  living  here  can  lead. 
Or  who  the  life  fiiom  both  their  hearts  can  wring, 
Shall  be  the  kingdom's  heir,  a  glorious  meed ! 
But  he  who  both  alive  can  hither  bring, 

The  Princess  shall  espouse,  and  reign  an  equal  King." 

XUI. 
Ere  night  the  pyre  was  piled,  the  net  of  iron 
Was  spread  above,  the  foarftd  couch  betow. 
It  pvertopp'd  the  towers  that  did  environ 
That  spacious  square ;  for  Fear  is  never  slow 
To  buUd  the  thrones  of  Hate,  her  mate  and  foe, 
So,  she  scourged  forth  the  maniac  multitude 
To  rear  this  pyramid — tottering  and  slow. 
Plague-stricken,  foodleas,  like  lean  herds  pursued 
By  gad>flies,  they  have  piled  the  heath,  and  gums, 
and  wood. 

XLin. 
Night  came,  a  starless  and  a  moonless  gloom. 
Until  the  dawn,  those  hosts  of  many  a  tuition 
Stood  round  that  pile,  as  near  one  lover's  tomb 
Two  gentle  sisters  moum  their  desolation ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  that  expectation. 
Was  heard  on  high  the  reptiles'  hiss  and  crawls 
It  was  so  deep,  save  when  the  devastation 
Of  the  swift  pest  with  fearful  interval. 
Marking  its  paths  with  shrieks,  among  the  crowd 
would  fim 

XUV. 
Mom  came,— among  those  sleepless  multitudes. 
Madness,  and  Fear,  and  Plague,  and  Famine  sdll 
Heap'd  corpse  on  corpse,  as  in  autumnal  woods 
The  frosti  of  many  a  wind  with  dead  leaves  fill 
Earth's  cold  and  sullen  brooks ;  in  silence,  still 
The  pale  survivors  stood ;  ere  noon,  the  fear 
Of  Hell  became  a  panic,  which  did  kill 
Like  hunger  or  disease,  with  whispers  drear. 
As** Hush!  hark!    Come  they  yetf   Just  Heaven! 
thine  hour  is  near ! " 

XLV. 
And    Priests  rush'd  through  their  ranks,  soma 

counterfeiting 
llie  rage  they  did  inspire,  some  mad  indeed 
With  their  own  lies ;  they  said  their  god  was  waiting 
To  see  his  enemies  writhe,  and  bum,  and  bleeds— 
And  that,  till  then,  the  snakes  of  Hell  had  need 
Of  human  souls . — three  hundred  furnaces 
Soon  blazed  through  the  wkle  City,  where  with 

speed. 
Men  brought  their  infidel  kindred  to  appeese 
God's  wrath,  and  while  they  bura'd,  knelt  round  on 

quivering  I 
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XLVI. 
The  Doootkle  mm  wai  darkened  with  that  imoke. 
The  windf  of  eye  dupened  those  athet  gray, 
The  madnen  which  theee  rites  had  lull'd,  awoke 
Again  at  sunset — Who  shall  dare  to  say 
The  deeds  which  night  and  fear  brought  forth,  or 
weigh 
1Y     In  balance  just  the  good  and  evil  there  I 

He  might  man*s  deep  and  searchless  heart  display, 
And  cast  a  light  on  those  dim  labyrinths,  where 
Hope,  near  imagined  chasms,  isstmggling  with  despair. 

XLVU. 
Tis  said,  a  mother  dragged  three  children  then. 
To  those  fierce  flames  which  roast  the  eyes  in  the 
I  head. 

And  langh'd  and  died ;  and  that  unholy  men. 
Feasting  like  fiends  upon  the  infidel  dc«d, 
Look'd  from  their  meal,  and  saw  an  Angel  tread 
The  visible  floor  of  Heaven,  and  it  was  she ! 
And,  on  that  night,  one  without  doubt  or  dread 
Came  to  the  fire,  and  said,  "  Stop,  I  am  he ! 
Kill  me  !**  they  bum'd  them  both  with  hellish  mockery. 

XLVni. 
And,  one  by  one,  that  night,  young  maidens  came, 
Beauteous  and  calm,  like  shapes  of  living  stone 
Clothed  in  the  light  of  dreams,  and  by  the  flame 
Which  shrank  as  overgorged,  they  laid  them  down. 
And  sung  a  slow  sweet  song,  of  which  alone 
One  word  was  heard,  and  that  was  liberty ; 
And  that  some  kiss'd  their  marble  feet,  with  moan 
Like  love,  and  died,  and  then  that  they  did  die 
With  happy  smiles,  which  sunk  in  white  tranquillity. 


CANTO  XI. 


Shi  saw  me  not— 4he  heard  me  not — alone 
Upon  the  mountain's  dixzy  brink  she  stood ; 
She  spake  not,  breathed  not,  moved  not — there 

was  thrown 
Over  her  look,  the  shadow  of  a  mood 
Which  only  clothes  the  heart  in  solitude, 
A  thought  of  voiceless  depth; — she  stood  alone ; 
Above,  the  Heavens  were  spread ; — below,  the  flood 
Was  murmuring  in  its  caves; — the  wind  had  blown 
Her  hair  apart,  through  which  her  eyes  and  forehead 
shone. 

n. 

A  dond  was  hanging  o'er  the  western  mountains ; 
Before  its  blue  and  moveless  depth  were  flying 
Gray  misti  pour'd  forth  from  the  unresting  fountains 
Of  darkness  in  the  North : — the  day  was  dying.* — 
Sodden,  the  sun  shone  forth,  its  beams  were  lying 
like  boiling  gold  on  Ocean,  strange  to  see. 
And  on  the  shattered  vapors,  which  defying 
Tlie  power  of  light  in  vain,  toss'd  restlessly 
In  die  red  Heaven,  like  wrecks  in  a  tempestuous  sea. 


IIL 
It  was  a  stream  of  living  beams,  whose  bank 
On  either  side  by  the  cloud's  deft  wss  made; 
And  where  its  chasms  that  flood  of  glory  drank, 
Its  waves  gush'd  forth  like  fire,  and  as  if  sws/d 
By  some  mote  tempest,  roll'd  on  A«r ;  the  shade 
CM*  her  bright  image  floated  on  the  river 
Of  liquid  light,  which  then  did  end  and  fode-* 
Her  radiant  shape  upon  its  verge  did  shiver; 
Aloft,  her  flowing  hair  like  strings  of  flame  did  qoirer 


IV. 

I  stood  beside  her,  but  she  saw  me  not— 
She  look'd  upon  the  sea,  ami  skies,  and  eaitfa; 
Rapture,  and  love,  and  admiration  wrought 
A  passion  deeper  far  than  tears,  or  mirth. 
Or  speech,  or  gesture,  or  whate'er  has  birth 
From  common  joy;  which,  with  the  speechless  feelinf 
That  led  her  there  united,  and  shot  forth 
From  her  for  eyes,  a  light  of  deep  revealing. 
All  but  her  dearest  self  from  my  regard  concesliag. 


Her  lips  were  parted,  and  the  measured  breaOi 
Was  now  heard  there ; — her  dark  and  intricate  eyei 
Orb  within  orb,  deeper  than  sleep  or  death. 
Absorb'd  the  glories  of  the  burning  skies. 
Which,  mingling  with  her  heart's  deep  ecstasies, 
Bunt  from  her  looks  and  gestures ; — and  a  light 
Of  liquid  tenderness  like  love,  did  rise 
From  her  whole  frame,  an  atmosphere  which  quits 
Array *d  her  in  its  beams,  tremulous  and  soft  and  bright. 

VI. 
She  would  have  clasp'd  me  to  her  glowing  frsBw; 
Those  warm  and  odorous  lips  might  soon  have  ifaed 
On  mine  the  fragrance  and  the  invisible  flame 
Which  now  the  cold  winds  stole ; — she  would  have 

kid 
Upon  my  languid  heart  her  dearest  head ; 
I  might  have  heard  her  voice,  tender  and  sweet; 
Her  eyes  mingling  with  mine,  might  soon  have  fed 
My  soul  with  their  own  joy. — One  moment  yet 
I  gazed — we  parted  then,  never  again  to  meet ! 

VIL 
Never  but  once  to  meet  on  Earth  again ! 
She  heard  me  as  I  fled-^er  eager  tone 
Sunk  on  my  heart  and  almost  wove  a  chain 
Around  my  will  to  link  it  with  her  own. 
So  that  my  stem  resolve  vras  almost  gone. 
**  I  cannot  reach  thee !  whither  dost  thou  fly? 
My  steps  are  frint^-Come  back,  thou  deareat  one-' 
Return,  ah  me !  return" — the  wind  past  by 
On  which  those  accents  died,  foint,  fiir,  and  lingeringly. 

VIII. 
Woe !  woe !  that  moonless  midnight— Want  and  Pesi 
Were  horrible,  but  one  more  fell  doth  rear. 
As  in  a  hydra's  swarming  lair,  its  crest 
Eminent  among  those  victims— even  the  Fear 
Of  Hell:  each  girt  by  the  hot  atmosphere 
Of  his  blind  agony,  like  a  scorpion  stung 
By  his  own  rage  upon  his  burning  bier 
Of  circling  coals  of  fire ;  but  still  there  dung 
One  hope,  like  a  keen  sword  on  starting  threads  npbung: 
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Noc  deftth— death  waa  no  more  refuge  or  reat ; 
Not  life — ^it  waa  deapair  to  be ! — not  aleep, 
For  fiandi  and  chasmi  of  fire  had  dispoaaett 
All  natural  dreams :  to  wake  waa  not  to  weep» 
Bat  to  gaae,  mad  and  pallid,  at  the  leap 
To  which  the  Future,  like  a  maky  scourge, 
Or  like  some  tyrant's  eye,  which  aye  doth  keep 
Its  withering  beam  upon  his  slaves,  did  urge 

Their  steps ;  they  heard  the  roar  of  Hell's  sulphure- 
ous surge. 

X. 
Eich  of  that  multitude  alone,  and  lost 
To  sense  of  outward  dimgs,  one  hope  yet  knew ; 
As  on  a  foam-girt  crag  some  seaman  tost. 
Stares  at  the  rising  tide,  or  like  the  crew 
Whilstnowtheshipissplittingthroughand  through; 
Each,  if  the  tramp  of  a  far  steed  was  heard. 
Started  from  sick  despair,  or  if  there  flew 
die  murmur  on  the  wind,  or  if  some  word 

Whidi  none  can  gather  yet,  the  distant  crowd  has 
acirr'd. 

XI. 
Why  became  cheeks  wan  with  the  kiss  of  death 
Pder  from  hope  ?  they  had  sostain'd  despair. 
Why  watch'd  those  myriads  with  suspended  breath 
Sleepless  a  second  night  I  they  ore  not  here 
The  victims,  and  hour  by  hour,  a  vision  drear. 
Warm  corpsea  foil  upon  the  clay-cold  dead ; 
And  even  in  death  their  lips  are  wreathed  with 

fear. — 
The  crowd  is  mute  and  moveless — overhead 
Sileot  Arcturua  shines— ha !  hear'st  thou  not  the  treed 

XII. 
Of  rushing  feet?  laughter  f  the  shout,  the  scream. 
Of  triumph  not  to  be  contain'd  7  see !  hark ! 
They  come,  they  come,  give  way  I  alas,  ye  deem 
Kalwly — 'tis  but  a  crowd  of  maniacs  stark 
Driven,  like  a  troop  of  spectres,  liirough  the  dork, 
From  the  choked  well,  whence  a  bright  death-fire 

sprung, 
A  lorid  eorth-btar,  which  dropp'd  many  a  spark 
From  its  blue  train,  and  spreading  widely,  clung 
To  their  wild  hair,  like  mist  the  topmost  pines  among. 

XIII. 
And  many  from  the  crowd  collected  there, 
Jain'd  that  strange  dance  in  fearful  sympathies ; 
There  was  the  silence  of  a  long  despair. 
When  the  last  echo  of  those  terrible  cries 
Came  from  a  distant  street,  hke  agonies 
Stifled  aiar. — Before  the  Tyrant's  throne 
All  night  his  aged  Senate  sate,  their  eyes 
In  tfony  eipectation  fix'd ;  when  one 
iWden  before  them  stood,  a  Stranger  and  alone. 


XIV. 

Dark  Priests  and  haughty  Warriors  gazed  on  him 
With  baffled  wonder,  for  a  hermit's  vest 
Conceal'd  liis  face ;  but  when  he  spake,  his  tone. 
Ere  yet  the  matter  did  their  thoughts  arrest, 
Earnest,  benignant,  calm,  as  from  a  breast 
Void  of  all  hate  or  terror,  made  them  start; 
For  as  with  gentle  accents  lie  address'd 
His  speech  to  them,  on  each  unwilling  heart 
Unusual  awe  did  fatl— a  spirit-quelling  dart 


XV. 
**  Ye  Princes  of  the  E!arth,  ye  sit  aghast 
Amid  the  ruin  which  yourselves  have  made ; 
Yes,  desolatH>n  heard  your  trumpet's  blast, 
And  sprang  Crom.  aleep !— dark  Terror  has  obey'd 
Your  bidding— O,  that  I  whom  ye  have  made 
Your  foe,  could  set  my  dearest  enemy  firee 
From  pain  and  fear!  but  evil  casts  a  shade, 
Which  caiuiot  pass  so  soon,  and  Hate  must  be 
The  nurse  and  parent  still  of  an  ill  progeny. 

XVI. 
**  Ye  turn  to  Heaven  for  aid  in  your  distress ; 
Alas,  that  ye,  though  mighty  and  the  wise, 
Who,  if  ye  dared,  might  not  aspire  to  less 
Than  ye  conceive  of  power,  should  fear  the  lies 
Which  thou,  and  thou,  didst  frame  for  mysteries 
To  blind  your  slaves  >— consider  your  own  thou^t. 
An  empty  and  a  cruel  sacrifice 
Ye  now  prepare,  for  a  vain  idol  wrought 
Out  of  the  fears  and  hate  which  vam  deeires  have 
brought 

XVIL 
**  Ye  seek  for  happiness — alas,  the  day ! 
Ye  find  it  not  in  luxury  nor  in  gold, 
Nor  in  the  fiune,  nor  m  the  envied  sway 
For  which,  O  willing  slaves  to  Custom  old ! 
Severe  task-mistress !  ye  your  hearts  have  sold. 
Ye  seek  for  peace,  and  when  ye  die,  to  dream 
No  e\il  dreams :  all  mortal  things  are  cold 
And  senseless  then ;  if  aught  survive,  I  deem 
It  must  be  love  and  joy,  for  they  immortal  seem. 

XVIU. 
**  Fear  not  the  future,  weep  iwt  for  the  past 
O,  could  I  wm  your  eors  to  dare  be  now 
Glorious,  and  great,  and  calm !  that  ye  wouM  cast 
Into  the  dust  those  symbols  of  your  woe, 
Purple,  and  gold,  and  steel !  that  ye  would  go 
Proclaiming  to  the  nations  whence  ye  came. 
That  Want,  and  Phigue,  and  Fear,  from  slavery 

flow; 
And  that  mankind  is  free,  and  that  the  shame 
Of  rojralty  and  faith  is  lost  in  freedom's  fome. 

XIX. 

**  If  thus,  'tis  well-^f  not,  I  oome  to  say 

That  Laon**— while  the  Stranger  spoken  among 

The  Council  sudden  tumult  and  afiWy 

Arose,  for  many  of  those  warrior*  young 

Had  on  his  eloquent  accents  fed  and  hting 

Like  bees  on   mountain-fltfwera ;  they  knew  the 

truth. 
And  from  their  throne«  in  vindicatkm  sprung ; 
The  men  of  foith  and  law  then  without  rath 

Drew  forth  their  secret  steel,  and  stabb'd  each  aidant 
youth. 

XX. 
They  sUbb'd  them  in  the  back  and  sneer'd — a  slave 
Who  stood  behind  the  throne,  those  corpses  drew 
Each  to  its  bloody,  dark,  and  secret  grave ; 
And  one  more  daring  raised  his  steel  anew 
To  pierce  the  Stranger:  **  What  hast  thou  to  de 
With  me,  poor  wretch  f" — Calm,  solemn,  and  severe. 
That  voice  imstrung  his  sinews,  and  he  threw 
His  dagger  on  the  ground,  and  pale  with  fear. 

Sate  silently— his  voice  then  did  the  Stranger  rear 
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XXL 

*«  It  doth  avail  not  that  I  weep  ior  ye — 
Ye  cannot  change,  since  ye  are  old  and  gray, 
And  ye  have  chosen  your  bt— your  fame  must  be 
A  book  of  blood,  whence  in  a  milder  day 
Men  shall  leazn  truth,  when  ye  are  wrapt  in  clay : 
Now  ye  shall  triumph.    I  am  Laon's  friend. 
And  him  to  your  revenge  will  I  betray. 
So  you  concede  one  easy  boon.    Attend ! 
For  now  I  speak  of  things  which  ye  can  apprehend. 

xxn. 

**  There  is  a  People  mighty  in  its  youth« 
A  land  beyond  the  Oceans  of  the  West, 
Where,  though  with  rudest  rites,  Freedom  and  Truth 
Are  worshipp'd ;  from  a  glorious  mother's  breast. 
Who,  since  high  Athens  fell,  among  the  rest 
Sate  Uke  the  Queen  of  Nations,  but  in  woe, 
By  inbred  monsters  outraged  and  oppress'd, 
Turns  to  her  chainless  child  for  succor  now. 
It  draws  the  milk  of  Power  in  Wisdom's  fullest  flow. 

xxm. 

"  That  land  is  like  an  Eagle,  whose  young  gaxe 
Feeds  on  the  noontide  beam,  whose  golden  plume 
Floats  moveless  on  the  storm,  and  in  the  blaze 
Of  sunrise  gleams  when  Earth  is  wrapt  in  gloom ; 
An  epitaph  of  glory  for  the  tomb 
Of  murder'd  Europe  may  thy  fame  be  made. 
Great  People :  as  the  sands  shall  thou  become ; 
Thy  growdi  is  swiil  as  mom,  when  night  must  fade; 
The  multitudinous  Earth  shall  sleep  beneath  thy  shade. 

XXIV. 
**  Yes,  in  the  desert  there  is  built  a  home 
For  Freedom.    Genius  is  made  strong  to  rear 
The  monuments  of  man  beneath  the  dome 
Of  a  new  Heaven,  myriads  assemble  there. 
Whom  the  proud  lords  of  man,  in  rage  or  fear. 
Drive  from  their  wasted  homes :  the  boon  I  pray 
Is  this, — that  Cythna  shall  be  convoy'd  there — 
Nay,  start  not  at  the  naroo— America ! 
And  then  to  you  this  night  Laon  will  I  betray. 

XXV. 

••  With  me  do  what  ye  wilt    I  am  your  foe  !** 
The  light  of  such  a  joy  as  makes  the  stare 
Of  hungry  snakes  like  living  emeralds  glow. 
Shone  in  a  hundred  human  eyes — •*  Where,  where 
Is  Lnon  7  hasle !  fly !  dmg  him  swiflly  here ! 
We  grant  thy  boon."—"  1  put  no  trust  in  ye  : 
Swear  by  the  Power  yo  dread." — "  We  swear,  we 

swear !  '* 
The  Stranger  threw  his  vest  back  suddenly. 
And  smiled  in  gentle  pride,  and  said,  **Lo!  I  am  he 


CANTO  xn. 


Ths  transport  of  a  fierce  and  monstrooi  ^adiwi 
Spread  through  the  multitodinoua  streets,  lait  ftykf 
Upon  the  wings  of  fear;  from  his  dull  msdafla 
The  starveling  waked,  and  died  in  joy ;  the  dying, 
Among  the  corpses  in  stark  agony  lying, 
Just  heard  the  happy  tidings,  and  in  hope 
Closed  their  faint  eyes;  from  house  lo  hone  replyim 
With  loud  acclaim,  the  living  shook  Heaven's  oop^ 
And  fiird  the  startled  Earth  with  echoes:  mom  did 


ope 


n. 


Its  pale  eyes  then ;  and  lo!  the  k»g  array 
Of  guards  in  golden  arms,  and  priests  beiide, 
Singing  their  bloody  hymns,  whose  garbs  betny 
The  blackness  of  the  faith  it  seems  lo  hide ; 
And  see,  the  tyrant's  gem-wrought  chariot  glide 
Among  the  gloomy  cowls  and  glittering  spesf*— 
A  shape  of  light  is  sitting  by  his  side, 
A  child  most  beautiful    V  the  midst  appean 
Laon, — exempt  alone  from  mortal  hopes  and  feaiii 

in. 

His  head  and  feet  are  bare,  his  hands  are  boond 
Behind  with  heavy  chains,  yet  none  do  wresk 
Their  sqpflls  on  him,  though  myriads  throng  arouid ; 
There  are  no  sneers  upon  his  lip,  which  spesk 
That  scorn  or  hate  hath  made  him  bold ;  his  cheek 
Resolve  has  not  tum'd  pale, — ^his  eyes  are  mild 
And  calm,  and  like  the  mom  about  to  break. 
Smile  on  mankind — liis  heart  seems  reconciled 
To  all  things  and  itself,  Hke  a  reposing  child 

IV. 
Tumult  was  in  the  soul  of  all  beade, 
ni  joy,  or  doubt,  or  fear ;  but  those  who  saw 
Their  tranquil  victim  pass,  felt  wonder  glide 
Into  their  brain,  and  became  calm  with  awa. 
See,  the  slow  pageant  near  the  pile  doth  draw. 
A  thousand  torches  in  the  spacious  square, 
Borne  by  the  ready  slaves  of  ruthless  law. 
Await  the  signal  round :  the  morning  fair 
Is  changed  to  a  dim  night  by  that  unnatural  glars. 

V. 

And  see !  beneath  a  sun-bright  canopy, 
Upon  a  platform  level  ulth  the  pile. 
The  anxious  'Tyrant  sit,  enthroned  on  high. 
Girt  by  the  chiefhuns  of  the  host ;  all  smile 
In  expectation,  but  one  child :  the  while 
I,  Laon,  led  by  mutes,  ascend  my  bier 
Of  fire,  and  look  around ;  each  distant  isle 
Is  dark  in  the  bright  dawn ;  towers  fiur  and  nsar 
Pieree  like  reposing  flames  the  tiMniiloiis  atraaspbnt 
S94 
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VI. 

There  mm  radi  nlMice  through  the  host,  ■•  when 
An  eaitfaqnake  trampling  on  ■one  populoui  town 
Hm  crnth'd  ten  tfaoiMaiid  with  one  treid,  and  men 
Expect  the  aeoond .'  all  were  mate  but  one, 
That  fiureat  child,  who,  bold  with  love,  alone 
Stood  np  before  the  king,  wilhoat  avail, 
PldMling  for  Laon's  life— her  stifled  groan 
Waa  heard    ahe  trembled  like  one  aapen  pale 
Among  the  gloomy  pinea  of  a  Norwegian  vale. 

vn. 

What  were  his  thooghts  link'd  in  the  morning  aim. 
Among  thoae  reptilea,  itingleai  with  del^y. 
Even  like  a  tyrant's  wrath  t — the  aignal-gim 
Roor'd — hark,  again!  m  that  dread  pause  he  lay 
As  in  a  quiet  dream — the  slaves  obey — 
A  thousand  torches  drop^ — and  hark*  the  last 
Bursts  on  that  awful  silence ;  fiir  away 
Millions,  with  hearts  that  beat  both  loud  and  fost. 
Watch  for  the  springing  flame  expectant  and  aghast 

vra. 

They  fly — the  torches  fall— a  cry  of  fear 
Has  startled  the  triumphant ! — they  recede  I 
For  ere  the  cannon's  roar  has  died,  they  hear 
The  tramp  of  hoofs  like  earthquake,  and  a  steod 
Dark  and  gigantic,  with  the  lempesl  s  speed, 
Bonis  through  their  ranks :  a  woman  sits  thereon, 
Fairer  it  seems  than  aught  that  earth  can  breed. 
Calm,  radiant,  hke  the  phantom  of  die  dawn, 
A  spirit  ifom  the  caves  of  daylight  wandering  gone. 

IX. 

An  thought  it  was  God's  Angel  come  to  sweep 
Hie  lingering  guilty  to  their  fiery  grave  ; 
The  tyrant  from  his  throne  in  dread  did  leap, — 
Her  innocence  his  child  from  fear  did  save ; 
Scared  by  the  (aith  they  feign'd,  each  priestly  slave 
Knelt  for  his  mercy  whom  they  served  with  blood, 
And,  like  the  refluence  of  a  mighty  wave 
Sock'd  into  the  loud  sea,  the  multitude 
With  crushing  panic,  fled  in  terror's  alter'd  mood. 


They  paoae,  they  blush,  they  gaze,— -a  gathering 

shout 
Borsta  like  one  souiul  from  the  ten  thousand  streams 
Of  a  tempestuous  sea : — that  sudden  rout 
One  check'd  who,  never  in  his  mildest  dreams 
Felt  awe  fjrom  grace  or  loveliness,  the  seams 
Of  his  rent  heart  so  hard  and  cold  a  creed 
Had  sear'd  with  blistering  ice — but  he  misdeems 
That  he  is  wise,  whose  wounds  do  only  bleed 
bly  for  self,  thus  thought  the  Iberian  Priest  indeed, 

XI. 
And  others,  too,  thought  he  was  wise  to  we, 
In  pain,  and  fear,  and  hate,  something  divine : 
In  love  and  beauty — no  divinity. — 
Now  with  a  bitter  smile,  whose  light  did  shine 
Like  a  fiend's  hope  upon  his  lips  and  eyne, 
He  said,  and  the  persuasion  of  that  sneer 
Rallied  his  trembling  comrades—"  Is  it  mine 
To  stand  alone,  when  kings  and  soldiers  fear 
A  woman?  Heaven  has  sent  its  other  victim  here." 


XIL 

«  Were  it  not  hnpums,**  said  the  Kii«, "  to  btaak 
Our  holy  oath  I "— '*  Impious  to  keep  it,  aay ! " 
Shriek'd  the  exalting  Priest—^  Slavea,  to  the  ftdte 
Bind  her,  and  on  my  head  the  burthen  lay 
Of  her  just  torments . — at  the  Judgment  Day 
Will  I  stand  up  before  the  golden  throne 
Of  Heaven,  and  cry,  To  thee  did  I  betray 
An  Infidel ;  but  for  me  she  would  have  known 
Another  momeiu's  joy !  the  glory  be  thine  own.*' 

xni. 

They  trembled,  but  replied  not,  nor  ohefd. 
Pausing  in  breathlesi  silence.  Cythna  i 
From  her  gigantic  steed,  who,  like  a  riiade 
Chased  by  the  winds,  those  vacant  streets  i 
Fled  tameless,  as  the  brazen  rein  ahe  flung 
Upon  his  neck,  and  kiss'd  his  mooned  brow. 
A  piteous  sight,  that  one  so  fiiir  and  yoong, 
The  clasp  of  such  a  fearful  death  ahoold  woo  ' 
With  smiles  of  tender  joy  as  beam'd  fitmi  CyduMi 
now. 

XIV. 

The  warm  tears  burst  in  8]Mte  of  foith  and  foar, 
From  many  a  tremulous  eye,  but  like  aoft  dewa 
Which  feed  spring's  earliest  buds,  hung  gadier'd 

there. 
Frozen  by  doubt, — idas,  they  could  not  chooae 
But  weep ;  for  when  her  faint  limba  did  refuae 
To  climb  the  pyre,  upon  the  mutes  she  smiled ; 
And  with  her  eloquent  gestures,  and  the  huea 
Of  her  quick  Ups,  even  as  a  weary  chiM 
Wins  sleep  from  some  fond  ntuae  with  its  careaes 

mild. 

XV. 
She  won  them,  though  unwilling,  her  to  bind 
Near  me,  among  the  snakes.    When  then  had  fled 
One  8of\  reproach  that  was  moat  thrilling  kind. 
She  smiled  on  me,  and  nothing  then  we  said, 
But  each  upon  the  other's  countenance  M 
Looks  of  insatiate  love ;  the  mighty  veil 
Which  doth  divide  the  living  and  the  dead 
Was  almost  rent,  the  world  grew  dim  and  pale — 
All  light  in  Heaven  or  Earth  beside  our  love  did  fail. 

XVI. 
Tet,— yet— one  brief  relapse,  like  the  last  beaa 
Of  dying  flames,  the  stainless  air  aroimd 
Ilung  silent  and  serene— a  bk)od-red  gleam 
Burst  upwards,  hurling  fiercely  from  the  ground 
The  gk>bed  smoke, — I  heard  the  mighty  sound 
Of  its  uprise,  like  a  tempestyous  ocean ; 
And,  through  its  chasms  I  saw,  as  in  a  swound. 
The  tyrant's  child  foil  without  life  or  motkm 
Before  his  throne,  subdued  by  some  imaeen  emotion. 

xvn. 

And  is  this  death  ?  the  pyre  has  disappeared. 
The  Pestilence,  the  Tyrant,  and  the  throng; 
The  flames  grow  silent — slowly  there  is  beanl 
The  music  of  a  breath-suspending  song, 
Which,  like  the  kiss  of  love  when  lifo  is  young. 
Steeps  the  fiiint  eyes  in  darkness  sweet  and  deep 
With  ever-changing  notea  it  floata  akog, 
Till  on  my  passive  soul  there  seem'd  to  creep 
A  melody,  hke  waves  on  wrinkled  sanda  that  laa|ft. 
295 
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xvra. 

The  warm  toach  of  a  aoft  and  tranratotn  hand 
Wakened  me  then ;  lo,  Cythna  tote  reclined 
Beode  me,  on  the  ivaved  and  golden  aand 
Of  &  clear  pool,  upon  a  bank  o'ertwioed 
With  icrange  and  itapiwight  dowers,  which  to  the 

wind 
Breathed  divine  odor ;  high  above,  was  spread 
The  emerald  heayen  of  trees  of  unknown  kind. 
Whose  moonlike  blooms  and  bright  fruit  overhead 
A  shadow,  which  was  light,  upon  the  waters  shed. 

XIX. 
Aad  round  about  sloped  many  a  lawny  mountain 
With  incense-bearing  forests,  and  vast  caves 
Of  marble  radiance  to  that  mighty  fountain ; 
And  where  the  flood  its  own  bright  maigin  laves. 
Their  echoes  talk  with  its  eternal  waves. 
Which,  fiom  the  depths  whose  jagged  caverns 

breed 
Their  unreposing  strife,  it  lifbi  and  heaves, — 
Till  through  a  chasm  of  hills  they  roU,  and  feed 

A  river  deep,  which  flies  with  smooth  but  arrowy 
speed. 

XX. 
As  we'  sate  gasdng  in  a  trance  of  wonder, 
A  boat  approach'd,  borne  by  the  musical  air 
Along  the  waves  which  sung  and  sparkled  under 
Its  rapid  keel — a  winged  shape  sate  there, 
A  child  with  silver-shining  wings,  so  fair. 
That  as  her  bark  did  through  the  waters  glide. 
The  shadow  of  the  lingering  waves  did  wear 

.    light,  as  from  starry  beams ;  from  side  to  side. 

While  veering  to  the  wind,  her  {dumes  the  bark  did 
guide. 

XXI. 
The  boat  was  one  curved  shell  of  hollow  pearl, 
Almost  translucent  with  the  light  divine 
Of  her  within ;  the  prow  and  stem  did  curl 
Homed  on  high,  like  the  young  moon  supine, 
When  o*er  dim  twilight  mountains  dark  with  pine, 
It  floats  upon  the  sunset's  sea  of  beams. 
Whose  golden  waves  in  many  a  purple  line 
Fade  fast,  till  bome  on  sunlight's  ebbing  streams. 

Dilating,  on  earth's  verge  the  sunken  meteor  gleams. 

XXII. 
Its  keel  has  struck  the  sands  beside  our  feet ; — 
Then  Cythna  tum'd  to  me,  and  from  her  eyes 
Which  swam  with  unshod  tears,  a  look  more  sweet 
Than  happy  love,  a  wild  and  glad  surprise. 
Glanced  as  she  spake ;  **  Ay.  this  is  Paradise 
And  not  a  dream,  and  we  are  all  united ! 
Lo,  that  is  mine  oi^-n  child,  who  in  the  guise 
Of  madness  came,  like  day  to  one  benighted 
In  lonesome  woods:  my  heart  is  now  too  well  re- 
quited!" 

xxm. 

And  then  she  wept  aloud,  and  in  her  arms 
Closp'd  that  bright  ^ope,  less  marvellously  fair 
Than  her  own  human  hues  and  living  charms ; 
Which,  as  she  lean'd  in  passion's  silence  there. 
Breathed  warmth  on  the  cold  bosom  of  the  air. 
Which  seem'd  to  blush  and  tremble  with  delight 
TTie  glossy  darkness  of  her  streaming  hair 
Fell  o'er  that  snowy  child,  and  wrapt  from  sight 
The  Ibnd  nnd  long  embrace  which  did  their  hearts 
unite. 


XXIV. 
Then  the  bright  child,  die  plumed  Ser^ih  < 
And  fix'd  its  bine  and  beaming  eyee  oo  mme, 
And  said,  **  I  was  distorb'd  by  trsmnloos  shaiM 
When  once  we  met,  yet  knew  that  I  wae  tfaioe 
From  the  same  hoar  in  wloch  thy  lipa  divine 
Kindled  a  clinging  dream  within  my  bnm. 
Which  ever  waked  when  I  might  deep^  to  twine 
Thine  image  with  her  memory  dear    agsm 
We  meet,  exempted  now  fhim  montmk  fear  or  pan. 

XXV. 

**  When  the  consuming  flames  had  wrapt  ye  nmnd, 
The  hope  which  I  had  cherish'd  vrent  away; 
I  fell  in  agony  on  the  senseless  ground. 
And  hid  mine  eyes  in  dust,  and  far  astray 
My  mind  was  gone,  when  bright,  like  dawmag 

day. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Plague  before  me  flew. 
And  breathed  upon  my  lips,  and  seem'd  to  say, 
•  They  wait  for  thee,  beloved ;' — dien  I  knew 
The  death-mark  on  my  breast,  and  became  calm  mm. 

XXVL 
**  It  was  the  calm  of  love— for  I  was  dying. 
I  saw  the  black  and  half^xtinguish'd  pyre 
In  its  own  gray  and  shrtmken  ashes  lying ; 
The  pitchy  smoke  of  the  departed  fire 
Still  hung  in  many  a  hollow  dome  and  spire 
Above  the  towers  like  night ;  beneath  whose  Attk 
Awed  by  the  ending  of  their  own  deaire 
The  armies  stood ;  a  vacancy  was  made 
In  expectation's  depth,  and  so  they  stood  dismay'd. 

xxvn. 

"  The  frightful  silence  of  that  alter'd  mood, 
The  tortures  of  the  d3ring  clove  alone, 
Till  one  uprose  among  the  multitude. 
And  said — *  The  flood  of  time  is  rolling  on. 
We  stand  upon  its  brink,  whilst  Aey  are  gone 
To  glide  in  peace  down  death's  mysteiioas  strsta. 
Have  ye  done  well  ?  they  moulder  fle^  and  boos. 
Who  might  have  made  this  life's  envenom'd  i 
A  sweeter  draught  than  ye  will  ever  taste,  I  (' 

xxvm. 

**  *  These  perish  as  the  good  and  great  of  yore 
Have  perish'd.  and  their  murderen  will  repeal^ 
Yes,  vain  and  barren  tears  shall  flow,  befbre 
Ton  smoke  has  faded  from  the  Armament, 
.  Even  for  this  cause,  that  ye  who  must  lament 
The  death  of  those  that  made  this  worid  so  fiur 
Cannot  recall  them  now ;  but  then  is  lent 
To  man  the  wisdom  of  a  high  despair. 
When  such  can  die,  and  he  live  on  and  linger  beie. 

XXIX. 

** '  Ay,  ye  may  fear  not  now  the  Pestilence, 
From  fkbled  hell  as  by  a  charm  withdrawn, 
All  power  and  faith  must  pass,  since  calmly  t 
In  pain  and  fire  have  unbelievers  gone ; 
And  ye  must  imdly  turn  away,  and  moan 
In  secret,  to  his  home  each  one  returoingi 
And  to  long  nges  shall  this  hour  be  known ; 
And  slowly  shall  its  memory,  ever  burning, 
FUl  this  dark  night  of  things  with  an  eternal  morning 
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XXX. 

*"  For  me  the  world  it  grown  too  void  and  cold, 
Smce  hope  puivuet  immortal  deitiny 
Widi  steps  thus  slow — therefore  shall  ye  behold 
How  tboee  who  love,  yet  fear  not,  dare  to  die ; 
Tell  to  your  children  this !'  then  suddenly 
He  sheathed  a  dagger  in  his  heart,  and  fell; 
My  brain  grew  dark  in  death,  and  yet  to  me 
There  came  a  murmur  from  the  crowd,  to  tell 
Of  deep  and  mighty  change  which  suddenly  beielL 

XXXI. 

*Then  aoddenly  I  stood  a  winged  Thought 
Before  the  immortal  Senate,  and  the  seat 
Of  that  atai^ehining  spirit,  whence  is  wrought 
The  stiength  of  its  dominion,  good  and  great, 
The  better  Geniue  of  this  world's  estate, 
ffis  realm  anmnd  one  mighty  Fane  is  spread, 
ElyiiaB  islands  bright  and  fortunate. 
Calm  dwellings  of  the  free  and  happy  dead, 
Where  lam  ■anttolead  .**'  these  winged  words  she  said, 

XXXII. 

And  with  &e  silence  of  her  eloquent  smile, 
Bsde  us  embark  in  her  divine  canoe ; 
Then  at  the  helm  we  took  our  seat,  the  while 
Above  her  head  diose  plumes  of  dazzling  hue 
Into  the  winds*  invimble  stream  she  threw. 
Siting  beside  the  prow :  like  gossamer, 
On  the  swift  breath  of  mom,  the  vessel  flew 
O'er  the  bright  whirlpools  of  that  fountain  fiur. 
Whose  shores  receded  fiist,  whilst  we  seem'd  linger- 
ing there; 

xxxin. 

Tin  down  that  mighty  stream  dark,  calm,  and  fleet, 
BeCween  a  chasm  of  cedar  mountains  riven. 
Chased  by  the  thronging  winds  whose  viewless  feet 
As  swift  as  twinkling  beams,  had,  under  Heaven, 
From  woods  and  waves  wUd  soundsand  odors  driven. 
The  boat  fled  vinbly — three  nights  and  days, 
Bome  like  a  cloud  through  mom,  and  noon,  and  even, 
We  saiVd  along  the  winding  watery  ways 
Of  the  vaet  stream,  a  long  and  labyrinthine  maze. 

XXXIV. 
A  scene  of  joy  and  wonder  to  behold 
Thtt  rirer^s  diapes  and  shadows  changing  ever. 
Where  the  broed  sunrise,  flird  with  deepening  gold, 
lis  whirlpools,  where  all  hues  did  sjH'ead  and  quiver, 
And  where  melodious  falls  did  burst  and  shiver 
Among  rocks  clad  with  flowen,  the  foam  and  spray 
Sparkled  like  stars  upon  the  sunny  river. 
Or  when  the  moonlight  pour'd  a  boliet'  day. 
One  vast  and  glittering  lake  around  green  islands  lay. 


XXXV. 
Mom,  noon,  and  even,  that  boat  of  pearl  outran 
Hie  streams  .which  boro  it,  hke  the  arrowy  cloud 
Of  tempest,  or  the  speedier  thought  of  man. 
Which  flieth  forth  and  cannot  make  abode. 
Sometimes  through  forests,  deep  like  night,  we  glode. 
Between  the  walls  of  mighty  mountains  crown'd 
Witk  Cyclopean  piles,  whose  turrets  proud. 
The  homes  of  the  departed,  dimly  frown'd 
O'er  the  haght  waves  which  girt  their  dark  ibunda- 
Iknaround. 

2N 


XXXVI. 
Sometimes  between  the  wide   and   flowering 

meadows. 
Mile  after  mile  we  sail'd,  and  'twas  delight 
To  see  far  oflT  the  sunbeams  chase  the  shadows 
Over  the  grass ;  sometimes  beneath  the  night 
Of  wide  and  vaulted  caves,  whose  roofi  were  bright 
With  starry  gems,  we  fled,  whilst  from  their  deep 
And  dark-green  chasms,  shades  beautiful  and  white. 
Amid  sweet  sounds  aoroes  our  path  would  sweep. 
Like  swift  and  lovely  dreams  that  walk  the  waves 
of  sleep. 

xxxvn. 

And  ever  as  we  sail'd,  our  minds  were  full 
Of  love  and  wisdom,  which  would  overflow 
In  converse  wild,  and  sweet,  and  wonderful ; 
And  in  quick  smiles  whose  Hght  would  come  and  go, 
like  music  o'er  wide  waves,  and  in  the  flow 
Of  sudden  tears,  and  in  the  mute  caress — 
For  a  deep  shade  was  clefl,  and  we  did  know. 
That  virtue,  though  obscured  on  EarA,  not  less 
Survives  all  mortal  change  in  lasting  loveliness. 

xxxvin. 

Three  days  and  nights  we  sail'd,  as  thought  and 

feeling 
Number  delightful  hours— for  through  the  sky 
The  sphered  lamps  of  day  and  night,  revealing 
New  changes  and  new  glories,  roll'd  on  high. 
Sun,  Moon,  and  moonlike  himps,  the  progeny 
Of  a  diviner  Heaven,  serene  and  fair: 
On  the  fourth  day,  wild  as  a  wind- wrought  sea 
The  stream  became,  and  fast  and  faster  bare 
The  spirit-winged  boat,  steadily  speeding  there. 

XXXIX. 

Steadily  and  swift,  where  the  waves  roll'd  hke 

mountains 
Within  the  vast  ravine,  whose  rifls  did  pour 
Tuitiultuous  floods  from  their  ten  thousand  fbuntaiuB, 
The  thunder  of  whose  earth-upUfting  roar 
Made  the  air  sweep  in  whirlwinds  uom  the  Aon, 
Calm  as  a  shade,  the  boat  of  that  fair  child 
Securely  fled,  that  rapid  stress  before. 
Amid  the  topmost  spray,  and  sunbows  wild. 
Wreathed  in  the  silver  mist :  in  joy  and  pride  we  smiled. 

XL. 

The  torrent  of  that  wide  and  raging  river 
Is  past,  and  our  aerial  speed  suspended. 
We  look  behind;  a  golden  mist  did  quiver 
When  its  wild  surges  with  the  lake  were  blended: 
Our  bark  hung  there,  as  one  line  suspended 
Between  two  Heavens,  that  windless  wa veless  lake ; 
Wliich  four  great  cataracts  from  four  vales,  attended 
By  mists,  aye  feed ;  from  rocks  and  clouds  they  break. 
And  of  that  azure  sea  a  silent  refuge  make. 

XLI. 
Motionless  resting  on  the  lake  awhile, 
I  saw  its  marge  of  snow-bright  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  alofl,  I  saw  each  radiant  isle. 
And  in  the  midst,  afar,  even  like  a  sphere 
Hung  in  one  hollow  sky,  did  there  appear 
The  Temple  of  the  3pirit ;  on  the  sound 
Which  issued  thence,  drawn  nearer  and  more  near. 
Like  the  swifl  moon  this  glorious  earth  around. 
The  charmed  boat  approach'd,  and  there  its  haven 
found. 
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SHELLEY'S  POETICAL  WORKa 


Cfie  eencf. 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  LEIGH  HUNT,  ESQ. 

Mt  dear  Friknd, 

I IN8CRIBK  with  your  name,  from  a  distant  ooontiy, 
and  after  an  absence  whose  months  have  seemed 
years,  this  the  latest  of  my  literary  eflbrts. 

Tliose  writings  which  I  have  hitherto  published, 
have  been  little  else  than  visions  which  impersonate 
ray  own  apprehensions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  just. 
1  can  also  perceive  in  them  the  literary  defects  inci- 
dental to  youth  and  impatience ;  they  are  dreams  of 
what  ought  to  be,  or  may  be.  The  drama  which  I 
now  present  to  you  is  a  rad  reaUty.  I  lay  aside  the 
presumptuous  attitude  of  an  instructor,  and  am  con- 
tent to  paint,  with  such  colors  as  my  own  heart  fur- 
nishes, that  which  has  been. 

Flad  I  known  a  person  more  highly  endowed  than 
yourself  with  all  that  it  becomes  a  man  to  possess,  I 
had  solicited  for  this  work  the  ornament  of  his  name. 
One  more  gentle,  honorable,  innocent  and  brave ;  one 
of  more  exalted  toleration  for  all  who  do  and  think 
evil,  and  yet  himself  more  free  from  evil ;  one  who 
knows  better  how  to  receive,  and  how  to  confer  a 
benefit,  though  he  must  ever  confer  far  more  than  he 
can  receive ;  one  of  simpler,  and,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  of  purer  life  and  manners,  I  never 
knew :  and  I  had  already  been  fortunate  in  friend- 
ships when  your  name  was  added  to  the  list 

In  that  patient  and  irreconcilable  enmity  with  do- 
mestic and  poUtical  t3rranny  and  imposture  which  the 
tenor  of  your  life  has  illustrated,  and  which,  had  I 
health  and  talents,  should  illustrate  mine,  let  us, 
comforting  each  other  in  our  task,  live  and  die. 

All  happiness  attend  you ! 

Your  aflectionate  friend, 

PkkotR  Shillet. 
Rome,  May  29,  IS19, 


PREFACE. 


A  MANtJSCRiPT  wos  communlcatod  to  me  during  my 
travels  in  Italy  which  was  copied  fitmi  the  archives 
of  the  Cenci  Palace  at  Home,  ond  contains  a  detailed 
account  of  the  horrors  which  ended  in  the  extinction 
of  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest  families  of  that 
city,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  in  the 
year  1599.  The  story  is,  that  an  old  man  having 
•pent  his  life  in  debauchery  and  wickedneas,  conceived 
at  length  an  impbuable  hatred  towards  his  children; 
which  showed  itself  towards  one  daughter  under  the 
ferm  of  an  incestuous  passion,  aggravated  by  every 
circumstancoof  cruelty  and  violence.  Thw  daughter, 
after  long  and  vain  attempts  to  escape  froin  what  she 


considered  a  perpetual  QontaroinatkiQ  bolkof  bodf 
and  mind,  at  length  plotted  with  her  raolfam&kw 
and  brother  to  murder  their  oommoDtyimL  Tt» 
young  maiden,  who  was  urged  to  this  tremtBdoa 
deed  by  an  impulse  which  overpowered  ill  bonw. 
was  evidently  a  most  gentle  and  amiabls  beiDg;  • 
creature  formed  to  adorn  and  be  admired,  tad  thai 
violently  thwarted  from  her  aature  by  the  ueemitf 
of  circumstance  and  opinion.  The  deed  was  qoicUf 
discovered ;  and  in  spite  of  the  most  eanwst  ftv/m 
made  to  the  Pope  by  the  highest  pemm  ia  Rom. 
the  criminals  were  put  to  death.  The  old  ma  bd 
during  his  life  repeatedly  bought  his  pardoofina  Ae 
Pope  for  capital  crimes  of  the  most  eooraioai  ad 
unspeakable  kind,  at  the  price  of  a  himdred  t 
crowns;  the  death  therefore  of  his 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  the  love  of  jortios.  T%» 
Pope,  among  other  motives  for  severity,  probsfaljrfeit 
that  whoever  killed  the  Count  Cend  deprived  )m 
treasury  of  a  certain  and  copious  source  of  rsTCoae. 
The  Papal  Government  formerly  took  the  fooit  et* 
traordinaiy  precautions  against  the  publicity  of  6cs 
which  otkt  so  tragical  a  demonatrataon  of  in  on 
wickedness  and  weakness ;  so  that  the  oommooicsiiiis 
of  the  MS.  had  become,  until  very  lately,  a  nsoer 
of  some  difficulty.  Such  a  story,  if  told  so  ai  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  all  the  feelings  of  those  who  onn 
acted  it,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  coofidencsi  td 
misgivings,  their  various  interests,  passions  and  o^ 
ions,  acting  upon  and  with  each  other,  yet  all  eos- 
spiring  to  one  tremendous  end,  vrould  be  as  s  ligi< 
to  make  apparent  some  of  the  most  dark  and  MO«t 
caverns  of  the  human  heart 

On  my  arrival  at  Rome,  I  found  that  die  ilory  d 
the  Cend  was  a  subject  not  to  be  mentioned  in  Ital- 
ian sodety  without  awakening  a  deep  and  breadilea 
interest;  and  that  the  feelings  of  the  company  Bever 
failed  to  incline  to  a  romantic  pity  for  the  vna^ 
and  a  passionate  exculpation  of  the  horrible  deed  b 
which  they  urged  her,  who  has  been  minglsd  tm 
centuries  with  the  common  dust  AU  ranks  of  peopk 
knew  the  outlines  of  this  history,  and  partidpslod  ii 
the  overwhelming  interest  which  it  seems  to  kK 
the  magic  of  exdting  in  the  human  heart  I  kid  t 
copy  of  Guide's  picture  of  Beatrice  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Colonna  Polace,  and  my  servant  instantly  n- 
cognized  it  as  the  portrait  of  La  CtncL 

This  national  and  universal  interest  which  thi 
story  produces  and  has  produced  for  two  ceoturiA 
and  among  all  ranks  of  people,  in  a  great  City,  when 
the  imagination  is  kept  for  ever  active  and  swiki 
fust  suggested  to  me  Uie  conception  of  its  fitne*  ^ 
a  dramatic  purpose.  In  fact  it  is  a  tragedy  which  htf 
already  received,  from  its  capadty  of  awakening  tnd 
sustainhig  the  sympathy  of  men,  approbaiioo  sad 
success.  Nothing  remained,  as  I  imagined,  M  * 
clothe  it  to  the  apprehensions  of  my  countrysn  >> 
such  language  and  action  as  would  bring  it  hooM  • 
their  hearts.  The  deepest  aid  ilie  soblnMal  ti*i> 
compositions.  King  Lear  and  the  two  phya  m  «M 
the  tale  of  (Edipus  is  told,  weiealories  whidialni^ 
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I  of  popular  belief  and 
;  before  Shakapeere  and  Sophodea  made  them 
fimfliar  to  the  eympathy  of  all  fucceeding  genera- 
<ioni  of  mankind, 

Thia  atory  of  the  Cenci  is  indeed  eminently  fearful 
and  BMnatiDaa :  any  thing  like  a  dry  exhibition  of  it 
Qo  die  stage  would  be  intupportaUe.  The  pemn 
who  would  treat  Mich  a  nibject,  muit  increaie  the 
ideal,  and  diminiah  the  actual  honor  of  the  events, 
■D  that  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  poetiy 
which  exists  in  these  tempestuous  suflerings  and 
Crimea,  may  mitigate  the  pain  of  the  contemplation 
cf  the  moral  deformity  fiom  which  they  spring. 
lliere  must  also  be  nothing  attempted  to  make  the 
exhibition  subservient  to  what  ii  vulgarly  termed  a 
■Mini  purpose.  The  highest  moral  purpose  aimed  at 
di  the  highest  species  of  the  drama,  is  the  teaching 
the  human  heut,  through  its  S3rmpathies  and  an- 
tipatfiiea,  the  knowledge  of  itself;  in  proportion  to 
Ibe  possession  of  which  knowledge,  every  human 
bsing  is  wise,  just,  sincere,  tolerant,  and  kind.  If 
dognas  can  do  more,  it  is  well:  but  a  drama  is  no  fit 
phee  for  the  enforcement  of  them.  Undoubtedly, 
BO  penoD  can  be  truly  dishonored  by  the  act  of  an- 
other ;  and  die  fit  return  to  make  to  the  most  enor- 
anua  iigitiiea  is  kindness  and  forbearance,  and  a 
rswIntinB  to  convert  the  ii^urer  fixun  his  dark  pas- 
aona  by  peace  and  love.  Revenge,  retaliation, 
atonemant,  are  pernicious  mistakes.  If  Beatrice  had 
thou^t  in  thia  manner,  she  would  have  been  wiser 
and  better ;  but  she  would  never  have  been  a  tragic 
character:  the  few  whom  such  an  exhibition  would 
have  interested,  could  never  have  been  sufficiently 
inteicated  for  a  dramatic  purpose,  fixnn  the  want  of 
ihidBig  eympathy  in  their  interest  among  die  mass 
who  aonound  them.  It  is  m  the  resdess  and  anato- 
toBBBg  casuistry  with  which  men  seek  the  justification 
of  Beatrice,  yet  feel  that  she  has  done  what  needs 
josCiiScation ;  it  is  in  the  superstitious  horror  with 
which  they  contemplate  alike  her  wrongs  and  their 
jwenge.  that  the  dramatic  character  of  what  she  did 
and  Bofilered  consists. 

I  have  endeavored  as  neariy  as  possible  to  repre- 
sent die  characters  as  they  probably  were,  and  have 
aoogfat  to  avoid  the  error  of  making  them  actuated 
by  my  own  conceptions  of  right  or  wrong,  false  or 
tme :  dios  under  a  thin  veil  converting  names  and 
actiona  of  the  sixteendi  century  into  cold  imperson- 
aiioas  of  my  own  mind.  'Hiey  are  represented  as 
Cadiolies»  and  as  Catholios  deeply  tinged  with  re- 
hgjen.  To  a  Pkotestant  apprehension  there  will 
appear  aomediing  unnatural  in  the  earnest  and  per- 
pefioal  sentiment  of  the  relations  between  God  and 
man  vrhich  pervade  the  tragedy  of  the  Cenci  It 
will  especially  be  starded  at  the  combination  of  an 
WKkmbiing  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  popular 
religioa,  widi  a  cool  and  determined  perseverance  in 
MHxmous  guilt  But  religion  in  Italy  is  not,  as  in 
Pmcestant  countries,  a  doak  to  be  worn  on  particular 
daya ;  or  a  passport  which  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  railed  at  carry  with  them  to  exhibit ;  or  a  gloomy 
paasion  for  penetrating  the  impenetrate  mysteries 
of  oar  being,  which  terrifies  its  possessor  at  the 
I  of  the  abyss  to  the  brink  of  which  it  has 
Religion  coexists,  as  it  were,  in 
[  of  an  Italian  Catholic  with  a  foidi  in  duit 
oT  which  all  men  have  the  most  certain  knowledge. 
to  ia  interwoven  with  the  whole  fabric  of  life.  It  is 
,  fiuth,  submission,  penitence,  blind  admira- 

i;  aol  a  rule  for  moral  conduct.    It  has  no  neces- 


sary eoonexion  with  any  one  virtue.  The  most 
atrocious  villain  may  be  rigidly  devout,  and,  widumt 
any  shock  to  established  faith,  confess  himself  to  be 
so.  Religion  pervades  intonsely  the  whole  frame 
of  society,  and  is,  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
mind  which  it  inhal»u^  a  paaaion,  a  persuasion,  an 
excuse;  a  refuge:  never  a  check.  Cenci  himself 
built  a  chapel  in  the  court  of  his  Palace,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  St  Thomas  the  Aposde,  and  eatablished 
maaws  for  the  peace  of  his  soul.  Thus  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  fourdi  act,  Lucretia's  design  in  exposing 
herself  to  the  consequences  of  an  expostulation  with 
Cenci  afler  having  administered  the  opiate,  was  to 
induce  him  by  a  feigned  tale  to  confess  himself  be- 
fore death ;  this  being  esteemed  by  Catholics  as  es- 
sential to  salvation;  and  she  only  relinquishes  her 
purpose  when  she  perceives  that  her  perseverance 
would  expose  Beatrice  to  new  outrages. 

I  have  avoided  with  great  care  in  writing  thia 
play  the  introduction  of  what  k  commonly  called 
mere  poetry,  and  I  imagine  there  will  scarcely  be 
found  a  detached  simile  or  a  single  isolated  description, 
unless  Beatrice's  description  of  the  chasm  appointed 
for  her  father's  murder  should  be  judged  to  be  of 
that  nature.* 

In  a  dramatic  composition,  the  imagery  and  the 
passion  should  intorpenetrato  one  another,  the  former 
being  reserved  simply  for  the  fuU  development  and 
illustration  of  the  latter.  Imagination  is  as  the  im- 
mortal God  which  should  assume  flesh  for  the  re- 
demption of  mortal  paasion.  It  is  thus  that  the  most 
remote  and  the  most  familiar  unagery  may  alike  be 
fit  for  dramatic  purposes  when  employed  in  the  il- 
lustration of  strong  feeling,  which  raises  what  is 
low,  and  leveli  to  the  apprehension  that  which  is 
lofly,  casting  over  all  the  shadow  of  its  own  great- 
ness. In  other  respects  I  have  written  more  care- 
lessly; that  is,  without  an  over-fastidious  and  learned 
choice  of  words.  In  this  respect  I  entirely  agree 
with  those  modem  critics  who  assert,  that  in  order 
to  move  men  to  true  sympathy  we  must  use  the  fa- 
miliar language  of  men ;  and  that  our  great  ances- 
tors the  ancient  EInglish  poets  are  the  writers,  a 
study  of  whom  might  incite  us  to  do  that  for  our  own 
age  which  they  have  done  for  theirs.  But  it  must 
be  the  real  language  of  men  in  general,  and  not  that 
of  any  particular  class  to  whose  society  the  writer 
happens  to  belong.  So  much  for  what  I  have  at- 
tempted :  I  need  not  be  assured  that  success  is  a 
very  different  matter;  particularly  for  one  whose 
attention  has  but  newly  been  awakened  to  the  study 
of  dramatic  literature. 

I  endeavored  whilst  at  Rome  to  observe  such 
monuments  of  this  story  as  might  be  accessible  to  a 
stranger.  The  portrait  of  Beatrice  at  the  Colonna 
Palace  is  most  admirable  as  a  work  of  art :  it  was 
taken  by  Guido,  during  her  conBnement  in  prison. 
But  it  is  most  interesting  as  a  just  representation  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  specimens  of  the  workmanship 
of  Nature.  There  is  a  fixed  and  pole  composure 
upon  the  features :  she  seems  sad  and  stricken  down 
in  spirit  yet  the  despair  thus  expressed  is  lightened 
by  the  patience  of  gendeness.  Her  head  is  bound 
with  folds  of  white  drapery,  from  which  the  yellow 
strings  of  her  golden  hair  escape,  and  fall  about  her 

*  An  ides  io  this  speech  was  suggertcd  by  a  roost 
sublime  passsfe  io  "  El  Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio"  of 
Cskteron:  tlie  only  plag iarinn  «  bich  I  have  intentioBally 
ciMnmittcd  in  the  whole  piece. 
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neck.  Th«  moulding  of  her  fece  m  exquiiitely 
delicate ;  the  eyebrows  are  distinct  and  arched :  the 
lips  have  that  permanent  meaning  of  imagination 
and  sensibility  which  sufiering  has  not  represMd,  and 
which  it  seems  as  if  death  scarcely  could  extinguish. 
Her  ibrehead  is  large  and  clear ;  her  eyes,  which  we 
are  told  were  remarkable  for  their  vivacity,  are 
swollen  with  weeping,  and  histreless,  but  beautifully 
tender  and  serene.  In  the  whole  mien,  there  is  a 
simplicity  and  dignity  which,  united  with  her  ex- 
quisite loveliness  and  deep  sorrow,  are  inexpressibly 
pathetic  Beatrice  Cenci  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  those  rare  persons  in  whom  energy  and  gentleness 
dwell  together  without  destroying  one  another :  her 
nature  was  simple  and  profound.  The  crimes  and 
miseries  in  which  she  was  an  actor  and  a  sufferer 
are  as  the  mask  and  the  mantle  in  which  circum- 
stances clothed  her  for  her  impersonation  on  the 
scene  of  the  world. 

The  Cend  Palace  is  of  great  extent ,  and  though 
in  part  modernized,  there  yet  remains  a  vast  and 
gloomy  pile  of  feudal  architecture  in  the  same  state 
as  during  the  dreadful  scenes  which  are  the  subject 
of  this  tragedy.  The  Palace  is  situated  in  an  ob- 
scure comer  of  Rome,  near  the  quarter  of  the  Jews, 
and  from  the  upper  windows  you  see  the  immense 
ruins  of  Mount  Palatine  half  hidden  under  their 
profuse  overgrowth  of  trees.  Hiere  is  a  court  in  one 
part  of  the  palace  (peihaps  that  in  which  Cenci  built 
the  Chapel  to  St  Thomas),  supported  by  granite  col- 
umns and  adorned  with  antique  friezes  of  fine  work- 
manship, and  built  up,  according  to  the  ancient  Italian 
fashion,  with  balcony  over  balcony  of  open  work. 
One  of  the  gates  of  the  palace  formed  of  immense 
stones,  and  leading  through  a  passage,  dark  and  lofly 
and  opening  into  gloomy  subterranean  chambers, 
struck  me  particularly. 

Of  the  Castle  of  Petrella,  T  could  obtain  no  further 
information  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
manuscript 
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ACT  L 


MEN. 
■Count  Francesco  Cenct. 

GlACOMO,       (    uy-^„_. 

Bernardo,  \  ^"^^ 
Cardinal  Camillo. 
Orsino,  a  Prdate. 
Savelui,  the  Pcpe's  Legate. 
Olimpio,  i    . 
Mamio.  f^*^'""* 
Andrea,  Servant  to  Cenci 

NoUes,  JudgeSf  Chutrds,  Servants. 

WOMEN. 
LucRKTiA,   Wife  of  Cend,  and  step-mother  of  his 

children, 
Beatrice,  his  daughter. 


The  Scene  lies  principally  in  Rome,  but  changes 
during  the  fourth  Act  to  Petronella,  a  castlo 
among  the  Apulian  Appenines. 

Tims   During  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VIII. 


SCENE  L 
An  Apartment  in  the  Cenci  FsIoob. 
Enter  Cou.vr  CENa,  and  Cardinal  Cajuua 
camillo. 
That  matter  of  the  murder  is  hush'd  up 
If  you  consent  to  yield  his  Holiness 
Your  fief  that  lies  beyond  the  Pincian  gate- 
It  needed  all  my  interest  in  the  conclave 
To  bend  him  to  this  pcnnt :  he  said  that  yoa 
Bought  perilous  impunity  with  your  gold , 
That  crimes  like  yours  if  once  or  twice  compouDded 
Enrich'd  the  Church,  and  respited  from  hell 
An  erring  soul  which  might  repent  and  live;— 
But  that  the  glory  and  the  interest 
Of  the  high  throne  he  fills,  little  consist 
With  making  it  a  daily  mart  of  guilt 
So  manifold  and  hideous  as  the  deeds 
Which  you  scarce  hid%  from  men*a  revolted  tyu. 

CBNOI. 

The  third  of  my  poise«OD»— let  it  go! 
Ay,  I  once  heanl  the  nephew  of  the  Pope 
Had  sent  his  architect  to  view  the  ground. 
Meaning  to  build  a  villa  on  my  vines 
The  next  time  I  compounded  with  hisunde : 
I  little  thought  he  should  outwit  me  so ! 
Henceforth  no  witneas — not  the  lamp--iha]l  see 
That  which  the  vassal  du«aten'd  to  divulgt 
Whose  throat  is  choked  with  dust  lor  his  reiviii 
The  deed  he  saw  could  not  have  rated  higher 
Than  his  most  worthless  life : — ^it  angers  me! 
Respited  from  Hell ! — So  may  the  Devil 
Respite  their  souls  from  Heaven.     No  doubt  I^ 

Clement, 
And  hii  most  charitable  nephews,  pray 
That  the  apostle  Peter  and  the  saints 
Will  grant  for  their  sakes  that  I  long  ^joy 
Strength,  wealth,  and  pride,  and  lust,  and  leofth  d 

days 
Wherein  to  act  the  deeds  which  are  the  stewtrdi 
Of  their  revenue. — But  much  yet  remains 
To  which  they  show  no  title. 

CAMILLO. 

Oh,  Count  Cend ! 
So  much  that  thou  might'st  honorably  live. 
And  reconcile  thyself  with  thine  own  heart. 
And  with  thy  God,  and  with  the  oflended  woikL 
How  hideously  look  deeds  of  hat  and  blood 
Through  those  snow-white  and  venerable  baiis! 
Your  chikiren  should  be  sitting  round  you  now. 
But  that  you  fear  to  read  upon  their  looks 
The  shame  and  misery  you  have  written  there. 
Where  is  your  wife?  Where  is  your  gentle  daugkier? 
Methinks  her  sweet  looks,  which  make  all  thingi  ebi 
Beauteous  and  glad,  might  kill  the  fiend  within  70a. 
Why  is  she  barr'd  from  all  society 
But  her  own  strange  and  uncomphiining  wTon^if 
Talk  with  me.  Count, — ^you  know  I  mean  yoa  w- 
I  stood  beside  your  dark  and  fiery  youth 
Watching  its  bold  and  bed  career,  as  men 
Watch  meteors,  but  it  vanish'd  nol— I  mafk*d 
Your  desperate  and  remorselesB  manhood ;  ttm 
300 
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Do  I  behold  yon  m  ^Aaoofd  age 
Charged  wi^  a  thomand  unrepented  orfaiMaL 
Yet  I  hftve  ever  hoped  ywk  would  amend, 
And  in  that  hope  have  aaved  yoor  lift  thiee  timea. 

CKlfCL 

For  which  Aldobrandino  owes  you  now 
My  fief  bejrond  the  Pincian. — Cardinal, 
One  dung,  I  pray  you,  recollect  henceforth, 
And  ao  we  khall  converse  with  Ie»  restraint 
A  man  yon  knew  spoke  of  my  wife  and  daughter- 
He  waa  accuatom*d  to  frequent  my  house ; 
So  the  next  day  hU  wife  and  daughter  came 
And  ask'd  if  I  had  seen  him ;  and  I  smiled  : 
I  diink  they  never  saw  him  any  more. 

CAMILLO. 

Tboa  eiecrahle  man,  beware  \ — 

CINCL 

Of  thee? 
Nay,  thia  ia  idle : — ^We  should  know  each  other. 
As  to  my  character  ibr  what  men  call  crime, 
Sedog  I  please  my  sensea  as  I  list. 
And  vindicate  that  right  with  Ibrce  or  guile, 
It  is  a  public  matter,  and  I  care  not 
If  I  diacoM  it  with  you.    I  may  speak 
Alike  to  yon  and  my  own  conscious  heart- 
Far  yon  give  out  that  you  have  half  reform'd  me, 
Therefive  strong  vani^  will  keep  you  silent 
If  fiaar  ahould  not ;  both  will,  I  do  not  doubt. 
An  men  delight  in  sensual  luxury. 
An  men  ei\ioy  revenge ;  and  most  exult 
Over  the  tortures  (hey  can  never  feel — 
Fbtteiing  their  secret  peace  with  othen'  pain. 
But  I  deUght  in  nothing  else.    I  love 
The  eight  of  agony,  and  the  sense  of  Joy, 
When  thia  shall  be  another's,  and  that  mine. 
And  I  have  no  remorse  and  little  fear, 
Which  are,  I  think,  the  checks  of  other  men. 
Ths  mood  baa  grown  upon  me,  until  now 
Any  deaign  my  captious  &ncy  makes 
The  piocnre  of  its  wish,  and  it  forms  none 
But  such  aa  men  like  you  would  start  to  know. 
Is  aa  my  natural  ibod  and  reat,debarr'd 
Until  it  be  accomphsh'd.        ;' 


IfDrtmiaerablef 


CAMILLO. 

Art  thou  not 


CXNCL 

Why  miserable  t — 
Ko^— I  am  what  your  theologians  call 
Offden'd ; — whidi  they  must  be  in  impudence. 
So  lo  revile  a  man*s  peculiar  taste. 
Trae^  I  waa  happier  than  I  am,  while  yet 
Hanhi*^  remained  to  act  the  thing  I  thought ; 
While  luat  waa  sweeter  than  revenge ;  and  now 
Invention  paUs : — Ay,  we  must  all  grow  old — 
Bat  that  there  jret  remains  a  deed  to  act 
Whoae  honor  might  make  sharp  an  appetite 
DuUm'  than  mine — ^I'd  do, — ^I  know  not  what 
When  I  waa  young  I  thought  of  nothing  else 
But  pleaaore ;  and  I  fed  on  honey  sweets : 
Men,  by  St.  Thomaa !  cannot  live  like  bees, 
Axkd  I  grew  tired  .^— yet  till  I  kiird  a  ibe. 
And  heard  his  groans,  and  heard  his  children's  groans, 
Knew  I  not  what  delight  waa  elae  on  earth, 
Whidi  now  dehghn  ne  littK    I  the  rather 
Look  oo  auck  pangs  aa  tenor  ill  oonceals» 


The  dry  fix'd  eye>ball ;  tfie  pale  quivering  lip. 
Which  tell  me  that  the  spirit  weeps  within 
Tears  bitterer  than  the  bloody  sweat  of  Christ 
I  rarely  kill  the  body,  Which  preservea, 
like  a  strong  prison,  the  soul  within  my  power, 
Wherein  I  feed  it  with  the  breath  of  fear 
For  houriy  pain. 

CAMILLO. 

Hell's  most  abandon*d  fiend 
Did  never,  in  die  drunkenness  of  guilt. 
Speak  to  his  heart  as  now  you  speak  to  me. 
I  thank  my  God  that  I  believe  you  not 

Enter  Andkka. 

ANDEBA. 

My  k>rd,  a  gentleman  from  Salamanca 
Would  speak  with  you. 

OKNCL 

Bid  him  attend  me  in  the  grand  saloon. 

[EsUAtamMA. 

CAMILLO. 

Farewell ;  and  I  will  pmy 

Almighty  God  that  thy  fidse,  impious  words 

Tempt  not  his  spirit  to  abandon  thee. 

[JEaif  Camillo. 

CENCI. 

The  third  of  my  possessions !  I  must  use 

Gose  husbandry,  or  gold,  the  old  man's  sword. 

Falls  from  my  wither'd  hand.    But  3resterday 

There  came  an  order  from  the  Pope  to  make 

Fourfbki  provision  for  my  cursed  sons ; 

Whom  I  have  sent  from  Rome  to  Solflm^nf^t, 

Hoping  some  accident  might  cut  them  off; 

And  meaning,  if  I  could,  to  starve  them  there. 

I  pray  thee,  God,  send  some  quick  death  upon  them' 

Bernardo  and  my  wife  could  not  be  worse 

If  dead  and  damn'd  :•— then,  as  to  Beatrice— 

[Looking  ttrtmnd  kirn  ttupkumdy, 
I  think  they  cannot  hear  me  at  that  door; 
Whatif  they  should?    And  yet  I  need  not  speak 
Though  the  heart  triumphs  with  itself  in  words. 
0,  thou  moat  silent  air,  ^t  shall  not  hear 
What  now  I  think!  Thou  paveaMm,  which  I  tread 
Towards  her  chamber,^et  your  echoea  talk. 
Of  my  imperious  step  scorning  surprise. 
But  not  of  my  intent  .<— Andrea ! 
Enter  Ahdkea. 

AIUMUCA. 

My  bid! 

CKNOL 

Bid  Beatrice  attend  me  in  her  chamber 
Thia  evening  .*— no,  at  midnight  and  akne. 

[ExeumL. 


SCENE  U. 

A  garden  of  the  Cend  Palace, 

Enter  Bbateicb  and  Ouino,  at  m  ooneerasfiMii 

BlATMCB. 

Pervert  not  troth, 

Oraina   Tou  remember  where  we  held 

T%at  converrafion ; — ^nay,  we  aee  die  spot 

Even  from  this  c|ipiees ;— two  long  yeaia  are  paal 

Since,  on  an  April  midnight,  underneath 

t\ie  moonli^t  ruins  of  Mount  Palatine, 

I  did  confess  to  you  my  secret  mind. 

m 
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Toa  Mid  yoa  loved  me  tfian. 

BBATUGB. 

Toa  area  Prieit : 
Speak  to  me  not  of  lore. 

018IN0. 

I  may  obtain 
Hie  dispensation  of  the  Pope  to  many. 
Because  I  am  a  Priest,  do  yon  believe 
Your  image,  as  the  hunter  some  struck  deer, 
FoUowi  me  not  whether  I  wake  or  sleep? 

BKATRIOB. 

As  I  have  said,  speak  to  me  not  of  love ; 

Had  you  a  dispensation,  I  have  not ; 

Nor  will  I  leave  this  home  of  misery 

Whilst  my  poor  Bernard,  and  that  gentle  lady 

To  whom  I  owe  life,  and  these  virtuous  thoughts. 

Must  sufier  what  I  still  have  strength  to  share. 

Alas,  Onhio!  All  the  love  that  once 

I  felt  ibr  you,  is  tum*d  to  bitter  pain. 

Ouis  was  a  youthful  contract,  which  you  fint 

Broke,  by  assuming  vows  no  Pope  will  loose. 

And  yet  I  love  you  still,  but  hoUly, 

£ven  as  a  sister  or  a  spirit  might ; 

And  so  I  swear  a  cold  fidelity. 

And  it  is  well  perhaps  we  shall  not  marry. 

You  have  a  sly,  equivocating  vein 

That  suits  roe  not — Ah,  wretched  that  I  am! 

Where  shall  I  turn  ?  Even  now  jrou  look  on  me 

As  you  were  not  my  friend,  and  as  if  you 

Disoover'd  that  I  thought  so,  with  ialse  smiles 

Making  my  true  suspicion  seem  vour  wrong. 

Ah!  No,  forgive  me;  sorrow  makes  me  seem 

Sterner  than  else  my  nature  might  have  been ; 

I  have  a  weight  of  melancholy  thoughts. 

And  they  forbode^— but  what  can  they  ibrbode 

WoTM  than  I  now  endure  f 

OftSINO. 

AUwiUbewelL 
Is  the  petition  yet  prepared  t  You  know 
My  zeal  for  all  you  yviah,  sweet  Beatrice ; 
Doubt  not  but  I  will  use  my  utmost  skill 
So  diat  the  Pope  attend  to  your  complaint 

BEATRICE. 

Your  leal  for  all  I  wish ;— Ah  me,  you  are  cold! 
Your  utmost  skiU— speak  but  one  word — 

(Aside).  Alas! 
Weak  and  deserted  creature  that  I  am, 
Here  I  stand  bickering  with  my  only  fiiend! 

(To  Orsuio). 
lliis  night  my  fether  gives  a  sumptuous  feast, 
Onino ;  he  has  heard  some  happy  news 
From  Salamanca,  from  my  brothers  diere. 
And  with  diis  outward  show  of  love  he  mocks 
His  inward  hate.   Tis  bokl  hypocrisy. 
For  he  would  gladlier  celebrete  their  deaths. 
Which  I  have  heard  him  pray  for  on  his  knees : 
Great  God !  that  such  a  fether  should  be  mine ! 
But  there  is  mighty  preparation  made. 
And  an  our  kin,  the  Cend,  will  be  there. 
And  an  the  chief  nobility  of  Rome. 
And  he  has  bidden  me  and  my  pale  mother 
Attire  ourselves  in  festival  array. 
Poor  lady !   She  expects  some  happy  change 
In  his  dark  spirit  from  this  act ;  I  nooe. 


At  supper  I  wiU  give  yoa  die  petitioQ . 


omnvo, 

FareweD 

[£nt  Beateicb. 
IknowthePoft 
Win  ne'er  absolve  me  from  my  priesdy  vow 
But  by  absolving  me  from  the  revenue 
Of  many  a  wealthy  see ;  and,  Beatrice, 
I  think  to  win  thee  at  an  easier  rate. 
Nor  shaU  he  read  her  eloquem  petitkn: 
He  might  bestow  her  on  some  poor  relatkiQ 
Of  his  sixth  cousin,  as  he  did  her  sister, 
And  I  should  be  debarred  from  aU  accest 
Then  as  to  what  she  suffers  from  her  father. 
In  aU  this  there  is  much  exaggeiatioa :— 
Old  men  are  testy  and  wiU  have  their  way ; 
A  man  may  stab  his  enemy,  or  his  slave. 
And  live  a  free  life  as  to  wine  or  women, 
And  with  a  peevish  temper  may  retnm 
To  a  duU  home,  and  rate  his  wHe  and  childm; 
Daughters  and  wives  caU  this  fool  tjrrsnny. 
I  shall  be  weU  content  if  on  my  consdenoe 
There  rest  no  heavier  sin  than  what  they  soffer 
From  the  devices  of  my  love-^  net 
From  which  she  shaU  escape  not   Yet  I  fear 
Her  subtle  mind,  her  awe-inspiring  gaae^ 
Whose  beams  anatomise  me  nerve  by  nerve 
And  lay  me  bare,  and  make  me  blush  to  see 
My  hidden  thoughts. — Ah,  no !  A  friendless  giri 
A^^  clings  to4ne,  as  to  her  only  hope  >— 
I  were  a  fool,  not  less  than  if  a  panther 
Were  pani&stricken  by  the  antelope's  eye. 
If  she  escape  me.  [EsU 


SCENE  m. 


A  magmfoaa  HaU  m  Oe  Cemd  Palace. 

A  BanqueL    Enter  Cenci,  Lucextu,  Bkatbki. 
Oesino,  Camilzx),  Nobles. 

CENCL 

Welcome,  my  friends  and  kinsmen ;  welcooM  j9, 
Princes  and  Cardmals,  pillars  of  the  church. 
Whose  presence  honors  our  festivity. 
I  have  too  kmg  lived  like  an  Anchorite, 
And  in  my  absence  from  your  merry  meetingi 
An  evil  word  is  gone  abroad  of  roe ; 
But  I  do  hope  that  you,  my  noble  friends, 
When  you  have  shared  the  entertainment  hers, 
And  heard  the  pious  cause  for  which  *tis  givce, 
And  we  have  pledged  a  health  or  two  togedier, 
WiU  think  me  flesh  and  blood  as  weU  as  you; 
Sinful  indeed,  for  Adam  made  aU  so. 
But  tender-hearted,  meek,  and'pitifuL 

FIRST  GUEST. 

In  truth,  my  lord,  you  seem  too  light  of  heart, 
Too  sprightly  and  companionable  a  man. 
To  act  the  deeds  that  rumor  pins  on  you. 

inki 

I  never  saw  such  blithe  and  open  cheer 
In  any  eye! 

SEOOlfD  OUE8T. 

Some  most  desired  event. 
In  which  we  aU  demand  a  oommon  joy. 
Has  brought  us  hither;  let  im  hear  it,  Coant 
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CINCI. 

It  ii  indeed  a  most  deHied  event 
If  wiien  a  parent  from  a  parent'a  heart 
lifb  from  ihif  earth  to  the  great  Father  of  all 
A  pn]rer,  both  when  he  hiya  him  down  to  aleep^ 
Aad  when  he  riMB  np  from  dreaming  it; 
Ode  wpplication,  one  deiire,one  hope. 
IW  he  would  grant  a  wish  for  hii  two  lona 
Etco  tU  that  he  demands  in  their  regard — 
And  loddenly  beyond  his  deareat  hope 
It  ■  tooompliih'd,  he  should  then  rejoice, 
Aad  csD  hk  friends  and  kinsmen  to  a  feast, 
And  iMk  their  love  to  grace  his  merriment. 
Then  honor  me  thus  fijr — for  I  am  he. 
nATEid  (to  LuomsTU). 
Greet  God!  How  honiUe!  Some  dieadfril  iU 
Ifotlisve  befoDen  my  brodien. 

LUCUTIA. 

Fear  not,  child, 
He  ipeab  too  frankly. 

BEATRICE. 

Ah!  My  blood  runs  cold. 
1  feer  that  wicked  lau^ter  round  his  eye, 
WUek  wrinUes  up  the  skin  even  to  the  hair. 

CElfOI. 

Bm  ere  the  letters  brought  from  Salamanca; 

fieetrioe,  read  them  to  your  mother.    God ! 

I  thank  thee!  In  one  night  didst  thou  perform 

Bf  wifB  inscrutable,  the  thing  1  sought 

Ify  dinbedient  and  rebellious  sons 

Aiedeadi— Why  dead!— What  means  diis  change 

of  cheer f 
T«  hetr  me  not  I  toll  you  diey  are  dead; 
And  they  will  need  no  food  or  raiment  more : 
IU  topeiB  that  did  light  them  the  dark  way 
Aie  their  hst  cost   The  Pope,  1  think,  will  not 
£ipect  I  efaoold  maintain  them  in  their  coffins. 
Noloe  with  me-Hny  heart  ie  wondrous  glad. 

^luci  (LixaETiA  em&e,  half  fainting ;  Bbateiob 

mqiports  har). 
It  ii  Dot  tme !— Dear  lady,  pray  look  up. 
Bed  it  been  true,  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven, 
He  wouM  not  live  to  boast  of  such  a  boon. 
UiiBitDnl  man,  thou  knowest  that  it  ie  fidse. 

CENOI. 

Ay,  ei  the  word  of  God ;  whom  here  I  call 

fo  witDeee  that  I  speak  the  sober  truth  ;— 

And  whose  most  favoring  Providence  was  shown 

Evai  in  the  manner  of  their  deaths.    For  Rocoo 

Wai  kneeling  at  the  mass,  with  sixteen  others, 

^^ben  the  church  foil  and  crush'd  him  to  a  mummy, 

The  leet  eecaped  unhurt    Cristo&no 

Wai  Hibb'd  in  error  by  a  jealous  man, 

^^hibt  ihe  he  loved  was  sleeping  with  his  rival ; 

Afl  in  the  selfsame  hour  of  the  same  night; 

Which  ehowi  that  Heaven  has  special  care  of  me. 

1  beg  those  fiienda  who  love  me,  that  they  mark 

IU  dsy  a  foast  upon  their  calemlan. 

I<  wee  the  twenty-eeventh  of  December : 

Af,  lead  the  letters  if  you  doubt  my  oath. 

[T%e  at$emldy  tqtpeart  coitfurnds  seeerol  qf 
Aeguediriae. 


Cl.hoiBhla!  IwiU depart— 


•BOOlfD  aUBST. 

AnJL— 


THIEOOraST. 

No,  stay! 

I  do  believe  it  is  some  jest;  though,  foith! 
Tis  mocking  us  somewhat  too  solemnly. 
I  diink  his  son  has  married  the  Infanta, 
Or  found  a  mine  of  gold  in  £1  Dorada 
Tis  but  to  season  some  such  news ;  stay,  stay ! 
I  see  'tie  only  raillery  by  his  smile. 

OENCi  (JSUng  a  bowl  of  win$t  and  Kftii^  it  iq>). 
Oh,  thou  bright  wine,  whose  purple  splenkir  leaps 
And  bubbles  gaily  in  this  golden  bowl 
Under  the  lamplight  as  my  spirits  do. 
To  hear  the  death  of  my  accursed  sons! 
Could  I  believe  thou  wert  their  mingled  Uood, 
Then  would  I  tasto  thee  like  a  sacrament 
And  pledge  with  thee  the  mighty  Devil  in  Hell, 
Who,  if  a  father's  cuiaes,  as  men  say. 
Climb  with  swift  wings  after  their  children's  sooK 
And  drag  them  from  the  very  throne  of  Ueav«B» 
Now  triumphs  in  my  triumph ! — But  thou  art 
Superfluous ;  I  have  drunken  deep  of  joy, 
Anid  I  will  tasto  no  other  wine  to-night 
Here,  Andrea !  Bear  the  bowl  around. 

A  OUB8T  {ri$ing). 

Will  none  among  this  noble  company 
Check  the  abandon'd  villain  I 


IVm  wretchf 


CAMILLO. 

For  God*s  sake. 
Let  me  dismiss  &e  guests !  You  are  insane. 
Some  ill  will  come  of  this. 

SBOONDOraST. 

Sein,  eilence  him  f 


I  will! 


And  I! 


PIE8TOUE8T. 


THIED  OI7E8T. 


CENCi  {addnanng  thote  who  rim  with  a  thrttUtmng 
gesture). 
Who  moves?  Who  speaks? 

[TWnu^'to  tAe  Companjf, 
Til  nothing, 
Elqjoy  youreelves^— Beware !  for  my  revenge 
Is  as  the  seal'd  commissinn  of  a  king, 
That  kills,  and  none  dare  name  die  murderer. 

[7^  Banquet  i»  broken  tqt ;  eeveral  qf  the 
guute  are  d^ariin%, 

BEATEICE. 

I  do  entreat  you,  go  not  noble  guests : 
What  although  tyranny,  and  impious  hato 
Stand  sheltor'd  1^  a  fother's  hoary  hairt 
What  if  *t  is  he  who  clothed  us  in  these  limbs 
Who  tortures  them,  and  triumphs!  What  if  we. 
The  desolato  and  the  dead,  were  his  own  flesh. 
His  children  and  his  wife,  whom  he  is  bound 
To  love  and  shelter  I  Shall  we  therefore  find 
No  refuge  in  this  merciless  wide  world  I 
Oh,  think  what  deep  wrongs  must  have  blotted  ouft 
First  love,  then  reverence  in  a  child's  prone  mind 
Till  it  thus  vanquish  shame  and  fear!  Oh,  think 
I  have  borne  much,  and  kiis'd  the  sacred  hand 
Which  crush'd  us  to  the  earth,  and  thought  its  stroke 
Was  perhaps  some  paternal  chastisement! 
Have  excused  much;  doubted;  and  when  no  doubt 
Remain'd,  have  sought  by  patience,  love  and  teait 
To  soflen  him ;  and  when  this  could  not  be 
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I  have  knelt  down  tfarongli  the  long  ileeplen  nights 
And  Med  up  to  God,  the  &ther  of  lOl. 
Punonate  prayen :  and  when  these  were  not  heard 
I  have  ftill  borne, — ^ontfl  I  meet  ymx  here, 
Prinoea  and  kinsmen,  at  this  hideous  feast 
Given  at  my  brothers*  deaths.   Two  yet  remam. 
His  wife  remams  and  I,  whom  if  ye  save  not, 
Te  may  soon  share  such  merriment  again 
As  &tfaen  make  over  their  chikiren's  graves. 
Oh !  Prince  Cokmna,  diou  art  our  near  kinsman. 
Cardinal,  thou  art  the  Pope's  chamberlain, 
Camillo,  thou  art  chief  justiciary. 
Take  us  away ! 

CK!fCi.  [He  has  hem  convernng  with  Camillo 

ditring  the  first  part  of  Beatrice's  speech ; 

he  hears  the  conausumt  and  now  advances. 
I  hope  my  good  friends  here 
Will  think  of  their  own  daughters^-or  perhaps 
Of  their  own  throats — before  they  lend  an  ear 
Tb  this  wild  girl. 

BEATRICE  (not  noticing  the  words  of  Cenci). 
Dare  not  one  look  on  me  ? 
None  answer?  Can  one  tyrant  overbear 
The  sense  of  many  best  and  wisest  men  ? 
Or  Is  it  that  I  sue  not  in  some  form 
Of  scrupulous  law,  Aat  ye  deny  my  suit  f 
Oh,  God !  that  I  were  buried  with  my  brotheis ! 
And  that  the  flowe^  of  this  departed  spring 
Were  fading  on  my  grave !  Aiid  that  my  fiither 
Were  celeluating  now  one  feast  for  all ! 

CAMILLO. 

A  bitter  wish  for  one  so  young  and  gentle ; 
Can  we  do  nothing  ? — 

COLONNA. 

Nothing  that  I  see. 
Count  Cend  were  a  dangerous  enemy : 
Yet  I  would  second  any  one. 

A  CARDINAL. 

AndL 

OENCL 

Retire  to  your  chamber,  insolent  girl ! 

BEATRICE. 

Retire,  than  impsoos  man !  Ay,  hide  diyself 

Where  never  eye  can  look  upon  thee  more ! 

Wouldst  tkoa  have  honor  and  obedience 

Who  art  a  torturerf  Father,  never  dream. 

Though  thou  mayst  overbear  diis  company. 

But  ill  must  come  of  ill — Frown  not  on  me ! 

Haste,  hide  diyself^  lest  with  avenging  looks 

My  brothers'  ghesti  should  hunt  thee  fhmi  thy  seat ! 

Cover  thy  face  from  every  living  eye. 

And  start  if  thou  but  hear  a  human  step : 

Seek  out  some  dark  and  silent  comer,  there 

Bow  thy  white  head  before  oflended  God, 

And  we  will  kneel  around,  and  fervently 

Pray  that  he  pity  both  ourselves  and  thee. 

CENCI. 

My  fiiends,  I  do  lament  this  insane  giri 

Has  spoilt  the  mirth  of  our  festivity. 

Ciood  night,  forewell ;  I  wiU  not  make  you  longer 

Spectaton  of  our  dull  domestic  quarrels. 

A]»ther  time^— 

[Exeunt  aU  but  Cenoi  and  Beatrice. 
My  brain  is  swimming  round; 
Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine ! 

(Te  Bbateici).  Thou  painted  viper! 


Beast  that  dion  art!  Fair  and  yet  terrible! 

I  know  a  charm  shall  make  Ihee  meek  aad  Une. 

Now  get  thee  from  my  sight !  [Etk  BtAmicE. 

neie,  Andrea, 
Fill  up  this  goblet  widi  Greek  wine.   1  said 
I  would  not  drink  this  evening,  but  I  must ; 
For,  strange  to  say,  I  foel  my  spiriti  fail 
With  thinking  what  I  have  decreed  to  da 

[I^nttking  the  vise 
Be  thou  the  resolution  of  quick  youth 
Within  my  veins,  and  manhood*s  purpose  stem. 
And  age's  firm,  cold,  subtle  villany ; 
As  if  thou  wert  indeed  my  children's  bkxid 
Which  I  did  thirst  to  drink.  The  charm  worin  weQ; 
It  must  be  done,  it  shall  be  done,  I  swear ! 

[EmL 


ACT  TL 

SCENE  L 

All  Apartment  in  the  Cenci  Palace. 

Enter  Lucretia  and  Bernardo. 

lucretia. 
Weep  not,  my  gende  boy ;  he  ttrack  but  me. 
Who  have  borne  deeper  wrongs.   In  truth,  if  bs 
Had  kill'd  me,  he  had  done  a  kinder  deed. 
Oh,  God  Almighty,  do  thou  look  upon  us. 
We  have  no  other  friend  but  only  thee ! 
Yet  weep  not ;  though  I  kyve  you  as  my  own, 
I  am  not  your  true  mother. 

BERNARDa 

Oh,  more,  Bsoie 
Than  ever  mother  was  to  any  child 
That  have  you  been  to  me !    Had  be  not  been 
My  fiither,  do  you  think  that  I  shook!  wmpf 

lucretia. 
Alas!  poor  boy,  what  else  oouldst  thoo  have  dootf 

£nfer  Beatrice. 
Beatrice  (ta  a  hurried  voicey. 
Did  he  pass  this  way  T  Have  you  seen  him,  fanthtf  t 
Ah !  no,  that  is  his  step  upon  the  stairs; 
'TIS  nearer  now ;  his  hand  is  on  the  door; 
Mother,  if  I  to  thee  have  ever  been 
A  duteous  child,  now  save  me!  Thou,  great  God. 
Whose  image  upon  earth  a  fiither  is. 
Dost  thou  indeed  abandon  me  ?  He  conies ; 
The  door  is  opening  now ;  I  see  his  ftce; 
He  frowns  on  others,  but  he  smiles  on  me. 
Even  as  he  did  after  the  feast  last  night 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Almighty  God,  how  merciful  thou  art! 
T  is  but  Orsino*s  servant — Well,  what  newt 

SERVANT. 

My  master  bida  me  say,  the  Holy  Fadier 
Has  sent  back  your  petitkm  thus  unopenU 

[Gining  m  Ptfer. 
And  he  demands  at  what  hour  'twere  recore 
To  viat  you  again  f 

lucretia. 
At  the  Av»4ilny.  [Exit  SkRVAiff. 
So,  daughter,  our  last  hope  fav  fiul'd!  Ah  me! 
How  pale  you  kwk;  you  tremble,  and  yon  stand 
Wrapp'd  in  some  fiz'd  and  foarful  mwhtatioo, 
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A«  if  one  tfioai^t  w«r»  ovmtioog  lor  foa : 
Tour  9jm  hare  a  chill  glare ;  oh,  dearest  child ! 
Are  700  gone  midf  If  iidc»  pray  apeak  to  ma. 

Too  tea  I  am  Dol  mad ;  I  apeak  to  yon. 

LUCRXTU. 

Too  tBlk*d  af  aomedung  that  your  fiuher  did 
After  that  dreadful  feait  ?  Could  it  be  worae 
Hmo  when  he  smiled,  and  cried.  My  mia  are  dead 
And  erery  one  look'd  in  hit  neighbor't  iace 
fo  aae  if  aAors  wete  as  white  as  he  f 
At  the  fiiat  ward  he  spoke,  I  felt  die  hhwd 
Rah  to  my  heart,  and  fMl  into  a  trance ; 
And  when  it  past,  I  sat  all  weak  and  wild ; 
Whilsc  yaa  ala«e  stood  up^  and  with  strong  words 
Chaek*d  his  uHDatarsl  pride ;  and  I  could  see 
flie  devil  was  rebuked  that  Urea  in  him. 
Until  this  hour  thus  you  have  ever  stood 
Between  us  and  your  fiither's  moody  wrath 
like  A  pcMeoting  piesenoe :  your  firm  mind 
Has  been  our  only  refuge  and  defence : 
What  aan  have  thus  subdued  it?  What  can  now 
HsTo  given  you  that  cold  melancholy  kwk, 
Sooceedtng  la yov  unaocuslom'd  ftarf 

BBATAICS. 

What  ia  it  that  yon  say  ?  I  was  just  thinking 
Twere  better  not  to  struggle  any  more. 
Mn,  like  my  &ther,  have  been  dark  and  bloody, 
Tat  never — O!  before  wone  comes  of  it, 
Twere  wise  to  die:  it  ends  in  that  at  last. 

LucirriA. 
Oh,  talk  DOC  so,  dear  child !  Tell  me  at  once 
What  did  your  &ther  do  or  say  to  you  f 
He  siay'd  not  after  that  accursed  feast 
One  momant  in  your  cfaamber.--Speak  to  ma. 


Oh.1 


It  waa  one  word,  mother,  one  little  word ; 

One  knk.  one  smila.  [TfiZAy. 

Oh!  be  has  trampled  ma 
Uader  his  feet,  and  made  the  blood  stream  down 
Mf  pallid  eheeka.  And  he  has  given  us  all 
Dhch-water.  and  the  fever«trioken  flesh 
Of  bnflaloes,  and  bade  us  eat  or  starve. 
And  we  have  eaten.— He  has  made  me  look 
On  ay  beloved  Bernardo,  when  the  mat 
Of  heavy  chains  has  gangrsned  his  sweet  limbs, 
And  I  have  never  yet  despair'd— but  now ! 
What  would  I  ssy?  [IZecowrii^  Atrse^. 

Ah !  no,  'tis  nothing  new. 
T%B  suHeringa  we  all  share  have  made  me  wild : 
He  only  atruck  and  cnmd  me  as  be  pass'd ; 
Ha  said,  he  look'd,  he  did^ — ^nothing  at  all 
Beyond  his  wont,  yet  it  disordered  me. 
Alas !  I  am  forgetful  of  my  duty, 
lihoold  preaerve  my  senses  for  your  sake. 

LOonrriA. 
Itay,  Beatnoe  {  iMve  cooiage,  my  sweet  gin. 
If  any  one  ilsapaita,  it  shouM  be  I, 
Who  nved  him  once,  and  now  must  HVe  wim  mm 
m  God  in  pity  eaH  fbr  hhn  or  me; 
For  yon  aaay,  hke  your  siator,  find  1 

jraaia  hane^  widi  idiiidiett 


SO 


tar,  sistar,  prithee,  speak  to  us! 
KBATKICK  [iptakhig  very  daidy  wUk  a /bread 


Whflst  I,  then  dead,  and  aU  thia  hidaow  coiV 
Shall  be  remembered  only  as  a  dream. 


Talk  not  to  me,  dear  lady,  of  a  hwband : 

Did  you  not  muse  ma  when  my  mother  died? 

Did  yon  not  shield  me  and  that  daanat  boy  f 

And  had  we  any  other  friend  but  yon 

In  in&ncy,  with  gentle  wordi  and  looks 

To  win  our  father  not  to  mnrder  ns  f 

And  shall  I  now  desert  yoof  May  the  ghost 

Of  my  dead  modier  plead  agisnat  my  soul 

If  I  abandon  her  who  fillM  the  place 

She  left,  widi  more,  even,  thn  a  mother'a  bve ! 

BKENAROO. 

And  I  an  of  my  aister's  mind.    Indeed 
I  would  not  leave  you  in  this  wretchedness. 
Even  though  the  Pbpe  should  make  me  free  to  live 
tn  some  blithe  place,  like  others  of  my  age. 
With  sports,  and  delicate  food,  and  the  fresh  aii^ 
Oh,  never  diink  that  I  will  leave  you.  Mother! 

LUCMCTIA. 

My  dear,  dear  children ! 

Enter  Cmci,  euidenhf, 

CBNCL 

What,  Beatrice  here ! 
Come  hither!    [She  tkrinlce  hack,  mud  cmtere  herjmei. 

Nay,  hide  not  your  &ce,  'tis  fitir ; 
Look  up!  Why,  yester-night  you  dared  to  look 
With  disobedient  insolence  upon  me. 
Bending  a  stern  and  an  inquiring  brow 
On  what  I  meant ;  whilst  I  then  sought  to  hide 
That  which  I  came  to  tell  you^— but  in  vain. 

BiATiioi  (wOdiif,  ttaggering  Uwarde  ike  door). 
Oh,  that  the  eaith  wouU  gape!  ffide  me,  oh  Ood! 

CXNCL 

Then  it  waa  I  whose  inarticulate  words 
Pell  from  my  lips,  who  with  tottering  stops 
Fled  from  your  presence,  as  you  now  from  mine. 
Stay,  I  command  you — ^fiom  this  day  and  hoar 
Never  again,  1  thhik,  with  fearless  e3re, 
And  brow  superior,  and  unaltered  cheek. 
And  that  lip  mode  fbr  tondemess  or  scorn, 
Shalt  thou  strike  dumb  the  meanest  of  mankind ; 
Me  least  of  all.    Now  get  thee  to  thy  chamber. 
Thou  too,  lothed  image  of  thy  cnned  mother, 

[To  BnufAKiKi. 
Thy  mill^.  meek  face  makes  me  sick  with  hate ! 

[EgeutU  Bkatucs  and  BEKNARoa 
(Aeide).  So  much  has  past  between  us  as  must  make 
Me  bold,  her  fearfbL — ^Tis  an  awful  diing 
To  touch  such  mischief  as  I  now  conceive  : 
So  men  sit  shivering  on  the  dewy  bank. 
And  try  the  chill  stream  vrith  their  feet ;  once  in— 
How  the  delighted  spirit  pants  fbr  joy! 

LUcaariA  (odmneing  timidly  Ummrde  Aon). 
Oh,  husband !  Phiy  fbrgive  poor  Beatrice, 
She  meant  ml  any  ill 

CClfCI. 

Nor  you  periiapaf 
Nor  that  young  imp,  whom  you  have  tau|^  by  mta 
Pairictde  with  his  alphabet?  Nor  Giaoomof 
Nor  tiioae  two  most  mmatund  sons,  who  stirred 
Eimiity  up  against  me  with  te  Pope  f 
Whom  m  one  night  meroifbl  God  cut  on : 
lambs!  lliey  thou|^  not  any  in, 
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You  were  not  here  consptring  T  You  aaid  nothing 

Of  how  I  might  he  dungeon'd  as  a  madman ; 

Or  be  condemn*d  to  death  for  some  oflence, 

And  you  would  be  the  witnesses  ^This  &iling» 

How  just  it  were  to  hire  asBessins,  or 

Put  sudden  poison  in  my  evening's  drink  f 

Or  smother  me  when  overcome  by  winef 

Seeing  we  had  no  other  judge  but  God, 

And  he  had  sentenced  me,  and  there  were  none 

But  you  to  be  the  eiecutioners 

Of  his  decree  enregister'd  in  heaven  f 

Oh,  no!   You  said  not  this r 

LDORETIA.  < 

So  help  me  God, 
1  never  thought  the  thmgs  you  charge  me  with! 

CKNCI. 

If  you  dare  speak  that  wicked  lie  again« 
ril  kill  you.    What !  it  was  not  by  your  counsel 
That  Beatrice  disturbed  the  feast  last  night  ? 
You  did  not  hope  to  stir  some  enemies 
Against  me,  and  escape,  and  laugh  to  scorn 
What  every  nerve  of  you  now  trembles  at  f 
You  judged  that  men  were  bolder  than  they  are : 
Few  dare  to  stand  between  their  grave  and  me. 

LUCRETIA. 

Look  not  so  dreadfully !   By  my  salvation 
1  knew  not  aught  that  Beatrice  designed ; 
Nor  do  I  think  she  design'd  any  thing 
Until  she  heard  you  talk  of  her  dead  brothers. 


Blaspheming  liar !  You  are  damnM  for  this ! 

But  I  will  toke  you  where  you  may  persuade 

The  stones  jrou  tread  on  to  deUver  you : 

For  men  shall  there  be  none  but  those  who  dare 

All  things— not  question  that  which  I  command. 

On  Wednesday  next  1  shall  set  out :  you  know 

That  savage  rock,  the  Castle  of  Petrella, 

Tis  safely  wall*d,  and  moated  round  about: 

Its  dungeons  under  ground,  and  its  thick  towers 

Never  told  tales ;  though  they  have  heard  and  seen 

What  might  make  dumb  things  speak.— Why  do  jrou 

linger? 
Make  speediest  preparation  for  the  journey ! 

[Exit  LCTCRKTIA. 

The  all-beholding  sun  yet  shines ;  I  hear 
A  busy  stir  of  men  about  the  streets ; 
I  see  the  bright  sky  through  the  window- 
It  is  a  garish,  broad,  and  peering  day ; 
Loud,  light,  suspicious,  fidl  of  eyes  and  ears, 
And  every  httle  corner,  nook  and  hole 
Is  penetrated  with  the  insolent  light 
Come,  darkness !  Yet,  what  b  the  day  to  me  ? 
And  wherefore  should  I  with  for  night,  who  do 
A  deed  which  shall  confound  both  night  and  day  f 
Tis  she  shall  grope  through  a  bewildering  mist 
Of  horror :  if  there  be  a  sun  in  heaven. 
She  shall  not  dare  to  look  upon  its  beams ; 
Nor  foel  its  warmth.    Let  her  then  wish  for  night ; 
The  act  I  think  shall  soon  extinguish  all 
For  me :  I  bear  a  darker  deadlier  gloom 
Than  the  earth's  shade,  or  interlunar  air. 
Or  constellations  quench'd  in  murkiest  cloud. 
In  which  I  walk  secure  and  unbeheld 
Towards  my  purpose. — Woukl  that  it  were  done ! 

[ExiL 


SCENE  IL 
A  Cka$Rber  in  the  Vatieam. 
Emer  Camillo  and  Giacomo,  t» 

CAJllLLO. 

There  is  an  obsolete  and  doubtful  law, 
By  which  yon  might  obtain  a  bare 
OC  food  and  clothing. 

GIACOMO. 

Nothing  more?  Aha! 
Bare  must  be  the  provision  which  strict  law 
Awards,  and  aged  sullen  avarice  pays. 
Why  did  my  father  not  apprentice  me 
To  some  mechanic  trade  ?  1  should  have  ihtaa 
Been  train'd  in  no  high-bom  necessitiea 
Which  I  could  meet  not  by  my  daily  toiL 
The  eldest  son  of  a  rich  nobleman 
Is  heir  to  all  his  incapacities ; 
He  has  wide  wants,  and  narrow  poweii.    If  yon. 
Cardinal  Camillo,  were  reduced  at  once 
From  thrice-driven  beds  of  down»  and  delicals  find, 
An  hundred  servants,  and  six  palaces. 
To  that  which  nature  doth  indeed  require! 

CAMLLO. 

Nay,  there  is  reason  in  your  plea;  *twere  hard. 

GIAGOMO. 

Tis  hard  for  a  firm  man  to  bear :  bat  I 
Have  a  dear  wife,  a  lady  of  high  birth. 
Whose  dowry  in  ill  hour  1  lent  my  fother. 
Without  a  bond  or  wimess  to  the  deed  ; 
And  children,  who  inherit  her  foie  senses. 
The  fairest  creatures  in  this  breathing  wodd ; 
And  she  and  they  reproach  me  not    Cardinal, 
Do  you  not  think  the  Pope  would  interpose 
And  stretch  authority  beyond  the  law  ? 

CAMILLO. 

Though  your  peculiar  case  is  hard,  I  know 
The  Pope  will  not  divert  the  course  of  law. 
After  that  impious  feast  the  other  night 
I  spoke  with  him,  and  urged  him  then  to  diedt 
Your  fother's  cruel  hand ;  he  fiown'd,  and  said 
**  Children  are  disobedient,  and  they  sting 
Their  fothers'  hearts  to  madness  and  despair. 
Requiting  years  of  care  with  omtumely. 
I  pity  the  Count  Cenci  from  my  heart ; 
His  outraged  love  perhaps  awaken'd  histe. 
And  thus  he  is  exasperated  to  iU. 
In  the  great  war  between  the  old  and  jroung, 
I,  who  have  white  hairs  and  a  tottering  body. 
Will  keep  at  least  blameless  neutraUty." 

Enter  Ossofo. 
You,  my  good  lord  Onrino,  heard  those  words. 

ORSINO. 

What  words  ? 

GIACOMO. 

Alas,  repeat  them  not  again ! 
lliere  then  is  no  redress  for  me,  at  least 
None  but  that  which  I  may  achieve  myself 
Since  I  am  driven  to  the  brink. — ^But  say. 
My  innocent  sister  and  my  only  brother 
Are  dying  underneath  my  fother's  eye. 
The  memorable  torturers  of  this  land, 
Galeaz  Visoonti.  Borgia,  E^zselin, 
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Nertr  infficted  on  their  meaneit  ihye 

Wbit  then  endure:  shall  they  have  no  protectioaf 

CAJIILLO. 

Whf,  if  dief  woald  petition  to  the  Pope, 

I  tee  not  how  he  ooold  refuse  it — ^yet 

He  bokb  it  of  most  dangerous  example 

In  aoght  10  weaken  the  paternal  poWer, 

Being,  ss  'twere,  the  shadow  of  his  own. 

I  {ftf  yon  now  excuse  me.   I  have  business 

IW  will  not  bear  deUiy.  [Exit  Camillo. 

aiACOMO. 

But  you,  OninOk 
Hire  the  petition ;  wherefore  not  present  itf 

OR8INO. 

I  hsfs  presented  it,  and  beck'd  it  with 
M7  esrosst  prayers,  and  urgent  interest : 
It  wse  retum'd  unanswer'd.    I  doubt  not 
Bat  tfast  the  strange  and  execrable  deeds 
Alleged  in  it— in  truth  they^  might  well  baffle 
Aojr  belief— have  tura'd  the  Pbpe*s  displeasure 
UpoD  the  accusers  from  the  criminal : 
80 1  iboold  guesB  from  what  Camillo  said. 

GIACOMO. 

Uf  fiiend,  that  pahice-walking  devil  Gold 
Hii  wfaisper*d  silence  to  his  Holiness : 
And  we  are  left,  as  scorpions  ring'd  with  fire. 
Wbit  ihottld  we  do  but  strike  ourselves  to  death  7 
For  be  who  is  oar  murderous  persecutor 
bdueUed  by  a  fiuher's  holy  name, 
Or  I  woaU— .  [Stopt  abrupdy. 

0R8IN0. 
What  T  Fear  not  to  speak  your  thought 
Wonb  are  but  holy  as  the  deeds  diey  cover : 
A  priest  who  has  foiswom  the  God  he  serves ; 
A  judge  who  makes  the  truth  weep  at  his  decree; 
A  fiirad  who  should  weave  counsel,  as  I  now, 
Ak  M  the  mantle  of  some  selfish  guile ; 
A  frther  who  is  all  a  tyrant  seems, 
Weie  the  profiiner  for  his  sacred  name. 

OIACOMO. 

Ask  ae  not  what  I  think ;  the  unwilling  brain 

Feigns  often  what  it  would  not ;  and  we  trust 

hsgjnstipn  with  such  phantasies 

Ai  the  tongue  dares  not  fashion  into  words, 

Which  have  no  words,  their  horror  makes  them  dim 

To  ihe  imnd*s  eye — My  heart  deniea  itself 

To  thmk  what  yon  demand. 

ORSINO. 

But  a  friend's 
h  ai  the  inmost  cave  of  oar  own  mind. 
Where  we  sit  shut  firom  the  wide  gaze  of  day. 
And  fiom  the  all-communicating  air. 
Yoa  look  what  I  suspected. — 

OIACOMO. 

Spare  me  now! 
t  m  as  ooe  loet  in  a  midnight  wood, 
Who  dares  not  ask  some  harmless  passenger 
1^  psth  across  the  wildemeae,  lest  he, 
A»By  dioaghtB  are,  should  bo    a  murderer. 
I  wr  yoa  are  my  friend,  and  all  I  dare 
Sp«k  to  my  soul  that  wUl  I  trust  with  thee. 
iM  now  iny  heart  is  heavy,  and  woold  take 


Lone  counsel  from  a  night  of  sleepless  care 
Pkrdon  me,  diat  I  say  fiirewell-— forewell ! 

would  that  to  my  own  suspected  self 
I  ooold  address  a  word  so  full  of  peace. 

OMINO. 

Farewell ! — ^Be  your  thoughts  better  or  moire  bold. 

[EntGuooMO. 
I  had  disposed  the  Cardinal  Camillo 
To  feed  his  hope  with  cold  encouragement : 
It  fortunately  serves  my  close  designs 
That  'tis  a  trick  of  diis  same  &mily 
To  analjrze  their  own  and  other  mhids. 
Such  self^uiatomy  shall  teach  the  will 
Dangerous  secrets:  for  it  tempts  oar  powen. 
Knowing  what  most  be  dioaght,  and  may  be  dootf 
Into  the  depth  of  darkest  purposes : 
So  Cenci  fell  into  the  pit ;  even  I, 
Since  Beatrice  unveil'd  me  to  myself^ 
And  made  me  shrink  from  what  I  cannot  ahini. 
Show  a  poor  figure  to  my  own  esteem. 
To  which  I  grow  half  reconciled.    I'll  do 
As  little  mischief  as  I  can;  that  thought 
Shall  fee  the  accuser  Conscience.       l^fitr  a  pamm. 

Now  what  ham 
If  Cenci  should  be  murder'd  \ — ^Yet,  if  murder'd. 
Wherefore  by  me?  And  what  if  1  could  take 
The  profit,  yet  omit  the  sin  and  peril 
In  sach  an  action  ?    Of  all  earthly  things 
I  fear  a  man  whose  blows  outspeed  his  words; 
And  such  is  Cenci :  and  while  Cend  lives. 
His  daughter's  dowry  were  a  secret  grave 
If  a  priest  wins  her. — Oh,  fair  Beatrice ! 
Would  that  I  loved  thee  not,  or  loving  thee 
Could  but  despise  danger  and  gold,  and  all 
That  frowns  between  my  wish  and  its  eflect. 
Or  smiles  beyond  it !  There  is  no  escape^ 
Her  bright  form  kneels  beside  me  at  the  altar. 
And  follows  me  to  the  resort  of  men. 
And  fills  my  slumber  with  tumultuous  dreams^ 
So  when  I  wake  my  blood  seems  liquid  fire ; 
And  if  I  strike  my  damp  and  dizzy  head, 
My  hot  palm  scorches  it :  her  very  name. 
But  spoken  by  a  stranger,  makes  my  heart 
Sicken  and  pant;  and  thus  onprofitably 
I  clasp  the  phantom  of  unfelt  delights. 
Till  weak  imagination  half  possesses 
The  seltoeated  shadow.    Yet  much  longer 
Will  I  not  nurse  this  life  of  feverous  hours : 
From  die  onnvell'd  hopes  of  Giacoroo 
I  most  work  out  my  own  dear  purposes. 
I  see,  as  fitm  a  tower,  the  end  of  all : 
Her  father  dead ;  her  brother  bound  to  me 
By  a  dark  secret,  surer  than  the  giave ; 
Her  mother  scared  and  unexpostuhting. 
From  the  dread  manner  of  her  wish  achieved : 
And  she !— Once  more  take  courage,  my  faint  heart ; 
What  dares  a  fHendlees  maiden  match'd  widi  thee? 
1  have  such  foresight  as  assures  succesi! 
Some  nnbeheld  divinity  doth  ever. 
When  dread  events  are  near,  stir  up  men's  minds 
To  black  suggestions;  and  he  prospers  best. 
Not  who  becomes  the  instrument  of  ill. 
But  who  can  flatter  the  dark  spirit,  that  nakaa 
Its  empire  and  its  prey  of  other  hearts 
Till  it  beoone  his  8lave--as  I  will  do.  [1 
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ACTIIL 

SCfiUfi  I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Cend  Palaa. 

LmmsTU ;  fo  Air  wHier  BiAimioi. 

fiKATKiCB  (She  enien  ttaggtting,  and  tpeaJU  wHHy). 
Reach  me  tliat  handkerchief! — ^My  bnm  ia  hart; 
My  eyea  are  full  of  blood ;  juat  wipe  them  lor  me 
1  tee  but  indiatinctiy.— 

My  aweet  child. 
You  have  no  wound ;  'tia  only  a  cold  dew 
That  acartt  (Jom  your  dear  brow— Alaa!  alaa! 
What  hat  befidleni 

BCATRICB. 

How  comet  thia  hair  nndonef 
Ita  wandering  atringt  mnat^  what  blind  me  80» 
And  yet  I  tied  it  ftat— O,  horrible ! 
The  pavement  tinkt  mider  my  feet !  The  walb 
Spin  round!  I  tee  a  woman  weeping  there, 
lioA  atanding  calm  and  motionlett,  whiltt  I 
Sliia  giddily  m  the  world  reeln— My  God ! 
The  beautiful  blue  Heaven  it  flecked  with  blood! 
The  tunahine  on  the  floor  it  black !  The  air 
It  changed  to  vapon  tnch  aa  the  dead  breathe 
In  chamel-pitt !  P&h !  I  am  choked !  There  creepa 
A  clinghig»  black,  contammating  mitt 
About  me — 'tit  tnbtiantial,  heavy,  thick. 
I  cannot  pluck  it  from  me,  for  it  ghiea 
My  fingert  and  my  limbt  to  one  another. 
And  eatt  imo  my  tinewa,  and  diiaolvet 
My  fleth  to  a  ponutien^  poiaoning 
The  tubtle,  pore,  and  inmott  apirit  of  life ! 
My  God !  I  never  knew  what  the  mad  felt 
Beibrei  ibrlammad  beyond  all  doubt! 

[mrt  wUdly, 
No.  I  am  dead !  Tlieae  potrefyiog  Hmba 
Shut  round  and  aepukhre  the  panting  tool 
Which  would  borat  fbrth  into  the  wandering  air 

[^. 
What  hideooa  thooglit  wet  that  I  had  even  now  ? 
Tii  gone ;  and  yet  ha  burthen  remaina  here 
O^er  theae  dull  eyea— open  dut  weaiy  heart ! 
O,  world !  O,  life!  O;  day!  O,  miaery! 

LUOaiTlA. 

What  ailt  thee,  my  poor  child?   She  anawera  not: 
Her  tpifit  apprehendt  the  tenae  of  pain. 
But  not  itt  cauae ;  tuflbring  baa  dried  away 
The  tource  fhxn  which  it  tprang. — 

BIATEIOB  (franHdif), 

like  parricide 
Maery  haa  ki]l*d  itt  fkther:  yet  iti  ftther 
Never  like  mine-^  God!  Whaf  thing  am  I? 

LUCRETIA. 

My  deareet  child,  what  haa  your  &ther  donet 

■EATiuoK  (dmibtfpUfi, 
Who  art  thou,  queatioaer?  I  have  no  fkther. 

lAMide. 
She  ia  tha  ■wdhouai 
It  ia  a  piteoua  office. 

[7b  LtraBftTti,  in  a  Am,  mMimJ  vake^ 
Do  yon  know, 
I  thought  I  waa  that  wretched  Beatrice 
Men  apeak  oC  whom  her  fiuher  aometimet  halea 


nniae  who  teada tm  me: 


From  hall  to  haH  by  iIm  < 

At  otheia,  peM  np  naked  in  damp  ceDi 

Where  wct\f  reptilea  crawl,  and  tiarvet  her  lk«ib 

Till  the  will  eat  ttrange  fleth.   Thia  woibl  HMy 

So  did  1  overact  in  my  fick  dreama. 

That  I  imagined — no,  it  cannot  be ! 

Horrible  thmgi  have  been  in  thit  wfld  wotld, 

Prodigioua  mizturea,  and  oonfuaiont  ttrange 

Of  good  and  ill;  and  wone  have  been  ooneavad 

Than  ever  there  wat  found  a  heart  to  da 

But  never  fimcy  imaged  tuch  a  deed 

—  {Pauae9^  tudderUy  nooOecting  Undlf. 

Who  art  thou  ?  Swear  to  me,  ere  I  & 
With  fearful  expectation,  that  bideed 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  teeraeat— Mother ! 


Oh! 


My  aweet  child,  know 


BK4TEICK. 

Yet  tpeakitnot: 
For  then  if  thia  be  truth,  that  odier  too 
Mutt  be  a  troth,  a  firm  enduring  trodi. 
Linked  with  each  letting  circumttance  of  life, 
Never  to  change,  never  to  peat  away. 
Why  to  it  it.    Thit  it  the  Cend  Pblaoe ; 
Thou  art  Lucretia;  1  am  Beatrice. 
I  have  talk'd  tome  wfld  wordi,  but  vrill  no  laan. 
Mother,  come  near  me :  from  thit  point  of  time, 
I  am —  {Her  voice  diet  awayfiiudff. 


LUCEKTU. 

Alat!  What  haa  befidlen  thee,  diiUt 
What  haa  thy  father  done! 

BCATRICB. 

Whathaveldootf 
Am  I  net  innocent  f  It  it  my  crime 
That  one  with  white  hair,  and  imperioui  brow. 
Who  tortured  me  from  my  forgotten  yean^ 
At  parentt  only  dare,  thould  call  himtelf 
My  &ther,  yet  thonkl  be.<— Oh,  what  am  If 
What  name,  what  place,  what  memory  ahaU  be  hodbI 
What  retroapeciB,  outliving  even  deapairf 

LucarriA. 
He  ia  a  violent  tyrant,  aurely,  chiM : 
We  know  that  death  alone  can  make  mM  free; 
Hit  death  or  ouf&    But  what  can  he  have  dona 
Of  deadlier  otttrage  or  vrofae  injury? 
Thou  art  unlike  thyaelf ;  thine 
A  wandering  and  ttrange  tpirit    Speak  to  me: 
Unlock  thote  pallid  handt  whote  fingert  twine 
With  one  another. 

BKATBICB. 

Tia  the  rettkat  life 
Tortured  within  them.   If  I  try  to  apeak 
Ithallgomad.   Ay,  tomething  matt  be  done; 
What,  yet  I  know  not— tomething  which  riiall  B 
The  thing  that  I  have  tufier'd  but  a  thadow 
In  the  dread  lighming  which  avengea  it ; 
Brief,  rapid,  irreverrible,  destroying 
The  oooaequence  of  what  it  cannot  core. 
Some  tuch  diing  b  to  be  endured  or  done : 
When  I  know  what,  I  thai!  be  idll  and  cahn, 
And  never  anv  thing  will  move  me  more. 
But  now!— ^  bkiod,  which  art  my  fklhei% 
Circling  through  dieae  contaminated  wtsMt 
If  thou,  pour'd  fbrth  on  the  polhited  eaidw 
Could  waih  away  the  crime,  and 
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BfwUchlioibi^-iiObtli^^ttlDOtbe! 
Ifan^  loigy  dowbltlMre  were  «  God  above 
Who  MM  and  pomiti  eYil  aod  ao  die : 
Tint  fttth  DO  agoB^  ihaU  obacoie  in  me. 

LUCEETIA. 

biiMt  indeed  have  been  aome  bitter  wrong; 
T«(  what,  I  dan  not  gueai.    Oh!  my  krt  child, 
Hide  not  in  proud  impenetrable  grief 
Thf  iDflenngi  fiom  my  irab 

BKATftlCB. 

I  hide  them  not 
Whit  are  the  words  which  you  would  ha¥e  me  tpeakf 
I,  who  can  feign  no  image  in  my  mind 
OfdiBt  which  has  transfbrm'd  me.  I.  whoae  diought 
Ii  like  a  ghost  shrouded  and  folded  up 
In  ill  own  formleM  honor.    Of  all  words, 
T\al  minister  to  mortal  intercourse, 
WUch  wouldst  thou  hear  ?  For  there  is  none  to  fell 
Ify  nuMry :  if  another  ever  knew 
Aoght  like  to  it,  she  died  as  I  will  die. 
And  left  it,  as  I  must,  without  a  name. 
DmUi!  Death!  Our  law  and*  our  religion  call  thee 
A  ponithment  and  a  reward — Oh,  which 
HiYe  I  deserved  f 

JUTCEXTIA. 

The  peace  of  innocence; 
TOlai  yoor  sewon  you  be  called  to  heaven. 
Whste'er  yon  may  have  sufl^^d,  you  have  done 
Ro  evil    Death  must  be  the  punishment 
Of  crime,  or  the  reward  of  trampling  down 
Hie  dioms  which  God  has  strew'd  upon  the  padi 
Whidi  leads  to  immortality. 

BBATKICB. 

Ay,  death— 
Hie  panUiinent  of  crime.    I  pray  thee,  God, 
Let  me  not  be  bewildered  while  I  judge. 
If  I  nrait  live  day  after  day,  and  keep 
ThsM  limbe,  the  unworthy  temple  of  thy  spirit, 
Ab  a  fool  den  fiom  which  what  thou  abliorrest 
Msf  mock  thee,  unavenged— it  shall  not  be ! 
Mtenrdei^-no,  that  might  be  no  escape. 
For  thy  decree  yawns  like  a  Hell  between 
Our  will  and  it:— ^Oh!  in  this  mortal  world 
Hieie  is  110  vindication  and  no  law 
Which  can  adjudge  and  execute  the  doom 
Of  that  through  which  I  sufler. 

filler  Orbino. 
(8k  opprwSktM  Urn  Kiemfdy).  Welcome,  Friend ! 
I  have  to  tell  you  that,  since  last  we  met, 
I  have  endured  a  wrong  so  great  and  strange. 
That  neither  life  nor  death  can  give  me  rest 
Ask  me  not  what  it  is,  for  there  are  deeds 
Which  have  no  fiinn,  sufieringi  which  have  no  toogae. 

OUINO. 

Ani  what «  he  who  has  thus  iiyured  you  f 


Ihsi 


BXATRICB. 

\  diey  can  my  father:  a  dread  name. 


BSATRIOK. 

What  it  can  be,  or  not, 
FoAear  to  dunk.    It  is,  and  it  has  been ; 
Advve  me  how  it  shall  net  be  again. 
I  dmigitt  to  die ;  but  a  religious  awe 

I  me.  and  the  dPMid  lest  d4^  iiMlf 


l^fight  be  no  refuge  fhwn  tl^  <  . 

Of  idiat  is  yeluneapiated.    Oh,  speak! 

onsiNO. 
Accuse  him  of  Ifae  deed,  and  let  Ihe  law 
Avenge  thee. 

BEATRIGB. 

Oh,  ice-hearted  counsellor! 
If  I  could  find  a  word  that  might  make  known 
The  crime  of  my  destroyer ;  and  that  done, 
My  tongue  shoukl  like  a  knifb  tear  out  die  saoMl 
Which  cankers  ray  heart's  core ;  ay,  lay  all  bate, 
So  that  my  unpolluted  fiune  should  be 
With  vilest  goasips  a  stale-nxmth'd  story ; 
A  mock,  a  byword,  an  astonishment. — 
If  this  were  done,  which  never  shall  be  done. 
Think  of  the  oflender's  gold,  his  dreaded  hate^ 
And  the  strange  horror  of  the  accuser's  tale. 
Baffling  beUeC  and  overpowering  speech ; 
Scarce  whisper'd,  unima|ipable,  wrapt 
In  hideous  hints--Oh,  most  assured  redreM! 

oaaiNO. 
Ton  win  endure  it  then  ? 

BCATKId. 

Endured— OnfaA 
It  seems  your  counsel  is  smaU  profit 

[TurnM  from  km^mmi  ^puain  hdf  tohtn^. 
Ay, 
AU  must  be  suddenly  resolved  and  done. 
What  is  this  undistinguishable  mist 
Of  thoughts,  which  riM,  like  shadow  afker  shadoM^ 
Darkening  each  other  f 

0R8IN0. 

Should  the  oflbnderlivet 
Triumph  in  his  misdeed  f  and  make,  by  use. 
His  crime,  whate'er  it  is,  dreadfhl  no  doubt. 
Thine  element;  until  thou  mayest  become 
Utteriy  lost ;  subdued  even  to  the  hue 
Of  that  which  thou  permittest  T 

BIATEICE  (to  kefdfy. 

Migh^  Death! 
Thou  double-vinged  shadow!  Only  judge! 
Rightfiillest  arbiter ! 

[Sht  T€aTt$  aosorMa  w  Mii|gWL 

LUCUKTIA. 

If  the  hghtning 
Of  God  has  e*er  descended  to  avenge— 

ORSINO. 

Blaspheme  not!  His  high  Providence  commits 
Its  glory  on  dus  earth,  and  their  own  Wrongi 
Into  the  hands  of  men ;  if  they  neglect 
To  punish  crime-— 

LUCRSTIA. 

But  if  one,  like  this  wretch. 
Should  mock  with  gold,  opinion,  law,  and  power? 
If  there  be  no  appeal  to  that  which  makM 
The  guiltiest  tremble  ?  If  because  our  wrongs. 
For  Ihat  they  are  unnatural,  strange  and 
Exceed  aU  measure  of  belief?  Oh,  God! 
If,  for  the  very  reasons  which  should  make 
RedreM  most  swift  and  sure,  our  ixi|urer  triumphif 
And  we  the  victims,  bear  worM  punishment 
llian  that  appointed  fbr  their  torturer  ? 

oaaufo. 

Think  1^ 
Bat  diat  tihefa  is  ledieM  idiere  Ihare  ii  1 
So  we  be  bold  enough  to  seize  it 
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LUCKTriA. 

Howf 
If  diere  were  any  way  to  make  all  aure, 
I  know  not— but  I  think  it  might  be  good 
To— 

omsiNO. 
Why,  hia  late  outrage  to  Beatrice ; 
For  it  ia  luch,  aa  I  but  faintly  gueas, 
Am  makea  remone  dishonor,  and  leavea  her 
Only  one  duty,  how  she  may  avenge : 
Ton*  but  one  refuge  from  ills  ill  endured ; 
Ble,  but  one  oounael — 

LCCRKTIA. 

For  we  cannot  hope 
Hist  aid,  or  retribution,  or  reeource 
Will  arise  thence,  where  every  other  one 
Bfight  find  them  with  less  need. 

(Beatrice  advances.) 
ORsiHo. 


BEATBICE. 

Peace,  Orsino ! 
And,  honor'd  lady,  while  I  speak,  I  pray 
That  you  put  ofi^  as  garmenu  overworn. 
Forbearance  and  respect,  remone  and  fear, 
And  all  the  fit  restraints  of  daily  life. 
Which  have  been  borne  from  childhood,  but  Tn^oh 

now 
Would  be  a  mockery  to  my  holier  plea. 
Aa  I  have  said,  I  have  endured  a  wrong, 
Which,  though  it  be  expressionleas,  is  such 
As  asks  atmiement ;  bodi  for  what  is  past. 
And  lest  I  be  reserved,  day  after  day. 
To  load  with  crimes  an  overburthen'd  soul. 
And  be— what  ye  can  dream  not    I  have  pray'd 
To  God,  and  I  have  talked  with  my  own  heart. 
And  have  unravell*d  my  entangled  will. 
And  have  at  length  determined  what  is  right 
Art  thou  my  iriend,  Onino  7  False  or  true  ? 
Pledge  thy  salvation  ere  I  speak. 

0K8IN0. 

I  swear 
To  dedicate  my  cunning,  and  my  strength. 
My  ailenoe,  and  whatever  else  b  mine. 
To  diy  commands. 

L17CRETIA. 

Tou  think  we  should  devise 
Hii  death? 

BEATRICE. 

And  execute  what  is  devised, 
And  loddenly.    We  must  be  brief  and  bold. 

0R8IN0. 

And  yet  most  cautious. 

LUCRXTIA. 

For  the  jealous  laws 
Would  punish  us  virith  death  and  in&my 
For  that  which  it  became  themselves  to  da 

BEATRICE. 

Be  cautions  aa  ye  may,  but  prompt    Orrino, 
What  are  dte means? 

ORSUfO. 

I  know  two  dull,  fierce  outlaws. 
Who  tbink  man*s  spirit  as  a  worm's,  and  they 
Would  trsmple  out  for  any  slight  caprice. 
The  meanest  or  the  noblest  lift.    This  mood 
b  naiketable  here  in  Rome.    They  sell 
What  we  now  want 


LDORmA. 

To4norrow  before  dawn, 
Cenci  will  take  us  to  that  fonely  rock, 
Petiella,  in  the  Apulian  Apennines. 
If  he  arrive  diere — 

BEATRICE. 

He  must  not  arrive. 

0R8IN0. 

Will  it  be  dark  before  you  reach  the  tower! 

I^UCRETIA. 

The  sun  will  acarce  be  set 

BEATRICE. 

But  I  remember 
Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine ;  'tis  rough,  and  nairow. 
And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  predpioe ; 
And  in  its  depUi  there  is  a  mighty  rock, 
Whidi  has,  fiom  unimaginable  years. 
Sustained  itself  widi  terror  and  with  toQ 
Over  a  guli^  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings,  seems  slowly  coming  down; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul,  hour  after  hour, 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life ;  yet  clinging,  leans ; 
And  leanuig,  makes  more  dark  the  dread  aby« 
In  which  it  fears  to  fiiU :  beneath  this  crag 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness. 
The  melancholy  mountain  ]rawns — below, 
Tou  hear  but  see  not  an  impetuous  torrent 
Raging  among  the  caverns,  and  a  bridge 
Crosses  the  chasm;  and  high  above  there  grow, 
With  intersecting  trunks,  from  crag  to  crag, 
Cedars,  and  yews,  and  pines ;  whose  tangled  hair 
Is  matted  in  one  solid  roof  of  shade 
By  the  dark  ivy*s  twine.     At  noonday  here 
Tis  twilight  and  at  sunset  blackest  night 

ORSINO. 

Before  you  reach  that  bridge,  make  some  excuse 
For  spurring  on  jrour  mules,  or  loitering 
UntU— 

BEATRICE. 

What  sound  is  that? 

LUCRBTIA. 

Hark !  No,  it  cannot  be  a  servant'a  step : 

It  must  be  Cenci,  unexpectedly 

Retum'd — Make  some  excuse  for  being  here. 

BEATRICE  (to  Orsino,  a$  ^  goet  okQ. 
That  step  we  hear  approach  must  never  pass 
The  bridge  of  which  we  spoke. 

[Exeunt  Lucretu  and  Beatehx. 

0R8IN0. 

What  shall!  dor 
Cend  must  find  me  here,  and  I  must  bear 
The  imperious  inquisition  of  his  looks 
As  to  vvhat  brought  me  hither :  let  me  marit 
Mine  own  in  some  inane  and  vacant  smile. 

Enter  Gucomo,  in  a  hurried  wmmner. 
How!  Have  you  ventured  thidter?  know  yon  dMD 
That  Cend  is  fiom  home  f 


GIACOMO. 

I  sought  1 
And  now  must  wait  till  he  returns. 


ORHNO. 

Wei^  you  the  danger  of  this 


Gnat  God 
t 
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Ay! 
Doei mf  destroyer  know  his  danger?   We 
Art  DOW  DO  more,  as  once,  parent  and  child, 
Bat  man  to  man ;  the  oppressor  to  the  oppressed ; 
Ths  danderer  to  the  slander'd ;  ibe  to  i!>e : 
Be  hss  cast  Nature  oflC  which  was  his  shield. 
And  Natore  casts  him  off,  who  is  her  shame ; 
And  I  spom  both.    Is  it  a  father's  throat 
Which  I  will  shake,  and  say,  I  ask  not  gold ; 
I  sik  not  happy  years ;  nor  memories 
Of  trsnquil  childhood ;  nor  home-shelter'd  love ; 
Though  all  these  hast  thou  torn  from  me,  and  more ; 
But  ooly  my  Air  &me ;  only  one  hoard 
Of  peace,  which  1  thought  hidden  from  thy  hate, 
Under  the  penury  heap'd  on  me  by  thee. 
Or  I  wiD — God  can  understand  and  pardoo : 
Why  should  I  speak  with  man  f 


Be  calm,  dear  fiiend. 

GIACOMO. 

Well,  I  win  calmly  tell  you  what  he  did. 
This  old  Francesco  Cenci,  as  you  know, 
Borrow'd  the  dowry  of  my  wife  from  me. 
And  then  denied  the  loan ;  and  left  me  so 
In  poverty,  the  which  I  sought  to  mend 
Bjr  holding  a  poor  office  in  the  state. 
It  had  been  promised  to  me,  and  already 
I  bought  new  clothing  for  my  ragged  babes. 
And  my  wife  smiled ;  and  my  heart  knew  repose ; 
When  Cenci's  intercession,  as  I  found, 
Gooierr'd  this  office  on  a  wretch,  whom  thus 
He  ptkl  for  vilest  service.     1  returned 
With  this  ill  news,  and  we  sate  sad  together 
Solacing  our  despondency  with  tears 
or  such  afiection  and  unbroken  fiiidi 
As  temper  life's  worst  bitterness ;  when  he 
As  he  is  wont,  came  to  upbraid  and  curse, 
Mocking  our  poverty,  and  telling  us 
8och  was  God's  scourge  fur  disobedient  sons. 
And  then,  that  1  might  strike  him  dumb  with  shame, 
I  spoke  of  my  wife's  dowry ;  but  he  coin'd 
A  brief  yet  specious  tale,  how  1  had  wasted 
Hie  sum  in  secret  riot ;  and  he  saw 
Bfy  wifo  was  touch'd,  and  be  went  smiling  forth. 
.  And  when  I  knew  the  impression  he  had  made, 
And  feh  my  wife  insult  with  silent  scorn 
Mf  ardent  truth,  and  look  averse  and  cold, 
I  mat  forth  too :  but  soon  retum'd  again ; 
Yet  DOC  so  soon  but  that  my  wife  had  taught 
My  children  her  haish  thoughts,  and  they  all  cried, 
'Give  OS  clothes,  fother !  Give  us  better  food ! 
What  yon  in  one  night  squander  were  enough 
For  months !  **  I  look'd,  and  saw  that  home  was  helL 
And  10  that  hell  will  I  return  no  more 
Until  mine  enemy  has  render'd  up 
AtQDement,  or,  as  he  gave  life  to  me, 
I  will,  reveniDg  nature's  law— 


TWcoo 

Win  be 


OR8INO. 

Trust  me, 
which  thou  seekest  hsve 


aiAcx>ilo. 
Then — Are  ymx  not  my  friend  f 
Did  you  not  hint  at  the  alternative, 
UpoD  the  brink  of  which  you  see  I  stand. 


The  other  day  when  we  conversed  together  f 
My  vnongs  were  then  less.    That  word  parriddto. 
Although  I  am  resolved,  haunts  me  like  fear. 

ORSINO. 

It  must  be  fear  itself,  for  the  bare  word 
Is  holbw  mockery.    Mark,  how  wisest  God 
Draws  to  one  point  the  threads  of  a  just  doom. 
So  sanctifying  it :  what  you  devise 
Is,  as  it  were,  accomplish'd. 

GIACOIIO. 

Is  he  dead  ? 

OllSINO. 

His  grave  is  ready.    Know  that  since  we  met 
Cend  has  done  an  outrage  to  his  daughter. 

GIACOMO. 

What  outrage  ? 

0RS|N0. 

That  she  speaks  not,  but  you  may 
Conceive  such  half  coi\jectures  as  I  do. 
From  her  fix'd  paleness,  and  the  lofty  grief 
Of  her  stem  brow  bent  on  the  idle  air. 
And  her  severe  unmodulated  voice. 
Drowning  both  tendem^  and  dread ;  and  last 
From  this ;  that  whilst  her  stepmother  and  I, 
Bewilder'd  in  our  horror,  talk'd  together 
With  obscure  hints ;  both  sell^misundentood 
And  darkly  guessing,  stumbling,  in  our  talk. 
Over  the  truth,  and  yet  to  its  revenge. 
She  interrupted  us,  and  with  a  look 
Which  told  before  she  spoke  it,  he  must  die. 

OIACOXO. 

It  is  enough.    My  doubts  are  well  appeased ; 

There  is  a  higher  reason  for  the.  act 

Than  mine ;  there  is  a  holier  judge  than  me, 

A  more  unblamed  avenger.    Beatrice, 

Who  in  the  gentleness  of  thy  sweet  youth 

Hast  never  trodden  on  a  worm,  or  bruised 

A  living  flower,  but  thou  hast  pitied  it 

With  needless  tears !  Fair  sister,  thou  in  whom 

Men  wonder'd  how  such  loveliness  and  wisdom 

Did  not  destroy  each  other!  Is  there  made 

Ravage  of  thee  ?  O  heart,  I  ask  no  more 

Justification !  Shall  I  wait,  Ondno, 

Till  he  return,  and  stab  him  at  the  door? 

ORSINO. 

Not  so ;  some  accident  might  interpose 
To  rescue  him  from  what  is  now  most  sure ; 
And  you  are  unprovided  where  to  fly. 
How  to  excuse  or  to  conceal     Nay,  listen : 
AU  is  contrived ;  success  is  so  assured 
That— 

Enier  Beatrice. 

BEATRICE. 

Tis  my  farocher's  voice !  Ye  know  me  noct 

GIACOMO. 

My  sister,  my  lost  sister ! 

BEATRICE. 

Lostoideed! 
I  see  Onhx)  has  talk'd  with  you,  and 
That  you  coi\jecture  things  too  horrible 
To  speak,  yet  for  less  than  the  truth.   Now,  stay  not, 
He  might  return :  yet  Idsb  me ;  I  shall  know 
That  iiea  thou  hast  consented  to  his  death. 
FaraweU»  frrewell  ?  Let  piety  to  God, 
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Brodieriy  lovt^  jotioQ  tad  demenqr* 
And  all  thin^i  that  make  tandMr  haitot  hearty     ^ 
lilako  tbiiM  hard,  biolhai;    Answer  not-^&rawelL 
[Exeitni  aeiMrattf. 


SCENE  n. 


Vhal! 


A  wmm  apaifweirf  m  GucoMO*i  honte. 
GiACOMo,  o&me. 

OIAOOMO. 

Tit  midni^  and  Qnino  oomes  not  yet 

iThutder,  ami  Ike  tovM  tf  a  <form. 
t!  can  tk«  eveiiaiting  elementi 
Feel  with  a  worm  like  manf  If  ao»  the  ehaft 
Of  mercy-winged  lightning  wtnild  not  &11 
Oa  itonea  and  treea.    My  wife  and  chikfren  aleep: 
They  are  now  living  in  nnmeoning  dreama : 
Bat  I  matt  wake,  Mill  doubting  if  that  deed 
Be  jnat  which  waa  most  necessary.    O, 
Thou  unreplenish*d  lamp !  whose  narrow  fire 
Is  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  on  whose  edge 
Devouring  darkness  hovers !   Thou  small  flame» 
Which,  as  a  dying  pulse  rises  and  fiiUs, 
Still  fliokerest  np  and  down,  how  very  soon. 
Did  I  not  feed  thee,  wouldst  thou  fiiil  and  be 
As  thou  hadst  never  been !  So  wastes  and  sinks 
Even  now,  perhaps,  the  life  that  kindled  mine : 
But  that  no  power  can  fill  with  vital  oil 
That  broken  lamp  of  flesh.    Ha !  't  is  the  Mood 
Which  ied  these  veins  that  ebb^  till  all  is  cold : 
It  is  the  form  that  moulded  mine  that  sinks 
Into  the  while  and  yellow  spasms  of  death : 
It  is  the  soul  by  which  mhie  was  array'd 
In  God's  immortal  likeness  which  now  stands 
Naked  before  Heaven's  judgment-seat! 

[A  fteS  sfrOiM. 
One!  Two! 
Hie  hoars  crawl  on ;  and  when  my  hain  are  white 
My  son  will  then  perhaps  be  waiting  thus. 
Tortured  between  just  hate  and  vain  remorse ; 
Chiding  the  tardy  meaienger  of  news 
LUte  those  which  I  expect    I  almost  wish 
He  be  not  dead,  although  my  wrongs  are  great; 
Yet — 'tis  Onino's  step — 

Enter  Oaaiifo. 
Speak! 
oiaiNO. 


See,  the  lamp  is  oat 


To  say  he  hoa  escaped. 

OUOOMO. 

Escaped! 

018IN0. 

Andsafo 
WiftiBPelraUiu    Ha  paas'd  by  the  spot 
Appointed  for  the  deed  an  boor  too  soon. 

OUCOMO. 

An  we  the  fools  of  such  oonlingencies  f 

And  do  we  waila  in  blind  misgivings  thus 

The  boon  when  we  sfaoold  aott  Then  wind  «id 

diundef^ 
Whkdi  aeam'd  to  howl  his  knaQl  m  the  load  laafhler 
With  which  Heaven  mooka oar  weakaesa!  I  ~ 

forth 
Will  iie*er  repent  of  angfat  dasign'd  or  dmm 
Bat  my  npentsnoe- 


If  no  ramoase  ia  oa»  when  dM  diai  «p 

Has  drerit  this  inMcent  flame,  why  iteoU  Wf  qid 

When  Ceoeils  Mfo,  that  light  by  wineh  ii!  sfirife 

See  the  VPQMC  deeds  they  prompt.  shaU  bA  for  svw? 

No.IamhaideaU 

omiNa 

Why,  what  need  of  flihf 
Who  feared  die  pole  intrusion  of  romone 
Inajasldeedr  Altfaoagh our fint pfan ftflU 
Doubt  DOC  but  he  will  aoon  be  laid  to  rest 
But  light  the  faunp;  let  as  not  talk  i'  die  ihik. 

OUCOMO  {hgkting  the  lamp). 
And  3ret  once  quenched  I  cannot  dins  reloma 
My  fother*s  life :  do  you  not  think  his  ^mC 
Might  plead  that  argument  with  God  f 


Onoe  goM, 

Tou  cannot  now  recall  your  sister's  peace  ; 
Tour  own  eztinguish'd  years  of  youth  and  hops; 
Not  your  wife's  hitter  words ;  nor  all  the  tamm 
Which,  from  the  prosperous,  weak  miafortnne  takeii 
Nor  your  dead  mother ;  nor~ 


oucoiie. 


(^  speak  00] 


eJ 


I  am  resolved,  although  this  very  hand 
Must  quench  the  life  that  "n^'matfii  it 

oaaiNa 

There  is  no  need  of  that    lirten :  yoo  know 
Olifflpio,  the  castellan  of  Petrella 
In  old  Colonna's  time ;  him  whom  year  fotfisr 
Degraded  from  his  post!  And  Manio, 
That  desperate  wretch,  whom  he  dspriviad  iMt  ys» 
Of  a  reward  of  blood,  well  eam'd  and  daef 

OlACOMO. 

I  knew  OUmpio;  and  they  say  he  hated 
Old  Cenci  so,  that  in  his  silent  rage 
His  lips  grew  white  only  to  see  him  pam. 
Of  Blarno  I  know  nothing. 

OR8INO. 

MaiB0*8  hole 
Matches  Olimpio's.    I  have  sent  theea  men. 
But  in  your  name,  and  as  at  your  request. 
To  talk  with  Beatrice  and  Lucretia. 

OIACOMO. 

Oidytolrikf 
oaatifo. 

Hie  moments,  vdiich  even  now 
Pkss  onward  to  to-morrow's  midnigfat  hoar. 
May  memorise  their  flight  with  death :  ere  Ihoa 
They  must  have  talk'd,  and  may  pethapa  ksvadMi^ 
And  made  an  end. 

OIAOOMO. 

Listen!  what  sooad  ia  thUl 

oonifo. 

Hie  housedog  moam, and  the  beama crock:  nsi#' 
else. 

OIACOMO. 

It  is  my  wfft  complaining  in  her  dieep : 

I  doubt  not  she  is  saying  hitter  thmgs 

Of  me;  and  all  my  chiUrea  lound  her  draoMW 

That  I  deny  them  soBteoMioa. 

OMnNO. 

«.        ,  WWlsIhe 

Who  truly  took  it  from  them,  and  who  flik 
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TUr  hoB^if  iMt  with  bittenea,  now  deepi 
Upp'd  m  hid  plMsures,  and  trinmphftndy 
Ihcb  thee  in  varioM  of  mwotmM  bite 
Tw  like  tbe  truth  of  day. 

OIACOMO. 

If  e*er  he  wakei 
Afiiii,  T  win  not  trust  to  hireling  hands. 

otaufo. 
Whjr,  that  wefe  wdL   I  must  be  gone ;  good  ni^t 
When  next  we  meefr— 

OIACOMO. 

May  all  be  done--and  all 
FotgollBO.-^  diat  I  had  nerer  beeni 

[JBmmK. 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  L 

tn  the  CoitU  cf  PttrdJa. 
Enter  CwHCh 


CKNCI. 

SheeonesBOC;  yet T left  ber  eren  now 
Vttt|iikh'd  and  faint    She  knows  the  penalty 
Of  her  delay :  yet  what  if  threats  are  vain  t 
Affl  I  not  DOW  within  PetreUa's  moat  ? 
Or  fear  I  still  tiie  eyes  and  ears  of  Rome! 
Ifight  I  not  drag  her  by  the  golden  hair? 
Stoip  on  her  f   Keep  her  sleepless  tiU  her  brain 
fie  overworn  f  Tame  her  with  chains  and  famine  t 
Um  would  suffice.    Yet  so  to  leave  undone 
Whstlmeatseek!  No» 't  is  her  stubborn  will, 
Whidi  by  its  own  eonsent  shall  stoop  as  low 
As  that  wUeh  drags  it  down. 

Emler  Lucreti a. 

lliou  lothed  wretch ! 
Sde  thee  fiom  my  abhorrence !  Fly,  begone ! 
Tst  Slay !  Bid  Beatrice  come  hither. 

LDCftZTtA. 

Oh. 
BoAand !  I  pn^,  fiv  thine  own  wretched  sake, 
Bsed  what  Aou  dost    A  man  who  walks  like  thee 
Throaf^  dimes,  and  through  the  danger  of  his  crimes, 
Eadi  hour  may  stumble  o'er  a  sudden  grave. 
And  thou  art  old ;  thy  haifs  are  hoary  gray : 
As  ifaeu  wouldst  save  thyself  flom  death  ioA  heU, 
ViHf  thy  dangbler ;  give  her  to  some  friend 
In  msfTiage  t  so  that  she  may  tempt  thee  not 
To  hatred,  er  worse  thoughts,  if  wofm  there  be. 

CENCL 

What!  like  her  sister,  who  has  (bund  a  home 
f9  woA  my  bate  from  with  prosperity  ? 
Strange  ruin  shall  destroy  bodi  her  and  thee, 
And  all  tfiat  yet  remain.    My  death  may  be 
Sapid,  har  deatiny  outspeeds  it   Go, 
Bid  bor  eome  hither,  and  before  my  mood 
Be  diaoged,  leat  I  ^ould  drag  her  by  the  hair. 

LDCEXTXA. 

8he  sent  me  to  thee,  husband.    At  thy  presenee 
She  fell,  as  thou  dost  know,  into  a  trance ; 
And  in  that  trance  Ab  heard  a  voice  which  mad, 
"CsDcimustdiei  Let  him  oonftas  himeelf ! 
Even  now  Am  accusing  Angel  vraits  to  hear 
«P 


If  God,  to  punidi  his  enormous  ctimei^ 
Harden  his  dying  heart !** 

CBNCI. 

Why^-Buch  tilings  i 
No  doubt  divine  revedings  may  be  made. 
Tis  plain  I  have  been  favor'd  fVom  above, 
For  when  f  cursed  my  sons,  they  died. — Ay— 
As  to  the  right  or  wrong,  that's  talk.   Repentant 
Repentance  is  an  easy  moment's  work. 
And  more  depends  on  God  than  me.   Well — well — 
I  must  give  up  the  greater  point,  which  was 
To  poison  and  corrupt  her  soul 

[A  paitte ;  Lucreti  a  approachet  anxUmdy,  ami 
then  Annki  hack  as  He  speak*. 

One,  two ; 
Ay — Rocco  and  Cristofiuio  my  curse 
Strangled  :  and  Giacomo,  I  think,  will  find 
Life  a  worse  Hell  than  that  beyond  the  grave : 
Beatrice  shall,  if  there  be  skill  in  hate, 
Die  m  despair,  blaspheming :  to  Bernardo, 
He  is  so  innocent,  I  will  bequeath 
The  memory  of  these  deeds,  and  make  his  youdi 
The  sepulchre  of  hope,  wluoe  evil  thouf^ts 
Shall  grow  like  weeds  on  a  neglaeled  tomb. 
When  all  is  done,  out  in  the  wide  T 
I  will  pile  up  my  silver  and  my  gold ; 
My  costly  robes,  paintings,  and  tapestries ; 
My  parchments  and  all  records  of  my  wealth* 
And  make  a  bonfire  in  my  joy,  and  leave 
Of  my  possessions  nothing  but  my  name. 
Which  shall  be  an  inheritance  to  strip 
ItB  wearer  bare  as  infamy.    That  done. 
My  soul,  which  is  a  scouige,  will  I  resign 
Into  the  hands  of  him  who  wielded  it ; 
Be  it  for  its  own  punishment  or  theirs. 
He  will  not  ask  it  of  me  till  the  lash 
Be  broken  in  its  last  and  deepest  wound ; 
Until  its  hate  be  all  inflicted.    Yet, 
Lest  death  outspeed  ray  purpose.  Isi  me  Btake 
Short  work  and  sure.  [^^'cnv 

LucmBTiA  (sfcps  htm). 

Oh,  stay!  It vsat  a  ftint : 
She  had  no  Tision,  and  she  heard  no  voice. 
I  said  it  but  to  awe  thee. 

CENCI. 

That  is  wen. 
VOe  paltorar  vtilk  the  sacred  tmdi  of  God, 
Be  thy  soul  choked  vrith  that  blaspbendng  lie ! 
For  Beatrice  worse  terrors  are  in  store 
To  bend  her  to  my  wilL 

LCCUCTIA. 

Oh !  to  what  wiU  t 
What  cruel  suflerings  more  than  she  has  known 
Canst  thou  inflict  7 

CBNCt 

Andrea!  go,  eall  ay  daughlar ( 
And  if  ah*  oomes  not,  tell  her  that  I  oome. 
Whatsufisrinffif  I  will  drag  har,  step  by  slep» 
Through  in&mies  unheard  of  among  men; 
She  ahall  stand  shellerless  in  the  tasend  noon 
Of  puUio  soom,  lor  acli  Uaioo'd  abroadt 
One  among  which  shall  be-*What?  CaaettlKmgQeesf 
She  shall  become  (for  what  she  most  abho» 
Shall  have  a  fascination  to  entnp 
Her  lothiag  will),  to  her  own  ooBseious  aalf 
AU  she  appears  to  otfaen ;  and  when  dead, 
313 
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At  ibe  thall  die  unshrived  and  unforgiven, 
A  rebel  to  her  father  and  her  God, 
Her  corpse  shall  be  abandon'd  to  the  hounds  ; 
Her  name  shall  be  the  tenor  of  the  earth ; 
Her  spirit  shall  approach  the  throne  of  God 
Plague-cpotted  with  my  curses.    I  will  make 
Body  and  soul  a  monstrous  lump  of  ruin. 


Enter  Andrea. 


The  lady  Beatrice^ 


ANDREA. 


Sudihef 


CENCI. 

Speak*  pale  slave !   What 


ANDREA. 

My  lord,  'twas  what  she  look'd ;  she  said : 
Go  teU  my  fiither  that  I  see  the  gtdf 
Of  Hell  between  us  two,  which  he  may  pass, 
I  will  not  [ExU  Andrea. 

CENCI. 

Go  thou  quick,  Lucretia, 
Ten  her  to  come ;  yet  let  her  underatand 
Her  coming  is  consent :  and  say,  moreover^ 
That  if  she  come  not  I  will  curse  her. 

[Exit  Lucretia. 
Ha! 
With  what  but  with  a  father's  curse  doth  God 
PRnio-strike  arm'd  victoiy,  and  make  pale 
Cities  in  their  prosperity  ?   The  worid's  Father 
Must  grant  a  parent's  prayer  against  his  child, 
Be  he  who  asks  even  what  men  call  me. 
Wm  not  the  deaths  of  her  rebellious  brothers 
Awe  her  before  I  speak  ?  For  I  on  them 
Did  imprecate  quick  ruin,  and  it  came. 

'     Enter  Lucretia. 

WeH;  wfaatt  Speak,  wretch! 

LUCRETIA. 

She  said,  I  cannot  come ; 
Go  tell  my  &ther  that  I  see  a  torrent 
Of  his  own  blood  raging  between  us. 


CENCI  {kneeling). 


God! 


Hear  me !  If  this  most  specious  mass  of  flesh. 
Which  thoa  hast  made  my  daughter;  this  my  blood, 
This  particle  of  my  divided  being; 
Or  rather,  this  my  bene  and  my  disease. 
Whose  sight  infects  and  poisons  me ;  this  devil 
Which  sprung  from  me  as  from  a  hell,  was  meant 
To  aught  good  use ;  if  her  bright  loveliness 
Was  kindled  to  illumine  this  dark  world ; 
If,  nursed  by  thy  selectest  dew  of  love. 
Such  virtues  blossom  in  her  as  should  make 
The  peace  of  life.  I  pray  thee  for  my  sake, 
As  thou  the  common  God  and  Father  art 
Of  her,  and  me,  and  all ;  reverse  that  doom ! 
Earth,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  her  food  be 
Poison,  until  she  be  encrusted  round 
Widi  leprous  stains!   Heaven,  rain  upon  her  head 
The  blistering  drops  of  the  Maremma's  dew, 
Till  die  be  speckled  like  a  toad ;  parch  up 
Those  bve^nkindling  lips,  warp  those  fine  limbs 
To  tothed  lameness!  All-beholding  sun, 
Strike  in  thine  envy  those  life-darting  eyes 
With  diine  own  blinding  beams ! 


LUdRETIA. 

Peace!  peace! 
For  thine  own  sake  unsay  those  dreadfol  words. 
When  high  God  grants  he  punishes  such  prayers 

CENCI  Reaping  up,  and  throwing  his  right  handtaBardi 

Heaven). 
He  does  his  will,  I  mine !   This  in  addition. 
That  if  she  have  a  child— 

LUCRETIA. 

Horrible  thought! 

CENCI. 

That  if  she  ever  have  a  child ;  and  thou. 

Quick  Nature !  I  adjure  thee  by  thy  God, 

lliat  thou  be  fiiiitful  in  her,  and  increase 

And  multiply,  fulfilling  his  command, 

And  my  deep  imprecation!  May  it  be 

A  hideous  likeness  of  herKlf,  that  as 

From  a  distorting  mirror,  she  may  see 

Her  image  mix'd  with  what  she  most  abhon, 

Smiling  upon  her  from  her  nursing  breast 

And  that  the  child  may  from  its  infancy 

Grow,  day  by  day,  mpre  wicked  and  deform'd, 

Turning  her  mother's  love  to  misery ; 

And  that  both  she  and  it  may  live  until 

It  shall  repay  her  care  and  pain  with  hate. 

Or  what  may  else  be  more  unnatural. 

So  he  may  bunt  her  through  the  clamorous  sooft 

Of  the  loud  world  to  a  dishonored  grave. 

Shall  1  revoke  this  curse  t  Go,  bid  her  come, 

Before  my  words  are  chronicled  in  heaven. 

[Esk  Locum. 
I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  were  a  man. 
But  like  a  fiend  appointed  to  chastise 
The  offences  of  some  unremember'd  world. 
My  blood  is  running  up  and  down  ray  veins; 
A  fearful  pleasure  makes  it  prick  and  tingle ; 
I  feel  a  giddy  sickness  of  strange  awe ; 
My  heart  is  beating  with  an  expectation 
Of  horrid  joy. 

Enter  Lucretia. 
What?  Speak! 
lucretia. 

She  bids  thee  cone; 
And  if  tfiy  curses,  as  they  cannot  do. 
Could  kill  her  soul — 

CENCL 

She  would  not  come.     Tis  wsO, 
I  can  do  both :  first  take  what  I  demand, 
And  then  extort  concession.    To  thy  chamber! 
Fly  ere  1  spurn  thee :  and  beware  this  night 
That  thou  cross  not  my  footsteps.    It  were  safer 
To  conje  between  the  tiger  and  his  prey. 

[Exit  LuCRBTUk 
It  must  be  late ;  mine  eyes  grow  weary  dim 
With  unaccustom'd  heaviness  of  sleep. 
Conscience !  Oh !  thou  most  insolent  of  lies ! 
They  say  that  sleep,  that  healing  dew  of  heaven. 
Steeps  not  in  balm  the  foldings  of  the  brain 
Which  thinks  thee  an  impostor.     I  will  go 
First  to  belie  thee  with  an  hour  of  rest 
Which  will  be  deep  and  calm,  I  feel :  and  U 
0,  multitudinous  Hell  the  fiends  will  shake 
Thine  arches  with  the  laughter  of  their  joy! 
There  shall  be  lamentation  heard  in  Heaven 
As  o'er  an  angel  fellen  ;  and  upon  Earth 
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AH  good  ihall  droop  and  lieken,  and  iU  things 

Shill  with  a  apirit  of  unnatarel  life 

Sdr  and  be  qnicken'd — even  as  I  am  now.       [FjtiL 


SCENE  n. 

Before  the  CoiOe  of  Petrdku 

facer  Bkatwcx  and  Lucketia  above  onAeramparte. 

BXATRICB. 

Tlwy  oome  not  yet 

LDCKKTIA. 

Tis  scarce  midni^t 

BEATEICK. 

How  slow 
Bihind  die  coone  of  thought,  even  sick  with  speed, 
Ugjt  l8adeii*iboted  time ! 

LCORXTIA. 

The  Dunutea  pass 
If  he  should  wake  before  the  deed  ia  done  f 

BCATMCX. 

(X mother!  He  must  never  wake  again. 
WhaU  ihoa  hast  said  persuades  me  that  our  act 
Will  bat  diskxlge  a  spirit  of  deep  hell 
Oat  of  a  human  form. 

LUCRCTIA. 

Tis  true  he  spoke 
Of  death  and  judgment  with  strange  confidence 
for  one  so  wicked ;  as  a  man  believing 
hi  God,  jet  recking  not  of  good  or  ill 
And  fat  to  die  without  confession ! 

BBATRICE. 

Oh! 
Behave  that  Heaven  is  merciful  and  just, 
And  win  not  add  our  dread  necessity 
TVi  die  amount  of  his  ofiences. 

EhUt  QLDino  and  Marzio,  heUm, 

LUOUCTIA. 

See*, 

BKATUOB. 

All  mortal  things  must  hasten  thus 
To  dMir  dark  end.    Let  us  go  down. 

[EataaU  Locrctia  and  EzkrucK  fiom  atom, 

OUMPIO. 

Bow  leel  you  to  dik  work? 

MARZIO. 

Aa  one  who  thmka 
A  <i>«^<tsH  crowns  excellent  market  price 
For  an  old  murderer's  life.    Your  cheeks  are  pide. 

OUMPIO. 

It  is  the  white  reflection  of  your  own, 
Whidi  yoo  call  pale. 

MARZIO. 

Is  that  their  natural  hnet 

OUMMO. 

Or  Hia  my  hate  and  the  deferred  desire 

Tb  wreak  it,  whidi  extinguishes  their  bkxid. 

MARZIO. 

Ton  are  inclined  then  to  this  business  ? 

OUMTIO. 

Ay. 
If  one  aboold  bribe  me  with  a  thousand  ciowna 
To  kffl  a  aarpent  which  bad  stung  my  child, 
I  could  not  be  more  willing. 


Enter  Beatrice  and  Lucretia,  &e2oio. 
Noble  ladies! 

BEATRICE. 

Are  3re  reaolved  t 

ouMno. 
Is  he  asleep. 

MARZIO. 

ball 
Quiett 

LUCRETIA. 

I  mix'd  an  opiate  with  his  drink : 
He  deeps  ao  soundly — 

BEATRICE. 

That  his  death  will  be 
But  as  a  change  of  siiMihastiaing  dreams, 
A  dark  continuance  of  the  Hell  within  him. 
Which  God  extinguish !  But  ye  are  resolved  f 
Ye  know  it  ia  a  high  and  holy  deed  f 

OUMPIO. 

We  are  reaolved. 

MARZIO. 

Aa  to  the  how  thia  act 
Be  wananted,  it  reats  with  you. 

BEATRICE. 

WeU,ibUow! 

OUMPIO. 

Hush !  Hark !  What  noise  is  that? 

MARZIO. 

Ha!  aomeo 

BEATRICE. 

Ye  conacience-stricken  cravena,  rock  to  rest 
Your  baby  hearts.    It  is  the  iron  gate. 
Which  ye  left  open,  swinging  to  the  wind. 
That  enters  whistling  aa  in  scorn.   Come,  follow! 
And  be  your  steps  like  mine,  light,  quick,  and  bold ! 

[Etema. 


SCENE  m. 

Am  Apartment  in  the  CaaUe, 

Enter  Beatrice  and  Locretia. 

LUCRETU. 

lliey  are  about  it  now. 

BEATRICE. 

Nay,  it  is  done. 

LUCRETIA. 

I  have  not  heard  him  groan. 

BEATRICE. 

He  will  notgroaik 

LUCRETIA. 

What  sound  ia  that  7 

BEATRICE. 

Liat!  'tis  die  tiead  of  feat 
About  his  bed. 

LUCRETIA. 

My  God! 
If  he  be  now  a  cold  stiff  corpse— 

BEATRICE. 

O,  fear  not 
What  may  be  done,  but  what  is  left  undone : 
The  act  saala  an. 

Enter  Oumpio  and  Marzio. 

Is  it  aceompUsh'd^ 
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Wbatr 


Did  yoo  not  call  f 


bbAtmgb. 
When? 

OLnmo. 
Now. 

BIATMCB. 

I  aik  if  all  11  overt 
OLUino. 
We  dare  not  kill  an  old  and  ileeping  man ; 
Hia  diin  gray  hair,  hia  atom  and  reverent  brow, 
Hia  veined  handa  croai'd  on  his  heaving  breaat, 
And  the  calm  innocent  sleep  in  which  he  lay* 
Qnell'd  me.   Indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  do  it 

MARSIO. 

Bat  I  was  bolder ;  Ibr  I  diid  Olimpio, 
And  bade  him  beer  hia  wrongs  to  his  own  grave, 
And  leave  me  the  reward.    And  now  my  knife 
Toach'd  the  boae  wrinkled  diroat,  when  the  dd  man 
Stirr'd  in  his  aleep,  and  said,  ••  God !  hear  O,  hear, 
A  lather's  curse!   What,  art  thou  not  oor&therr" 
And  then  he  laugh*d.   I  knew  it  was  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  &ther  speaking  through  his  hpa, 
And  could  not  kill  hink 

BKATRICB. 

Miaerable  slaves ! 
Where,  if  y9  dare  not  kill  a  sleeping  man, 
Found  ye  the  boldness  to  return  to  me 
With  such  a  deed  undone  ?  Base  palterers ! 
Cowards  and  traiton!  Why,  the  very  consoieDce 
Which  ye  would  sell  for  gold  and  for  revenge 
b  an  equivocation :  it  sleeps  over 
A  tfaouaand  daily  acts  disgracing  men ; 
And  when  a  deed  where  mercy  insults  Heaven — 
Why  do  I  talk? 

[Smacking  a  dagger  from  one  of  ikem  and 
raidng  it 
Hadst  thou  a  tongue  to  say. 
She  murder'd  her  own  fiither,  I  most  do  it ! 
But  never  dream  ye  shall  outlive  him  long! 


Slopk  Ibr  God's  sake ! 

MAKZIO. 

I  will  go  back  and  kill  him. 

OUMPIO. 

Give  me  tfie  vveapon:  vire  must  do  Ihy  wiH. 

BEATKICK. 

Tskeit!  Depart!  Return! 

[£xewi<  OuMPio  and  Mabzio. 
How  pale  thou  ait! 
We  do  but  that  which  'twere  a  deadly  crime 
To  lesve  imdooe. 

UTCmXTIA. 

Would  it  were  done! 

BBATEIO& 

Evenni'hilat 
That  doubt  is  paasing  duoogh  your  mind,  the  world 
b  oQoacioas  of  a  chioge.   Darkness  and  heH 
Have  swaUow'd  up  the  vapor  they  sent  forth 
To  blacken  the  sweet  light  of  life.    My  breath 
Cornea,  methinks,  Ugfater,  and  the  jellied  blood 
R«ma  freely  throQgh  my  VMUB.    Ifark! 


Bmtr  Oumno  ami  ^iiMMM. 

Ha'm^ 

OLnmo. 

Dsad' 

MARZia 

We  strangled  him,  that  there  might  be  no  bk»d; 
And  then  we  threw  his  heavy  oorpae  i*  the  gaidoa 
Under  the  balceny;  'twill  aeem  it  felL 

fKATftiOB  (giving  them  a  bag  cf  coim^ 
Here,  take  ibk  gold,  and  hasten  to  your  bonaL 
And,  Marzio,  because  thou  wast  only  awed 
By  that  which  made  me  tremble,  wear  thou  Afa! 

[Cloties  Am  m  «  riek  t 
It  was  the  mantle  which  my  grand&tber 
Wore  in  his  high  prosperity,  and  men 
Envied  his  state :  so  may  they  envy  thine. 
Thou  wert  a  vreapon  in  the  hand  of  God 
To  a  just  oae.    Long  live  and  thrive !  Aad,  mbi 
If  thou  hast  crimes,  repent :  this  deed  is  nooe. 
[A  Aem  ts  ssai 
Lncarru. 
Hark,  'tis  the  casde  hcan :  my  God !  it  sonDda 
like  the  last  trumps 

BCATftlOA 

Some  tedkw  gaaal  ia  mad 

LUCRXTIA. 

The  drawbridge  is  let  down ;  there  is  a  tramp 
Of  horses  in  the  court ;  fly,  bide  yourselvaa ' 
[Exeunt  OuMno  ami 

BEATEICB. 

Let  us  retire  to  counterfeit  deep  rest; 

I  scarcely  need  to  counterfeit  it  now : 

The  spirit  which  doth  reign  within  these  limbs 

Seems  strangely  undiaturb'd.    I  could  even  aleep 

Fearless  and  calm :  all  ill  is  surely  past 

I 


SCENE  IV. 

Anolher  tqtartateniinthe  Caade, 

Enter  on  one  iide  the  Legate  Savklla 

a  Servant,  and  on  the  dhar  hocaamA  and  B 

NAUX>. 

8AVELLA. 

Lady,  my  duty  to  his  Holmess 

Be  my  excuse,  that  thus  unseasonably 

I  break  upon  your  rest    I  must  speak  vridi 

Coum  Cenci ;  doth  he  sleep  ? 

lAJCKETiA  (in  a  hurried  and  confuted  aianMri 
I  think  he  sleeps, 
Tet  wake  him  not ;  I  pray,  spare  me  awhile, 
He  is  a  wicked  and  a  wrathful  man ; 
Should  he  be  roused  out  of  his  sleep  t04i]ghl» 
Which  is,  I  know.a  hell  of  angry  dreama. 
It  were  not  well ;  indeed  it  were  not  weO. 
Wait  till  day-break.— 

(Aside).  O,  I  am  deadly  sick! 

8AVELLA. 

I  grieve  tfaoa  to  distress  you,  but  the  Count 
Must  answer  charges  of  the  gravest  impoil, 
And  suddenly ;  such  my  commissioQ  is. 

LBCttfTU  (with  tncreaeed  ogiiatiaei^ 
I  dare  not  rouse  hisa:  I  know  none  wh 
T  were  perilous  ^-you  miii^  aa  aaftly 
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Anrpent;  or  a  oorpM  inivliioh i 


Tit  wooderfiil  how  well  a  tyiant  ileep& 
He  »  not  de&A  t 


•ATSLLA. 

Lady,  117  miJinwii  h&m 
ft  faim  fiom  hie  ileem 

unfunftA  (tuid^ 

O,  tenor!  0,  deflpiir! 
(TV  BniTAKDa)  Bernardo,  oonduct  yoa  te  Lofd 

Legateto 
Your  iadier^  chamber. 

[JSaceiml  Satilla  tmd  BON aibo. 

JBaler  Bkatkics. 

BBATMOI. 

Til  a  nifliMger 
Gome  to  arrest  *e  culprit  who  now  itancb 
Befim  the  ihtame  of  unappealable  God. 
Both  Earth  and  HeaYen,  cooeenting  arbiten, 
Aajnit  oar  deed. 

LUCEKTIA. 

Oh,  agony  of  iear! 
Woold  dmt  he  yet  might  live !  Even  now  I  heard 
TIm  legate'^  ibUoweri  whieper  as  they  paei'd 
HMy  bKi  a  warrant  tor  hie  instant  death. 
An  WIS  prepared  by  unforbidden  meane 
Which  we  must  pay  eo  dearly,  having  done. 
Eren  now  they  search  the  tower,  and  find  the  body; 
Now  they  suspect  the  truth;  now  they  ooasult 
Befoie  they  cone  to  tax  m  with  the  6ct; 
0,  bonible*  'tw  all  discovered ! 

BCATftlCB. 

Afother, 

What  is  done  wisely,  is  done  well.    Be  bold 
As  thou  art  just   T  is  like  a  truant  child 
lb  Imt  that  oiheit  know  what  thou  hast  done, 
Even  fiott  thine  own  strong  conecioosness,  and  ^us 
Write  on  unsteady  eyes  and  altered  cheeks 
An  thou  wouldst  hide.    Be  &ithfbl  fo  thyself, 
And  fear  no  other  witness  but  thy  fear. 
For  iC  as  cannot  be,  some  circumstance 
Shookl  riM  in  accusation,  we  can  blind 
Sotpicion  with  such  cheap  astomshment, 

0  orertiear  it  with  such  guiltless  pride, 

As  imuderers  cannot  feign.    The  deed  is  done, 
And  what  may  fellow  now  regards  not  me. 

1  am  ss  unhrenal  as  the  light ; 

Free  ss  the  eartfa-surrDunding  air;  as  firm 
As  die  world'e  centre.    Consequence,  to  me, 
b  II  the  wind  which  strikes  the  solid  rock 
But  ihskea  it  not 

[A  cry  within  and  hmulU 

■nUfAROO. 

BIORler!  Murder!  Murder! 

Bafsr  BoNAEDO  mnd  8AVKLi.A. 

8AVKLLA  (to  hisfoOowergi. 
Gc,  March  tfie  castle  round ;  sound  the  alann ; 
Look  10  die  gates  that  none  escape ! 


Whatnowf 

nOUIAftDO. 

I  bow  noC  what  to  say — my  fether's  dead. 

KATBTCE. 

How,  dead!  Iib  ealy  slaeps ;  you  misaska,  biolber. 
Ks^Mp  is  very  calm,  very  like  dSiUh ; 


Dead;  murdered. 

LtTCOtfru  {wUk  extreme  agHaiim). 

Oh,  Do^  m^ 

Be  is  not  murder'd,  though  he  may  be  dead; 
I  haira  akdi  Die  keys  of  those  apai«nento. 

SAVSLLA. 

Oi!  Is  it  sot 

BIATEICI. 

My  lord,  I  pray  excuse  us; 
We  win  retire ;  my  mother  is  not  well : 
She  seems  quite  overcome  with  this  struige  horror. 
[£seiMl  LooaiTU  and  Beatricb. 

SAVEIXA. 

Can  you  suspeot  who  may  have  murdered  himt 

BEENAEDO. 

I  know  not  what  to  think. 

8AVBLLA. 

Can  yoa  name  aiiy 
Who  had  an  interest  in  his  death  f 

BEENAEDO. 

Alas! 
I  can  name  none  who  had  not,  and  those  most 
Who  most  kmani  that  such  a  deed  is  dona; 
My  mother,  snd  my  sister,  and  mysel£ 

SAVBLLA. 

*Tis  strange!  There  were  dear  maiki  of  vielaaea. 
I  finmd  the  old  man's  body  in  the  moonlight. 
Hanging  beneath  the  window  of  his  chamber 
Among  thebfanohesof  apine:  hecoiddnot 
Have  feUen  there,  for  all  his  limbs  lay  heap'd 
And  eflRurtless;  'tis  true  there  was  no  blood<— 
Favor  me.  Sir— it  much  imports  your  house 
That  all  should  be  made  clear— tt>  tell  die  ladjea 
Tliat  I  request  their  presence. 

[ExU  BEElfABIKIi 

Enter  Owarde,  bringing  in  BfAEZXO. 

OUAED. 

We  have  one. 

OFFIOEE. 

My  lord,  we  found  this  rufikn  and  another 
Lurking  among  the  rocks ;  diere  is  no  doubt 
But  that  they  are  dte  murderers  of  Count  Genci: 
Each  had  a  bag  of  coin ;  this  fellow  wore 
A  gold-inwoven  robe,  which,  shining  bright 
Under  the  dark  rocks  to  the  glimmwing  mooo, 
Betray'd  them  to  our  notice :  the  other  fell 


iAVBLLA. 

What  does  he  ooofessf 

OFFIOEE. 

He  keeps  firm  silence ;  but  these  lines  fovid  en  Ma 
May  speak. 

SAVELLA. 

Their  language  is  at  least  anosara. 

iRmda 

**  To  THE  LADT  BbATEIOE. 

**That  the  atonement  of  what  my  natova 
Siekans  to  ooqiectnre  may  soon  arrive^ 
I  send  thee,  at  thy  faiothar's  desirs,  diose 
Who  will  speak  and  do  more  dian  I  dare 
Writew— Tlqr  devoted  servant, 
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Enter  Locrxtia,  Beatrics,  and  BuufAEDO. 
Knoweit  tboa  dik  writing,  ladjrf 

BXATEICI. 

Na 

8AVXLLA. 

Nor  them  r 
LUCKiTiA  (^  amdmd  tkraugktml  the  teem  it  wiarked 

hy  extreme  agitation). 
Where  was  it  ibuml?  What  is  itf  It  ■hould  be 
Ornno's  hand !  It  speaks  of  that  strange  horror 
Which  never  yet  found  utterance,  but  which  made 
Between  that  hapless  child  and  her  dead  &ther 
A  gulf  of  obscure  hatred. 

tAVELLA. 

Is  it  sol 
Is  it  true,  lady,  that  thy  father  did 
Such  outrages  as  tt>  awaken  in  thee 
Unfilial  hate. 

BIATRICI. 

Not  hate,  'twas  more  dian  hate ; 
This  is  most  true,  yet  wherefore  question  me  f 

8ATKLLA. 

lliere  is  a  deed  demanding  question  done ; 
Thou  hast  a  secret  which  will  answer  not 

BEATftlCX. 

WhatsayeMt  My  lord,  your  words  are  bold  and  rash. 

SATKLLA. 

I  do  arrest  all  present  in  the  name 

Of  the  Pope's  Holiness.    You  must  to  Rome. 

LUCBRIA. 

O,  not  to  Rome !  Indeed  we  are  not  guilty. 

BKATUCE. 

Guilty!  Who  dares  talk  of  guilt  f  My  lord, 

I  am  more  innocent  of  parricide 

Than  is  a  child  bom  fatherless— Dear  mother. 

Tour  gentleness  and  patience  are  no  shield 

For  this  keen-judging  world,  this  two-edged  lie. 

Which  seems,  but  is  not    What !  will  human  laws, 

Rather  will  ye  who  are  their  ministen, 

Bar  all  access  to  retribution  first 

And  then,  when  Heaven  doth  interpose  to  do 

What  ye  neglect  arming  fiimiliar  things 

To  the  redress  of  an  unwonted  crime. 

Make  ye  the  victims  who  demanded  it 

Culpritif  Tis  ye  are  culprits!  That  poor  wretch 

Who  stands  so  pale,  and  trembling,  and  amaied. 

If  it  be  true  he  murder'd  Cend,  was 

A  sword  in  the  right  hand  of  justest  God. 

Wherefore  should  I  have  wielded  it  T  unless 

The  crimes  which  mortal  tongue  dare  never 

God  therefore  scruples  to  avenge. 


That  you  desired  his  deathf 


Touown 


BEATRICE. 

It  would  have  been 
A  cnme  no  less  than  his,  if  for  one  moment 
Tliat  fierce  desire  had  fsided  in  my  heart 
Tis  true  I  did  believe,  and  hope,  and  pray. 
Ay,  I  even  knew — for  God  is  wise  and  just 
That  some  strsnge  sudden  death  hung  over  him. 
Tis  true  that  this  did  happen,  and  most  true 
Hiere  W9S  no  other  rest  Ibr  me  on  earth. 
No  ed»r  hope  in  Heaven— now  what  of  this  f 


Strmge  thoughts  beget  strange  deeds; 

both. 
I  judge  thee  not 


And  yeU  if  yon  anwc  ■•, 
Ton  are  the  judge  and  executioner 
Of  that  which  is  the  life  of  life:  the  breath 
Of  accusation  kills  an  innocent  name. 
And  leaves  for  lame  acquittal  the  poor  life. 
Which  is  a  mask  without  it    Tis  most  frbs 
That  I  am  guilty  of  foul  parricide ; 
Although  I  must  rejoice,  for  justest  cause, 
That  other  hands  have  sent  my  father's  soul 
To  ask  the  mercy  he  denied  to  me. 
Now  leave  us  free :  stain  not  a  noble  house 
With  vague  surmises  of  rejected  crime ; 
Add  to  our  sufferings  and  your  own  ne^ect 
No  heavier  sum;  let  them  have  beeo  enoo^: 
Leave  us  the  wreck  we  have. 

8AVELLA. 

I  dare  not  lady. 
I  prey  ^t  you  prepare  yourselves  for  Rome : 
There  the  Pope's  further  pleasure  will  be  known. 

LUCRETIA. 

O,  not  to  Rome !  O,  take  us  not  to  Rome ! 


Why  not  to  Rome,  dear  mother  t  Tbere,  as  hen^ 

Our  innocence  is  as  an  armed  heel 

To  trample  accusation.   God  is  there 

As  here,  and  with  his  shadow  ever  dotfaea 

The  innocent  the  injured,  and  the  weak; 

And  such  are  we.    Cheer  up,  dear  lady,  lean 

Ou  me ;  collect  your  wandering  thoughta.   My  Vai, 

As  soon  as  you  have  taken  some  refreahmant, 

And  had  all  such  examinations  made 

Upon  the  spot  as  may  be  necessary 

To  the  full  understanding  of  this  matter. 

We  shall  be  ready.    Mother ;  will  yoa  come  t 


Ha !  tfiey  will  bind  us  to  the  rack,  and  ' 
Self4iocusation  from  our  agony  ! 
Will  Giaoomo  be  there  ?  Orsino  ?  Marzio  t 
All  present ;  all  confronted ;  all  demanding 
Each  from  the  other's  countenance  the  thing 
Which  is  in  every  heart !    O,  misery ! 

[She  faints,  and  it  htnm  md. 

8AVELLA. 

She  fiunts :  an  ill  appearance  this. 

BBATEIOB. 

My  kid. 

She  knows  not  yet  the  uses  of  the  worid. 
She  fears  that  power  is  as  a  beast  which  grasps 
And  loosens  not :  a  snake  whose  look  transmulss 
All  things  to  guilt  which  is  its  nutriment 
She  cannot  know  how  well  the  supine  slaves 
Of  blind  authority  read  the  truth  of  things 
When  written  on  a  brow  of  guileleasneas : 
She  sees  not  yet  triumphant  Innocence 
Stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  mortal  man* 
A  judge  and  an  accuser  of  the  vnong 
Which  drags  it  there.    Prepare  yourMlC  ny  ioH ; 
Our  suite  will  join  yoms  in  dw  oovrt  beknr. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENEL 

An  Apartment  in  OR8iNo*a  PaJace. 

Enter  Obsino  and  Giacomo. 

GIACOMO. 

Do  erfl  deeds  thus  qaicUjr  oome  to  end  f 

0^  that  the  Tain  rexnone  which  must  chastise 

Crimes  done,  had  but  as  loud  a  voice  to  warn 

Ai  its  keen  sting  is  mortal  to  avenge ! 

0,  that  the  hour  when  present  had  cast  otT 

The  mantle  of  its  mystery,  and  shown 

The  ghastly  form  with  which  it  now  retoms 

When  its  scared  game  is  roused,  cheering  the  hounds 

Of  conscience  to  their  prey !  Alas !  alas ! 

It  was  a  wicked  thought,  a  piteous  deed. 

To  kill  an  old  and  hoary-headed  father. 

ORSINO. 

It  haa  tnra'd  oul  unluckily,  in  truth. 

OFACOMO. 

To  violate  the  sacred  doors  of  sleep ; 

To  cheat  kind  Nature  of  the  pkoid  death 

Which  she  prepares  for  over-wearied  age ; 

To  drag  from  Heaven  an  unrepentant  soul, 

Which  might  have  quench*d  in  reconciling  prayera 

A  hfe  of  burning  crimes — 

OBSINO. 

You  cannot  say 
I  mged  you  to  die  deed. 

GIACOMO. 

O,  had  I  never 
Foond  in  thy  smooth  and  ready  countenance 
The  mirror  of  my  darkest  thoughts ;  badst  thou 
Never  with  hints  and  questions  made  me  look 
Upon  the  monster  of  my  thought,  until 
It  grew  familiar  to  desire-*- 

omsiNO. 

Tis  thus 
Men  cast  the  blame  of  their  unprosperoua  acta 
Upon  the  abettore  of  their  own  resolve. 
Or  any  thing  but  their  weak,  guilty  selves. 
And  yet,  confess  the  truth,  it  is  the  peril 
In  which  you  stand  that  gives  you  this  pale  siekneas 
Of  penitence ;  confess,  'tis  fear  disguised 
From  its  own  shame  that  takes  the  mantle  now 
Of  thin  renwrse.    What  if  we  yet  were  safe  ? 

QIACOMO. 

How  can  that  be  f  Already  Beatrice, 
Locretia,  and  the  murderer,  are  in  prison. 
I  doubt  not  officers  are,  whilst  we  speak. 
Sent  to  arrest  us. 

ORSINO. 

I  have  all  prepared 
Foi  instant  flight    We  can  escape  even  now, 
So  we  take  fleet  occasion  by  the  hair. 

GIACOMO. 

Rather  expire  in  torturea,  as  I  may. 

What !  will  you  cast  by  self-accusing  flight 

AsBored  conviction  upon  Beatrice  ? 

She,  who  alone  in  this  unnatural  work. 

Stands  like  God's  angel  minister'd  upon 

By  fiends ;  avenging  such  a  nameless  wrong 

As  tuns  bbck  parricide  to  piety ; 


Whilst  we  for  basest  ends— I  fear,  Qrsino, 
While  I  consider  all  your  words  and  looki, 
Comparing  them  with  your  propoaal  now. 
That  you  must  be  a  villain.    For  what  end 
Could  you  engage  in  such  a  perilous  crime. 
Training  me  on  with  hints,  and  signs,  and  smilea 
Even  to  this  gulf?  Thou  art  no  liar :  No, 
Thou  art  a  lie!  traitor  and  murderer! 
Coward  and  slave!  But,  no— defend  thyself;  [Drawing, 
Let  the  aword  apeak  what  the  indignant  tongue 
Disdains  to  branid  thee  with. 


Put  up  yoor  weapoo. 
Is  it  the  desperation  of  your  fear 
Makes  you  thus  rash  and  sudden  with  yoor  fiieod* 
Now  ruin'd  for  your  sake  I  If  honest  anger 
Have  moved  you,  know,  that  what  I  just  propoaad 
Was  but  to  try  you.    As  for  me,  I  think. 
Thankless  affection  led  roe  to  this  point. 
From  which,  if  my  firm  temper  could  repent, 
I  cannot  now  recede.    Even  whilst  we  speak» 
The  ministers  of  justice  wait  below : 
They  grant  me  these  brief  momenta.    Now,  if  ymi 
Have  any  word  of  melancholy  comfort 
To  apeak  to  your  pale  wife,  'twere  beat  to  ptsi 
Out  at  the  poatem,  and  avoid  them  ao. 

OIAOOMO. 

Oh,  generoua  friend !  How  canst  thoa  pardon  naf 
Would  that  my  life  could  purchase  thins ! 

ORBINa 

Thatwiah 
Now  comes  a  day  too  kte.  Haste ;  fara  thee  well ! 
Hear'at  thou  not  steps  along  the  corridor? 

[Exit  GucoMO 
I'm  sorry  for  it;  but  the  guards  are  waiting 
At  his  own  gate,  and  such  was  my  contrivance 
That  I  might  rid  me  both  of  him  and  them. 
I  thought  to  act  a  solemn  comedy 
Upon  the  painted  scene  of  this  new  world, 
And  to  attain  my  own  peculiar  ends 
By  some  such  plot  of  mingled  good  and  ill 
As  others  weave ;  but  there  arose  a  Power 
Which  grasp'd  and  snapp'd  the  threads  of  my  device^ 
And  tum'd  it  to  a  net  of  ruin — ^Ha! 

[A  thont  iM  heard. 
Is  that  my  name  I  hear  proclaim'd  abroad? 
But  I  will  pass,  wrapt  in  a  vile  disguise ; 
Rags  on  mv  back,  and  a  false  innocence 
Upon  my  mce,  through  the  misdeeming  crowd 
Which  judges  by  what  seems.   'Tis  easy  then 
For  a  new  name  and  for  a  country  new. 
And  a  new  life,  fashion'd  on  old  desires, 
To  change  the  honors  of  abandon'd  Rome. 
Ami  these  must  be  the  masks  of  that  within. 
Which  must  remain  unalter'd. — Oh,  I  fear 
That  what  is  pass'd  will  never  let  me  rest ! 
Why,  when  none  else  is  conscious,  but  myselfl 
Of  my  misdeeds,  should  my  own  heart's  contempt 
Trouble  me  ?  Have  I  not  the  power  to  fly 
My  own  reproaches  ?  Shall  I  be  the  slave 
Of— what?  A  word  ?  which  those  of  this  fidae  world 
Employ  againat  each  other,  not  themaelvea ; 
As  men  wear  daggera  not  for  selfofience. 
But  if  I  am  mistaken,  where  shall  I 
Find  the  disguise  to  hide  me  from  myaelC 
As  now  I  skolk  from  every  other  eye  ?       ^     [Anft 
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CAMILLOft 


SCENE  n. 
ft  Wta. 


mST  JUDGK. 

Accuse^  do  yon  penirt  in  your  denialT 

I  aik  you,  are  you  izmocenOl'  guilty  t 

I  dentuid  who  were  the  partidpaton 

In  your  oflence  f   Speak  truth,  and  the  whole  tmih. 

MAKZIO. 

MyGed!  I  did  not  kiH  him ;  Iknownodiing; 
Olimpio  wki  die  robe  to  me  from  which 
You  woidd  kftr  my  guilt 

nCOND  JODOB. 

Away  with  him! 

FIK8T  JUDGE. 

Dare  you,  with  Eps  jret  white  from  die  rack*b  kin, 
Speak  ftlie  ?   Is  it  so  soft  a  questioner, 
Tliat  you  wouM  bandy  lover's  talk  with  it, 
Till  it  wind  out  your  life  and  soul  f  Away ! 

MAazio. 
Spare  aeJ  0,  spare!  I  will  confeM. 


Then  speak. 


nUT  JUDOI. 
■AKSIO. 

I  iilniniliifl  htm  in  his  sleep. 

mar  JODOB. 

Who  urged  you  Id  it? 

HAKZIO. 

Bb  own  ion  Giacomo,  and  the  young  prelate 
Onfaio  sent  me  to  Petrella ;  there 
The  ladies  Beatrice  and  Lncretia 
Templed  me  with  a  thousand  crowns,  and  I 
And  my  eompanion  forthwith  murder'd  him. 
Now  let  me  die. 

*  JIAST  JUDGE. 

This  sounds  as  bad  as  truth.    Guards,  there, 
Lead  forth  the  prisoners ! 

Eader  Luoeetia,  Bbateioe,  and  Giacomo,  gmeirdei. 

Look  upon  this  man ; 
When  did  you  see  him  last? 

BEATftlCE. 

We  never  saw  him. 

MARZIO. 

Tou  know  ma  too  well.  Lady  Beatrice. 

BEATEICE. 

I  know  thee !  How  ?  where  ?  when  ? 

MARZIO. 

You  know  *twas  I 
Whom  you  did  urge  with  menaces  and  bribes 
To  kill  your  &ther.    When  die  thing  was  done, 
You  clothed  me  in  a  robe  of  woven  gold 
And  bade  me  thrive :  how  I  have  thriven,  you  see. 
Yon,  my  lord  Giacomo,  Lady  Lucretia, 
You  know  that  what  I  speak  ia  true. 

[Bratbice  advances  iowardi  him  ;  ha  oamn  km 
faca^and  $krink»back. 

Oh,  dart 
Hie  terribla  rssentment  of  those  eyes 
On  the  dread  earth !  Turn  them  away  from  me ! 
They  wound: 'twas  torture  forced  die  truth.  Mylordi^ 
Having  add  this,  let  me  be  led  to  deadL 


Poor  wretch!  I  pity  thee:  yet  stay  awhile^ 


Guards,  lead  him  not  away 

BEATRICE. 

Cardiun  CuuDo^ 
You  have  a  good  repute  iat  gentleneai 
And  wisdom:  can  it  be  that  you  sit  hese 
To  oountenaBce  a  wicked  fiunM  like  this? 
When  some  obscure  and  trembling  slave  is  dngg'd 
From  suderings  which  might  shake  die  slerasst  hsii^ 
And  bade  to  answer,  not  as  be  believes^ 
But  as  diose  may  suspect  or  do  desire, 
Whose  questkins  thence  suggest  their  own  nply: 
And  that  in  peril  of  such  hideous  torments 
As  merciful  God  spares  even  the  damn*d.  Speak  nnr 
The  thing  yau  suroly  know,  which  is  diat  you. 
If  your  fine  frame  were  stretch'd  upon  that  wliesi. 
And  you  were  told,  Confess  that  you  did  paison 
Your  litde  nephew :  that  &ir  blue-eyed  child 
Who  was  the  load-star  of  your  Kfb ;  and  tboa(jtL 
All  see,  since  his  most  swift  and  piteous  death. 
That  day  and  ni|^  and  heaven  and  earth,  and  tims^ 
And  all  things  hoped  for  or  done  therein 
Are  changed  to  you,  through  your  oToeeding  giiiC 
Yet  you  woukl  say,  I  conftss  aay  thng — 
And  beg  finom  your  toimenton,  like  thiat  abve^ 
The  refuge  of  dishonorable  death. 
I  pray  thee,  Cardinal,  that  thou  assert 
My  innocence. 

CAMILLO  (flwdk  wigeBd) 
What  shall  we  think,  my  loids? 
Shame  on  diese  tears !  I  diought  the  heart  was  fiamm 
Which  is  dieir  fountain.    I  vrould  pledge  my  aoal 
That  she  is  guildess. 

JUDGE. 

Yet  she  must  be  tattusad. 

CAMILLO. 

I  would  as  soon  have  tortured  mine  own  nephew 
(If  he  now  lived,  he  would  be  just  her  age; 
His  hair,  too,  was  her  cokur,  and  his  ^ea 
Like  hers  in  shape,  but  blue,  and  not  so  deep;): 
As  that  most  periect  image  of  God*s  love 
That  ever  came  sorrowing  upon  die  ear& 
She  is  as  pure  as  speechless  infiuMy! 

JUDGE. 

Well,  be  her  parity  on  your  head,  my  kxd. 
If  you  fbrbid  the  rack.    His  HoUness 
Enjoin'd  us  to  pursue  this  monstrous  crime 
By  the  severest  forms  of  law ;  nay  even 
T^  stretch  a  point  against  the  criminals. 
The  prisoners  stand  accused  of  parricide. 
Upon  such  evidence  as  justifies 
Torture. 

BEATRICE. 

What  evidence  ?  Tliisman'at 


BEATRICE  (to  MaRUO). 

Come  near.   And  who  art  thou,  flma 
Out  of  the  multitude  of  fivipg  man 
Do  kill  the  innocent? 

MARZIO. 

lamMarao^ 


EvwiaoL 


Thy  father's  v( 
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BBATEIOB. 

Fix  thine  eyai  oo  mine ; 
Annrer  to  what  I  Mk.  [J^immg  U>  tkt  Jmige$. 

I  pritbee  mark 
Hii  eoimtenance:  unlike  bold  calumny 
Which  ■omecimee  daree  not  speak  the  thing  it  looki, 
He  daiea  not  look  die  thing  he  ipeaks,  but  benda 
Hii  gne  on  the  blind  earth. 

(7V>  Miazio.)  What!  wilt  thou  aaj 
TlMt  I  did  Buuder  my  own  &ther  f 

MARZia 

Oh! 
Spue  me !  My  brain  twimi  round— I  cannot  ipeak— 
It  WM  that  horrid  torture  forced  the  truth. 
lUe  me  away!  Let  her  not  look  oo  om  ! 
I  am  a  guilty  miaerable  wretch ; 
I  hBTe  taid  all  I  know;  now,  let  medio! 

BBATBICB. 

My  kndf,  if  by  my  nature  I  had  been 

80  rtem.  aa  to  have  plann'd  die  crime  alleged. 

Which  your  tuipicioni  dictate  to  this  slave. 

And  die  rack  makes  him  utter,  do  you  think 

I  diodd  have  left  this  two-edged  instrument 

or  my  misdeed ;  this  man,  this  bloody  knife 

Whh  my  own  name  engraven  on  the  heft, 

Lfiog  unsheathed  amid  a  world  of  foes. 

For  my  own  death  ?  That  with  such  horrible  need 

For  deepest  silence,  I  dmuld  have  neglected 

So  trivial  a  precaution,  as  the  making 

Ha  tomb  the  keeper  of  a  secret  writton 

On  a  diiefs  memory  f  What  is  his  poor  life  f 

What  aie  a  thousand  lives  7  A  parricide 

Had  trampled  them  like  dust ;  and  see,  he  lives ! 

[Turning  to  Mamuo. 
And  thou— 

MAEZIO. 

Oh,  spare  me !  Speak  to  me  no  more 
That  stem  yet  piteous  look,  those  solemn  tones, 
Wound  wofie  than  torture. 

(7b  ike  JwdgtM),  I  have  told  it  all ; 
For  pity's  sake,  lead  me  away  to  death. 

OAMILLO. 

Guards,  lead  him  nearer  thft  lady  Beatrice : 
He  duinks  from  her  regard  like  autumn's  leaf 
From  die  keen  breadi  of  die  serenest  nordi. 

BKATRICB. 

Oh,  thou  who  tremblest  on  die  giddy  verge 

Of  life  and  deadi,  pause  ere  thou  answerest  me ; 

So  aayest  thou  answer  God  with  less  dismay: 

What  evil  have  we  done  thee  I  1,  alas ! 

Have  lived  but  00  this  earth  a  fow  sad  yefra, 

And  10  my  lot  was  ordered  that  a  fiither 

Tint  tum'd  the  moments  of  awakening  lifo 

To  drops,  each  poisoning  youth's  sweet  hope ;  and  then 

Subb'd  widi  one  blow  my  everiasting  soul ; 

And  my  untainted  ftme ;  and  even  that  peace 

Hliich  sleeps  within  the  core  of  the  heart's  heart 

Bot  the  vfound  was  not  mortal ;  so  my  hate 

Became  the  only  worriiip  I  oould  lift 

1V>  our  great  Father,  who  in  pity  and  love, 

Arm'd  dtoe,  as  thou  dost  say,  to  cut  him  off; 

And  thus  his  wrong  becomes  my  accusation: 

Aod  art  thou  the  accuser  ?   If  thou  hopest 

Mercy  in  Heaven,  show  justice  upon  earth : 

Wane  than  a  bloody  band  is  a  hard  heart 

If  thou  hast  done  murders,  made  diy  life's  path 


Over  the  trampled  laws  of  God  and  man. 

Rush  not  before  thy  Judge,  and  say :  *•  Afy  MakiV» 

I  have  done  this  and  more ;  for  there  was  one 

Who  was  most  pure  and  innocent  on  earth  { 

And  because  she  endured  what  never  any 

Guflty  or  innocent  endured  before ; 

Because  her  wrongs  oould  not  be  told,  nor  thought, 

Because  thy  hand  at  length  did  rescue  her; 

I  with  my  words  kill'd  her  and  all  her  kin." 

Think,  I  abjure  you,  what  it  is  to  slay 

The  reverence  living  in  the  minds  of  men 

Towards  our  ancient  house,  and  stainless  &me ! 

Think  what  it  is  to  strangle  infont  pity. 

Cradled  in  the  belief  of  guileless  looks. 

Till  it  become  a  crime  to  sufler.   Think 

What  'tis  to  blot  with  infiuny  and  blood 

AU  diat  which  shows  like  innocence,  and  is. 

Hear  me,  great  God !  I  swear,  moat  innocent 

80  that  the  worid  lose  all  discriminatioa 

Between  the  sly,  fierce,  wild  regard  of  guilt 

And  that  which  now  compels  thee  to  reply 

To  what  I  ask:  Am  I,  or  am  I  not 

A  parricide  f 

MAEZIO. 

Thou  art  not! 

JtTDQB. 

What  is  diiB? 

UkMUO, 

I  here  declare  those  whom  I  did  accuse 
Are  innocent    Tis  I  alone  am  guilty. 

JunoB. 
Drag  him  away  to  torments ;  let  them  be 
Subde  and  long  drawn  out  to  tear  the  folds 
Of  the  heart's  inmost  cell.    Unbind  him  not 
Till  he  confess. 

MARZIO. 

Torture  me  as  ye  i^ill : 
A  keener  pain  has  wrung  a  higher  trutlv 
From  my  last  breath.    She  is  most  innocent ! 
Bloodhounds,  not  men,  glut  yourselves  well  with  me! 
I  will  not  give  you  that  fine  piece  of  nature 
To  rend  and  ruin. 

{Exit  Maazio,  g¥ttrded. 

CAMILLO. 

What  say  ye  now,  my  lords  ? 

JimoB. 
Let  tortures  strain  the  trudi  till  it  be  white 
As  snow  thrice-sifted  by  the  froaen  wind. 

'CAMILLO. 

Tet  stain'd  widi  blood. 

itmOK  (to  BSATIUOB). 

Know  you  dus  paper,  lady  f 

BEA-nticx. 
Entrap  me  not  with  questions.    Who  stands  here 
As  my  accuser  ?   Ha !  wilt  thou  be  he, 
Who  art  my  judge  7  Accuser,  witness,  judge. 
What  all  in  one  ?  Here  ii  Orsino's  name ; 
Where  is  Orsino  I  Let  his  eye  meet  nune. 
What  means  this  scrawl  f   Alas !  ye  know  not  what 
And  therefore  on  the  chance  that  it  may  be 
Some  evil,  will  ye  kill  us  f 

Enier  an  Ofieer. 
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JUIXIB. 

WhAtdidheMyf 

orriGKM. 
Nothing.    As  iooq  w  we 
Had  bound  him  oo  the  wheel,  he  miled  oo  vm, 
Ai  one  who  bafliet  a  deep  advenaijr; 
And  holding  his  breath,  died. 

lUDGS. 

There  remaim  nothing 
But  to  apply  the  question  to  those  prisoners, 
Who  yet  remain  stubborn. 

CAMILLO. 

I  OTermle 
Further  proceedings,  and  in  the  behalf 
Of  these  most  innocent  and  noble  persons 
Will  use  my  interest  with  the  Holy  Father. 

JUDGE. 

Let  die  Fope*s  pleasure  then  be  done.    Meanwhile 
Conduct  these  culprits  each  to  separate  cells; 
And  be  the  engines  ready :  for  this  night. 
If  the  Pope's  resolution  be  as  grave, 
Pious  and  just  as  once,  I  '11  wring  the  truth 
Out  of  those  nerves  and  sinews,  groan  by  groan. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  HL 

TheCeUof  a  Priton. 

Bbatucs  i$  dUccnered  adeep  on  a  amck, 

Enfo*  Bern  AiuM. 

BEENAROO. 

How  gently  slumber  rests  upon  her  fiice ! 

LQce  the  last  thoughts  of  some  day  sweetly  sp^it 

Closing  in  night  and  dreams,  and  so  prolonged. 

After  such  torments  as  she  bore  last  night. 

How  light  and  soft  her  breathing  comes !  Ah,  me ! 

Methinks  th«t  I  shall  never  sleep  again. 

But  I  must  shake  the  heavenly  dew  of  rest 

From  this  sweet  folded  flower,  thus — wake!  awake! 

What,  sister,  canst  thou  sleep? 


BBATEIOE  (OieoJb'l^). 

I  was  just  dreaming 
That  we  were  all  in  Paradise.    Thou  knowest 
This  cell  seems  like  a  kind  of  Phradise 
After  our  father's  presence. 

lEENAROO. 

Dear,  dear  sister, 
Woukl  that  thy  dream  were  not  a  dream !  O,  God! 
HowshaUIteU? 

BEATRICE. 

What  wouldst  thou  tell,  sweet  brother? 

BERNARDO. 

Look  not  so  calm  and  happy,  or,  even  whilst 
i  stand  considering  what  I  have  to  say, 
My  heart  will  break. 

BEATRICE. 

See  now,  thou  makest  me  weep: 
How  very  fiiandleai  thou  wouldst  be,  dear  child. 
If  I  were  dead !  Say  what  thou  hast  lo  say. 

BERNARDO. 

They  hare  ooo&ss'd ;  they  could  endure  no  more 
The  tortures 

BEATRICE. 

Ha!  What  was  there  to  confess! 
They  must  have  lokl  some  weak  and  wicked  lie 


To  flatter  their  tormentora.    Have  diey  said 
That  they  were  guilty?  O  white  Innocence! 
That  thou  sbouldst  wear  the  mask  of  guilt  tobids 
Thine  awful  and  serenest  countenance 
From  those  who  know  thee  not! 

Enter  Jusqe  vith  Luoretia  and  Giacomo,  gwndti 

IgnoUsbssm! 
For  some  brief  spasms  of  pain,  which  sre  at  Issit 
As  mortal  as  the  limbs  through  which  they  psa. 
Are  centuries  of  high  splendor  laid  in  dust? 
And  that  eternal  honor  which  should  Uve 
Sunlike,  above  the  reek  of  mortal  fame. 
Changed  to  a  mockery  and  a  by\%-ord  ?  What! 
Will  you  give  up  these  bodies  to  be  dragg'd 
At  horses'  heels,  so  that  our  hair  should  si^-eep 
Thfe  footsteps  of  the  vain  and  senseless  crowd, 
Who,  that  they  may  make  our  calamity 
Their  worship  and  their  spectacle,  will  leave 
The  churches  and  the  theatres  as  void 
As  their  own  hearts  ?  Shall  the  light  multitude 
Fling,  at  their  choice,  curses  or  faded  pity. 
Sad  funeral  flowers  to  dock  a  living  corpse. 
Upon  us  as  we  pass  to  pass  away. 
And  leave — what  memory  of  our  having  besat 
Infamy,  blood,  terror,  despair?  O  thou. 
Who  wert  a  mother  to  the  parendess. 
Kin  not  thy  child !  Let  not  her  wrongs  kiU  thes! 
Brother,  lie  Aovm  with  me  upon  the  rack. 
And  let  us  each  be  silent  as  a  corpse ; 
It  soon  win  be  as  soft  as  any  grave. 
Tis  but  the  falsehood  it  can  wring  ficom  fear 
Makes  the  rack  cruel. 

GIACOMO. 

They  wiU  tear  the  tnilh 
Even  from  thee  at  last,  those  cruel  pains : 
For  pity 's  sake,  say  thou  ait  gmlty  now. 


O,  speak  the  truth !  Let  us  aU  quickly  die ; 
And  after  death,  God  is  our  judge,  not  they ; 
He  win  have  mercy  on  us. 

BERNARDO. 

If  mdeed 
It  can  be  true,  say  so,  dear  sister  mine ; 
And  then  the  Pope  wiU  surely  paidoD  ymu 
And  an  be  welL 

JUDGE. 

Confess,  or  I  wiU  warp 
Your  limbs  with  such  keen  tortures— 

BEATRICE. 

Tortures'  Ton 
The  rack  henceforth  into  a  spinning-wheel ! 
Torture  your  dog,  that  he  may  ten  when  last 
He  lapp'd  the  blood  his  roaster  shed — not  me ! 
My  pangs  are  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  heirt. 
And  of  the  soul ;  ay,  of  the  inmost  soul, 
Which  weeps  within  xeian  as  of  burning  gaU 
To  see,  in  this  Ul  world  where  none  lye  true, 
My  kindred  false  to  their  deserted  seWes, 
And  with  considering  all  the  wretched  life 
Which  I  have  Uved,  and  its  now  wretched  end. 
And  the  sman  justice  shown  by  Heaven  and  Eaidi 
To  me  or  mine ;  and  what  a  tyrant  thou  art 
And  what  slaves  these ;  and  what  a  world  we  make, 
Tlie  oppressor  and  the  oppress'd— such  pangs  ooopsl 
My  answer.  What  is  it  tbou  wouUst  with  me  f 
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JUDGE. 

Art  thoa  not  guUty  of  thy  father*t  death  ? 

BEATRICE. 

Or  wilt  thou  rather  tax  high-judging  God 

That  he  permitted  such  an  act  aa  that 

Which  I  have  suffer'd,  and  which  he  beheld ; 

M«de  it  unutterable,  and  look  from  it 

All  refuge,  all  revenge,  aH  consequence, 

But  that  which  thou  haat  call'd  my  fether*i  death  f 

Which  if  or  ii  not  what  men  call  a  crime, 

Which  either  I  have  done,  or  have  not  done ; 

Say  what  y»  will    I  shall  deny  no  more. 

If  ye  desire  it  thuit.  thus  let  it  be. 

And  so  an  end  of  all.    Now  do  your  will ; 

No  other  pains  shall  force  another  word. 

JUDGE. 

She  is  convicted,  but  has  riot  confessed. 

fie  it  enough.    Until  their  final  sentence 

I^  none  have  convene  with  them.  You,  young  loid, 

unger  not  here! 

BSATIUOE. 

O,  tear  him  not  away ! 
JtnxsB. 
<3wds!  do  your  duty. 

BKftif  AUK)  {embracing  Bbatiuce). 
^  ^    ^  Oh!  would  ye  divide 

fiodyfiomsouir 

OrFICKR. 

That  is  the  headsman's  busineM. 
[Esamt  00  im  Locum  a,  Bbatmcb  and  Gucomo. 

OIAOOMO. 

Havelooniess'd?   Is  it  aU  over  now  ? 
^hope!  No  refuge!  O,  weak,  wicked  tongue 
Which  haat  de8m>y'd  me,  would  that  tliou  hadst  been 
2»*  out  and  throvrn  to  dogs  first!   To  have  kill'd 
My  father  first,  and  then  betray'd  my  sister; 
Ay.  diee !  the  one  thing  innocent  and  pure 
hi  ifab  Uack  guilty  world,  to  that  which  I 
Soii^  deserve !  My  wife !  my  Hide  ones ! 
Destitute,  helpless ;  and  I— -Father !  God ! 
Canal  tfaon  fi>igive  even  the  unforgiving, 

When  their  full  hearts  bieak  thus,  thus .' 

[Ccvers  Aa  face  and  weeps. 

LUCRETIA. 

m-    .  O,  my  child ! 

Tt»  what  a  dreadful  end  are  we  all  come! 
Why  did  I  yield  ?  Why  did  I  not  sustain 
Those  torments?  Oh  !  that  I  were  all  diswlved 
into  these  fast  and  unavailing  tean. 
Which  flow  and  feel  not ! 

BEATRICE. 

What 'twas  weak  to  do, 
J  ■  weaker  to  lament,  once  being  done ; 
Take  cheer!   The  God  who  knew  my  wrong,  and 

made 
0»  speedy  act  the  angel  of  his  wrath, 
^5*08,  and  but  seems  to  have  abandoned  u& 
^  08  not  thmk  that  we  shall  die  for  this, 
firother,  sit  near  me;  give  me  your  firm  hand. 
)f«i  had  a  manly  helirt    Bear  up!  bear  up! 
«»!  dearest  Lady,  put  your  gentle  head 
^Poo  my  lap,  and  try  to  sleep  awhile : 
Yw  eyes  look  pale,  hollow,  and  overworn. 
With  heaviness  of  watching  and  slow  grief 
^^,  I  will  sing  you  some  low,  sleepy  tune. 
««  cheerful,  nor  yet  sad ;  some  dull  old  thing, 
come  outworn  and  unused  old  monotony. 


Such  as  our  country  gossips  sing  and  spin, 
TiU  they  almost  forget  they  live :  lie  down ! 
So,  that  will  da    Have  I  forgot  the  words  f 
Faith !  they  are  sadder  than  I  thought  they  were 

SONG. 
False  friend,  wilt  thou  smile  or  weep 
When  my  life  is  laid  asleep  T 
Little  cares  for  a  smile  or  a  tear. 
The  cky-cold  corpse  upon  the  bier! 

Farewell!  Heigh  ho! 

What  is  this  whisper  low  ? 
There  is  a  snake  in  thy  smile,  my  dear ; 
And  bitter  poison  within  thy  tear. 

Sweet  Sleep !  were  Death  like  to  thee, 
Or  if  thou  couldst  mortal  be, 
I  would  close  these  eyes  of  pain ; 
When  to  wake?    Never  again. 

O  World!  &iewell! 

Listen  to  the  passing  bell! 
It  says,  thou  and  1  must  part. 
With  a  light  and  a  heavy  heart 

[7%c  ae^fie  oIoKS 


SCENE  IV. 


AHaao/thePritOL 
Enter  Caiollo  and  Bernardo. 

CAMILLO. 

The  Pope  is  stem;  not  to  be  moved  or  bent 

He  look  d  as  calm  and  keen  as  is  the  engine 

Which  tortures  and  which  kills,  exempt  itself 

From  aught  that  it  inflicts ;  a  marble  form, 

A  rite,  a  kw,  a  custom :  not  a  man. 

He  frown'd,  as  if  to  frown  had  been  the  trick 

Of  his  machinery,  on  the  advocates 

Presenting  the  defences,  which  he  tore 

And  threw behind.mutteringwith  hoawe.hamh  voice ; 

"  Which  among  ye  defended  their  old  father 

Kill'd  in  hiiT  sleep  ? "    Then  to  another :  ••  Thou 

Dost  this  in  virtue  of  thy  place ;  'tis  well" 

He  tnm'd  to  me  then,  looking  deprecation. 

And  said  these  three  vrords,  coldly :  "  They  must  die." 


BERNARDO. 

And  yet  you  lefl  him  not  ? 

CAMILLO. 

-„     ,.  I  wrged  him  still ; 

rlMding.  as  I  oould  guess,  the  devilish  wrong 
Which  prompted  your  unnatural  parent's  death- 
And  he  replied,  "  Paolo  Santa  Croce  '    * 

Murder*d  his  mother  yeste^evening. 
And  he  is  fled.     Parricide  grows  so  rife 
That  soon,  for  some  just  cause  no  doubt,  the  youitt 
Will  strangle  us  all,  dozing  in  our  chain. 
Authority,  and  power,  aud  hoary  hair 
Are  grown  crimes  capital.    You  are  my  nephew. 
You  come  to  ask  their  pardon;  stayamomentj 
Here  is  their  sentence ;  never  see  me  more 
Till,  to  the  letter,  it  be  all  fulfilled." 

BERNARDa 

O,  God,  not  so!  I  did  believe  indeed 
That  all  you  said  was  but  sad  prepaiaiion 
For  happy  news.    Q,  there  are  woids  and  looks 
To  bend  the  sternest  puipoae!  Odce  I  knew  them. 
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Now  I  forget  them  at  my  dearest  need. 

What  think  you  if  I  seek  him  oat,  and  bathe 

His  feet  and  robe  with  hot  and  bitter  tears  ? 

Importune  him  with  prayers,  yexing  his  brain 

With  my  perpetual  cries,  until  in  rage 

He  strike  me  with  his  pastoral  cross,  and  trample 

Upon  my  prostrate  head,  so  that  my  blood 

ftby  stain  the  senseless  dust  on  which  he  treads, 

And  remorse  waken  mercy  ?  I  will  do  it ! 

O,  wait  till  I  return !  [RuJkeg  out 

CAIOLLO. 

Alas!  poor  boy! 
A  wreck-devoted  seaman  thus  mi^  pray 
To  die  deaf  sea. 

Enter  Loceetia,  BsATfticx  and  Gucomo,  guarded. 


I  hardly  dare  to  fear 

That  thou  bring*st  other  news  than  a  just  pardoiL 

CAJIILLO. 

May  God  in  heaven  be  less  inexorable 

To  the  Pope's  prayers,  than  he  has  been  to  mine. 

Here  is  the  sentence  and  the  warrant 


BBATSicx  {unldly). 


Oh, 


My  God !  Can  it  be  possible  I  have 

To  die  so  suddenly !  So  young  to  go 

Under  the  obscure,  cold,  rotting,  wormy  ground ! 

To  be  naiVd  down  into  a  narrow  place ; 

To  see  no  more  sweet  sunshine  ;  hear  no  more 

Blithe  voice  of  living  thing ;  muse  not  again 

Upon  fiuniliar  thoughts,  sad,  yet  thus  lost. 

How  fearful !  to  be  nothing !  or  to  be — 

What  ?  O,  where  ara  1 7  Let  me  not  go  mad ! 

Sweet  Heaven,  forgive  weak  thoughts !    if  there 

should  be 
No  God,  no  Heaven,  no  E^rth  in  the  void  world ; 
The  wide,  gray,  lampless,  deep  unpeopled  world ! 
If  all  things  then  should  be — my  father's  spirit 
His  eye,  his  voice,  his  touch  surrounding  roe ; 
The  atmosphere  and  breath  of  my  dead  Ufe ! 
If  sometimes,  as  a  shape  more  like  himself. 
Even  the  form  which  tortured  me  on  earth, 
Mask'd  in  gray  bain  and  wrinkles,  he  should  come 
And  wind  me  in  his  hellish  arms,  and  fix 
His  ^es  on  mine,  and  drag  me  down,  down,  down 
For  was  he  not  alone  omnipotent 
Oa  Earth,  and  ever  present  ?  even  though  dead. 
Does  not  his  spirit  live  in  all  that  breathe. 
And  work  for  me  and  mine  still  the  same  ruin, 
Scorn,  pain,  despair  ?  Who  ever  yet  retum*d 
To  teach  die  laws  of  death's  untrodden  realm  ? 
Unjust  perhaps  as  those  which  drive  us  now, 
0;  whither,  whither? 

LUCBXTIA. 

Trust  in  God's  sweet  tove. 
Hie  tender  promises  of  Christ :  ere  night 
Think  we  shall  be  in  Paradise. 

BEATaiOB. 

Tispast! 
Whatever  comes  my  heart  shall  sink  no  more. 
And  yet,  I  know  not  why,  your  words  strike  chill : 
How  tedious,  false  and  cold  seem  all  things.    I 
Have  met  with  much  injustice  in  this  world ; 
No  diflerence  has  been  made  by  God  or  man. 
Or  any  power  moulding  my  wretched  lot, 
Twixt  good  or  evil,  ti  regarded  me. 


I  am  cut  off  fiom  die  only  world  I  know, 

From  light,  and  life,  and  love,  in  youth's  sweat  prina 

You  do  well  telling  me  to  trust  in  God, 

I  hope  I  do  trust  in  him.    In  whom  else 

Can  any  trust  ?  And  yet  my  heart  is  cold. 

[During  the  latter  epeeckee  Giacomo  ku  ntini 

conversing  with  Camillo,  who  namgon  ad ; 

Giacomo  advances, 

QIACOMa 

Know  you  not.  Mother — Sister,  know  yon  not  I 
Bernardo  even  now  has  gone  to  implore 
The  Pope  to  grant  our  pardon. 

UJCRBTIA. 

Child,  perhaps 
It  will  be  granted.    We  may  all  then  live 
To  make  these  woes  a  tale  for  distant  years : 
O,  what  a  thought !  It  gushes  to  my  heart 
like  the  warm  blood. 

BBATRIOE. 

Yet  both  wiU  soon  be  coU. 
O,  trample  out  that  thought !  Worse  than  despsir, 
Worro  than  the  bitter&ess  of  death,  is  hope : 
It  is  the  only  ill  which  can  find  place 
Upon  the  giddy,  sharp  and  narrow  hour 
Tottering  beneath  us.    Plead  with  the  swift  fitat 
That  it  should  spare  the  eldest  flower  of  spring: 
Plead  with  awiikening  Earthquake,  o'er  whose  oonck 
Even  now  a  city  stands,  strong,  fair,  and  free ; 
Now  stench  arid  blackness  jrawns,  like  death.  0, 

plead 
With  famine,  or  wind-walking  Pestilence, 
Blind  lightning,  or  the  deaf  sea,  not  with  man ! 
Cruel,  cold,  formal  man ;  righteous  in  words, 
In  deeds  a  Cain.    No,  mother,  we  most  die : 
Since  such  is  the  reward  of  innocent  lives; 
Such  the  alleviation  of  worst  wrongs. 
And  whilst  our  murderers  live,  and  hard,  cold  iMBf 
Smiling  and  slow,  walk  through  a  world  of  tears 
To  death  as  to  life's  sleep;  'twere  just  the  grave 
Were  some  strange  joy  for  us.  Come,  obscure  Deslk 
And  wind  me  in  thine  all-embracing  arms ! 
Like  a  fond  mot^ier  hide  me  in  thy  bosom. 
And  rock  me  to  the  sleep  from  which  none  wska 
Live  ye,  who  live,  subject  to  one  another 
As  we  were  once,  who  now — 

Bernardo  nu&es  ui. 

BSRHARDO. 

Oh,  horrible! 
That  tears,  that  kwks,  diathopeponr'd  forth  in  pnftf 
Even  till  the  heart  is  vacant  and  despairs. 
Should  all  be  vain !  The  ministeri  of  death 
Are  waiting  round  the  doors.    I  thought  I  saw 
Blood  on  the  face  of  one — what  if  't  were  fancy  t 
Soon  the  heart's  bkxxi  of  all  I  love  on  earth 
Will  sprinkle  him,  and  he  will  wipe  it  off 
As  if  'twere  only  rain.    O,  life !  O,  world! 
Cover  me !  let  me  be  no  more !  To  see 
That  perfect  mirror  of  pore  innocence 
Wherein  I  gazed,  and  grew  happy  and  good, 
Shiver'd  to  dust !   To  see  thee,  Beatrice, 
Who  made  all  lovely  thou  didst  look  upon — 
Thee,  light  of  life--dead,  dark!  whUe  I  say,  osier 
To  hear  I  have  no  sister ;  and  thou,  mother. 
Whose  love  was  as  a  boiid  to  all  our  levee— 
Dead!  The  sweet  bond  broken ! 
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EhUt CAMMLLOtmd  Ouardt, 

They  oorne !  Let  me 
Kki  tboM  wann  lipt  beibre  their  crimMm  leaves 
Are  blighted— white— cold.    Say  farewell,  before 
Death  chokea  that  gentle  voioe !  O  let  me  hear 
Toufpnk! 

BBATRICK. 

Farewell,  my  tender  brother.    Think 
or  oar  aad  fate  vlrith  gentleneae,  as  now : 
And  let  mild,  pitying  thoughts  lighten  for  thee 
Thy  sorrow's  load.    Err  not  in  harsh  despair. 
Bat  tears  and  patience.    One  thing  more,  my  child. 
Far  diine  own  sake  be  constant  to  the  love 
llioa  bearest  us ;  and  to  die  fiiith  that  I, 
Though  wrapt  in  a  strange  cloud  of  crime  and 


Lived  ever  holy  and  unstained.     And  though 

lU  tongues  shall  wound  me,  and  our  common  name 

Be  as  a  mark  stamp'd  on  thine  innocent  brow 


For  men  to  point  at  as  they  pass,  do  thou 
Forbear,  and  never  think  a  thought  unkind 
Of  tfiose  who  perhaps  love  thee  in  their  graves. 
So  mayest  tl^ou  die  as  I  do ;  fear  and  pain 
Being  subdued.    Farewell!  Farewell!  Farewell! 

BBKNARDO. 

I  cannot  say  fiuewell ! 

CAMILLO. 

O,  Lady  Beatrice ! 

BEATRICE. 

Give  yourself  no  unnecessary  pain, 
My  dear  Lord  Cardinal.    Here,  mother,  tie 
My  girdle  for  me,  and  bind  up  this  hair 
In  any  simple  knot ;  ay,  that  does  welL 
And  yours  I  see  is  coming  down.    How  often 
Have  we  done  this  for  one  another !  now 
We  shall  not  do  it  any  more.    My  Lord, 
We  are  quite  ready.    Well,  *tis  very  weU. 


3Ptom(tfi(tt0  29nlioun>r; 

A  LYRICAL  DRAMA,  IN  FOUR  ACTS. 

Aodisne  bse,  Amphlarae,  sab  terram  abditet 


PREFACE. 


The  Greek  tragic  writers,  in  selecting  as  their  subject 
any  portion  of  their  national  history  or  mythology, 
employed  in  their  treatment  of  it  a  certain  arbitral 
discretion.  They  by  no  means  conceived  themselves 
bound  to  adhere  to  the  common  interpretation,  or  to 
imitate  in  story  as  in  title  their  rivals  and  predeces- 
mm.  Such  a  system  would  have  amounted  to  a 
resignation  of  those  claims  to  preference  over  their 
competitors  which  incited  the  composition.  The 
Agamemnonian  story  was  exhibited  on  the  Athenian 
theatre  with  as  many  variations  as  dramas. 

I  have  presumed  to  employ  a  similar  license.  The 
**  Prometheus  Unbound**  of  iEschylus  supposed  the 
reeondliatiim  of  Jupiter  with  his  victim  as  the  price 
of  the  disclosure  of  the  danger  threatened  to  his 
empire  by  the  consummation  of  his  marriage  with 
Thetia.  Thetis,  according  to  this  view  of  the  sul^ect, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Peleas,  and  Prometheus, 
fay  the  permission  of  Jupiter,  delivered  frem  his  cap- 
tivity by  Hercules.  Had  I  framed  my  story  on  tlus 
model,  I  should  have  done  no  more  than  have  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  lost  drama  of  iEschylus ;  an 
ambition,  which,  if  my  preference  to  this  mode  of 
treating  the  subject  had  incited  me  to  cherish,  the 
recollection  of  the  high  comparison  such  an  attempt 
would  challenge  might  well  abate.  But,  in  truth,  I 
waa  averse  from  a  catastrophe  so  feeble  as  that  of 
racoociling  the  Champion  with  the  Oppressor  of  mi 
IdDcL  The  moral  interest  of  the  &ble,  which  is  so 
poiteifully  sustained  by  the  su£ferings  and  endurance 
of  Prometheus,  would  be  annihilated  if  we  could 
eoDceive  of  him  as  unsaying  his  high  language  and 
quailiDg  before  his  suocessfiil  and  perfidnus  adrw- 


sary.  The  only  imaginary  being  reaemWing  in  any 
degree  Prometheus,  is  Satan;  and  Prometbens  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  more  poetical  character  than  Satui 
because,  in  addition  to  courage,  and  nuyesty,  and  film 
and  patient  opposition  to  onmipotent  force,  he  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  deaciibed  as  exempt  from  the  tainto 
of  ambition,  envy,  revenge,  and  a  desire  for  personal 
aggrandixement,  which,  in  the  Hero  of  Paradise  Lost, 
interfere  with  the  interest  The  character  of  Satan 
engenders  in  the  mind  a  pemiciotts  casuistry,  whidi 
leads  us  lo  weigh  his  foults  with  his  wrongs,  and  to 
excuse  the  former  because  the  latter  exceed  all  mea- 
sure. In  the  minds  of  those  who  consider  diat  mag- 
nificent fiction  with  a  religious  feeling,  it  eagenden 
something  worse.  But  Prometheus  is,  as  it  were, 
the  type  of  the  highest  perfection  of  moral  and  int^ 
lectual  nature,  impelled  by  the  purest  and  the  truest 
motives  to  the  best  and  noblest  enda 

This  Pbem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the  mountain 
ous  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caraoalla,  among  the 
flowery  glades,  and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossom- 
ing trees,  which  are  extended  in  evei^winding  laby- 
rinths upon  its  unmense  platforms  and  diszy  archea 
suspended  in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
and  the  efllect  of  the  vigorous  avrakening  spring  in 
that  divinest  climate,  and  the  new  life  with  whidi  it 
drenchea  the  spirits  even  to  intoxication,  ware  die 
inspiration  of  this  drama. 

The  imagery  which  I  have  empfeyed  will  ba 
found,  in  many  instances,  to  have  been  drawn  fiom 
the  operatioos  of  the  human  mind,  or  from  diosa  ex- 
ternal aetiooB  by  which  they  are  azpNsaad.  Tliis  k 
unusual  in  modem  poetry,  altfaoni^  Danta  and  Shak- 
speare  are  fuU  of  instances  of  the  same  kind :  Dinta 
indeed  mora  than  any  odier  poet,  aotid  with  graalar 
Boooaii.  Bat  tha  Graek  poeH^  as  writsn  to  whoBi  aa 
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reiouroe  of  awakening  the  sympathy  of  their  con- 
temporaries was  unknown,  were  in  the  habitual  use 
of  this  power ;  and  it  is  the  study  of  their  works 
(since  a  higher  merit  would  probably  be  denied  me), 
to  which  I  am  willing  that  my  readers  should  impute 
this  singularity. 

One  word  is  due  in  candor  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  study  of  contemporary  writings  may  hare  tinged 
my  composition,  for  such  has  been  a  topic  of  censure 
with  regard  to  poems  fiir  more  popular,  and  indeed 
more  deservedly  popular,  than  mine.  It  is  impossible 
that  any  one  who  inhabits  the  same  age  with  such 
writers  as  those  who  stand  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
our  own,  can  conscientiously  assure  himself  that  his 
language  and  tone  of  thought  may  not  have  been 
modified  by  the  study  of  the  productions  of  those  ex- 
traordinary intellects.  It  is  true,  that,  not  the  spirit 
of  their  genius,  but  the  fbnns  in  which  it  has  mani- 
fested itself,  are  due  less  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
own  minds  than  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  minds  among  which  they 
have  been  produced.  Thus  a  number  of  writers 
possess  the  form,  whilst  they  want  the  spirit  of  those 
whom,  it  is  alleged,  they  imitate ;  because  the  former 
is  the  endowment  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  latter  must  be  the  unconmiunicated  lighming  of 
their  own  mind. 

The  peculiar  style  of  intense  and  comprehensive 
imagery  which  distinguishes  the  modem  literature 
of  England,  has  not  been,  as  a  general  power,  the 
product  of  the  imitation  of  any  particular  writer. 
The  mass  of  capabilities  remains  at  every  period 
materially  the  same;  the  circumstances  which  awaken 
it  to  action  perpetually  change.  If  England  were 
divided  into  forty  repubUcs,  each  equal  in  population 
and  extent  to  Athens,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
but  that,  under  institutions  not  more  perfect  than 
those  of  Athens,  each  would  produce  philosophers 
and  poets  equal  to  those  who  (if  we  except  Shak- 
speare)  have  never  been  surpassed.  We  owe  the 
great  writers  of  the  golden  age  of  our  literature  to 
that  fervid  awakening  of  the  public  mind  which 
shook  to  dust  the  oldest  and  roost  oppressive  form  of 
the  Christian  religion.  We  owe  Milton  to  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  the  same  spirit .-  the  sacred 
Milton  %vas,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  a  republican, 
and  a  bold  inquirer  into  morals  and  religion.  The 
great  writers  of  our  own  age  are,  we  have  reason 
lo  suppose,  the  companions  and  forerunners  of  some 
unimagined  change  in  our  social  condition  or  the 
opinions  which  cement  it  The  cloud  of  mind  is 
discharging  its  collected  hghtning.  and  the  equilib- 
rium between  institutions  and  opinions  is  now  re- 
storing, or  is  about  to  be  restored. 

As  to  imitation,  poetry  is  a  mimetic  art.  It  creates, 
but  it  creates  by  combination  and  representation. 
Poetical  abstractions  are  beautiful  and  new,  not  be- 
cause the  portions  of  which  they  are  composed  had 
no  previous  existence  in  the  mind  of  man  or  in  nature, 
but  because  the  whole  produced  by  their  combination 
has  some  intelligible  and  beautiful  analogy  with  those 
sources  of  emotion  and  thought,  and  with  the  con- 
temporary condition  of  them :  one  great  poet  is  a 
masterpiece  of  nature,  which  another  not  only  ought 
to  study  but  must  study.  He  might  as  wisely  and  as 
easily  determitte  that  his  mind  should  no  longer  be 


the  mirror  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  die  vwUe  muvsne, 
as  exclude  from  his  contemplatioQ  the  beautifal  which 
exists  in  the  writings  of  a  great  contempoiaiy.  Ths 
pretence  of  doing  it  would  be  a  presumption  in  sny 
but  the  greatest ;  the  eflect,  even  in  him,  would  be 
strained,  unnatural,  and  ineffectual  A  poet  ia  the 
combined  product  of  such  internal  powers  as  modify 
the  nature  of  others ;  and  of  such  external  inflaencei 
as  excite  and  sustain  these  powers ;  he  is  not  one, 
but  both.  Every  man's  mind  is,  in  this  respect, 
modified  by  all  the  objects  of  nature  and  art;  bj 
every  word  and  every  suggestion  which  he  ever  sd* 
mitted  to  act  upon  his  consciousQess;  it  is  the  niinv 
upon  which  all  forms  are  reflected,  and  in  which 
they  compose  one  form.  Poets,  not  otberwiie  than 
phikwophers.  painters,  sculptors,  and  munciani,  are. 
in  one  sense,  the  creators,  and  in  adbther,  the  as* 
ations,  of  their  age.  From  this  subjection  the  loltot 
do  not  escape.  There  is  a  similarity  between  Honer 
and  Hesiod,  between  iEschylus  and  Euripidea,  be- 
tween Viigil  and  Horace,  between  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch, between  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher,  between 
Dryden  and  Pope ;  each  has  a  generic  resemblance 
under  which  their  specific  distinctions  are  arranged. 
If  this  similarity  be  the  result  of  imitation,  I  am  will- 
ing to  confess  that  I  have  imitated. 

Let  this  opportunity  be  conceded  to  me  of  a^ 
knowledging  that  I  have,  what  a  Scotch  philosopher 
characteristically  terms,  **  a  passkm  for  reforming  the 
world :"  what  passion  incited  him  to  write  and  pub- 
lish his  book,  he  omits  to  exphiin.  For  my  pait,  I 
bad  rather  be  damned  with  Plato  and  Lord  Bacon, 
than  go  to  Heaven  with  Paley  and  Malthus.  Bat  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  I  dedicate  my  poeticsl 
compositions  solely  to  the  direct  enforcement  of  re- 
form, or  that  I  consider  them  in  any  degree  ss  ood- 
taining  a  reasoned  system  on  the  theory  of  hunao 
life.  Didactic  poetry  is  my  abhorrence ;  nothing  can 
be  equally  well  expressed  in  prose  that  is  not  tediooi 
and  supererogatory  inverse.  My  purpose  has  hitherto 
been  simply  to  fomiliarize  the  highly  refined  imagi- 
natk>n  of  the  more  select  classes  of  poetical  readen 
with  beautifiil  idealisms  of  moral  excellence ;  aware 
that  imtil  the  mind  can  love,  and  admire,  and  truat. 
and  hope,  and  endure,  reasoned  principles  of  moral 
conduct  are  seeds  cast  upon  the  highway  of  hk, 
which  the  unconscious  passenger  tramples  into  duri, 
although  they  would  bear  the  harvest  of  his  happi- 
ness. Should  I  live  to  accomplish  what  I  purpoK, 
that  is,  produce  a  sptematical  history  of  what  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  genuine  elements  of  huDMin  eo- 
ciety,  let  not  the  advocates  of  injustice  and  8TIpe^ 
stition  flatter  themselves  that  I  should  take  iEschylm 
rather  than  Plato  as  my  model. 

The  having  spoken  of  myself  with  unaflfected  free- 
dom will  need  little  apology  vrith  the  candid ;  and 
let  the  uncandid  consider  that  they  injure  me  lee 
than  their  own  hearts  and  minds  by  misrepresenta- 
tion. Whatever  talents  a  person  may  possev  to 
amuse  and  instruct  others,  be  they  ever  so  incQnHde^ 
able,  he  is  yet  bound  to  exert  them :  if  his  attempt 
be  inefiectual,  let  the  punishment  of  an  unaccom- 
plished purpose  have  been  sufficient;  let  none  trouble 
themselves  to  heap  the  dust  of  oblivion  upon  hit 
efibrts;  the  pile  diey  raise  will  betray  his  giavs. 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  unknown. 
3S6 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Peom 

DZMOOOtOON. 
JfTFTTKR. 

T^Eabth. 

OCKAN. 

Afollo. 
Mercury. 
Hkrculrs. 
Asia,         i 
Panthea,  >0ceamde9, 

lONE,  ) 

The  Phantasm  of  Jupitrr. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Earth. 
Spirits  of  the  Hours. 
Spirits.    Echoes.    Fawns. 
FuRisa. 


PROMETHEUS  UNBOUND. 


ACT  I. 


ScoffE,  a  Ratine  of  Icy  Rocks  in  the  Indian  Canca- 
SUM.  Prometheus  m  discovered  bound  to  the  Preci- 
pice. Panthea  and  Ione  are  seated  at  his  feet. 
Timey  Night  During  the  Scene^  Morning  dowly 
breaks. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Monarch  of  Gods  and  Demons,  and  all  Spirits 
Bat  One,  who  throng  those  bright  and  rolling  worlds 
Which  Thou  and  I  alone  of  living  things 
Behold  with  sleepless  eyes !  regard  this  Earth, 
Made  multitudinoas  wiUi  thy  slaves,  whom  thou 
Requitest  for  knee-worship,  pmyer,  and  praise, 
And  toil,  and  hecatombs  of  broken  hearts. 
With  fear  and  selikKmtempt  and  barren  hope. 
Whilst  me,  who  am  thy  foe,  eyeless  in  hate. 
Hast  thou  made  reign  and  triumph,  to  thy  scorn, 
(Xer  mine  own  misery  and  thy  vain  revenge, 
lliree  thousand  years  of  sleep-unahelter'd  hours, 
And  moments  aye  divided  by  keen  pangs 
Tin  they  seera*d  yean,  torture  and  solitude. 
Scorn  and  despair^ — these  are  mine  empire. 
More  glorious  far  than  that  which  thou  surve3rest 
From  thine  unenvied  throne,  O,  Mighty  God ! 
Ahnighty,  had  I  deign'd  to  share  the  shame 
Of  thine  ill  tyranny,  and  hung  not  here 
Nail'd  to  this  wall  of  eagle-baffling  mountain, 
Bbck,  wintry,  dead,  unmeasured ;  without  herb, 
losect,  or  brast,  or  shape  or  sound  of  Ufe. 
Ah  me,  alas !  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever ! 

No  diange,  no  pause,  no  hope !    Yet  I  endure, 
ladi  the  Earth,  have  not  the  mountains  felt? 
1  ask  yon  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  Sun, 
Hss  it  not  seen  7    The  Sea,  in  storm  or  calm. 
Heaven's  ever-changing  Shadow,  spread  below, 
Have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony  ? 
Ah  me !  rIbs,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever! 

Tba  crawlinf  gladera  pierce  me  with  the  spears 
Of  their  mooo-freesiiig  crystals;  the  farigfat  ehaini 


Eat  with  their  homing  cold  into  my  bones. 
Heaven's  winged  hound,  poUuting  from  thy  lips 
His  beak  in  poison  not  his  own,  tears  up 
My  heart;  and  shapeless  sights  come  wandering  by. 
The  ghastly  people  of  the  reahn  of  dream. 
Mocking  me:  and  the  Earthquake-fiends  are  charged 
To  wrench  the  rivets  fit>m  my  quivering  wounds 
When  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  behind : 
While  from  their  loud  abysses  howUng  throng 
The  genii  of  the  storm,  urging  the  rage 
Of  whirlwind,  and  afflict  me  with  keen  haiL 
And  yet  to  me  welcome  is  day  and  night, 
Whe^er  one  breaks  the  hoar  frost  of  the  nKMn, 
Or  starry,  dim,  and  sbw,  the  other  climbs 
The  leaden-color'd  east ;  for  then  they  lead 
The  wingless,  crawling  hours,  one  among  whom 
—As  some  dark  Priest  hales  the  reluctant  victim^ 
Shall  drag  thee,  cruel  King,  to  kiss  the  blood 
From  these  pale  feet,  which  then  might  trample  diee 
If  they  disdain'd  not  such  a  prostrate  slave. 
Disdain!  Ah  no!  I  pity  thee.    What  ruin 
Will  hunt  thee  undefended  through  the  wide  Heaven! 
How  will  thy  soul,  cloven  to  its  depth  with  terror. 
Gape  like  a  hell  within !  I  speak  in  grie£ 
Not  exultation,  for  I  bate  no  more 
As  then,  ere  misery  made  roe  wise.    The  curse 
Once  breathed  on  thee  I  would  recall.  Te  MountahM 
Whose  many-voiced  Echoes,  through  the  mist 
Of  cataracts,  flung  the  thunder  of  that  spell ! 
Ye  icy  Springs,  stagnant  with  wrinkling  frost. 
Which  vibrated  to  hear  me,  and  then  crept 
Shuddering  through  India!  Thou  serenest  Air, 
Through  which  the  Sun  walks  burning  without  beams ! 
And  ye  swift  Whirlwinds,  who  on  poised  wings 
Hung  mute  and  moveless  o*er  yoo  hush'd  abyss. 
As  thunder,  louder  than  3rour  own,  made  rock 
The  orbed  world !  If  then  my  words  had  power. 
Though  I  am  changed  so  that  aught  evil  wish 
Is  dead  within ;  although  no  memoiy  be 
Of  what  is  hate,  let  them  not  kise  it  now  I 
What  was  that  curse?  for  ye  al2  heard  me  speak. 

FIRST  VOICE :  rROM  THE  MOmTTAINS. 

Thrice  three  hundred  thousand  yean 
O'er  the  Earthquake's  couch  we  stood : 

Ofl,  as  men  convulsed  with  fears, 
We  trembled  in  our  multitude. 

ncONP  VOICE :  PROM  THE  fPRWQS. 

Thunderbolts  had  parch'd  our  water. 
We  had  been  stain'd  with  bitter  blood. 

And  had  run  mute,  'mid  shrieks  of  slaughter, 
llirough  a  city  and  a  solitude. 

third  voice  :  PROM  THE  AOL 

I  had  clothed,  since  Earth  uprose. 
Its  wastes  in  colors  not  their  own ; 

And  ofl  had  my  serene  repose 
Been  cbven  by  many  a  rending  gioan. 

fourth  voice:  from  THB  WmRLWUfSf. 

We  had  soar'd  beneath  diese  noantaini 
Unresting  ages ;  nor  had  thunder. 

Nor  ]ron  volcano's  flaming  fountains. 
Nor  any  power  above  or  under 
Ever  tofde  ns  mute  with  wonder. 
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FIBflTy01C& 

Bat  never  bow'd  oar  niowy  craet 
As  at  die  voice  of  thine  onrert. 

BBCOND  VOICK. 

Never  each  a  eoond  before 
To  the  Indian  wavei  we  bore. 
A  pilot  adeep  on  the  howling  eea 
Leap'd  up  fiom  the  deck  in  agony. 
And  heard,  and  cried,  **  Ah,  woe  ii  me  !** 
And  died  ae  mad  as  the  wild  wavei  be. 

THULD  voios. 

By  rach  dread  words  from  Eardi  to  Heaven 
My  still  realm  was  never  riven : 
HVhen  its  wound  was  closed,  there  stood 
Darknea  o'er  die  day  like  Uood. 

rouftTH  void. 

And  we  shrank  back :  for  dreams  of  roin 
To  flosen  caves  our  flight  porsning 
Made  ns  keep  silence — thus — and  thns^ 
Though  silence  is  a  hell  to  us. 


Hie  tongoeless  Caveins  of  the  crttggy  hills 
Cried,  **  Misery  !**  then ;  the  hollow  Heaven  replied, 
**  Misery  !*'  And  the  Ocean's  porple  waves, 
Climbing  ihe  land,  bowl'd  to  the  lashing  winds. 
And  the  pale  natione  heard  it,  **  Misery!'* 

PEOMBTHEUS. 

I  hear  a  sound  of  voices :  not  the  voice 
Which  I  gave  forth.    Mother,  thy  sons  and  thou 
Scom  hnn,  without  whose  all-enduring  will 
Beneath  the  fierce  omnipotence  of  Jove, 
Both  they  and  tbou  had  vanished,  like  thin  mist 
Unrolled  on  the  morning  wind.    Know  ye  not  me, 
The  Titan  ?    He  who  made  his  agony 
Hie  barrier  to  your  eke  all-conquering  foe  f 
Oh,  rock-embosom'd  lawns,  and  snow-fed  streams. 
Now  seen  athwart  frore  vapors,  deep  below, 
llirough  whose  o'enhadowing  woods  I  wander'd  once 
With  Asia,  drinking  life  from  her  loved  eyes ; 
Why  scoms  the  spirit  which  informs  ye,  now 
To  commune  with  me  ?  me  alone,  who  cbeck'd. 
As  one  who  checks  a  fiend-drawn  charioteer. 
The  fidsehood  and  the  force  of  him  who  reigns 
Supreme,  and  with  the  groans  of  pining  slaves 
Fills  your  dim  glens  and  liquid  wildemeaies : 
Why  answer  ye  not,  still?  Brethren ! 

TBS  KAETH. 

They  dare  not 

PEOmETHEUS. 

Who  dares  ?  for  I  would  hear  that  curse  again. 

Ha !  what  an  awfiil  whisper  rises  up ! 

'Tis  scarce  Uke  sound :  it  tingles  through  the  firame 

As  lightning  tingles,  hovering  ere  it  strike. 

Speak,  Spirit!  ikm  thine  niorganic  voice 

I  only  know  diat  thou  art  moving  near 

And  lova.    Baw  coned  I  him  t 

THE  KAETH. 

How  canst  thou  hear, 
Who  knowest  not  die  language  of  die  dead  f 

rEOMBTHEUB. 

Hioa  arc  a  living  spirit;  speak  as  they. 


THEEAETH. 

I  dare  not  speak  like  lifo,  lest  Heaven's  f^  Kt^ 
Should  hear,  and  link  me  to  some  ^rheel  of  psin 
More  torturing  than  the  one  whereon  I  roU. 
Subtle  thou  art  and  good ;  and  thou^  die  Gods 
Hear  not  this  voice,  yet  thou  art  more  than  God, 
Being  wise  and  kind :  earnestly  hearken  now. 

FEOMKTBEUS. 

Obscurefy  diroui^  my  brain,  like  diadows  dioi. 
Sweep  awful  thoughts,  rapid  and  thick.    I  feel 
Faint,  like  one  mingled  in  entwining  love; 
Tet  'tis  not  pleasure. 

.    THE  EAETH. 

Nok  tboa  canst  not  hear: 
nioa  art  immortal,  and  this  tongoe  is  known 
Only  to  those  who  die. 


O,  melancholy  Voice  ? 


And  what  ait  dMm, 


THE  EAETH. 

lamtheEardi, 
Thy  mother :  she  within  whose  slonjr  veins, 
To  the  last  fibie  of  the  loftiest  tree 
Whose  thin  leaves  trembled  in  the  ftoaen  aff, 
Joy  ran,  as  Uood  within  a  living  frame. 
When  thou  didst  fiom  her  bosom,  like  a  doad 
Of  gloiy,  arise,  a  spirit  of  keen  joy ! 
And  at  thy  voice  her  pining  sons  npUfied 
Their  prostrate  brows  from  the  polluting  dust. 
And  our  almighty  "Tyrant  with  fierce  dread 
Grew  pale,  until  his  thunder  chain'd  thee  here. 
Then,  see  those  million  worlds  whidi  bom  snd  nD 
Around  us :  their  inhabitants  beheld 
My  sphered  light  wane  in  wide  Heaven;  die  ssa 
Was  lifled  by  strange  tempest,  and  new  fire 
From  earthquake-rifted  mountains  of  bright  snow 
Shook  its  portentous  hair  beneath  Heaven's  fiown 
lightning  and  Inundation  vex'd  the  plains ; 
Blue  thisdes  bloom'd  in  cities ;  foodleas  toads 
Within  voluptuous  chambers  panting  crawl'd ; 
When  Plague  had  fidlen  on  inan,and  beast,and  nons, 
And  Famine ;  and  black  blight  on  herb  and  tree; 
And  in  the  com,  and  vines,  and  meadow-giasi^ 
Teem'd  ineradicable  poisonous  weeds 
Draining  their  growth,  for  my  wan  breast  vrss  dry 
With  grief;  and  the  thin  air,  my  breath,  was  slain*d 
With  the  contagion  of  a  mother*s  hate 
Breathed  on  her  child's  destroyer;  aye,  I  heard 
Thy  curse,  the  which,  if  thou  rememberest  net. 
Yet  my  innumerable  seas  and  streams, 
Mountains,  and  caves,  and  winds,  and  yon  wide  sir, 
And  the  inarticulate  people  of  the  dead. 
Preserve,  a  treasured  spdl.    We  meditate 
In  secret  joy  and  hope  those  dreadful  words, 
Bit  dare  not  speak  diem. 


Venerable  mother ! 
AH  else  who  live  and  sufier  take  from  thee 
Some  comfort;  flowers, and  fiiiitB,and  happy  soandi^ 
And  love,  though  fleeting ;  diese  may  not  be  bom. 
But  mine  own  words,  I  pray,  deny  me  not 

THE  EAETH. 

Tliey  diall  be  told.    Ere  Babykm  was  dan, 
Tlie  Magns  Zocoasler,  ngy  dead  diild, 
Blet  his  own  iiMge  walldi^  in  the  t 
That  apparition,  sole  of  Ban,  he  saw. 
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For  know  there  are  two  woridi  of  life  and  death : 
One  that  which  thoa  beholdeat;  but  the  other 
b  midoneath  the  grave,  where  do  inhabit 
The  ihadowB  of  all  fomu  that  think  and  live 
Till  death  unite  them  and  they  part  no  more ; 
Dreamf  and  the  light  imaginings  of  men, 
Aod  all  that  faith  creates  or  love  desires, 
TsniUe,  strange,  sublime  and  beauteooi  diapea. 
There  thou  art,  and  dost  hang,  a  writhing  shade, 
Ifid  whirlwind-peopled  mountains ;  all  die  gods 
Are  ^rs,  and  all  the  powers  of  nameless  worlds, 
Viit,  sceptred  phantoms ;  heroes,  men,  and  beasts ; 
Aod  Demogorgon,  a  tremendous  gloom ; 
And  he,  the  supreme  Tyrant,  on  his  thione 
or  biOTung  gold.    Son,  one  of  these  shall  utter 
The  cone  which  all  remember.    Call  at  will 
llune  own  ghost,  or  the  ghost  of  Jupiter, 
Hsdfls  or  Tjrphoo.  or  what  mightier  Gods 
From  all-prolific  Evil,  since  thy  ruin 
Have  sprung,  and  trampled  on  my  prostrate  sooa. 
Aik,  and  they  must  refdy :  so  the  revenge 
or  the  Supreme  may  sweep  through  vacant  ahadas, 
As  rainy  wind  through  the  abandon'd  gate 
Ofafrllen  palace. 

PROMXTHSUB. 

Mother,  let  not  aught 
or  that  which  may  be  evil,  pass  again 
Mjr  hps,  or  those  of  aught  resembling  me. 
Fhintem  of  Jupiter,  ariae,  appear! 

lONC 

My  wings  are  folded  o'er  mine  ears : 

My  wings  are  crossed  o*er  mine  eyes : 
Tet  through  their  silver  shade  appears, 

And  through  their  lulling  plumes  arise, 
A  Shape,  a  throng  of  sounds ; 

May  it  be  no  ill  to  thee, 
0  tliMi  of  many  wounds! 
Near  whom,  for  our  sweet  sister's  sake, 
Ever  thus  we  watch  and  wake. 

PANTHKA. 

The  sound  is  of  whirlwind  underground, 

E^arthqnake,  and  fire,  and  mountains  cloven ; 
l^e  shape  is  awful  like  the  sound, 

Clothed  in  dark  purple,  star-inwoven. 
A  sceptre  of  pale  gold 

To  stay  steps  proud,  o'er  the  slow  cloud 
His  veined  hand  doth  hold. 
Cruel  he  looks,  but  calm  and  strong, 
L'ke  one  who  does,  not  suflers  wrong. 

PHATH'ASM  OF  JUFITKa. 

Why  have  the  secret  powers  of  this  strange  world 
Dnven  me,  a  (rail  and  empty  phantom,  hither 
^  direst  storms  ?  What  unaccustom'd  sounds 
^  hovering  on  my  lips,  unlike  the  voice 
With  which  our  pallid  race  hold  ghastly  talk 
bi darkness?  And,  proud  suflerer,  who  art  thou  T 

PROMgTHlUa. 

'IWendooa  Image !  as  thou  art  must  be 
jBk  whom  thou  shadowest  forth.   I  am  his  ibe, 
"M  Titan.    Speak  the  words  which  I  wrould  hear» 
Ahhmgfa  no  bought  inform  thine  ampCy  voice. 


THK  XAETH. 

!  And  though  your  echoes  must  be  mate, 
2R 


Gray  mountains,  and  old  woods,  and  haunted  springs. 
Prophetic  caves,  and  isle-aurrounding  streama, 
Rijoioe  to  hear  what  yet  ye  cannot  speak. 

FHANTASM. 

A  spirit  aeisea  me  and  speaks  within ; 
It  tears  me  as  fira  tears  a  thunder^^knid. 

PAimncA. 
See,  how  he  lifts  his  mi^ty  looks,  die  Heaven 
Darkens  above. 

lONK. 

He  speaks !  O  shelter  me ! 

TMOMKVHEVB. 

I  see  the  curse  on  gestures  proud  and  cold. 
And  looks  of  firm  defiance,  and  calm  hate. 
And  such  despair  as  mocks  itself  with  smUes, 
Written  as  on  a  scroll:  yet  speak:  Oh,  speak! 

PHANTABM. 

Fiend,  I  defy  thee!  with  a  calm,  fiz'd  mind, 
All  that  thou  canst  inflict  I  bid  thee  do ; 

Foul  Tyrant  both  of  Gods  and  Human-kind, 
One  only  being  shalt  thou  not  subdue. 

Rain  then  thy  plagues  upon  me  here. 

Ghastly  disease,  ti^  firenzying  fear; 

And  let  alternate  frost  and  fire 

Eat  into  me,  and  be  thine  ire 
Lightning,  and  cutting  hail,  and  legion'd  forma 
Of  furies,  driving  by  upon  the  wounding  i 


Ay,  do  thy  worst    Thou  art  omnipotent 
O'er  all  things  but  thyself  I  gave  thee  power. 

And  my  own  will    Be  thy  swifl  mischiefi  sent 
To  blast  mankind,  from  yon  ethereal  tower. 

Let  thy  malignant  spirit  move 

In  darkness  over  those  I  love ; 

On  me  and  mine  I  imprecate 

The  utmost  torture  of  thy  hate ; 
And  thus  devote  to  sleepless  agony, 
This  undeclining  head  while  thou  must  reign  on  high. 

But  thou,  who  art  the  God  and  Lord:  O,  thou. 
Who  fillest  with  thy  soul  this  world  of  woe. 

To  whom  all  things  of  Earth  and  Heaven  do  bow 
In  fear  and  wx>rBhip :  all-prevailing  foe ! 

I  curse  thee !  let  a  sufierer's  curse 

Clasp  thee,  his  torturer,  like  remorse; 

Till  thine  Infinity  shall  be 

A  robe  of  envenom'd  agony ; 
And  thine  Omnipotence  a  crown  of  pain. 
To  cling  like  burning  gold  round  thy  dissolving  brain. 

Heap  on  thy  soul,  by  virtue  of  this  Curse, 

ni  deeds,  then  be  thou  daron'd,  beholding  good ; 
Both  infinite  as  is  the  universe. 

And  thou,  and  thy  self-torturing  solitude. 
An  awful  image  of  calm  power 
Though  now  thou  sittest,  let  the  hour 
Come,  when  thou  must  appear  to  be 
That  which  thou  art  internally. 
And  afVer  many  a  fhlse  and  firuidess  crime. 
Scorn  track  diy  lagging  foil  dirough  boundlaas  ipaoa 
and  time. 


Were  dieae  my  words,  O  Puwit  f 
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THK  KAKTH. 

They  were  thine. 
PEomrmcB. 
It  doth  repent  me :  words  are  quick  and  Tain : 
Grief  for  awhile  is  blind,  and  eo  was  mine. 
I  wish  no  living  thing  to  suflfer  pain. 

THK  EARTH. 

Afiseiy,  Oh  misery  to  me, 
That  Jove  at  length  should  vanquish  thee. 
Wail,  howl  aloud.  Land  and  Sea, 
The  Earth's  rent  heart  shall  answer  ye. 
Howl,  Spirits  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
Your  refuge,  your  defence  lies  &llen  and  van- 
quished. 

FIRST  ECHO. 

Lies  (alien  and  vanquished! 

SECOND  ECHO. 

Fallen  and  vanquished ! 

lONE. 

Fear  not :  'tis  but  some  passing  spasm. 

The  Titan  is  unvanquish'd  still. 
But  see,  where  through  the  azure  chasm 

Of  yon  fork'd  and  snowy  hill 
Trampling  the  slant  winds  on  high 

With  golden-sandaird  feet,  that  glow 
Under  plumes  of  purple  dye. 
Like  rose^nsanguined  ivory, 

A  Shape  comes  now, 
Stretching  on  high  from  his  right  hand 
A  serpenUcinctured  wand. 

PANTHBA. 

*Tis  Jove's  world-wandering  heraki,  Mercury. 

10  NE. 

And  who  are  those  with  hydra  treves 
And  iron  wings  that  climb  the  wind. 

Whom  the  frowning  God  represses 
Like  vapors  steaming  up  behind. 

Clanging  loud,  an  endless  crowd — 

PANTHKA. 

These  are  Jove's  tempest-walking  hounds, 
Whom  he  gluts  with  groans  and  blood. 
When  charioted  on  sulphurous  cloud 

He  bursts  Heaven's  bounds. 

lONE. 

Are  they  now  led,  from  the  thin  dead 
On  new  pangs  to  be  fed  ? 

PANTHEA. 

The  Titan  looks  as  ever,  firm,  not  proud. 


Ha!  I  scent  life! 


FIRST  FiniT. 
SECOND  FURT. 

Let  me  but  look  into  his  eyas ! 


THIRD  F17RT. 

The  hope  of  torturing  him  smells  like  a  heap 
Of  corpses,  lo  a  death-bird  after  battle. 

FIRST  FURT. 

Darest  thou  delay,  0  Herald !  take  cheer.  Hounds 


Of  Hell :  what  if  the  Son  of  Maia  soob 

Should  make  us  food  and  sport— who  can  plesseknc 
The  Omnipotent  f 

MERCURY. 

Back  to  your  toweis  of  iron, 
And  gnash  beside  the  streams  of  fire,  and  wail 
Your  fbodless  teeth.    Geryon,  arise!  and  Gorgoo, 
ChinMBrs,  and  thou  Sphinx,  subtlest  of  fiends, 
Who  minister'd  to  Thebes  Heaven'r  poisoa'd  wins, 
Unnatural  love,  and  more  unnatural  hale : 
These  shall  peribim  your  task. 

FiRflT  FURT. 

Oh,  mercy!  MNf! 
We  die  with  our  desire:  drive  us  not  back! 


Crouch  then  in  silence. 

Awful  Suflerer! 
To  thee  unwilling,  roost  unwillingly 
I  come,  by  the  great  Father's  will  driven  down, 
To  execute  a  doom  of  new  revenge. 
Alas !  I  pity  thee,  and  hate  myself 
That  I  can  do  no  more :  aye  from  thy  sight 
Returning,  for  a  season.  Heaven  seems  hell. 
So  thy  worn  form  pursues  me  night  and  day. 
Smiling  reproach.    Wise  art  thou,  firm  and  good. 
But  vainly  wouldst  stand  forth  alone  in  strife 
Against  the  Omnipotent ;  as  yon  clear  kmps 
That  measure  and  divide  the  weary  years 
From  which  there  is  no  refuge,  k>ng  have  tangkt 
And  long  must  teach.    Even  now  thy  Torturer  sfn 
With  the  strange  might  of  unimagined  pains 
The  powers  who  scheme  slow  agonies  in  Hell, 
And  my  commiasion  is  to  lead  them  here. 
Or  what  more  subtle,  foul,  or  savage  fiends 
People  the  abyss,  and  leave  them  to  their  task. 
Be  it  not  so !  there  is  a  secret  known 
To  thee,  and  to  none  else  of  living  things. 
Which  may  transfer  the  sceptre  of  wide  Heaven, 
The  fear  of  which  perplexes  the  Supreme : 
Clothe  it  in  words,  and  bid  it  dasp  his  thiooe 
In  intercession;  bend  thy  soul  in  prayer. 
And  like  a  suppliant  in  some  gorgeous  fone. 
Let  the  will  Imeel  within  thy  haughty  heart : 
For  benefits  and  meek  submission  tame 
The  fiercest  and  the  mightiest. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Evil  minds 
Change  good  to  their  own  nature.    I  gave  all 
He  has ;  and  in  return  he  chains  me  here 
Years,  ages,  night  and  day :  m^ether  the  Son 
Split  my  parch'd  skin,  or  in  the  moony  night 
Tlie  crystal-winged  snow  cling  round  my  hair: 
Whilst  my  beloved  race  is  trampled  down 
By  his  thought^xecuting  ministers. 
Such  is  the  tyrant's  recompense :  'tis  just : 
He  who  is  evil  can  receive  no  good ; 
And  for  a  worid  bestow'd,  or  a  friend  lost. 
He  can  feel  hate,  fear,  shame;  not  gratitaide: 
He  but  requites  me  for  his  own  misdeed. 
Kindness  to  such  is  keen  reproach,  which  breab 
With  bitter  stings  the  light  sleep  of  Revenge. 
Submission,  thou  dost  know  I  cannot  try : 
For  what  submission  but  that  &tal  word. 
The  death^eal  of  mankiiid's  captivity. 
Like  the  Sicilian's  hair-suspended  swotd. 
Which  trembles  o'er  his  crown,  would  be  aooepi, 
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OroonldlTieldr  Which  yet  I  wfll  not  yield. 
Let  ocfaen  flatter  Crime,  where  it  atn  throned 
In  brief  Omnipotence :  secure  are  they : 
For  Justice,  wiien  triami^iant,  will  weep  down 
Pity  not  ponirimient,  on  her  own  wrongs. 
Too  mach  avenged  by  those  who  err.    I  wait, 
Endoring  thos,  Uie  retributive  hoar 
Which  since  we  spake  is  even  nearer  now. 
But  hark,  the  hell-hounds  ckmor:  fear  delay: 
Behold !  Heaven  towera  under  thy  Father's  fiown. 

MSRCuar. 
Oh,  that  we  might  be  spared.    I  to  inflict, 
And  thou  to  sufler    Once  more  answer  me : 
Tboa  knowest  not  the  period  of  Jove's  power  f 

PR0MKTHKU8. 

I  know  but  this,  that  it  must  come. 


MsacmiT. 


Alas! 


Thoa  canat  not  count  thy  years  to  come  of  pain  f 

PBOMITHKUa. 

They  last  while  Jove  must  reign :  nor  more  nor  less 
Do  I  desire  or  ftar. 

MXKCUET. 

Yet  pause,  and  plunge 
Into  Eternity,  where  recorded  time. 
Even  all  that  we  imagine,  age  on  age. 
Seems  bat  a  point,  and  the  reluctant  mind 
Flags  wearily  in  its  unending  flight. 
Till  u  sink,  dixsy,  blind,  bist,  sbelteriess; 
Perchance  it  has  not  number'd  the  slow  years 
Hliich  thon  must  spend  in  torture,  unreprieved  ? 

PROinrmEUS. 
Perchance  no  diought  can  count  them,  yet  they  pass. 

MERCURT. 

If  thon  migfafst  dwell  among  the  Gods  the  while, 
Lspp'd  in  voluptuous  joy  f 

niOMCTHKUS. 

I  would  not  quit 
Tliis  bleak  ravine,  these  unrepentant  pains. 

MERCURY. 

Alas !  I  wonder  at,  yet  pity  thee. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Pity  die  selfdespising  slaves  of  Heaven, 
Not  me,  within  whose  mind  sits  peace  serene, 
Af  Ught  in  the  sun,  throned :   how  vain  is  talk ! 
Call  up  the  fiends. 

lONE. 

O,  sister,  look !   White  fire 
Has  cloven  to  the  roots  yon  huge  snow-loaded  cedar; 
Ikm  fearfully  God's  thunder  howls  behind  I 

MERCURY. 

f  must  obey  his  words  and  thine :  alas ! 
Most  heavUy  remone  hangs  at  my  heart ! 

PAJPTHEA. 

See  where  the  child  of  Heaven,  with  winged  feet, 
Rons  down  the  slanted  sunlight  of  the  dawn. 

lONE. 

Dear  sister,  close  thy  plumes  over  thine  eyes. 
Lest  thon  behold  and  die :  they  come :  they  come, 
Blackening  the  birth  of  day  with  countless  wings. 
And  hoUow  underneath,  like  death. 


Innnortal  Titan! 


FIRST  FURY. 


SECOND  FURY. 


Prometheus ! 


THIRD  F17RY. 

Champion  of  Heaven's  slaves ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

He  whom  some  dreadful  voice  invokes  is  here, 
Prometheus,  the  chain'd  Titan.    Horrible  forms, 
What  and  who  are  ye  ?   Never  yet  there  came 
Phantasms  so  foul  through  monster-teeming  Hell 
From  the  all-miscreative  brain  of  Jove ; 
Whilst  I  behold  such  execrable  shapes, 
Methinks  I  grow  like  what  I  contemplate. 
And  laugh  and  stare  in  lothesome  sjnnpathy. 

FIRST  FURY. 

We  are  the  ministers  of  pain  and  fear. 
And  disappointment,  and  mistrust,  and  hate. 
And  clinging  crime ;  and  as  lean  dogs  pursue 
Through  wood  and  lake  some  struck  and  sobbing  &wn 
We  track  all  things  that  weep,  and  bleed,  and  live. 
When  the  great  King  betrays  them  to  our  wilL 

PROMETHEUS. 

Oh  !  many  fearful  natures  in  one  name, 
I  know  ye ;  and  these  lakes  and  echoes  know 
The  darkness  and  the  clangor  of  your  wings. 
But  why  more  hideous  than  your  lothed  selves 
Gather  ye  up  in  legions  from  the  deep  ? 

SECOND  FURY. 

We  knew  not  that :  Sisters,  rejoice,  rtyoice ! 

PR0METHKU8. 

Can  aught  exult  in  its  deformity  ? 

SECOND  FURY. 

The  beauty  of  delight  makes  loven  glad. 

Gazing  on  one  another :  so  are  we. 

As  from  the  rose  which  the  pale  priestess  kneels 

To  gather  for  her  festal  crown  of  flowers 

The  aerial  crimson  falls,  flushing  her  cheek, 

So  fhHn  our  victims'  destined  agmy 

The  shade  which  is  our  form  invests  us  round. 

Else  we  are  shapeless  as  our  mother  Night 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  laugh  your  power,  and  his  who  sent  yoi^  here. 
To  lowest  scorn.    Pour  forth  the  cup  of  pain. 

FIRST  FURY. 

Thou  thinkest  we  will  rend  thee  bone  from  bone 
And  nerve  from  nerve,  working  like  fire  within  f 

PROMETHEUS. 

Pain  is  my  element,  as  hate  is  thine ; 
Ye  rend  me  now :  I  care  not 

SECOND  FimY. 

Dost  imagine 
We  will  but  laugh  into  thy  lidleas  eyes  I 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  weigh  not  what  ye  do,  but  what  ye  suflSer, 
Being  evil.    Cruel  wns  the  power  which  call'd 
You,  or  aught  else  so  wretched,  into  light, 

THIRD  FURY. 

Thou  think'st  we  will  live  through  thee,  one  by  one, 
like  animal  life,  and  though  we  can  obscure  not 
The  soul  which  bums  within,  that  we  will  dwell 
Beside  it,  like  a  vain  loud  multitude 
Vexing  the  self-content  of  wisest  men? 
That  we  will  be  dread  thought  beneath  thy  brain. 
And  foul  desire  round  thine  astonish'd  heart. 
And  blood  within  thy  lab3rrinthine  veins. 
Crawling  like  agony. 

PR0METHEI78. 

Why  ye  are  thus  now ; 
Yet  am  I  king  over  myself,  and  rule 
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The  torturing  and  oonflicling  tfarcmgi  within, 
As  Jove  rules  you  when  Hell  growi  mutinoui. 

CHORUS  OF  FUlUn. 

From  the  ends  of  the  earth«  from  the  ends  of  the 

earth, 

Where  the  night  has  its  grave  and  the  morning  its 
birth, 

Come,  come,  come ! 
()h,  ye  who  shake  hills  with  the  scream  of  your  mirth, 
When  cities  sink  howling  in  ruin ;  and  ye 
Who  with  wingless  footsteps  trample  the  sea. 
And  close  upon  Shipwreck  and  Famine's  track, 
Sit  chauering  with  joy  on  the  foodless  wreck : 
Come,  come,  come ! 
Leave  the  bed,  low,  cold,  and  red, 
Strew'd  beneath  a  nation  dead ; 
Leave  the  hatred,  as  in  ashes 

Fire  is  left  for  future  burning : 
It  will  burst  in  bloodier  flashes 

When  ye  stir  it,  soon  returning : 
Leave  the  self-contempt  implanted 
In  young  spirits,  sense-enchanted. 

Misery's  yet  unkindled  fuel : 
Leave  Hell's  secrets  half  unchanted. 

To  the  maniac  dreamer;  cruel 
More  than  ye  can  be  with  hate 
Is  he  with  fear. 

Come,  come,  come! 
We  are  steaming  up  from  Hell's  wide  gate. 
And  we  burthen  the  blasts  of  the  atmoipliere, 
But  vainly  we  toil  till  ye 


lONB. 

Sister,  I  hear  the  thunder  of  new  wings. 

PANTHEA. 

Theee  solid  mountains  quiver  with  the  sound 
Even  as  the  tremulous  air :  their  shadows  make 
1^  space  within  my  plumes  more  black  than  night 

FIRST  FURY. 

Your  call  was  as  a  winged  car. 
Driven  on  whirlwinds  fast  and  for : 
It  wrapt  us  from  red  gulfs  of  war. 

SECOND  FURY. 

From  wide  cities,  &mine-wasted ; 

THIHn  FURY. 

Groans  half  heard,  and  Uood  imtasted ; 

FOURTH  FtTRY. 

Kingly  conclaves,  stem  and  cold. 

Where  blood  with  gold  is  bought  and  sold; 

FIFTH  FtniY. 
From  the  furnace,  white  and  hot, 
Jn  which — 

A  FtniY. 
Speak  not ;  whisper  not : 
f  Itnow  all  that  ye  would  tell, 
But  to  speak  might  break  the  spell 
Which  must  bend  the  Invincible, 

The  stem  of  thought ; 
He  yet  defies  the  deepest  power  of  HaU. 


Tear  die  veil ! 


FUBY. 


ANOTHER  FUBY. 

It  is  torn. 

CHORUS. 

The  pale  stais  of  die  wn 
SUne  on  a  misery  to  be  home. 
Dost  thou  faint,  mighty  Titan  ?  We  laugh  diee  to  scon. 
Dost  thou  boast  the  clear  knowledge  thou  wiksa'dit 

for  man? 
Then  was  kindled  within  him  a  thirst  which  outtio 
Those  perishing  waters ;  a  thirst  of  fierce  fever, 
Hope,  love,  doubt,  desire,  which  consume  him  fcr  sfsr. 
One  came  forth  of  gentle  worth. 
Smiling  on  the  sanguine  earth ; 
His  words  outlived  him,  like  swifl  poison 

Withering  up  troth,  peace,  and  pity. 
Look !  where  round  the  wide  horiiRm 

Many  a  million-peopled  city 
Vomits  smoke  in  the  bright  air. 
Mark  that  outcry  of  despair! 
Tis  his  mild  and  gentle  ghost 

Wailing  for  the  fiuth  he  kindled : 
Look  again!  the  dames  almost 

To  a  glow-worm's  lamp  have  dwindled: 
The  survivon  round  the  embers 
Gather  in  dread. 

Past  ages  crowd  on  thee,  but  each  Ofie  remenben; 
And  the  future  is  dark,  and  the  present  is  spiesd 
like  a  pillow  of  thorns  fbr  diy  slumberiess  hesd. 

SBMIOHORUS  L 

Drops  of  bloody  agony  flow 

From  his  white  and  quivering  brow. 

Grant  a  litde  respite  now ; 

See !  a  disenchanted  nation 

Springs  like  day  from  desolation ; 

To  Tradi  its  state  is  dedicate. 

And  Freedom  leads  it  forth,  her  male; 

A  legion'd  band  of  linked  brothers, 

Whom  Love  calls  children — 

SEMICUOEUS  II. 

Tis  anodier'i: 
See  how  kindred  murder  kin ! 
Tis  the  vintage-time  fbr  death  and  sin. 
Blood,  like  new  wine,  bubbles  within : 
Till  despair  smothers 
The  struggling  world,  which  slaves  and  tyrants  wit 
lAU  (he  FuEiES  wnisft,  eso^l  m 


Hark,  sister !  what  a  low  yet  dreadful  groan 
Quite  unsuppress'd  is  tearing  up  the  heart 
Of  the  good  Titan,  as  storms  tear  the  deep^ 
And  beasts  hear  the  sea  moon  in  inland  caves. 
Darest  thou  observe  how  the  fiends  torture  hini 

PANTHEA. 

Alas!  I  look'd  forth  twice,  but  will  no  mora. 

lONE. 

What  didst  dioa  see  ? 

FANTHSA. 

A  woful  sights  ftyondi 
Widi  pftdmt  k)oks  fMO'd  to  a  eracifiz. 


Whatnextt 
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PANTHXA. 

The  hetveo  around,  the  earth  below 
Wai  peopled  with  thick  ihapea  of  human  death, 
All  horrible,  and  wrought  by  human  hands, 
And  aooie  appeared  the  work  of  human  hearta, 
For  men  were  abwly  kiU*d  by  fiownt  and  imilea  t 
And  other  sighti  too  fiml  to  apeak  and  live 
Were  wandering  by.    Let  u«  not  tempt  worse  ftar 
By  looking  forth :  those  groans  are  grief  enough. 

FURY. 

Behold  an  emblem :  those  who  do  enduro 

Deep  WTOogs  for  man,  and  scorn,  and  chahia,  bat 

heap 
llioasandfold  torment  on  themseWes  and  him. 

PEOMITHKUa. 

Remit  die  anguish  of  that  lighted  stare  ; 
Close  those  wan  lips;  let  that  thom-wounded  fafow 
Stream  not  with  blood ;  it  mingles  with  thy  tears! 
Fix,  fix  those  tortured  orbs  in  peace  and  deadi. 
So  thy  mck  throes  shake  not  that  crucifix. 
So  those  pale  fingers  play  not  with  thy  gore. 
0,  horrible !  Thy  name  I  will  not  speak. 
It  hadi  become  a  curse.    I  see,  I  see 
Tlie  wiee,  the  mOd,  the  k»fty,  and  the  just. 
Whom  ihy  sIstss  hate  for  being  hke  to  thee. 
Some  hunted  by  foul  lies  from  their  heart's  home, 
An  eaHy-chosen,  late^amented  home ; 
As  hooded  ounces  cling  to  the  driven  hind ; 
Some  link'd  to  corpses  in  unwholesome  cells : 
Some— Hear  I  not  the  multitude  laugh  loud  t — 
Iiapaled  in  lingering  fire :  and  mighty  realms 
Fkiat  by  my  foot,  like  sea-uprooted  isles. 
Whose  sons  are  kneaded  down  in  common  blood 
By  foe  red  light  of  their  own  burning  homes. 

FURY. 

Bfood  dioa  canst  see,  and  fire ;  and  canst  hear  groans  : 
Wone  things  unheard,  unseen,  remain  behind. 

PR0MXTUXU8. 

Wooef 

FURY. 

In  each  human  heart  terror  survives 
The  ruin  it  has  gorged :  the  loftiest  fear 
All  Uiat  they  would  disdain  to  think  were  true : 
Ilypociisy  sind  custom  make  their  minds 
The  fones  of  many  a  worship,  now  outworn. 
They  dare  not  devise  good  for  man's  estate, 
And  yet  diey  know  not  that  they  do  not  dare. 
The  good  want  power,  but  to  weep  barren  tears. 
The  powerful  goodness  want :  worse  need  for  them. 
The  wise  want  love;  and  those  who  love,  want 


And  all  best  things  are  thus  confused  to  ill 
Many  are  strong  and  rich,  and  would  be  just, 
But  live  among  their  sufiering  fellow-men 
As  if  none  folt:  they  know  not  what  they  da 

PROMRTHKUS. 

Tbj  words  are  like  a  cloud  of  winged  snakes; 
And  yet  I  pity  those  they  torture  not 

FURY. 

*n»Q  pitiest  diem?  I  speak  no  more !        [VanMeg, 


PROMKTUKUS. 


Ahi 


Ah  woe!  Alas!  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever! 
f  dose  my  tearleas  eyes,  but  see  more  clear 
Thy  works  within  my  woe-illumined  mind, 
IVm  subtle  t]rrant!  Peace  is  in  the  grave. 
The  grave  hides  all  things  beautiful  and  good : 
1  an  a  God,  and  cannot  find  it  there. 


Nor  would  I  seek  it:  for,  tboof^  dread  revenge. 
This  is  defeat,  fierce  king !  not  victqry. 
The  aghto  with  which  thou  torturest,  gird  my  soul 
With  new  endurance,  till  the  hour  arrives 
When  they  shall  be  no  types  of  things  which  are 


Alas 


PANTHBA. 

what  sawest  thou  t 


PROMRTHXUa. 

There  are  two  woes ; 
To  speak  and  to  behold ;  thou  spare  me  one. 
Names  are  there.  Nature's  sacred  watdi-wordi^  they 
Were  borne  akift  in  bright  emblaaonry; 
The  natiooB  difong'd  around,  and  cried  aloud. 
As  with  one  voice,  Truth,  liberty,  and  love! 
Suddenly  fierce  confusion  foil  fiiom  heaven 
Among  them :  there  was  strife,  deceit,  and  fear: 
Tyrants  rudi'd  in,  and  did  divide  the  spoil. 
This  was  the  shadow  of  the  truth  I  saw. 

TBI  RARTH. 

I  folt  thy  torture,  son,  with  such  niix*d  joy 
As  pain  and  virtue  give.    To  cheer  thy  state 
I  bid  ascend  those  subtle  and  foir  spirits, 
Whose  homes  are  the  dim  caves  of  human  foooght. 
And  who  inhabit,  as  birds  wing  the  wind. 
Its  worid-surrounding  edier:  they  behold 
Beyond  diat  twitight  realm,  as  in  a  glass. 
The  future :  may  they  speak  comfort  to  thee ! 

PANTHRA. 

Look,  sister,  where  a  troop  of  spirits  gather, 

like  flocks  of  clouds  in  spring's  delightful  weather 

Thronging  in  the  blue  air! 

lONR. 

And  see !  more  oome^ 
like  fountain  vapors  when  the  winds  are  dumb^ 
That  climb  up  the  ravine  in  scatter'd  lines. 
And,  hark !  is  it  the  music  of  the  pines  t 
Is  it  the  lake  ?  Is  it  the  waterftll  f 

PANTBRA. 

Tis  f«T^*K<"g  sadder,  sweeter  for  dian  alL 

CHORUS  OF  8PIRIT& 
From  unremember'd  ages  we 
Gentle  guides  and  guardians  be 
Of  heavenH>pprass'd  mortality; 
And  we  breadie,  and  sicken  not. 
The  atmosphere  of  human  thought: 
Be  it  dim,  and  dank,  and  gray, 
Like  a  storm-extinguiBh'd  day, 
Travell'd  o'er  by  dying  gleams; 

Be  it  bright  as  all  between 
Ckrodless  skies  and  wmdless  streams^. 

Silent,  Uquid,  and  serene ; 
As  the  birds  within  the  wind. 

As  the  fish  within  the  wave 
As  the  thoughts  of  roan's  own  mind 

Float  through  all  above  the  grave ; 
We  make  these  our  liquid  lair, 
Voyagmg  cloudlike  and  unpent 
Through  the  boundless  element : 
Thence  we  bear  the  prophecy 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  diee ! 

lONR. 

More  yet  come,  one  by  one :  the  air  around  them 
the  air  around  a  star. 
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FnST  SPIRIT. 

On  a  batde-trompefs  blast 
I  fled  hither,  fast,  fast,  fast, 
'Mid  the  darknesB  upward  cast 
From  the  dust  of  creeds  outworn. 
From  the  tyrant* s  benner  torn, 
Gathering  round  me,  onward  borne. 
There  was  mingled  many  a  cry — 
Freedom!  Hope!  Death!  Victory! 
Till  they  ftded  through  the  sky ; 
And  one  sound  above,  around, 
One  sound  beneath,  around,  above, 
Was  moving ;  'twas  the  soul  of  love ; 
Twas  the  hope,  the  prophecy. 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 

SECOND  SPIRIT. 

A  rainbow's  arch  stood  on  the  sea. 
Which  rock'd  beneath,  immovably ; 
And  the  triumphant  storm  did  flee. 
Like  a  conqueror,  swiA  and  proud. 
Between  with  many  a  captive  cloud 
A  shapeless,  dark  and  ra]Md  crowd, 
Each  by  lightning  riven  in  half  : 
I  heard  the  thunder  hoarsely  laugh : 
Mighty  fleets  were  strewn  like  thaff 
And  spread  beneath  a  hell  of  death 
0*er  the  white  waters.    I  alit 
On  a  great  ship  lightning-spUt, 
And  speeded  hither  on  the  sigh 
Of  one  who  gave  an  enemy 
His  plank,  then  plunged  aside  to  die. 

THIRD  SPIRIT. 

I  sat  beside  a  sage's  bed. 
And  die  lamp  was  burning  red 
Near  die  book  where  he  had  fed. 
When  a  Dream  with  plumes  of  flame,    * 
^         To  his  pillow  hovering  came. 
And  I  knew  it  was  the  same 
Which  had  kindled  long  ago 
Pity,  eloquence,  and  woe ; 
And  the  world  awhile  below 
Wore  the  shade  its  lustre  made. 
It  has  borne  me  here  as  fleet 
As  Desire's  lightning  feet : 
I  must  ride  it  back  ere  morrow. 
Or  the  sage  will  wake  in  sorrow. 

FOURTH  SPIRIT. 

On  a  poet's  lips  I  slept. 

Dreaming  like  a  love-adept 

In  the  sound  his  breathing  kept ; 

Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses, 

But  feeds  on  the  aerial  kisses 

Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought's  wildernesses. 

He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 

The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 

The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom. 

Nor  heed  nor  see,  what  ttungs  they  be ; 

But  fiom  these  create  he  can 

Forms  more  real  than  living  man. 

Nurslings  of  immortality ! 

One  of  these  awaken'd  me. 

And  I  sped  to  succor  thee. 


Behold'st  fliou  not  two  shapes  fiora  the  east  sod  wot 
Come,  as  two  doves  to  one  beloved  ihmI, 
Twin  nurslings  of  the  all<«ustaining  air 
On  swift  still  wings  glide  down  the  atroospheKt 
And,  hark!  their  sweet,  sad  voices!  'tis  despair 
Mingled  with  love  and  then  dissolved  in  sound. 

PANTHKA. 

Canst  thou  speak,  sister?  all  my  words  are  diownU 

lONE. 

Their  beauty  gives  me  voice.    See  how  they  flost 
On  their  sustaining  wings  of  skiey  grain. 
Orange  and  asure  deepening  into  grid : 
Their  sofl  smiles  light  the  air  like  a  star's  fire. 

CHORirs  OF  SPIRITB. 

Hast  thou  beheld  the  form  of  Love  f 

FIFTH  SPIRIT. 

As  over  wide  dominions 
I  sped,  like  some  swiil  cloud  that  wings  the  wide 

air's  wildernesses. 
That  planet-crested  shape  swept  by  oo  lightnii^- 

braided  pinions,, 
Scattering  the  liquid  joy  of  life  fiom  hii  i 


His  footsteps  paved  the  world  widi  light;  bat  «  I 

pass'd  't  was  Aiding, 
And  hoUow  Ruin  jrawn'd  behind :  great  sages  boosd 

in  madness. 
And  headless  pathots,  and  pale  yoi^ths  who  perafaU 

unupbraiding, 
Gleam'd  in  the  night    I  wander'd  o'er,  till  dioa,  0 

King  of  sadness, 
Tum'd  by  diy  smile  die  vrorst  I  saw  to  leooDeeted 

gladness. 

SIXTH  SPIRIT. 

Ah,  sister !  Desolation  is  a  delicate  thing; 

It  walks  not  on  the  earth,  it  floats  not  on  die  air. 

But  treads  widi  silent  fix>tBtop»  and  £um  widi  aikot 

wing 
The  tender  hopes  which  in  their  hearts  the  best  and 

gendest  bear ; 
Who,  soothed  to  false  repose  by  the  fanning  plumei 

above. 
And  the  music-stirring  motion  of  its  sofl  and  busy  fte^ 
Dream  visions  of  aeriid  joy,  and  call  the  monster.  Lots, 
And  wake  and  find  the  shadow  Pain,  as  he  wfaom 

now  we  greet 

CH0RI78. 

Though  Ruin  now  Love's  shadow  be. 
Following  him,  destroyingly. 

On  Death's  white  and  winged  steed. 
Which  the  fleetest  cannot  flee, 

TrampUng  down  bodi  flower  and  weed, 
Man  and  beast  and  foul  and  fair. 
Like  a  tempest  through  the  air ; 
Thou  shalt  quell  tlus  horseman  grim, 
WoundlesB  though  in  heart  or  limb. 

PROMETHEUS. 

l^nrits !  how  know  ye  this  shall  be  f 

CHORtTS. 

In  the  atmosphere  we  breathe. 
As  bods  grow  red  when  the  snow-stDnnsibs^ 
334 
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From  ipring  gathering  up  beneath, 
Whoae  mild  -winds  shake  the  elder  brake, 
And  the  wandering  herdsmen  know 
That  the  whitethorn  soon  will  bbw : 
Wisdom,  Justice,  Love,  and.  Peace, 
When  they  struggle  to  increase. 

Are  to  us  as  soft  winds  be 

To  shepherd  boys,  the  prophecy 

Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 

IONS. 

Where  am  the  spirita  fled  f 

PAMTHKA. 

Only  a  sense 
Remains  of  them,  like  the  omnipotence 
Of  music,  when  the  inspired  voice  and  lute 
Languish,  ere  yet  the  respohses  are  mute. 
Which  through  the  deep  and  labyrinthine  soul, 
like  echpes  through  long  ca  veins,  wind  and  roll. 

PKOlfXTHXUS. 

Hew  &ir  these  air-betne  shapes !  and  yet  I  feel 

Most  vain  all  hope  but  love ;  and  thou  art  &i, 

Asia!  who,  whra  n^  being  oveiflow'd, 

Wert  like  a  golden  chalice  to  bright  wine 

Which  else  had  sunk  into  the  thirsty  dust 

An  things  are  still :  alas!  how  heavily 

Tliis  quiet  morning  weighs  upon  my  heart ; 

"niough  I  should  dream  I  could  even  sleep  with  grief. 

If  ilomber  were  denied  not    I  would  fkin 

Be  what  it  is  my  destiny  to  be, 

Ihft  savior  and  the  strength  of  suffering  man. 

Or  «nk  into  the  original  gulf  of  things : 

TWe  is  DO  agony,  and  no  solace  left  ; 

£anh  can  ocmsole,  Heaven  can  torment  no  more. 

PANTBKA. 

Hast  tfaoa  forgotten  one  who  watches  thee 
The  cold  dark  night,  and  never  sleeps  but  when 
The  diadow  of  thy  spirit  falls  on  herf 

PKOMETHIUS. 

I  ssid  aU  hope  was  vain  but  love :  thou  lovest 

panthXa. 
Deeply,  in  truth ;  but  the  eastern  star  looks  white. 
And  Asia  waits  in  that  far  Indian  vale 
The  scene  of  her  sad  exile ;  rugged  once 
And  desolate  and  frozen,  like  this  ravine ; 
But  now  invested  with  fair  flowers  and  herbs. 
And  haunted  by  sweet  airs  and  sounds,  which  flow 
Among  the  woods  and  waters,  from  the  ether 
Of  her  transferming  presence,  which  would  fade 
If  it  were  mingled  not  with  thine.    Farewell ! 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I. 

Monumg.    A  kvdy  Vale  in  (Ae  Indian  Caucasus. 

Amia,  alone. 


From  an  the  blasts  of  heaven  thou  hast  descended : 
Tea,  like  a  spirit,  like  a  thought,  which  makes 
UnwQoled  tean  throng  to  the  homy  eyes, 
I  haunt  the  desolated  heart. 


Which  should  have  learnt  repose :  thou  hast  descend- 
ed 

Cradled  m  tempests ;  thou  dost  wake,  O  Spring ! 
O  child  of  many  winds !  As  suddenly 
Thou  comest  as  the  memory  of  a  dream. 
Which  now  is  sad  because  it  hath  been  sweet! 
Like  genius,  or  like  joy  which  riseth  up 
As  from  the  earth,  clothing  with  golden  clouds 
The  desert  of  our  life. 
This  is  the  season,  this  the  day,  the  hour ; 
At  sunrise  thou  shouldst  come,  sweet  sister  mine, 
Too  kmg  desired,  too  long  delaying,  come ! 
How  like  death-worms  the  wingless  moments  crawl ! 
The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still 
Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  mom 
Beyond  the  purple  mountains :  through  a  chasm 
Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 
Reflects  it :  now  it  wanes :  it  gleams  again 
As  the  waves  fiide,  and  as  the  burning  threads 
Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air: 
Tis  lost !  and  through  yon  peaks  of  cloudlike  snow 
The  roseate  sunlight  quivers :  hear  I  not 
The  iEolian  music  of  her  sea-green  plumes 
Winnowing  the  crimson  dawn  | 

Panthea  eRlers. 

I  feel,  I  see 
Those  eyes  which  bum  through  smiles  that  fede  in 

tears. 

Like  stars  half  quench*d  in  mists  of  silver  dew. 
Beloved  and  most  beautiful,  who  wearest 
The  shadow  of  that  soul  by  which  I  live. 
How  late  thou  art !  the  sphered  sun  had  climb'd 
The  sea ;  my  heart  was  sick  with  hope,  before 
The  piintleas  air  felt  thy  belated  plumes. 


Pardon,  great  Sister!  but  my  wings  were  feint 
With  the  delight  of  a  remember'd  dream, 
As  are  the  noontide  plumes  of  summer  winds 
Satiate  with  sweet  flowew.    I  was  wont  to  sleep 
Peacefully,  and  awake  refreah'd  and  calm 
Before  the  sacred  Titan's  fell,  and  thy 
Unhappy  love,  had  made,  Ihrough  use  and  pity. 
Both  love  and  woe  femiliar  to  my  heart 
As  they  had  grown  to  thine :  erewhile  I  slept 
Under  the  glaucous  caverns  of  old  Ocean 
Within  dim  bowers  of  green  and  purple  moai, 
Our  young  lone's  soft  and  milky  arms 
Lock'd  then,  as  now,  behind  my  dark,  moist  hair. 
While  my  shut  eyes  and  cheek  were  press'd  within 
The  folded  depth  of  her  life-breathing  bosom ; 
But  not  as  now,  since  I  am  made  the  wind 
Which  feils  beneath  the  music  that  I  bear 
Of  thy  most  wordless  converse ;  since  dissolved 
Into  the  sense  with  which  love  talks,  my  rest 
Was  troubled  and  yet  sweet ;  my  viraking  houn 
Too  fbll  of  care  and  pain. 

A8U. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes, 
And  let  me  read  diy  dreauL 

PANTHXA. 

As  I  have  said 
With  our  seaFsister  at  his  feet  I  slept 
The  mountain  mists,  condensing  at  our  voice 
Under  the  moon,  had  spread  their  snowy  flakes^ 
From  flie  keen  ice  shielding  our  linked  sleep. 
Then  two  dreams  came.    One,  I  remember  not 
But  in  the  other  his  pale  wound-wom  limbs 
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Fall  from  FtODiedieiii,  and  die  azure  ni^t 

Grew  radiant  with  the  glory  of  that  ibrm 

Which  livet  unchanged  within,  and  hia  voice  fell 

like  munc  which  makes  giddy  the  dim  brain. 

Faint  with  mtoxication  of  keen  joy : 

**  Sitter  of  her  wboee  fbotatepe  pave  the  world 

With  lovelineas — more  fiiir  than  aught  but  her, 

Whose  shadow  thou  art — lift  thine  eyes  on  me." 

I  lifted  them :  the  overpowering  light 

Of  that  immortal  shape  was  shadow*d  o'er 

By  love ;  which,  fiom  his  soft  and  flowing  limbs, 

And  passion-parted  lips,  and  keen,  &int  eyes, 

Steam*d  forth  like  vaporous  fire ;  an  atmosphere 

Which  wrapt  me  in  its  all-dissolving  power. 

As  the  warm  ether  of  the  morning  sun 

Wraps  ere  it  drinks  some  cloud  of  wandering  dem 

I  saw  not,  heard  not,  moved  not,  only  felt 

His  presence  flow  and  mingle  through  my  blood 

Till  it  became  his  life,  and  his  grew  mine. 

And  I  was  dius  absorbed,  until  it  past. 

And  like  the  vapors  when  the  sun  sinks  down. 

Gathering  again  in  drops  upon  the  pines, 

And  tremulous  as  they,  in  the  deep  night 

My  being  was  condensed ;  and  as  the  rays 

Of  thought  were  sk>wly  gather'd.  I  could  hear 

His  voice,  whose  accents  lingered  ere  they  died 

like  footMeps  of  weak  mekxiy :  thy  name 

Among  the  many  sounds  akme  I  heard 

Of  w^  might  be  articulate  i  though  still 

I  listen*d  through  the  night  when  sound  was  nooe. 

lone  waken*d  dben,  and  said  to  me : 

**  Canst  thou  divine  what  troubles  me  to-nig^t  ff 

I  always  knew  what  I  desired  before, 

Nor  ever  found  delight  to  wish  in  vain. 

But  now  I  cannot  tell  thee  what  I  seek ; 

I  know  not;  something  sweet,  since  it  u  sweet 

Even  to  desire;  it  ib  thy  sport,  folse  sister; 

Thou  hast  discover'd  some  enchantment  old, 

Whose  speUs  have  stolen  my  spirit  as  I  slept 

And  mingled  it  with  thine :  for  when  just  now 

We  kisB'd,  I  folt  within  thy  parted  lips 

The  sweet  air  that  sustam'd  me,  and  the  warmdi 

Of  die  life-blood,  for  loss  of  which  I  fiiint, 

Quiver'd  between  our  intertwining  arms." 

I  answer*d  not,  for  the  Eastern  star  grew  pale. 

But  fled  to  diee. 

ASIA. 

Thou  speakest,  but  thy  words 
Are  as  die  air :  I  feel  them  not :  Ob,  lift 
Thine  eyes,  that  I  may  read  his  written  soul ! 

PANTHXA. 

I  lift  diem,  though  they  drop  beneadi  the  load 
Of  that  they  wcrald  ezprsas :  what  canst  thou  see 
But  thine  own  fiur^  shadow  imaged  there  f 

ASIA. 

Thine  eyes  are  like  the  deep-blue,  boundleas  heaven 
Contracted  to  two  circles  underneath 
Their  long,  fine  lashes ;  dark,  for,  measureless, 
Orb  within  orb,  and  line  through  line  inwoven. 

PANTHXA. 

Why  lookest  thou  as  if  a  spirit  past  f 

ABIA. 

There  is  a  change:  beyond  their  inmost  depth 
I  see  a  shade,  a  shape :  *tis  He,  arra/d 
In  the  soft  light  of  his  own  smUes,  which  spiead 
like  HMliaiioe  from  the  ckNid-farrounded  room. 


Prometheus,  it  is  thine !  depart  not  yet ! 

Say  not  those  smiles  that  we  diall  meet  agam 

Within  that  bright  pavilion  which  their  beams 

Shall  build  on  die  waste  world  7  The  dream  is  told 

What  shape  is  that  between  us  f  Its  rude  hair 

Roughens  the  wind  that  lifts  it,  its  regard 

Is  wild  and  quick,  yet  *tis  a  thing  of  air. 

For  through  its  gray  robe  gleams  die  golden  dew 

Whose  Stan  the  noon  has  quench'd  not. 


FoOow!  FoUow! 

PAHTHXA. 

It  is  mine  Other  dream. 


It  disappears. 

PAMTHXA. 

It  passes  now  into  my  mind.    Medioaght 
As  we  sate  here,  the  flower4nfolding  buds 
Burst  on  yon  lightning-blasted  almond-tree. 
When  srnft  ftom  the  white  Scythian  wildernes 
A  wind  swept  forth  wrinkling  die  Eardi  widi  finsc 
I  look'd,  and  all  die  blossoms  were  blown  down; 
But  on  each  leaf  was  stamp'd,  aa  the  bhM  beUs 
Of  Hyadndi  tell  ApoUo^s  written  grie^ 
O,  foUow,  foUow ! 


As  you  speak,  your  words 
Fill,  pause  by  pause,  my  own  forgotten  sleep 
With  shapes.   Methought  among  the  lawns  together 
We  wander'd,  underneath  the  young  gray  dawn. 
And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountain! 
Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind ; 
And  the  white  dew  on  the  new-bladed  grass. 
Just  piercing  the  dark  earth,  hung  silently ; 
And  there  was  more  which  I  remember  not : 
But  on  the  shadows  of  the  morning  clouds, 
Athwart  the  purple  mountain  slope,  was  written. 
Follow,  O,  follow  !    As  they  vanish'd  by, 
And  on  each  herb,  ftom  which  Heaven's  dew  had 

follen. 
The  like  was  stamp'd,  as  with  a  withering  fire. 
A  wind  arose  among  the  pines :  it  shook 
Hie  dinging  music  ftom  their  boughs,  and  dien 
Low,  sweet,  fiiint  sounds,  like  the  forewell  ofgfaosH 
Were  heard :  Oh,  follow,  follow,  follow  me ! 
And  then  I  said ;  **  Panthea.  look  on  me." 
But  in  the  depth  of  those  beloved  eyes 
Still  I  saw,  follow,  follow  !- 

XCHO. 

Follow,  fiiUow! 

PAIITBXA. 

The  crags,  this  dear  spring  morning,  mo^  oar 

voices, 
As  diey  were  spirit-tongued. 

ASIA. 

It  isaomo  beiog 
Around  die  crags.    What  fine  dear  sounds!  0^  Uit* 

XOHOXB  (wMem). 
Echoes  we:  listen! 
We  cannot  stay : 
As  deW'Stars  gliMen 
Then  fode  away— 
Chfld  of  Ocean! 
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Huk!  flpjiilg,  speak.    The  liquid  reepomee 
Of  their  atrial  fonguee  yet  aoond. 


I] 


ICHOIS. 

O,  follow,  follow. 
As  oar  voioe  reoededi 

Thiongh  the  caTeim  hollow. 
Where  the  forett  ipraadeth; 

O,  follow,  follow! 

Thioogfa  the  cavem  hollow, 
Aa  the  aong  floats  thoa  punue, 
Where  the  wild  bee  never  flew, 
Thfoogh  the  noontide  darkness  deep, 
Bjr  the  odor^Mvathing  sleep 
Of  Adnt  nightpfloweiB,  and  the  wavea 
At  the  fountain-lighted  caves, 
While  our  music,  wild  and  sweet. 
Mocks  thy  gently  foiling  feet. 
Child  of  Ocean ! 

ASIA. 

Sisll  we  pmsoe  the  sound  f  It  grows  more  foint 
And  distant 

PAIITHBA. 

List!  the  strain  floala  nearer  now 

XCBOIS. 

In  the  world  unknown 
Sleeps  a  voice  unspoken; 

By  thy  step  alone 
Can  its  rest  be  broken ; 
ChiUof  Oeean! 


Bnr  Ae  nolea  sink  upon  the  ebbing  wind ! 

BOHOIS. 

0,foUow,folk>w! 

Through  the  caveins  hoHow, 
As  die  song  floals  thoa  pvoue. 
By  the  w<widknd  noontide  dew; 
^  the  fetms,  lakea,  and  foantaras, 
Through  the  nanj^folded  mountains ; 
To  die  rents,  and  gnlfo,  and  chasms. 
Where  the  Earth  reposed  fiom  i 
On  the  day  when  He  and  thou 
Fsrted,  to  commingle  now; 
Child  <tf  Ocean! 


Coma,  sweet  Fluithea/  link  thy  hand  in 
And  foUow,  ere  the  voieiBs  fode  away. 


SCENE  n. 


A  Fhntl^  tutemingled  wUk  Rodts  ani  Cawnu.  Asu 
sad  Paiitrka  pau  into  it  7W  yoimg  Fnau  are 
mttmg  om  a  Rock,  UtleniMg 

■nncHORus  i.  or  spmrs. 

Thm  path  through  which  that  lovely  twain 

Have  past,  by  cedar,  pine,  and  yew, 

And  each  dark  tree  that  ever  grew, 

Is  eurtain'd  out  from  Heaven's  wide  blua ; 

2S 


Nor  sm,  nor  moon,  nor  wind,  nor  rsin. 
Can  pierce  its  interwoven  bowers, 
Nor  aoght,  save  where  some  cloud  of  dew, 
Drilled  along  the  earth-creeping  breese. 
Between  the  trunks  of  the  hoar  trees, 

Hangs  each  a  pearl  in  die  pale  flowers 
Of  .the  green  laurel,  blown  anew ; 
And  bends,  and  then  fodes  silendy, 
One  firail  and  foir  anemone: 
Or  when  some  star  of  many  a,one 
That  climbs  and  wanden  through  steep  nighl» 
Has  found  the  cleft  through  which  alone 
Beams  foil  fiom  high  those  depths  upon 
Ere  it  is  borne  away,  away, 
By  the  swiA  Heavens  that  cannot  stay. 
It  scattefs  drops  of  golden  light, 
Like  lines  of  rain  that  ne'er  unite : 
And  the  gloom  divine  is  all  around ;    ' 
And  underneath  is  (he  moay  ground. 

snnoHORus  n. 

There  the  voluptuous  nightingales. 

Are  awake  through  all  the  broad  noonday. 

When  one  with  bliss  or  sadness  foils. 

And  through  the  windless  ivy-boughs. 
Sick  with  sweet  love,  droops  dying  away 

On  its  mate's  music-panting  bosom; 

Another  fiom  the  swinging  Mossom, 

Watching  to  catch  the  languid  close 
Of  the  last  strain,  then  lifts  on  high 
The  vrings  of  the  weak  mek)dy, 

Till  some  new  strain  of  feeling  bear 
The  song,  and  all  the  woods  are  mute ; 

When  there  is  heard  through  the  dim  air 

Hie  rush  of  wings,  and  rising  there 
Like  many  a  lake-surrounding  flnle, 

Sounds  oveiitow  the  Ustener'a  bndn 

So  sweet,  that  joy  is  almost  pain. 

SEKlCHORtTS  I. 

Hiere  those  enchanted  eddies  play 
Of  echoes,  mosio-tongued,  which  draw. 
By  Demogorgon's  mighty  law, 
With  melting  rapture,  or  sweet  awe. 

All  spirits  on  that  secret  way; 
As  inland  boats  are  driven  to  Ocean 

Down  streams  made  strong  with  mountain-thaw  * 
And  first  there  comes  a  gentle  sound 
To  those  in  talk  or  slumber  bound. 
And  wakes  die  destined  soft  emotion. 

Attracts,  impels  them :  those  who  saw 
Say  fiom  the  breathing  earth  behkid 
There  streams  a  plume-uplifting  whid 

Which  drives  them  on  their  path,  while  they 
Believe  their  own  8^%ift  wings  and  feet 

Tlie  sweet  desires  within  obey: 

And  so  they  float  upon  their  way. 

Until,  still  sweet,  but  loud  and  strong, 

llie  storm  of  sound  is  driven  along, 
Suck'd  up  and  hurrying  as  they  fleet 
Behind,  its  gathering  bUIows  meet. 

And  to  the  fotal  mountain  bear 

Like  clouds  amid  the  yielding  air. 

FIRST  FAUN. 

Canst  thoa  imagine  where  those  spirits  tive 

'"oogle 
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Which  make  such  delicate  monc  in  the  woodaf 
We  hauDt  within  the  least  frequented  caves 
And  closest  oorerts,  and  we  know  these  wilds, 
Yet  never  meet  them,  though  we  hear  them  oft: 
Where  may  they  hide  themselves  ?     , 

SECOND  FAUN. 

Tis  hard  to  ten 
I  have  heard  those  more  skilled  m  spirits  say, 
The  bubbles,  which  enchantment  of  the  sun 
Suckn  from  the  pale  faint  water>flower8  that  pave 
The  oozy  bottom  of  clear  lakes  and  pools. 
Are  the  pavilions  where  such  dwell  and  float 
Under  the  green  and  golden  atmosphere 
Which  noontide  kindles  through  the  woven  leaves ; 
And  when  these  burst,  and  the  thin  fiery  air. 
The  which  they  breathed  within  those  lucent  domes. 
Ascends  to  flow  like  meteors  through  the  night. 
They  ride  on  them,  and  rein  their  headlong  speed. 
And  bow  their  burning  crests,  and  glide  in  fire 
Under  the  waters  of  the  earth  again. 

FimST    FAUN. 

[f  such  live  thus,  have  others  other  lives. 
Under  pink  blossoms  or  within  the  beUs 
Of  meaidow  flowers,  or  folded  violets  deep, 
Or  on  their  dying  odon,  when  they  die. 
Or  on  the  sunlight  of  the  sphered  dew  ? 

8B00ND  FAUN. 

Ay,  many  more  which  vre  nuy  well  divine. 
But  should  we  stay  to  speak,  noontide  would  come. 
And  thwart  Silepus  find  his  goats  undrawn. 
And  grudge  to  sing  those  wise  and  lovely  songs 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  God,  and  Chaos  old. 
And  Love,  and  the  cham'd  Titan's  woful  dooms, 
An4  how  he  shall  be  loosed,  and  make  the  eaiih 
One  brotherhood  :  delightful  strains  which  cheer 
Our  solitary  twiUghts,  and  which  chaim 
To  silence  the  unenvying  nightingales. 


SCENE  m. 


A  Pwmcle  of  Rodt  among  Momntaifu.  Asia  ontf 
Panthsa. 

PANTREA. 

Hither  the  sound  has  borne  us— to  the  realm 

Of  Demogorgon,  and  the  mighty  portal. 

Like  a  volcano's  meteor-breathing  chann. 

Whence  the  oracular  vapor  is  hurl'd  up 

Which  lonely  men  drink  wandering  in  their  youth, 

And  call  truth,  virtue,  love,  genius,  or  joy. 

That  maddening  wine  of  life,  whose  dregs  they  drun 

To  deep  intoxication ;  and  uplift. 

Like  Manads  who  cry  loud,  Evoe!  Evoe! 

The  voice  which  is  contagion  to  the  world. 

ASIA. 

Fit  throne  for  such  a  Power !  Magnificent ! 
How  glorious  art  thou.  Earth '  And  if  thou  be 
The  shadow  of  some  spirit  lovelier  still. 
Though  evil  stain  its  work,  and  it  should  be 
Like  its  creation,  weak  yet  beautiful, 
I  could  fall  down  and  worship  that  and  thee. 
Even  now  my  heart  adoreth :  Wonderfhl ! 
Look,  sister,  ere  the  vapor  dim  thy  brain : 
Beneadi  is  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist. 
As  a  lake,  paving  in  the  rooming  sky. 
With  azure  waves  which  burst  in  silver  light, 
Some  Indian  vale    Behold  it,  rolling  on 


Under  the  curdling  winds,  and  islsnriing 
The  peak  whereon  we  stand,  midway,  aroond, 
Encinctured  by  the  dark  and  bkioming  foresto, 
Dim  twilight-lawns,  and  stream-illumined  cstsi^ 
And  wind'enchanted  shapes  of  wandering  misi; 
And  &r  on  high  the  keen  sky-cleaving  mounlaiv 
From  icy  spires  of  sunlike  radiance  fling 
The  dawn,  as  lifled  Ocean's  dazzling  spny. 
From  some  Atlantic  islet  scatter'd  up. 
Spangles  the  wind  with  lamp-like  water-dropi. 
The  vale  is  girdled  with  their  walls,  a  howl 
Of  cataracts  from  dieb'  thaw-cloven  ravines 
Satiates  the  listening  wind,  oonlinooos,  vast, 
Awful  as  silence.    Hark!  the  rushing  snow! 
The  sun-awaken'd  avalanche !  whose  mssi. 
Thrice  sifled  by  the  storm,  had  gather'd  thsre 
Flake  af^er  flake,  in  Heaven-defying  minds 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  grsst  tnlAi 
Is  loosen'd,  and  the  nations  echo  round. 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mftnniaina  qow . 

PANTHKA. 

Look  how  the  gusty  sea  of  mist  is  breaking 
In  crimson  foam,  even  at  our  feet!  it  risss 
As  Ocean  at  the  enchantment  of  die  mooo 
Round  foodless  men  wreck'd  on  some  oosy  isls^ 

ASIA. 

The  fragments  of  the  cloud  are  scatter'd  up; 
The  wind  that  lifb  them  disentwines  my  hsir; 
Its  billows  now  sweep  o'er  mine  eyes ;  my  bnia 
Grows  dizzy ;  I  see  thin  shapes  within  the  miit. 

PANTHKA. 

A  countenance  with  beckoning  smfles:  flieie  bvni 
An  azure  fire  within  its  golden  locks! 
Another  and  another:  hark!  they  speak! 


SONG  OF  spum. 
To  the  deep,  to  the  deep^ 
Down,  down! 
Through  the  shade  of  sleep, 
Through  the  cloudy  strife 
Of  Death  and  of  life; 
Through  the  veil  and  the  bar 
Of  things  whidi  seem  and  are, 
Even  to  the  steps  of  the  ranoiei 
Down,  downl 

While  the  sound  whirls  around, 
Down,  down! 

As  the  fawn  dnws  the  hound. 

As  the  lightning  the  vapor, 

A9  a  weak  moth  the  taper ; 

Death,  despair;  knre,  sorrow; 

Time  both ;  to-day,  to-morrow; 

As  steel  obeys  the  spirit  of  the 
Down,  down! 


Through  the  groy,  void  abym, 

Down,  down! 
Where  the  air  is  no  prism. 
And  the  moon  and  stars  are  not, 
And  the  cavern-crags  wear  not 
The  radiance  of  Heaven, 
Nor  the  gkxMU  to  Earth  given. 
Where  there  is  one  pervading,  000 
Down,  down ! 
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In  die  depth  of  the  deep 

Down,  down! 
like  Teil'd  lightning  asleep,  , 

like  the  ipaik  noned  in  emboi, 
The  last  look  Love  rememben, 
like  a  diamond,  which  ihinea 
On  the  dark  wealth  of  mines, 
A  spell  is  treasored  but  for  diee  ak»e. 

Down,  down! 

We  baye  bound  thee,  we  guide  thee : 

Down,  down ! 
Widi  the  bright  form  beside  diee ; 
Resist  not  the  weakness, 
Such  strength  is  in  meekness 
That  the  Eternal,  the  Immortal, 
Must  unloose  through  life's  portal 
The   snake-like  Doom  coil'd  undemeadi 
duone 

Bjr  diat  akme. 


SCENE  IV. 


TV  Cow  tf  Dbmoooeoon,  Asia  ontf  Pantrka. 

PANTBKA. 

What  Tetled  form  sits  on  that  ebon  throne  T 

ASIA. 

Tb  Teil  has  follen. 

PANTHIA. 

I  see  a  mighty  darkness 
FOfing  the  seat  of  power,  and  rays  of  gloom 
Dtrt  round,  as  light  (rom  the  meridian  sun, 
Ungued  npon  and  shapeless ;  neiUier  limb. 
Nor  form,  nnr  outline ;  yet  we  feel  it  is 
A  hiring  Spirit 

DZMOOOROON. 

Ask  what  diou  wonldst  know. 


What  canst 


Who 


ASIA. 

Uumtellf 

DXMOaOROON. 

All  things  thou  darest  demand. 

ASIA. 

die  living  world  ? 

DKMOGORGON. 

God. 


Who  made  aD 
That  it  oootainsT  thought,  passion,  reason,  will. 


DEMOOOKGON. 

God:  Almighty  God. 

ASIA. 

Whomadethat  sense  which,  when  the  winds  of  spring 

In  rarest  visitation,  or  the  voice 

Of  one  beloved  heard  in  jrouth  alone, 

Fills  the  foint  eyes  with  foiling  tears  which  dim 

The  radiant  boks  of  nnbewailing  flowers, 

And  leaves  this  peopled  earth  a  solitude 

When  it  returns  no  more  f 

DmOOOEOON. 

Merciful  God. 

AHA. 

And  who  made  terror,  madness,  crime,  remorse, 
Whidi  ikom  die  hnks  of  die  great  chain  of  dnnp, 
To  every  thought  widiin  the  mind  of  man 


Sway  and  drag  heavily,  and  eadi  one  reeb 
Under  the  kiad  towards  the  pit  of  deadi ; 
Abandon*d  hope,  and  love  that  turns  to  hate ; 
And  self-contempt,  bitterer  to  drink  dian  blood ; 
Pain,  whose  unheeding  and  fomiliar  speech 
Is  howling,  and  keen  shrieks,  day  after  day ; 
And  Hell,  or  die  sharp  fear  of  Hellf 


DUCOOOBOON. 


Heieigni. 


Utter  his  name :  a  world  pinmg  ui  pain 

Asks  but  his  name :  cusses  shall  drag  him  down 


He  reigns. 


DKMOOORGON. 
ASIA. 

I  feel,  I  know  it:  whof 

DKMOOOBOON. 


He 


Who  reigns  f  There  was  the  Heaven  and  Eaidi  at 

first. 
And  light  and  Love ;  then  Saturn,  from  whose  diroiM 
Time  fell,  an  envious  shadow :  such  the  state 
Of  the  earth's  primal  spirits  beneath  his  sway. 
As  the  calm  joy  of  flowers  and  Uving  leaves 
Before  the  wind  or  sun  has  withered  them 
And  semi-vital  worms ;  but  he  refiised 
The  birthright  of  their  being,  knowledge,  power, 
Tlie  skill  which  wields  the  eleinen|s,  int  thou|^t 
Which  pierces  the  dim  universe  like  light, 
Selfempire,  and  the  migesty  of  love ; 
For  Uiirst  of  which  diey  fomted.    Then  PhneAeai 
Gave  wisdom,  which  is  strength,  to  Jupiter. 
And  with  this  law  alone,  **  Let  man  be  free,** 
Clothed  him  with  the  dominion  of  wide  Heaven. 
To  know  nor  foith,  nor  love,  nor  law ;  to  be 
Omnipotent  but  friendless,  is  to  reign ; 
And  Jove  now  reignM ;  for  on  the  race  of  man 
First  fomine  and  then  toil,  and  then  disease, 
Strifo,  wounds,  and  ghastly  death  unseen  before, 
Fell ;  and  the  unseasonable  seasons  drove. 
With  alternating  shails  of  frost  and  fira. 
Their  shelteriess,  pale  tribes  to  mountain  caves: 
And  in  their  desert  hearts  fierce  wants  he  sent. 
And  mad  disquietudes,  and  shadows  idle 
Of  unreal  good,  which  levied  mutual  war. 
So  ruining  die  lair  wherein  they  imged. 
Prometheus  saw,  and  waked  the  legion*d  hopes 
Which  sleep  within  folded  Elysian  flowers. 
Nepenthe,  Moly,  Amaranth,  fodeless  blooms. 
That  they  might  hide  with  thin  and  rainbow  wings 
The  shape  of  Death ;  and  Love  he  sent  to  bind 
The  disunited  tendrils  of  diat  vine 
Which  bears  the  wine  of  life,  the  human  heart; 
And  he  tamed  fire,  which,  like  soom  beast  of  prey, 
Moet  terrible,  but  lovely,  play'd  beneath 
The  frown  of  man ;  and  tortoured  to  his  will 
Iron  and  gold,  the  slaves  and  signs  of  power. 
And  gems  and  poisons,  and  all  subtlest  forms 
Hidden  beneath  the  mountains  and  the  waves. 
He  gave  man  speech,  and  speech  created  thou|^t. 
Which  is  the  measure  of  the  univeise ; 
And  Science  struck  the  thrones  of  earth  and  heavei^ 
Which  shook  but  fell  not ;  and  the  harmonious  i 
Ponr'd  itwlf  forth  in  all-prophetic  song; 
And  musie  lifted  up  the  listening  spirit 
Until  it  walk'd,  exempt  from  mortal  care, 
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Godlike.  o*«r  the  cImt  bilWwt  of  sweat  loiiiid; 

And  human  haoda  fint  mknick'd  and  then  mock'd. 

With  moulded  limba  more  lovely  than  iti  own. 

The  hwBaa  fom,  till  marble  grew  divine; 

And  roothen,  ga>u>8r  Aiank  the  love  men  aae 

Reflected  in  thaiff  race,  behold,  and  perah. 

lie  told  the  hidden  power  of  herfaa  and  tprin^ 

And  Dkene  drank  and  slept  Death  grew  like  sleep. 

He  taught  the  implicated  orbits  woven 

Of  the  wide-wandering  stan;  and  how  the  son 

Changes  his  hiir»  and  by  what  secret  spell  * 

The  pale  moon  is  ffansierm'd,  when  her  btoad  efe 

Gaxea  not  on  the  interlnnar  sea : 

He  taught  to  rule,  as  life  directs  the  limbs, 

The  lempestrwinged  chariots  of  the  Ocean, 

And  the  Celt  knew  the  Indian.    Cities  then 

Were  built,  and  through  their  snow-like  columns  flow'd 

The  warm  winds,  and  the  azure  ether  shone, 

And  the  blue  sea  and  shadowy  hills  were  seen. 

Such,  the  alleviations  of  his  state, 

Prometheus  gave  to  man,  for  which  he  hangs 

Withefing  in  destined  pain :  but  who  raiili  down 

Evil,  the  immedicable  phigue,  which,  while 

Man  kwks  on  his  creation  like  a  God 

And  sees  that  it  ii  glorioos,  drives  him  on 

The  wreck  of  his  own  will,  the  soom  of  earth, 

The  outcMt,  the  abandooU  the  alooe  t 

Not  Jove:  whUe  yet  his  fiown  shook  heaven,  my 

when 
His  advecmy  from  adamantine  chains 
Cursed  him,  he  treoibled  like  a  skve.    Declare 
Who  w  his  master  ?   Is  he  too  a  slave! 

DBMOOOAGON. 

AQ  spirits  are  enslaved  which  serve  things  evil : 
Thou  knowest  if  Jupiter  be  such  or  no. 

ASIA. 

Whom  caUed'st  dioa  God  f 

DIMOOORGON. 

I  spoke  but  as  ye  qieak. 
For  Jove  is  die  supreme  of  living  things. 

AUA. 

Who  is  the  master  of  ihe  slave  ? 

MMOGoaaoN. 

If  the  abysm 
Could  vonsit  forth  its  secrets — Bat  a  voice 
Is  wanting,  the  deep  troth  is  imageless ; 
For  what  wooM  it  avail  to  bid  thee  gase 
On  the  revolving  work!  f   What  to  bid  speak 
Fate,  Tinie,OccasM)n,  Chance  and  Change  ?  To  these 
All  things  are  solgect  but  eternal  Love. 

ASIA. 

So  much  I  ask'd  before,  and  my  heart  gave 
The  response  then  hast  given ;  and  of  such  tmdis 
Each  to  itself  most  be  the  oracle. 
One  more  demand ;  and  do  thou  answer  me 
As  my  own  soul  wouM  answer,  did  it  know 
That  which  I  ask.    Prometheus  shall  arise 
Henceforth  the  sun  of  this  rejoicing  world : 
When  shall  the  destined  hoor  arrive? 


DKMOOOROOfr. 


Behold! 


The  rocks  are  cbven,  and  through  the  purple  night 
I  aee  cars  drawn  by  rainbow-winged  steeds 
Which  trample  die  dim  winds :  in  each  thefe 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer  urging  their  flight 
Soma  look  behind,  as  fiends  pursued  them  there. 


And  yet  I  seenoshapea  bat  dwkeaoslBis; 
Others,  with  burning  eyes,  lean  but,  and  driiik 
With  eager  lips  the  wiiid  of  their  own  speed. 
As  if  the  tbSng  they  loved  fled  on  befoa. 
And  now,  even  now,  they  dasp'd  it   TMr  kn^ 

k»cks 
Stream  like  a  comefs  flashing  hair:  tk&y  all 
Sweep  onwaid. 

l>SMOaOBGOR. 

These  are  the  hnmoilal  fbma, 
Of  whom  tboa  didst  demand.   One  wails  ftr  ihse. 

ASIA. 

A  spirit  widi  a  dreadful  countenance 
Checks  its  dark  chariot  by  the  craggy  gul£ 
Unlike  thy  brethren,  ghastly  charioteer, 
Whoartthou?  Whither  wouldstthoo  bear  me!  Spsik! 

spiKn. 
I  am  the  shadow  of  a  destiny 
More  dread  than  is  my  aspect :  ere  yen  planet 
Has  set,  the  darkness  which  ascends  widi  me 
Shall  wrap  in  lasting  night  heaven's  kinglesi  dmoa 


What 


thou? 


PAlfTHXA. 

That  tanible  ahadow 
Up  from  its  throne,  as  msy  the  lurid  sneka 
Of  earthqoake-ruin'd  cities  o*er  the  sea. 
Lo!  it  ascends  the  oar;  the  coursers  fly 
Terrified :  watch  its  path  among  the  stan 
Blackening  the  night ! 

ASIA. 

Thos  I  am  anawei'd: 


PANTHKA. 

See,  near  the  verge,  another  chariot  staya; 
An  ivory  shell  inlaid  with  crimson  fire. 
Which  comes  and  goes  within  its  scolptorad  rin 
Of  delicate  strange  tracery ;  the  yoong  spirit 
That  gukles  it  has  the  dove-like  ejrea  of  hops; 
How  its  soft  smiles  attract  the  sool !  as  li|^ 
Lures  winged  insects  through  the  Inmplfai  air. 

tPiftrr. 
My  coursers  are  fisd  with  the  hgfatnin^ 

They  drink  of  the  whiriwind's  streswi, 
And  when  die  red  morning  is  bri^t'iiing 

They  bathe  in  the  fresh  sunbeam ; 

They  have  strength  for  their  svirifhiess  I  dsn 
Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ocean. 
I  desire :  and  their  qieed  makes  ni^  kindle; 

I  fear:  they  outstrip  the  T]rphoon; 
Ere  the  cloud  piled  on  Atlas  can  dwhidle 

We  encircle  the  earth  and  the  mooa : 

We  shall  rest  from  long  labors  at  noon : 
Then  ascend  with  me,  daoghter  of  Ocean. 


SCENE  V. 


The  Car pau9m  wiikm  a  Chmdcmlke  Tbpefammt^ 
Mountain.  Asia,  Panthsa,  ami  the  Snmrr  or  tbb 
HouA. 

SPIUT. 

On  the  brink  of  the  ni^t  and  the  fiyfming 
My  ooorsers-are  wont  to  respire ; 

But  die  Earth  has  just  whiqier'd  a  wunm^ 
That  their  flight  must  be  swifier  dian  lit: 
They  shall  drink  the  hot  speed  of  T 
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llMtt  h'Mtheit  on  dietr  noetrili,  but  my  bnatfa 
WoqU  ghre  dieni  iwifter  speed. 


Alai!  it  OQ«iId  HOC. 

PANTHKA. 

Ob  Spirit !  praee,  and  tell  whence  ii  the  light 
Which  filh  the  elood  f  the  ran  it  yet  unneen. 

SPUIIT. 

The  ma  will  riie  not  until  noon.    Apbllo 
Ii  held  in  heaven  by  wonder ;  and  the  light 
Which  fflb  thia  vapor,  aa  the  aerial  hue 
Of  Ibontain-gazing  roaea  filla  the  water, 
FlowB  from  diy  mighty  auiter. 


PANnOBA. 


Tea,  I  feel— 


What  ia  it  with  thee,  riater  ?  Thou  ut  pale. 

PAMTHKA. 

How  dioa  ut  changed !  I  dare  not  look  on  thee ; 

I  feel  but  aee  diee  not    I  acarce  endure 

The  radiance  of  thy  beauty,    Some  good  change 

b  working  in  the  dements,  which  auiSer 

Hy  pceeence  thua  unveilU    The  Nereida  tell 

That  on  the  day  when  the  clear  hyaline 

Waa  cloven  at  thy  uprise,  and  thou  didst  stand 

Within  a  veined  shell,  which  floated  on 

Over  the  calm  floor  of  the.  crystal  aea. 

Among  the  Egean  isles,  and  by  the  shores 

Which  bear  thy  name ;  love,  like  the  atmoaphere 

Of  the  aon's  fire  filling  the  living  world, 

Borat  from  thee,  and  illumined  earth  and  heaven 

And  the  deep  ocean  and  the  sunless  caves 

And  all  that  dwells  within  them ;  till  grief  cast 

Edipae  upon  the  soul  from  which  it  came : 

Such  art  thou  now ;  nor  is  it  I  alone, 

lliy  aiater,  thy  companion,  thine  own  choaen  one. 

But  the  whole  world  which  seeks  thy  sympathy. 

Haareat  thou  not  aoundai*  die  air  whidi  speak  the  love 

Of  an  articulate  beingaf  Feeleat  diou  not 

The  inanimafe  winda  enamor'd  of  diee f  list! 

[IAmc. 

ASIA. 

Thy  worda  are  sweeter  dian  aught  else  but  his 
Wboae  echoea  they  are ;  yet  all  love  is  sweet. 
Given  or  returned.    Common  as  light  is  love. 
And  its  frmiliar  voice  wearies  not  ever. 
like  the  wide  heaven,  the  all'sustaining  air. 
It  makea  the  reptile  equd  to  the  God : 
They  who  inapire  it  most  are  fortunate, 
Aa  I  am  now ;  but  thoae  who  feel  it  moat 
Are  happier- alill,  after  kmg  auflfeiings, 
Aal  aball  aoon  beeome. 

PANTRBA. 

list!  Spirits, speak. 

TOIOB  (m  ike  air,  iingmgi* 

Life  of  Life !  diy  lips  enkmdle 

Widi  their  love  the  breath  between  them; 
And  diy  smiles  before  diey  dwindle 

Blake  the  cold  air  fire ;  then  acreen  them 


In  thoae  looka,  where  whoao  gazea 
Faints,  entangled  in  their  i 


Child  of  Light!  thy  lips  are  burning 
Through  the  vest  which  seems  to  hide  diem; 

Aa  die  nMliant  lines  of  morning 
Through  the  douds  ere  they  divide  them ; 

And  this  atmosphere  divinest 

Shrouds  thee  whereaoe'er  thou  ahineet 

Fair  are  others ;  none  beholds  thee. 
But  thy  vdce  sounds  low  and  tender 

like  the  feireat,  fer  it  ioMs  diee 
From  the  sight,  that  liquid  splendor, 

And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never. 

As  I  feel  now,  lost  fer  ever! 

Lamp  of  Eanh !  where'er  thou  moveat 

Its  dim  shapes  are  clad  with  brightness. 
And  the  souls  of  whom  thou  lovest 

Walk  upon  die  winds  with  lightneaa. 

Till  diey  feil,  as  I  am  fiulmg, 

Diziy,  loat,  yet  unbewailing ! 


My  aoul  ia  an  enchanted  boat. 
Which,  Uke  a  aleeping  awan,  doth  float 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing; 
And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  ait 
Beside  die  helm  conducting  it, 
Whilst  all  the  winda  with  melody  are  ringing. 
It  aeems  to  float  ever,  fer  ever. 
Upon  that  many-winding  river. 
Between  mountaina,  woods,  ab^asea, 
A  paradise  of  wilderneaaea! 
Till,  like  one  in  slumber  bound. 
Borne  to  the  ocean,  I  float  down,  around. 
Into  a  sea  profound,  of  evei^epreading  sannd  r 
Meanwhile  thy  spirit  lifla  its  pinkma 
In  music's  moat  serene  dominiona ; 
Catching  the  winda  that  fan  that  happy  heaven. 
.  And  we  aail  on,  away,  a&r. 
Without  a  course,  without  a  atar. 
But,  by  the  instinct  of  sweet  muaic  driven ; 
Till  through  Elyaian  garden  idels 
By  thee,  moat  beautiful  of  pilola. 
Where  never  mortal  pinnace  ghded. 
The  boat  of  my  desire  is  guided : 
Realms  where  the  air  we  breadie  is  love. 
Which  in  the  vrinds  on  the  waves  dod&  move. 
Harmonising  thia  eardi  with  what  we  feel  abovei 

We  have  pass'd  Age's  icy  caves, 

And  Manhood's  dark  and  tossing  wavea. 
And  Tenth's  smooth  ocean,  smiling  to  betray : 

Beyond  the  glassy  gulfe  we  flee 

Of  shadow-peopled  Infimcy, 
Through  Death  and  Birth,  to  a  diviner  day : 

A  paradiae  of  vaulted  bowera 

lit  by  downward-gazing  flowers. 

And  watery  paths  that  wind  between 

Wildernesses  calm  and  green. 
Peopled  by  abapea  too  bri^t  to  aee. 
And  reat,  having  beheld ;  aomewhat  like  thee , 
Which  walk  upon  die  aea,  and  dumt  mdodiondy* 
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SHELLEY'S  POETICAL  WOBKa 


ACTIEL 
SCENEL 

Enmn.    Jupimt  on  kis  Tkrone ;  Tmrm  aad  tke 
other  Dritift  attembtfd 

JUPITER. 

Te  OQOgregBted  powen  of  beaven,  who  share 

The  glory  and  the  ftrength  of  him  ye  terre, 

Rcijoice !  henceforth  I  am  omnipotent 

All  ehe  had  been  nibdued  to  me ;  akme 

The  loul  of  man,  like  an  unextinguith'd  fire. 

Yet  barm  towardt  heaven  with  fierce  reproach,  and 

doubt, 
And  lamentation,  and  reluctant  prayer. 
Hurling  up  inturrection,  which  might  make 
Oar  antique  empire  insecure,  though  built 
On  eldest  faith,  and  helFi  coeval,  fear ; 
And  though  my  curses  through  the  pendulous  air. 
Like  snow  on  herblen  peaks,  &1I  flake  by  flake, 
And  cling  to  it;  though  under  my  wrath^s  might 
It  climb  the  crags  of  life,  step  after  step, 
Which  wound  it,  as  ice  woundn  unsandall'd  feet. 
It  yet  remains  supreme  o*er  misery. 
Aspiring,  unrepress'd,  yet  soon  to  &11 : 
Even  now  have  I  begotten  a  strange  ^^ronder. 
That  Atal  child,  the  terror  of  the  earth. 
Who  waits  but  till  the  distant  hour  arrive. 
Bearing  from  Demogorgo^'s  \'acant  throne 
Tlie  dreadful  might  of  ever-living  limbs 
Which  clothed  that  awfbl  spirit  unbeheld. 
To  redetcend,  and  trample  out  the  s^nrk. 
P6ar  fordi  heaven's  wine,  Idsean  Ganymede, 
And  let  it  fill  the  Dedal  cups  like  fire, 
And  from  the  flower-inwoven  soil  divine 
Ye  all-triumphant  harmonies  arise. 
As  dew  from  earth  under  the  twilight  stars : 
Drink !  be  the  nectar  circling  through  your  veini 
Tlie  soul  of  joy,  ye  ever-living  Gods, 
Till  exultation  burst  in  one  vnde  voice 
Like  music  fiom  Elysian  winds. 

And  thou 
Ascend  beside  me,  veiled  in  the  light 
Of  the  desire  which  makes  thee  one  with  me, 
Thetis,  bright  image  of  eternity ! 
When  thou  didst  cry,  **  Insufferable  might ! 
God !  Spare  me !  I  sustain  not  the  quick  flames, 
The  penetrating  presence ;  all  my  being, 
TJko  him  whom  the  Numidian  seps  did  thaw 
Into  a  dew  with  poison,  is  dissolved. 
Sinking  th«>ugh  its  foundations :"  even  then 
Two  mighty  spirits,  mingling,  made  a  third 
Mightier  than  either,  which,  unbodied  now. 
Between  us  floats,  felt,  although  unbeheld. 
Waiting  the  incarnation,  which  ascends, 
(Hear  ye  the  Sunder  of  the  fieiy  wheels 
Griding  &e  winds  T)  from  Demogoigon's  throne. 
Victory !  victory !  FeeVst  thou  not,  O  world ! 
The  earthquake  of  his  chariot  thundering  up 
Oljrmposf 

[7^  Car  of  the  Hour  arrives,     Demoooroon  ds- 

tcatdt,  and  numet  towardt  the  Throne  <f  Jitpiter. 

AwAil  shape,  what  art  thou?  Speak! 

DEMOGORGON. 

Etaim^.    Demand  op  direr  name. 
Dawtiid,  and  foUow  me  down  the  abyss. 


I  am  diy  child,  as  thou  wert  Saturn's  diild; 
Mightier  than  thee :  and  we  must  dwell  t 
Henceforth  in  darkness.    lift  thy  lightnmp  not 
The  tyranny  of  heaven  none  may  retain. 
Or  reassume,  or  hold,  succeeding  thee : 
Yet  if  thoa  wilt,  as  'tis  the  destiny 
Of  trodden  worms  to  writhe  till  they  are  dead. 
Put  forth  thy  might. 

JUPITER. 

Detested  prodigy! 
Even  thus  beneath  the  deep  Titanian  prisons 
I  trample  thee !  thou  Kngerest  ? 

Mercy!  mercy! 
No  pity,  no  release,  no  respite!  Oh, 
That  dwu  wouldst  make  mine  enemy  my  judge. 
Even  whera  he  hangs,  sear'd  by  my  long  revenge 
On  Caucasus !  he  would  not  doom  me  &os. 
Gentle,  and  just,  and  dreadless,  is  he  not 
The  monarch  of  the  world  f  What  art  thou  t 
No  refuge !  no  appeal ! 

Sink  with  me  then. 
We  two  will  sink  on  the  wide  waves  of  nun. 
Even  as  a  vulture  and  a  snake  oulspent 
Drop,  twisted  in  inextricable  fight. 
Into  a  shoreless  sea.    Let  hell  unlock 
Its  mounded  oceans  of  tempestuous  fire, 
And  whelm  on  them  into  the  bottomless  void 
This  desolated  world,  and  thee,  and  me. 
The  conqueror  and  the  conquer'd,  and  the  wreck 
Of  that  for  which  they  combated. 

Ai!  Ai! 

The  elements  obey  me  not    I  sink 
Dizzily  down,  ever,  for  ever,  down. 
And,  like  a  cloud,  mine  enemy  above 
Darkens  my  foil  with  victoiy!  Ai,  Ai! 


SCENE  II. 


The  Mouth  of  a  great  river  in  the  Idaad  Aiantit- 
Ocean  if  discovered  retUning  near  the  Sken, 
Apollo  stands  betide  him 

OCEAN. 

He  fell,  thou  sa3rest,  beneath  his  cooqneiurs  fiowit 

APOLLO. 

Aye,  when  the  strifo  was  ended  which  made  dim 

The  orb  I  rule,  and  shook  the  solid  stars, 

The  terrors  of  his  eye  illumined  heaven 

With  sanguine  light,  through  the  thick  ragged  tkatt 

Of  the  victorious  darkness,  as  he  fell : 

Like  the  last  glare  of  day's  red  agony. 

Which,  from  a  rent  among  the  fiery  clouds, 

Bums  for  along  the  tempest-wrinkled  deep. 

OCEAN. 

He  sunk  to  the  abyss  ?  To  the  dark  void  f 

APOLLO. 

An  eagle  so  caught  in  some  bursting  doiid 
On  Caucasus,  his  thunder-baflied  winga 
Entangled  in  the  whirlwind,  and  his  ejres 
Which  gazed  on  the  undazzling  sun,  now  blinded 
By  the  white  lightning,  while  the  ponderous  hsil 
Beats  on  his  struggling  form,  which  sinks  at  leogdi 
Prone,  and  the  aerial  ice  clings  over  it. 

OCEAN. 

Henceforth  the  fields  of  Heaven-reflecting  sea 
Which  are  my  realm,  will  heave,  nnstain'd  wife 

blood, 
Baneadi  the  uplifting  winds,  like  plains  of  eora 
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Bmf^  bjr  dM  iamner  air;  my  itreanu  will  flow 
RooDd  mmsy  peopled  oontinentB,  and  louod 
Fortunate  ialea ;  and  from  their  glasy  thrones 
Blue  ProCem  and  hie  humid  njrmphs  shall  mark 
TV  riiadow  of  ftir  ships,  as  mortals  see 
The  floating  bark  of  the  light-laden  moon 
With  that  white  star,  its  sightless  pik>f  s  crest, 
Bome  down  the  rapid  sunset's  ebbing  sea ; 
Trseking  their  path  no  more  by  bk»d  and  groans. 
And  desolation,  and  the  mingled  voice 
Of  davery  and  command ;  but  by  the  light 
or  wave-reacted  flowers,  and  floating  odors. 
And  miMic  soft,  and  mild,  free,  gentle  voices, 
Hiat  sweetest  music,  such  as  spirits  love. 

APOLLO. 

And  I  shall  gaze  not  on  the  deeds  which  make 
Mf  mind  obscure  with  sorrow,  as  eclipse 
Darkens  the  sphere  I  guide ;  but  list,  I  hear 
1^  small,  dear,  silver  lute  of  the  young  Spirit 
Hist  ails  oo  the  morning  star. 

OCIAN. 

Thou  must  away; 
Tkf  steeds  will  pause  at  even,  till  when  fiirewell : 
The  loud  deep  odls  me  home  even  now  to  feed  it 
With  azure  calm  out  of  the  emerald  urns 
Which  stand  for  ever  full  beside  my  throne. 
Bdiold  die  Nereids  under  the  green  sea, 
"Rieir  wavering  limbs  bome  on  the  wind-like  stream, 
Hieir  white  arms  liAed  o'er  their  streaming  hair 
With  garlands  pied  and  starry  sea-flower  crowns, 
H— tinning  to  grace  their  mighty  sister's  joy. 

[A  tound  q^  axraes  i$  heard. 
It  is  the  mipastured  sea  hungering  for  calm. 
Peace,  monatar;  I  come  now.   Farewell 

APOLLO. 

Farewell. 


SCENE  m. 

PluiHCTHsna,  Hbrculks,  Ions,  the  Earth, 
Snmrra,  Asia,  ttnd  Panthka,  borne  in  the  Car  with 
the  Spmrr  or  the  Hour. 

Bmmcoimm  wMmAb  Promethhts,  wko  deeoetids, 

HERCI7LE8. 

Most  ^orious  among  spiriti !  thus  doth  strength 
IV)  wisdom,  courage,  and  long-suflfering  love. 
And  thee,  who  art  the  form  they  animate, 
r  like  a  slave. 


PROMKTHSUS. 

Thy  gentle  words 
Are  sweeter  even  than  freedom  kmg  desired 
And  long  delay'd. 

Asia,  thou  light  of  life. 
Shadow  of  beauty  unbeheld :  and  ye, 
FairaMer  njrmphs,  who  made  long  years  of  pain 
Sweet  to  remember,  through  your  love  and  care : 
Bfloecforth  we  will  not  part.   There  w  a  cave, 
AD  overgrown  with  trailing  odorous  plants, 
Wuch  curtain  out  the  day  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
And  paved  with  vemed  emerald,  and  a  fountain 
Leaps  in  the  midst  with  an  awakening  sound. 
Ftam  its  curved  roof  the  mountain's  frosen  teaia 
like  wDaw,  or  silver,  or  long  diamond  spires, 
Haag  downward,  raining  forth  a  doubtfiil  light : 
And  there  is  heard  the  ever-moving  air. 


Whispering  without  from  tree  to  tree,  and  birds. 

And  bees;  and  all  around  are  mossy  seats. 

And  the  rough  walls  are  clothed  with  long  soft  graai; 

A  simple  dwelling,  which  shall  be  our  own ; 

Where  we  will  sit  and  talk  of  time  and  change, 

As  the  world  ebbs  and  flows,  ourselves  unchanged. 

What  can  hide  man  from  mutability  t 

And  if  ye  ngh,  then  I  will  smile;  and  thou, 

lone,  shalt  chant  fragments  of  sea-music, 

Untfl  I  weep,  when  ye  shall  smile  away 

The  tears  she  brought,  which  yet  were  sweet  to  shed 

We  will  entangle  buds  and  flowers  and  beams 

Which  twinkle  on  the  fountain's  brim,  and  make 

Strange  combinations  out  of  common  things, 

Like  human  babes  in  their  brief  innocence ; 

And  we  will  search,  with  looks  and  words  of  love 

For  hidden  thoughts,  each  lovelier  than  the  last. 

Our  unexhausted  spirits ;  aiKl  like  lutes 

Touch'd  by  the  skill  of  the  enamor'd  Wind, 

Weave  harmonies  divine,  yet  ever  new, 

From  difieronce  sweet  where  discord  cannot  be ; 

And  hither  come,  sped  on  the  charmed  winds. 

Which  meet  from  all  the  points  of  Heaven,  as  bees 

From  every  flower  aerial  Eiuia  feeds. 

At  their  known  island-homes  in  Himera, 

The  echoes  of  the  human  world,  which  tell 

Of  the  low  voice  of  love,  almost  unheard, 

And  dove-eyed  pity's  murmur'd  pain,  and  music. 

Itself  the  echo  of  the  heart,  and  all    • 

That  tempers  or  improves  man's  life,  now  free ; 

And  lovely  apparitions,  dim  at  first. 

Then  radiant,  as  the  mind,  arising  bright 

From  the  embrace  of  beauty,  whence  the  forma 

Of  which  these  are  the  phantoms,  casts  on  them 

The  gather'd  nys  which  are  reality. 

Shall  visit  us,  the  progeny  immortal 

Of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  wrapt  Poesy, 

And  arts,  though  unimagined,  yet  to  be. 

The  wandering  voices  and  the  shadows  these 

Of  all  that  man  becomes,  the  mediaton 

Of  that  best  worship  love,  by  him  and  us 

Given  and  retura'd ;  swift  shapes  and  sounds,  which 

grow 
More  fidr  and  soft  as  man  grows  wise  and  kind. 
And  veil  by  veil,  evil  and  error  foil : 
Such  virtue  has  the  cave  and  place  aroimd. 

[Turning  to  the  Spirit  op  thx  Hoim. 
For  thee,  foir  Spirit,  one  toil  remains.    lone. 
Give  her  that  curved  shell,  which  Proteus  old 
Made  Asia's  nupdal  boon,  breathing  within  it 
A  voice  to  be  accompUsh'd,  and  which  thou 
Didst  hide  in  grass  under  the  hollow  rock^ 

lONK. 

Thou  most  desired  Hour,  more  loved  and  lovely 
Than  all  thy  sisters,  this  is  the  mystic  shell; 
See  the  pale  asure  fodmg  into  silver 
lining  it  with  a  soft  yet  glowing  light : 
Looks  it  not  like  lull'd  music  sleephig  there  ? 

ipirit. 
It  aeems  in  truth  die  frirest  shell  of  Ocean : 
Its  sound  must  be  at  once  both  sweet  and  itrngiai 

prombtheui. 
Go,  bome  over  the  cities  of  mankind 
On  whirlwind-footed  oouisers:  ooce  again 
Ontspeed  the  sun  around  the  orbed  world ; 
And  as  thy  chariot  deaves  the  kindling  air, 
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nioa  breathe  into  the  inany4olded  ■hell, 
Looaening  ilB  mif^ily  mwic ;  it  ihall  W 
Ai  thunder  mingled  with  deer  echoes :  then 
Return ;  end  thou  ehalt  dwell  bende  our  caTO. 
And  thou,  O,  Mother  Earth  !— 

THE  KABTH. 

I  hear,  I  feel; 
Thy  lipe  are  oo  me,  and  thy  touch  runa  down 
Even  to  the  adamantine  central  gloom 
Along  theae  marble  nerves;  *tifl  life,  'tis  joy. 
And  through  my  withered,  old,  and  icy  frame 
The  warmth  of  an  immortal  youth  shoots  down 
Circling.    Uenceibrth  the  many  children  fair 
Folded  in  my  sustaining  arms ;  all  plants, 
And  creeping  forms,  and  insects  rainbow-wing'd, 
And  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fish,  and  human  shapes, 
Which  drew  disease  and  pain  from  my  wan  bosom. 
Draining  the  poison  of  despair,  shall  take 
And  interchange  sweet  nutriment ;  to  me 
Shall  they  become  like  sister^mtelopes 
By  one  fiur  dam,  snow-white  and  swift  as  wind, 
Nuned  among  lilies  near  a  brimming  stream. 
The  dew-mists  of  my  sunless  sleep  shall  float 
Under  the  stars  like  bakn:  night-fokied  flowers 
Shall  suck  unwitting  hues  in  their  repose : 
And  men  and  beasts  in  happy  dreams  shall  gather 
Strength  for  the  coming  day,  and  all  its  joy : 
And  death  shall  be  the  last  embrace  of  faier 
Who  takes  the  life  she  gave,  even  as  a  mother 
Folding  her  child,  says,  **  Leave  me  not  again." 


Oh,  modier !  wherefore  speak  the  name  of  death  ? 
Cease  diey  to  love,  and  move,  and  breathe,  and  speak, 
Who  diet 

THE  EARTH. 

It  would  avail  not  to  reply: 
Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known 
But  to  the  unoommunicating  de«d. 
Deadi  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life : 
They  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted :  and  meanwhile 
In  mild  variety  the  seasons  mild 
With  rainbow-skirted  showers,  and  odorous  winds, 
And  long  blue  meteors  cleansing  the  dull  night. 
And  the  life-kindling  shafts  of  the  keen  sun's 
All-piercing  bow,  and  the  dew-mingled  rain 
Of  the  calm  moonbeams,  a  soft  influence  mikl. 
Shall  clothe  the  foresti  and  the  fields,  ay,  evoi 
The  crag-built  deserts  of  the  barren  deep, 
With  ever-living  leaves,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
And  thoA  There  is  a  cavern  where  my  spirit 
Was  panted  forth  in  anguish  whilst  thy  pain 
Made  my  heart  mad,  and  those  that  did  inhale  it 
Became  mad  too,  and  built  a  temple  there, 
And  spoke,  and  were  oracular,  and  lured 
The  erring  nations  round  to  mutual  war, 
And  iaithleai  faith,  such  as  Jove  kept  with  thee ; 
Which  breath  now  rises,  as  amongst  tall  weeds 
A  vralet's  exhalation,  and  it  fills 
With  a  seraner  light  and  ennmaa  air 
Ihtanse,  yet  soft  the  rocks  and  woods  around ; 
It  feeds  die  quick  growth  of  the  serpent  vine. 
And  the  dark-link'd  hry  tangling  wild, 
And  budding,  blown,  or  odor^ided  bkjoms 
Whidi  atar  the  winds  with  points  of  ookir'd  light. 
As  diey  nin  Ihiovgh  them,  and  bright  goldeo  globea 
Of  ink,  «H|Mided  kk  tbair  own  gieeii  HoaveB, 


And  through  their  veined  laavea  and  i 
The  flowers  whoae  purple  and  translodd  b»wli 
Stand  ever  mantling  with  aerial  dew. 
The  drink  of  spirits :  and  it  oirdea  rouiid. 
Like  the  aoft  waving  wings  of  noonday  drauHk 
Inspiring  calm  and  happy  thougfaia,  UIm  mine. 
Now  than  art  thoa  lertored.   Thia  eave  ia  thine. 
Ariae!  Appear  I 

[A  Spikit  fuef  m  Ike  kkemM  efa  wimgti  ddi 
Thia  is  my  torch-bearer; 
Who  let  his  lamp  out  in  old  time  with  gasing 
On  eyes  from  which  he  kindled  it  anew 
With  love,  which  is  as  fire,  sweet  daughter  nine, 
For  such  is  that  within  thine  own.    Run,  waywvd, 
And  guide  this  company  beyond  the  peak 
Of  Bacchic  Nysa,  Msenad-haunted  ""'"TlBn, 
And  beyond  Indus  and  its  tribute  riveia, 
Trampling  the  torrent  streams  and  glassy  Uee 
With  feet  unwet,  unwearied,  undelaying, 
And  up  the  green  ravine,  across  the  vale^ 
Beside  the  windless  and  crystalline  pool. 
Where  ever  lies,  on  uneruing  waves, 
The  image  of  a  temple,  built  above, 
Diatinct  with  column,  arch,  and  ardutrave. 
And  palm-like  capital,  and  over-wrought. 
And  popolooa  moat  with  living  imagery, 
Praxiteleen  ahapea,  whoae  marble  smiles 
Fill  the  hush'd  air  with  everiasiing  lote. 
It  is  deserted  now,  but  once  it  bore 
Thy  naitie,  Prometheus ;  there  the  emnlooa  youths 
Bore  to  thy  honor  through  the  divine  gloom 
The  lamp  which  was  thine  emblem ;  even  aa  i 
Who  bear  die  untransmitted  torch  of  hope 
Into  the  grave,  across  the  night  of  life. 
As  thou  hast  borne  it  moat  triumphantly 
To  this  for  goal  of  Time.    Depart,  fareweR 
Beside  that  temple  b  the  destined  cave. 


SCENE  IV. 


A  FcruL  In  the  hack-grmmd  a  Cote,  PEOMsmDi^ 
Asia,  Panthea,  Ione,  and  tie  Snarr  or  m 
Earth. 

IONE. 

Sister,  it  is  not  earthly :  how  it  glides 
Uiuier  the  leaves!  how  on  its  head  there  bums 
A  light,  like  a  green  star,  whose  emerald  beams 
Are  twined  with  its  fair  hair!  how,  as  it  moves. 
The  splendor  drops  in  flakes  upon  the  grass ! 
Knowest  thou  it  f 

panthea. 
It  is  the  delicate  spirit 
That  guides  the  earth  through  Heaven.    From  afar 
The  populous  constellations  call  that  light 
The  loveliest  of  the  planets ;  and  sometimes 
It  floats  along  the  spray  of  the  salt  sea. 
Or  makes  its  chariot  of  a  foggy  cloud. 
Or  walks  through  fields  or  cities  while  men  sleeps 
Or  o'er  the  mountain-tops,  or  down  the  riven. 
Or  through  the  green  waste  wilderness,  as  now 
Wondering  at  all  it  sees.    Before  Jove  reign'd. 
It  loved  our  sister  Asia,  and  it  came 
Each  leisure  hour  to  drink  the  liquid  light 
Ont  of  her  eyes,  for  which  it  said  it  thirsted 
As  one  bit  by  a  dipaas,  and  with  her 
It  made  iti  chiMish  confidence,  and  told  her 
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AO  U  hid  known  or  teen,  ftr  it  mw  much, 
Yet  kflf  iMson'd  wlmt  it  mw{  and  omll'd  her. 
For  whence  it  tprung  it  knew  not,  nor  do  I, 
Modwr,  deer  mother. 

TBI  irUUT  OF  TBI  BA&TH  {nOOOMg  tO  ASIA). 

Mother,  dearest  mother ; 
Uxf  I  then  talk  widi  thee  aa  I  waa  wontf 
M17 1  then  hide  my  eyea  in  thy  loft  anna, 
Ailer  thy  k»ks  have  made  them  tired  of  Joy  T 
Mqr  I  then  play  beaide  thee  die  long  noona, 
Whm  work  ia  none  in  the  bright  ailent  airT 


I  lore  diee,  gentleat  being !  and  henceforth 
Can  cheridi  thee  unenvied :  speak,  I  pray : 
Tbf  ample  talk  eoce  solaced,  now  delighta. 


SPIRIT  OF  TBX  EAftTU. 


Modier,  I  am  grown  wiaer,  though  a  child 
Ctnnot  be  wise  like  thee,  within  this  day; 
And  happier  too ;  happier  and  wiaer  both. 
TboQ  Imoweat  that  toada,  and  snakes,  and  lothely 


And  venomous  and  malick>us  beasts,  and  bougha 
Hat  boro  ill  berries  in  the  woods,  were  ever 
A  hindfince  to  my  walks  o'er  the  green  world  : 
And  that,  among  the  haunts  ot  human-kind, 
Hard-featured  men,  or  with  proud,  angry  looks, 
(^  eoki,  staid  gait,  or  false  aiid  hollow  smiles, 

0  the  dull  sneer  of  selHoved  ignorance, 

Ot  other  such  foul  masks,  with  which  ill  thoughts 

Hide  that  &ir  being  whom  we  spirits  call  man ; 

And  women  too,  ugliest  of  all  tilings  evil 

(Tboogfa  fiiir,  even  in  a  world  where  thou  art  fior, 

When  good  and  kind,  free  and  sincere  like  thee). 

When  &lse  or  frowning  made  me  sick  at  heart 

To  pa«  them,  though  they  slept,  and  I  unseen. 

Well,  my  path  lately  lay  through  a  great  city 

hio  the  woody  hills  surrounding  it : 

A  Mntinel  waa  sleeping  at  the  gate : 

When  there  was  hsArd  a  sound,  so  loud,  it  shook 

Tile  toweiB  amid  the  moonlight,  yet  more  sweet 

Han  any  voice  but  thine,  sweetest  of  all ; 

A  kng,  long  sound,  as  it  would  never  end : 

And  all  the  inhabitants  leapt  suddenly 

Out  of  their  rest,  and  gather'd  in  the  streets, 

Looking  in  wonder  up  to  Heaven,  while  yet 

llw  music  peal*d  along.    I  hid  myself 

Within  a  fountain  in  the  public  square. 

Where  I  lay  like  the  reflex  of  the  moon 

Seen  in  a  wave  under  green  leaves :  and  aoon 

Thoie  ogly  human  shapes  and  viaages 

Of  which  I  spoke  as  having  wrought  me  pain, 

te  floadng  through  the  air,  and  fading  adll 

hiio  the  winds  that  scattered  them ;  and  those 

fVom  whom  they  past  seem'd  mild  and  lovely  forms 

Afier  some  ibid  disguise  had  ftUen,  and  all 

Were  somewhat  changed,  and  after  brief  aurpriae 

And  greetiiigB  of  delisted  wonder,  all 

Wem  to  their  aleep  again ;  and  when  the  dawn 

Ctms,  wonldat  thou  think  that  toads,  and  soakea,  and 

C^«]d  e'er  be  beautiful  f  y«t  so  they  were. 
And  that  with  little  ebange  of  shape  or  hiie : 
All  thmgi  had  put  their  evil  nature  off: 

1  einnot  teU  my  joy,  when  o'er  a  lake 

Upon  a  drooping  boingh  with  nightshade  twined, 
I  isw  two  anra  halcyooa  clinging  downward 
ST 


And  thinning  oiie  bright  bunch  of  amber  berriea. 
With  quick  long  beaks,  and  in  the  deep  there  lay 
Those  lovely  forms  imaged  as  in  a  sky ; 
So  with  my  thoughts  full  of  these  happy  changea. 
We  meet  again,  the  happiest  change  of  alL 

ASIA. 

And  never  will  we  part,  till  thy  chaste  sister 
Who  guides  the  frozen  and  inconstant  moon 
Will  look  on  thy  more  wann  and  equal  light 
Till  her  heart  thaw  like  flakes  of  April  snow 
And  love  diee. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  EARTH. 

What!  as  Asia  loves  Prometheus? 


Peace,  wanton :  thou  art  yet  not  old  enou^ 
Think  ye  by  gazing  on  each  other's  eyes 
To  multiply  your  lovely  selves,  and  fill 
With  sphered  fires  the  interlunar  airt 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Nay,  inodier,  while  my  sister  trims  her  lamp^ 
Tis  hard  I  should  go  darkling. 

ASU. 

listen;  kiok! 
The  Spirit  of  the  Hour  Mters. 

PROMETHEUS. 

We  feel  what  thou  hast  heard  and  seen :  jret  speak- 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  HOUR. 

Soon  aa  the  sound  had  ceased  whose  thunder  fiU'd 
The  abysses  of  the  sky  and  the  wide  eaith. 
There  was  a  change :  the  impalpable  thin  air 
And  the  all-circling  sunlight  were  transfbrm'd, 
As  if  the  sense  of  love  dissolved  in  them 
Had  folded  itself  round  the  sphered  world. 
My  vision  then  grew  clear,  ajMi  I  could  aee 
Into  the  mysteries  of  the  univerw : 
Dizzy  as  with  delight  I  floated  down. 
Winnowing  the  lightsome  air  with  langoid  pluHiet 
My  coursen  sought  their  birth-place  in  the  son. 
Where  they  henceforth  will  live  exempt  from  tail 
Pasturing  flowera  of  vegetaUe  fire. 
And  where  my  moonlike  car  will  stand  within 
A  temple,  gazed  upon  by  Phidian  forma 
Of  thee,  and  Asia,  and  the  Earth,  and  me, 
And  ]rou  foir  nymphs  lookiag  the  love  we  feel ; 
In  memory  of  the  tidings  it  has  borne ; 
Beneath  a  dome  fretted  with  graven  flowers. 
Poised  on  twelve  columns  of  resplendent  stone. 
And  open  to  the  bright  and  liquid  sky. 
Yoked  to  it  by  an  amphisbenic  snake. 
The  Ukeness  of  those  winged  steeds  will  mock 
The  light  from  which  they  find  repose.    Alas, 
Whither  has  wander'd  now  my  partial  tongue 
When  all  remains  untold  which  ye  would  hear  f 
Aa  I  have  said,  I  floated  to  the  earth : 
It  was,  as  it  is  still,  the  pain  of  Miss 
To  move,  to  breathe,  to  be  {  I  wandering  went 
Among  the  haunts  and  dwellings  of  mankiiid, 
And  first  was  disappointed  not  to  see 
Such  mighty  change  as  I  had  feh  within 
Expressed  in  outward  things ;  but  soon  I  look'd. 
And  behold,  tbiones  were  kin^ess,  and  men  walk'd 
One  with  the  other  even  as  spirits  da 
None  fown'd,  none  trampled ;  hate,  disdahi,  or  foar, 
Sel^krve  or  self-contempt,  oa  bomaa  brows 
No  more  inscribed,  as  o'er  the  gate  of  hell, 
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•*  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here ;" 

None  fiown'd,  none  trembled,  none  wi^  eager  fear 

Cased  on  anocher't  eye  of  cold  command. 

Until  the  tnlgect  of  a  tyrant's  will 

Became,  worM  &te,  the  algect  of  hia  own. 

Which  tpiuT'd  him,  like  an  oatspent  horse,  to  death. 

None  wrought  his  lips  in  truth-entangling  lines 

Which  smOed  the  lie  his  tongue  disdained  to  speak ; 

None,  with  firm  sneer,  trod  out  in  liis  own  heart 

The  sparks  of  love  and  hope  till  there  remained 

Hiose  bitter  ashes,  a  soul  self-consumed, 

And  the  wretch  crept  a  vampire  among  men, 

Infecting  all  with  his  own  hideous  ill ; 

None  tidk*d  that  common,  felse,  cold,  hollow  talk 

Which  makes  the  heart  deny  the  yes  it  breathes, 

Tet  question  that  unmeant  hypocrisy 

With  such  a  selPmistrust  as  has  no  name. 

And  women,  too,  frank,  beautiful,  and  kind 

As  the  free  heaven  which  rains  fresh  light  and  dew 

On  &e  wide  earth,  past;  gentle,  radiant  forms, 

From  custom's  evil  taint  exempt  and  pure ; 

Speaking  the  wisdom  once  they  could  hot  think. 

Looking  emotions  once  they  fear'd  to  feel, 

And  changed  to  all  which  once  they  dared  not  be, 

Tet  being  now,  made  earth  like  heaven ;  nor  pride, 

Nor  jealousy,  nor  envy,  nor  ill  shame. 

The  bitterest  of  those  drops  of  treasured  gall. 

Spoilt  the  sweet  taste  of  die  nepenthe,  love. 

Thrones,  altars,  judgment4seats,  and  prisons;  wherein. 
And  beside  which,  by  wretched  men  were  borne 
Sceptres,  tiaras,  swoids,  and  chains,  and  tomes 
Of  reason*d  wrong,  gloaed  on  by  ignorance. 
Were  like  those  monstrous  and  barbaric  shapes. 
The  ghosts  of  a  no  more  remember'd  fiun« 
MHiidi,  fitMn  their  anwom  obelisks;  look  forth 
In  triumph  o*er  the  palaces  and  tombs 
Of  those  who  were  their  cooqueion :  mouldeiing 

round 
Hmmw  imaged  to  die  pride  of  kings  and  priests, 
A  dark  yet  mighty  &ith,  a  power  as  wide 
As  is  the  world  it  wasted,  and  are  now 
But  an  astonishment ;  even  so  the^  tools 
And  emblems  of  its  last  captivity, 
Amid  the  dwellings  of  the  peopled  earth. 
Stand,  not  o'erthrown,  kut  unregarded  now. 
And  those  foul  shapes,  abhorr'd  by  god  and  man. 
Which,  under  many  a  name  and  many  a  form 
Strange,  savage,  ghastly,  dark,  and  execrable, 
Were  Jupiter,  the  tyrant  of  the  world ; 
And  which  the  nations,  panic-stricken,  served 
With  blood,  and  hearts  broken  by  long  hope,  and  love 
Dregg'd  to  his  altars  soilM  and  garlandless, 
And  slain  among  men's  unreclaiming  tears, 
Flattering  the  tldng  they  fear'd,  which  fear  was  hate. 
Frown,  mouldering  ftst,  o'er  their  abandon'd  shrines : 
The  painted  veil,  by  those  who  were,  call'd  life. 
Which  mimick'd,  as  with  colors  idly  spread, 
All  men  believed  and  hoped,  is  torn  aside ; 
The  lothesome  mask  has  fallen,  the  man  remains 
Sceptreless,  free»  uncircumscribed,  but  man 
Equal,  unclass'd,  tribeless,  and  nationless. 
Exempt  fiom  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  king 
Over  himself;  just,  gentle,  wise :  but  man 
FassionleaB ;  not  yet  free  from  guilt  or  pain. 
Which  were,  for  his  will  made  or  sufier'd  them. 
Nor  yet  exempt*  tboogh  ruling  them  like  slaves, 


From  chance,  and  death,  and  mutability, 
The  clogs  of  that  which  else  might  overtotr 
The  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven. 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  i 


ACT  IV.- 

SoBNi— A  part  nf  Ike  ForeU  near  fke  Cne  if  Pfto- 
mTHCDS.  Panthsa  ontf  Ions  art  detfng;  tkiBf 
awaken  gradually  during  Ike  Jim  Song. 

VOICE  OF  ITiraXBN  8FIRITS. 

The  pale  stars  are  gone ! 
For  the  sun,  their  swift  shepherd. 
To  their  fold  them  compelling. 
In  the  depths  of  the  dawn. 
Hastes,  in  meteor-eclipsing  array,  and  they  fles 
Bejrond  his  blue  dwelling. 
As  fawns  flee  the  leopard, 
But  where  are  ye  f 

A  Train  of  dark  Forme  and  Skadowe  pOMtte  hf  coa* 
fueedly,  einging. 

Here,  oh !  here : 

We  bear  the  bier 
Of  die  Father  of  many  a  canceO'd  year! 

Spectres  we 

Of  the  dead  Hours  be. 
We  bear  Time  to  his  tomb  in' eternity. 

Strew,  oh!  strew 

Hair,  not  yew ! 
Wet  the  dusky  pall  with  tears,  not  dew ! 

Be  the  &ded  flowers 

Of  Death's  bare  bowers 
Spread  on  the  corpse  of  the  King  of  Homi ! 


Haste,  oh,  haste! 

As  shades  are  chased, 
TVembling,  by  day,  from  Heaven's  Uoe 

We  melt  away. 

Like  dissolving  spray. 
From  the  children  of  a  diviner  day, 

Widi  die  lulUby 

Of  winds  that  die 
On  the  bosom  of  their  own  harmoiiy! 

lORE. 

What  dark  ibims  were  diey  T 

PANTBKA. 

The  past  Hours  weak  and  gray. 
With  the  spoil  which  their  toil 

Raked  togedier 
From  the  conquest  but  One  oonM  BmL 

lONK. 

Have  they  past  f 

PANTHSA. 

They  have  past ; 
They  outspeeded  die  blast. 
While  tis  said,  diey  are  fled : 


lONI. 

Whidier.oh!  whidierf 
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PANTHIA. 

To  dM  dtfk,  to  the  put,  to  the  desd. 

'VOICE  or  UNBKKN  SPniTS. 

Bright  doudfl  float  in  heaven, 
Dew-etan  gleam  on  earth. 
Waves  aMemble  on  ocean, 
lliey  are  gather'd  and  driven 
Bf  the  storm  of  delight,  by  the  panic  of  glee ! 
They  shake  with  emotion, 
They  dance  m  their  mirth. 
But  where  are  ye  7 

Tlie  pine-boughs  are  singing 
Old  songs  with  new  gladness ; 
The  billowB  and  fountains 
Fresh  music  are  flinging, 
like  die  notes  of  a  spirit  from  land  and  from  sea; 
Tlie  storms  mock  the  mountains 
With  the  thunder  of  ghidness. 
But  where  are  ye  f 

lONB. 

What  efaarioteen  are  thesef 

PANTBEA. 

When  aie  their  chariots  f 

8XMICROR178  OF  HOURS. 

Dm  voice  of  the  Spirits  of  Air  and  of  Earth 
Ess  drawn  back  the  figured  curtain  of  sleep 
Which  oover'd  our  being  and  darkened  our  birth 
In  the  deep. 

A  VOICK. 

In  die  deep! 

aSWOHORITB  u 

Oh !  below  tne  deep. 

EBMICHORUS  I. 

A  hundred  ages  we  had  been  kept 
CnMiled  in  visionB  of  hate  and  care, 
And  each  one  who  waked  as  his  brother  slept. 
Found  die  trud^— 

8EM ICH0RU8  IL 

Worse  than  his  viaons  were ! 

■EmcHORira  I. 
We  have  heard  the  lute  of  Hope  in  sleep ; 
We  have  known  thd  voice  of  Love  in  dreams. 
We  have  ftU  the  wand  of  Power,  and  leap— 

mncnoRus  u. 
As  the  billowB  leap  in  the  morning  beams ! 

OHORtTS. 

Weave  die  dance  on  the  floor  of  die  breeze. 
Pierce  with  song  heaven's  silent  light, 

Rnchiint  the  day  that  too  swiftly  flees. 
To  check  its  flight  ere  the  cave  of  night 

Oboe  die  hungry  Hours  were  hounds 

Which  chaMd  the  day  like  a  bleeding  deer, 

And  it  limp*d  and  stumbled  with  many  wounds 
Tfaran^  die  nighdy  dells  of  the  desert  year. 


But  now,  oh !  weave  the  mystic  measure 
Of  music,  and  dance,  and  shapes  of  light, ; 

Let  the  Hours,  and  die  spirits  of  might  and  pleasure, 
like  the  clouds  and  sunbeams,  unite 

A  VOICE. 

Unite. 

PANTHSA. 

See,  where  the  Spirits  of  the  human  mind 

Wrapt  in  sweet  sounds,  as  in  bright  veils,  approach. 

CHORUS  OF  SPIRITS. 

We  join  the  throng 

Of  the  dance  and  the  song. 
By  the  whiriwind  of  gladness  home  along; 

As  the  flying-fish  leap 

From  the  Indian  deep. 
And  mix  with  the  sea-birds,  half-asleep. 

CHORUS  OF  HOURS. 

Whence  come  ye,  so  wild  and  so  fleet. 
For  sandals  of  lightning  are  on  your  feet, 
And  your  wings  are  soft  and  swift  as  thought, 
And  your  eyes  are  as  love  which  is  veiled  not? 

CHORUS  OF  SPIRITS. 

We  come  from  the  mind 

Of  human-kind, 
Which  was  hite  so  dusk,  and  obscene,  and  bhiid ; 

Now  'tis  an  ocean 

Of  clear  emotion, 
A  heaven  of  serene  and  mighty  motion. 

From  that  deep  abyss 

Of  wonder  and  blks. 
Whose  caverns  are  crystal  palaces 

From  those  skiey  towers 

Where  Thought's  crowned  powers 
Sit  watching  your  dance,  ye  happy  Hours! 


From  the  dim 

Of  wov< 
Where  lovers  catch  ye  by  your  loose 

From  the  azure  ides 

Where  sweet  Wisdom  smiles, 
Delaying  your  ships  with  her  syren  wilea. 

From  the  temples  high 

Of  Man's  ear  and  eye, 
RooTd  over  Sculpture  and  Poesy ; 

From  the  murmurings 

Of  the  unseal'd  springs 
Where  Science  bedews  his  Dedal  wingK 

Tears  after  years. 

Through  blood,  and  tears. 
And  a  thick  hell  of  hatreds,  and  hopes,  and  fears  t 

We  waded  and  flew, 

And  the  islets  were  few 
Where  the  bud-blighted  flowers  of  happiness  givw. 

Our  feet  now,  eveiy  palm. 

Are  sandall'd  with  calm. 
And  the  dew  of  our  wings  is  a  rain  of  balm . 

And,  beyond  our  eyes, 

The  human  love  lies 
Which  makes  all  it  gazes  on  Peradise. 
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OHOftUS  OP  SPIRITS  AND  H0UK8. 

Then  weave  tfie  web  of  the  mystic  measare ; 
From  the  depths  of  the  sky  and  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

Come,  swift  Spirits  of  might  and  of  pleasure, 
Fill  the  dance  and  the  mtisio  of  mirth, 

As  the  waves  of  a  thousand  streams  rash  hy 

To  an  ocean  of  splendor  and  harmony ! 

CHORUS  OF  sriRm. 

Our  spoil  is  won. 

Our  task  is  done, 
We  are  free  to  dive,  or  soar,  or  run ; 

Beyond  and  around. 

Or  within  the  bound 
Which  clips  the  world  with  darkness  round. 

We*ll  pass  the  eyes 

Of  the  starry  skies 
Into  the  hoar  deep  to  colonize : 

Death,  Chaos,  and  Night, 

From  the  sound  of  our  flight. 
Shall  flee,  like  mist  from  a  tempest's  might 

And  Earth,  Air,  and  Light, 

And  the  Spirit  of  Might, 
Which  drives  round  the  stars  in  their  fiery  flight ; 

And  Love,  Thought,  and  Breath, 

The  powers  that  quell  Death, 
Wherever  we  soar  shall  assemble  beneath. 

And  our  singing  shall  build 

In  the  void's  loose  field 
A  world  for  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  io  wield ; 

We  will  take  our  plan 

From  the  new  world  of  man. 
And  our  work  shall  be  call'd  the  Promethean. 

OHORin  or  HOURS. 

Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song ; 
Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain. 

BEMICHORin  I. 

We,  beyond  heaven,  are  driven  along: 

SRMIOHORDBU. 

Us  the  enchantments  of  earth  retain : 

SEMICHORUS  I. 

Ceaseless,  and  rapid,  and  fierce,  and  free. 

With  the  Spirits  which  build  a  new  earth  and  sea. 

And  a  heaven  where  yet  heaven  could  never  be. 

BRMICnORUS  u. 
Solemn,  and  slow,  and  serene,  and  bright. 
Leading  the  Day  and  outspeeding  the  Night, 
With  the  powers  of  a  world  of  perfect  light 

SEMICHORUS  I. 

We  whirl,  singing  loud,  round  the  gathering  sphere, 
*nil  the  trees,  and  the  beasts,  and  iie  clouds  appear 
From  its  chaos  made  calm  by  love,  not  fear. 

neincHORus  n. 
We  encircle  the  ocean  and  mountains  of  earth, 
And  die  happy  forms  of  its  death  and  birth 
Chuige  to  die  music  of  our  sweet  mirth. 


CHORUS  OF  HOVia  AND  SnRITS. 

Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  aon^ 
Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain ; 
Wherever  we  fly  we  lead  akMig 
|n  leashes,  like  star-beams,  soft  yet  stroQg, 
The  clouds  that  are  heavy  with  love's  swest  tsm 

PANTHXA. 

Ha!  they  are  gone! 

lONE. 

Tet  feel  yon  no  ddq^ 
From  the  past  sweetneas  ? 

PANTHCA. 

As  the  bare  grsen  hill 
When  some  soft  cloud  vanishes  into  rsin. 
Laughs  with  a  thousand  drops  of  suni^  watsr 
To  the  Unpavilion'd  sky ! 

lONE. 

Even  whilst  we  spesk 
New  notes  arise.    What  is  that  awful  sound! 

PANTHKA. 

Tis  the  deep  music  of  ibe  rolling  world. 
Kindling  within  the  strings  of  the  waved  air 
iEolian  modulations. 

iONE. 

listen  too. 

How  every  pause  is  fill'd  with  under-notes. 
Clear,  silver,  icy,  keen  awakening  tones. 
Which  pierce  the  sense,  and  live  within  the  souL 
As  the  sharp  stars  pierce  winter's  crystal  air 
And  gaze  upon  themselves  within  the  sea. 

PAIfTHEA. 

But  see  where,  through  two  openings  in  the  foot 
Which  hanging  branches  over-canopy, 
And  where  two  runnels  of  a  rivulet, 
Between  the  close  moss  violet  inwoven. 
Have  made  their  path  of  mekxly,  like  sisten 
Who  part  with  sighs  that  they  may  meet  in  nilti 
Turning  their  dear  disunkm  to  an  isle 
Of  lovely  grief,  a  wood  of  sweet  sad  thoo|^; 
Two  visions  of  strange  radiance  float  upon 
The  ocean-like  enchantment  of  strong  sound. 
Which  flows  intenser,  keener,  deeper  yet 
Under  the  ground  and  through  the  windlea  sir. 

lONK. 

I  see  a  chariot  like  that  thiimest  boat 
In  which  the  mother  of  the  months  is  home 
By  ebbing  night  into  her  western  cave. 
When  she  upsprings  from  inteilunar  dreams^ 
O'er  which  is  curved  an  orblike  canopy 
Of  gentle  darkness,  and  the  hills  and  woods 
Distinctly  seen  through  that  dusk  aiiy  veil. 
Regard  like  shapes  in  an  enchanter's  ^imm; 
Its  wheels  are  solid  clouds,  amre  and  gtdd. 
Such  as  the  genii  of  the  thunder^tonn 
Pile  on  the  floor  of  the  illumined  sea 
When  the  sun  rushes  under  it;  they  roll 
And  move  and  grow  as  with  an  inward  wind; 
Within  it  sits  a  winged  in&nt,  white 
Its  countenance,  like  the  whiteness  of  bright  ao«r 
Its  plumes  are  as  feathers  of  sunny  frost, 
Its  limbs  gleam  white,  through  the  wind-flowiqg  6Ui 
Of  its  white  robe,  woof  of  ethereal  peaii 
Its  hair  is  white,  the  btightneai  of  white  U^ 
Scatter'd  in  strings ;  yet  its  two  eyes  are  heaveas 
Of  liquid  darkness,  which  die  Dn^ 
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WidUB  M61II0  pOUHDI^t  M  ft  0lonii  if  poiD^d 
Fram  jagged  doodt,  oat  of  their  wnowy  lashei* 
Temp&fiog  the  cold  and  radiant  air  aromid, 
With  fire  diat  is  doC  brigfatoeM ;  in  iti  band 
Ft  fwaja  a  quiTering  moonbeflunt  from  wfaote  point 
A  giiirfi*ig  power  directi  tfie  dianot*!  pivw 
Over  its  wheeled  cknida,  which  ai  the^  roll 
Over  the  graai,  and  flowen,  and  waves,  wake  mmdi 
Sweet  ae  a  singing  rain  of  alyer  dew. 

PAimiiA. 
And  from  the  odier  opening  in  the  wood 
Riidiea»  widi  load  and  whirlwind  harmony, 
A  sphere,  which  is  as  many  thousand  spheres, 
SoGd  as  crystal,  yet  throogfa  all  its  mass 
Flow,  ae  through  empty  space,  music  and  light : 
Tn  iho— and  orbs  invdving  and  involved, 
Purple  and  azure,  while,  green,  and  golden. 
Sphere  within  sphere ;  and  every  space  between 
Peopled  with  nnimaginaWe  shapes. 
Such  ae  ghosts  dream  dwell  in  the  lampless  deep, 
Tet  each  inler-tranapiciioas,  and  they  whirl 
Over  each  other  with  a  thoosand  moitioos, 
Upsn  a  thrwanri  sightless  ailes  spinning. 
And  with  the  force  of  seU^estroying  swiftness, 
Intensely,  slowly,  solemnly  roll  on, 
Kiariling  with  mingled  sounds,  and  many  tones^ 
latalligible  words  and  music  wild. 
With  mighty  whirl  the  multitudinous  orb 
Grinds  the  bright  brook  into  an  azure  mist 
or  etensental  sabtlety,  like  light; 
And  the  wild  odor  of  the  forest  flowers, 
llie  music  of  the  living  grass  and  air. 
The  emerald  light  of  leaf-entangled  beams 
Round  its  intense  yet  seli^conflicting  speed. 
Seem  kneaded  into  ooe  aerial  mass 
Which  drowna  tfie  sense.  Within  die  orb  itwU; 
PiUow'd  npoa  im  alabaster  arms, 
like  to  ■  efaiU  overwearied  widi  sweet  toil. 
On  ili  own  folded  wings,  and  wavy  hab. 
The  SpWt  of  the  Earth  is  laid  adMrp, 
And  yoQ  can  see  its  little  Ups  are  moving. 
Amid  the  changing  light  of  their  own  smiles, 
like  one  who  talks  of  what  he  loves  in  dream. 

lONK. 

Tis  ooljr  mocking  die  orb*s  harmony. 


And  fiam  a  star  upon  its  forehead,  shoot, 

like  swords  of  azure  fire,  or  golden  spears 

With  tyrantquelling  myrtle  overtwined. 

Embleming  heaven  and  earth  united  now, 

Vsst  beams  like  spoke  of  some  invisible  wheel 

Which  whirl  as  the  orb  whirls,  swiAer  than  thou^t. 

Filling  the  abyss  with  sunKke  lightnings. 

And  perpendicular  now,  and  now  transverse. 

Pierce  the  darii  soil,  and  as  they  pierce  and  pass, 

MakB  bare  die  secrets  of  the  earth's  deep  heavt; 

Infinite  mine  of  adamant  and  gold, 

Vafaieless  stones,  and  unimagined  gems, 

And  caverns  on  crystalline  columns  poised 

Widi  vegetable  silver  overspread ; 

WsAi  of  onfirthoni'd  fire,  and  water  spvings 

Whence  the  great  sea,  even  as  a  child  is  fed, 

Whoae  vapors  clothe  earth's  monarch  mountain-lops 

With  kingly,  ermine  snow.  The  beams  flash  on 

And  make  appear  the  melancholy  mins 

Of  eancell*d  cycles ;  anchors,  beaks  of  ships ; 


Flanks  tomM  to  marble;  qmveia,  helma,  and  speaoL 

And  gorgon-headed  targes,  and  the  wheels 

Of  scythed  chariots,  and  the  embhaoory 

Of  trophies,  standards,  and  armorial  beasts. 

Round  which  death  laugh'd,  sepulchred  emblems 

Of  dread  destruction,  ruin  within  ruin ! 

The  wrecks  beside  of  many  a  dty  vast. 

Whose  population  which  the  earth  grew  over 

Was  mortal,  but  not  human ;  see,  they  lie 

Their  monstrous  works,  and  uncouth  skeletons. 

Their  statues,  domes  and  fimes ;  prodigious  shapes 

Huddled  in  gray  annihilation,  split, 

Jamm'd  in  the  hard,  bUick  deep;  and  over  these. 

The  anatomies  of  unknown  winged  things. 

And  fishes  which  were  isles  of  living  scale, 

And  serpenti,  bony  chains,  twisted  around 

The  iron  crags,  or  widiin  heaps  of  dust 

To  which  the  torturous  strength  of  their  last  panp 

Had  crusVd  the  iron  crags ;  and  over  these 

The  jagged  alligator,  and  the  might 

Of  earth-convulsing  behemoth,  which  once 

Were  monarch  beasts,  and  on  the  slimy  shores. 

And  weed-oveiigrown  continents  of  earth. 

Increased  and  multiplied  like  summer  worms 

On  an  abandon'd  corpse,  till  the  blue  gk>be 

Wrapt  deluge  round  it  like  a  cloak,  and  diey 

Yell'd,  gasped,  and  were  abolish'd ;  or  some  God 

Whose  throne  was  in  a  comet,  past,  and  cried. 

Be  not !  And  like  my  words  diey  were  no  more. 

The  joy,  the  trramph,  die  deHght,  die  madness! 

The  boundless,  overflowing,  bursting  gladnsss. 

The  vaporous  exultation  not  to  be  coiSfaied ! 
Ha !  ha !  the  animation  of  deUght 
Which  wraps  me,  like  an  atmosphere  of  light. 

And  bears  me  as  a  cloud  is  home  by  its  own  w^id. 

THSMOON. 

BhMher  mine,  calm  wanderer, 

Happy  globe  of  land  and  air, 
Some  Spirit  is  darted  like  a  beam  from  diee, 

Whldi  penetrates  my  fioomn  frame, 

And  paaMs  with  the  warmth  of  flame. 
With  love,  and  odor,  and  deep  melody 

Through  me,  through  me ! 

THSBAATH. 

Ha!  ha !  the  caverns  of  my  hoOow  mountaim. 
My  cloven  fire-crags,  sound-exulting  fountains. 
Laugh  with  a  vast  and  inextinguishable  laughter. 
The  oceans,  and  the  deserts,  and  the  abysses. 
And  the  deep  air's  unmeasured  wildernesses. 
Answer  from  all  their  clouds  and  billows,  echoing  after* 

They  cry  aloud  as  I  da    Sceptred  curse. 
Who  all  our  green  and  azure  universe 
Threaten'dst  to  muffle  round  with  black  destmctioiv 
sending  ^ 

A  solid  doud  to  rain  hot  thunderstones. 
And  splinter  and  knead  down  my  children's  bonesr 
An  I  bring  forth,  to  one  void  mass  battering  ami 
Mending, 

Undl  each  crag-like  tower,  and  storied  eohumr 
Palace,  and  obelisk,  and  temple  soleoui, 
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Bfy  iBBpfliitl  noantaiiif  ciown*d  widi  dood,  andnow, 
and  fire; 
My  sea-like  forests,  every  blade  and  blossom 
Which  finds  a  greve  or  cradle  in  my  bosom. 

Were  stamp'd  by  thy  strong  bate  into  a  lifeless  mire. 

How  art  thou  sunk*  withdrawn,  covered,  drank  up 

By  thirsty  nothing,  as  the  brackish  cup 
Drain'd  by  a  desert  troop,  a  little  drop  for  all ; 

And  from  beneath,  around,  within,  above* 

Filling  thy  void  aniuhilation,  love 
Bursts  in  like  light  on  caves  cloven  by  thunder-baU. 

THV  MOON. 

The  snow  upon  my  lifeless  mountains 
Is  looeen'd  into  living  fountains, 
My  soUd  oceans  flow,  and  sing,  and  shine  t 
A  spirit  from  my  heart  bursts  forth, 
It  clothes  with  unexpected  birth 
My  cold  bare  bosom :  Oh !  it  must  be  thine 
On  mine,  on  mine! 

Gaxing  on  thee  I  foel,  I  know 
Green  stalks  burst  forth,  and  bright  flowers 
grow. 
And  livii^  shapes  upon  my  bosom  move : 
Music  is  in  the  sea  and  air. 
Winged  clouds  soar  here  and  there, 
Dark  with  the  rain  new  buds  are  dreaming  of: 
Tis  love,  all  love ! 

THE  EARTH. 

It  interpenetrates  my  granite  mass. 

Through  tangled  roots  and  trodden  day  doth  pass, 

Into  the  utmost  leaves,  and  delicatest  flowers ; 
Upon  the  winds,  among  the  clouds  Ym  spread. 
It  wakes  a  life  in  the  forgotten  dead. 

They  breathe  aspirit  up  fhmi  their  obscurest  bowers, 

And  like  a  storm  bursting  its  cloudy  prison 
With  thunder,  and  with  whirlwind,  h 
Out  of  the  lampless  caves  of  unimagined  being 

With  earthquake  shock  and  swiftness  making 

shiver 
Thought's  stagnant  chaos,  unremoved  for  ever. 
Till  hate,  and  fear  and  pain,  light- vanquished  shadows, 
fleeing, 

Leave  man,  who  was  a  many-sided  mirror, 
Which  could  distort  to  many  a  shape  of  error. 

This  trae  fiiir  world  of  things,  a  sea  reflecting  love ; 
Which  over  all  his  kind,  as  the  sun*s  heaven 
GUding  o'er  ocean,  smooth,  serene,  and  even 

Darting  from  starry  depths  radiance  and  light,  doth 
move. 

Leave  man,  even  as  a  leprous  child  is  lefl. 
Who  follows  a  sick  beast  to  some  warm  clefi 

Of  rocks,  through  which  the  might  of  healing  springs 
is  pour'd ; 
Then  when  it  wanders  home  with  rosy  smile. 
Unconscious,  and  its  mother  fears  awhile 

It  is  a  spirit,  then  weeps  on  her  child  restored. 

9 

Man,  oh,  not  men !  a  chain  of  linked  thought. 

Of  love  and  might  to  be  divided  not, 
Compelling  the  elements  with  adamantine  stress ; 

As  the  sun  rules,  even  with  a  tyrant's  gaie. 

The  unquiet  republic  of  the  maxe 
Oi  planets,  straggling  fierce  towards  heaven's  fiee 


Man,  one  haimooioos  soul  of  nany  a  soul. 

Whose  nature  is  its  own  divine  control 
Where  all  things  flow  to  all,  as  rivers  to  the  sea; 

Familiar  acts  are  beautiful  through  love; 

Labor,  and  pain,'  and  (.lief;  in  life's  gresn  gio?t 
Sport  like  tame  beasts,  none  Imew  how  geolls  ihsf 
cottklbe! 

His  will,  with  all  mean  passions,  bad  ddi^ 
And  selfish  cares,  its  trembling  satellites, 

A  spirit  ill  to  guide,  but  mighty  to  obey, 

Is  as  a  tempert*winged  ship,  whose  hefaa 
Love  rules,  through  waves  which  dare  not  of» 
whelm. 

Forcing  life's  wildest  shores  to  own  its  sovereign  snajr. 

All  thingi  confess  his  strengdi.    Throng  Iks 

cold  mass 
Of  marble  and  of  color  his  dreams  piss; 
Bright  threads  whence  roodiers  weave  the  robes  their 
children  wear ; 
Language  is  a  perpetosl  orphic  song. 
Which  rules  with  Dedal  hannony  a  fluong 
Of  thoughts  and  forms,  which  else  senseless  and  diBps> 
less  were. 


Tlie  lightnmg  is  his  slave ;  heaven's  utmost  deep 
Gives  up  her  stars,  and  like  a  flock  of  sheep 

They  pass  before  his  eye,  are  number'd,  and  roU  €i' 
llie  tempest  is  his  steed,  he  strides  the  air 
And  the  abyss  shouts  from  her  depth  laid  bare, 

Heaven,  hast  thou  secrets  f  Man  unveils  me ;  I  hnt 
none. 

THE  MOON. 

The  shadow  of  white  death  haa  pMt 

From  my  path  in  heaven  at  last, 
A  clinging  shroud  of  soUd  frost  and  aloep; 

And  through  my  newly-woven  bovren. 

Wander  happy  paramours. 
Less  mighty,  but  as  mild  as  those  who  keep 
'Thy  vales  more  deep^ 

TREBAETH. 

As  the  dissolving  warmth  of  dawn  may  foU 
A  half-infroien  dew-globe,  green,  and  gold. 

And  crystalline,  till  it  becomes  a  winged  mist; 
And  wanders  up  the  vault  of  tlM  blue  diy. 
Outlives  the  noon,  and  on  the  son's  hat  lay 

Hangs  o'er  the  sea,  a  fleece  of  fire  and  amedi|Bt 


THE  MOON. 

Thou  art  folded,  thou  art  lying 
In  the  light  which  is  undjring 

Of  thine  own  joy,  and  heaven's  smile  divine , 
All  suns  and  constellatioDS  shower 
On  thee  a  light,  a  life,  a  power 

Which  doth  array  thy  sphere ;  thou  ponreat 
On  mine,  on  mine ! 


THE  EARTH. 

I  spin  beneath  my  pyramid  of  night» 
Which  points  into  the  heavens  dreaming  deli^ 
Murmuring  victorious  joy  in  my  enchanted  aleep ; 
As  a  youth  luU'd  in  bve-dreams  fointly  si^juDg 
UiKler  the  shadow  of  his  beau^  ^V*^ 
Which  round  his  rest  a  watch  of  light  and  ^ 
dothkeep^ 
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TBS  MOON. 

At  in  die  wbA  and  sweet  ecHpee, 
When  ■oul  meets  soul  on  lovers'  lips, 

Kgfa  hearts  mre  calm,  and  brightest  eyes  are  dull ; 
So  when  thy  shadow  &lls  on  me, 
Then  am  I  mate  and  stiU,  by  thee 

Onrer'd ;  of  thy  love,  Orb  most  beautifbl, 
Full. oh!  toofuU! 

Thou  art  speeding  round  the  sun. 
Brightest  world  of  many  a  one ; 
Green  and  azure  sphere  which  shinesC 
With  a  light  which  is  divinest 
Among  aU  the  lamps  of  Heaven 
To  whom  life  and  light  is  given; 
I,  thy  crystal  paramour 
Borne  beside  thee  by  a  power 
Like  the  pohir  Paradise, 
Magnet-like,  of  lovers'  e3res ; 
I,  a  most  enamour*d  maiden. 
Whose  weak  brain  is  overladen 
With  the  {Measure  of  her  love. 
Maniac-like  around  thee  move 
Gazing,  an  insatiate  bride. 
On  thy  ibrm  fifom  every  side 
like  a  Maenad,  round  the  cup 
Which  Agave  liAed  up 
In  the  weird  CadmBoan  ibrest 
Brother,  wheresoever  thou  soarest 
I  must  huny,  whirl  and  follow 
Through  the  Heavens  wide  and*  hoUow, 
Sheltered  by  the  warm  embrace 
Of  thy  soul  from  hungry  space, 
Drmking  from  thy  sense  and  sight 
Beauty,  miyesty,  and  might. 
As  a  lover  or  a  cameleon 
Grows  like  what  it  looks  upon, 
As  a  violet* s  gentle  eye 
Gaies  on  the  azure  tky 

UntH  its  hue  grows  like  what  it  beholds, 
As  a  gray  and  watery  mist 
Glows  like  solid  amethyst 

Adiwart  the  western  mountain  it  infolds. 
When  the  sunset  sleeps 
Upon  its  I 


THE  KARTH. 

And  the  weak  day  weeps 

That  it  should  be  so. 
Ob,  gentle  Moon !  the  voice  of  thy  delight 
Falls  on  me  like  thy  clear  and  tender  light 
Soothing  the  seaman,  home  the  summer  night 

Through  isles  for  ever  calm ; 
Oh,  gentle  Moon !  thy  crystal  acoents  pierce 
,      llie  caverns  of  my  pride's  deep  universe, 

Charming  the  tiger  joy,  whose  tramplings  fierce 

Blade  wounds  which  need  thy  balm. 

PANTHEA. 

I  riee  ae  from  a  bath  of  sparkling  water. 
A  bath  of  azure  light,  among  duk  rocks, 
Oit  of  die  stream  of  sound. 

lONK. 

Ah  me!  sweet  sister, 
The  stream  of  sound  has  ebb'd  away  from  us. 
And  you  pretend  to  rise  out  of  its  wave. 


Because  your  words  foil  like  the  dear,  soft  dew 
Shaken  from  a  bathmg  wood-nymph's  limbs  and  faur 

PANTHEA. 

Peace!  peace!  A  mighty  Power,  which  is  as  daiknesi 
Is  rising  out  of  Earth,  and  from  the  sky 
Is  showerVd  like  night,  and  from  within  the  air 
Bunts,  like  eclipse  which  had  been  gather'd  up 
Into  the  pores  of  sunlight :  the  bright  visions, 
Wherein  the  singing  spirits  rode  and  shone, . 
Gleam  like  pale  meteois  through  a  watery  night 


There  is  a  sense  of  words  upon  mine  ear. 

PANTHEA. 

A  universal  sound  like  words :  Otk,  VafLl 

DEMOOOKOON. 

Thou,  Earth,  calm  empire  of  a  happy  soal! 

Sphere  of  divinest  diapes  and  harmonies. 
Beautiful  orb !  gathering  as  thou  dost  roll 

The  love  which  paves  thy  path  along  the  skiei  t 

THE  EARTH. 

I  hear:  I  am  as  a  drop  of  dew  that  dies. 

DEMOOOtOON. 

Thou,  Moon,  which  gazest  on  the  nightly  Eaidi 

With  wonder,  as  it  gazes  upon  thee; 
Whilst  each  to  men,  and  beasts,  and  the  swift  birdi 

Of  birds,  is  beauty,  love,  calm»  haimooy : 

THE  MOON. 

I  hear:  I  am  a  leaf  shaken  by  thee! 

DEMOOOROON. 

Ye  kings  of  suns  and  stars!  Demons  and  Gods^ 

Ethereal  Dominations !  who  possess 
Elysian,  windless,  fortunate  abodes 

Beyond  Heaven's  constellated  wilderness: 

A  VOICE  FROM  ABOVE. 

Our  great  Republic  hears:  we  are  blest,  and  blew 


Te  h^py  dead !  whom  beams  of  bri^itest  vene 
Are  clouds  to  hide,  not  colors  to  portray, 

Whether  your  nature  is  that  universe 
Which  once  ye  saw  and  sufler'd — 

A  VOICE  FROM  RENEATfl. 

Or  as  they 
Whom  we  have  left,  we  change  and  pass  away 

DEMOOOROON. 

Ye  elemental  Genii,  who  have  homes 

From  man's  high  nund  even  to  the  central  stone 
Of  sullen  lead ;  fiom  Heaven's  star-fietted  domea 

To  the  dun  weed  some  sea-worm  battens  oq 

A  CONFUSED  VOICE. 

We  hear:  thy  words  waken  Oblivioa 


Spirits!  whose  homes  are  flesh;  ye  beasts  and  buds^ 
Ye  worms,  and  fish ;  ye  living  leaves  and  bods; 

lightning  and  wind ;  and  ye  untamable  herds, 
Meteors  and  mists,  which  throng  air's  soUtudtat 
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A  TOIOB. 

nijr  Y(iic«  to  HI  ii  wind  among  itill  woodk 

DXHOOOKOON. 

BiftD,  who  wert  once  a  despot  and  atlare; 

A  dupe  and  a  deceiver;  a  decay; 
A  traveller  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 

Through  the  dim  night  of  thii  immortal  day : 

AIX. 

Speak!  thy  itroog  words  may  Dtrer  pass  away. 

DKMOOOROOll. 

This  k  the  day,  which  down  the  void  abysm 

At  the  Earth-bom's  spell  yawns  for  Heaven's  despotism, 

And  Conquest  is  dragg'd  captive  through  the  deep; 
Love,  from  its  awful  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy  hour 

Of  dead  endurance,  from  the  slippery,  steep, 
And  narrow  verge  of  crag-Kite  agony,  springs 
And  folds  over  dbe  world  its  healing  winga. 


Gentlenea^  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  EndunDoe, 
These  are  the  soak  of  that  most  firm  ssmanet 

Which  bars  the  pit  over  DestructioD's  siNOgdi ; 
And  U,  with  infirm  hand,  Eternity, 
Mother  of  mai^  ads  and  houn,  should  fiee 

The  serpent  that  would  dasp  her  with  Us  kngta 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  reassoma 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom. 


To  sufiler  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinile ; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night, 

To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent; 
To  love,  and  bear;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplatm; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  flatter,  nor  repent; 
This,  like  thy  gtory.  Titan!  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free; 
This  is  akme  life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  ^ctofy. 


tfittrrn  jnati* 


How  wonderful  is  Deadi, 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep! 
One,  pale  ae  yonder  waning  moon. 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue ; 
The  other,  rosy  as  the  mom 

When,  throned  on  ocean's  wave, 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world : 
Tet  both  so  passing  wonderful ! 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres 
Seiied  on  her  sinless  soul ! 
Must  then  that  peerless  form 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  axure  veins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  fiekl  of  snow, 
That  lovely  outKne,  which  is  fidr 
As  breatfiing  marble,  perish? 
Must  putrefaction's  brisath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  si^ 

But  lothesomenesB  and  ruin ! 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme. 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moraliie  t 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 

Stealing  o'er  sensation. 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  moming 
Chaseth  into  darkness  ? 
Will  lanthe  wake  again. 
And  give  that  fiiithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
light,  life  flind  rapture  from  her  smile  f 

Tes!  she  will  wake  again. 
Although  her  glowing  limbs  are  motionlesB, 

And  silent  those  sweet  lips. 

Once  breathing  eloquence. 
That  might  have  soothed  a  tiger's  rage. 
Or  diaw'd  the  cold  heart  of  a  conqueror. 


Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed, 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  teztore  fine 
Soarce  hides  the  dark-blue  orbs  beneath, 

The  baby  Sleep  is  pillow'd : 

Her  golden  tresses  shade 

The  bosom's  stainless  pride. 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 

Around  a  marble  column. 

Hark!  whence  that  rushing  soond  t 

Tb  like  the  wondrous  stram 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  sweUs, 
Which,  wandering  on  the  echoing  shove, 

The  enthusiast  hears  at  evening : 
'Tis  sofler  than  the  west  wind's  sigh ; 
Tie  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  nolen 
Of  that  strange  lyre  whose  strinp 
The  genii  of  the  breexes  sweep : 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  ML 
Through  some  cathedral  window,  bat  the 

Aresachas  may  not  find 

Comparison  on  earth* 


Behold  the  chariot  of  the  Fairy  Queen! 

Celestial  ooursen  paw  the  unyielding  air; 

Their  filmy  pennons  at  her  word  they  fori. 

And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  light: 
These  the  Queen  of  spells  drew  in. 
She  spread  a  charm  around  the  spot, 

And  leaning  graceful  firom  the  ethereal  cai» 
Long  did  she  gaze,  and  silently. 
Upon  the  slumbering  maid. 

Oh !  not  the  vision'd  poet  in  his  dreama, 
When  silvery  ctouds  float  through  the  wilder^d  Ml 
When  every  sight  of  lovely,  wild  and  gnml 
Astonishes,  enraptures,  elevates. 
When  fimcy  at  a  glance  combines 
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Thid  woodioai  and  the  bettutifiil^ — 
89  bright,  10  &ir,  so  wild  a  shape 

Hath  ever  yet  beheld, 
As  that  which  rem*d  the  couneit  of  the  air, 
And  poar*d  the  magic  of  her  gaze 

Upon  the  niaiden*8  sleep. 

The  broad  and  yellow  moon 
Shone  dimly  through  her  f 

"Hiat  form  of  fruitless  symmetry ; 

The  peaz!y  and  pellucid  car 
Moved  not  the  moonlight's  line : 
*Twaa  not  an  earthly  pageant; 

Those  who  had  kwk'd  upon  the  sight, 
lowing  all  human  gkiry. 
Saw  not  the  yrilow  moon. 
Saw  not  the  mortal  scene. 
Heard  not  the  night-wind's  rush, 
Heard  not  an  earthly  sound. 
Saw  but  the  fiury  pageant. 
Heard  but  the  heavenly  strains 
That  fill'd  the  lonely  dwelling. 

IV  Faiiy's  frame  was  slight :  yon  fibrous  cloud 
lliat  catches  but  the  palest  tinge  of  even. 
And  which  the  straining  eye  can  hardly  seise 
When  melting  into  eastern  twilight's  shadow, 
Were  scarce  so  thin,  so  slight ;  but  the  ftir  star 
Hiat  gems  the  glittering  coronet  of  mom, 
GSiedi  not  a  light  so  mild,  so  powerful. 
As  that  which,  bunting  from  the  Fairy's  form. 
Spread  a  purpureal  halo  round  the  scene, 

Tet  with  an  undulating  motion, 

Sway'd  to  her  outline  gracefully. 

From  her  celestial  car 

The  Fairy  Queen  descended. 

And  thrice  she  waved  her  wand 
Circled  with  wreaths  of  amaranth : 

Her  thin  and  misty  form 

Moved  with  the  moving  air. 

And  the  clear  silver  tones, 

As  thus  she  spoke,  were  such 
As  are  unheard  by  all  but  gifted  ear. 


Stars!  your  balmiest  influence  shed ! 
Elements !  your  wrath  suspend  ! 
Sleep,  Ocean,  in  the  rocky  bounds 
That  circle  thy  domain ! 
Let  not  a  breath  be  seen  to  stir 
Around  yon  grass-grown  ruin's  height. 
Let  even  the  restless  gossamer 
Sleep  on  the  moveless  air! 
Soul  of  lanthe !  thou. 
Judged  alone  worthy  of  the  envied  boon 
That  waits  the  good  and  the  sincere  ;  that  waits 
Those  who  have  struggled,  and  vrith  resolute  will 
Vsnquiah'd  earth's  pride  and  meanness,  burst  the 

chains,. 
The  icy  chains  of  custom,  and  have  shooe 
The  dqr'ilars  of  their  age :— Soul  of  lantba ! 
Awake!  arise! 

Sadden  arose 
Janthe's  Soul ;  it  stood 
An  beaatiAil  in  niJted  parity, 


The  perfect  semblance  of  ita  bodily  fiamok 
Instinct  widi  ineiptessible  beauty  aad  grace. 
Each  stain  of  earfhllness 
Had  pass*d  away,  it  reassimed 
Its  native  dignity,  and  stood 
Immortal  aimid  ruin. 

Upon  the  couch  the  body  lay 
Wrapt  in  the  depth  of  dumber : 
Its  features  were  fiz'd  and  meaningless 

Yet  animal  lifo  was  there. 
And  every  organ  yet  perform'd 
Its  natural  functions :  'twas  a  sight 
Of  wonder  to  behold  the  body  and  soal 
The  self^same  lineaments,  the  same 
Marks  of  identity  were  there; 
Tet,  oh  how  difierent !  One  aspires  to  Heaven, 
Pants  for  its  sempiternal  heritage, 
And  ever-changing,  ever-rising  stiQ, 

Wantons  in  endless  being. 
The  other,  for  a  time  the  unwilling  sport 
Of  cireumstance  and  passion,  struggles  on ; 
Fleets  through  its  sad  duration  rapidly; 
Then  like  a  useless  and  worn-out  machine, 
Rots,  perishes,  and  ] 


PAIKT. 

Spirit!  who  hast  dived  so  deep; 
Spirit !  who  hast  soar'd  so  high ; 
Thou  the  fearless,  thou  the  mild. 
Accept  the  boon  thy  worth  hath  eam'd. 
Ascend  the  car  with  me. 


Do  I  dream  ?  is  this  new  feeling 
But  a  vision'd  ghost  of  slumber  ? 

If  indeed  I  am  a  soul, 

A  free,  a  disembodied  soul, 

Speak  again  to  me^ 


I  am  the  Fairy  Mab :  to  me  'tis  given 
The  wondera  of  the  human  world  to  keep; 
The  secrets  of  the  immeasurable  past. 
In  the  unfailing  consciences  of  men. 
Those  stem,  unflattering  chroniclers, -I  find : 
The  future,  from  the  causes  which  arise 
In  each  event,  I  gather :  not  the  sting 
Which  retributive  memory  implants 
In  the  hard  bosom  of  the  sel&h  man ; 
Nor  that  ecstatic  and  exulting  throb 
Which  virtue's  votary  feels  when  he  sums  up 
The  thoughts  and  actions  of  a  well-spent  day. 
Are  unforeseen,  unregister'd  by  me : 
And  it  is  yet  permitted  me  to  rend 
The  veil  of  mortal  frailty,  that  the  spirit 
Clothed  in  its  changeless  purity,  may  know 
How  soonest  to  accomplish  the  great  end 
For  which  it  hath  its  being,  and  may  taste 
That  peace,  which  in  the  end  all  life  will  share 
This  is  the  meed  of  virtue ;  happy  Soul, 
Ascend  the  car  vriih  me ! 


The  chains  of  earth's  i 
Fell  from  lanthe'k  spirit ; 
llief  damik  and  bnk«  like  bandages  of  straw 
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Benaadi  a  wakMi*d  gjantft  ■trenglfa. 

Sh0  knew  her  gkMriow  ofaange. 
And  ftUt  in  appreheoaon  anoontroUM 

New  laptinet  opening  round : 
Each  day-dream  of  her  mortal  life. 
Each  frenzied  vision  of  the  tlumben 

That  dosed  each  well-spent  day, 

Seem*d  now  to  meet  reality. 

The  Fairy  and  the  Sonl  proceeded ; 
Tlie  silver  clouds  disparted  ; 
And  as  the  car  of  magic  they  ascended, 
Again  the  speechless  music  swelled. 
Again  the  coursers  of  the  air 
Unfiuirrd  their  axure  pennons,  and  the  Queen, 
Shaking  the  beamy  reins. 
Bade  them  pursue  their  way. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 
The  night  was  fair,  and  countless  stars 
Studded  heaven's  dark-blue  vault, — 

Just  o'er  the  eastern  wave 
Peep'd  the  fint  &int  smile  of  mora : — 

The  magic  car  moved  on — 

From  the  celestial  hoofs 
The  atmosphere  in  flaming  sparkles  flew. 

And  where  the  burning  wheels 
Eddied  above  the  mountahi's  loftiest  peak. 
Was  traced  a  line  of  lightning. 
Now  it  flew  &r  above  a  rock, 

The  utmost  veige  of  earth. 
The  rival  of  the  Andes,  whose  dark  brow 

Lower'd  o'er  the  silver  sea. 

Far,  &r  below  the  chariol's  path 

Calm  as  a  slumbering  babe. 

Tremendous  Ocean  lay. 
The  mirror  of  its  stillness  show'd 

The  pale  and  waning  stars. 

The  chariot's  fiery  track. 

And  the  gray  light  of  mora 

Tinging  those  fleecy  clouds 

That  canopied  the  dawn. 
Seem'd  it,  that  the  chariof  s  way 
IjKf  dirough  the  midst  of  an  immense  concave, 
Bidiant  widi  million  constellations,  tinged 

Witfi  shades  of  hifinite  color. 

And  semidrcled  with  a  belt 

Flashing  incessant  meteors. 

The  magic  car  moved  on. 

As  they  approach'd  their  goal. 
The  coursers  seem'd  to  gather  speed ; 
The  sea  no  longer  was  distinguished ;  earth 
Appeared  a  vast  and  shadowy  sphere : 

The  sun's  unclouded  orb 

RoU'd  through  the  black  concave ;  (1) 

Iti  rays  of  rapid  light 
ftited  around  the  chariot's  swifter  course. 
And  ftll,  like  ocean's  feathery  spray 

Dadi'd  from  the  boiling  surge 

Befbre  a  vessel's  prow. 

Hie  magic  car  moved  on. 
Earth's  distant  orb  appeared 
TIm  aiMUeft  Ug]fi  that  twinklee  in  dia  hMEVWi; 


Whilst  roimd  the  chariot's  way 

Innumerable  systems  roll'd,  (2) 

And  countless  spheres  diffused 

An  ever-varying  glory. 
It  was  a  sight  of  wonder:  some 
Wero  homed  like  the  crescent  moon ; 
Some  shed  a  mild  and  silver  beam 
like  Hesperus  o'er  the  western  sea; 
Some  dash'd  athwart  with  trains  of  f 
like  worids  to  death  and  ruin  driven; 
Some  shone  Uke  suns,  and  as  the  chariot  psa^d 
Eclipsed  all  other  light. 

Spirit  of  Nanire !  here! 
In  thii  interminable  wilderness 
Of  worids,  at  whose  immensity 
Even  soaring  &ncy  staggers. 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 
Yet  not  the  slightest  leaf 
That  quivon  to  the  passing  breeae 
Is  less  instinct  with  thee : 
Yet  not  the  meanest  worm 
That  lurks  in  graves  and  faUens  on  the  deed 
Less  shares  thy  eternal  breath. 

Spirit  of  Nature !  thou ! 
Imperishable  as  this  scene. 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 

XL 

Ip  solitude  hath  ever  led  thy  steps 
To  the  wild  ocean's  echoing  shore. 
And  thou  hast  linger'd  there. 
Until  the  sun's  broad  orb 
Seem'd  resting  on  the  bninish'd  wave, 

Thou  must  have  mark'd  the  lines 
Of  purple  gold,  that  motionlees 

Hung  o'er  the  sinking  sphere : 
Thou  must  have  mark'd  the  billowy  doods 
Edged  widi  intolerable  radiancy. 
Towering  like  rocks  of  jet 
Crown'd  with  a  diamond  wreath. 
And  yet  there  is  a  moment. 
When  the  stm's  highest  point 
Peeps  Uke  a  star  o'er  ocean's  western  edge. 
When  those  frr  clouds  of  feathery  gold. 
Shaded  with  deepest  purple,  gleam 
like  islands  on  a  dark-blue  sea ; 
Then  has  thy  fimcy  soar'd  above  the  aardv 
And  furi'd  its  wearied  wing 
^thin  the  Fairy's  fane. 

Yet  not  the  golden  island 
Gleaming  in  yon  flood  of  light. 

Nor  the  feathery  curtains 
Stretching  o'er  the  sun's  bright  oondi. 
Nor  the  bumish'd  ocean  waves 
Pkving  that  gorgeous  dome. 
So  &ir,  so  wonderful  a  sight 
As  Mab's  ethereal  palace  could  aflbrd. 
Yet  likest  evening's  vault,  that  fidry  Hall ! 
As  Heaven,  low  resting  on  the  wave,  it  spread 
III  floors  of  flashing  light. 
Its  vast  and  axure  dome, 
Iti  fertile  golden  ialands 
Ftoating  oo  a  silver  sea ; 
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WhibC  niDi  their  mingling  beaiiuiigi  darted 
Huongfa  cUnmIb  of  circumambient  darknwi. 
And  pearly  battlements  around 
Look'd  o*er  the  immenae  of  Heaven. 


The  magic  car  no  longer  moved. 

The  Fairy  and  the  Spirit 

Entered  the  Hall  of  Spella  : 

Those  golden  cloudis 

That  roUM  in  glittering  billows 

Beneath  the  azure  canopy 

Widi  the  ethereal  footsteps,  trembled  not: 

The  light  and  crimson  misis, 
Floating  to  strains  of  thrilling  melody 
Through  that  unearthly  dwelling. 
Yielded  to  every  movement  of  the  wilL 
Upon  their  pensive  spell  the  spirit  lean'd, 
Aim],  for  the  varied  bliss  that  pressed  around. 
Used  not  the  gbrious  privilege 
Of  virtue  and  of  wiidom. 


Spirit!  the  Fairy  said, 
And  pointed  to  the  gorgeous  dome. 

This  is  a  wondrous  sight 
And  mocks  all  human  grandeur ; 
But,  were  it  virtue's  only  meed,  to  dwell 
hi  a  celestial  palace,  all  resign'd 
To  pleasnraUe  impulses,  immured 
Within  the  prison  of  itself,  the  will 
Of  changeless  nature  would  be  unftilflU'd. 
Leara  to  make  othen  happy.    Spirit,  come ! 
TMb  is  thine  high  reward  .*— the  past  shall  rise ; 
Thou  shalt  behold  the  present ;  I  will  teach 

The  secrets  of  the  future. 


The  Fairy  and  the  Spirit 
Approached  the  overhanging  battlement — 
Below  lay  stretch'd  the  universe ! 
Tliere,  fiur  as  the  remotest  line 
That  bounds  imagination  s  flight, 
Countless  and  unending  orbs 
In  masy  motion  intermingled, 
Tet  still  fulfill'd  immutably 
Eternal  nature's  law. 
Above,  below,  around 
The  circling  systems  form'd 
A  wildemeas  of  harmony ; 
Each  with  undeviating  aira, 
In  ekiquent  silence,  through  the  depths  of  space 
Pursued  its  wondrous  way. 


There  was  a  liule  light 
That  twinkled  in  the  misty  distance  : 

None  but  a  sjnrit's  eye 

Might  ken  that  rolling  orb ; 

None  but  a  spirit's  eye. 

And  in  no  other  place 
But  that  celestial  dwelling,  might  behold 
Eadi  action  of  this  earth's  inhabitants. 

But  matter,  space  and  time. 
In  those  aerial  mansions  cease  to  act ; 
And  all-prevailing  wisdom,  when  it  reaps 
Tlie  barveit  of  its  excellence,  o'erbounds 
Tboae  obstacles,  of  which  an  earthly  soul 
Feaii  to  attempt  the  conquest 


The  Fairy  pointed  to  the  earth. 
The  Spirit's  intellectual  eye 
Its  kindred  beings  recognized. 
The  thronging  thousaiMis,  to  a  passing  view, 
Seem'd  like  an  ant-hill's  citizens. 
How  wonderful !  that  even 
Tlie  passions,  prejudices,  interests, 
That  sway  the  meanest  being,  the  weak  touch 
That  moves  the  finest  nerve, 
And  in  one  human  brain 
Causes  the  &intest  thought,  becomes  a  link 
In  the  great  chain  of  nature. 

Behold,  the  Fairy  cried, 
Pklm3rra's  ruin'd  palaces! — 

Behold !  where  grandeur  fiown'd ; 

BehoU !  where  pleasure  smiled ; 
What  now  remains  ? — the  memory 

Of  senselessness  and  shame— 

What  is  immortal  there  f 

Nothing — it  stands  to  tell 

A  melancholy  tale,  to  give 

An  awful  warning:  soon 
Oblivion  will  steal  silently 

The  remnant  of  its  ftme. 

Monarchs  and  conquerors  there 
Proud  o'er  prostrate  millions  trod — 
The  earthquakes  of  the  human  race ; 
like  them,  forgotten  when  the  ruin 

That  marks  their  shock  is  past 

Beside  the  eternal  Nile 

The  pyramids  have  risen. 
Nile  shall  pursue  his  changeless  way : 

Those  pyramids  shall  fall ; 
Tea !  not  a  stone  shall  stand  to  tell 

The  spot  whereon  they  stood ; 
Their  very  site  shall  be  forgotten. 

As  is  their  builder's  name ! 


Bdiold  yon  sterile  spot ; 
Where  now  the  wandering  Arab's  tent 

Fhips  in  the  desert  blast 
There  once  old  Salem's  haughty  fane 
Rear'd  high  to  heaven  its  thousand  golden  domes, 
And  in  the  blushing  &ce  of  day 
Exposed  its  shameful  glory. 

Oh !  many  a  widow,  many  an  orphan  cursed 
The  building  of  that  fane  ;  and  many  a  fother. 
Worn  out  with  toil  and  slavery,  implored 
The  poor  man's  God  to  sweep  it  from  the  earth. 
And  spare  his  children  the  detested  task 
Of  piling  stone  on  stone,  and  poisoning 

The  choicest  days  of  hfe. 

To  soothe  a  dotard's  vanity. 
There  an  inhuman  and  uncultured  race 
Howl'd  hideous  praises  to  their  Demon^jod , 
They  rush'd  to  war,  tore  from  the  mother's  womb 
The  unborn  child,— old  age  and  infancy 
Promiscuous  perish'd  ;  their  victorious  arms 
Left  not  a  soul  to  breathe.    Oh !  they  were  fiends 
But  what  was  he  who  taught  them  that  the  God 
Of  nature  and  benevolence  had  given 
A  special  sanction  to  the  trade  of  blood  f 
His  name  and  theirs  are  fiuling,  and  the  tales 
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Of  this  barbarian  nation,  which  impottura 
Recites  till  terror  cradita,  are  piuvuing 
Jtaelf  into  forgetfiilneiB. 


Where  Athens,  Rome,  and  Sparta  stood. 
There  is  a  moral  desert  now  : 
The  mean  and  miserable  huts, 
The  yet  mure  wretched  palaces, 
Contrasted  with  those  ancient  fanes, 
Now  crumbling  to  oblivion ; 
The  long  and  lonely  colonnades, 
Through  which  the  ghost  of  Freedom  stalki, 

Seem  like  a  well-known  tune, 
Which  in  some  dear  scene  we  have  loved  to  hear, 

Remembered  now  in  sadness. 

But,  oh !  how  much  more  changed. 

How  gloomier  is  the  contrast 

Of  human  nanire  there ! 
Where  Socrates  expired,  a  tyrant's  slave, 
A  coward  and  a  fool,  spreads  death  aroimd — 

Then,  shuddering,  meets  his  own. 
Where  Cicero  and  Antoninus  Uved, 
A  cowl'd  and  hypocritical  monk 

Prays,  curses  and  deceives. 

Spirit !  ten  thousand  yeara 
Have  scarcely  past  away. 
Since,  in  the  waste  where  now  the  savage  drinks 
His  enemy's  blood,  and,  aping  Europe's  sons, 
Wakes  the  unholy  song  of  war. 
Arose  a  stately  city. 
Metropolis  of  the  western  continent : 

There,  now,  the  mossy  column-stone. 
Indented  by  time's  unrelaxing  grasp. 
Which  once  appear'd  to  brave 
All,  save  its  country's  ruin ; 
There  the  wide  forest  scene. 
Rude  in  the  uncultivated  lovelinesa 

Of  gardens  long  run  wild. 
Seems,  to  the  unwilling  sojourner,  whose  steps 

Chance  in  that  desert  has  delay'd, 
Tlius  to  have  stood  since  earth  was  what  it  is. 

Tet  once  it  was  the  busiest  haunt, 
Whither,  as  to  a  common  centre,  flock'd 
Strangers,  and  ships,  and  merchandise : 
Once  peace  and  freedom  blest 
The  cultivated  plain : 
But  wealth,  that  curse  of  man. 
Blighted  the  bud  of  ita  prosperity : 
Virtue  and  wisdom,  truth  and  liberty. 
Fled,  to  return  not,  until  man  shall  know 
That  they  alone  can  give  the  bliss 

Worthy  a  soul  that  claims 
Its  kindred  with  eternity. 


There's  not  one  atom  of  yon  earth 

But  once  was  living  man ; 
Nor  the  minutest  drop  of  rain, 
That  hangeth  in  its  thinnest  cloud. 
But  flow'd  in  human  veins : 
And  from  the  burning  plains 
Where  Lybian  monsters  yell. 
From  the  most  gloomy  glens 
Of  Greenland's  sunless  clime. 
To  where  the  golden  fields 
Of  fertile  England  spraad 


Their  harvest  to  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  find  one  spot 
Whereon  no  city  atood. 

How  strange  is  human  pride ! 
I  tell  thee  that  those  living  things. 
To  whom  the  fiagile  blade  of^  grass, 
That  springeth  in  the  mom 
And  perisheth  ere  noon. 
Is  an  unbounded  worid ; 
I  tell  thee  that  those  viewless  beings. 
Whose  mansion  is  the  smallest  particle 
Of  the  impassive  atmosphere. 
Think,  feel  and  live  like  man ; 
That  their  affections  and  antipathies, 
like  his,  produce  the  laws 
Ruling  their  mortal  state ; 
And  the  minutest  throb 
That  through  their  frame  diflfuses 
The  slightest,  fkinlest  motion. 
Is  fix'd  and  indispensable 
As  the  migestic  laws 
That  rule  yon  rolling  orbs. 

The  Fairy  paused.    The  Spirit, 
In  ecstasy  of  admiration,  felt 
All  knowledge  of  the  past  revived ;  die  eveoli 

Of  old  and  wondrous  times^ 
Which  dim  tradition  interruptedly 
Teaches  the  credulous  vulgar,  were  tmM^ 
In  just  perspective  to  the  view ; 
Yet  dim  from  their  infinitude. 
The  Spirit  seem'd  to  stand 
High  on  an  isolated  pinnacle ; 
The  flood  of  ages  combating  below. 
The  depth  of  the  unbounded  universe 
Above,  and  all  around 
Nature's  unchanging  harmony. 

m. 

Fairt!  the  Spirit  said, 
And  on  the  Queen  of  spells 
Fix'd  her  ethereal  eyes, 
I  thank  thee.    Thou  hast  given 
A  boon  which  I  will  not  resign,  and  taught 
A  lesson  not  to  be  unleam'd.    I  know 
The  part,  and  thence  I  will  essay  to  glean 
A  warning  for  the  future,  so  that  man 
May  profit  by  his  errors,  and  derive 

Experience  fiiom  his  folly : 
For,  when  the  power  of  imparting  joy 
Is  equal  to  the  wiU,  the  human  soul 
Requires  no  other  heaven. 


Turn  thee,  surpassing  Spirit ! 
Much  yet  remains  unscann'd. 
Thou  knowest  how  great  is  man. 
Thou  knowest  his  imbecility : 
Tet  learn  thou  what  he  is; 
Tet  learn  the  lofty  destiny 
Which  restless  Time  preparea 
For  eveiy  living  souL 


Behold  a  gorgeoasipalaoe,  diat,  atoid 

Too  popoknii  dty,  letn  its  dtoosani 
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And  Mens  ittelf  a  city.    Glooiny  troopi 

Of  aentineli,  in  iteni  and  nlent  ranks, 

Encompass  it  around :  the  dweller  there 

Cannot  be  free  and  happy ;  hearest  thon  not 

The  cunes  of  the  fiuherle«,  the  groans 

Of  those  who  have  no  friend  t  He  passes  on : 

The  King,  the  wearer  of  a  gilded  chain 

That  binds  his  soul  to  atgectneaa,  the  fool 

Whom  courtiers  nickname  monarch,  whilst  a  slave 

Even  to  the  basest  appetites-^that  man 

Heeds  not  the  shriek  of  penury ;  he  smiles 

At  the  deep^  curses  which  the  destitute 

Mutter  in  secret,  and  a  sullen  joy 

Pervades  his  bloodless  heart  when  thousands  groan 

But  lor  those  morsels  which  his  wantonness 

Wastes  m  unjoyous  revelry,  to  save 

All  that  they  love  from  famine :  when  he  hears 

The  tale  of  horror,  to  some  ready-made  &ce 

Of  h3rpocritical  assent  he  turns. 

Smothering  the  glow  of  shame,  that,  spite  of  him, 

flushes  his  bloated  cheek. 

Now  to  the  meal 
Of  silence,  grandeur,  and  excess,  he  drags 
His  pall'd,  unwilling  appetite.    If  gold. 
Gleaming  around,  and  numerous  viands  cuird 
From  every  clime,  could  force  the  lothing  sense 
To  overcome  satiety, — if  wealth 
The  spring  it  draws  from  poisons  not, — or  vice. 
Unfeeling,  stubborn  vice,  converteth  not 
Its  food  to  deadliest  venom ;  then  that  king 
Is  happy ;  and  the  peasant  who  fulfills 
His  unforced  task,  when  he  returns  at  even. 
And  by  the  blazing  fagot  meets  again 
Her  welcome  for  whom  all  his  toil  is  sped. 
Tastes  not  a  sweeter  meal. 

Behold  him  now 
Stretch'd  on  the  gorgeous  couch ;  his  fever'd  biain 
Reels  diszily  awhile :  but  ah !  too  soon 
The  slumber  of  intemperance  subsides. 
And  conscience,  that  undying  serpent,  calls 
Her  voiomous  brood  to  their  nocturnal  task. 
Listen!  he  speaks !  oh.'  mark  that  frenzied  eye — 
Oh !  mark  that  deadly  visage. 

KING. 

No  cessation! 
Oh !  must  this  last  for  ever !  Awful  death, 
I  wish,  yet  fear  to  clasp  thee! — Not  one  moment 
Of  dreamless  sleep !  O  dear  and  blessed  peace! 
Why  dost  thou  shroud  thy  vestal  purity 
In  penury  and  dungeons  ?  wherefore  lurkest 
With  danger,  death,  and  solitude;  yet  shunn'st 
The  palace  I  have  built  thee!  Sacred  peace! 
Oh  visit  me  but  once,  but  pitying  shed 
One  drop  of  balm  upon  my  wither'd  soul. 

Vain  man !  that  palace  is  the  virtuous  heart, 

And  peace  defileth  not  her  snowy  robes 

In  such  a  shed  as  thine.    Hark !  yet  he  mutters ; 

His  slumbers  are  but  varied  agonies. 

They  prey  like  scorpions  on  the  springs  of  USe. 

There  needeth  not  the  hell  that  bigots  iiame 

To  ponish  those  who  err :  earth  in  itself 

Coittains  at  once  the  evil  and  the  cure ; 

And  alUsufficing  Nature  can  chastise 


Those  who  transgrea  her  law^— she  only  knowa 
How  justly  to  proportion  to  the  &ult 
The  punishment  it  merits. 


Is  it  strange 

That  this  poor  wretch  should  pride  him  in  his  woet 
Take  pleasure  in  his  al^jectness,  and  hug 
The  scorpion  that  consumes  him  ?  Is  it  strange 
That,  placed  on  a  conspicuous  throne  of  thorns, 
Grasping  an  iron  sceptre,  and  immured 
Within  a  splendid  prison,  whose  stem  bounds 
Shut  him  from  all  that 's  good  or  dear  on  earth, 
His  soul  asserts  not  its  humanity  ? 
That  man's  mild  nature  rises  not  in  war 
Against  a  king's  employ?  No— 'tis  not  straaga. 
He,  like  the  vulgar,  thinks,  feels,  acts  and  Urm 
Just  as  his  fiither  did;  the  unoonquer'd  powais 
Of  precedent  and  custom  interpose 
Between  a  king  and  virtue.   Stenger  yet, 
To  those  who  know  not  namre,  nor  deduce 
The  future  from  the  present,  it  may  seem. 
That  not  one  slave,  who  mifkn  from  the  crimes 
Of  this  unnatural  being ;  not  one  wretch, 
Whose  children  fiunish,  and  whose  nuptial  bed 
Is  eardi's  unpitying  bosom,  rears  an  arm 
To  dash  him  from  his  throne! 


^  Those  gilded  fliM 

That,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court. 
Fatten  on  its  corruption.^— what  are  they? 
— The  drones  of  the  community ;  they  feed 
On  the  mechanic's  labor :  the  starved  hind 
For  them  compels  the  stubborn  glebe  to  yield 
Its  unshared  harvests;  and  yon  squalid  form, 
Leaner  than  fleshless  misery,  that  wastes 
A  sunless  life  in  the  unwholesome  mine. 
Drags  out  in  labor  a  protracted  death. 
To  glut  their  grandeur;  many  faint  with  toil. 
That  few  may  know  the  cares  and  woe  of  stodi. 

Whence,  thinkest  thou,  kings  and  parasites  arose  f 

Whence  that  unnatural  line  of  drones,  who  heap 

Toil  and  unvanquishable  penury 

On  those  who  build  their  palaces,  and  bring 

Their  daily  bread  ?— From  vice,  bbck  lothesome  Tice. 

From  repine,  madness,  treachery,  and  wrong; 

From  all  that  genders  misery,  and  makes 

Of  earth  this  thorny  wilderness ;  from  lust, 

Revenge,  and  murder. — And  when  reason's  voioe. 

Loud  as  the  voice  of  nature,  shall  have  waked 

The  nations ;  and  mankind  perceive  that  vice 

Is  discord,  war,  and  misery ;  that  virtue 

Is  peace,  and  happiness,  and  harmony ; 

When  man's  maturer  nature  shall  disdain 

The  plajrthings  of  its  childhood ;— kingly  glare 

Will  lose  its  power  to  dazzle ;  its  authority 

Will  silently  pass  by;  the  gorgeous  throne 

Shall  stand  unnoticed  in  the  regal  hall. 

Fast  falling  to  decay ;  whilst  folsehood's  tmde 

SbaW  be  as  hateful  and  unprofitable 

As  that  of  truth  is  now. 


Where  is  die  fiune 
Which  the  vain-^orioiis  mighty  of  the  eardi 
Seek  to  eternize f  Oh!  the  fthitest  sound 
Frooi  time's  light  footfiOI,  die  minniest  wava 
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That  fweUi  the  flood  of  agei,  wbeliu  in  nodiipg 
The  UDsabBtantial  bubble.    Ay!  tcnlay 
Stem  if  the  tyrant*!  mandate,  red  the  gaie 
That  flashes  desolation,  strong  the  aim 
That  scattera  multitades.   To-morrow  comes! 
That  mandate  is  a  thunder-peal  that  died 
In  ages  past ;  that  gaze,  a  transient  flash 
On  which  the  midnight  closed,  and  on  that  aim 
The  worm  has  made  lus  meaL 


The  yirtoooB  man. 
Who,  great  in  his  humility,  as  kings 
Are  little  in  their  grandeur ;  he  who  leads 
Invincibly  a  life  of  resolute  good. 
And  stuids  amid  the  silent  dungeon-depths 
More  fiee  and  fearless  than  the  trembling  judge, 
Who,  clothed  in  venal  power,  vainly  strove 
To  bind  the  impassive  spirit ; — when  he  fells, 
His  mild  eye  beams  benevolent  no  more : 
Wither'd  the  hand  outstretch'd  but  to  relieve ; 
Sunk  reason's  simple  eloquence,  that  roll'd 
But  to  appal  the  guilty.    Yes !  the  grave 
Hath  quench'd  that  eye,  and  death's  relentless  frost 
Wither'd  that  arm :  but  the  unfeding  feme 
Which  virtue  hangs  upon  its  votary's  tomb ; 
The  deathless  memory  of  that  man,  whom  kings 
Call  to  their  mind  and  tremble ;  the  remembrance 
With  which  the  happy  spirit  contemplates 
Its  well-spent  pilgrimage  on  earth. 
Shall  never  poss  away. 

Nature  rejects  the  monarch,  not  the  man ; 
The  sulgect,  not  the  citizen :  fer  kings 
And  subjects,  mutual  fees,  fer  ever  play 
A  losing  game  into  each  other's  hands. 
Whose  stakes  are  vice  and  misery.    The  man 
Of  virtuous  soul  commands  not  nor  obeys. 
Power,  like  a  desolating  pestilence. 
Pollutes  whate'er  it  touches;  and  obedimice. 
Bane  of  all  genius,  virtue,  freedom,  truth. 
Makes  slaves  of  men,  and  of  the  human  frame 
A  mechanized  automaton. 


When  Nero, 
High  over  flaming  Rome,  with  savage  joy 
Lower'd  like  a  fiend,  drank  with  rarap^ired  ear 
The  shrieks  of  agonizing  death,  beheld 
The  frightful  desolation  spread,  and  felt 
A  oew-created  sense  within  his  soul 
Thrill  to  the  sight,  and  vibrate  to  the  sound ; 
Thinkest  thou  his  grandeur  had  not  overcome 
The  ferce  of  human  kindness  ?  and,  when  Rome, 
With  one  stem  blow,  hurl'd  not  the  tynni  down, 
Crash'd  not  the  arm  red  with  her  dearest  bkxxl. 
Had  not  submissive  abjectness  destroy'd 
Nature's  suggestions  ? 

Look  on  yonder  earth : 
Tlie  golden  harvests  spring ;  the  unfyilmg  sun 
Sheds  Ught  and  life;  the  fruits,  the  flowers,  the  trees. 
Arise  in  due  succession ;  all  things  speak 
Peace,  harmony,  and  love.    The  universe. 
In  nature's  silent  eloquence,  declares 
That  all  fulfil  the  works  of  k>ve  and  joy,— 
All  bat  the  outcast  man.    He  frUvioates 
The  sword  which  stabs  his  pei^ce ;  he  cheriilietfi 


The  snakes  fliat  gnaw  his  heart;  be  rusech  up 
Tlie  tyrant,  whose  delight  is  in  his  woe. 
Whose  sport  is  in  his  agony.    Ton  son, 
lights  it  the  great  akme  ?  Yon  sQver  beams. 
Sleep  they  less  sweetly  on  the  cottage  thalcfa. 
Than  on  the  dome  of  kings?  Is  medber  eaidi 
A  stepdame  to  her  numerous  sons,  who  «an 
Her  unshared  giAs  vnth  unremilting  tofl , 
A  mother  only  to  those  puling  baba 
Who,  nuised  in  ease  and  luxury,  make  men 
The  idaythings  of  their  babsrhood,  and  mar* 
In  self^portant  childishness,  that  peace 
Which  men  alone  appreciate  f 


Spirit  of  Nature !  no. 
The  pure  difliision  of  thy  essence  throbs 
Alike  in  every  human  heart 
Thou,  aye,  erectest  there 
Thy  throne  of  power  unappealable : 
Thou  art  the  judge  beneath  whose  nod 
Man's  brief  and  frail  authority 
Is  powerless  as  the  wind 
That  passeth  klly  by. 
Thine  the  tribunal  which  surpasseth 
The  show  of  human  justice. 
As  God  surpasses  man. 


Spirit  of  Nature!  tKou 
life  of  interminable  multitudes; 

Soul  of  those  mighty  spheres 
Whose  changeless  paths  through  Ebaven's  deap 
silence  lie ; 
Soul  of  that  smallest  thing. 

The  dwelling  of  whose  life 
Is  one  fiunt  April  sun-gleam;— 
Man,  like  these  passive  things. 
Thy  will  unconsciously  fulfilleth : 
like  theirs,  his  age  of  endless  peace. 
Which  time  is  fest  maturing. 
Will  swiftly,  surely  come ; 
And  the  unbounded  frame,  which  dKm  penradoK 
Will  be  without  a  flaw 
Marring  its  perfect  symmetry. 


IV. 

How  beautiful  this  night!  the  halmi— *  sigh. 

Which  vernal  zephjns  breathe  in  evening's  ear. 

Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 

That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.  Heaven's  ebon  vaal^ 

Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright. 

Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeor  roOi 

Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  had  spread 

To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.    Yon  gentle  luUs, 

Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow ; 

Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend. 

So  stainless,  that  their  white  and  glittering  spires 

Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam;  yon  castled  sCeef^ 

Whoee  banner  hangeth  o'er  the  time-wom  tower 

So  idly,  that  rapt  fiincy  deeroeth  it 

A  metaphor  of  peace  t^— all  ferro  a  scene 

Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 

Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness ; 

Where  silence  nndisturb'd  might  watch  akxM^ 

So  cold,  so  bright,  so  stilL 
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The  orb  of  day, 
bmofbern  climes,  o'er  ocean's  wavelem  field 
Snks  sweetly  smiling :  not  the  faintest  breath 
Steals  o'er  the  unruffled  deep ;  the  clouds  of  eve 
Reflect  unmoved  the  lingering  beam  of  day ; 
And  Vesper's  image  on  the  western  main 
Is  beautifully  still.    To-morrow  comes : 
Good  upon  cloud,  in  dark  and  deepening  mass, 
Roll  o'er  the  blacken'd  waters ;  the  deep  roar 
Of  distant  thunder  mutters  awfully ; 
Tempest  unfolds  its  pinion  o'er  the  gloom 
Tbst  shrouds  the  boiling  surge ;  the  pitiless  fiend, 
With  all  his  winds  and  lightnings,  tracks  his  prey ; 
The  torn  deep  yawns, — the  vessel  finds  a  grave 
Beneath  its  jagged  gulfl 

Ah !  whence  yon  glare 
That  fires  the  arch  of  heaven  ? — that  dark-red  smoke 
Blotdng  the  silver  moon  ?  The  stars  are  quench'd 
In  darkness,  and  the  pure  and  spangling  snow 
Gleams  faintly  through  the  gloom  that  gathers  round 
Hirk  10  that  roar,  whose  swift  and  deafning  peals 
In  countless  echoes  through  the  mountains  ring, 
Startling  pale  midnight  on  her  starry  throne ! 
Now  swells  the  intermingling  din ;  the  jar 
Frequent  and  frightful  of  tho  bunting  bomb ; 
The  falling  beam,  the  shriek,  the  groan,  the  shout, 
The  ceaseless  clangor,  nnd  the  rush  of  men 
Jnebnate  with  rage : — loud,  and  more  loud 
The  disctird  grows ;  till  pale  deoth  shuts  the  scene, 
And  o'er  the  conqueror  and  the  cooquer'd  drau-s 
His  cold  and  bloody  shroud. — Of  all  the  men 
Whom  day's  deporting  beam  raw  blooming  there, 
In  proud  and  vigorous  health ;  of  all  the  hearts 
That  beat  with  anxious  life  at  sunset  there ; 
How  few  survive,  how  few  are  beau'ng  now! 
All  ia  deep  silence,  like  the  fearful  colm 
That  slumbers  in  the  storm's  portentous  pause ; 
Save  when  the  frantic  wail  of  widow'd  love 
Comes  shuddering  on  the  blast,  or  the  faint  moan 
With  which  some  soul  bursts  from  the  frame  of  clay 
Wrapt  round  its  struggling  powers. 

The  gray  mom 
Dawn  ca  the  mournful  scene !  the  sulphurous  smoke 
Before  the  icy  wind  slow  rolls  away. 
And  the  bright  beams  of  frosty  morning  dance 
Along  the  spangling  snow.    There  tracks  of  blood 
Even  to  the  forest's  depth,  and  scatter'd  arms. 
And  lifeloM  warriors,  whoso  hard  lineaments 
Death*s  self  could  change  not,  mark  the  dreadful  path 
Of  the  out-sallying  victors :  far  behind. 
Black  ashes  note  where  their  proud  city  stood. 
Within  yon  forest  is  a  gloomy  glen — 
Each  tree  which  guards  its  darkness  from  the  day 
Waves  o'er  a  warrior's  tomb. 


T  see  thee  shrink, 
^iil—iliife  Spirit !— wert  thou  human  else  ? 
I  see  a  shuade  of  doubt  and  horror  fleet 
AcfOH  thy  stainless  features :  yet  fear  not ; 
Tlua  is  no  unconnected  misery, 
N<*  standa  uncauaad,  and  irretrievable. 
Man's  evfl  nature,  that  apology 
Which  kinga  who  rale,  and  cowards  who  crouch, 

set  np 
Far  dieir  ooniimbar'd  erimea,  sheds  not  the  bkxid 


Which  desolates  the  discord-WMtad  land. 
From  kings,  and  priests,  and  statesman,  war  aroaa, 
Whose  safety  is  man's  deep  unbetter'd  woe, 
Wbo^  grandeur  his  debaaement.    Let  the  az 
Strike  at  the  root,  the  poiaon-tree  will  fall ; 
And  where  its  venom'd  exhalations  spread 
Ruin,  and  death,  and  woe,  where  milUooa  lay 
Quenching  the  aerpent'a  fiimine,  and  their  bonaa 
Bleaching  unburied  in  the  putrid  Uaat, 
A  garden  shall  arise,  in  loveliness 
Surpassing  faUed  Eden. 


Hath  Nature's  aool. 
That  form'd  this  world  so  beautifol,  that  spread 
Earth's  hip  with  plenty,  and  life's  smallest  choid 
Strung  to  unchanging  unison,  that  gave 
The  happy  birds  their  dwelling  m  the  grove. 
That  )rielded  to  the  wanderers  of  the  deep 
The  lovely  silence  of  the  unfiithom'd  main. 
And  fill'd  the  meanest  worm  that  crawls  in  dual 
With  spirit,  thought,  and  love ;  on  Man  alone, 
Partial  in  canaeleas  malice,  wantonly 
Heap'd  ruin,  vice,  and  alavery ;  his  soul 
Blasted  with  withering  curses ;  placed  afar 
The  meteor-happiness,  that  shuns  his  grasp. 
But  serving  on  the  frightful  gulf  to  glare. 
Rent  wide  beneath  his  footsteps  ? 


Nature!- 

Kings,  priests,  and  statesmen,  blast  the  human  flower 
Even  in  its  tender  bud  ;  their  influence  darts 
Like  subtle  poison  through  tlie  bloodless  veins 
Of  desolate  society.    The  child, 
Ere  he  can  lisp  his  mother's  sacred  name. 
Swells  with  the  unnatural  pride  of  crime,  and  lifla 
His  baby-sword  even  in  a  hero's  mood. 
This  infiuit-arm  becomes  the  bloodiest  scourge 
Of  devastated  earth :  whilst  specious  names. 
Learnt  in  soft  childhood's  unsuspecting  hour. 
Serve  as  the  sophisms  with  which  manhood  dims 
Bright  reaaon's  ray,  and  sanctifies  the  sword 
Upraised  to  shed  a  brother's  innocent  blood. 
Let  priest-led  slaves  cease  to  proclaim  that  man  ^ 
Inherits  vice  and  misery,  when  force 
And  fiUsehood  hang  even  o'er  the  cradled  babe. 
Stifling  with  radest  grasp  all  natural  good. 


Ah !  to  the  stranger-soul,  when  first  it  peeps 
From  its  new  tenement,  and  looks  abroad 
For  happiness  and  sjrmpathy,  how  stern 
And  desolate  a  track  is  this  wide  world ! 
How  wither'd  all  the  buds  of  imtural  good ! 
No  shade,  no  shelter  from  the  sweeping  storms 
Of  pitiless  power!  On  its  wretched  fiame, 
POsion'd,  perchance,  by  the  disease  and  woe 
Heap'd  on  the  wretched  parent  whence  it  sfMrmg 
By  morals,  law,  and  custom,  the  pure  winds 
(X  heaven,  that  renovate  the  inaect  tribea. 
May  breathe  not    The  untainting  light  of  day 
May  viait  not  ita  longinga.    It  ia  bound 
Ere  it  haa  lifo ;  yea,  all  the  chaina  are  forged 
Long  ere  ita  being :  all  liberty  and  love 
And  peace  is  torn  fiom  its  defencelesaneaa ; 
Cnned  finm  ita  birth,  evMi  finm  ita  cradle  doon  d 
To  al^ectneaa  and  bondage ! 
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Throughoiit  diis  Tiried  and  eternal  world 

Soul  ii  the  only  element,  the  block 

That  for  anooanted  ages  haa  remahi'd. 

The  movelea  pillar  of  a  momitam's  weight 

!•  active,  living  spirit    Every  grain 

Ji  aentient  both  in  unity  and  part, 

And  the  minuteet  atom  comprehends 

A  world  of  loves  and  hatreds ;  these  beget 

Evil  and  good :  hence  truth  and  falsehood  spring ; 

Hence  wUl  and  thought  and  action,  all  the  germs 

Of  pain  or  pleasure,  sympathy  or  hate. 

That  variegate  the  eternal  universe. 

Soul  is  not  more  polluted  than  the  beams 

Of  heaven's  pure  orb,  ere  round  their  rapid  lines 

The  taint  of  earth-bom  atmospheres  arise. 

Man  is  of  soul  and  body,  ibrm*d  for  deeds 

Of  high  resolve,  on  fancy's  boldest  wing 

To  soar  unwearied,  fearlessly  to  turn 

The  keenest  pangs  to  peaoefulness,  and  taste 

The  joys  which  mingled  sense  and  spirit  yield. 

Or  he  is  fbrm'd  for  algectneas  and  woe. 

To  grovel  on  the  dunghill  of  his  fears. 

To  shrink  at  every  sound,  to  quench  the  flame 

Of  natural  love  in  sensualism,  to  know 

That  hour  as  blest  when  on  his  worthless  days 

Tlie  frocen  hand  of  death  shall  set  its  seal, 

Tet  foar  the  cure,  though  hating  the  disease. 

The  one  is  roan  that  shall  hereafler  be ; 

The  other,  man  as  vice  has  made  him  now. 


War  is  the  statesman's  game,  the  priest's  delight. 

The  lawyer's  jest,  the  hired  assassin's  trade, 

And,  to  those  royal  murderers,  whose  mean  thrones 

Are  bought  by  crimes  of  treachery  and  gore. 

The  bread  they  eat,  the  staff  on  which  they  lean. 

Guards,  garb'd  in  blood-red  livery,  surround 

Their  palaces,  participate  the  crimes 

That  fbrce  defends,  and  from  a  nation's  rage 

Secures  the  crown,  which  all  the  curses  reach 

That  famine,  frenzy,  woe  and  penury  breathe. 

These  are  the  hired  bravoes  who  defend 

The  tyrant's  throne  (3)— the  buUies  of  his  fear: 

These  are  the  sinks  and  channels  of  worst  vice. 

The  refuse  of  society,  the  dregs 

Of  all  that  is  most  vile :  their  cold  hearts  blend 

Deceit  with  sternness,  ignorance  with  pride. 

All  that  is  mean  and  villanous,  with  rage 

Which  hopeleamess  of  good,  and  self-contempt. 

Alone  might  kindle ;  they  are  deck'd  in  wealth. 

Honor  and  power,  then  are  sent  abroad 

To  do  their  work.    The  pestilence  that  stalks 

In  gloomy  triumph  through  some  eastern  land 

Is  less  destroying.    They  ciyole  with  gold. 

And  promises  of  fiune,  the  thoughtless  jrouth 

Already  crush'd  with  servitude:  he  knoHv 

His  wretchedness  too  late,  and  cherishes 

Repentance  for  his  ruin,  when  his  doom 

Is  seal'd  in  gold  and  blood ! 

Those  too,  ike  tyrant  serve,  who,  skill'd  to  snare 

The  feet  of  justice  in  the  toils  of  law, 

Stand,  ready  to  oppress  the  weaker  still ; 

And,  right  or  wrong,  will  vindicate  for  gold. 

Sneering  at  public  virtue,  which  beneath 

Their  pitileai  tread  lies  torn  and  trampled,  where 

Honor  sits  smiliiag  at  the  aale  of  truth. 


Then  grave  and  hoary-headed  hypoeritss. 
Without  a  hope,  a  passion,  or  a  k»ve. 
Who,  through  a  lifo  of  luxury  and  lies. 
Have  crept  by  flattery  to  the  seats  of  power. 
Support  the  system  whence  their  honors  fkm~- 
They  have  three  words . — well  tyrants  know  Mr 

use. 
Well  pay  them  for  the  loan,  with  usury 
Tom  from  a  bleeding  virorld !— God,  Hell,  and  Heavca 
A  vengeful,  pitiless,  and  almighty  fiend. 
Whose  mercy  is  a  nickname  for  the  rage 
Of  tamclesi  tigers  hungering  for  bkxxL 
Hell,  a  red  gulf  of  everlasting  fire, 
Where  poisonous  and  undying  worms  proloog 
Eternal  misery  to  those  hapless  slaves 
Whose  life  has  been  a  penance  for  its  crimeiL 
And  Heaven,  a  meed  for  those  who  dare  belie 
Their  human  nature,  quake,  believe,  and  crinss 
Befi»e  the  mockeries  of  earthly  power. 

Theae  tools  the  tyrant  tempers  to  his  work. 
Wields  in  his  wrath,  and  as  he  wills  destroys 
Omnipotent  in  wickedness:  the  while 
Youth  springs,  age  moulders,  manhood  tamdy  ds« 
His  bidding,  bribed  by  shortlived  joys  to  lend 
Force  to  the  weakness  of  his  trembUng  arm. 


They  rise,  they  foil ;  one  generation 
Yielding  its  harvest  to  destraction's  scythe. 
It  fodes,  another  blossoms :  yet  behold ! 
Red  glows  the  tyrant's  stamp-mark  on  its 
Withering  and  cankering  deep  its  pasrive 
He  has  invented  lying  words  and  modes. 
Empty  and  vain  as  his  own  ooreless  heart; 
Evasive  meanings,  iK>things  of  much  sound, 
To  lure  the  heedless  victim  to  the  toils 
Spread  round  the  valley  of  its  paradise. 


Look  to  thyself,  priest,  conqueror,  or  prince! 
Whether  thy  trade  is  falsehood,  and  thy  lusls 
Deep  wallow  in  the  earnings  of  the  poor. 
With  whom  thy  master  was  :^-or  thou  delight* it 
In  numbering  o'er  the  myriads  of  thy  slain. 
All  misery  weighing  nothing  in  the  scale 
Against  thy  shortlived  fame :  or  thou  dost  had 
With  cowardice  and  crime  the  groaning  land, 
A  pomp-fed  king.    Look  to  thy  wretched  self! 
Ay,  art  thou  not  the  veriest  slave  that  e'er 
Crawl'd  on  the  lothing  earth  ?  Are  not  thy  dajf* 
Days  of  unsatisfying  listlessness  ? 
Dost  thou  not  cry,  ere  night's  long  rack  is  o'er. 
When  will  the  morning  come  ?  Is  not  thy  youth 
A  vain  and  feverish  dream  of  sensualism  f 
Thy  manhood  blighted  with  unripe  disease  ? 
Are  not  thy  views  of  unregretted  death 
Drear,  comfortless,  and  horrible  f  Thy  nund, 
Is  it  not  morbid  as  thy  nerveless  fiame. 
Incapable  of  judgment,  hope,  or  love  f 
And  dost  thou  wish  the  errors  to  survive 
That  bar  thee  from  all  sympathies  of  good, 
Afler  the  miserable  interest 
Thou  hold'st  m  their  protraction  f  When  the  giavs 
Has  swallow'd  up  thy  memory  and  thyself, 
Dost  thou  desire  the  bane  that  poisons  eailh 
To  twine  its  roots  around  thy  cofi^'d  day, 
Spring  from  thy  bones,  and  blossom  on  thy  tonb, 
Ttmi  of  its  fruit  thy  babes  may  eat  and  die? 
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V. 

Thus  do  the  generation^  of  the  earth 

Go  to  the  grave,  and  inue  from  the  womb,  (4) 

SurviTing  still  the  imperishable  change 

That  renovates  the  world ;  even  as  the  leaves 

Which  the  keen  fiDst^wind  of  the  waning  year 

Has  scatter'd  on  the  forest  soil,  (5)  and  hcap'd 

For  many  seasons  there,  though  long  they  choke, 

Loading  with  lotbesome  rottenness  the  land, 

All  germs  of  promise.    Yet  when  the  tall  trees 

From  which  they  fell,  shorn  of  their  lovely  shapes. 

Lie  level  with  the  earth  to  moulder  there. 

They  fertilize  the  land  they  long  deformed. 

Till  from  the  breathing  kiwn  a  forest  springs 

Of  yoath,  integrity,  and  loveliness. 

Like  that  which  gave  it  life,  to  spring  and  die* 

Thus  suicidal  selfishness,  that  blights 

The  &ir6Bt  feelings  of  the  opening  heart. 

Is  destined  to  decay,  whilst  from  the  soil 

Shall  spring  all  virtue,  all  delight,  all  love, 

And  judgment  cease  to  wage  qnnatural  war 

With  passion's  mwibduable  array. 

Tirin-arter  of  religion,  selfishness ! 
Rival  in  erime  and  falsehood,  aping  all 
The  wanton  horrors  of  her  bloody  play ; 
Yet  froaen,  uniropassion*d,  spiritless, 
Shunning  the  light,  and  owning  not  its  name : 
Coropell'd,  by  its  deformity,  to  screen 
With  flimsy  veil  of  justice  and  of  right, 
Its  unattractive  lineaments,  that  scare 
All,  save  the  brood  of  ignorance :  at  once 
Hie  cause  and  the  eflect  of  tyranny ; 
Unblushing,  harden'd,  sensual,  and  vile ; 
Dead  to  all  love  but  of  its  abjectness. 
With  heart  impassive  by  more  noble  powers 
Than  unshared  pleasure,  sordid  gain,  or  fiime ; 
Despising  its  own  miserable  being. 
Which  still  it  kmgs,  yet  feara  to  disenthrall 

HsBce  eommerce  springs,  the  venal  interchange 

Of  all  that  human  art  or  nature  yield ; 

Which  wealth  should  purchase  not,  but  vrant  demand. 

And  natural  kindness  hasten  to  supply 

From  the  full  fountain  of  its  boundless  love, 

For  ever  stifled,  drain'd,  and  tainted  now. 

Comniecc* !  beneath  whose  poison-breathing  shade 

No  solitary  virtue  dares  to  spring. 

But  poverty  and  wealth  with  equal  hand 

Scatter  their  withering  curses,  and  unfold 

The  doors  o£  premature  and  violent  death, 

To  pining  fiunine  and  full-fed  disease. 

To  all  that  shares  the  lot  of  human  life. 

Which  poison'd  body  and  soul,  scarce  drags  the  chain. 

That  lengthens  as  it  goes  and  clanks  behind. 

Commerce  has  set  the  mark  of  selfishness. 
The  aignet  of  its  all-enslaving  power, 
rpon  a  shining  ore,  and  call'd  it  gold : 
Before  wboae  image  bow  the  vulgar  great. 
The  vainly  rich,  the  miserable  proud. 
The  mob  of  peasants,  nobles,  priests,  and  kings,  (6) 
And  with  blind  feelings  reverence  the  power 
That  grinds  them  to  the  dust  of  misery. 
But  in  the  temple  of  their  hireling  hearts 
2  V 


Gold  is  a  living  god,  and  rulea  m  scxnrn 
All  earthly  things  bat  virtue. 

Since  tyrants,  by  the  sale  of  human  life, 
Heap  luxuries  to  their  sensualism,  and  fiune 
To  their  wide-wasting  and  insatiate  pride, 
Success  has  sanction'd  to  a  credulous  world 
The  ruin,  the  disgrace,  the  woe  of  war. 
His  hosts  of  blind  and  unresisting  dupes 
The  despot  numbers ;  from  his  cabinet 
These  puppets  of  his  schemes  he  moves  at  wi!V 
Even  as  the  slaves  by  force  or  famine  driven. 
Beneath  a  vulgar  master,  to  perform 
A  task  of  cold  and  brutal  drudgery ; — 
Harden'd  to  hope,  insensible  to  fear. 
Scarce  living  pulleys  of  a  dead  machine. 
Mere  wheels  of  work  and  articles  of  trade. 
That  grace  the  proud  and  noisy  pomp  of  wealth! 

The  harmony  and  happiness  of  man 

Yield  to  the  wealth  of  nations ;  that  which  lifts 

His  nature  to  the  heaven  of  its  pride. 

Is  barter'd  for  the  poison  of  his  soul ; 

The  weight  that  drags  to  earth  his  towering  hopes. 

Blighting  all  prospect  but  of  selfish  gain, 

Withering  all  passion  but  of  slavish  fear, 

Elxtinguishing  all  free  and  generous  love 

Of  enterprise  and  daring,  even  the  pulse 

That  fancy  kindles  in  the  beating  heart 

To  mingle  with  sensation,  it  destroys, — 

Leaves  nothing  but  the  sordid  lust  of  self^ 

The  grovelling  hope  of  interest  and  gold, 

Unqualified,  unraingled,  unredeem'd 

Even  by  hypocrisy. 

And  statesmen  boast 
Of  wealth !  (7)  The  wordy  eloquence  that  lives 
Afler  the  ruin  of  their  hearts,  can  gild 
The  bitter  poison  of  a  nation's  woe, 
Can  turn  the  worship  of  the  servile  mob 
'To  their  corrupt  and  glaring  idol  fame. 
From  virtue,  trampled  by  its  iron  tread, 
Although  its  dazzling  pedestal  be  raised 
Amid  the  horrors  of  a  limb-strewn  field, 
With  desolated  dwellings  smoking  round. 
The  man  of  ease,  who,  by  his  warm  fireside, 
To  deeds  of  charitable  intercourse 
And  bare  fulfilment  of  the  common  laws 
Of  decency  and  prejudice,  confines 
The  struggling  nature  of  his  human  heart. 
Is  duped  by  their  cold  sophistry ;  he  sheds 
A  passing  tear  perchance  upon  the  wreck 
Of  earlhly  peace,  when  near  his  dwelling's  door 
The  frightful  waves  are  driven, — when  his  son 
Is  murder'd  by  the  tyrant,  or  religion 
Drives  his  wife  raving  mad.  (8)   But  the  poor  man 
Whose  life  is^misery,  and  fear,  and  care ; 
Whom  the  mom  \%*akens  but  to  fruitless  toil ; 
Who  ever  hears  his  fambh'd  ofl&pring's  scream, 
Whom  their  pale  mother's  uncomplaining  gaze 
For  ever  meets,  and  the  proud  rich  man's  eye 
Flashing  command,  and  the  heart-breaking  scene 
Of  thousands  like  himself; — he  little  heeds 
The  rhetoric  of  tynrmy ;  his  hate 
Is  quenchless  as  his  wrongs ;  he  laughs  to  soom 
The  vain  and  bitter  mockery  of  words, 
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Feeling  the  hotror  of  the  tjrrant's  deedi. 
And  unrattFoinM  but  by  the  arm  of  power, 
That  knowi  and  dreads  hii  enmity. 

The  iron  rod  of  penury  still  compels 

Her  wretched  slave  to  bow  the  knee  to  wealth. 

And  poison,  with  unprofitable  toil, 

A  life  too  void  of  solace  to  confirm 

The  very  chains  that  bind  him  to  his  doom. 

Nature,  impartial  in  munificence, 

Has  gified  man  with  all-subduing  will : 

Matter,  with  all  its  transitory  shapes, 

lies  subjected  and  plastic  at  his  feet. 

That,  weak  from  bondage,  tremble  as  they  tread. 

How  many  a  rustic  Milton  has  post  by, 

Stifling  the  qpeechleas  longings  of  his  heart. 

In  unremitting  drudgery  and  care ! 

How  many  a  vulgar  Cato  has  compeird 

His  energies,  no  longer  tameless  then. 

To  mould  a  pin,  or  fabricate  a  nail ! 

How  many  a  Newton,  to  whose  passive  ken 

Those  mighty  spheres  that  gem  infinity 

Were  only  specks  of  tinsel,  fix'd  in  heaven 

To  light  Uie  midnights  of  his  native  town! 

Tet  every  heart  contain  perfection's  germ: 
The  wisest  of  the  sages  of  die  earth, 
That  ever  from  the  stores  of  reason  drew 
Science  and  truth,  and  virtue's  dreadless  tone. 
Were  but  a  weak  and  inexperienced  boy, 
Proud,  sensual,  unimpassion*d,  unimbued 
With  pure  desire  and  univeml  love. 
Compared  to  that  high  being,  of  cloudless  brain. 
Untainted  passion,  elevated  will. 
Which  death  (who  even  would  linger  long  in  awe 
Within  his  noble  presence,  and  beneath 
His  changeless  eyeboam),  might  alone  subdue. 
Him,  every  slave  now  dragging  through  the  filth 
Of  some  corrupted  city  his  sad  life. 
Pining  with  &mine,  swoln  with  luxury. 
Blunting  the  keenness  of  his  spiritual  sense 
With  narrow  schemings  and  unworthy  caret, 
Or  madly  rushing  through  all  violent  crime, 
To  move  the  deep  stagnation  of  his  louli— 
Might  imitate  and  eqtud. 

But  mean  lost 
Has  bound  its  chains  so  tight  around  the  eardi. 
That  all  within  it  but  the  virtuous  man 
Is  venal :  gold  or  &me  will  surely  reach 
The  price  prefix'd  by  selfishness,  to  all 
But  him  of  resolute  and  unchanging  will ; 
Whom,  nor  the  plaudits  of  a  servile  crowd, 
Nor  the  vile  joys  of  tainting  luxury. 
Can  bribe  to  yield  his  elevated  soul 
To  tyranny  or  felsehood,  though  they  wield 
With  blood-red  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  worid. 

All  things  are  sold :  the  very  light  of  heaven 
Is  venal ;  earth's  unsparing  giAs  of  love, 
The  smsJlest  and  most  despicable  things 
That  lurk  in  the  abysses  of  the  deep. 
All  ol^ects  of  our  liie,  even  life  itself 
And  the  poor  pittance  which  the  laws  allow 
Of  liberty,  the  fellowship  of  man. 
Those  duties  which  his  heart  of  human  love 


Should  urge  him  to  perform  instinctively. 
Are  bought  and  sold  as  in  a  public  mart 
Of  undii<guismg  selfishness,  that  sets 
On  each  its  price,  the  stamp-mark  of  her  reign. 
Even  love  b  sold ;  (9)  the  solace  of  all  woe 
Is  tum*d  to  deadliest  agony,  old  age 
Shivers  in  selfish  beauty's  lothing  arms. 
And  ]^uth*s  comipted  impulses  prepare 
A  life  of  horror  from  the  blighting  bane 
Of  commerce ;  whilst  the  pestilence  that 
From  uneqjoying  sensualism,  has  fill'd 
All  human  life  with  hjrdra-headed 


Falsehood  demands  but  gold  to  pay  the  ] 
Of  outraged  conscience ;  for  the  skvish  prieit 
Sets  no  great  value  on  his  hireling  fiutfa: 
A  little  passing  pomp,  some  servile  souls. 
Whom  cowardice  itself  might  safely  chain. 
Or  the  spare  mite  of  avarice  could  bribe 
To  deck  the  triumph  of  their  languid  leal. 
Can  make  him  minister  to  tjrraimy. 
More  daring  crime  requires  a  loftier  meed : 
Without  a  shudder,  the  8lave«>ldier  lends 
His  arm  to  murderous  deeds,  and  steek  hit  hesil 
When  the  dread  eloquence  of  dying  men. 
Low  mingling  on  the  lonely  field  of  &me, 
Aisails  that  nature,  whose  applause  he  seDs 
For  the  gross  blessings  of  a  patriot  mob^ 
For  the  vile  gratitude  of  heartless  kinfi, 
And  for  a  cold  world's  good  word« — ^vikf  still.' 

There  is  a  nobler  gbry,  which  turvites 
Until  our  being  fedes,  and,  solacing 
All  human  care,  accompanies  its  change ; 
Deserts  not  virtue  in  the  dungeon's  gloom, 
And,  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  guides 
Its  fbotsteps  through  that  labyrinth  of  crime  i 
Imbues  its  lineaments  with  dauntlessnesi. 
Even  when,  from  power's  avenging  hand,  he  tikti 
Iti  sweetest,  last  and  noblest  title--<leath ; 
—The  oonscionsnesB  of  good,  which  neither  goli 
Nor  sordid  ftme,  nor  hope  of  heavenly  blis, 
Can  purchase :  but  a  life  of  resolute  good. 
Unalterable  will,  quenchless  deeire 
Of  universal  happiness,  the  heart 
That  beats  with  it  in  unison,  the  brain. 
Whose  ever-wakeful  wisdom  toOs  to  change 
Reason's  rich  stores  for  its  eternal  weaL 

This  commerce  of  sincerest  virtoe  needs 
No  meditative  signs  of  selfishness. 
No  jealous  intercourse  of  wretched  gain. 
No  balancings  of  prudence,  cold  and  long; 
In  just  and  equal  measure  all  is  weigh'd. 
One  scale  contains  the  sum  of  human  weal. 
And  one,  die  good  man's  heart 

How  vainly  seek 
The  selfish  fbr  diat  happiness  denied 
To  aught  but  virtue!   Blind  and  harden'd  diey. 
Who  hope  for  peace  amid  the  storms  of  cars. 
Who  covet  power  they  know  not  how  to  use. 
And  sigh  fbr  pleasure  they  refuse  to  give,^ 
Madly  they  frustrate  stiU  their  own  designs ; 
And,  where  they  hope  diat  quiet  to  ei^oy 
Which  virtue  pictures,  hitternea  of  soul. 
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DbetM,  divgofC,  and  kuntiKle,  penrade 
Thflir  valuelMi  and  nusermble  liTes, 


Bat  boaij-headed  lelfiihneH  hat  felt 
In  death-blow,  and  ii  tottering  to  the  grave: 
A  bri^ter  morn  awaiti  the  human  day, 
When  every  tianaier  of  eaith*i  natoral  gifti 
Shan  be  a  commerce  of  good  wordi  and  worfci ; 
When  poverty  and  wealth,  the  thirst  of  fiune, 
The  femr  of  in&my,  disease  and  woe. 
War  with  its  million  horrors,  and  fierce  hell 
Shan  live  but  in  the  memory  of  time, 
Who,  like  a  penitent  libertine,  shall  start, 
look  back,  and  shudder  at  his  younger  years. 


VI. 

All  touch,  all  eye,  all  ear. 
Hie  Spirit  felt  the  Fairy's  burning  speech. 

O'er  the  thin  texture  of  its  frame, 
The  varying  periods  painted  changing  glows, 

As  on  a  summer  even. 
When  soul-iniblding  music  floats  around, 
The  stainless  mirror  of  the  lake 
Re-inaages  the  eastern  gloom, 
MiQgling  coDvuIsively  its  purple  hues 
\^th  sunset's  bumish'd  gold. 


Then  thus  the  Spirit  spoke  : 
It  is  a  wild  and  nuserable  worid ! 

Thorny,  and  full  of  care. 
Which  every  fiend  can  make  his  prey  at  will. 
O  Fairy !  in  the  lapse  of  years. 
Is  there  no  hope  in  store  7 
Will  yon  vast  suns  roll  on 
Interminably,  still  illuming 
The  night  of  so  many  wretched  souls. 
And  see  no  hope  for  them  ? 
Wm  not  the  Univeml  Spirit  e'er 
Ernvify  this  wither'd  limb  of  Heaven  ? 

The  Fairy  calmly  smiled 
lo  comfort,  and  a  kindling  gleam  of  hope 

Sufibsed  the  Spirit's  lineaments. 
Oh!  rest  thee  trsnquil ;  chase  those  fearful  doubts. 
Which  ne*er  could  rack  an  everiasting  soul, 
That  sees  the  chains  which  bind  it  to  its  doom. 
Tes!  crime  and  misery  are  in  yonder  earth. 

Falsehood,  mistake,  and  lust; 

But  the  eternal  world 
Cnwhrins  at  once  the  evil  and  the  cure. 
SoflM  eminent  in  virtue  shall  start  up, 

£ven  m  perversest  time : 
The  truths  of  their  pure  lips,  that  never  die, 
ShaU  bind  the  scorpion  ftlsehood  with  a  wreath 

Of  ever-living  flame, 
totil  the  raooster  sting  itself  to  death. 

How  sweet  a  scene  will  earth  become ! 
Of  purest  spirits  a  pure  dwelling-place, 
Synphonioaa  with  the  planetary  spheres ; 
When  man,  with  changeless  nature  coalescing, 
Wm  undertake  regeneration's  work. 
Whan  its  nngenial  poles  no  longer  point 


To  the  red  and  balefhl  sun 
That  fointly  twinkles  there.  (10) 

Spirit!  on  yonder  earth. 
Falsehood  now  triumphs ;  deadly  power 
Has  fiz'd  its  seal  upon  the  lip  of  truth ! 

Madness  and  nusery  are  there ! 
The  happiest  is  most  wretched !   Yet  confide. 
Until  pure  health-drops,  from  the  cup  of  joy, 
Fall  like  a  dew  of  balm  upon  the  worid. 
Now,  to  the  scene  I  show,  in  silence  turn. 
And  read  the  blood-stain'd  charter  of  aU  woe, 
Which  nature  soon,  with  recreating  hand. 
Will  blot  m  mercy  from  the  book  of  earth. 
How  bold  the  flight  of  passion's  wandering  wing, 
How  swift  the  step  of  reason's  firmer  tread. 
How  calm  and  sweet  the  victories  of  life, 
How  terrorless  the  triumph  of  the  grave ! 
How  powerless  were  the  mightiest  monarch's  arm. 
Vain  hii  loud  threat,  and  impotent  his  frown ! 
How  ludicrous  the  priest's  dogmatic  roar ! 
The  weight  of  his  exierminating  curse 
How  light !  and  his  aflected  charity. 
To  suit  the  pressure  of  the  changing  tin 
What  palpable  deceit!— but  for  thy  aid. 
Religion !  but  for  thee,  prolific  fiend. 
Who  peoplest  earth  with  demons,  hell  with  men. 
And  heaven  with  slaves ! 

Thou  taintest  aU  thou  look's!  upon  .*--the  stars, 
Which  on  thy  cradle  beam'd  so  brightly  sweet. 
Were  gods  to  the  distemper'd  playfulness 
Of  thy  untutor'd  infancy :  the  trees. 
The  grass,  the  clouds,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea, 
AU  living  things  that  walk,  swim,  creep,  or  fly, 
Were  gods:  the  sun  had  homage,  and  the  moon 
Her  worshipper.    Then  thou  becamest  a  boy. 
More  daring  in  thy  fjpenzies :  every  shape. 
Monstrous  or  vast,  or  beautifully  wild. 
Which,  from  sensation's  relics,  fimcy  culls ; 
The  spirits  of  the  air,  the  shuddering  ghost. 
The  genii  of  the  elements,  the  powers 
That  give  a  shape  to  nature's  varied  works. 
Had  life  and  place  in  the  corrupt  belief 
Of  thy  blind  heart :  yet  still  thy  youthful  hands 
Were  pure  of  human  blood.    Then  manhood  gave 
Its  strength  and  ardor  to  thy  firenzied  brain ; 
Thine  eager  gaze  scann'd  the  stupendous  scene. 
Whose  wonders  mock'd  the  knowledge  of  thy  pride: 
Their  everlasting  and  unchanging  lawa 
Reproach'd  thine  ignorance.    Awhile  thou  stoodst 
Baffled  and  gloomy;  then  thou  didst  sum  up 
The  elements  of  all  that  thou  didst  know ; 
The  changing  seasons,  winter's  leafless  reign. 
The  budding  of  the  heaven-breathing  trees. 
The  eternal  orbs  that  beautify  the  night. 
The  sunrise,  and  the  setting  of  the- moon. 
Earthquakes  and  wars,  aiKl  poisons  and  disease. 
And  all  their  causes,  to  an  abstract  point 
Converging,  thou  didst  bend,  and  call'd  it  God ! 
The  self.suificing,  the  omnipotent. 
The  merciful,  and  the  avenging  God ! 
Who,  prototype  of  human  misrule,  sits 
High  in  heaven's  realm,  upon  a  golden  throne. 
Even  like  an  earthly  king;  and  whose  dread  work. 
Hell,  gapes  for  ever  for  the  unhappy  slaves 
Of  &te,  whom  he  created  in  his  sport, 
To  triumph  in  their  torments  when  they  fell ! 
Earth  heard  the  name;  earth  trembled,  m  the  smoke 
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Of  hb  revenge  ascended  up  to  heaven. 

Blotting  the  constellations ;  and  the  cries 

Of  millions,  butcher'd  in  sweet  confidence 

And  unsuspecting  peace,  even  when  the  bonds 

Of  safety  were  confinn'd  by  wordy  oaths 

Sworn  in  his  dreadful  name,  rung  through  the  land ; 

Whilst  innocent  babes  writhed  on  thy  stubborn  spear, 

And  thou  didst  laugh  to  hear  the  mother's  shriek 

Of  maniac  gladness,  as  the  sacred  steel 

Felt  cold  in  her  torn  entrails ! 


Religion !  thou  wert  then  in  manhood's  prime : 

But  age  crept  on :  one  God  would  not  suffice 

For  senile  puerility ;  thou  framedst 

A  tale  to  suit  thy  dotage,  and  to  glut 

Thy  misery-thirsting  soul,  that  the  mad  fiend 

Thy  wickedness  had  pictured,  might  aflbrd 

A  plea  for  sating  the  unnatural  thirst 

For  murder,  rapine,  violence,  and  crime. 

That  still  consumed  thy  being,  even  when 

Thou  heardst  the  step  of  fate  i — that  flames  might 

Hght 
Thy  funeral  scene,  and  the  shrill  horrent  shrieks 
Of  parents  dying  on  the  pile  that  bum'd, 
To  light  their  children  to  thy  paths,  the  roar 
Of  the  encircling  flames,  the  exulting  cries 
Of  thine  aposUes,  loud  commingling  there, 

Might  sate  thine  hungry  ear 

Even  on  the  bed  of  death ! 


But  now  contempt  is  mocking  thy  gray  hain ; 
Thou  art  descending  to  the  darksome  grave, 
Unhonor'd  and  unpitied,  but  by  those 
Whose  pride  is  passing  by  like  thine,  and  sheds, 
like  thine,  a  glare  that  fades  before  the  sun 
Of  truth,  and  shines  but  in  the  dreadful  night 
That  long  has  lower'd  above  the  ruin'd  world. 

Throughout  these  infinite  orbs  of  mingling  light, 

Of  which  yon  earth  is  one,  is  wide  difiused 

A  spirit  of  activity  and  life. 

That  knows  no  term,  cessation,  or  decay ; 

Thai  fades  not  when  the  lamp  of  earthly  life, 

Extinguish'd  in  the  dampness  of  the  grave, 

Awhile  there  slumbers,  more  than  when  the  babe 

In  the  dim  newness  of  its  being  feels 

The  impulses  of  sublunary  things, 

And  all  is  wonder  to  unpractised  sense : 

But,  active,  stedfiist,  and  eternal,  still. 

Guides  the  fierce  whirlwind,  in  the  tempest  roait. 

Cheers  in  the  day,  breathes  in  the  balmy  groves, 

Strengthens  in  health,  and  poisons  in  disease ; 

And  in  the  storm  of  change,  that  ceaselessly 

Rolls  round  the  eternal  universe,  and  shakes 

Its  undecaying  battlement,  presides, 

Apportioning  with  irresistible  law 

The  place  each  spring  of  its  machine  shall  fill ; 

So  that,  when  waves  on  waves  tumultuous  heap 

Confusion  to  the  clouds,  and  fiercely  driven 

Heaven's  lightnings  scorch  th'  uprooted  ocean-fords. 

Whilst,  to  the  eye  of  shipwreck'd  mariner, 

Lone  sitting  on  the  bare  and  shuddering  rock. 

All  seems  unlink'd  contingency  and  chance : 

No  atom  of  this  turbulence  fulfils 

A  vague  and  unneoessitated  task. 

Or  acts  but  as  it  must  and  ought  to  act  (U) 

Fven  the  mtnotest  molecule  of  light. 


That  in  an  April  sonbeam's  fleeting  gkm 
Fulfils  its  destined,  though  invisibte  work. 
The  universal  Spirit  guides ;  nor  less 
When  merciless  ambition,  or  mad  zeal 
Has  led  two  hosts  of  dupes  to  battle-field. 
That,  blind,  they  there  may  dig  each  other's  pvm, 
And  call  the  sad  work  glory,  does  it  rule 
All  passions :  not  a  thought,  a  will,  an  act, 
No  working  of  the  tyiHUt's  moody  mind. 
Nor  one  misgiving  of  the  slaves  who  boast 
Their  servitude,  to  hide  the  shame  they  fed, 
Nor  the  events  enchaining  every  will. 
That  from  the  depths  of  unrecorded  time 
Have  drawn  all-influencing  virtue,  paa 
Unrecognized,  or  unforeseen  by  thee. 
Soul  of  the  Univerw !  eternal  spring 
Of  life  and  death,  of  happiness  and  woe. 
Of  all  that  chequers  the  phantasmal  scene 
That  floats  before  our  eyes  in  wavering  Ught, 
Which  gleams  but  on  the  darkneas  of  our  prim, 

Whose  chains  and  maasy  Walls 

We  feel,  but  cannot  aee. 


Spirit  of  Nature !  all-suflkuig  power. 
Necessity !  thou  mother  of  the  work! !  (18) 
Unlike  the  God  of  human  error,  thou 
Requirest  no  prayers  or  praises ;  the  caprice 
Of  man's  weak  will  belcrngs  no  more  to  thee 
Than  do  the  changeful  passiona  of  his  breast 
To  thy  unvarying  harmony :  the  slave. 
Whose  horrible  lusts  spread  misery  o'er  the  woiU, 
And  the  good  man,  who  lifls,  with  virtuous  prids, 
His  being,  in  the  sight  of  happiness. 
That  springs  from  his  own  works ;  the  poison-tree, 
Beneath  whose  shade  all  life  is  wither'd  up^ 
And  the  fair  oak,  whose  leafy  dome  afibrds 
A  temple  where  the  vows  of  happy  love 
Are  register'd,  are  equal  in  thy  sight  .* 
No  love,  no  hate  thou  cherishest ;  revenge 
And  &voritism,  and  worst  desire  of  &me. 
Thou  knowest  not :  all  that  the  wide  worid  ( 
Are  but  thy  passive  instruments,  and  thou 
Regard's!  Uiem  all  with  an  impartial  eye. 
Whose  joy  or  pain  thy  nature  cannot  feel, 
Because  thou  hast  not  human  sense. 
Because  thou  art  not  human  mind. 


Tea !  when  the  sweeping  storm  of  time 
Has  sung  its  death-dirge  o'er  the  ruin'd  fanm 
And  broken  altars  of  di'  almighty  fiend, 
Whose  name  usurps  thy  honors,  and  the  bkwd 
Through  centuries  clotted  there,  has  floated  down 
The  tainted  flood  of  ages,  shalt  thou  live 
Unchangeable !  A  shrine  is  raised  to  thee. 

Which,  nor  the  tempest  breath  of  time. 

Nor  the  interminable  flood, 

Over  earth's  slight  pageant  rolling, 
Availeth  to  destroy^ — 
The  sensitive  extension  of  die  world. 

That  wondrous  and  eternal  fime. 
Where  pain  and  pleasure,  good  and  evfl  join, 
To  do  the  will  of  strong  necessity. 

And  life,  in  mnltitudhions  shapes. 
Still  pressing  forward  where  no  term  can  be, 

like  hungry  and  unresting  flame 
Curls  round  the  eternal  eoltmam  of  itt  sMnglk 
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I  WW  an  infant  wben  my  mother  went 

To  we  an  atheist  bara*d.    She  took  roe  there : 

TIm  dark-robed  prieeta  were  met  anrand  die  pQe ; 

The  nraltitnde  ww  gaiing  nlently ; 

And  w  the  culprit  paw'd  with  dauntleM  mien, 

Tempered  diadain  in  his  nnaltering  eye, 

Mix'd  with  a  quiet  smile,  shone  calmly  forth : 

The  thirsty  fire  crept  nrand  his  manly  limbs ; 

His  resolute  eyes  were  scorch'd  to  blindness  soon ; 

His  death-pang  rent  my  heart!  the  inwnsate  mob 

Utter'd  a  cry  of  triumph,  and  I  wept 

Weep  not,  child !  cried  my  mother,  for  that  man 

Hm  said.  There  is  no  God.  (13.) 

FAIKT. 

There  is  no  God ! 
Nature  confirms  the  &ith  his  death-groan  seal*d : 
Let  heaven  and  earth,  let  man's  revolving  race, 
His  ceawless  generations  tell  their  tale ; 
Let  every  part  depending  on  the  chain 
That  links  it  to  the  whole,  point  to  the  hand 
lliat  grasps  its  term !  let  every  seed  that  falls 
In  silent  eloquence  unfold  its  store 
Of  argument :  infinity  within. 
Infinity  without,  belie  creation ; 
The  interminable  spirit  it  contains 
b  nature's  only  God ;  but  human  pride 
It  skilful  to  invent  most  wrious  names' 
Tbhide  its  ignorance. 


The  name  of  God 
Hw  limced  about  all  crime  with  holiness. 
Himself  the  creature  of  his  worshippers, 
Whow  namw  and  attributes  and  passions  change, 
Seeva,  Buddh,  Fob,  Jehovah,  God,  or  Lord, 
Even  with  the  human  dupes  who  build  his  shrines, 
Still  wrving  o'er  the  war-polluted  worid 
For  dewlation's  watch-word;  whether  hosts 
Slain  his  death-blushing  chariot-wheels,  as  on 
Trinmphantly  they  roll,  whilst  Brahmins  raiw 
A  sacred  hymn  to  mingle  with  the  groans ; 
Or  countless  partners  of  his  power  divide 
His  tyranny  to  weakness ;  or  the  smoke 
Of  homing  towns,  the  cries  of  female  helplessness, 
Uoarm'd  old  age,  and  youth,  and  infancy. 
Horribly  masracred,  ascend  to  heaven 
In  honor  of  his  name ;  or  last  and  worst, 
Eaitfa  groans  beneath  religion's  iron  age. 
And  priests  dare  babble  of  a  God  of  peace. 
Even  whilst  their  hands  are  red  with  guiltless  blood, 
Murdering  the  while,  uprooting  every  germ 
Of  truth,  exterminating,  spoiling  all, 
Blaking  the  earth  a  slaughter-houw ! 

O  Spirit!  through  Ae  wnw 
By  which  thy  inner  nature  ww  apprised 
Of  outward  shows,  vague  dreams  have  roll'd. 
And  varied  reminiscencw  have  waked 

Tablets  that  never  fade; 
An  diings  have  been  imprinted  diere. 
The  slai%  the  aea,  the  earth,  the  sky, 
Evan  the  nnshapeliest  lineamenH 
or  wiU  and  fleecing  Ywooi 


Have  lefk  a  record  diere 
To  teatify  of  earth. 

ITiew  are  my  empire,  fiir  to  me  is  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep. 
And  fimcjr's  thin  creationB  to  endow 
Widi  matter,  being,  and  reality; 
Therefore  a  wondrous  phantom*  from  the  dreams 
Of  human  error's  denw  and  purblind  ftith, 
I  will  evoke,  to  meet  thy  questionmg. 
Ahasuerus,  riw !  (14) 

A  strange  and  woe-worn  wight 
Arow  beside  the  battlement, 

And  stood  unmoving  there. 
His  inessential  figure  cast  no  shade 

Upon  the  golden  floor; 
His  port  and  mien  bore  mark  of  many  years. 
And  chronicles  of  untold  ancientness 
Were  legible  within  his  beamlees  eye : 

Tet  his  cheek  bore  the  mark  of  youth ; 
Freshnew  and  vigor  knit  his  manly  frame ; 
The  wisdom  of  old  age  ww  mingled  there 
With  youth's  primeval  dauntlessnew ; 

And  inexpressible  woe, 
Chasten'd  by  fearlew  resignation,  gave 
An  awful  grace  to  his  all-speaking  brow. 


b  there  a  God  f 


AHASUERUS. 

b  there  a  God ! — ay,  an  almighty  God, 

And  vengeful  w  almighty !  Once  his  voice 

Ww  heard  on  earth :  earth  shudder'd  at  the  sound , 

The  fiery-visaged  firmament  express'd 

Abhorrence,  and  the  grave  of  nature  yawn'd 

To  swallow  all  the  dauntless  and  the  good 

That  dared  to  hurl  defiance  at  his  throne. 

Girt  w  it  WW  with  power.    None  but  slaves 

Survived^— cold-blooded  slaves,  who  did  the  work 

Of  tjrrannous  omnipotence ;  whow  soub 

No  honest  indignation  ever  urged 

To  elevated  daring,  to  one  deed 

Which  gross  and  wnsual  wlf  did  not  poUtite. 

Thew  slavw  built  templw  fi>r  the  omnipotent  fiend. 

Gorgeous  and  vwt :  the  costly  altars  smoked 

With  human  blood,  and  hideous  pseans  rung 

Through  all  the  long-drawn  aisles.    A  murderer 

heard 
His  voice  in  Elgypt,  one  whow  gifb  and  arts 
Had  raised  him  to  his  eminence  in  power 
Accomplice  of  omnipotence  in  crime. 
And  confidant  of  the  all-knowing  one. 
Thew  were  Jehovah's  words. 

From  an  eternity  of  idlenew 
I,  God,  awoke ;  in  wven  days'  toil  made  earth 
From  nothing ;  rested,  and  created  man : 
I  placed  him  in  a  paradiw,  and  there 
Planted  die  tree  of  evil,  so  that  he 
Might  wt  and  perish,  and  my  wul  procure 
Wherewith  to  nte  its  malice,  and  to  turn. 
Even  like  a  heartlew  conqueror  of  the  earth 
All  miwry  to  my  ftme.    The  race  of  men 
Chosen  to  my  honor,  with  impunity 
Bfay  sate  the  lusts  I  planted  in  their  heart 
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Here  I  commaiid  thee  hence  to  lead  diem  on. 
Until,  with  hardened  feet,  their  conquering  troops 
Wade  on  the  promiaed  soil  through  woman*8  blood, 
And  make  my  name  be  dreaded  through  the  land. 
Tet  eyer-buniing  flame  and  oeaaelen  woe 
Shall  be  the  doom  of  dieir  eternal  ■ouh. 
With  every  soul  on  this  ungrateful  earth, 
Yirtuoiu  or  vicious,  weak  or  strong, — even  all 
Shall  perish  to  fulfil  the  blind  revenge 
(Which  yon,  to  men,  call  justice)  of  their  God. 

The  murderer's  brow 
Quiver'd  with  horror. 

God  omnipotent. 
Is  there  no  mercy  7  must  our  punishment 
Be  endless  7  will  long  ages  roll  away. 
And  see  no  term?  Oh !  wherefore  hast  thou  made 
In  mockery  and  wradi  this  evil  earth  ? 
Mercy  becomes  the  powerful — be  but  just : 

0  God !  repent  and  save. 

One  way  remains: 

1  will  beget  a  son,  and  he  shall  bear 
The-sins  of  all  the  world ;  (15)  he  shall  arise 
In  an  unnoticed  comer  of  the  earth, 

*  Aim!  &ere  shall  die  upon  a  cross,  and  purge 
The  universal  crime ;  so  that  the  few 
On  whom  my  grace  descends,  those  who  are  mark'd 
As  vessels  to  the  honor  of  their  God, 
May  credit  this  strange  sacrifice,  and  save 
Their  souls  alive :  roHlions  shall  live  and  die, 
Who  ne'er  shall  call  upon  their  Savior's  name, 
But,  unredeem'd,  go  to  the  gaping  grave. 
Thousands  shall  deem  it  an  old  woman's  tale. 
Such  as  the  nurses  frighten  babes  withal : 
These  in  a  gulf  of  anguish  and  of  flame 
Shall  curse  their  reprobation  endlessly. 
Yet  tenfold  pangs  shall  force  them  to  avow, 
Even  on  their  beds  of  torment,  where  they  howl. 
My  honor,  and  die  justice  of  their  doom.       • 
What  dien  avail  their  virtuous  deeds,  their  thoughts 
Of  purity,  with  radiant  genius  bright, 
Or  lit  widi  human  reason's  earthly  ray  7 
Many  are  call'd,  but  few  will  I  elect 
Do  ^oa  my  bidding,  Moses ! 

Even  the  murderer's  cheek 
Was  bkmch'd  with  horror,  and  his  quivering  lips 
Scarce  &intly  utter'd — O  almighty  one, 
I  tremble  and  obey ! 

0  Spirit !  centuries  have  set  their  seal 

On  this  heart  of  many  wounds,  and  loaded  brain. 

Since  the  Incarnate  came :  humbly  he  came. 

Veiling  his  horrible  Godhead  in  the  shape 

Of  man,  scom'd  by  die  world,  his  name  unheard. 

Save  by  the  rabble  of  his  native  town, 

Even  as  a  parish  demagogue.    He  led 

The  crowd ;  he  taught  them  justice,  truth,  and  peace. 

In  semblance ;  but  he  lit  within  their  souls 

The  quenchless  flames  of  zeal,  and  blest  the  sword 

He  brought  on  earth  to  satiate  with  the  blood 

Of  truth  and  freedom  his  malignant  souL 

At  length  his  mortal  frame  was  led  to  death. 

1  stood  beside  him :  on  the  torturing  cross 
No  pain  assail'd  his  unterrestrial  sense ; 
And  yet  he  groan'd.    Indignantly  I  summ'd 


The  massacres  and  nuseries  which  his  name 
Had  sanction'd  in  my  country,  and  I  cried. 
Go!  go!  in  mockery. 
A  smile  of  godlike  malice  reillumined 
His  fading  lineaments. — I  go,  he  cried. 
But  thou  shalt  wander  o'er  the  unquiet  earth 

Eternally. ^The  dampness  of  the  grave 

Bathed  my  mipenshable  fivnt    I  fell, 
And  long  lay  tranced  upon  the  charmed  soiL 
When  I  awoke,  hell  bum'd  within  my  brain. 
Which  stagger'd  on  its  seat ;  for  all  around 
The  mouldering  relics  of  my  kindred  lay. 
Even  as  the  Almighty's  ire  arrested  them. 
And  in  their  various  attitudes  of  death 
My  murder'd  children's  mute  and  eyelesi  skoDs 
Glared  ghastily  upon  me. 

But  my  soul. 
From  sight  and  sense  of  the  polluting  woe 
Of  tyrsnny,  had  long  leam'd  to  prefer 
Hell's  freedom  to  the  servitude  of  heaven. 
Therefore  I  rose,  and  dauntlessly  began 
My  lonely  and  unending  pilgrimage. 
Resolved  to  wage  unweariable  war 
With  my  almighty  tyrant,  and  to  hurl 
Defiance  at  his  impotence  to  harm 
Beyond  the  curse  I  bore.    The  very  band 
That  barr'd  my  peasage  to  the  peaceful  grsve 
Has  crush'd  the  earth  to  misery,  and  given 
Its  empire  to  the  chosen  of  his  slaves. 
These  have  I  seen,  even  from  the  earliest  dawn 
Of  weak,  unstable  and  precarious  power ; 
Then  preaching  peace,  as  now  they  practise  war. 
So  when  they  tum'd  but  from  the  massacre 
Of  unoffending  infidels,  to  quench 
Their  thirst  for  ruin  in  the  very  blood 
That  flow'd  in  their  own  veins,  and  pitiless  nsl 
Froxe  every  human  feeling,  as  the  wife 
Sheathed  in  her  husband's  heart  the  sacred  steel 
Even  whilst  its  hopes  were  dreaming  of  her  lore 
And  friends  to  friends,  brothers  to  brothers  stood 
Opposed  in  bloodiest  battle-field,  and  war, 
Scarce  satiable  by  fate's  last  death-draught  waged, 
Drunk  from  the  wine-press  of  the  Almighty's  wrtih 
Whilst  the  red  cross,  in  mockery  of  peace, 
Pbinted  to  victory !  When  the  fray  was  done. 
No  remnant  of  the  exterminated  fiiith 
Survived  to  tell  its  ruin,  but  the  flesh. 
With  putrid  smoke  poisoning  the  atmosphere. 
That  rotted  on  the  half-eztinguish'd  pile. 

Yes !  I  have  seen  God's  worshippers  undieatbe 
The  sword  of  his  revenge,  when  grace  descendsd. 
Confirming  all  unnatural  impulses, 
To  sanctify  their  desolating  deeds: 
And  frantic  priests  waved  the  ill-omen'd  cross 
O'er  the  unhappy  earth ;  dien  shone  the  sun 
On  showers  uf  gore  from  the  upflashing  steel 
Of  safe  assassination,  and  all  crime 
Made  stingless  by  the  spirits  of  the  Lord. 
And  blood-red  rainbows  canopied  die  hmd. 
Spirit !  no  year  of  my  eventfiiil  being 
Has  paas'd  unstain'd  by  crime  and  misery. 
Which  flows  from  God's  own  &ith.    I've  imM 

his  slaves. 
With  tongues  whose  lies  are  venomous,  beguile 
ITie  insensate  mob,  and  whilst  one  hand  ww  red 
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With  miuder,  feign  to  itretdi  Ae  other  out 

For  brotherhood  and  peace;  and  that  they  now 

Babble  of  love  and  mercy,  whilst  their  deeds 

Are  mark'd  with  all  the  narrowneM  and  crime 

That  freedom's  young  arm  dare  not  yet  chastiie. 

Reason  may  claim  our  gratitude,  who  now 

Establishing  the  imperishable  throne 

Of  truth,  and  stubborn  virtue,  maketh  vain 

Tbe  nnprevailing  malice  of  my  foej 

Whose  bootless  rage  heaps  torments  for  the  brave» 

Adds  impotent  eternities  to  pain. 

Whilst  keenest  disappointment  mcks  his  breast 

To  see  the  smiles  of  peace  around  them  play, 

Tc  frustrmte  or  to  sanctify  their  doom. 

This  have  I  stood^ — through  a  wild  waste  of  years 

Struggling  with  whirlwinds  of  mad  agony, 

Tet  peaceful,  and  serene,  and  selfenshrined. 

Mocking  my  powerlesi  tyrant's  horrible  cutm 

With  stubborn  and  unalterable  will. 

Even  as  a  giant  oak,  which  heaven's  fierce  fiame 

Had  scathed  in  the  wilderness,  to  stand 

A  monument  of  fadeless  ruin  there; 

Yet  peacefully  and  movelessly  it  braves 

The  midnight  conflict  of  the  wintry  storm. 

As  in  the  sunlight's  calm  it  spreads 

lis  worn  and  wither'd  arms  on  high 
To  meet  the  quiet  of  a  summer's  noon. 


The  Fairy  waved  her  vrand  : 
Ahasuerus  fled 
Fast  aa  die  shapes  of  mingled  shade  and  mist, 
Tliat  lark  in  the  glens  of  a  twilight  grove, 
Flee  from  the  morning  beam : 
The  matter  of  which  dreams  are  made 
Not  more  endow'd  with  actual  life 
Than  this  phantasmal  portraiture 
Of  wandeiing  human  thought 

vm. 

The  preaent  and  the  past  thou  hast  beheld : 
It  was  a  desolate  sight    Now,  Spirit,  learn 

The  secrets  of  the  future. — ^Time! 
Unfold  die  brooding  pinion  of  thy  gloom. 
Render  thou  up  thy  half-devoured  babes. 
And  fiom  the  cradles  of  eternity, 
Where  millions  lie  lull'd  to  their  portion'd  sleep 
By  die  deep  murmuring  stream  of  pasnng  things, 
Tsar  diou  that  gloomy  shroud — Spirit,  behokl 
Thy  chorions  destiny ! 


Joy  to  the  Spirit  came, 
'nuoo^  die  wide  rent  in  Time's  eternal  veil, 
Hope  was  seen  beaming  dirougfa  the  mists  of  fear : 

Earth  was  no  longer  hell ; 

Love,  freedom,  health,  had  given 
lUr  ripeness  to  the  manhood  of  its  prime, 

And  all  its  pulses  beat 
Sjpmphoaious  to  the  planetary  spheres  t 

Then  dulcet  music  swell'd 
CoBHudant  widi  die  life-strings  of  die  soul ; 
It  dirobb'd  in  sweet  and  languid  beatings  there, 
Owrhing  new  life  fivm  transitory  death, — 
Like  the  vague  sighings  of  a  wmd  at  even, 
Hiat  wakes  the  wavelets  of  the  slumbering  sea 
And  diea  en  die  creation  of  its  breadi, 


And  sinks  and  rises,  feils  and  swells  by  fiH: 
Was  the  pure  stream  of  feeling 
That  sprung  fiom  these  sweet  notes. 
And  o'er  the  Spirit's  human  sympathies 
With  mikl  and  gentle  motion  calmly  flow'd. 


Joy  to  die  Spirit  c 

Such  joy  as  when  a  lover  sees 

The  chosen  of  his  soul  in  happiness. 

And  witnesses  her  peace 
Whoae  woe  to  him  were  bitterer  than  death. 

Sees  l^er  unfeded  cheek 
Glow  manriing  in  first  luxury  of  health. 

Thrills  with  her  lovely  eyee, 
Which  like  two  stars  amid  the  heaving  i 

Sparide  through  liquid  bhss. 


Then  in  her  trramph  spoke  the  Fairy  Queen : 
I  will  not  call  the  ghost  of  ages  gone 
To  unfold  the  frightful  secrets  of  its  lore ; 

The  present  now  is  past, 
And  those  events  that  desolate  the  earth 
Have  fiided  from  the  memory  of  Time, 
Who  dares  not  give  reality  to  that 
Whose  being  I  annul.   To  me  is  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  worid  to  keep. 
Space,  matter,  time,  and  mind.    Futurity 
Exposes  now  its  treasure  ;  let  the  sight 
Renew  and  strengthen  all  thy  felling  hope. 
O  human  Spirit !  spur  thee  to  the  goal 
Where  virtue  fixes  univenal  peace. 
And,  'midst  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  things. 
Show  somewhat  stable,  somewhat  certain  stUl, 
A  light-house  o'er  the  wild  of  dreary  waves. 
The  habitable  eardi  is  full  of  bliss ; 
Those  wastes  of  fiozen  billows  that  were  hurl'd 
By  everlasting  snow-storms  round  the  poles, 
Where  matter  dared  not  vegetate  or  live, 
But  ceaseless  fitMt  round  the  vast  solitude 
Bound  its  broad  aone  of  stillness,  are  unloosed ; 
And  fiagrant  lephjrrs  there  fiom  spicy  isles 
Ruflie  the  placid  ocean-deep»  that  rolls 
Its  broad,  bright  surges  to  the  sloping  sand, 
Whose  roar  is  waken'd  into  echoings  sweet 
To  murmur  through  the  heaven-breathing  groves, 
And  melodin  with  man's  blest  nature  there. 


Those  deserts  of  immeasurable  sand. 

Whose  age-collected  fervors  scarce  aDow'd 

A  bird  to  live,  a  blade  of  grass  to  spring, 

Wliere  the  shrill  chirp  of  the  green  lizard's  love 

Broke  <mi  the  sultry  silentness  alone, 

Now  teem  with  coundess  rills  and  shady  woods. 

Corn-fields  and  pastures  and  white  cottages ; 

And  where  die  starded  wilderness  beheld 

A  savage  conqueror  stain'd  in  kindred  blood, 

A  dgress  sating  with  the  flesh  of  lambs 

The  unnatural  fiimine  of  her  toothless  cubs, 

Whilst  shouts  and  bowlings  through  the  desert  rang 

Sloping  and  smooth  the  daisy-spangled  lawn, 

Ofiiering  sweet  incense  to  the  sunrise,  smiles 

To  see  a  babe  before  his  mother's  door. 

Sharing  his  morning's  meal 
Widi  the  green  and  golden  basilisk 

That  comes  to  lick  his  feet 
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Hiote  limekleM  deeps,  wliere  many  a  weary  nfl 
Has  seen  above  the  iUunitable  pkui. 
Morning  on  night,  and  night  on  morning  riie. 
Whilst  still  no  land  to  greet  the  wanderer  spread 
Its  shadowy  mountains  on  the  sunbright  aea, 
Where  the  load  roarings  of  the  tempest-waves 
So  long  have  mingled  with  the  gusty  wind 
In  melancholy  loneliness,  and  swept 
The  desert  of  those  ocean  solitudes, 
But  vocal  to  the  sea-bird*8  harrowmg  shriek. 
The  bellowing  monster,  and  the  rushing  storm, 
Now  to  the  sweet  and  many  minglmg  sounds 
Of  kindliest  human  impulses  respond. 
Those  lonely  reabns  bright  garden-isles  begem, 
With  lightsome  clouds  and  shining  seas  between, 
And  fertile  valleys,  resonant  with  bliss. 
Whilst  green  woods  overcanopy  the  wave. 
Which  like  a  toil-worn  laborer  leaps  to  shore. 
To  meet  the  Idsses  of  the  flowerets  there. 


All  things  are  recreated,  and  the  flame 
Of  consentaneous  love  inspires  all  life: 
The  fertile  bosom  of  the  earth  gives  suck 
To  myriads,  who  still  grow  beneath  her  care. 
Rewarding  her  with  their  pure  perfectness: 
/The  balmy  breathings  of  the  wind  inhale 
Her  virtues,  and  diffuse  them  all  abroad  : 
Health  floats  amid  the  gentle  atmosphere. 
Glows  in  the  fruits,  and  mantles  on  the  stream : 
No  storms  deform  the  beaming  brow  of  Heaven, 
Nor  scatter  in  the  freshness  of  its  pride 
The  foliage  of  the  ever^verdant  trees ; 
But  fruits  are  ever  ripe,  flowers  ever  iair. 
And  autumn  proudly  bears  her  matron  grace. 
Kindling  a  flush  on  the  &ir  cheek  of  spring, 
Whose  virgin  bloom  beneath  the  ruddy  fruit 
Reflects  its  tint  and  blushes  into  love. 


The  lion  now  forgets  to  thirst  for  blood  : 
There  might  you  see  him  spoiling  in  the  sun 
Beside  the  dreadless  kid ;  his  claws  are  sheathed. 
His  teeth  are  harmless,  custom's  force  has  made 
His  nature  as  the  nature  of  a  lamb. 
Like  passion's  fruit,  the  nightshade's  tempting  bane 
Poisons  no  more  the  pleawre  it  bestows  : 
All  bitterness  is  past;  the  cop  of  joy 
Unmingled  mantles  to  the  goblet's  brim. 
And  courts  the  thirsty  lips  it  fled  before. 


But  chieC  ambiguous  man,  he  that  can  know 

More  misery,  and  dream  more  joy  than  all ; 

Whose  keen  sensations  thrill  within  his  breast 

To  mingle  with  a  lofrier  instinct  there. 

Lending  their  power  to  pleasure  and  to  pain. 

Yet  raising,  sharpening,  and  refining  each ; 

Who  stands  amid  the  evei^varying  world. 

The  burthen  or  the  glory  of  the  earth ; 

He  chief  perceives  the  change,  his  being  notes 

The  gFsdual  renovation,  and  defines 

Each  movement  of  its  progress  on  his  mind. 

Bian,  where  the  gloom  of  the  long  polar  night 
Lowers  o'er  the  snow-clad  rocks  and  froien  soil. 
Where  scarce  the  hardiest  herb  that  braves  the  frost 
Basks  in  Am  moonlight's  ineflectual  gfow, 
fVirank  with  the  plants,  and  darkened  with  the  ni|^; 


His  chill'd  and  nanow  energies,  his  heart, 
Insennhle  to  courage,  truth,  or  fove. 
His  stunted  stature  and  imbecile  frame, 
Mark'd  him  for  some  abortion  of  the  earth. 
Fit  compeer  of  the  bean  that  roam'd  around. 
Whose  habits  and  enjoyments  were  his  own  * 
His  life  a  feverish  dream  of  stagnant  woe. 
Whose  meager  wants,  but  scantily  fnlfill'd. 
Apprised  him  ever  of  the  joyless  length 
Which  his  short  being's  wretchedness  had  reached. 
His  death  a  pang  which  fomine,  cold  and  toil 
Long  on  the  mind,  whilst  yet  the  vital  spark 
Clung  to  the  body  stubbornly,  had  brought : 
AU  was  inflicted  here  that  earth's  revenge 
Could  wreak  on  the  infringers  of  her  law ; 
One  curse  alone  was  spared — the  name  of  God 


Nor  where  the  tropics  bound  the  realms  of  day 

With  a  broad  belt  of  mingling  cloud  and  flame. 

Where  blue  mists  through  the  unmoving  almo^there 

Scatter'd  the  seeds  of  pestilence,  and  fed 

Unnatural  vegetation,  where  the  land 

Teem'd  with  all  earthquake,  tempest  and  disesse. 

Was  man  a  nobler  being ;  slavery 

Had  crush'd  him  to  his  country's  blood-staia'd  dint; 

Or  he  was  barter'd  for  the  fame  of  power. 

Which,  all  internal  impulses  destroying. 

Makes  human  will  an  article  of  trade; 

Or  he  was  changed  with  Christians  for  their  goU. 

And  dragg'd  to  distant  isles,  where  to  the  sound 

Of  the  flesh-mangling  scourge,  he  does  the  woik 

Of  all-polluting  luxury  and  wealth. 

Which  doubly  visits  on  the  tyrants'  heads 

The  long-protracted  fullneas  of  their  woe ; 

Or  he  was  led  to  legal  butchery. 

To  turn  to  worms  beneath  that  burning  sun. 

Where  kings  first  leagued  against  the  rightt  of  aea 

And  priests  first  traded  with  the  name  of  God. 


Even  where  flie  milder  sone  aflforded  man 

A  seeming  shelter,  yet  contagion  there. 

Blighting  his  being  with  unnumber'd  ills. 

Spread  like  a  quenchless  fire;  nor  truth  till  late 

Avail'd  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  create 

That  peace  which  first  in  bloodless  victory  waved 

Her  snowy  standard  o'er  this  favor'd  clime : 

There  man  was  long  the  train-bearer  of  slaves. 

The  mimic  of  surrounding  misery. 

The  jackal  of  ambition's  lion-rsge. 

The  bloodtiound  of  religion's  hungry  nal. 


Here  now  the  human  being  stands  adorning 
This  loveliest  earth  with  taintless  body  and  mmd , 
Blest  from  his  birth  with  all  bland  impulses, 
Which  gently  in  his  noble  bosom  wake 
All  kindly  passions  and  all  pure  desires. 
Him,  still  from  hope  to  hope  the  bliss  pursuing. 
Which  from  the  exhaustless  lore  of  human  weal 
Draws  on  the  virtuous  mind,  the  thoughts  that  m» 
In  time-destro]ring  infinitenesq,  gift 
With  self-enshrined  eternity,  (16)  that  modoi 
The  unprevailing  hoeriness  of  age. 
And  man,  once  fleeting  o'er  the  transient  scene 
Swift  as  an  unremember'd  vision,  stands 
Immortal  upon  earth :  no  longer  now 
He  slays  the  lamb  that  kioks  him  in  the  lace,(P 
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And  honibljr  defouBi  Ui  iingigd  Bt&A, 

WUdu  itill  aTengmg  natnn'i  broken  law. 

Kindled  aU  putrid  hmnon  in  hk  frtme. 

An  eTil  piMloM,  and  all  Tain  belief, 

Hatred,  despair,  and  lothing  in  hia  mind. 

The  geimt  of  nmety,  death,  dieeaae,  and  crime. 

Ne  knger,  now  the  winged  habitanii, 

Ite  in  die  woods  their  sweet  lives  sing  aw^r, 

Ftes  fiem  the  torn  of  man ;  bat  gather  round, 

And  pnme  their  sonny  feaiheie  on  the  handa 

Which  little  children  stretch  in  friendly  sport 

IVmanis  these  dreamless  partners  of  their  pby. 

AH  things  are  void  of  terror :  man  has  lost 

ffii  terrible  prerogative,  and  stands 

An  equal  amidst  equals :  happiness 

And  science  dawn,  though  late,  upon  the  earth ; 

Pesee  cheers  the  mind,  health  renovates  the  frame ; 

Disease  end  pleasure  cease  to  mingle  here. 

Reason  snd  posaon  cease  to  combat  there ; 

Whilst  each  unfetter'd  o'er  the  earth  extend 

Their  all-subduing  energies,  and  wield 

The  sceptre  of  a  vast  dominion  there ; 

Whilst  eveiy  shape  and  mode  of  matter  lends 

la  force  to  the  omnipotence  of  mind, 

Which  from  its  dark  mine  drags  the  gem  of  truth 

Tb  dscomte  its  paradise  of  peace. 


0 BATPT  Earth !  reality  of  Heaven! 
To  which  those  restless  souls  that  ceaselessly 
lluong  through  the  human  universe,  aspire ; 
'Hioa  consummation  of  all  mortal  hope ! 
ThoQ  gbfious  prize  of  blindly-working  will ! 
Whose  rays,  difluaed  throughout  all  space  and  tune* 
Verge  lo  one  point  and  blend  for  ever  there : 
or  purest  spirits  thou  pure  dwelling-place ! 
Where  care  and  sorrow,  impotence  and  crime, 
Laogoor,  disease,  and  ignorance,  dare  not  come : 
0  hapiiy  Earth,  reality  of  Heaven ! 


GentuB  has  seen  thee  in  her  passionate  dreams, 

And  dim  forebodings  of  thy  loveliness 

Haonting  the  human  heart,  have  there  entwined 

IVae  rooted  hopes  of  some  sweet  place  of  bliss, 

Where  friends  and  lovers  meet  to  part  no  more. 

'Hioa  art  the  end  of  all  desire  and  will, 

IV  product  of  all  action ;  and  the  souls 

Hiat  by  the  paths  of  ai)  aspiring  change 

Have  reach'd  thy  haven  of  perpetual  peace, 

There  reat  from  the  eternity  of  toil 

1W  filmed  the  &bric  of  thy  periectnem. 


Even  Tone,  the  conqueror,  fled  thee  fai  his  fear ; 
1W  hoary  giant,  who,  in  lonely  pride, 
So  long  had  mled  the  world,  that  natioos  t&U 
Beneath  his  silent  footstep.    Pyramids, 
'Hist  for  miUenniums  had  widistood  the  tide 
Of  human  thinp,  his  storm-breath  drove  in  sand 
Aoeai  that  deaeit  where  their  stones  survived 
The  name  of  him  whose  pride  had  heap'd  them  diere. 
Yoo  fDonncli,  m  his  solitary  pomp, 
Was  but  the  mushroom  of  a  summer  day, 
lliat  his  lif^winged  footstep  pressed  to  dtH«: 
1^  WM  ifae  king  of  eardi:  all  dun^i  gave  way 
Before  hiB.  tMt  «ba  fttM  and  virtoooi  win, 
«  W 


The  sacred  aynpaddes  of  soul  and  sensei 
That  mock'd  his  friry  and  prepared  his  &1L 

Yet  slow  and  gradual  dawn'd  the  mom  of  love « 
Long  lay  the  clouds  and  darkness  o'er  the  soenei 
Till  from  its  native  heaven  they  roll'd  away  s 
^Irst,  crime  triumphant  o'er  all  hope  careered 
Unblushing,  undisgujamg,  bold  and  strong; 
Whilst  folsebood,  trick'd  in  virtue's  attributes* 
Long  sanctified  all  deeds  of  viee  and  woe. 
Till  done  by  her  own  venomous  sting  to  deaths 
0he  left  the  moral  worid  without  a  law. 
No  longer  fettering  passion's  fearless  wing. 
Nor  searing  reason  with  the  brand  of  God. 
Then  steadily  the  happy  ferment  werk'd ; 
Reason  was  free;  and  vrild  though  passion  Went 
Through  tangled  glens  and  wood-embosom'd  meadik 
Gathering  a  garland  of  the  strangest  flowers. 
Yet  like  the  bee  returning  to  her  queen. 
She  bound  the  sweetest  on  her  sister's  brow, 
Who  meek  and  sober  kiss'd  the  sportive  childr 
No  kmger  trembling  at  the  broken  rod. 

Mild  was  the  slow  necessity  of  death : 

The  tranquil  Spirit  foil'd  beneath  its  grasp^ 

Without  a  groan,  almost  without  a  fear. 

Calm  as  a  voyager  to  some  distant  land« 

And  fuU  of  wonder,  fuU  of  hope  as  he. 

The  deadly  germs  of  languor  and  discMe 

Died  in  the  human  frame,  and  purity 

Bleat  with  all  gifts  her  earthly  worshippers 

How  vigorous  then  the  athletic  form  of  age! 

How  dear  its  open  and  unwrinkled  bnrw ! 

Where  neither  avarice,  cunning,  pride»  nor  caie^ 

Had  stamp'd  the  seal  of  gtay  deformity 

On  all  the  mingling  lineaments  of  time. 

How  lovely  the  intrepid  front  of  youth ! 

Which  meek-eyed  courage  deek'd  vrith  friaJMt  giMe; 

Courage  of  soul,  that  dreaded  not  a  i 

And  elevated  vrill«  that  joumey'd  on 

Through  life's  pbantasmal  scene  in  f 

With  virtue,  bve^  and  pleasure*  hand  in  hand. 

Hien,  that  sweet  bondage  which  is  fteedooCs  sdC 

And  rivelB  vrith  sensatkm's  softest  tie 

The  kindred  sympathies  of  hmnan  sooiB^ 

Needed  no  fetters  of  tyrannic lawi 

Tboae  delicate  and  timkl  impulses 

In  nature's  primal  modesty  arose* 

And  with  undoubting  confidenoe  disekaad 

The  grovrii^  lengings  of  its  dawning  love* 

Uncheck'd  hj  dull  and  aalfirii  chastity. 

That  virtue  of  the  cheaply  viitoous, 

Who  pride  themselves  in  senselessness  and  frost 

No  longer  prostitution'ft  venom'd  bane 

Poieon'd  the  springs  of  happineas  and  life} 

Woman  and  man,  in  confidence  and  krve. 

Equal  and  free  and  pure,  together  trod 

The  mountain-paths  of  virtue,  which  no  more 

Were  stain'd  vrith  Mood  from  many  a  pOgrfan's  feet 


TuBn,  where*  dirough  distant  ages,  long  fai  pride 
The  palace  of  die  monarch-slave  had  meck*d 
Famine^  feint  groan,  and  penury's  sflent  tear, 
A  lie^>  of  crumbling  ruins  stood,  and  threw 
Year  after  year  their  stones  upon  die  fieM, 
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Wakening  a  lonely  echo ;  and  the  leavei 

Of  the  old  thorn,  that  on  the  topniOBt  tower 

Usurped  the  royal  ensign's  grandeur,  shook 

In  the  stem  storm  that  sway'd  the  topmost  tower, 

And  whisper'd  strange  tales  in  the  whirlwind's  ear. 

Tiow  through  the  lone  cathedral's  roofless  aialea 
The  melancholy  wmds  a  death-dirge  sung : 
It  were  a  sight  of  awfulness  to  see 
The  works  of  fiiith  and  slavery,  so  vast. 
So  sumptuous,  yet  so  perishing  withal ! 
Kven  as  the  corpse  that  rests  beneath  its  wall. 
A  thousand  mourners  deck  the  pomp  of  death 
To-day,  the  breathing  marble  glows  above 
To  decorate  its  memory,  and  tongues 
Are  busy  of  its  life :  to-morrow,  worms 
la  silence  and  in  darkness  seize  their  pray. 

Within  the  massy  prison's  mouldering  courts. 
Fearless  and  free  the  ruddy  children  play'd, 
Weaving  gay  chaplots  ibr  their  innocent  brows 
With  the  green  ivy  and  the  red  wall-flower. 
That  mock  the  dungeon's  unavailing  gloom ; 
The  ponderous  chains,  and  gratings  of  strong  iron. 
There  rusted  amid  heaps  of  broken  stone. 
That  mingled  slowly  with  their  native  earth : 
There  the  broad  beam  of  day,  which  feebly  once 
Lighted  the  cheek  of  lean  captivity 
With  a  pale  and  sickly  glare,  then  freely  shone 
On  the  pure  smiles  of  in&nt  playfulness : 
No  more  the  shuddering  voice  of  hoarse  despair 
Peal'd  through  the  echoing  vaults,  but  soothing  notes 
Of  ivy-finger'd  winds  and  gladsome  birda 
And  merriment  were  resonant  around. 

These  ruins  soon  left  not  a  wreck  behind  : 
Their  elements,  wide  scatter'd  o'er  the  globe, 
Tb  happier  shapes  were  moulded,  and  beeame 
Ministrant  to  all  blissful  impulses  : 
Thus  human  things  wore  periected,  and  earth. 
Even  as  a  child  beneath  its  mother's  love, 
Was  strengthen'd  in  all  excelloBce,  and  grew 
Fairer  and  nobler  with  each  passing  year. 


Now  Tnne  his  dusky  pennons  o^er  die  scene 
Closes  in  stedfiMt  darkness,  and  the  pest 
Fades  from  our  charmed  sight    My  task  is  done 
*rhy  lore  is  leam'd.    Earth's  wooden  are  thine 
With  all  the  fear  and  all  the  hope  they  bring. 
My  spells  are  past:  the  present  now  recun* 
Ah  me !  a  pathless  wilderness  remains 
Yet  unsubdued  by  man's  reclaiming  hand. 


Yet,  human  Spirit !  bravely  hold  thy  course. 
Let  virtue  teach  thee  firmly  to  pursue 
The  gradual  paths  of  an  aspiring  change : 
For  birth  and  life  and  death,  and  that  strange  state 
Before  the  naked  soul  has  found  its  home, 
All  tend  to  perfect  happiness,  and  urge 
The  restless  wheels  of  being  on  their  way. 
Whose  flashing  spokes,  instinct  with  infinite  life. 
Bicker  and  bum  to  gain  their  destined  goal : 
For  birth  but  wakes  the  spirit  to  the  sense 
Of  ontward  shows,  whose  unexperienoed  shape 
TIew  modes  of  passion  lo  ita  frame  may  lend ; 
Life  is  its  stale  of  action,  and  the  store 


Of  all  events  is  aggregated  there 
That  variegate  the  eternal  imiveae ; 
Death  is  a  gate  of  dreariness  and  gloom, 
That  leads  to  azure  isles  and  beaming  skies, 
And  happy  regions  of  eternal  hope. 
Therefore,  O  Spirit !  fearlessly  bear  on : 
Though  storms  may  break  the  primrose  on  ill  0tSk, 
Though  frosts  may  blight  the  freshness  of  ill 
Yet  spring's  awakening  breath  will  woo  die  ear 
To  feed  with  kindliest  dews  its  fevorite  flower, 
That  blooms  in  mossy  banks  and  darksome  gleoi» 
Lighting  the  greenwood  with  its  sunny  i 


Fear  not  then.  Spirit !  death's  disrobing  hand. 
So  welcome  when  the  tyrant  is  awake. 
So  welcome  when  the  bigot's  hell-torch  bums; 
'Tis  but  the  voyage  of  a  darksome  hour, 
The  transient  gulf-dream  of  a  startling  sleep. 
Death  is  no  foe  to  virtue :  earth  has  teen 
Love's  brightest  roses  on  the  scaflbld  bloom, 
Mingling  with  freedom's  fadeless  laurels  there. 
And  presaging  the  truth  of  vision'd  bliss. 
Are  there  not  hopes  within  thee,  which  this  soeos 
Of  link'd  and  gradual  being  has  confirm'd  f 
Whose  stingings  bade  thy  heart  look  further  sdlt, 
When  to  the  moonlight  walk,  by  Henry  led. 
Sweetly  and  sadly  thou  didst  talk  of  death  ? 
And  wilt  thou  rudely  tear  them  from  thy  btsart. 
Listening  supinely  to  a  bigot's  creed. 
Or  tamely  crouching  to  the  tyrant's  rod. 
Whose  iron  thongs  are  red  with  human  gore  f 
Never :  but  bravely  bearing  on,  thy  will 
Is  destined  an  eternal  war  to  wage 
With  tyranny  and  fiilsebood,  and  uproot 
The  germs  of  misery  from  the  human  heart 
Thine  is  the  band  whose  piety  would  soothe 
The  thorny  pillow  of  unhappy  crime. 
Whose  impotence  an  easy  pardon  gains. 
Watching  its  wanderings  as  a  friend's  disease: 
Thine  is  the  brow  whose  mildness  would  defy 
Its  fiercest  rage,  and  brave  its  sternest  will. 
When  fenced  by  power  and  master  of  the  worii 
Thou  art  sincere  and  good ;  of  resolute  mind. 
Free  from  heait-withering  custom's  cold  control. 
Of  passion  lofly,  pure  and  unsubdued. 
Earth's  pride  and  meanneei  could  not  vanqmdi  An 
And  therefore  art  thou  worthy  of  the  boon 
Which  thou  host  now  received :  virtue  shall  keep 
Thy  footsteps  in  the  path  that  thou  hast  trod, 
And  many  days  of  beaming  hope  shall  bless 
Thy  spodess  life  of  sweet  and  sacred  love. 
Go,  happy  one !  and  give  that  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life  and  rapture  from  thy  smile. 


The  fairy  waves  her  wand  of  charm. 
Speechless  with  bliss  the  Spirit  motrnta  the  oaTr 

That  roll'd  beside  the  battlement, 
Bending  her  beamy  eyes  in  Ihankfulnea. 

Again  the  enchanted  steeds  were  yoked. 

Again  the  burning  wheels  inflame 
The  st^p  descent  of  heaven's  untrodd«n  way 

Fast  and  &r  the  chariot  flew: 

The  vast  and  fiery  globes  that  roll'd 

Around  the  Fairy's  palaoe-gate 
Lessen'd  by  slow  degrees,  and  soon  arpeir'd 
370 
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8ooh  tiny  twinUen  ai  the  planet  orbs 

That  there  attendant  on  the  solar  power 

Wita  borrow'd  light  purraed  their  narrower  way. 

Earth  floated  then  bdow: 
The  chariot  paused  a  nionient  there ; 

The  spirit  then  descended : 
The  restless  coniaen  paw'd  the  tingenial  soil, 
SbnfTd  the  gross  air,  and  then,  their  errand  dene, 
Unibrl'd  their  pinions  to  the  winds  of  heaven- 

The  Body  and  the  Soul  united  then. 
A  gentle  start  convulsed  lanthe's  frame: 
Her  veiny  eyelids  quietly  unclosed ; 
Moveless  awhile  the  dark-blue  orbs  reniain*d  t 
She  look'd  around  in  wonder,  and  beheld 
Henry,  who  kneerd  in  silence  by  her  oouch. 
Watching  her  sleep  with  looks  of  speechless  love. 
And  the  bright  beaming  stars 
That  through  the  casement  shone. 


NOTES. 


Note  I,  page  106,  coL  1. 

TIm  ana's  uncfcHMkd  orb 

EoU*d  tkrouffb  tlM  blsok  eooesve. 

BcTOifD  our  atmosphere  the  sun  would  appear  a  my« 
less  orb  of  fire  in  the  nudst  of  a  black  concave.  The 
equal  diffiisinn  of  its  light  on  earth  is  owing  to  the 
rsfiactioa  of  the  rays  by  the  atmosphere,  and  their 
redaction  from  other  bodies.  light  oonsisis  either  of 
nbratioDB  propagated  through  a  subtle  medium,  or  of 
immeroua  minute  particles  repelled  in  all  directions 
from  the  luminous  body.  Its  velocity  greatly  exceeds 
dut  of  any  substance  with  which  we  are  aognainted : 
ofaservatioaa  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter*s  satellites 
have  demoostrated  that  light  takes  up  no  more  than 
tff'm  paaaing  fium  the  sun  to  the  earth,  a  distance  of 
95.000,000  miles.— Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
immanan  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  when  it  is  compu- 
ted that  many  jrean  would  elapse  before  light  could 
reach  this  earth  from  the  nearest  of  them;  yet  in  one 
year  light  travels  5,483«400,000,000  miles,  which  is  a 
distaooe  5,707,600  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun 
fiomthe  earth. 

Note  3.  page  106,  coL  2. 

Whilst  round  the  chariot**  way 
loDuinerablc  mtems  roird. 

The  plurality  of  worids,— the  indefinite  immensity 
of  the  universe,  is  a  most  awful  sulgect  of  contem- 
platKMi.  He  who  rightly  feels  its  mystery  and  gnui' 
deur,  ia  in  no  danger  of  seduction  from  the  fiilsehood* 
of  religious  systems,  or  of  deifying  the  principle  of 
the  universe.  It  is  impessible  to  believe  that  the 
Spirit  that  pervades  this  infinite  machine,  begat  a 
ton  ufxm  the  body  of  a  Jewish  woman ;  or  is  angered 
St  the  consequences  of  that  necessity,  which  it  a 
sjmoojrroe  of  itself.  All  that  miserable  tale  of  the 
Devil,  and  Eve,  and  an  Intercessor,  with  the  childish 
■mmmeries  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  is  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  knowledge  of  the  stais.  The  works  of 
hii  fingers  have  borne  witness  against  him. 

The  nearest  of  the  fixed  starv  is  inconceivably  dia- 
luit  ftom  the  earth,  and  they  are  probably  propoT' 
lionably  diMant  from  each  other.    By  a  cak«Iatio» 


of  the  velocity  df  light,  Strius  is  supposed  to  be  at 
least  54,^284,000,000,000  miles  from  the  earth.*  That 
which  appenTB  only  like  a  thin  and  silvery  clond 
streaking  the  heaven,  is  in  effect  composed  of  iimii* 
merable  clusters  of  suns,  each  shining  with  its  own 
light,  and  illuminating  numbers  of  planets  that  r»« 
volve  around  them.  Millions  and  millions  of  sons  are 
ranged  around  us,  all  attended  by  innumerable  worlds* 
yet  calm,  regular,  and  harmonioosr  all  kee|iiug  the 
paths  of  immutable  necessity. 

Note  3,  page  US,  col.  1. 

The**  are  the  hiivd  brsvoss  who  dafead 
Tba  tjraat'a  Ihroosk 

To  employ  murder  aa  a  means  of  justice,  is  an 
idea  which  a  man  of  an  enlightened  mind  will  not 
dwell  upon  with  pleasure.  To  march  forth  in  jcank 
and  file,  and  all  the  pomp  of  streamers  and  trumpets, 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at  our  fellow-men  aa  a 
mark ;  to  inflict  upon  them  all  the  variety  of  wound 
and  anguish ;  to  leave  them  weltering  in  their  bk>od  9 
to  wander  over  the  field  of  desolation,  and  count  the 
number  of  the  dying  and  the  dead^— are  empkiy- 
ments  which  in  thesis  we  may  maintain  to  be  neces- 
sary, but  which  no  good  man  will  contemplate  with 
gratulation  and  delight  A  battle,  we  suppose,  is 
won : — thus  truth  is  established,  thus  the  cstuse  of 
justice  is  confirmed !  It  suieiy  requires  no  ooomioa 
sagacity  to  discern  the  connexien  between  this  im- 
mense heap  of  calamities  and  the  assertioD  of  trolh 
or  the  maintenance  of  justice. 

Kings,  and  minister*  of  state,  the  ival  authois  of 
the  calamity,  sit  umnotested  in  their  cabinet,  while 
those  against  whom  the  fury  of  the  storm  is  directed 
are,  for  the  most  part,  persons  who  have  been  trepan> 
ned  into  the  service,  or  who  are  dragged  tmwillingly 
from  their  peaceful  homes  into  the  field  of  battle. 
A  soldier  is  a  man  whose  bwiness  it  is  te  kill  those 
who  never  oAeixied  him.'UMl  who  are  the  ianoceni 
martyrs  of  other  men's  imquities.  Whatever  may 
become  of  the  abstract  questionof  the  justifiahlenesa 
of  war,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  soldier  should 
nbt  be  a  depraved  and  unnatural  being. 

To  these  mere  serious  aiMi  roomenteus  oonsideni' 
tions  it  may  be  proper  to  acM,  a  recollection  of  the 
ridiculousness  of  the  military  character.  Its  flisf 
constituent  is  obedience :  a  soldier  is,  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  men,  the  roost  completely  a  machine  f  yet  hie 
profession  inevitably  teaches  him  something  of  dogiBS»» 
tism,  swaggering,  and  self^xmsequenoe ;  he  is  like  the 
puppet  of  a  showman,  wImh  at  the  very  time  heia  aiade 
to  strut  and  swell  and  dispU^  the  most  fereical  airs,  we 
perfectly  know  cannot  aainiiwi  the  most  iasigmficaBl 
gesture,  advance  either  te  the  right  or  te  the  left,  hal 
as  he  is  moved  by  his  exhibiter.-^oVWiN's  E^uinft 
Etmy  v« 


I  wiU  here  sutgoin  a  little  poem,  so  strong  expfee* 
sive  of  my  abhorrence  of  despotism  and  mlsehood, 
that  I  fiMir  lest  it  never  again  may  be  depictured  S9 
vividly.  This  opportunity  is  perhaps  the  only  omt 
that  ever  will  occur  of  rescuing  it  iiom  oblinon. 

FAi;3CH00D  AND  VICE? 

A  DtALOGtm- 

WmLST  monaiths  laufiifd  upoa  Cksir  throass 
Te  hear  a  fkmisb'd  Dstion'egroaas, 
And  hoff'd  tbs  wealth  wmag  from- ttasir  was 
That  SMkss  iu  ejrss-  and  vsine  o*srflow,-« 


•  aa>Nktislsoa'»£BC3 


jutL^iAI. 


.KlsMijp- 
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TboM  throno,  liifli  baill  opon  Uw  bMpi 

They  thooght  *t  was  theifB,-bat  ttine  tteissil 

Theira  is  the  toil,  but  mine  themssi 

Where  Slairery  wieldi  ber  teoarge  of  iron 

Tea  thousand  victims  madly  Meed. 

Red  with  minkind'e  unheeded  gore. 

They  dream  that  tyrants  goad  thsm  there 

And  War's  mad  fiends  the  scene  environ, 

With  poisonous  war  to  taint  the  air: 

Minflinf  with  shrieks  a  drunken  roar. 

These  tyrants,  on  their  beds  of  thorn. 

There  VIee  and  Falsehood  took  their  stand. 

High  raised  abore  the  anhappy  land. 

And  with  tbeir  gains,  to  lift  my  naose. 

PALSCHOOD. 

Restless  they  plan  from  night  to  mom : 

Brotherl  aripe  from  the  dainty  Ihre 

I— I  do  all ;  without  my  aid 

Which  thousands  have  toiled  and  bM  to  bsMow, 

Thy  daughter,  that  relentless  maid. 

A  finer  fbast  for  thy  hungry  ear 

Could  never  o'er  a  death-bed  urge 

U  the  news  that  I  bring  of  human  woe. 

The  fury  of  her  venom'd  scourge. 

TICK. 

FALSKHOOD. 

And,  secret  one  1  what  hast  thou  done, 

Brother,  well :— the  world  is  oars ; 

To  compare,  in  thy  tumid  pride,  with  ma  T 

And  whether  thou  or  I  have  won. 

i;  whose  career,  through  the  Masted  year. 

Has  been  tracked  by  despair  and  agony. 

On  aU  beneath  yon  Masted  sun. 

FAUnCHOOD. 

What  have  I  done  1— f  have  torn  the  robe 
Ftom  baby  truth's  unshelter'd  form. 

Our  Joys,  our  toils,  our  honors,  meet 

In  the  milk. white  and  wormy  winding  shsel : 

And  round  the  de«>lated  globe 
Borne  safely  the  bewiktering  charm : 
My  tyrinll./laves  to  a  dnngeon-fioor 

A  shortlived  hope,  unceasing  care. 
Some  heartless  scraps  of  godly  prayer, 
A  moody  curse,  and  a  frenzied  sleep, 

Have  bound  the  fearless  innocent. 

Ere  gapes  the  grave's  unclosing  deep, 

And  streams  of  fertilising  gore 

A  tyrant's  dream,  a  coward's  surt. 

Flow  from  her  bosom's  hideous  rent. 

The  ice  that  cUngs  to  a  priesUy  heart. 

Which  this  unfeiling  daggw  gave .... 

A  Judge's  frown,  a  courtier's  smile. 

I  dread  that  blood !— no  mora— this  day 

Make  the  great  whole  for  which  we  tofi ; 

Is  ours,  though  her  eternal  ray 

And,  brother,  whether  thou  or  I 

Must  shine  upon  our  grave. 

Have  done  the  work  of  misery. 

Yet  know,  proud  Vice,  had  1  not  given 

It  little  boots:  thy  toil  and  pain. 

To  thee  the  robe  I  stole  (tarn  heaven. 

Without  my  aid,  were  more  than  vnia; 

Thy  shape  of  ugliness  and  fear 

And  but  for  tbse  I  ne'er  had  sau 

Had  never  gain'd  admission  here. 

The  guardian  of  heaven's  palaee-gale. 

VICE. 

Note  4,  page  113,  ooL  1. 

And  know,  that  had  I  disdain*d  to  toil. 

Dnt  sate  in  my  lothesome  cave  tlie  while. 

Oo  to  the  grave,  and  issue  from  the  wemk. 

And  ne'er  to  these  hatefUl  sons  of  heaven 
Gold,  Monakcht,  and  McKDam,  given ; 
Hadst  thou  with  all  thine  art  essay'd 
One  of  thy  games  tiNfi  to  have  play*d. 
With  tn  thine  overweening  boast, 
FalsehoodI  I  tell  thee  thou  hedst  lost  I— 
Yet  wherefore  this  dispute  f— we  tend. 
Fraternal,  to  one  common  end ; 
In  this  eold  grave  beneath  my  feel. 
Will  our  hopes,  our  feare.  and  our  labors, 

FALSEHOOD. 

I  brought  my  daughter.  Rsueioiv,  on  earth : 

She  smother'd  Reason's  babes  in  their  birth; 

Rut  dreaded  their  mother's  eye  severe.— 

So  the  crocodile  slunk  off  slily  in  fear. 

And  loosed  her  bloodhounds  from  the  den ... . 

They  started  from  dreams  of  slaugbler*d  men. 

And.  by  the  light  of  her  poison  eye, 

DM  her  work  o'er  the  wide  earth  frfghtfuDy: 

Thsdreadfril  stench  of  her  torchetf*  flare, 

Fsd  with  human  fet.  polluted  the  air: 

The  corses,  the  shrieks,  the  ceaseless  criee 

Of  the  many-mingling  miseries^ 

As  on  she  trod,  aseended  high 

And  trumpeted  my  victory  I— 

Brother,  tel!  what  thou  hast  done. 

VICE. 

I  have  eztinguish'd  the  noonday  sun, 
In  the  carnage  nnoke  of  battles  won : 
Famine,  Murder.  Bell,  and  Power 
Were  glutted  in  that  glorious  hour 
WMeh  searehless  Fate  had  stamp'd  for  me 

With  the  seal  of  her  security 

BM*  the  bfeaied  wretch  on  yonder  throne 
ComdMffnd  the  M>ody  fray  to  rise. 
Like  me  he  Joy'd  at  the  stifled  moan 
Wrung  from  a  nation's  miseries ; 
While  the  snakes,  whose  slime  even  him 
fa  scstasiea  of  ralioe  smiled 


One  genereticii  passeth  away  and  anolfaer  fenen- 
tion  Cometh,  but  the  earth  abideth  ibr  ever.  The  son 
alao  arisetb  and  the  siin  goeth  down,  and  heetedi  l» 
luB  plaoe  where  he  aroee.  The  wind  goeth  tawvd 
the  sooth  and  tumeth  ahoat  unto  the  north,  it  whnl' 
etfa  about  eontinuslly,  and  the  wind  refumedi  again 
according  to  his  drcuits.  All  the  rivers  ran  into  *e 
aea,  yet  the  eea  is  not  full;  unto  die  place  whoice 
the  riven  eotne,  thither  shall  they  return  agMb^ 
Bcckniuie$f  chap,  t 

Note  5,  page  113.  col  1. 

Even  as  the  leaves 
Whi<^k  Um  keen  frost-wind  of  the  warnng  yser 
Has  aoatter'd  on  the  forest  soil. 
Otir  rc/>  <piWitv  ytvtil%  rohfit  xql  avip^. 

TiyXcOiiweYi  ^^ci,  lapoi  i*  httyiviftrai  £pif* 

04  Apipihr  ycvcJj^  ^  /th  ^«t<,  ^d^  4t«oX#yci. 

lAlAA.  Z,  I.  I4fl. 
Note  6,  page  113,  col.  1. 
The  imib  of  pesMmts,  nobles,  prissts,  and  kings. 
Suave  marl  magno  turbantibus  cquora  ventis 
E  terrA  magnum  alterius  qiectare  labcu^m ; 
Non  quia  vexari  qnemquam  'st  Jucuada  volnptas, 
Bed  qui  bus  ipse  malis  careas  quia  oemere  snave  W 
Suave  etiam  belli  certamina  magna  taeri, 
Fer  eampos  instroeta,  tua  sine  parte  pericU ; 
Sed  nil  dukius  est  bene  quam  muaiu  toners 
BdiU  *>otrina  sapientum  templa  serena ; 
De^ieere  nnde  queas  alios,  passimqoe  vidtie 
Errare  atque  viam  palanteis  qawere  vHe; 
Oertare  ingenio ;  ooatendere  noMIIute} 
Nocteis  atqae  dies  aiti  prastante  laboie 
Ad  sommas  emeigere  <^es,  rennnvne  poCiri. 
O  misecas  hominum  meateis  I  O  peetora  OMa  I 
Loo.Uh.ll 
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Note  7,  page  113,o6I.  2. 


nan  m  no  real  wealth  bat  the  labor  of  man. 
Wave  the  moontaiiii  of  gold  and  the  valleys  of  nlver, 
die  fforid  would  not  be  one  grain  of  com  the  richer; 
n»  ooe  comfort  would  be  added  to  the  human  race, 
la  eomequeaoe  of  our  oonnderation  ibr  the  preciout 
metals,  one  man  it  enabled  to  heap  to  hhnaelf  luxu- 
rial  at  the  expense  of  the  necenaries  of  his  neigh- 
bsr;  a  sjrstem  admirably  fitted  to  produce  all  the 
vnietaea  of  disease  and  crime,  which  nerer  &il  to 
chaneceriae  the  two  extremes  of  opulence  and  penury. 
A  speculalof  takes  pride  to  himself  as  the  promoter 
of  his  oountry*s  prosperity,  who  employs  a  number 
of  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  avowedly 
dssiitatB  of  use,  or  subservient  only  to  the  unhallow- 
ed oavings  of  luxury  and  ostentation.  The  noble- 
imn,  who  employs  the  peasants  of  his  neighborhood 
ia  building  hk  palaces,  until  **jam  pauca  aratroju' 
sMfes  reUmptunt,"  flatters  himself  diat  he 
the  title  of  a  patriot  by  yielding  to  the 

I  of  vanity.  The  show  and  pomp  of  courts 
addocea  the  same  apology  ibr  its  continuance ;  and 
tasny  a  ilte  has  been  given,  many  a  woman  has 
ecbpsed  her  beauty  by  herdrea,  to  benefit  the  labor- 
ing poor  and  to  eneourage  trade.  Who  does  not  see 
that  thin  is  a  remedy  which  aggre\*ates,  whilnt  it  pal- 
liates the  countless  diseases  of  society  7  The  poor 
ire  set  to  labor^ — ^ibr  what  ?  Not  the  food  for  which 
ibey  fitfni^;  not  the  blankets  for  want  of  which 
thsor  babes  are  finoaen  by  the  cold  of  their  miserable 
bevek:  not  those  comforts  of  civilization  without 
whieh  dvitiaed  man  is  far  more  miserable  than  the 
Tiianest  savage;  oppressed  as  he  is  by  all  its  insidious 
evils,  within  the  daily  and  munting  prospect  of  its 

able  benefits  assiduously  exliibited   before 
for  the  pride  of  power,  for  the  miserable 

I  of  pride,  for  the  false  pleasures  of  the  hun- 
diadth  part  of  society.  No  greater  evidence  is  aP 
ftidid  of  the  wide-extended  and  radical  mistakes  of 
than  this  fact:  those  arts  which  ore 
ntial  to  his  very  being  are  held  in  the  greatest 
empk)3rraents  are  lucradve  in  an  inverae 
rtfio  to  their  useAilness  :*  the  jeweller,  the  toyman, 
the  actor,  gains  &me  and  wealth  by  the  exercise  of 
Ui  nseless  and  ridicuhms  art ;  whilst  the  cultivator 
of  the  earth,  he  widiout  whom  society  must  cease  to 
,  atmggles  through  contempt  and  penury,  and 

I  by  that  fiimine  which,  but  for  his  unceasing 
,  would  annihihite  the  rest  of  mankind. 
I  will  not  insult  common  sense  by  inristing  on  die 
doctrine  of  die  natural  equality  of  maiL  The  ques- 
tioB  is  not  concerning  its  desirableness,  but  its  prac- 
tieabiCtjr :  so  for  as  it  is  practicable,  it  is  desirable. 
Hm  state  of  human  society  which  approaches  nearer 
t»  an  equal  partition  of  its  benefits  and  evils  should, 
eflteru  paribUM,  be  preferred :  but  so  long  as  we  con- 
ceive that  a  wanton  expenditure  of  human  labor,  not 
for  0ie  neceasities,  not  even  for  the  luxuries  of  the 
BBSS  of  society,  but  for  the  egotism  and  ostentation 
of  a  few  of  its  members,  is  defensible  on  the  ground 
of  public  justice,  so  long  we  neglect  to  approximate 
to  die  redemption  of  the  human  race. 
Labor  is  required  for  physical,  and  leisure  for 
improvement :  fiom  the  former  tf  these  ad- 


» 0ee  Eoasseaa,  **  De  rin«faUt«  parmi  Iss  Hommes,* 


vantages  the  rich,  and  fiom  the  latter  the  poor,  by 
the  inevitable  conditions  of  their  respective  situations, 
are  precluded.  A  state  which  should  oomlMne  the 
advantages  of  both,  would  be  subjected  to  the  evils 
of  neither.  He  that  is  deficient  in  fim  health«  er 
vigorous  ratellect,  is  but  half  a  man :  benoe  it  fol- 
lows, that,  to  subject  the  laboring  classes  to  unneces- 
sary labor,  is  wantonly  depriving  them  of  any  op- 
portunities of  intellectual  improvement;  and  that 
the  rich  are  heaping  up  for  their  own  misohief  the 
disease,  lassitude  and  ennui  by  which  their  existence 
is  rendered  an  intolerable  burthen. 

English  reformera  exclaim  against  sinecures* — but 
the  true  pensioa-Iist  is  the  rent-roll  of  the  landed 
proprietors :  wealth  is  a  power  usurped  by  the  fow. 
to  compel  the  many  to  labor  for  their  benefit  The 
laws  which  support  this  system  derive  their  foroe 
Oom  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  its  victims:  fh/ej 
are  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  fow  against  the 
many,  who  ore  themselves  obliged  to  purehase  thia 
pre-eminence  by  the  lots  of  all  real  comfort 

The  commodities  that  substantially  contribute  Is 
the  subsistence  of  the  human  species  form  a  very 
short  catalogue :  they  demand  from  us  but  a  slender 
portion  of  industry.  If  these  only  were  produced, 
and  sufRcienUy  produced,  the  species  of  man  would 
be  continued.  If  the  labor  necessarily  required  lo 
produce  them  were  equitably  divided  among  the 
poor,  and,  sdll  more,  if  it  were  equitably  divided 
among  all,  each  roan*s  share  of  labor  would  be  light, 
and  his  pordon  of  leisure  would  be  ample.  There 
was  a  time  when  this  leisure  would  have  been  of 
small  comparative  value :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  it  will  be  applied  to  the  most 
important  purposes.  Those  houn  which  are  not  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  fifo, 
may  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  understand- 
ing, the  enlarging  our  stock  of  knowledge,  the  re- 
fining our  taste,  and  thus  opening  to  us  new  and 
more  exquisite  sources  of  enjoyment 

♦         •♦••• 

It  woM  perhaps  necessary  that  a  period  of  monopolf 
and  oppression  should  subsist,  befbre  a  period  of  cul- 
tivated equality  could  subsist  Savages  perhaps  wouKt 
never  have  been  excited  to  the  discovery  of  truth 
and  the  invention  of  art,  but  by  the  narrow  motives 
whieh  such  a  period  aflR>rds.  But  surely,  after  the 
.savage  state  has  ceased,  and  men  have  set  out  in  the 
glorions  career  of  discovery  and  invention,  monopolf 
and  oppression  cannot  be  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  returning  to  a  state  of  barbarism^— -GoDWtw'g 
Enqtnrer^  E»9ay  II.  Sfe  alto  Poi«  Jos.,  book  Vm, 
dbi^ll. 

It  is  a  calculation  of  this  admirable  author,  that  all 
the  conveniences  of  civilized  life  might  be  produced, 
if  society  would  divide  the  labor  equally  omong  its 
members,  by  each  individual  being  employed  in  labor 
two  hours  during  the  day. 


Note  8,  page  113,  col  2. 

Or  isHzioe 
Drivis  kk  wUb  mTior  msd. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  hidy  of  considerable  ac- 
complishments, and  the  mother  of  a  numerous  fiunHy* 
whom  the  Christian  religion  has  goaded  to  incurable 
insanity.  A  paraUel  case  is,  I  believe*  within  the  ezi- 
perienoe  of  eywiy  physician. 

Nam  Jam  sepe  homines  patriam,  carosqae  pareates 
Prodidenint,  vitara  Achsnisia  templa  peteates. 
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Note  9,  |ng«  114,001.  2. 

Et6B  wOm  ttMH* 

Noc  even  tbe  interooune  of  the  lexM  Is  exempt 
i  the  deepotkoi  of  po«dTe  inetitutioci.  Law  pra- 
I  even  to  govern  the  indiacipUiiable  wanderingi 
of  p— ion,  to  put  ietten  on  the  deerest  dedactioot 
of  lOMon,  end,  by  appeek  to  the  will,  to  aubdae  the 
iovolimtaiy  afiectioM  of  our  nature.  Love  is  inevi- 
tably oomequent  upon  the  perception  of  lovelinea. 
Love  wither*  under  ooaatraint :  ita  very  eaaence  is 
liber^:  it  is  compatible  neither  vnth  obedience, 
jealouay,  nor  fear:  it  is  there  most  pure,  perfect,  and 
■nlimited,  where  its  votaries  live  in  con6dence, 
equality,  and  unreserve. 

How  long  then  ought  the  sexual  connexion  to  last? 
mbmt  law  ought  to  specify  the  extent  of  the  griev- 
ances which  should  limit  its  duration  ?  A  husband  and 
wife  ought  to  continue  so  long  united  as  they  love 
each  other :  any  law  which  should  bind  them  to  co- 
habitation for  one  moment  after  the  decay  of  their 
aflection,  would  be  a  roost  inlolemble  tyranny,  and 
the  most  unworthy  of  toleration.  How  odious  a 
vsurpaiion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  should 
that  law  be  considered,  which  should  moke  the  ties 
of  firiendsbip  indiaoluble,  in  spile  of  the  caprices, 
the  inconstancy,  the  fallibiUty,  and  capacity  fer  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind.  And  by  so  much 
would  the  fetters  of  love  be  heavier  and  more  unen- 
durable than  thooe  of  friendship,  as  love  is  more 
vehement  and  capricious,  more  dependent  on  those 


in  both  cases,  excludes  ns  fiom  all  ioqaiiy.  TW 
language  of  the  votarist  is  diis:  Hie  wootti  I  bbw 
love  may  be  infinitely  inferior  to  many  othen ;  tht 
creed  1  now  profess  may  be  a  mass  of  enon  sad 
absurdities;  but  1  exclude  myself  from  aU  famt 
infermation  as  to  the  amiability  of  the  one  sad  tht 
truth  of  the  other,  resolving  blindly,  and  in  tfiis  of 
conviction,  to  adhere  to  them.  Is  this  the  langnigs 
of  delicacy  and  reason  ?  Is  the  love  of  such  s  iqpd 
heart  of  more  worth  than  its  belief? 

The  present  system  of  constraint  does  no  nsire,  is 
the  m^iority  of  instances,  than  make  hypoehtss  or 
open  enemies.  Peiaons  of  delicacy  and  virtas,  va> 
happily  united  to  one  whom  they  find  it  iiapiMihls 
to  love,  spend  the  loveliest  season  of  their  hfeiava> 
productive  eflfbrts  to  appear  otherwise  dam  thsy  sn. 
for  the  sake  of  the  feelings  of  their  partner,  or  Ifai 
welfere  of  their  mutual  offipring:  those  of  \m 
generosity  and  refinement  openly  avow  their  dinp* 
pointment,  and  linger  out  the  remnant  of  that  laiatp 
which  only  death  can  dissolve,  in  a  state  of  ineanUs 
bickering  and  hostility.  The  early  edocaiian  of  tiMir 
children  takes  its  color  from  the  squabbles  of  Ifai 
parents ;  they  are  nursed  in  a  systematic  school  of 
ill-humor,  violence,  and  fiilsehood.  Had  they  bssa 
sufiered  to  part  at  the  moment  vdien  iudiftwDes 
rendered  their  union  irksome,  they  would  have  bssa 
spared  many  years  of  misery ;  th^  vnM  have  eoB> 
nected  themselves  more  suitably,  and  would  hive 
found  that  happiness  in  the  society  of  more  congeoisl 
partners  which  is  for  ever  denied  them  by  the  do* 


delicate  peculiarities  of  iraaginatieu,  and  less  capable  potisra  of  marriage.    They  would  have  been  seps- 


of  reduction  to  the  ostensible  merits  of  the  object 

The  state  of  society  in  which  we  exist  is  a  mixture 
of  feudal  savagenesB  and  imperfect  civilization.  The 
nariDW  and  unenlightened  morality  of  the  Christian 
nligioo  is  on  aggravation  of  these  evils.  It  is  not 
even  until  lately  that  mankind  have  admitted  that 
happineas  is  the  sole  end  of  the  science  of  ethics,  as 
of  all  other  sciences ;  and  that  the  fanatical  idea  of 
mortifying  the  flesh  for  the  love  of  God  has  been 
discarded.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  an  ignorant  roUe- 
gian  adduce,  in  fevor  of  Christianity,  its  hostility  to 
every  worldly  feeling.** 

But  if  happiness  be  the  ol^ect  of  morality,  of  all 
himian  unions  and  disunions;  if  the  worthiness  of 
every  action  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of 
pleasurable  sensation  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  then 
the  ooimexion  of  the  sexes  is  so  long  sacred  as  it 
eontributes  to  the  comfort  of  the  parties,  and  is  notu- 
mlly  disoolyed  when  its  evils  are  greater  than  its 
benefit!^  There  is  nothing  immoral  in  this  separation. 
Constancy  has  nothing  virtuous  in  itself,  independent- 
ly of  ^e  pleasure  it  confers,  and  partakes  of  the 
temporizing  spirit  of  vice  in  proportion  as  it  endures 
tamely  moral  defects  of  magnitude  in  the  obgect  of 
iia  indjacrBot  choice.  Love  is  free:  to  promise  for 
ever  to  love  the  same  woman,  is  not  less  abaurd  than 
t»  promiae  to  believe  the  same  creed :  such  a  vow, 


*  TiM  first  Christiaa  snaperor  made  a  law  by  which  ss- 
dnetion  wss  paaislied  wick  death:  if  the  female  pleadsd 
bor  owa  unseat,  she  also  was  puajshed  with  death;  if  the 
parents  endeavoriNl  to  sereen  the  criminals,  they  were 
banished  sad  their  estates  were  eonfiscatsd ;  the  slaves 
who  might  be  scccssory  were  burned  alive,  or  forced  to 
swallow  melted  lead.  The  very  oAprinf  of  an  illegal  love 
were  inv(4ved  in  the  cnnaequenoes  of  the  sentence.— 
GiBBoa's  D$eUtu  mm4  JWL,  tu.  vol.  ii.  page  910.  See  also, 
for  the  hatrsd  of  the  prioiilivs  Chriftisps  to  lojit,  and 
even  marriage,  page  SOB. 


rately  useful  and  happy  membeni  of  society,  whew 
whilst  united,  were  miserable,  and  rendeved  ombb- 
thpopical  by  misery.  The  conviction  that  wedkickii 
indissohible  holds  out  the  strongest  of  all  tetnpiaiioas 
to  the  perverse :  they  indulge  without  restrsint  ia 
acrimony,  and  all  the  little  tyrannies  of  domestic  lik 
when  they  know  that  their  victim  is  without  appesL 
If  this  connexion  were  put  on  a  rational  basis,  sock 
would  be  assured  that  habitual  ill  temper  would  tfl^ 
miimte  in  separation,  and  would  check  this  vieiosi 
and  dangerous  propensity. 

Prostitution  is  the  legitimate  oflipring  of  marnsgs 
and  its  accompausring  errors.  Women,  for  ne  olbar 
crime  than  having  followed  the  dictates  of  a  nstavsl 
appetite,  are  driven  with  fury  from  the  oomfocti  sod 
sympathies  of  society.  It  is  less  venial  than  murder : 
and  the  punishment  which  is  inflicted  on  herwks 
destroys  her  child  to  escape  reproach,  is  lighter  tbas 
the  life  of  agony  and  disease  to  which  the  prosiitiie 
is  irrecoverably  doomed.  Has  a  woman  obeyed  die 
impulse  of  unerring  nature ;— eociety  dedarss  w 
against  her,  pitiless  and  eternal  war:  ahe  mortb* 
the  tame  slave,  she  must  make  no  reprisals;  theiis ii 
the  right  of  penecutioa,  hens  the  duty  of  endunaes. 
She  lives  a  life  of  in&my :  the  loud  and  bitter  laagk 
of  scorn  scares  her  from  all  return.  She  dies  of  loag 
and  lingering  disease ;  yet  sAe  is  in  fenlt,  she  ■  ths 
criminal,  die  die  froward  and  untamable  dukLr- 
and  Society,  forsooth,  the  pure  and  virtuous  matiaa, 
who  casts  her  as  an  abortion  from  her  undefiM 
bosom!  Society  avenges  herself  on  the  criminal  of 
her  own  creation ;  she  is  empkiyed  in  anathematifln| 
the  vice  to^y,  which  )reslerday  she  was  the  laort 
zealous  to  teach.  Thus  is  formed  one4enth  of  lbs 
population  of  London :  meanwhile  the  evil  is  twoftid. 
Young  men,  excluded  by  the  fanatical  idea  of  chss* 
tity  from  the  society  of  modest  and  accooiplishsd 
women,  associate  with  these  vicious  and  miseriMe 
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deiCroyiiig  thereby  til  thoee  eiqniiite  and 
nbOitief  wkoee  ezHtence  cold-hearted 
woildliiiga  have  denied;  amuhilathag  all  genuine 
pHMD.  and  debanng  that  to  a  aelfish  feeling  which 
ii  the  exoeai  of  generoiity  and  devotedneas.  Their 
body  and  mind  alike  cmmble  into  a  hideous  wntck 
ef  humanity;  idiocy  and  disease  become  perpetu- 
ated in  their  miserable  offipring,  and  distant  genera- 
tiooB  aofler  ibr  the  bigoted  morality  of  their  lore- 
fctbers.  Chastity  is  a  monktrii  wnA  evangelical 
sapeilition,  a  greater  foe  to  natural  temperance  even 
than  nninteUectual  sensuality ;  it  strikes  at  the  root 
ef  an  domestic  happiness,  and  consigns  more  than 
half  of  the  human  race  to  misery,  that  some  few  may 
■Hnopolixe  according  to  law.  A  system  could  not 
well  have  been  devised  more  studiously  hostile  to 
fanman  happiness  than  marriage. 

I  conceive  that,  from  the  abolition  of  marriage,  the 
ft  and  natural  arrangement  of  sexual  coimeiion 
would  resulL  I  by  no  means  assert  that  the  inter 
eoone  would  be  promiscuous:  on  the  contrary;  it 
appears,  fiom  the  relation  of  parent  to  child,  that 
diis  nmoo  is  generally  of  long  duration,  and  marked 
above  all  otheis  widi  generosity  and  solf-devotion. 
Bat  this  is  a  sul^ect  which  it  is  perhaps  premature 
10  discuss.  That  which  will  result  iVom  the  abolition 
of  marriage,  will  be  natural  and  right,  because  choice 
and  diange  will  be  exempted  from  restramt 

In  fiict,  religion  and  morality,  as  they  now  stand, 
eonpoae  a  practical  code  of  misery  and  servitude 
die  genius  oif  human  happiness  must  tear  every  leaf 
from  the  accurwd  book  of  God,  ere  man  can  read 
the  inscription  on  his  heart  How  wonk)  morality, 
dressed  up  in  stiff  stays  and  finery,  start  from  herown 


Note  10.  page  115,  col.  1. 

To  the  red  sod  bsleftil  ran 
Thst  famthr  twinkles  tbeie. 

The  north  polar  star,  to  which  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
m  km  present  state  of  obliquity,  points.  It  »  exceed- 
ing probable,  from  many  considerations,  that  this 
eUiqiiity  will  grsdually  diminish,  until  the  equator 
eoBcides  with  the  ecliptic :  the  nights  and  days  will 
Ihsn  become  equal  on  the  earth  throughout  the  year, 
and  probably  the  seasons  also.  There  is  no  great 
tttravagance  in  presuming  that  the  progress  of  the 
perpendicularity  of  the  poles  may  be  as  rapid  as  the 
fwgiees  of  intellect ;  or  that  there  should  be  a  per- 
Act  identity  between  the  moral  and  physical  im- 
provement of  the  human  species.  It  is  certain  that 
wisdom  is  not  compatible  with  disease,  and  that,  in 
Ike  prcaent  state  of  the  climates  of  the  earth,  health, 
in  the  true  and  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  civilised  man.  Astronomy 
tsarhea  us  that  the  earth  is  now  in  its  progress,  and 
diat  the  poles  are  every  year  becoming  mora  and 
Mare  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic.  The  strong  evi- 
dence afibrded  by  the  history  of  mythology,  and  geo- 
logieal  reaearches,  that  some  event  of  this  nature  has 
mkmi  place  already,  aflbrds  a  strong  presumption, 
*et  this  progress  is  not  merely  an  osdllation,  as  has 
heen  aormised  by  some  late  astronomers.*  Bones  of 
■inah  peculiar  to  the  torrid  aone  have  been  fouiKl 
m  the  north  of  Siberia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ohio.  Plants  have  been  found  in  the  fossil  state  in 
Ihe  inlehor  Of  Germany,  which  demand  the  present 


'  Laplaes,  flystlns  da  Monde. 


dunate  of  Hhidostan  for  their  productkn.t  The 
reaearches  of  M.  Baillyl  establish  the  existence  of  a 
people  who  inhabited  a  tract  in  Tartary,  49o  north 
latitude,  of  greater  antiquity  than  either  the  Indians^ 
the  Clunese,  or  the  Chaldeans,  from  whom  these 
nations  derived  their  sciences  and  theology.  We  find, 
from  the  testimony  ef  ancient  writent,  that  Britain. 
Germany  aiMl  France  were  much  colder  than  at 
present,  and  that  their  great  rivers  were  annually 
froaen  over.  Astronomy  teaches  us  also,  that  since 
this  period,  the  obliquity  of  the  earth's  positkin  hm 
been  considerably  diminished. 

Note  11,  page  116,  col.  1. 

No  storo  of  tbb  lurbuleoce  falffb 
A  vsf  MM  sod  aan«)ce«iiuted  tsak. 
Or  seta  but  a«  it  mutt  snd  oastat  to  set 
Deux  exemples  serviront  k  nous  reitdre  plus  sen- 
sible le  principe  qui  vient  d'etre  poi4 ;  nous  emprun- 
terons  I'un  du  physique  et  I'autre  du  moral  Dana 
un  tourbillon  de  pouau^re  qu'^Idve  un  vent  imp^tu- 
eux,  quelque  confus  qu'il  paroisse  k  nos  yeux ;  dans 
la  plus  aflreuse  tempSte  excit^  par  des  vents  oppos^ 
qui  soul&vent  les  flots,  il  n'y  a  pas  ime  seule  mol^ 
cule  de  poussi^re  ou  d'eau  qui  soit  plac^  au  htuard, 
qui  n'ait  sa  cause  suffisante  pour  occuper  le  lieu  ou 
eUe  se  trouve,  et  qui  n'agisse  rigoureusement  de  la 
mani^re  dont  elle  doit  agir.  ITn  gionAtte  qui  con- 
naitroit  exactement  les  diflSrentes  forces  qui  agissent 
dans  ces  deux  cas,  et  les  propridt^  des  molecules 
qui  sont  mues,  d^mootreroit  que  d'apr^  des  causes 
donn^es,  cheque  molecule  agit  pr^cisdment  comme 
elle  doit  agir,  et  ne  pent  agir  autrement  qu*elle  ne 
fait 

Dens  les  convulsions  terribles  qui  agitent  quelque- 


£%ualing  image,  should  die  kwk  in  the  mirror  of  fyi^  ]©,  ioci^t^  politiques,  et  qui  produisent  souvent 
■'''"•  •  le  renversement  d*un  empire,  il  n'y  a  pas  une  seule 

action,  une  seule  parole,  une  seule  pensde,  une  seule 
volenti,  une  seule  possion  dans  les  agens  qui  con- 
courent  k  la  revolution  comme  destructeurs  ou  comme 
victimes,  qui  ne  soit  ndcessairo,  qui  n'agisse  comme 
elle  doit  agir,  qui  n'op^re  infailUblement  les  efiets 
qu'elle  doit  op^rer  suivant  la  place  qu'oocupent  ces 
agens  dans  ce  tourbillon  morel.  Cela  paroitroit  Evi- 
dent pour  ime  intelligence  qui  sera  en  6tat  de  saisir 
et  d*appr6cfer  toutes  les  actions  et  reactions  des 
esprits  et  des  corps  de  oeux  qui  cootribuent  k  cette 
rdvolutkm. — Systhne  de  la  Nature,  vol.  I.  page  44. 

Note  12,  page  116,  col.  2. 
NocsMitjr,  thou  mother  of  the  world ! 
He  who  asserts  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  means 
that,  contemplating  the  events  which  compose  the 
moral  and  material  universe,  he  beholds  only  an  im- 
mense and  imintemipied  chain  of  causes  and  eflects, 
no  one  of  which  could  occupy  any  other  place  than 
it  does  occupy,  or  act  in  any  other  way  than  it  does 
act  The  idiea  of  necessity  is  obtained  by  our  ex- 
perience of  the  connexion  between  olgects,  the 
uniformity  of  the  operatwns  of  nature,  the  constant 
co^jimction  of  similar  events,  aixl  the  consequent 
inference  of  one  from  the  other.  Mankind  are 
therefore  agreed  in  the  admission  of  necessity,  if 
Aey  admit  that  these  two  dreumstanees  take  place 
in  volimtary  action.  Motive  is,  to  voluntary  action 
in  the  human  miix],  what  cause  is  to  efleot  in  the 
material  universe.    The  word  Uberty,  as  applied  to 


Cabaais,  Rspports  dn  Physique  et  du  Moral  dt 
l.ii.  page  406. 
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nind,  if  analotoaf  to  the  woid  chanoo,  m 

to  mtttert  th^  ■pring  fiom  an  ignomnoe  of  the 

COftainty  of  the  oo^nmction  of  anteoedenta  and  con- 

aeqaenti. 

£veiy  human  being  is  irredstibly  impelled  to  act 
piedtely  as  he  doea  act:  in  the  eternity  which  pfe- 
oeded  hit  birth  a  chain  of  causes  was  generated, 
which,  operating  under  the  name  of  motives,  make 
it  impossible  that  any  thought  of  his  mind,  or  any 
action  of  his  life,  sbsuld  be  otherwise  than  it  is. 
Were  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  fiilse,  the  human 
mind  would  no  longer  be  a  legitimate  object  of 
science ;  from  like  causes  it  would  be  in  vain  that 
we  should  eipect  like  eflects ;  the  strongest  motive 
would  no  longer  be  paramount  over  the  conduct ;  all 
knowledge  would  be  vague  and  undeterminate ;  we 
could  not  predict  with  any  certainty  that  we  might 
not  meet  as  an  enemy  to-morrow  him  with  whom  we 
have  parted  in  friendship  to-night ;  the  most  probable 
inducements  and  the  clearest  reasonings  would  lose 
the  invariable  influence  they  poness.  The  contrary 
of  this  b  demonstrably  the  fact.  Similar  circum- 
stances produce  the  same  unvariable  effectM.  The 
precise  character  and  motives  of  any  man  on  any 
occasion  being  given,  the  moral  philosopher  could 
predict  his  actions  with  as  much  certainty  as  the 
natural  philosopher  could  predict  the  eflects  of  the 
mixture  of  any  particular  chemical  substances.  Why 
Is  the  aged  husbandman  more  experienced  than  the 
young  beginner?  Because  there  ii  a  uniform,  unde- 
niable necessity  in  the  operations  of  the  material 
universe.  Why  is  the  old  statesman  more  skilful 
fhan  the  raw  politician  f  Because,  relying  on  the 
necessary  conjunction  of  motive  and  actio?,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  produce  moral  eflects,  by  the  application  of 
thoae  moral  causes  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  eflfoctuaL  Some  actions  may  be  found  to  which 
we  can  attach  no  motives,  but  these  are  the  eflects 
of  causes  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Hence 
tilie  relation  which  motive  bears  to  volnntary  action 
is  that  of  cause  to  efl*ect ;  nor,  pUiced  in  this  point 
of  view,  is  it,  or  ever  has  it  been  the  subject  of 
popular  or  philosophical  dispute.  None  but  the  few 
fiuoatics  who  are  engaged  in  the  herculean  task  of 
]«conciling  the  justice  of  their  God  with  the  misery 
of  man,  will  longer  outrage  common  sense  by  the 
supposition  of  an  event  without  a  cause,  a  voluntary 
action  without  a  motive.  History,  politics,  morals, 
criticism,  all  grounds  of  reasonings,  all  principles  of 
science,  alike  assume  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
Necessity.  No  frrnier  carrying  his  com  to  market 
doubn  the  sale  of  it  at  the  market  price.  The  master 
of  a  manufactory  no  more  doubts  that  he  can  po^ 
chase  the  human  labor  necessary  for  his  purposes, 
than  that  his  machinery  will  act  as  it  has  been  ac- 
customed to  act 

Bat,  whilst  none  have  scrupled  to  admit  necessity 
•a  influencing  matter,  many  have  disputed  its  do- 
mimon  over  mind.  Independently  of  its  militating 
with  the  received  ideas  of  the  justice  of  God,  it  is 
by  no  means  obvious  to  a  superficial  inquiry.  When 
the  mind  ohserves  its  own  operatkma,  it  feeb  no  coo- 
pexKHi  of  motive  and  action :  but  as  we  know  **  no- 
thing mote  of  oansatkm  than  the  constant  ootQimo- 
tion  of  ol^ts  and  the  cooaequent  inference  of  one 
ftom  the  other,  as  we  find  that  theaa  two  cirenm- 
stanoea  are  univeiaally  allowed  to  have  place  in  vol- 
vntaiy  action,  we  may  be  easily  led  to  own  that  they 
are  sulgected  to  the  necessity  ooaunon  to  all  oauses." 
Tlko  actiona  of  |he  will  have  a  fafiilar  iwdnnftinn 


with  circumstances  and  chaaeten;  noliTe  u,  Mt 
voluntary  action,  what  cause  b  to  sflsct  Bat  ibe 
only  idea  we  can  form  of  causaiioo  b  a  cavlnt 
coqjunctkm  of  similar  otyects,  and  the  cootsqwit 
inference  of  one  fhmi  the  other:  whefevtr  tfaii  ii 
the  case,  neceasity  b  clearly  establisbed. 

The  idea  of  liberty,  appdied  roetapboricsOir  lo  tlis 
will,  has  sprang  from  a  misconception  of  ths  bmsb* 
ing  of  the  word  power.  What  b  power  t—«f  faW 
polettf  that  which  can  produce  any  given  effect.  7% 
deny  power,  b  to  say  that  nothing  can  or  hss  tb 
power  to  be  or  act  In  the  only  true  sens  of  tW 
word  power,  it  anpUea  with  eqiud  force  to  ths  los^ 
stone  as  to  the  human  will  Do  you  thiok  thsw 
motives,  which  I  shall  preaent,  are  powerfiil  snnu^ 
to  rouse  him?  b  a  quaatkm  just  as  commoo  is,  w 
you  think  thb  lever  has  the  power  of  raiuc  tbi 
weight?  The  advocatea  of  fiee-will  anert  tbst  the 
will  has  the  power  of  refusing  to  be  deteiminsd  If 
the  strongest  motive :  but  the  strongest  motive  iilktf 
which,  overcoming  all  others,  ultimately  praTiik; 
thb  assertion  therefore  amounts  to  a  deoisl  of  the 
will  being  ultimately  determined  by  that  isotiit 
which  doea  determine  it,  which  b  abnud.  Bot  it  ii 
equally  certain  that  a  man  cannot  resbt  the  straogoi 
motive,  as  that  he  cannot  overcome  a  phyocsl  i» 
possibility. 

The  doctrine  of  Necessity  tends  lo  intnduM  t 
great  change  into  the  estabUshed  notioos  of  monKty. 
and  utterly  to  destroy  religion.  Reward  and  pQoi4> 
ment  must  be  considered,  by  the  Necessarian,  nsisljr 
as  motives  which  he  would  employ  in  order  to  |i» 
euro  the  adoption  or  abandonment  of  any  given  loe 
of  conduct  Desert  in  the  present  sense  of  the  wad, 
would  no  longer  have  any  meaning;  aiMl  be,wb 
should  inflict  pain  upon  another  fbt  no  better  rMMB 
than  that  he  deserved  it  would  only  grsiify  hb  n- 
venge  under  pretence  of  satisfying  justice.  It  ii  ist 
enough,  says  the  advocate  of  free-will,  that  a  cii» 
inal  should  be  prevented  fknn  a  repetitioo  of  bii 
Crimea :  he  should  feel  pain,  and  hb  lonMOts,  wbtt 
justly  inflicted,  ought  precisely  to  he  prapaftbosd  l» 
hb  fiiult  But  utility  b  morality ;  that  which  is  b 
capable  of  producing  happiness  b  oaelesi;  and  tfaoagh 
the  crime  of  Damiens  must  be  eoodemned.  yst  ike 
frightful  torments  which  revenge,  imder  ths  mm 
of  justice,  inflicted  on  thb  onhappy  man,  canaoi  bs 
supposed  to  have  augmented,  even  at  the  ka^^m 
the  atock  of  pleasuraUe  sensation  in  the  workL  At 
the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of  Necesniy  doss  netb 
the  least  diminish  our  disapprobatioo  of  vice.  "Ae 
conviction  whidh  all  feel,  that  a  viper  b  a  p>bf*^ 
animal,  and  that  a  tiger  b  constrained,  bf  flis  iaen* 
table  condition  of  hb  existence,  to  devour  msa,  dsn 
not  induce  us  to  avoid  them  less  sedukmsly,  or,  stm 
more,  to  hesitate  in  destroying  them:  but  he  voaU 
surely  be  of  a  hard  heart,  who,  meeting  with  a  iir> 
pent  on  a  desert  island,  or  in  a  situation  whan  it 
was  incapable  of  injury,  should  wanlsaly  deprivs  it 
of  existence.  A  Necessarian  b  inconaeqnant  is  Ui 
own  principles,  if  he  indulges  in  hatred  or  esolsaft; 
the  oompassiQa  which  he  feeb  for  the  eriminsi,  ii 
unmixed  with  a  desire  of  iiunring  him;  he  beki 
with  an  elevated  and  dreadless  oomposnre  upoa  Iks 
links  of  the  universal  chain  aa  they  pass  bsfbss  kb 
eyes ;  whibt  oowardioe,  curiosity  and  intuabswnr 
only  assail  him  in  proportkm  to  the  feeblensss  mi 
indbtinctness  with  which  he  baa  pareeivad  md  m- 
jected  the  delusions  of  free-wilL 
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I  (0  the  principle  of  ihe  imiverw.  Bui  if  the 
i  cf  the  univenc  be  not  an  organjc  bsiugy  the 
■ddelttxl  prototype  of  nian,  the  relaiion  betwoeti  it 
L  being!  )B  al]ao1iit«!ly  none.  Without  flomp 
t  inU)  it9  will  respecting  otir  aotJonA.  religion  is 
f  and  vain.  But  will  i»  only  a  mode  of  nnimal 
d ;  dh«l1  qualibei  alio  are  nich  M  only  a  hum&n 
bibf  cin  poneiii ;  to  attribute  them  (o  the  pntidple 
«f  (he  univene.  it  la  antit^x  lo  U  propprti(?«  incoin- 
ptfibk  wiih  feny  pottiblo  defitiition  of  its  nature.    It 


Note  13>  pagD  117*  col  1. 
Then  u  jw  God  T 
Thi*  npg«lion  muiit  be  undentowj  Baldy  to  nffvct  * 
creuiive  Deify.  The  hypotheiiB  of  a  pervaJing  Spirit 
cwlernal  with  the  univ«fM,  remains  unshaken. 

A  tloM  eianiination  of  ibe  validity  of  the  proof* 
adduced  tjb  Auppoit  my  proijortlion,  it  the  only  tccure 
vtay  of  flnaininif  trutti,  on  Uie  advauto^ci  of  which 
it  tfl  iiiiiitfcrtnwiry  (o  dts^stuiil :  our  knuwl*?tigo  of  the 
eri^tence  of  a  Deiiy  ifi  n  iiuhjet't  of  »urh  importanAOf 
■  probe  Wo  tJiit  the  word  Gttd  wax  originnlly  only  an  j  ihul  it  cannol  lie  loo  minutely  investigate*! ;  it)  coa- 
npnmon  donoiing  the  unknown  caiMuof  the  known ,  pcq uemt?  of  this  coiivicuon,  we  procted  briefly  and 
«v«riU  which  men  percpivotl  in  the  nnivprse.  By  ihe  |  impartinUy  ^o  examine  the  prooiii  whic-h  hh  'e  been 
riil|ar  mi^Ake  of  a  metaphor  for  b  renJ  beiti|i,  of  iiiadduceth  It  i*  nec««nry  first  to  eorLndcr  ihtj  naturu 
*wtl  for  a  Ihingp  it  became  a  nuin,  endowerj  with  of  Iwlief 

tUTiian  qiinlibeci  and  ijrovenung  the  univorw  ta  wn  When  a  propi^tion  b  oRbrcd  \a  the  mind,  it  per- 
MTthJy  iiwniiTch  govorna  his  kingdom.  Their  ad-  i^eivwj  the  agreement  or  dittgrMmeDl  of  the  ideaa  of 
!  ta  ilii«  imaginary  being,  jiicleed.  nre  much  in  which  it  lb  cumpoiedH  A  percaption  of  their  ngTM- 
»  «^Ib  u  Ihoiw  of  »ul^ocl»  to  a  king.  They  merit  in  tertoed  ixiirf.  Many  obetarlc*  frequently 
lui  benevolence,  deprecate  hja.  anger,  prevent  this  perc'eptioti  fmni  tieing  immediate;  ihacB 
HdmpplJcate  hu  favor.  the  mind  atiempiA  irt  remove,  in  order  thai  the  per. 

But  die  doctrine  of  Necewity  teacheB  ua,  that  in  coption  niay  be  distinct-  The  miiKl  ia  active  intbo 
w  CMS  could  any  event  have  happened  otherwiae  invcangatiofi,  in  order  to  ported  the  *Uitc  of  pen»p- 
Ibm  it  did  happen,  and  that,  if  t^od  ii  the  atitbor  of  (ion  of  l>ie  relation  which  the  component  ideaa  of 
BDod.  he  ifl  tdao  the  author  of  evil  ;  that,  if  he  ia  eJv  the  proptwition  hear  to  each,  which  ii  poaiive  i  tb« 


:  to  our  gratitnde  for  the  one^  he  ifi  entitled  to 
our  haired  fbrthe  other;  that,  udmittin^  the  eiisience 


invefltjgatum  being  confuaed  with  the  perception,  haa 
induced  mtiny  fiibely  to  imagine  that  tite  mind 


rf  thii  liy^poiheiic  being,  he  i*  olw  tiwhjected  to  the  active  in  belief, — that  belief  it  nn  act  of  ^-olilion.^ — 
dgtomiua  o(  an  immuiable  necessity ^  It  in  plain  that  in  cormequence  of  whiob  it  may  be  reignlated  by  the 
lb  «4ine  EUxumentM  which  prove  ihat  (iod  a  the  mind.  Fureuing.  continuing  this  miiiake.  ihej'  have 
Wlhtof  of  food,  Upht,  Qod  life,  prove  him  abo  to  bo  allmrhctj  a  degree  of  criminality  to  disbelief;  of 
lbs aodior of  poicon,  darhncsi,  and  death.  The  wide-'  which,  in  iifl  nature,  it  i«  incapable:  it  la  equally  in> 
wwCniS  earthquake,  the  storm,  tlie  battle>  and  the  ctipsble  of  loeril, 

♦jwnny,  are  A.ttjibutable  to  thia  hypothetic  being,  in '  Belief,  then,  b  a  pottioQ,.  ihe  itrength  of  which, 
^.  nme  de^r«e  as  the  faare«t  fonu  of  naluro*  iiin^  hk«  every  other  pnmion,  in  in  preciae  proportion  la 
^hitifl,  liberty,  i^nd  peace^  the  degree*  of  excitement' 


t  we  lire  Luught,  by  the  doctrine  of  Kocemily, 
thit  tfafere  ia  neither  guod  nor  evil  in  the  univente, 
than  iw  the   eventH  to  which  we   apply 


The  degreee  of  oicitemenl  are  three. 
The  sensei  are  llje  mun-cs  of  all  knowledge  to 
the  mind ;  consequently  their  evidence  ciaiiaa  the 


tJtue  epithets  have  relation  10  our  own  peculiar  mode  »ir(mgeat  saaent. 

^  6eiD|;.    StiU  tew  than  with  the  hy[iotheftia  of  ft|      The  dei^iaion  of  the  mind.  |bund«d  tipon  our  own 

C»Ht,  will  the  doctrine  of  I^eceaity  accvfd  tA^ith  the.  etperience,  derived  from  theM  aouicoi,  doims  the 

hikf  ni  a  future  state  of  punuhmetit.    God  ittulelueii  dcf^ree. 

ttao  forh  m  he  i;i,  and  ihen  drimned  him  for  being!      The  experience  ofotherv.  w^hich  addrenes  it«e1f  to 

id ^  for  to  my  dmi  God  won  the  nuihor  of  all  good,  the  former  one,  occupie*  the  lowetl  degree, 

ttd  Hum  the  author  of  nil  eviK  !«  l(^>  *^y  that  one       [A  graduated  veal e*  on  which  should  be  mmked 

9n  made  a  ctnught  line  ofjd  a  crooked  one,  aud  on-  the  cnpabihiiea  of  propuoti^jn*  to  approach  ID  th*  tait 

^"^  man  made  the  incoTignity.  |  of  the  fren^e*,  would  be  a  jiun  bammeter  of  Ihe  baUef 

A  Mahometan  Btory,  much  to  the  present  purp^^^e,,  which  ought  to  be  ftUaohed  to  them<] 
M  rvooricd,  wherein  Adam  and  Moaea  are  intrudutcd  I      ConieqnentJy  no  teitimoriy  can  b«  ltdjniltod  which 
^■iwtiiig  before  God  in  the  following  manner  Thou.|  ifi  contrarj-  to  renaon;  reason  in  founded  on  the  evi- 
<l|<  MoHi,  art  Adam^  whom  God  created  and  ani-  dence  of  our  aenaea. 

■Wad  with  the  hre»th  of  life,  ftiid  caused  to  be  wor-       Fl very  proof  may  be  referred  ti>  one  of  thefie  throe 
'MM'MI  ^  the  angels,  and  pliii.ed  in  ParadiAe,  frotu  divisions :  it  is  lo  ho  cut>Bidered  whnt  argitments  we 
ilap^  mankind  have  been  eipelled  for  Uiy  fault,   receive  fniin  each  of  theto,  whic:h  i*hou Id  convince  ua 
^^nbowlo  Adant  answered,  *V\\ou  art  Moses,  whom  |  of  the  exj*lence  *>(^  ft  LK^ity. 
^  cb4^  tor  hia  apo»Ue,  and  intruBied  with  hisj      Ist- The  evidence  of  the  senn«a.  If  tJto  Daily  ahotdd 


^'^  by  giving  thee  ifae  tables  of  the  law,  and  whom  |  appear  to  oa,  if  he  fihould  convinoe  our 

^  vwR-luiafbd  to  admit  to  dis^vunte  with  hiniael£ 

■WW  wttnf  yean  doit  thou  find  the  law  woa  writteti 

l^fon  [  wt0  cnaied  T   Saya  Mohcs,  Forty,    And  dtwt 

toe  not  find,  replied  Adorn,  these  wonLi  therein, 

ind  Ad^m  nbelled  ngainaC  bia  I/>id  and  LranigreFo- 

idf   Which  Moses  confeasing,  Doat  ihou  therefore 

UiiM  me,  QODiiiioed  he,  (nr  doing  that  which  God 

Vnxe  of  me  tliat  I  abould  do,  forty  years  bolbf^  I 

^i  (naiad ;  nay,  ftjr  what  woa  decreed  concerning 

^  Gftf  thimMnnri  years  tx^^bre  the  creation  of  heaven 

md  eaiUif— SAUl'i  Prelim.  Due.  Ut  tht  Kafan,  pagt 


of  hia 


eiifltence,  this  reveiatic^n  would  necowarily  < 
belief  Thote  to  wliom  the  Dei^  has  thus  appeared 
have  the  strjti^'''-!'t  iiuMihle  convidion  of  hi*  exivtenca. 
But  Uie  Gijd  of  l^heolugiana  is  incapablo  of  Local  viii» 
bility. 

2d,  Reaaon,  It  vt  urged  that  nun  kjtowt  that  what' 
ever  ia,  must  either  have  had  ft  begimuiig,  or  have 
euated  frani  all  eternity :  be  altt^  know*,  ibftt  whei- 
ever  i*  not  eternal  mt4st  have  liad  a  cattse.  When 
thu  reotuiMiig  it  a  pptied  to  the  universe^  it  is  uecevary 
to  prove  that  it  was  created  :  until  that  is  clearly 
deiDomtrated,  we  mey  reewoably  flupprwe  that  it  haa 
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•ndnrad  from  aU  eternity.  We  moat  prove  dengn 
before  we  can  tnier  a  deflgner.  The  only  idea  which 
we  can  ftna  of  caoMtion  is  derivable  from  the 
eooilant  coq)unction  of  olgeoli,  and  the  consequent 
inference  of  one  from  the  other.  In  a  cmc  where  two 
propotitiom  are  diametrically  opposite,  the  mind 
believes  that  which  it  least  incomprehensible , — it 
is  easier  to  suppose  that  the  univem  has  existed  from 
all  eternity,  than  to  conceive  .a  being  beyond  its  limits 
eapable  of  creating  it:  if  the  mind  sinla  beneath  the 
weight  of  one,  is  it  an  alleviation  to  increase  the  in- 
tderebility  of  the  burthen  ? 

The  other  argument,  whidi  is  founded  on  a  man's 
knowledge  of  his  own  existence,  stands  thus.  A  man 
knows  not  only  that  he  now  is,  but  that  once  he  was 
not ;  conaeqnently  there  must  have  been  a  cause.  But 
•or  idea  of  causation  is  alone  derivable  from  the  coil- 
stent  coqjundion  of  otgects  and  the  consequent  infer* 
ance  of  one  from  the  other;  and,  reasoning  experi* 
mentally,  we  can  only  infer  fiom  eflects,  causes  ex- 
actly adequate  to  those  efiects.  But  there  certainly 
is  a  generative  power  which  is  eflected  by  certain 
instrumeniB :  we  cannot  prove  that  it  is  inherent  in 
these  mstruments;  nor  is  the  contrary  hypothei 
pable  of  demonstration:  we  admit  that  the  generative 
power  is  incomprehensible ;  but  to  suppose  that  the 
aame  efiect  b  produced  by  an  eternal,  omniscient, 
omnipotent,  being,  leaves  the  cause  in  the  same  ob- 
acurity,  but  renders  it  more  incomprehensible. 

Sd.  Testimony.  It  is  required  that  testimony  should 
not  be  contrary  to  reason.  The  testimony  that  the 
Deity  convinces  the  senses  of  men  of  his  existence 
can  only  be  admitted  by  us,  if  our  mind  considers  it 
less  probable  that  these  men  should  have  been  de- 
ceived, than  that  the  Deity  should  have  appeared  to 
them.  Our  reason  can  never  admit  the  testimony  of 
men,  who  not  only  declare  that  they  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  miracles,  but  that  the  Deity  was  irrational  ; 
for  he  comaunded  that  he  should  be  believed,  he 
proposed  the  highest  rewards  for  foith,  eternal  punish- 
meats  for  disbelief!  We  can  only  command  vol- 
uitaiy  aotions ;  belief  is  not  an  act  of  volition ;  the 
mind  is  even  {Mssive,  or  involuntarily  active :  fhmi 
this  it  is  evident  that  we  have  no  sufficient  testimony, 
or  mther  that  testimony  is  insufficient  to  prove  the 
being  of  a  God.  It  has  been  before  shown  that  it 
cannot  be  deduced  fiom  reason.  They  akme,  then, 
who  have  been  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  the 
aenses,  can  believe  it 

Hence  it  is  evident  that,  having  no  proofs  from  either 
of  the  three  souroes  of  conviction,  the  mind  cannot 
believe  the  existence  of  a  creative  God :  it  is  also 
evident,  that,  aa  beUef  »  a  passion  of  the  mind,  no 
degree  of  criminality  is  attachable  to  disbelief;  and 
Ihac  ibey  only  are  reprehensible  who  neglect  to  re- 
move the  folse  medium  through  vdiich  their  mind 
views  any  sulgect  of  discussion.  Every  reflecting 
mmd  nnist  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  proof  of  Ae 
existence  of  a  Deity. 

God  is  an  hypothesis,  and,  as  such,  stands  in  need 
of  proof:  the  omtt  prdtandi  rests  on  the  theist  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  says:  *« Hypotheses  non  fingo, quicquid 
enim  ex  phsonomenis  non  dedudtur,  hypothesis  vo- 
canda  est,  et  hypothesis  vel  meta  pfaysica*,  vel  physics, 
Tel  qualitatum  oocullaram,  aeu  mechankv,  in  philo- 
aophii  tecum  non  habent.**  Tb  all  proofs  of  the 
•zistenoe  of  a  creative  God  apply  this  valuable  mle. 
We  aee  a  variety  of  bodiea  pnsaeaiing  a  variety  of 


powers :  we  merely  know  dieir  efiects;  we  an na 
state  of  ignorance  with  respect  to  their  eaeuces  aad 
causes.  These  Newton  calls  the  phenomena  of  thmp; 
but  the  pride  of  philosophy  is  unwilling  to  adisit  m 
ignorance  of  their  causes  From  the  phenoawos, 
which  are  the  obgects  of  our  senses,  we  aaaapt  i» 
infer  a  cause,  which  we  call  God,  and  grstniioa^ 
endow  it  with  all  negative  and  contradictory  quaUtiai. 
From  this  hypothesis  we  invent  this  general  name,  to 
conceal  our  ignorance  of  causes  and  enences.  TU 
being  called  God  by  no  means  answers  with  die  ooa* 
ditions  prescribed  by  Newton ;  it  bean  every  vuuk 
of  a  veil  woven  by  philosophical  conceit,  to  hide  tkt 
ignorance  of  philosuphen  even  from  theoaelfei. 
They  borrow  the  threads  of  its  texture  from  the  sa* 
duopomorpliism  of  the  vulgar.  Words  have  bsea 
used  by  sophists  for  the  same  purpoaes,  finm  Ifai 
occult  qualities  of  the  peripatetics  to  the  ^btwmd 
Boyle  and  the  criniikt  or  nebuUt  of  HerKheL  God  ii 
represented  as  infinite,  eternal,  inoompreheoribte;  hi 
is  contained  under  every  prwlicate  in  non  that  the 
logic  of  ignorance  could  fobricate.  Even  his  wt- 
shippen  allow  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  aof  idn 
of  him :  they  exclaim  with  the  French  poet, 

Pour  dire  ce  qa^il  act,  il  fsat  hxxt  loi-flD^aw. 

Lord  Bacon  says,  that  **  atheism  leaves  to  ■» 
reason,  philosophy,  natural  piety,  laws,  repoistioa, 
and  every  thing  that  can  serve  to  oondoct  him  lo 
virtue ;  but  supeietition  destroys  all  these,  and  encH 
itMlf  into  a  tyranny  over  the  understandings  of  ■»: 
hence  atheism  never  distturbs  the  govemowot.  bat 
renden  man  more  clear-Mgfated,  since  he  sees  noihinf 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  present  life."— Baom% 
Morai  Esmys. 

La  premiere  th^logie  de  lliomme  Ini  fit  d'akoid 
cmindre  et  adorer  les  ^l^ments  m^me,  des  otjets  Btfe- 
rieb  et  grossien ;  il  rendit  ensuite  sea  horamages  i  dM 
agents  presidents  aux  elements,  k  des  g^nies  infirisaOi 
k  des  h^ros,  ou  k  des  hommea  dou^  de  grandssqm- 
lit^  A  force  de  rM^chir,  il  crut  simplifier  les  cfaoMi 
en  soumettant  la  nature  enti^  k  nn  aeul  agent,  k  no 
esprit,  k  une  ame  univerrelle,  qui  mettoit  cette  i 
etses  parties  en  moovement  Ein  remontant  des  e 
en  causes,  les  mortebont  fiiu  par  ne  rien  voir;  et  e'Mt 
dans  cette  obscurity  qu*ib  ont  piac4  lenr  Dieu;  o*«t 
dans  cet  abyme  t^n^breux  que  lenr  in 
qui^te  tnvulle  toujoun  k  se  fiibriquer  des  < 
qui  les  affligeront  jusqu'i  ce  que  la  oonnoHsance  de 
la  nature  lee  d^lrorape  des  fant6mes  qn'ib  ont  tsqjooB 
si  vainement  ador^ 

Si  nous  voutons  nous  rendre  corapte  de  nosidtevr 
la  Divinity  nous  serons  oblig^  de  convenir  que,  psr  W 
mot  Diett,  les  hommes  n'ont  jamais  pu  d^dgnerqos 
la  cause  la  plus  cach^,  la  plus  ^loignie,  la  plus  iacoa* 
nue  des  eflets  qu'ib  voyoient :  ib  ne  foot  usage  de  et 
mot,  que  lorsque  le  jeu  des  causes  natnrelles  et  cod- 
nues  cesse  d'etre  visible  pour  eux ;  d^  qu'ib  perdeol 
le  fil  de  ces  causes,  on  d^  que  lenr  esprit  ne  peat 
plus  en  suivre  la  chajne,  ib  tranchent  leur  difikalt^ 
et  terminent  leur  recherches  en  appellant  Diea  b 
demi^re  des  causes,  c*est-i-dire  celle  qui  est  aiHieli 
de  toutes  lee  causes  qu*ib  coonoissent;  ainai  ib  ne  fiiot 
qu*aarigner  une  denomination  vague  k  une  came 
ignor^,  k  laquelle  leur  paresse  ou  lea  homes  de  leois 
coimoissances  les  fbroent  de  s*arr6ter.  Tomea  les  foil 
qu'on  nous  dit  que  Dieu  est  Taoteur  de  qnelqne  jk^ 
nomine,  cela  signifie  qo*on  ignore  comment  mi  tel 
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phteoB^oe  a  pa  ^opinr  ptr  le  leconn  det  torem  oo 
^aiOBUMt  que  DOQiooonoiaoos  dans  la  nature.  Ceit 
mm  que  le  eommim  dee  hommee*  dont  rignorance 
mt  le  paitage,  attribue  k  la  Divinit^  non  ■eulement 
\m  efiete  intiiit^  qui  lee  firappent,  roaiB  encore  lea 
iwimenmim  lee  pine  Hinples,  dont  les  caiues  sont  lee 
plus  fiidlee  k  oonnoltre  poor  qnioonque  a  pu  lee  m^ 
diter.  En  on  mot,  lluHiime  a  tot\)oun  reepect^  lee 
eaa— e  ineonnaee  dee  efiete  eorprenans,  que  eon  igno- 
mioe  Temp^choit  de  d^m^ler.  Ce  fut  eur  lee  debute 
de  la  nature  que  lee  bommee  dlevirent  le  ooloeee 
inaginaire  de  la  Divinit^ 

8i  rignorance  de  la  nature  donna  la  naMnnce  aux 
dienz,  b  oonnouHince  de  la  nature  eet  laite  pour  les 
dtamtre.  A  meaore  que  llioaune  s'inetruit,  tee  forces 
ec  see  reesourcee  augmentent  avec  see  lumiiree ;  les 
tewncee,  lee  arts  conservateurs,  I'industrie,  lui  ibur- 
aaasent  dee  eecouis ;  Texp^rience  le  mssure  ou  lui 
procure  dee  moyene  de  resistor  aux  eflbrts  de  bidn 
dee  caueee  qui  cessent  de  Talarmer  d^  qu'il  lee  a 
nuee.  En  un  nx>t,  see  terreurs  se  dissipent  dans 
>  proportion  que  son  esprit  s*6claire.  L'homme 
cesse  d'etre  superstitieux. 
Ce  n*est  jamais  que  sur  parole  que  des  peuples 
adorent  le  Dieu  de  leurs  piree  et  de  leurs 
I'autoritd,  la  confiance,  la  soumission,  et 
if  lenr  tiennent  lieu  de  conviction  et  de  preu- 
vee ;  Us  ee  proetement  et  prient*  parce  que  leurs  p^res 
lenr  oot  appris  k  se  prostemer  et  prier :  mais  pourquoi 
eenx-ci  ae  sont4ls  mil  a  genoux  7  C'est  que  dans  lee 
iBBps  dloign^s  leurs  l^gislaieurs  et  leurs  guidee  leur 
en  out  ftat  un  devoir.  **  Adorez  el  croyez,"  ont-ils 
dit, "  dee  dieuz  que  vous  ne  pouvez  comprendre ;  rap- 
portex-vons  en  i  notre  sagease  profbnde ;  nous  en  sa^ 
Tona  plus  que  vous  sur  la  Divinity."  Mais  pourquoi 
■ten  vapporterois-je  k  vous?  Cest  que  Dieu  le  veut 
■insi,  e'eaC  que  Dieu  vous  punira  si  vous  oeez  resistor. 
AiaiB  ee  Dfeu  n'est-il  done  pas  la  cbose  en  question  ? 
Cepeodant  lee  bommes  se  sont  toi:gours  pey^  de  ce 
'  '  ix;  la  parene  de  leur  esprit  leur  fit 
r  plus  court  de  s'en  nipporter  au  jugement  des 
Tontes  les  notions  religieuses  sont  fbnddes 
wnqaement  sur  Tautorit^;  toutes  les  religions  du 
■KNade  d^fendent  I'examen  et  ne  veulent  pas  que  Ton 
nieoone;  c*eet  I'autorit^  qui  veut  qu'on  croye  en 
Dieu ;  ee  Dieu  n'est  lui-m^me  ibnd^  que  sur  Vautorit^, 
de  qoelqaes  bommes  qui  prdtendent  le  oonnottre,  et 
veur  de  sa  part  pour  Vannoncer  a  la  terre.  Un  Dieu 
fiat  per  lee  bommes,  a  sans  doute  beeoin  des  bommes 
poor  ae  ftire  connottre  aux  bommes. 

Ne  9eroit-ce  done  que  pour  des  pr^tres,  des  inspirte, 
das  mdtapbysiciens  que  seroit  rdserv^e  U  conviction 
de  I'ezistence  d'un  Dieu,  que  Ton  dit  n^anmoins  si 
■^ceewire  &  tout  le  genre  bumain  ?  Mais  trouvons- 
Dooi  de  lliarmonie  entre  les  opinions  tb^logiques 
das  diffirene  inspire  ou  des  penseurs  r^pandus  sur 
la  terra  ?  Ceux  m6mes  qui  font  profession  d'adorer  le 
■itoie  Dieu,  sont-ils  d'accord  sur  son  oompte  f  Sont- 
ib  cootenn  des  preuves  que  leurs  collies  apportent 
de  aoo  existence  ?  Souscrivent41s  unanimement  aux 
id^ea  qm'ils  pi^sentent  sur  sa  nature,  sur  sa  conduite, 
nr  la  fo^on  d'entendre  ses  pr^tendus  oracles  f  Est-il 
me  eontr6e  sur  la  terre,  od  la  science  de  Dieu  se 
«it  rtellement  perfectionn^f  A4^11e  pris  quelque 
pait  la  cooBstance  et  Tuniformtt^  que  nous  vojrons 
pnodra  anz  oonnoissances  hnraaines,  aux  arts  les  plus 
teilea,  aux  mdtien  lee  plus  m^prists  f  Dee  mots  (Pe§' 
frit,  immaUrietiU^  de  crdoliiiii,  de  pridettimtum. 


de  grace ;  cette  foule  de  distinctions  subtiles  dont  la 
tb^logie  s*est  partout  remplie  dans  quelques  pays, 
ces  inventions  si  ingdnieuses,  imaging  par  des  pen- 
seurs  qui  so  sont  succMte  depuis  tant  de  si^eles, 
n'ont  fait,  bdlas !  qu'embrouiUer  les  cboses,  et  jamais 
la  science  la  plus  n^cesnure  aux  bommes  n'a  ju»> 
quid  pu  acqu^rir  la  moindre  (ixiu^.  Dcpuii  des  mil 
Uers  d'ann^es,  ces  r^veurs  oisifs  se  sont  perpdtuelle- 
ment  relays  pour  m^diter  la  Divinity,  pour deviner ses 
voies  cacb^es,  pour  inventer  des  bypotb^ses  propres 
k  d^velopper  cette  (^nigme  importante.  Leur  pen  de 
succ^n'a  point  d^couragd  la  vanild  tb^ologique ;  tou- 
jours  on  a  parM  de  Dieu :  on  s'est  6gorg^  pour  lui, 
et  cet  6tre  sublime  demeure  toi^urs  le  plus  ignor6 
et  le  plus  discut^. 

Les  bommes  auvoient  di^  trop  beureux,  si,  se  bor- 
nant  aux  objets  visibles  qui  les  int^ressent,  ils  eus 
sent  employ^  a  perfectionner  leurs  sciences  r^Uet* 
leurs  lots,  leur  morale,  leur  ^ucation,  la  moiti^  des 
eflbrts  qu'ib  ont  mis  dans  leurs  recbercbes  sur  la  Di- 
vinity, lis  auroient  ^t^  bien  plus  sages  encore,  et 
plus  fortune  s'ils  eussent  pu  consentir  k  laisser  leuti 
guides  d^soeuvr^  se  qu^reller  entre  eux,  et  sender 
des  profondears  capables  de  les  dtourdir.  sans  se  ro^ 
ler  de  leurs  disputes  insens^es.  Mais  il  eet  de  Tes- 
sence  de  I'ignorance  d'atiacber  de  Tiroportance  &  ce 
qu*elle  ne  comprends  pas.  La  vanit^  bumaine  ftit  que 
I'esprit  se  roidit  contre  les  difficult^  Plus  un  ob- 
jet  se  d^robe  ^  nos  yeux,  plus  nous  fiiisons  d*e£R>rts 
pour  le  saisir,  parceque  des'iors  il  aiguillonne  notre 
orgueil,  il  excite  notre  curiosity,  il  nous  parolt  int^r- 
essant  En  combattant  pour  son  Dieu  cbacun  ne 
combattit  en  eflet  que  pour  les  tnt^rdts  de  sa  propre 
vanit^,  qui  de  toutes  lee  passions  produits  par  la  mal 
organisation  de  la  soci^t^,  est  la  plus  prompte  k  s'alar' 
mer,  et  la  plus  propre  a  produire  de  ti^  grandes  folies. 

Si  ^cartant  pour  un  moment  les  id^es  fkcbruses 
que  la  tb^logie  nous  donne  d'un  Dieu  capricieux, 
dont  les  d^crets  partiaux  et  despotiques  d^ident  du 
sort  des  bumains,  nous  ne  voulons  fixer  nos  yeux  que 
sur  la  bont^  prdtendue,  que  tons  les  bommes,  m6me 
en  tremblant  devant  ce  Dieu,  s'accordent  a  lui  don- 
ner ;  si  nous  lui  suppoeons  le  prqjet  qu'on  lui  pr^te, 
de  n'avoir  iravailli^  que  pour  si^  propre  gloire ;  d'exi- 
ger  les  bommagee  dee  dtres  intelligens ;  de  ne  cber- 
cher  dans  ses  oeuvres  que  le  bien-Stre  du  genre  hu- 
main ;  comment  concilier  ses  vues  et  ses  dispomtions 
avec  rignorance  vraiment  invincible  dans  Uu|uelle 
ce  Dieu,  si  glorieux  et  si  bon,  laiiise  la  plupart  dea 
bommes  sur  son  compte  ?  Si  Dieu  veut  £tre  amnu^ 
cb^ri,  remerci^,  que  ne  se  montre-t-il  sous  des  traits 
favorables  i  tons  ces  dtres  intelligens  dont  il  veut 
6tre  aimd  et  ador6  ?  Pourquoi  ne  point  se  manifobter 
k  toute  la  terre  d'une  fii^on  non  ^uivoque,  bien  plua 
capable  de  nous  convaincre,  que  ces  revelations  pniw 
ticulieres  qui  semblent  accuser  la  Divinity  d'une  par- 
tiality ficbeuse  pour  quelques  unes  de  ses  cr^ures  f 
Le  Tout-Puissant  n'auroit-il  done  pas  des  moyena 
plus  eonvainquans  de  se  montrer  aux  bommes  que 
ces  metamorphoses  ridicules,  ces  incarnations  pr6- 
tendues,  qui  nous  sont  attest^es  par  des  ecrivains  a 
peu  d'accord  entre  eux  dans  les  r6clts  qu'ili  en  foot  X 
Au  lieu  de  tant  de  miracles  inventus  pour  pnmver 
la  mission  divine  de  tant  de  l^gislateurs  reverse  par 
les  difigrens  peuples  du  monde,  le  seuversin  des  rm- 
prits  ne  pouToit41  pas  ccmvaincre  tout  d'un  coup  Fea- 
prit  humain  des  choees  qu'il  a  voulu  lui  (aire  connot- 
tre f  Au  lieu  de  suspendre  un  soleil  dans  la  voi^te  du 
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AmiAiiient ;  an  lieu  de  i^pendre  not  ordra  les  dtoilei 
et  1m  oomteUadoni  qui  reroplissent  I'eflpace,  n'eut-ii 
pel  6t6  plus  conforme  aux  vues  d'un  Dieu  jaloux  de 
m  gloire  eC  si  bien  inlentionn€  pour  I'bomme,  d'^crire 
d'une  fii9on  doq  siyette  k  diipute,  son  nom,  aet  attri- 
buta,  sec  voloni^  permanentes  en  camct^ret  inefia9a* 
blea  et  liaible  ^galement  pour  toua  lea  habitana  de  la 
tene  t  Penonne  alon  n'auroit  pu  douter  de  I'exiB- 
tence  d'un  Dieu,  de  aet  volenti  clairet,  de  aea  in- 
tentiona  viaiblea.  Soua  lea  yeux  de  ce  Dieu  si  terri- 
ble penonne  n*auroit  eu  I'audace  de  violer  aea  or* 
donnancea ;  nul  mortel  n'eut  oae  ae  mettre  dana  le 
cat  d'attirer  aa  coUre ;  enfin  nul  homme  n'efit  eu  le 
fiont  d'en  impoaer  en  aon  nom,  ou  d'interpr^ter  aea 
volont^  auivant  aea  proprea  iantaiaiet. 

En  eOet,  quand  m^me  on  admettrqit  Texistence  du 
Dieu  th^logique,  et  la  r^it^  dea  attributs  ai  diaoor- 
dam  qu'on  lui  donne,  Ton  ne  peut  en  hen  conclure, 
pour  autoriaer  la  conduite  ou  lea  cultea  qu'on  preecrit 
de  lui  rendre.  La  th^logie  eat  vraiment  It  Umneau 
det  Dana^g.  A  force  de  qualitia  contradictoirea  et 
d'aaaertions  hasard^ea,  elle  a,  pour  ainai  dire,  telle- 
ment  garot^  aon  Dieu  qu'elle  Ta  mia  dana  Timpoaai- 
bilit^  d'agir.  S'il  eat  infiniment  bon,  qu'elle  raiaon 
muriona  noua  de  le  craindre  7  S'il  est  inAniment  aage, 
de  quoi  noua  inqui^ter  aur  notre  aort  ?  S'il  aait  tout, 
pourquoi  I'avertir  de  noe  beaoina,  et  le  iatiguer  de  noe 
pri^rea  ?  S'il  eat  partout,  pourquoi  lui  Clever  dea  tern- 
plea?  S'il  eat  maiue  de  tout,  pourquoi  lui  faire  dea 
aacrificea  et  dea  oflfrandea  ?  S'U  eat  juste,  comment 
croire  qu'il  puniaae  des  cr^tures  qu'il  a  remplies  de 
foiblesaea !  Si  la  grace  fait  tout  en  ellea,  quelle  raiaon 
auroit-il  delear^compenaer?  S'il  eat  tout-puisaant,  com- 
ment I'oflenser,  comment  lui  roister  i  S'il  est  raison- 
nable,  comment  ae  mettroil-il  en  colore  contre  dea  aveu- 
glea,  &  qui  il  a  laiaa^  la  liberty  de  d^raiaonner !  S'il 
eat  immuable,  de  quel  droit  pr^tendriona-noua  faire 
changer  aea  d^reta  ?  S'il  eat  inconcevable,  pourquoi 
noua  en  occuper  f  S'il  a  parle,  pocrquoi  l'Uni- 
TXH8  n'i8T-il  TAB  CONVAINCU  ?  Si  la  connoiasance 
d'un  Dieu  eat  la  plua  n^ceaaaire,  pourquoi  n'eet-elle 
paa  la  plua  ^videtite,  et  la  plua  claire  f — Systime  de 
la  Nature,  London,  1781. 

The  enlightened  and  benevolent  Pliny  thua  pub- 
liclj  profeaaea  himaelf  an  atheiat : — Quapropter  efii- 
giem  Dei,  formamque  quasrere,  imbecillitatia  humanae 
reor.  Quiaquia  eat  Deua  (ai  modo  eat  aliua)  et  qua- 
cunque  in  parte,  totua  eat  aenaua,  totua  eat  viaua,  totua 
auditua,  totua  anims,  totua  animi,  totua  aui.  *  *  * 
ImperfectiB  vero  in  homine  natum  procipua  solatia 
ne  deum  quidem  poaae  omnia.  Namque  nee  aibi  po- 
test mortem  oonadacere,  ai  velit,  quod  homini  dedit 
optimum  in  tantia  vita  pcsnia :  nee  mortalea  ctemitate 
donare.  aut  revocare  defunctos;  me  &cere  ut  qui 
vixit  non  vixerit,  qui  honorea  geasit  non  geaaerit,  nul< 
lumque  habere  in  preteritum  jua,  preterquam  oblivi- 
onia,  atque  ut  fiicetia  quoque  argumentia  aocietaa  haec 
cum  deo  copuletur,  ut  Ua  dena  viginta  non  sint,  et 
multa  aimiliter  efficere  non  poaae^ — Per  quas,  decla- 
ralur  baud  dubie,  natuns  potentiam  id  quoque  eaae 
quod  Deum  vocamua. — Plin.  Nat  Hid.  cap,  de  Deo, 

The  conaiatent  Newtonian  ia  neceaaarily  an  atheiaU 
See  Sir  W.  Dkummond's  Academical  Qyestions,  chap. 
ill — Sir  W.  aeema  to  conaider  the  atheicm  to  which 
it  leada,  aa  a  aufficient  preaumption  of  the  falaehood 
of  the  ayatem  of  gravitation :  but  aurely  it  ia  more 
oonaiatent  with  the  good  faith  of  philoaophy  to  admit 
a  deduction  fiom  facta  than  an  hjrpothetia  incapable 
0f  proof)  although  it  might  militate  with  the  obstinate 


preconceptiona  of  the  aimobi  Ibd  thia  author,  tBataaA 
of  inveighing  against  the  guilt  and  abaordilyaf  aili» 
iam,  demonstrated  ita  frlaehood,  hia  condocl  maU 
have  been  more  auited  to  the  modeaty  of  the  aeeplie 
and  the  toleration  of  the  philoaopber. 

Omnia  enim  per  Dei  potentiam  ftota  anat:  m 
quia  natura  potentia  nulla  eat  niai  ipsa  Dei  poieana, 
artem  eat  noa  catemua  Dei  potentiam  non  imellifen, 
quatenua  causaa  naluralea  ignoramua ;  adeoque  ainlia 
ad  eandem  Dei  potentiam  recurritur,  quando  rei  ali 
ciuua,  cauaam  naturalem,  aive  eat,  ipaam  Dei  poiaB> 
tiam  ignoramua.— Spinoba,  Tract  TUbaokgice-iW 
cAop.  i  page  14. 

Note  14,  page  117,  col.  2. 

Aharaenu,  rise ! 

**  Ahaauerua  the  Jew  crept  forth  from  the  <kik 
cave  of  Mount  CarmeL  Near  two  thooaand  yatii 
have  elapaed  aince  he  waa  firat  goaded  by  navsMad' 
ing  reatleaaneaa  to  rove  the  globe  froin  pole  to  pok 
When  our  Lord  waa  wearied  with  the  bnitben  d 
hia  ponderoua  crosa,  and  wanted  to  reat  befora  te 
door  of  Ahaauenia,  the  unfeeling  wretch  drove  bin 
away  with  brutality.  The  Savior  of  mankind  an^ 
gered,  ainking  under  the  heavy  load,  but  ntteied  ai 
complaint.  An  angel  of  death  appeared  befbie  Abi- 
auerua,  and  exclaimed  indignantly.  *  Barbarian !  dwa 
hast  denied  reat  to  the  Son  of  Man :  be  it  deoiad  tbat 
alao,  until  he  comea  to  judge  the  work).' 

**  A  black  demon,  let  loose  from  bell  upon  Abafa* 
erua,  goada  him  now  from  country  to  oouiatiy:  heii 
denied  the  oonaolation  which  death  afibrda,  and  p» 
eluded  from  the  reat  of  the  peaceful  grave. 

**  Ahasuenia  crept  forth  from  the  dark  cava  of 
Mount  Canuel — he  ahook  the  duat  from  hia  I 
and  taking  up  one  of  the  akuUa  heaped  there,  1 
it  down  the  eminence :  it  reboundeid  from  the  carik 
in  ahivered  atoma.  Thia  was  my  fiitherl  roared  Aka- 
auerua.  Seven  more  akulla  rolled  down  from  roekn 
rock;  while  the  infuriate  Jew,  ibllowing  them  aii 
ghastly  looks,  exclaimed — And  theae  were  my  wiw! 
He  still  continued  to  hurl  down  akull  afler  akoll,  roa^ 
ing  in  dreadful  accents — And  theae.  and  dwse,  and 
these  were  my  children!  They  coM  (2te;  botl! 
reprobate  wretch,  alaa !  I  cannot  die !  Dreadful  W 
yond  conception  ia  the  judgment  that  haagiovarBa 
Jeruaalem  fell — 1  cruahed  the  tucking  baba,  wd  pw* 
cipitated  mjrself  into  the  deetrucuve  flamea^  I  ccami^ 
the  Romans— but,  alaa !  alaa !  the  reatkai  cana  held 
me  by  the  hair,— and  I  could  not  die ! 

**  Rome  the  gianteas  fell— 1  placed  nyaelf  betee 
the  falling  atatue — ahe  fell,  and  did  not  craih  na 
Nationa  aprung  up  and  disappeared  before  mat*-iMt 
I  remained  and  did  not  die.  From  clood^eocucM 
cliffi  did  I  precipitate  myaelf  into  the  ocean ;  but  dM 
foaming  biltowa  caat  me  upon  the  aborok  aad  tbt 
burning  arrow  of  exiatence  pierced  ny  ootd  heait 
again.  I  leaped  into  fUna'a  flaming  afagrai,  and  roaiad 
with  the  gianta  for  ten  long  montha,  pollnling  wiA 
mygroana  the  Mount'a  aulphureooa  month— ah!  M 
long  montha.  The  volcano  fermented,  and  in  a  finy 
stream  of  lava  cast  me  up^  I  lay  torn  by  the  loitar^ 
makes  of  hell  amid  the  glowing  ciodai%  and  ytl 
continued  to  exiaL — ^A  foreat  waa  on  fire:  I  dai«i4 
onwingaoffuiyand  despair  into  the  crackling  waoi 
Fire  dropped  upon  me  from  the  tiaat,  bat  the  Immi 
only  tinged  my  limbt;  abw !  it  oouU  ool  eoeauM 
them. — I  now  mixed  with  the  butchera  of  oankiQd 
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afMl  fi^iiiiged  in  Ae  tempest  of  the  raging  batde.  I 
loared  defiance  to  the  infhriate  Gaul,  defiance  to  die 
victorioua  Gennan ;  bat  anowa  and  apean  rebounded 
in  ahiTcn  from  my  body.  The  Saracen's  flaming 
swoid  broke  npon  my  skoll:  baUs  in  vain  hissed 
npon  me :  the  lightnings  of  battle  glared  harmli 
anrand  my  krins:  in  yain  did  the  elephant  trample 
on  me,  in  vain  the  iron  hoof  of  the  wrathfol  steed  i 
Ti»  mine,  big  with  destructive  power,  borrt  upon 
me,  and  hurled  me  high  in  the  air — I  fell  on  heaps 
of  smoking  limbs,  but  was  only  singed.  The  giant's 
•leel  club  rebounded  from  my  body ;  the  executioner's 
hand  oouM  not  strangle  me,  the  tiger's  tooth  could 
not  pierce  me,  nor  would  the  hungry  lion  in  the  cir- 
cos  devour  ma  I  cohabitated  with  poisonous  snakes, 
and  pmched  the  red  crest  of  the  dragon.  The  ser- 
pent atung,  but  could  not  destroy  me.— The  dragon 
tormented,  but  dared  not  to  devour  me. — I  now  pro- 
voked the  fury  ot  tyrants:  I  said  to  Nero,  Thou  art 
a  bloodhound !  I  said  to  Christiem,  Thou  art  a  blood- 
bound!  I  said  to  Muley  Ismail,  Thou  art  a  bkxxl- 
hound! — The  tyrants  invented  cruel  torments,  but 

did  not  kill  me- ^Ha !  not  to  be  able  to 

die — not  to  be  able  to  die — Hot  to  be  permitted  lo 
rest  alter  the  toils  of  life-^-to  be  doomed  to  be  im- 
priaoned  for  ever  in  the  clay-ibrmed  dungeon — to  be 
Ar  ever  clogged  with  this  worthleai  body,  its  load  of 
4kotmm  and  infirmities— to  be  condemned  to  hold  for 
M^tennioms  that  jrawning  monster  Sameness,  and 
'nme,  that  hungry  hyena,  ever  bearing  children,  and 
ever  devouring  again  her  oApring ! — Ha !  not  to  be 
permitted  to  die !  Awful  avenger  in  Heaven,  hast 
(boa  in  thine  armory  of  wrath  a  punishment  more 
dreadliil  ?  then  let  it  thunder  upon  me,  command  a 
hurricane  to  sweep  me  down  to  the  foot  of  Carmel, 
that  I  there  may  lie  extended ;  may  pant,  and  writhe, 
anddje!" 

'nm  fragment  b  the  translation  of  part  of  some 
German  wmrk,  whose  title  I  have  vainly  endeavored 
l»  diseover.  I  picked  it  up,  dirty  and  torn,  some 
rears  ago,  in  Lincafa[i's4nn  FieMs. 

Note  15,  page  118,  col.  1. 

I  w«  bsRst  s  Bon.  snd  be  ihstt  bear 
TheiinsorsUtiMwocld. 

A  book  b  put  into  our  hands  when  children,  called 
die  BiMe,  the  purport  of  whose  hbtory  b  briefly  dib 
That  God  made  the  earth  in  six  days,  and  there  i^ted 
a  delightfal  garden,  in  which  he  placed  the  &st  pair 
of  homan  beinga  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  he 
piaoaed  a  tree,  whose  fruit,  although  within  their 
reach*  they  were  forbidden  to  touch.  That  the  Devil, 
s  the  siiape  of  a  siake,  penuaded  them  to  eat  of 
Ab  fruit;  in  ooDseqaence  of  which  God  condemned 
boiii  them  and  their  posterity  yet  unborn,  to  satisfy 
ini  jvMioe  by  their  eternal  misery.  That,  four  thou- 
sand  years  after  these  events  (the  human  race  in  the 
Bseaowhile  having  gone  unredeemed  to  perdition), 
God  engandersd  widi  the  betrothed  wife  of  a  car- 
penter in  Jodea  (whose  virginity  was  nevertheless 
anh^orad),  and  begat  a  Son,  whan  name  was  Jesus 
Christ;  and  who  was  crudfiod  and  died,  in  order 
diat  no  more  men  might  be  devoted  to  hell-fire,  he 
bearing  die  burthen  of  fab  Father's  dbpleasure  by 
praiy.  The  book  states,  in  addition,  that  the  aoul  of 
a^uerar  disbelieves  thb  sacrifice  will  be  burned  with 
everlasting  fire 

Doring  many  ages  of  misery  and  darkness,  dib 
slory  gained  implicit  belief;  but  at  length  men  arose 
whA  inspected  that  it  was  a  fitble  and  impasture,  and 


diat  Jesos  Christ,  m  for  fitim  being  a  Ood,  Was  only 
a  man  like  themselves.  But  a  numerous  set  of  men, 
who  derived  and  still  derive  immense  emolnmanla 
from  dib  opinion,  in  the  Aape  of  a  popular  belief 
told  the  vulgar,  that,  if  tbey  did  not  believe  in  the 
Bible,  diey  would  be  damned  to  all  eternity;  and 
burned,  imprisoned,  and  poisoned  all  the  unbiassed 
and  unconnected  inquiiers  who  occasionally  aroae. 
They  sdll  oppress  them,  so  for  as  die  people^  now 
become  more  enlightened,  will  allow. 

The  belief  in  all  diat  die  Bible  contains,  b  called 
Christianity.  A  Roman  governor  of  Judea,  at  the  in- 
stances of  a  priesuled  rnob»  crucified  a  man  called 
Jesus,  eighteen  centuries  ago.  He  was  a  man  of  pure 
lifo,  who  desired  to  rescue  hb  countrymen  from  the 
tjrranny  of  their  barbarous  and  degrading  supersdtkma. 
The  common  fiite  of  all  who  desire  to  benefit  man- 
kind awaited  him.  The  rabble,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  priests,  demanded  hb  death,  although  hb  very 
judge  made  public  acknowledgment  of  hb  iimocence. 
Jesus  was  sacrificed  to  die  honor  of  diat  God  with 
whom  he  was  afterwarda  confounded.  It  b  of  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  distingnish  between  the  pre- 
tended character  of  thb  being  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Savkir  of  the  worid,  and  hb  real  character 
as  aman,  who,  for  a  vain  attempt  torefbrmthe  world, 
paid  the  forfeit  of  hb  life  to  that  overbearing  ^rranny 
which  has  since  so  long  desolated  the  universe  in  \m 
name.  Whilst  the  one  b  a  hypocritical  demon,  who 
announces  himself  as  the  God  of  compassian  and 
peace,  even  whilst  he  stretches  forth  hb  bk»d-rad 
hand  wiUi  die  sword  of  discord  to  waste  the  earth, 
having  confessedly  devised  thb  scheme  of  desolation 
from  eternity;  die  other  stands  in  the fbremoM  Ust of 
those  true  heroes,  who  have  died  in  the  glonoos 
martyrdom  of  liberty,  and  have  braved  lortnre,  eon- 
tempt,  and  poverty,  in  the  canse  of  suflbriag  ha 
manity.* 

The  vulgar,  ever  in  extremes^  became  persuaded 
that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  a  supematnral  event 
Testimonies  of  miracles,  so  frequent  in  unenbghlened 
ages,  wero  not  wandng  to  prove  that  he  was  sonW' 
thing  divine.  Thb  belief,  rolling  through  the  lapse 
of  i^pes,  met  with  the  reveries  of  Plato  and  the  rea- 
sonings of  Aristode,  and  acquired  force  and  extent, 
until  the  divinity  of  Jesus  became  a  dogma,  which 
to  dispute  was  death,  which  to  doubt  was  infomy. 

Ckriatittmt}f  b  now  the  establbhed  religion:  he 
who  attempts  to  impugn  it,  must  be  contented  to  be^ 
hold  murderers  and  traitors  take  precedence  of  hiii» 
in  public  opinion :  though,  if  hb  genius  be  equal  lo 
fab  courage,  and  assisted  by  a  peculiar  coalition  of 
cnroumstances,  future  ages  may  exalt  him  to  a  di- 
vinity, and  persecute  others  in  hb  name,  as  he  wae 
pelseoulsd  in  the  name  of  hb  predecessor  in  thef 
homage  of  die  world. 

The  same  means  that  have  supported  every  other 
popular  belief,  have  supported  Christianity.  War^ 
imprisonment,  aasaasinadon,  and  falsehood ;  deeds  of 
unexampled  and  incomparable  atrocity,  have  made  it 
what  it  is.  The  Mood  shed  by  die  votaries  of  die 
God  of  mercy  and  peace,  since  the  esteUishment  of 
hb  religion,  would  probably  suflioe  todrown  all  odter 
sectaries  now  on  the  habiteble  globe.  We  derive 
fhnn  our  ancestors  a  faith  thus  fostered  and  support' 
ed :  we  quarrel,  peiseoute^  and  hate  for  its  mainte- 


*  Since  writing  this  note,  f  have  seen  reason  to  suspect 
that  Jesus  was  an  amMtloas  man,  who  aspired  M  the 
throas  of  Jadea. 
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E^en  ante  a  govenuMiit  which,  whilst  it 
inftingw  the  very  right  of  thooi^  and  speech,  boctts 
of  permitting  ttie  liberty  of  the  pra«,  e  men  ia  pil^ 
loried  end  impriioned  becmuee  be  ii  a  deist,  and  no 
one  mises  his  voice  in  the  indignation  of  outraged 
homanity.  But  it  is  ever  a  proof  that  the  falsehood 
of  a  proposition  is  felt  by  those  who  use  coercion, 
not  reasoning,  to  procure  its  admission ;  and  a  dis- 
pasnonate  obesrver  would  feel  himself  more  powers 
fully  interested  in  favor  of  a  man,  who,  depending 
on  the  truth  of  his  opinioas,  simply  stated  his  reasons 
ibr  entertaining  them,  than  in  that  of  his  aggresMr, 
who  daringly  avowing  his  unwillingness  or  incapacity 
to  answer  them  by  argument,  proceeded  to  repress 
the  energies  and  Ineak  the  spirit  of  their  promulgator 
by  that  torture  and  imprisonment  whose  infliction  he 
could  command. 

Analogy  seems  to  &vor  the  opinion,  that  as,  like 
other  systems,  Christianity  hkn  arisen  and  augmented, 
so  like  them  it  will  decay  and  perish ;  that,  as  vio- 
lence, darknasi,  and  deceit,  not  reasoning  and  persua- 
sion, have  procured  its  admission  among  mankind, 
so,  when  enthusiasm  has  subsided,  and  time,  that  in- 
fallible controverter  of  fiilse  opinions,  has  involved 
iti  pretended  evidences  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity, 
it  will  become  obsolete;  that  Milton's  poem  alone 
will  give  permanency  to  the  remembrance  of  iti  ab- 
surdities; and  that  men  will  laugh  aa  heartily  at 
grace,  fiuth,  redemption,  and  original  sin,  as  they 
now  do  at  the  metamorphoses  of  Jupiter,  the  miracles 
of  Romish  saioti,  the  efficacy  of  witchcraft,  and  the 
appearance  of  departed  spirits. 

Had  the  Christian  religion  commenced  and  con- 
tinued by  the  mere  force  of  reasoning  and  persuasion, 
the  praceding  anakigy  would  be  inadminible.  We 
should  never  speculate  on  the  future  obsoleteness  of 
a  system  perfectly  conformable  to  nature  and  reason  : 
it  would  endure  so  long  as  they  endured ;  it  would 
be  a  truth  as  indisputable  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the 
criminality  of  murder,  and  other  fiicti,  whose  evi- 
dence, depending  on  our  organinuion  and  relative 
situations,  must  remain  acknowledged  as  satis&ctory 
so  long  as  man  is  man.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  ftct, 
the  considemtion  of  which  ought  to  repress  the  hasty 
conclusions  of  credulity,  or  moderate  its  obstinacy  in 
maintaining  them,  that,  had  the  Jews  not  been  a 
frnatical  race  of  men,  had  even  the  resolutkm  of 
Pcmtios  Pilate  been  equal  to  his  candor,  the  Christian 
religion  never  coukl  have  prevailed,  it  could  not  even 
have  existed :  on  so  feeble  a  thread  hangs  the  most 
cherished  opinion  of  a  sixth  of  the  human  race! 
When  will  the  vulgar  learn  humility  f  When  will  the 
|iride  of  ignorance  blush  at  having  believed  before  it 
could  comprehend? 

Either  the  Christian  religion  is  true,  or  it  is  fiilse : 
if  true,  it  comes  from  God,  and  ito  authenticity  can 
admit  of  doubt  and  dispute  no  fVuther  than  its  om- 
nipotent author  is  willing  to  aUow.  Either  the  power 
or  the  goodness  of  God  is  called  in  question,  if  he 
leaves  those  doctrines  most  essential  to  the  welt-being 
of  man  in  doubt  and  dispute ;  the  only  ones  which, 
since  their  promulgation,  have  been  the  sul^ject  of 
nnceasing  cavil,  the  cause  of  irreconcilable  hatred. 
Jf  Qnd  hu  ipoktHf  why  is  the  wuverte  not  amvmcedt 

There  is  this  passage  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  : 
'Those  who  obey  not  God,  and  believe  not  the  Gos- 
pel of  his  Son,  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting 
destruction."  This  is  the  pivot  upon  which  all  re- 
ligions turn  ;  they  all  assume  that  it  is  in  our  povrer 
•o  believe  ornot  to  believe ;  whereas  the  mind  can 


only  believe  that  wUch  it  dunks  true.  A  baaas 
being  can  only  be  supposed  aoooontable  f»  4ias 
actions  which  are  influenced  by  his  will  Bat  bsbsf 
is  utteriy  distinct  from  and  unconnected  with  vohtiaa: 
it  is  the  apprehension  of  the  agreement  ar  diHgr»> 
ment  of  the  ideas  that  compose  any  praposilMXL  fis> 
lief  is  a  paaion,  or  involuntary  operation  of  ths  aiod, 
and,  like  other  passions,  its  intenrity  »  predwly  ft> 
portiooate  to  the  degrees  of  eicitomenL  Volitioa  ii 
essential  to  merit  or  demerit  But  the  Chrinisn  idi> 
gion  attaches  the  highest  possible  degreei  of  mmk 
and  demerit  to  that  which  is  worthy  of  neithar,  sad 
which  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  peeuktf 
ftculty  of  the  mind,  whose  prssence  is  amentiil  l» 
their  being* 

Christianity  was  intended  to  reform  the  world :  hsd 
an  all-wise  Being  planned  it,  nothing  is  more  iiaprobs- 
ble  than  that  it  should  have  fiuled:  omnineBee 
would  in&Ilibly  have  foreseen  the  inutility  sf  t 
scheme  which  experience  demonstrates,  to  thii  agi 
to  have  been  utterly  unsuccessful. 

Christianity  inculcates  the  necessity  of  sopphcataf 
the  Deity.  Prayer  may  be  conaidered  onlar  tm 
points  of  view  ,*^— as  an  endeavor  to  change  d»  ia* 
tentions  of  God,  or  as  a  fbnnal  testimony  of  oor  sbs- 
dience.  But  the  former  case  supposes  that  the  ca- 
prices of  a  liaaited  intelligence  can  occaainwlly  ia- 
atruct  the  Creator  of  the  worid  how  to  ragukta  iv 
universe ;  and  the  hitter,  a  certain  degree  of  servi% 
analogous  to  the  loyalty  demanded  by  earthly  tyimb. 
Obedience  indeed  is  only  the  pitiful  and  co«an% 
egotism  of  him  who  thinks  that  he  can  do  soaBurtint 
better  than  reason. 

Christianity,  like  all  other  religiens,  resb  opm 
miracles,  prophecies,  and  martyrdoma.  Mo  rdi^ 
ever  existed,  which  had  iK>t  iti  propbeta,  its  aiiviai 
miracles,  and,  above  all,  crowda  of  devotaas  wfe 
would  bear  patiently  the  moat  horrible  toftorv  t» 
prove  its  authentici^.  It  ahould  appear  that  ia  » 
case  can  a  discriminating  mind  subscribe  to  the  gtaa- 
ineness  of  a  miracle.  A  miracle  is  an  infndioB  d 
nature's  law,  by  a  supernatural  cauae;  byacaoN 
acting  beyond  that  eternal  circle  within  wliieh  all 
things  are  included.  God  breaks  through  the  Isw  if 
nature,  that  he  may  convince  asankind  of  the  tnrta 
of  that  revelation  wUcti,  in  spite  of  his  pmiaulinaii 
baa  been,  since  its  introductMn,  the  sulgeetof  aa- 
eearing  schism  and  cavil 

Miracles  resolve  themselves  into  the  Ukmag 
questions  .•*— Whether  it  is  more  probable  the  la«i 
of  nature,  hitherto  so  immutably  harmonious,  ihoald 
have  undergone  violation,  or  that  a  man  Aonld  kaw 
told  a  lie?  Whether  it  ia  more  probable  that  wa  tfi 
ignorant  of  the  natural  cauae  of  an  event,  or  thatm 
kix>w  the  aupematural  one?  That,  in  old  tiaNi. 
when  the  powen  of  nature  were  leas  known  Aia 
at  present,  a  certain  set  of  men  were  themselves  de- 
ceived, or  had  some  hidden  motive  for  deosiriag 
others ;  or  that  God  begat  a  son,  who^  in  his  kgidi' 
tion.  measuring  merit  by  belief,  evidenced  hiniif 
to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  poweii  of  the  haana 
mind— of  what  is  voluntary,  and  what  is  the  cob- 
tiary? 

We  hove  many  instances  of  nan  telling  lieB^' 
none  of  an  infnctkm  of  nature's  laws,  those  tens  of 
whose  gevemment  alone  we  have  any  knewMy 
or  experience.  The  records  of  all  natioas  affad  ia- 
numerable  instances  of  men  deceiving  oihen,  ailbsr 
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§nm  vanity  or  inferMt,  or  diemelTM  being  deceived 
bf  tfie  limtiedDeM  of  their  views  i\nd  dieir  ignorance 
ef  natonl  canaei:  bat  where  ie  the  accredited  caie 
of  God  having  come  opon  earth,  to  give  the  lie  to 
hie  own  creatine  f  There  would  be  something  truly 
wonderful  in  the  appearance  of  a  ghoet ;  but  the 
aaKrtion  of  a  child  that  he  saw  one  ai  he  passed 
through  the  church-yard  is  univemlly  admitted  to  be 
less  miraculous. 

But  even  supposing  that  a  man  should  raise  a  dead 
body  to  lifo  before  our  eyes,  and  on  this  &ct  rest  his 
claim  to  being  considered  the  son  of  God ; — the  Hu- 
mane Society  restores  drowned  penons,  and  because 
it  makes  no  mystery  of  the  method  it  employs,  its 
members  are  not  mistaken  for  the  sons  of  God.  All 
that  we  have  a  right  to  infer  fh>m  our  ignorance  of 
the  cause  of  any  event  is,  that  we  do  not  know  it  : 
had  the  Mexicans  attended  to  this  simple  rule  when 
they  heard  the  cannon  of  the  Spaniards,  they  would 
not  have  considered  them  as  gods :  the  experiments 
of  modem  chemistry  would  have  defied  the  wisest 
philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  to  have 
accounted  for  them  on  natural  principles.  An  author 
of  strong  common  sense  has  observed,  that  **  a  miracle 
is  no  miracle  at  second-hand  f  he  might  have  added, 
dial  a  miracle  is  no  miracle  in  any  case ;  for  until 
we  are  acquainted  with  all  natural  causes,  we  have 
no  reason  to  imagine  othert. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  another  proof  of 
Christianity — Prophecy.  A  book  ii  written  before  a 
certain  event,  in  which  this  event  is  foretold ;  how 
could  the  prophet  have  foreknown  it  without  inspi- 
ration? bow  could  he  have  been  inspired  without 
God  ?  The  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  the  prophecies  of 
Moses  and  Hosea  on  the  disperiion  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  of  Isaiah  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
The  prophecy  of  Moses  is  a  collection  of  every  pos- 
sible cursing  and  blessing ;  and  it  is  so  far  ih>m  being 
marvellous  that  the  one  of  dispersion  should  have 
been  fulfilled,  that  it  would  have  been  more  sur- 
prising ii^  out  of  all  these,  none  should  have  taken 
efiect.  In  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xxviil  ver.  64,  where 
Moses  explicitly  foretells  the  dispersion,  he  states  that 
they  shall  there  serve  gods  of  wood  and  stone :  **  And 
the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people,  from  the 
one  end  of  the  earth  even  to  the  other,  and  there  thou 
tkaU  aerve  other  gods,  tMch  neither  thou  nor  thy 
fathers  have  known,  even  gods  of  wood  and  stone.'* 
The  Jews  are  at  this  day  remarkably  tenacious  of 
ttieir  religion.  Moses  also  declares  that  they  shall 
be  sulgected  to  these  causes  for  disobedience  to  his 
htoal :  **  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not 
hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  to  ob- 
serve to  do  all  the  commandments  and  statutes  which 
I  command  you  this  day,  that  all  these  curses  shall 
come  upon  thee  and  overtake  thee."  Is  this  the  real 
reason  t  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  Hosea 
are  a  piece  of  immodest  confession.  The  indelicate 
type  might  apply  in  a  hundred  senses  to  a  hundred 
things.  The  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  more 
explicit,  yet  it  does  not  exceed  in  cleameas  the  oracles 
of  Delphos.  The  historical  proof,  that  Moses,  Isaiah 
and  Hosea  did  write  when  they  are  said  to  have 
written,  is  far  fifom  being  clear  and  circumstantiaL 

But  prophecy  requires  proof  in  its  character  as  a 
mtrsele ;  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  a  man 
foreknew  future  events  from  God.  until  it  is  demon- 
strued  that  he  neither  could  know  them  by  his  own 
•xertions,  nor  that  the  writings  which  contain  the 
fccdif^km  could  possibly  have  been  fobricated  after 


the  event  pretended  to  be  foretold.  It  is  more  prob- 
able that  writings,  pretending  to  divine  inspiratioa. 
should  have  been  fiibricated  af\er  the  fulfilment  of 
their  pretended  prediction,  than  that  they  should  have 
really  been  divinely  inspired  {  when  we  consider 
that  the  latter  supposition  makes  God  at  once  thf» 
creator  of  the  human  mind,  and  ignorant  of  its  pri 
mary  powers,  particularly  as  we  have  numberless 
instances  of  folse  religions,  and  forged  prophecies  of 
things  long  past,  and  no  accredited  case  of  God  hav- 
ing conversed  with  men  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  description  uf  an  event  might 
have  foregone  its  occurrence;  but  this  is  for  fiom 
being  a  legitimate  proof  of  a  divine  revelation,  as 
many  men,  not  pretending  to  the  character  of  a 
prophet,  have  nevertheless,  in  this  sense,  prophesied. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  never  taken  fbr  a  prophet, 
even  by  a  bishop,  yet  he  uttered  this  remarkable 
prediction :  **  The  despotic  government  of  France  is 
screwed  up  to  the  highest  pitch;  a  revolution  is  &at 
approaching ;  that  revolution,  I  am  convinced,  will 
be  radical  and  sanguinary.**  This  appeared  in  the 
letters  of  the  prophet  long  before  the  accomplishment 
of  this  wonderful  prediction.  Now,  have  these  par- 
ticulars come  to  pass,  or  have  they  not  7  If  they  have, 
how  could  the  Eati  have  foreknown  them  without 
inspiration  7  If  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  on  testimony  such  as  this,  we  must  admit, 
on  the  same  strength  of  evidence,  that  God  has  af> 
fixed  the  highest  rewards  to  belief)  and  the  eternal 
tortures  of  the  never^lying  worm  to  disbelief;  both 
of  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  involuntary. 

The  last  proof  of  the  Christian  religion  depends 
on  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Theologians 
divide  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  its  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  modes  of  operation.  The 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  inspired  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles;  and  the  former  to  be  the 
grace  of  God,  which  summarily  makes  known  the 
truth  of  his  revelation,  to  those  whose  mind  is  fitted 
for  its  reception  by  a  submissive  perusal  of  his  word. 
Persons  convinced  in  this  manner,  can  do  any  thing 
but  account  for  their  conviction,  describe  the  time  at 
which  it  happened,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  came 
upon  them.  It  is  supposed  to  enter  the  mind  by 
other  channels  than  those  of  the  senses,  and  there- 
fore professes  to  be  superior  to  reason  founded  oo 
their  experience. 

Admitting,  however,  the  usefulness  or  posnbiliiy 
of  a  divine  revelation,  unless  we  demolish  the  fbun- 
dations  of  all  human  knowledge,  it  is  requisite  that 
our  reason  should  previously  demonstrate  its  genu- 
ineness ;  for,  before  we  extinguish  the  steady  ray  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  dis- 
cover whether  we  can  do  without  their  asristancor 
whether  or  no  there  be  any  other  which  may  suflfoe 
to  guide  us  through  the  iabyrinih  of  lifo.**  for,  if  m 
man  is  to  be  inspired  upon  all  occasions,  if  he  is  to 
be  sure  of  a  thing  because  he  is  sure,  if  the  ordinaiy 
operations  of  the  spirit  are  not  to  be  considered  very 
extraordinary  modes  of  demonstration,  if  enthusiasm 
is  to  usurp  the  place  of  proof,  and  madness  that  of 
sanity,  all  reasoning  is  superfluous.  The  Mahometai^ 
dies  fighting  for  his  prophet,  the  Indian  immolatee 
himself  at  the  chario^wheeb  of  Brahma,  the  Hot- 
tentot wonhips  an  insect,  the  Negro  a  bunch  of  fea- 


*  See  Loeks's  BMsy  on  the  Ruown  Uadsrstandinf ,  book, 
iv.  chap  xix.  on  EntbosiasaiL 
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lh«n,  the  Meiicao  Mcrifloei  human  Ticthu!  Their 
degree  of  conviction  mut  certainly  be  veiy  strong: 
h  cannot  ante  from  oonriction,  it  mtut  ihim  feeling 
the  reward  of  their  prayera.  If  each  of  tfaeae  tbonld 
affirm,  in  oppontion  to  the  strongest  possible  argn- 
ments,  ^t  inspiration  carried  internal  evidence,  I 
ftar  their  inspired  brethren,  the  orthodox  Mission- 
aries, wonM  be  so  imcharitable  as  to  pronoonoe  them 
obstinate. 

Miracles  cannot  be  received  as  testimonies  of  a 
disputed  &ct,  because  all  human  testimony  has  ever 
been  insufficient  to  establish  the  possibility  of  mira- 
cles. That  which  is  incapable  of  proof  itself,  is  no 
proof  of  any  thing  else.  Prophecy  has  also  been 
rejected  by  the  test  of  reason.  Those,  then,  who 
have  been  actually  inspired,  are  the  only  true  be- 
lievers in  the  Christian  religion. 

Mox  numine  viso 
Virginei  tomaere  sinus,  inoupcaque  mater 
Areano  itupait  eompleri  vtseers  partu 
Auetorem  peritura  suom.    Mortalia  oorda 
Artifloem  taxere  poll,  latuitquc  sub  uno 
Fectors,  qui  totum  late  oomplectitttr  orbem. 

Claii»iam,  Osimta  PuektA, 

Does  not  so  monstrous  and  disgusting  an  absuidi^ 
cany  its  own  infamy  and  reiiitation  with  itself  t 

Note  16,  page  120,  col.  8. 

Bin  (rtin  ftom  hope  U>  hope  Ike  Um  mraoing. 
Which,  ftom  the  ezhanittoM  lore  of  hnmui  weal 
Dawne  on  the  TiitaoiM  mind),  the  tboogfati  that  riis 
In  timo^eitroyint  inflnitenefli^  icift 
With  sslfensbfined  elenitj.  etc. 

Time  is  our  consciousness  of  the  succession  of 
ideas  in  our  mind.  Vivid  sensation,  of  either  pain 
or  pleasure,  makes  the  time  seem  long,  as  the  com- 
mon phrase  is,  because  it  renders  us  more  acutely 
conscious  of  our  ideas.  If  a  mind  be  conscious  of  a 
hundred  ideas  during  one  minute,  by  the  clock,  and 
of  two  hundred  during  another,  the  latter  of  these 
spaces  would  actually  occupy  so  much  greater  extent 
in  die  mind  as  two  exceed  one  in  quantity.  If,  there- 
fore, the  human  mind,  by  any  future  improvement 
of  its  sensibility,  should  become  conscious  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  ideas  in  a  minute,  that  minute  would 
be  eternity.  I  do  not  hence  infer  that  the  actual 
space  between  the  birth  and  death  of  a  man  will 
ever  be  prolonged ;  but  that  his  sensibility  is  per- 
fectible, and  that  the  number  of  ideas  which  his 
mind  ii  capable  of  receiving  is  indefinite.  One  man 
IS  stretched  on  the  rack  during  twelve  hours ;  another 
sleeps  soundly  in  his  bed :  the  di^rence  of  time 
perceived  by  these  twx>  persons  is  immense;  one 
hardly  will  believe  that  half  an  hour  has  elapsed, 
die  oUier  could  credit  that  centuries  had  flown  dur- 
ing his  agony.  Thus,  the  life  of  a  man  of  virtue 
and  talent  who  should  die  in  his  thirtieth  year,  is, 
vnth  regard  to  his  own  feelings,  longer  than  that  of 
«  miserable  priest-ridden  slave,  who  dreams  out  a 
century  of  dullness.  The  one  has  perpeCnally  cnl- 
tivated  his  mental  faculties,  luis  rendered  himself 
master  of  his  thoughfii,  can  abstract  and  generaliie 
amid  the  lethargy  of  every-day  business ; — the  other 
can  slumber  over  the  brightest  moments  of  his  being, 
and  is  unable  to, remember  the  happiest  hour  of  hik 
yfe.  Peihaps  the  perishing  ephemeron  ei^ioya  a 
longer  life  than  the  tortoise. 


Dirk  flood  or  ttesl 
BoU  as  K  listeth  tbse-^I  nassom  net 
By  sMatlM  or  swunents,  thy  assMfuoas  eoonsL 
Aaotber  may  stand  by  me  on  tks  brink. 
And  watch  the  bubble  whirl'd  beyond  his  kaa 
That  pauses  at  my  feet.    The  sense  of  lovt. 
The  thirst  for  action*  and  the  impassion*d  tkoagkt, 
Prolong  my  being:  if  I  wake  no  more. 
My  lifb  more  actnsi  living  will  conteia 
Than  some  gray  veteran's  of  the  worlds  coU  seliaol. 
Whose  listless  hours  unprofitably  roD, 
By  one  enthosisst  fbeling  nnredeem'd. 

See  Goowin's  PoL  Jum.  voL  I  page  411^-astf 
Condorcet,  Eaguitee  d'un  Tbileov  Butongiis  del 
Prcgrie  de  rEtprit  Humain,  Epoqm  iz. 

Note  17.  page  190,  ooL  8. 

No  looffer  now 
He  ilsyi  the  lamb  that  looks  him  hi  the  fhea. 

I  hold  that  Ae  depravity  of  the  phyncal  and  moisl 
nature  of  man  originated  in  his  tmnatural  hahiti  sf 
life.  The  origin  of  man,  like  that  of  die  nnivens 
of  which  he  b  a  part,  ii  enveloped  in  impenetrsbis 
mystery.  His  generations  either  had  a  beginning,  sr 
they  had  not  The  weight  of  evidence  in  &vor  «f 
each  of  these  suppositions  seems  tolerably  eqnsl; 
and  it  is  perfecdy  unimportant,  to  the  present  aiga- 
ment.  which  is  asstmied.  The  language  spoJuo 
however  by  the  mythology  of  nearty  all  leligkas 
seems  to  prove,  that  at  some  distant  period  man  tr 
sook  the  path  of  nature,  and  aacrificed  the  parity  soi 
happiness  of  his  being  to  unnatural  appetites.  Hie 
date  of  this  event  seems  to  have  also  been  that  of 
some  great  change  in  the  climates  of  the  eardi,  wiik 
which  it  has  an  obvious  correspondence.  The  alle- 
gory of  Adam  and  Eve  eating  of  the  tree  of  evil 
and  entailing  upon  their  posterity  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  the  loss  of  everlasting  life,  admits  of  no  odxr 
explanation  than  the  disease  and  crime  diat  have 
flowed  from  tmnatural  diet.  Milton  was  so  wsH 
aware  of  this,  that  he  makes  Raphael  thus  exhibit  l» 
Adam  the  consequence  of  his  disobedience. 

Immediately  a  ptaea 

Before  his  eyes  sppesr'd :  sad,  noiaoma,  dark : 
A  lasar-bouse  it  seem'd ;  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseased;  all  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qaatsss 
Of  heartsick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds. 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  Iterce  catarrhs. 
Intestine  stone,  and  nicer,  cholic  pangs, 
Dnmoniac  frenzy,  moping  melandioly. 
And  moon-stmek  madneas.  pining  atit^iliy, 
Marasmes  and  wtde-wasting  pesCUence, 
Dropsies,  and  asthtnss,  and  joiat-rackiaf  ifesasH. 

And  how  many  thousanda  more  migfat  boc  bs 
added  to  this  frightful  catalogue ! 

The  story  of  Prometheus  is  one  hkewiae  vAkK 
although  universally  admitted  to  be  allegorical  hsi 
never  been  satisfactory  explained.  Prometfaens  skile 
fire  from  heaven,  and  was  chained  finr  this  crime  lo 
Mount  Caucasus,  where  a  vultore  continually  de- 
voured his  liver,  that  grew  to  meet  its  himger.  Hs- 
siod  sa3^  that,  before  the  time  of  Promeflwas.  bsd- 
kind  were  exempt  firom  suflering;  that  they  enjajtA 
a  vigorous  youth,  and  that  death,  when  at  Ui^gA  it 
came,  approached  like  deep,  and  gently  closed  dieir 
eyes.  Again,  so  general  was  this  opinion,  diat  Hones. 
a  poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  writea — 
Audax  omnia  perpeti. 
Gens  hamana  ruit  per  vetitum  neiks ; 
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Atdai  lapetl  feau 
IjgMiii  frMule  Bsta  fentiboa  tntnlit: 

P<Mt  ifiiem  stherii  domo 
Bsbduetimi,  madet  et  nova  febrium 

Tarria  ineobuit  oobora, 
Bamotiqne  priaa  tarda  neoeaaitaa 

Lathi  conipait  fradam. 

How  plan  m  kmgaage  ia  apoken  by  all  thia !  Ptome- 
ihraB<wlio  ropraaenta  the  human  race)  efiected  aome 
great  duange  in  die  condition  of  hia  nature,  and  ap- 
plied fire  to  enlinaiy  pnrpoaaa ;  tiioa  inventing  an  ex- 
pedient fijr  acreening  from  hia  diaguat  the  horraia  of 
iM  ahamMea.  From  thia  moment  hia  vitala  were 
devonred  by  the  voltore  of  diaoaae.  It  ooDBomed 
Ua  being  in  every  ahape  of  ita  totheaome  and  infinite 
variety,  inducing  die  aoul-quelling  ainkinga  of  prenia- 
tore  and  violent  death.  All  vice  aroae  firom  the  ruin 
of  healthfol  innocence.  Tynimj,  auperatition,  oom- 
aeree,  and  inequality,  were  then  firat  known,  when 
itaaoo  vainly  attempted  to  guide  die  wanderinga  of 
exaoetfaated  paaaion.  I  conclude  diia  part  of  the 
nl^ject  widi  an  extract  horn  Mr.  Newton'a  Defence 
of  Vegetable  Reghnen,  from  whom  I  have  borrowed 
lliia  interpfetation  of  the  fiible  of  Prometheua. 

«  MAing  alk>wance  ibr  anch  tranapoattion  of  the 
efmia  of  the  allegory  aa  time  might  produce  after 
die  important  trutha  were  forgotten,  which  thia  por^ 
dan  of  die  ancient  mythology  waa  intended  to  trana- 
BHK,  die  drift  of  die  fable  aeema  to  be  diia  .^— Man  at 
hia  creation  waa  endowed  with  the  gift  of  perpetual 
youth;  that  ia,  he  waa  not  formed  to  be  a  aicUy  auf> 
fering  ereatore  ai  we  now  aee  him,  but  to  ei^oy 
heal  Jb,  and  to  aink  by  alow  degreea  into  the  boaom 
ef  Ua  parent  earth,  without  diaeaae  or  pain.  Prome- 
dieua  fint  taught  die  uae  of  animal  food  (primua 
bovem  oeddit  Promedieua*)  and  of  fire,  with  which 
to  rooder  it  more  digeatible  an4  pleaaing  to  the  taate. 
Jupita',  and  die  reat  of  the  goda,  foreaeeing  die  oon- 
aaqneoeea  of  theae  inventiona,  were  amuaed  or  irri- 
laied  at  die  ahortoighted  deviceaof  the  newly-formed 
ereatore,  and  left  him  to  experience  the  aad  eflecta 
of  them.  Thiitt,  the  neceaaary  concomitant  of  a 
fioah  diet,"  (perhapa  of  all  diet  vitiated  by  culinary 
pieparadonO  "enaued;  wator  waa  reaorteid  to,  and 
man  ftrfoited  the  ineatimable  gift  of  healdi  which  he 
had  receired  from  Heaven :  he  became  diaeaaed,  the 
partaker  of  a  precariooa  exiatonce,  and  no  longer 
deaeeoded  atowly  to  hia  grave.*'t 

Bot  Joat  diaeaae  to  luzary  auceeeda. 
And  eirery  death  ita  own  avenger  breeda; 
The  fury  pasaiona  from  that  blood  began, 
Aad  tnm'd  on  man  a  fiercer  aavage— man. 

Man,  and  the  animak  whom  he  baa  infocted  with 
oia  aoeiety,  or  depraved  by  hia  dominion,  are  alone 
diaeaaed.  The  wiM  hog,  die  mouflon,  the  biaon,  and 
Ike  vaolC  are  perfoedy  exempt  from  malady,  and  in- 
variably die  either  frmn  extomal  violence,  or  natural 
aM  age.  Bat  die  domeetic  hog,  the  aheep,  the  cow, 
aad  tike  dog,  are  aubject  to  an  incredible  variety  of 
dialeinpeffa ;  and,  like  die  comiptera  of  dieir  nature, 
b«ve  phyaiciana  who  dirive  upon  their  miaeriea.  The 
aupaieiiduence  of  man  ia  like  Satan*a,  a  auperemi- 
DflBO0  of  pain;  and  the  nu^ty  of  hia  apedea, 
daomod  to  penury,  diaeaae,  and  crime,  have  reaaon  to 
ame  the  untowaid  event,  that  by  enabling  him  to 

•  TOn.  Nat.  Hirt.,  lib.  vH.  lect.  57. 
t  Reiara  to  If  atare.  CadBH,1811. 
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hie  •efadona,  laiaed  him  above  did 
level  of  hia  follow  animah.  But  the  atepa  that  have 
been  taken  are  irrevocable.  The  whole  of  human 
acience  ia  oomptiaed  in  one  queation. — ^How  can  the 
advantagea  of  intellect  and  dviliation  be  reconciled 
wHh  the  liberty  and  pure  pleaaurea  of  natural  Hfo  f 
How  can  we  take  the  benefit!,  and  rqeet  the  evila 
of  die  ayatem,  which  ia  now  interwoven  with  all  the 
fibrea  of  our  being f— I  believe  that  abatinence.ftom 
animal  food  and  apiritooiia  Uquora  would  in  a  great 
meaaure  capodtato  ua  for  the  aolutkm  of  thia  import- 
ant queation. 

It  ia  true,  that  menial  and  bodily  derangement  ia 
attributable  in  part  to  other  deviationa  fimn  rectitode 
and  nature  than  thoae  which  concern  diet  The  nua- 
takea  cheriahed  by  aodety  reapecdng  the  connexion 
of  the  aexea,  whence  the  miaery  and  diaeaaea  of  un- 
aadafied  celibacy,  unei^joying  proadtntion,  and  the 
premature  arrival  of  puboty,  necemarily  apring;  the 
putrid  atraoaphere  of  crowded  ddea ;  the  exhalationa 
of  chemical  proceaaea ;  the  mufliing  of  our  bodiea  in 
anperflooua  apparel ;  the  abanrd  treatment  of  inftnta : 
—all  theae,  and  innumerable  other  cauaea,  contribute 
thdr  mite  to  the  maaa  of  human  evil. 

Comparadve  anatomy  teachea  ua  that  man  reaem- 
Uea  fingivorooa  animala  in  everything,  and  carnivore 
one  in  nothing;  he  baa  ndther  clawa  wherewith  to 
aeize  hia  prey,  nor  diatinct  and  pointed  teedi  to  tear 
the  living  fibre.  A  Mandarin  of  the  firat  claaa,  with 
naila  two  inchea  long,  would  probably  find  them  alone 
ineflkient  to  hold  even  a  haife.  After  every  aubter- 
ftige  of  gluttony,  die  bull  muat  be  degraded  into  the 
ox,  and  the  ram  into  the  wether,  hy  an  unnatural 
and  inhuman  operation,  diat  the  flacdd  fibre  may 
ofier  a  fointor  reaiatanoe  to  rebellioua  nature.  It  ia 
only  by  aoftening  and  diaguiaing  dead  fieah  by  culi- 
nary preparation,  that  it  ia  rendered  auacepdble  of 
maatication  or  digeation;  and  that  the  aight  of  ita 
bloody  juicea  and  nw  horror  doea  not  exdte  intoler- 
able lothing  and  diaguat.  Let  the  advocate  of  animal 
food  finrce  himaelf  to  a  dedaive  experiment  on  ita 
fitneaa,  and,  aa  Plutarch  recommenda,  tear  a  living 
lamb  with  hia  teeth,  and  plunging  hia  head  into  ita 
vitab,  alake  hia  thirrt  with  die  atreaming  blood ;  when 
fireah  from  the  deed  of  horror,  let  him  revert  to  the 
irreaiadble  inatincta  of  nature  that  would  riae  in  judg- 
ment  againat  it,  and  aay,  Nature  formed  me  for  audi 
thia.    Then,  and  then  only,  would  he  be 


Man  roaemblea  no  eamivorooa  animal  There  ia 
no  exception,  unleaa  man  be  one,  to  the  rule  of  her- 
bivorooa  animala  having  cellulated  colona. 

The  orang-outang  perfectly  reaemblea  man  bodi 
in  the  order  and  number  of  hia  teeth.  The  orang- 
outang ia  the  moat  anthropomorphoua  of  die  ape  tribe, 
all  of  which  are  atrictly  fnigivoroua.  There  ia  no 
other  apedea  of  animala,  which  live  on  difilerent  food, 
in  which  thia  analogy  exiata-t  In  many  frugivoroua 
animala;  the  canine  teeth  are  more  pointed  and  dia- 
tmot  than  thoae  of  man.  The  reaemUance  alao  of 
the  human  atomach  to  that  of  the  orang-outang,  ia 
greater  than  to  that  of  any  other  animal. 

The  inteatinea  are  alao  identical  with  thoae  of  her- 
bivoroaa  animala,  which  preaent  a  larger  aorftoe  for 
abaorption,  and  have  ample  and  oellalated  colona. 
The  eoaeura  alao,  diongh  ahott,  ia  larger  dian  that  of 


I  Cuvier,  Le^na  d*Anat.  Comp.  torn.  iii.  page  IflO,  371, 
4«,  465, 480.    RMa*a07clopcdia,artirleMA]i. 
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canuToioai  uiiiiudij  and  even  here  the  onng-oataiig 
retains  its  aocustomed  similarity. 

The  stroctore  of  the  humao  firame  then  is  that  of 
one  fitted  to  a  pure  vegetable  diet,  in  eveiy  essential 
particular.  It  is  trne»  that  the  reluctance  to  abstain 
from  animal  fcod,  in  those  who  have  been  long  ao- 
cusiomed  to  its  stimulus,  is  so  great  in  some  persons 
of  weak  minds,  as  to  be  scarcely  overcome;  but  this 
is  far  fiom  bringing  any  argument  in  its  &vor.  A 
lamb,  which  was  fed  lor  some  time  on  flesh  by  a 
ship's  crew,  refused  its  natural  diet  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  hones, 
sheep,  oxen,  and  even  wood-pigeons,  having  been 
taught  to  live  upon  flesh,  until  they  have  lothed  their 
natural  aliment.  Young  children  evidently  prefer 
pastry,  oranges,  apples,  and  other  fruit,  to  the  flesh 
of  animali;  until,  by  the  gradual  depravation  of  the 
digestive  organs,  the  free  use  of  vegetables  has  for  a 
time  produced  serious  inconveniences ;  for  a  ttme^  I 
say,  since  there  never  was  an  instance  wherein  a 
change  from  spirituous  liquors  and  animal  food  to 
vegetables  and  pure  water,  has  failed  ultimately  to 
invigorate  the  body,-  by  rendering  ill  juices  biand 
and  consentaneous,  and  to  restore  to  the  mind  that 
cheerfulness  and  elasticity,  which  not  one  in  fifty 
possesses  on  the  present  system.  A  love  of  strong 
liquors  is  also  with  difliculty  taught  to  inftnts.  Al- 
most every  one  remembers  the  wry  fiices  which  the 
first  glass  of  port  produced.  Unsophisticated  instinct 
is  invariably  unerring ;  but  to  decide  on  the  fitness 
of  animal  fbod,  from  the  perverted  appetites  which 
its  constrained  adoption  produces,  ii  to  mal^e  the 
criminal  a  judge  in  his  own  cause :  it  ii  even  worse, 
it  is  appealing  to  the  infaniated  drunkard  in  a  ques- 
tion of  the  salubrity  of  brandy. 

What  is  the  cause  of  morbid  action  in  the  animal 
system  f  Not  the  air  we  breathe,  for  our  fellow-detii- 
sens  of  nature  breathe  the  same  uninjured ;  not  the 
water  we  drink,  (if  remote  f>om  the  pollutions  of 
man  and  his  inventions,*)  for  the  animals  drink  it  too; 
not  the  earth  we  tread  upon ;  not  the  unobscured 
sight  of  glorious  nature,  in  the  wood,  the  field,  or  the 
expanse  of  sky  and  ocean ;  nothing  ^t  we  are  or 
do  in  common  with  the  undiseased  inhabitants  of  the 
forest.  Something  then  wherein  we  difler  from  them: 
our  habit  of  altering  our  fbod  by  fire,  so  that  our  ap- 
petite is  no  longer  a  just  criterion  for  the  fitness  of  its 
gratification.  Except  in  children,  there  remain  no 
traces  of  that  instinct  which  determines,  in  all  other 
animnls,  what  aliment  is  natural  or  otherwise ;  and 
so  perfectly  obliterated  are  they  in  the  reasoning  adults 
of  our  species,  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  urge 
considerations  drawn  from  comparative  anatomy  to 
prove  that  we  are  naturally  frugivorous. 

Crime  is  madness.  Madness  ii  disease.  Whenever 
the  cause  of  disease  shall  he  discovered,  the  root, 
from  which  all  vice  and  misery  have  so  loiig  ovei^ 
shadowed  the  globe,  will  lie  bare  to  the  ax.  All  the 
exertions  of  man,  from  that  moment,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  tending  to  the  clear  profit  of  his  species.  No 
sane  mind  in  a  sane  body  resolves  upon  a  real 
crime.    It  is  a  man  of  violent  passions,  blood-shot 


*  The  necessity  of  resorting  to  some  means  of  purifying 
water,  and  the  disease  wMeh  arises  ftom  its  adulteration 
in  civilised  eoontries,  is  snOdeBtly  apparent.— See  Dr. 
LAint*s  Reports  on  Csaoer.  f  do  not  sseerttbat  the  use 
of  water  is  in  itself  unnstursl,  but  that  the  unperverted 
palate  would  swallow  no  liquid  capable  of  oecasioninf 


eyes,  and  swollen  veins,  that  alone  can  gnsp  the 
biife  of  mtuder.  The  system  of  a  simple  iten  ptm- 
ises  no  Utopian  advantages.  It  is  no  mere  refonssf 
legislation,  whilst  the  furious  pasmntis  and  evil  pio> 
pensities  of  the  human  heart,  in  which  it  had  in 
origin,  are  still  unassuaged.  It  strikes  at  the  tool  sf 
all  evil,  and  is  an  experiment  which  may  be  tiied 
with  success,  not  alone  by  nations,  hot  by  nDsO  to- 
cieties,  families,  and  even  individuals.  Inns  cms 
has  a  return  to  vegetable  diet  produced  the  i 
injury;  in  most  it  has  been  attended  with  < 
undeniably  beneficial  Should  ever  a  physicisB  be 
bom  with  the  genius  of  Locke,  I  am  penoaded  tfast 
he  might  trace  all  bodily  and  mental  demngeiBsan 
to  our  unnatural  habits,  as  clearly  as  that  phikisephiir 
has  traced  all  knowledge  to  sensation.  What  pvolifie 
sources  of  disease  are  not  those  mineral  and  vegdi* 
ble  poisons  that  have  been  introduced  for  its  exiiipe* 
tion !  How  many  thousands  have  become  muideisn 
and  robbefB,  bigots  and  domestic  tyrants,  diswtait 
and  abandoned  adventurers,  from  the  use  of  iw> 
mented  liquors !  who,  had  they  slaked  iheit  tUot 
only  with  pure  vcater,  would  have  lived  bat  Is  di^ 
fuse  the  happiness  of  their  own  ui4>erverted  feelioga 
How  many  groundless  opinions  and  afasoid  insiiflinni 
have  not  received  a  general  sanction  from  the  n^ 
tishnew  and  intemperance  of  individnab !  Whs  nil 
assert  that,  had  the  popuhice  of  Paris  satisfied  thiir 
hunger  at  the  ever-furnished  table  of  vegvlibls 
nature,  they  would  have  lent  their  brutal  soffisge  Ii 
the  proscription-list  of  Robespierre  f  Could  a  set  sf 
men,  whose  passions  were  nc^  perverted  by  unosts- 
ral  stimuli,  look  with  coolness  on  an  auto  da  fif  b 
it  to  be  believed  that  a  being  of  gentle  feeliopv 
rising  from  his  meal  of  roots,  would  take  delight  ii 
sports  of  blood?  Was  Nero  a  man  of  tempsnis 
life  ?  could  you  read  calm  health  in  his  cheek,  flobed 
with  ungovernable  propensities  of  hatred  for  the 
human  race  ?  Did  Muley  Ismael's  pulse  beat  eveolf> 
was  his  skin  transparent,  did  im  eyes  beam  wi^ 
healthfulness,  and  its  invariaUe  oonoomitanli,  cheM>> 
fulness  and  benignity  7  Though  hiitoiy  has  decided 
none  of  ihoee  questions,  a  child  could  not  hesitate  Is 
answer  in  the  negative.  Surely  the  bile-sufliMd 
cheek  of  Bonaparte,  lus  wrinkled  brow,  and  yellow 
eye,  the  ceaseless  inquietude  of  his  nervous  ty^bm, 
speak  no  less  plainly  the  character  of  his  tmrcstiiig 
ambition  than  bis  murders  and  his  victories.  It  is 
impossible,  had  Bonaparte  descended  from  a  rsce  of 
vegetable  feeders,  that  he  could  have  had  dtfaer  lbs 
inclination  or  the  power  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Iks 
Bourbons.  The  desire  of  tyranny  could  scarcely  be 
excited  in  the  individual,  the  power  to 
would  certainly  not  be  delegated  by  a  society  i 
frenzied  i:^  inebriation  nor  rendered  impoCeot  sad 
irrational  by  disease.  Pregnant  indeed  with  iasi- 
haustible  calamity  is  the  renunciation  of  instinct,  ss 
it  concerns  our  physical  nature;  arithraetie  cannot 
enumerate,  nor  reason  perhaps  suspect,  the  moltita- 
dinous  sources  of  disease  in  civilised  life.  Even 
common  water,  that  apparently  innoxioiis  pabalaB^ 
when  corrupted  by  the  filth  of  populons  cities^  is  a 
deadly  and  insidious  destroyer.*  Who  can  woodsr 
that  all  the  inducements  held  out  by  God  himself  in 
the  Bible  to  virtue  should  have  been  vainer  tbsn  a 
nurse's  tale;  and  that  those  dogmas,  by  which  he  hss 
there  excited  and  justified  the  most  fiHodous  propea. 


*  Lambe's  Bspovts  oo  GMiesr. 
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■tifla,  rfioald  hmwB  aloiie  been  deemed  enential; 
iriubt  Chiistiane  era  in  die  daily  practice  of  all  thoae 
babiti,  which  have  infected  with  diieaM  and  crime, 
not  only  the  reprobate  tons,  but  thoae  fiivored  chil- 
dren  of  the  common  Father's  love?  Omnipotence 
itnlf  could  not  save  them  from  the  oonaeqaences  of 
this  original  and  oniveml  nn. 

There  is  no  disease,  bodily  or  mental,  which  adop- 
tion of  Tegetable  diet  and  pore  water  has  not  in&Ui- 
bly  mitigated,  wherever  the  experiment  has  been 
frirly  tried.  DebiUty  is  gradually  converted  into 
•irength,  disease  into  healthfulness ;  madness,  in  all 
in  hideous  variety,  from  the  ravings  of  the  fbttered 
maniac,  to  the  unaccountable  irrationalities  of  ill 
tsmper,  that  make  a  hell  of  domestic  life,  into  a  calm 
•nd  considerate  evenness  of  temper,  that  alone  might 
ofier  a  certain  pledge  of  the  future  moral  refermation 
of  society.  On  a  natural  tytHem  of  diet,  old  age 
would  be  our  last  and  our  only  malady ;  the  term  of 
oar  existence  would  be  protracted ;  we  should  eojoy 
life,  and  no  longer  preclude  others  from  the  ei\iqy- 
ment  of  it ;  all  sensational  delights  would  be  infi- 
Dftaly  more  exquisite  and  perfect  {  the  very  sense  of 
being  would  then  be  a  continued  pleasure,  such  as 
we  now  feel  it  in  some  few  and  favored  moments  of 
oar  youth.  By  all  that  ii  sacred  in  our  hopes  for 
the  human  race,  I  coigure  those  who  love  happinen 
tnd  troth,  to  give  a  feir  trial  to  the  vegetable  S]r8tem. 
Reasoning  is  surely  superfluous  on  a  sul^ect  whose 
merits  an  experience  of  six  months  would  set  for 
ever  at  rest  But  it  is  only  among  the  enlightened 
and  benevolent  that  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  appetite 
sad  prejudice  can  be  expected,  even  though  its  ulti- 
mate excellence  should  not  admit  of  dispute.  It  is 
found  easier,  by  the  short-sighted  victims  of  disease, 
10  palliate  their  torments  by  medicine,  than  to  pre- 
vent them  by  regimen.  The  vulgar  of  all  ranks  are  in- 
variably sensual  and  indocile ;  yet  I  cannot  but  feel 
myself  persuaded,  that  when  the  benefits  of  vegeta- 
ble diet  are  mathematically  proved ;  when  it  is  as 
clear,  that  those  who  live  naturally  are  exempt 
fiom  prematura  death,  as  that  nine  is  6ot  one,  the 
wmt  sottish  of  mankind  will  feel  a  preference  to- 
wards a  long  and  tranquil,  contrasted  with  a  short  and 
psinful  life.  On  an  average,  out  of  sixty  perrons, 
fior  die  in  three  yeara  Hopes  are  entertained  that, 
in  April  1814,  a  statement  will  be  given,  that  sixty 
persons,  all  having  lived  more  than  three  jrears  on 
vegetables  and  pure  water,  are  then  in  perfect  heaUk. 
Mxm  than  two  years  have  now  elapsed ;  noi  one  of 
them  has  died ;  no  such  example  will  be  found  in  any 
■xty  persons  taken  at  random.  Seventeen  persons 
of  an  ages  (the  femilies  of  Dr.  Lamb  and  Mr.  New- 
imi)  have  lived  for  seven  yean  on  this  diet  without 
a  death,  and  almost  without  the  slightest  illness.  Sure- 
ly, when  we  conrider  that  some  of  these  were  infants, 
ad  one  a  mart3rr  to  asthma  now  nearly  subdued,  we 
issy  challenge  any  seventeen  persons  taken  at  ran- 
dom in  this  city  to  exhibit  a  parallel  case.  Those 
who  have  been  excited  to  question  the  rectitude  of 
otsbliriied  habits  of  diet,  by  these  loose  remarks, 
■hookl  consult  Mr.  Newton's  lununous  and  eloquent 
eisay.* 

When  these  prooft  come  feiriy  before  the  world, 
nd  are  clearly  seen  by  all  who  understand  arithmetic. 


*  **  Betara  to  Natare,  or  Defence  of  Vsgetable  RsgiaMa.^ 
0Msll,1811. 


it  is  scarcely  posmble  that  abstinenoe  fnm  i 
demonstrably  pernicious  should  not  become  imiver' 
saL  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  proselytes,  s» 
will  be  the  weight  of  evidence ;  and  when  a  diou* 
sand  persons  can  be  produced,  living  on  vegetaUea 
and  distilled  water,  who  have  to  dread  no  disease  but 
old  age,  the  world  will  be  compelled  to  regard  ani- 
mal flesh  and  fermented  Uquora  as  slow  but  certain 
pnsons.  The  change  which  would  be  produced  by 
simpler  habits  on  pohtical  economy  is  sufficiently  re- 
markable. The  moQopolifing  eater  of  animal  flesh 
would  no  longer  destroy  hk  constitution  by  devouring 
an  acre  at  a  meal,  and  many  loaves  of  bread  wrould 
cease  to  contribute  to  gout,  madness  and  apoplexy, 
in  the  shape  of  a  pint  of  porter,  or  a  dram  of  giur 
when  appeasing  the  long-protracted  famine  of  the 
hard-woridng  peasant's  hungry  babes.  The  quantity  of 
nutritioiu  vegetable  matter,  consumed  in  fattening  the 
carcassof  an  ox,  would  afibrd  ten  times  thesustenanoor 
undepraving  indeed,  and  incapable  of  generating  dis- 
eese,  if  gathered  immediately  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth.  The  most  fertile  districts  of  the  habitable  gk^ 
are  now  actually  cultivated  by  men  for  animals,  at  a 
delay  and  waste  of  aliment  absolutely  incapable  of 
calculatkm.  It  ii  only  the  wealthy  that  can,  to  any 
great  degree,  even  now,  indulge  die  unnatural  era-- 
ving  for  dead  flesh,  and  they  pay  for  the  greatei 
license  of  the  privilege  by  subjcK^ion  to  supamu- 
merary  diseases.  Again,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  that 
should  take  the  lead  in  this  great  reform,  would  in- 
sensibly become  agricultural ;  commerce,  with  all  its 
vice,  selfishness  and  oorruptioB.  would  ^adually  de- 
cline; more  natural  habits  would  psoduce  gentler 
manners,  and  the  excessive  oomphcation  of  political 
relations  would  be  so  far  simplified,  that  every  indi- 
vidual might  feel  and  understand  wl^  be  k>ved  his 
country,  md  took  a  personal  interest  in  ils  weUaie. 
How  would  England,  for  example,  depend  on  the 
caprices  of  foreign  rulers,  if  she  contained  within 
herself  all  the  necessaries  and  despised  whatever 
they  possessed  of  thp  luxuries  of  life  7  How  could 
they  starve  her  into  compliance  with  their  views! 
Of  what  consequence  would  it  be  that  they  lefhsed 
to  take  her  woollen  manufectnres,  when  large  and 
fertile  tracts  of  the  island  ceased  to  be  aUotted  to  the 
waste  of  pasturage !  On  a  natural  system  of  diet,  we 
should  require  no  spices  from  India;  no  wines  froa» 
Portugal,  Spoin,  France,  or  Madeira ;  none  of  these 
multitudinous  articles  of  luxiuy,  fat  which  every 
comer  of  the  globe  is  rifled,  and  which  are  the  causes 
of  so  much  individual  rivalship,  such  calanitaus  and 
sanguinary  national  disputes.  In  die  histofy  of  mod- 
ern times,  the  avarice  of  commercial  monopoly,  no 
less  than  the  ambition  of  weak  and  wicked  chiefs, 
seems  to  have  fomented  the  universal  discord,  to 
have  added  stubbonmess  to  the  mistakes  of  cabinets, 
and  indocility  to  the  infatuation  of  the  people.  Let 
it  ever  be  remembered,  that  it  is  the  direct  influence 
of  commerce  to  make  the  interval  between  the  rich- 
est and  the  poorest  man  wider  and  more  unconqoer^ 
able.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  foe  to  every 
thing  of  real  worth  and  excellenoe  in  the  human 
character.  The  odious  and  disgusting  aristocracy 
of  wealth  is  built  upon  the  mias  of  all  flat  is  good 
in  chivalry  or  repuUicanism ;  and  luxury  is  the  fore- 
ruoner  of  a  barbanm  scarce  capable  of  cure.  Is  it 
impossible  to  realiie  a  state  of  society,  where  all  the 
energies  of  man  shall  be  directed  ta  the  prodnctioQ 
of  his  solkl  happinsss  ?  Certainly,  if  this  advantage 
387 
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(Hm  olveol  of  all  poHlioBl  tpecnktioQ)  be  in  anj 
dbgree  attunaUe,  it  it  attainable  only  by  a  oommu- 
mty,  which  boMi  oat  no  iactitioas  incentive!  to  the 
avarice  and  ambitioa  of  the  few,  and  which  is  inter- 
nally  organised  ibr  the  hbeity,  security  and  comibit 
^  of  die  many.  None  mnst  be  intnuted  with  power 
(and  money  ia  die  oorapleteat  speciee  of  powei^  who 
do  not  stnid  pledged  to  tue  it  exclusively  ibr  the 
general  benefit  But  the  use  of  annual  flesh  and 
fermenlod  liqnon,  directly  militates  widi  this  equal- 
ity of  the  rights  of  man.  The  peasant  cannot  gratify 
these  fiahiooable  cravings  without  leaving  his  fiunUy 
to  starve.  Without  disease  and  war,  those  sweeping 
curtailers  of  population,  pasturage  would  include  a 
waste  too  great  to  be  afibrded.  The  labor  requisite 
to  support  a  family  is  fiir  lighter*  than  is  usually 
supposed.  The  peasantry  work,  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  aristocracy,  the  army,  and  the  man- 
ufiicturerk 

The  advantage  of  a  reform  in  diet  is  obviously 
greater  than  that  of  any  other.  It  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  eviL  To  remedy  the  abuses  of  legislation, 
belbre  we  annihilate  the  propensities  by  which  they 
are  produced,  is  to  suppose,  tiiat  by  taking  away  the 
eflect,  the  cause  will  cease  to  operate.  But  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  system  depends  entirely  on  tiie  prose- 
lytism  of  individuals,  and  grounds  its*  merits,  as  a 
benefit  to  the  community,  upon  the  total  change  of 
the  dietetic  habiti  in  its  meraberk  It  proceeds  se- 
curely flom  a  number  of  particular  cases  to  one  diat 
is  univeml,  and  has  this  advantage  over  the  contra- 
ry mode,  that  one  error  does  not  invalidate  all  that 
hjMgone  before. 

Let  not  too  much  however  be  expected  from  this 
system.  The  healthiest  among  us  is  not  exempt  from 
hereditary  disease.  The  roost  sjrmmetrical,  athletic, 
and  long-lived,  is  a  being  inexpresribly  inferior  to 
what  he  would  have  been,  had  not  the  unnatural 
habits  of  his  anceston  accumulated  for  him  a  certain 
portion  of  malady  and  deformity.  In  the  most  per^ 
feet  specimen  of  civilized  man,  something  is  still 
found  wanting  by  the  physiological  critic.  Con  a 
return  to  nature,  then,  instantaneously  erecidate  pre- 
dispositions that  have  been  slowly  taking  root  in  the 
silence  of  itmumereble  ages  Y— Indubitably  not  All 
that  I  contend  for  is,  that  from  the  moment  of  the 
relinquishing  all  unnatural  habits,  no  new  disease  is 
generated :  and  diat  the  predisposition  to  hereditary 
maladies  gradually  peiidies,  for  want  of  its  accustom- 
ed supply.  In  cases  of  consumption,  cancer,  gout, 
asthma,  and  scrofula,  such  ii  the  invariable  tendency 
of  a  diet  of  vegetables  and  pure  water. 

Those  who  may  be  induced  by  these  emarks  to 
give  the  vegetable  system  a  fiur  trial,  should,  in  the 
first  place,  date  the  commencement  of  their  practice 
from  the  moment  of  their  conviction.  All  depends 
upon  breaking  through  a  pernicious  habit  resolutely 
and  at  once.  Dr.  Trotterf  asserts,  that  no  drunkard 
was  ever  reformed   by  gradually  relinquishing  his 

*  It  bas  coae  under  tbe  anthor^s  experience,  that  some 
of  the  workmen  on  an  embankoient  in  North  Wales,  wbo, 
in  consequence  of  the  inability  ot  tbe  proprietor  to  pay 
them,  seklom  received  their  wafes,  have  sapporied  large 
IhmlUes  by  cultivating  Muall  spou  of  sterile  grooad  by 
moonlight.  In  the  notes  to  Pratt's  Poesa,  "  Bread  of  the 
Poor,'*  is  an  account  of  an  industrious  laborer,  wbo,  by 
wcH-kinf  in  a  small  garden,  before  and  after  his  day's 
task,  attained  to  sn  enviable  state  of  independence. 

t  Sss  Trotier  on  tbs  Nervous  Temperament. 


dram.     Anhnal  flesh,  fai  its  effects  on  die  1 
stomach,  is  analogous  to  a  dram.    It  is  similar  lo  tht 
khtd,  though  difllering  in  the  degree,  of  its  operitioa 
The  proselyte  to  a  pure  diet  must  be  warned  to  ex- 
pect a  temporary  diminution  of  muscular  stiengdi. 
The  subtraction  of  a  powerful  stimulus  wiU  toffies 
to  account  for  this  event    But  it  is  only  tMnpocary, 
and  is  succeeded  by  an  equable  capafaflity  fbir  exe^ 
tion,  far  surpassing  his  former  variotts  and  floctosting 
strength.     Above  all,  he  win  acquire  an  easinea  ef 
breathing,  by  which  such  exertion  is  perfimned.  with 
a  remaricable  exemption  ftom  that  painful  and  diffi- 
cult  panting  now  felt  by  almost  every  one,  sfker 
hastily  climbing  an  ordinary  mountain.    He  will  be 
equally  capable  of  bodily  exertion,  or  m^tal  appli- 
cation, after  as  before  his  simple  meal  He  will  fed 
none  of  the  narcotic  effects  of  ordinary  diet   Irritir 
bility,  the  direct  consequence  of  exhausting  stinnfi, 
would  jrield  to  the  power  of  natural  and  tnmqiul 
impulses.  He  will  no  longer  pine  under  die  lethaigy 
of  ennui,  that  unconquerable  wearineai  of  life,  mm 
to  be  dreaded  than  death  itrelC    He  will  escape  the 
epidemic  madness,  which  broods  over  iti  own  injioi- 
otts  norions  of  the  Deity,  and  **  realizes  the  hell  dat 
priests  and  beldams  fbign.**    Every  man  forms  m  it 
were  his  god  from  his  own  character ;  to  the  divini^ 
of  one  of  simple  habiti,  no  oflering  would  be  more 
acceptable  than  the  happiness  of  lus  creatures.    Hs 
H-ould  be  incapable  of  hating  or  persecuting  odien 
for  the  love  of  God.    He  will  find,  moreover,  a  sys- 
tem of  simple  diet  to  be  a  system  of  perfect  epi* 
curism.    He  will  no  longer  be  inceasantly  occupied 
in  blunting  and  destroying  those  organs  from  which 
he  expects  his  gratification.    The  pleasures  of  tsite 
to  be  derived  from  a  dinner  of  potatoes,  beans,  pes% 
turnips,  lettuces,  with  a  dessert  of  apples,  gooseber- 
ries, strawberries,  curranti,  raspberries,  and,invrinler, 
oranges,  apples  and  pears,  is  fkr  greater  than  is  sap- 
posed.   Those  who  wait  tmdl  they  can  eat  tfaii  pli^ 
fere  with  the  sauce  of  appetite  will  scarcely  join 
with   the  hypocritical  sensualist  at  a  brdmayw'f 
feast,  who  dechiims  against  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Solomon  kept  a  thousand  concubines,  and  owned  in 
despair  that  all  was  vanity.    The  man  whose  hsp- 
piness  is  constituted  by  the  society  of  one  amisble 
woman,  would  find  some  difficulty  in  sympalhixiog 
with  the  disappointment  of  this  venerable  debauchee. 
I  address  myself  not  only  to  the  young  enthusisrt, 
the  ardent  devotee  of  truth  and  virtue,  the  pore  sod 
passionate  moralist  yet  unvitiated  by  the  contsgioD 
of  the  world.    He  wall  embrace  a  pure  system,  fhiai 
its  abstract  truth,  its  beauty,  its  simplicity,  and  in 
promise  of  wide-extended  benefit ;  unless  custom  bsi 
turned  poison  into  food,  he  will  hate  the  brutal  plesi- 
ures  of  the  chase  by  instinct ;  it  will  be  a  contem- 
plation full  of  horror  and  dtsappcnntment  to  his  mind, 
that  beings  capable  of  the  gentlest  and  most  admin- 
ble  sympathies,   should  take  delight  in  the  death- 
pangs  and  last  convulsions  of  dying  animals.    The 
elderly  man,  whose  youth  has  been  poisoned  by  in- 
temperance, or  who  has  lived  with  apparent  modem* 
tion,  and  is  afflicted  with  a  variety  of  painful  mslsp 
dies,  would  find  his  account  in  a  beneficial  change 
produced  widiout  the  risk  of  poisonous  medidiisi. 
The  mother,  to  whom   the   perpetual  rertlomnem 
of  disease,  and    unaccountable  deadis  incident  is 
her  children,  are  the  causes  of  incurable  unhap- 
piness.  would  on  this  diet  experience  die  sstisfactian 
J  of   behokhng  their    perpetual  health  and  natuxal 
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fjiyfahieM*  Hm  BMMt  valuable  Utm  are  daily  de- 
miftd  bf  ^mmn,  that  it  ia  dangeroni  to  palliate 
aad  imponUe  to  eare  by  medidiie.  How  much 
looger  will  Hian  oontiniie  to  pinp  for  the  gluttony  of 
death,  hia  most  imidioaa,  implacable,  and  eternal 
fiwt 

httoHt  Mh,  Miwii  piv  h  f&m  Tp0fi^  kuZv  6i  hj^9 

•        a        a        a        a        a 
On  ydp  •ia  Unv  •v$pA9^  gmri  fietvriwapKofaynvj 


*6ee  Bfr.  Newton*i  book.  Hii  children  ire  the  most 
bnatifWl  and  healthy  creatures  it  is  poetible  to  conceive ; 
thi  girls  are  perfect  models  for  a  sculptor ;  their  ditposi- 
tiois  are  alao  the  most  gentle  and  conciliating ;  the  judi. 
doos  treatioeot,  which  they  experience  in  other  points, 
BSj  be  a  eorrdatlve  cause  of  this.  In  the  first  five  years 
of  their  lilb.  of  18,000  children  that  are  bom,  7,500  die  of 
varioQs  diseases ;  and  bow  many  more  of  those  that  sur- 
viw  are  not  rendered  miserable  by  maladies  not  inuiedi- 
sidy  mortalT  The  quality  and  quantity  of  a  woman's 
Bdlk  are  materially  injured  by  the  use  of  dead  flesh.  In 
«i  Islaod  Bear  Ictiaad,  where  no  vegetables  are  to  be  got, 
tke  ehUdren  invariably  die  of  tetanus,  before  they  are 
thne  weeks  old,  and  the  population  is  supplied  from  the 
■Mia  land.— Sir  O.  MACuma's  1R$L  ^f  /cslsad.  See  also 
teik,  chapL  i.  pages  ID,  54,  M. 


OMcy  yip  Uuu  r)  MpOmmt  cQftm  rmv  at  wmpKofayl^ 
ysypdntp,  oi^  xP*^*^f  X**^«t  oIk  6(iTns  Swxos  •* 
Tfrn^^i^  iiSvntp  wp6os9Tiiff  oi  toiXUs  tvrowi;  KtU  wviv 
/••rsj  ^pfidnii^  r^ai,  ««J  KartpY^Mdai  iwari^  r6  0upi 
Kmi  icpt^itf ;  iXX'  ttirtftfcy  n  i^6cts  rfi  Xarfnp-i  ntv  iS^rrmp, 
Koi  Tf  v/uKp&rtirt  ro9  rs/iirsf,  «aJ  rji  ii0XaK6'niri  i% 
yXiivsvf,  «al  rji  x^s  xh^tv  inSXirriu  row  rv/v^flrof, 
t^iftrwrmi  r^  wapim^ayidv.  Ei  St  Xtyeif  nt^tciptu  rcav- 
rJr  hi  roioSniv  UMtjVj  8  fi*iyu  ^yciv,  wp&rop  mhris 
ur6Kruwov.  iXX*  ahr4st  iii  SMvrsS  fJ^  j(pn9dfMnt  Komii^, 
fiitii  rviiwavtf  itflU  ntXhu.  iXXA  <&(  Xhwi,  Koi  iptcnt^  nd 
Xctfrcf  aitrit  &f  iv^is^i  ^cvotfmv,  SvtXt  i^fimn  ^s9v, 
^  wiiitmrt  9dVf  ^  ipva  H  Xayi^v  itd^^ov,  Kmi  fdyt  «^se- 

Kpiaf  r(po9aYopt69^e¥j  tlra  ir\nav  w^s  dortf  ri  Kpiof  ^s- 
fttOof  ipafttyrims  Aoisy,  •Ivw,  ^Ac,  yd^r,  !(•(,  ^  Ms* 
fiact  Zvpteuroif,  *A^^i«ois,  dewtp  thrug  mxp&Pf  iwrmfi* 
aCorrtf.  Kal  ydp  intg  ahrmv  SiaXvfimtv  tud  fiaXaxf^ 
rwv  Kai  Tp6r»v  rivd  Kfitvoaxivmtv  l^pysr  iorl  ri^w  vii^iv 
Kparflvat  koI  iteucpaniBUern  H  iuvds  fiao9rtfTSf  ^^nrsitf 
Koi  we&itii  antxptdf, 

06rM  rd  wpHnv  XyptSv  ri  (^Osv  Hp^i$^  col  KotccHpyw 
tlra  ipvtt  Tts  4  'X^^  iTXkvwto'  koI  yt6oftt¥09,  sSro  k«2 
rpofitXttHeav  tv  Utivoti  ri  viKoDy  iiri  /3o8y  ipydrtiv  ^Bty 
Koi  rd  KOff/iov  irpdSarov  tat  rdv  tiKOvpov  iXtKTp^wm*  Kot 
KaraptKpiv  o%to  ri|v  dwX^oridp  rovticarrttt  htv^ayi^ 
avBpmvQvf  koI  fdvwf  km  veXI/iovf  vpa^XOtv, 

IlAswr.  wspt  m;  9upKo^aXim$» 


mmtot;  or  Ifir  Sbyftft  of  SoUtutre. 


Nondom  amabam,  et  amare  amabam,  querebam  quid  amarem  amans  amare. 
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PRBFACE. 


Tee  poem  entitled  **  Alastor/'  may  be  considered  as 
alleforical  of  one  of  the  moat  faiteresting  situations 
cf  the  human  mind.  It  represents  a  youdi  of  tmcoi^ 
repled  feelingi  and  adventurous  genius  led  ibrih  by 
ao  imagination  inflamed  and  purified  through  fiimi- 
hanty  with  all  that  is  excellent  and  majeatic,  to  the 
oonlemplalion  of  the  universe.  He  drinks  deep  of 
the  fiHmtaini  of  knowledge,  and  is  still  insatiate. 
The  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  external  world 
■nki  profimndlv  into  the  frame  of  his  conceptions, 
and  aflforda  to  their  modiflcationa  a  variety  not  to  be 
erhansted,  So  long  as  it  ia  possible  for  his  desires 
to  point  towards  oliiectB  thus  infinite  and  unmeasured, 
ht  is  joyoua,  and  tranquil,  and  selPpossessed.  But 
die  period  arrives  when  diese  olgects  cease  to  suA 
flea.  Hia  mind  ia  atlength  suddenly  awakened,  and 
tfairsto  for  interoourae  widi  an  intelligence  similar  to 
itoel£  He  images  to  himself  the  being  whom  he 
bvaa  oonveraant  with  speculations  of  the  suUimeit 
perfed  natures,  the  vision  in  which  he 


embodies  his  own  imaghiations  unites  all  of  wlonde^ 
fill,  or  wise,  or  beautiful,  which  the  poet,  the  philoso- 
pher, or  the  lover  could  depicture.  The  intellectual 
fiicultiea,  the  imagination,  die  flinctioiia  of  sense,  have 
their  respective  requisitions  on  the  sjrmpathy  of  001^ 
responding  powers  in  other  human  beings.  The  Poet 
is  represented  as  uniting  these  requisitiooa,  and  at- 
taching them  to  a  single  image.  He  seeks  in  vain 
for  a  prototype  of  his  conception.  Blasted  by  hai 
disappomtment,  he  descends  to  an  imtimely  grave. 
The  picture  is  not  barren  of  instruction  to  aotaal 
men.  The  Pbet's  seU^ntred  seclusion  wee  avenged 
by  the  furiea  of  an  irresistible  passion  pursuing  him 
to  speedy  ruin.  But  that  power  which  strikes  the 
luminariee  of  the  worid  with  sudden  daifcneM  and 
extinction,  by  awakening  them  10  too  exquisite  a  per- 
ception of  its  influences,  dooms  to  a  sk>w  and  poiaon- 
ous  decay  thoae  meaner  spirits  that  dare  to  atijnra  ill 
dominion.  Their  deatiny  is  more  atitect  and  in^ari- 
ous,  aa  their  delinquency  is  more  contemptible  and 
pernicious.  They  who,  deluded  by  no  generDua  e^ 
ror,  instigated  by  no  sacred  thirst  of  doubtlhl  know- 
ledge, duped  by  no  iUnstrkma  supemition»  kivif^ 
nothing  on  diia  eardi,  and  cherishing  no  faopea  be- 
yond, 3ret  keep  aloof  from  sympaihiee  with  th^  kind 
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rqioidog  neidier  in  hmnui  joy  nor  monnimg  with 
hmnui  grief;  thete,  and  rach  as  they,  have  dieir 
apportioned  ctuTBe.  Thejr  languish,  because  none 
(eel  with  them  their  common  nature.  They  are 
morally  dead.  They  are  neither  friends,  nor  loven, 
nor  fiuhers.  nor  dtisens  of  the  worid,  nor  benefactors 
t€  their  country.  Among  those  who  attempt  to  exist 
without  human  sjrmpathy.the  pure  and  tender-hearted 
perish  through  the  intensity  and  paaion  of  their 
search  afler  ito  communities,  when  the  vacancy  of 
their  spirit  suddenly  makes  itself  felt.  All  else,  sel- 
fish, blind,  and  torpid,  are  those  unibreseeing  multi- 
tudes who  constitute,  together  with  their  own,  the 
lasting  misery  and  loneliness  of  the  worid.  Those 
who  love  not  their  fellow-beings,  live  unfruitful  lives, 
and  prepare  fiur  their  old  age  a  misenible  grave. 

The  good  die  first, 
Aad  those  whose  hearts  are  dry  st  summer's  dust. 
Bom  to  the  socket  1 

December  14. 1815. 


ALASTOR; 
OR.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SOLITUDE. 


Eakth,  ocean,  air,  beloved  brotherhood ! 

If  our  great  Mother  has  imbued  my  soul 

With  aught  of  natural  piety  to  feel 

Tour  love,  and  recompense  the  boon  with  mine ; 

If  dewy  mom,  and  odorous  noon,  and  even. 

With  sunset  and  its  gorgeouii  ministers. 

And  solemn  midnight's  tingling  silentness ; 

If  autumn's  hollow  sighs  in  the  sere  wood, 

And  winter  robing  with  pure  snow  and  crowns 

Of  starry  ice  the  gray  grass  and  bare  boughs ; 

If  spring's  voluptuous  poniings  when  she  breathes 

Her  first  sweet  kisses,  have  been  dear  to  me ; 

If  no  bright  bird,  insect  or  gentle  beast 

I  consciously  have  ii\jured,  but  still  loved 

And  cherish'd  these  my  kindred  ; — then  forgive 

This  boast,  beloved  brethren,  and  withdrew 

No  portion  of  your  wonted  lavor  now ! 

Modier  of  this  unfathomable  world ! 
Favor  my  solemn  song,  for  I  have  loved 
Thee  ever,  and  thee  only ;  I  have  watched 
Thy  shadow,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  steps, 
And  my  heart  ever  gazes  on  the  depth 
Of  thy  deep  mysteries.     1  have  made  my  bed 
In  chamels  and  on  ooflins.  where  black  death 
Keeps  record  of  the  trophies  won  from  thee, 
Hoping  to  still  these  obstinate  questionings 
Of  thee  and  thine,  by  forcing  some  kme  ghost, 
Thy  messenger,  to  render  up  the  tale 
Of  what  we  are.    In  lone  and  silent  hours. 
When  night  makes  a  weird  sound  of  its  own  slillneBB, 
like  an  inspired  and  desperate  alchemyat 
Staking  his  very  life  on  some  dark  hope, 
Oive  I  mix'd  awful  talk  and  asking  looks 
With  my  most  innocent  k>ve,  until  strange  tears. 
Uniting  with  those  breathleas  kisses,  made 
flueh  magic  as  compels  the  charmed  night 
To  mder  up  thy  charge :  and,  though  ne'er  yet 
nM  Inat  nnveaM  thy  ' 


Enough  from  incommonioable  drsam. 

And  twilight  phantasms,  and  deep  ooonday  thiw^ 

Has  shone  within  me,  that  serenely  now, 

And  moveless  as  a  long-forgonen  lyre. 

Suspended  in  the  solitary  dome 

Of  some  mysterious  and  deserted  fene, 

I  wait  thy  breath.  Great  Parent,  that  ooy  struD 

May  modulate  with  murmurs  of  the  air, 

And  motions  of  the  forest  and  the  sea. 

And  voice  of  living  beings,  and  woven  hymns 

Of  night  and  day,  and  the  deep  heart  of  msn. 

There  was  a  Pbet  whose  untimely  tomb 
No  human  hands  with  pious  reverence  lear'd. 
But  the  charm'd  eddies  of  autumnal  winds 
Built  o'er  his  mouldering  bones  a  pyramid 
Of  mouldering  leaves  in  the  waste  wfldemesi; 
A  lovely  youth! — no  mourning  maiden  deck'd 
With  weeping  flowers,  or  votive  cypress  wraath. 
The  lone  couch  of  his  everlasting  sleep: 
Gentle,  and  breve,  and  generous,  no  lorn  bard 
Breathed  o*er  his  dark  fete  one  melodious  agh : 
He  lived,  he  died,  he  sung,  in  solitude. 
Strangers  have  wept  to  hear  his  paaaionste  oolei. 
And  virgins,  as  unknown  he  past,  have  sigh'd 
And  wasted  for  fond  love  of  his  wild  ejes. 
The  fire  of  those  soft  orbs  has  ceased  to  bum, 
And  Silence,  too  enanwr'd  of  that  voice. 
Locks  its  route  music  in  her  rugged  cell. 

By  solemn  vision  and  bright  silver  dream, 
Ilis  infancy  uns  nurtured.     Every  sight 
And  sound  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambioit  air. 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impulses. 
The  founuiins  of  divine  philosophy 
Fled  not  his  thirsting  lips ;  and  all  of  great. 
Or  good,  or  lovely,  which  the  sacred  past 
In  truth  or  fable  consecrates,  he  felt 
And  knew.     When  early  youth  had  past,  he  left 
His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home. 
To  seek  strange  truths  in  undiscover'd  lands. 
Many  a  wide  waste  and  tangled  wilderoesi 
Has  lured  his  feariess  steps ;  and  he  has  bought 
With  his  sweet  voice  and  eyes,  from  savage  mso, 
Hb  rest  and  food.     Nature's  most  secret  steps 
He,  like  her  shadow,  has  pumied,  where'er 
The  red  volcano  overcanopies 
Its  fields  of  snow  and  pinnacles  of  ice 
With  burning  ^pioke ;  or  where  bitumen  lakes, 
On  black  bare  pointed  islets  ever  beat 
With  sluggish  surge ;  or  where  the  secret  cavei^ 
Rugged  and  dark,  winding  among  the  springs 
Of  fire  and  poison,  inaccessible 
To  avarice  or  pride,  their  starry  domes 
Of  diamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 
Numberiess  and  immeasurable  halls, 
Frequent  with  crystal  column,  and  clear  shrines 
Of  pearl  and  thrones  radiant  with  chrysolite. 
Nor  had  diat  scene  of  ampler  msjesty 
Than  gems  of  gold,  the  varying  roof  of  heaveo 
And  die  green  earth,  kist  in  his  heart  its  claims 
To  love  and  wonder;  he  would  linger  long 
In  looeaome  vales,  making  the  wild  his  home. 
Until  the  doves  and  squirrels  would  partake 
From  his  iimocoous  hand  his  bkiodless  food. 
Lorad  by  the  gentle  meaning  of  his  h}ok% 
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Aad  dM  wOd  antelope,  that  Haiti  whene'er 
Ite  diy  leaf  roftlee  in  the  brake,  raspend 
Her  tiinid  etepa,  to  gaae  upon  a  form 
More  graceful  than  her  own. 

Hit  wandering  itep, 
Obedient  to  high  thoughts,  has  visited 
TIm  awful  mint  of  the  days  of  old  : 
Athene,  and  Tyre,  and  Balbec,  and  the  waste 
Where  stood  Jerusalem,  the  fiillen  towers 
Of  Babylon,  the  etomal  pyramids, 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  and  whatsoe'er  of  strange, 
Scolplar'd  on  alabaster  obelisk. 
Of  jasper  tomb,  or  mutilated  sphinx. 
Dirk  Ethiopia  on  her  desert  hills 
Cooeeala.    Among  the  ruin'd  temples  there, 
StapeodoQS  columns,  and  wild  images 
Of  more  than  man,  where  marble  demons  watch 
Thtb  Zodiac's  braaen  mystery,  and  dead  men 
Hang  their  mute  thoughts  on  the  mute  walls  around. 
He  linger'd,  poring  on  memorials 
Of  the  world's  youth,  through  the  long  burning  day 
Gsaed  on  thoae  speechless  shapes,  nor,  when  the  moon 
M'd  the  mysterious  halts  with  floating  shades 
Svpended  he  that  task,  but  ever  gazed 
And  gazed,  till  meaning  on  his  vacant  mind 
Flish'd  like  strong  inspiration,  and  he  saw 
Tlie  thrilling  secrets  of  the  birth  of  time. 


Meantime  an  Arab  maiden  brought  his  food. 
Her  daily  portion^  from  her  ftther's  tent. 
And  spread  her  matting  for  his  couch,  and  stole 
From  duties  and  repose  to  tend  his  steps . —       • 
Eoamor'd,  yet  not  daring  for  deep  awe 
To  speak  her  love : — and  wateh'd  his  nightly  sleep. 
Sleepless  herself,  to  gaze  upon  his  lips 
I^rted  in  slumber,  whence  the  regular  breath 
Of  innocent  dreams  arose :  then,  when  red  mom 
Made  paler  the  pale  moon,  to  her  cold  home, 
Wilder'd  and  wan  and  panting,  she  retum'd 

Tlie  Poet  wandering  on,  through  Arabic 
And  Penia,  and  the  wild  Carmanian  waste. 
And  o'er  the  aidrial  mountains  which  pour  down 
Indos  and  0ms  from  their  icy  caves, 
bk  joy  and  exultation  held  his  way. 
Till  in  the  vale  of  Cachmire,  for  within 
In  kmeliest  dell,  where  odorous  plants  entwine 
Beneath  the  hollow  rocks  a  natural  bower. 
Beside  a  sparkling  rivulet  he  stretch'd 
His  languid  limbs.    A  vinon  on  his  sleep 
There  came,  a  dream  of  hopes  that  never  yet 
Had  flosh'd  his  cheek.    He  dream'd  a  veiled  maid 
Sate  near  him,  telking  in  low  silver  tones. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  bis  own  soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought :  its  music  long, 
like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breezes,  held 
His  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of  raany-color'd  woof  and  shifUng  hues. 
Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were  her  theme, 
And  lofVy  hopes  of  divine  liberty, 
"nioiigfals  the  most  dear  to  him,  and  poesy, 
Henelf  a  poet    Soon  the  solemn  mood 
Of  her  pore  mind  kindled  through  all  her  frame 
A  penneating  fire :  wild  numbers  then 
She  raised,  with  voice  stilTed  in  tremulous  sobs 


Sohdued  by  its  own  pathos :  her  fair  hands 

Were  bare  alone,  sweeping  from  some  strange  harp 

Strange  symphony,  and  in  their  branching  veins 

The  eloquent  blood  told  an  ineflible  tale. 

The  beating  of  her  heart  was  heard  to  fill 

The  pauses  of  her  music,  aiid  her  breath 

Tumultuottsly  accorded  with  those  fits  ^ 

Of  intermitted  song.    Sudden  she  rose,    ^  ^ 

As  if  her  heart  impatiently  endured 

Its  bursting  burthen:  at  the  sound  he  tum'd. 

And  saw  by  the  warm  light  of  their  own  life 

Her  glowing  limbs  beneath  the  sinuous  veil 

Of  woven  wiiKi ;  her  outspread  arms  now  bare. 

Her  dark  locks  floating  in  the  breath  of  night. 

Her  beamy  bending  eyes,  her  parted  lips 

Outstretch'd,  and  pale,  and  quivering  eageriy. 

His  strong  heart  sunk  and  sicken'd  with  excess 

Of  love.  He  rear'd  his  shuddering  limbs,  and  qoell'd 

His  gasping  breath,  and  spread  his  arms  to  meet 

Her  panting  bosom  .*— «he  drew  beck  awhile, 

Then,  yielding  to  the  irresistible  joy. 

With  frantic  gesture  and  short  breathless  cry 

Folded  his  frame  in  her  dissolving  arms. 

Now  blackness  veil'd  his  dizaqr  eyes,  and  night 

Involved  and  swallow'd  up  the  vision ;  sleep, 

Like  a  dark  flood  suspended  in  its  course, 

RoU'd  back  its  impulse  on  his  vacant  brain. 


Roused  by  the  shock,  he  started  from  his  trance— 

The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue  mooo 

Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish  hills. 

The  distinct  valley  and  the  vacant  woods, 

Spread  round  where  he  stood.— Whither  have  fled 

The  huea  of  heaven  that  canopied  his  bower 

Of  yesternight?  The  sounds  that  soothed  his  sleeps 

The  mystery  and  the  nuyesty  of  earth. 

The  joy,  the  exultation?  His  wan  eyes 

Gaze  on  the  empty  scone  as  vacantly 

As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in  heaven. 

The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  sent 

A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spum'd 

Her  choicest  gifls.    He  eagerly  pursues 

Be]rond  the  realms  of  dream  that  fleeting  shade  * 

He  overleaps  the  bound.    Alas !  alas ! 

Were  limbs  and  breath,  and  being  intertwined 

Thus  treacherously  ?  Lost,  lost,  for  ever  lost. 

In  the  wide  pathless  deacH  of  dim  sleep. 

That  beautiful  shape !  does  the  dark  gate  of  death 

Conduct  to  thy  mytiteriuus  paradise, 

O  Sleep?  Does  tlie  bright  arch  of  rainbow  clouds. 

And  pendent  mountains  seen  in  the  calm  lake. 

Lead  only  to  a  black  and  watery  depth. 

While  death's  blue  vault  with  lotheliest  vapors  hung 

Where  every  shade  which  the  foul  grave  exhales 

Hides  its  dead  eye  from  the  detested  day. 

Conduct,  O  Sleeps  to  thy  delightful  realms  ? 

This  doubt  with  sudden  tide  flow'd  on  his  heart. 

The  insatiate  hope,  which  it  awaken'd,  stung 

His  brain  even  like  despair. 


While  daylight  held 
The  sky,  the  Pbet  kept  mute  conference 
With  hiis  stin  soul.    At  night  the  passion  came, 
like  the  fierce  fiend  of  a  distemper'd  dream. 
And  shook  him  from  his  rest,  and  led  him  fbrtb 
Into  the  darkness. — As  an  eagle  grasp'd 
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In  foldi  of  the  green  terpent,  feeli  her  breeit 

Bum  with  the  poiton,  and  precipitates 

Throogh  night  and  day,  tempest,  and  calm  and  cknid, 

Frantic  with  diszjring  anguish,  her  blind  flight 

O'er  the  wide  aery  wilderness :  thus  driven 

By  the  bright  shadow  of  that  lovely  dream, 

Beneath  the  cold  glare  of  the  desolate  night. 

Through  tangled  swamps  and  deep  predpitous  dells, 

Startling  with  careless  step  the  moonlight  snake. 

He  fled — Red  morning  dawn'd  upon  his  flight. 

Shedding  the  mockery  of  its  vital  hues 

Upon  his  cheek  of  death.    He  wandered  on ; 

Till  vast  AonuM  seen  from  ^tra's  steep 

Hung  o'er  the  low  horizon  like  a  cloud ; 

Through  Balk,  and  where  the  desolated  tombs 

Of  Pkrdiian  kings  scatter  to  every  vnnd 

Their  wasUng  dust,  wildly  he  wander'd  on, 

I>By  alter  day,  a  weary  waste  of  hours. 

Bearing  within  his  life  the  brooding  care 

That  ever  fed  on  its  decaying  flame. 

And  now  his  limbs  were  lean ;  his  scatter'd  hair, 

Sered  by  the  autumn  of  strange  suflering. 

Sung  dirges  in  the  wind ;  his  listless  hand 

Hung  like  dead  bone  within  its  wither'd  skin ; 

life,  and  the  lustre  that  consumed  it,  shone 

As  in  a  furnace  burning  secretly 

From  his  dark  eyes  alone.    The  cottagers, 

Who  mobten'd  with  human  charity 

His  human  wants,  beheld  with  wondering  awe 

Their  fleeting  visitant    The  mountaineer. 

Encountering  on  some  dizzy  precipice 

That  spectral  form,  deem'd  that  the  Spirit  of  wind. 

With  lightnmg  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and  feet 

Disturbing  not  the  drifted  snow,  had  paused 

In  his  career.    The  infant  would  conceal 

His  troubled  visage  in  hit  mother's  robe. 

In  terror  at  the  glare  of  those  wild  eyes. 

To  remember  their  strange  light  in  many  a  dream 

Of  after-times :  but  youthful  maidens  taught 

By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 

Tliat  wasted  him,  would  call  him  with  false  names 

Brother,  and  friend,  v?ould  press  his  pallid  hand 

At  parting,  and  watch,  dim  through  tears,  the  path 

Of  his  departure  from  their  Cither's  door. 


At  lengfli  upon  the  lone  Chorasmian  shore 
He  paused,  a  wide  and  melancholy  waste 
Of  putrid  marshes— a  strong  impulse  urged 
His  steps  to  the  sea-shore.    A  swan  was  there 
Beiide  a  sluggish  stream  among  the  reeds. 
It  rose  as  he  approach'd,  and  with  strong  wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky,  bent  its- bright  coune 
High  over  the  immeasurable  main.   * 
His  eyes  pursued  its  flight: — ^Thou  hast  a  home, 
Beautiful  bird :  thou  voyagest  to  thine  home, 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  win  twine  her  downy  neck 
With  thme,  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy. 
And  what  am  I,  that  I  should  linger  here, 
With  voice  far  sweeter  than  thy  dying  notes. 
Spirit  more  vast  than  thine,  firame  more  attuned 
IV)  beauty,  wasting  theae  surpaaring  poweri 
In  the  deaf  air,  to  the  blind  earth,  aiid  heaven. 
That  echoes  not  my  thoughts  f "  A  gloomy  smUe 
Of  desperate  hope  vninkled  his  quiveriqg  lips. 
For  deep*  he  knew,  kept  moat  ruentleaily 


Its  precious  chaif^  and  silent  death  ezpopsd. 
Faithless,  perhaps  as  sleep,  a  shadowy  lure. 
With  doubtful  smile  mocking  its  own  strange  (hum 

Startled  by  his  ovim  thoughts  he  kwk'd  arouni 
There  was  no  fair  fiend  near  him,  not  a  sigh 
Or  sound  of  awe  but  in  his  own  deep  mind. 
A  little  shallop  floating  near  the  shore 
Caught  the  impatient  wandering  of  his  ga». 
It  had  been  long  abandon'd,  for  its  sides 
Gaped  wide  with  many  a  rifl,  and  its  frafl  joiito 
Sway'd  with  the  undulations  of  die  tide. 
A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to  embark. 
And  meet  Ume  Death  on  the  drear  oceans  WHii ; 
For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  Shadow  knres 
The  slimy  caverns  of  flie  populous  deepw 


The  day  was  fair  and  sunny:  sea  an4  iky 
Drank  its  inspiring  radiance,  and  the  wind 
Swept  strongly  from  the  shore,  blackening  the 
Following  lus  eager  soul,  the  wanderer 
Leap'd  in  the  boat,  he  spread  his  cloak  mleft 
On  the  bare  mast,  and  took  his  lonely  aeot. 
And  felt  the  boat  speed  o'er  the  tranqufl  sea 
like  a  torn  cloud  befbre  the  hurricane. 


As  one  that  in  a  silver  vision  floats 

Obedient  to  the  sweep  of  odorous  wmda 

Upon  resplendent  clouds,  so  rapidly 

Along  the  dark  and  ruffled  waters  fled 

The  straining  boat. — A  whirlwind  swept  it  on, 

With  fierce  gusts  and  precipitating  force. 

Through  the  white  ridges  of  the  chafed  aea. 

Th^  waves  arose.    Higher  and  higher  still 

Their  fierce  necks  writhed  ben^th  tlie  tempMl^f 

scourge. 
Like  serpents  struggling  in  a  vulture's  graqt 
Calm  anid  rejoicing  in  the  fearful  war 
Of  wave  running  on  wave,  and  blast  on  blast 
Descending,  and  black  flood  on  whirlpool  driven 
With  dark  obliterating  course,  he  sate : 
As  if  their  genii  were  the  roinisten 
Appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the  light 
Of  those  beloved  eyes,  the  Poet  sate 
Holding  the  steady  helm.    Evening  eaaie  on. 
The  beams  of  sunset  hung  their  rainbow  hues 
High  'mid  the  shifUng  domes  of  sheeted  spray 
That  canopied  hii  path  o'er  the  waste  deep ; 
Twilight,  ascending  sk>wly  from  the  eaat. 
Entwined  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided  leaks 
O'er  the  fiiir  front  and  radiant  eyes  of  day ; 
Night  follow'd,  clad  with  stars.    On  every  side 
More  horribly  the  multitudinous  streams 
Of  ocean's  mountainous  waste  to  mutual  war 
Rush'd  m  dark  tumult  thundering,  as  to  mock 
The  calm  and  spangled  sky.    The  litde  boat 
StUl  fled  befbre  the  storm ;  still  fled,  like  Ibam 
Down  the  steep  cataract  of  a  wintry  river ; 
Now  pausing  on  the  edge  of  the  riven  wave ; 
Now  leaving  fiu*  behind  the  bursting  mass 
That  fell  convulsing  ocean.    Safely  fled— 
As  if  that  frail  and  wasted  human  form 
Had  been  an  elemental  god. 

Atmldniglit 
The  moon  arose :  and  to !  the  ethereal  oUfft 
or  Cancasos,  whose  icy  sumndii  shone 
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Amonf  the  itan  like  ninlight,  and  aroniHi 
WhoM  cavem'd  base  the  whirlpools  and  the  wavea 
Banting  and  eddying  irreaiBtibly 
Rage  and  reaound  lor  ever.— Who  ahall  save  ! 
The  boat  fled  on* — the  boilnig  torrent  drove,— 
The  crags  cloaed  rotmd  with  black  and  jagged  arms, 
The  shattered  nuwiptnio  overhang  the  sea. 
And  &Bter  still,  beyond  all  human  speed. 
Suspended  on  die  sweep  of  the  smooth  wave, 
The  litde  boat  was  driven.    A  cavern  there 
Ytwn'd,  and  amid  its  slant  and  vidnding  depths 
Ingnlfd  the  rushing  sea.   The  boat  fled  on 
With  imrelaxing  speed.    **  Vision  and  Love  !** 
The  Pbet  cried  aloud,  **  I  have  beheld 
The  path  of  thy  departure.   Sleep  and  death 
Shall  not  divide  us  long.*' 

The  boat  puisued 
IV  windings  of  the  cavern. — Daylijsht  shone 
At  length  upon  that  gloomy  river's  flow ; 
Now,  where  the  fiercest  war  among  the  waves 
Ii  calm,  on  the  nn&thomable  stream 
The  boat  moved  slowly.   Where  the  mountain  riven 
Eipoaed  thoae  Mack  depths  to  the  azure  sky. 
Ere  yet  the  flood's  enormous  volume  fell 
Even  to  the  base  of  Caucasus,  with  sound 
That  shook  the  everlasting  rocks,  the  maas 
FlU'd  with  one  whirlpool  all  that  ample  chasm ; 
Stair  above  stair  the  eddying  waters  rose, 
Circling  immeasurably  fiist,  and  laved 
With  altemathig  dash  the  gnarled  roots 
Of  mi^ty  trees,  that  stretch'd  their  giant  arms 
In  daiineai  over  it.    I'  the  midst  was  left, 
Reflecting,  yet  distorting  every  cloud, 
A  pool  of  treacherous  and  tremendous  calm. 
Sebed  by  the  sway  of  the  ascending  stream. 
With  disy  swiftneaa,  round,  and  round,  and  round. 
Ridge  after  ridge  the  straining  boat  arose, 
TQl  on  the  verge  of  the  extremest  curve. 
Where  through  an  opening  of  the  rocky  bank 
The  waters  overflow,  and  a  smooth  spot 
Of  ^assy  quiet  'mid  those  battling  tides 
h  left,  the  boat  paused  shuddering.    Shall  it  sink 
Down  the  abyss  f  Shall  the  reverting  stress 
Of  that  resistless  gulf  embosom  ilt 
Now  shall  it  fall  t  A  wandering  stream  of  wind, 
Bkeathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the  expanded 

sail. 
And,  lo!  vrith  gentle  motion  between  banks 
Of  mossy  slope,  and  on  a  placid  stream. 
Beneath  a  woven  grove,  it  sails,  and,  hark! 
The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  for  roar 
Widi  the  breeze  murmuring  in  the  musical  woods. 
Where  the  embowering  trees  recede,  and  leave 
A  litde  space  of  green  expanse,  the  cove 
b  ckMed  by  meeting  banks,  whose  yellow  flowers 
For  ever  gaze  on  their  own  drooping  eyes. 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  calm.    "The  wave 
Of  the  boat's  motkm  marr'd  their  pensive  task. 
Which  naught  but  vagrant  bird,  or  wanton  wind, 
Or  ftlling  spear-grass,  or  their  own  decay 
Had  e'er  disturb'd  before.   The  Poet  long'd 
To  deck  vrith  their  bright  hues  hii  vrither'd  hair, 
But  on  hia  heart  its  solitude  retnm'd, 
And  he  inrbore.    Not  the  strong  nnpulse  hkl 
In  diQse  floA'd  cheeks,  bent  eyes,  and  shadowy 

frame, 
Htd  yet  peribrm'd  its  ministiy :  it  hnng 
2Z 


Upon  his  life,  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 
Gleams,  hovering  ere  it  vanish,  ere  the  floods 
Of  night  close  over  it 


The  noonday  sun 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  maaa 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnifieenoe 
A  narrow  vale  embosoms.    There,  huge  cavea, 
Scoop'd  in  the  dark  base  of  those  aery  rodGs, 
Mocking  ito  moans,  respond  and  roar  for  ever. 
The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leavea         , 
Wove  twilight  o'er  the  Poet's  path,  as  led 
By  love,  or  dream,  or  God,  or  mightier  Death, 
He  sought  in  Nature's  dearest  haunt,  some  bank. 
Her  cradle,  and  his  sepulchre.    More  dark 
And  dark  die  shades  accumulate — the  oak. 
Expanding  its  immeasurable  arms, 
Embraces  the  light  beach.    The  pyrandds 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching,  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  bek>w. 
Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky, 
llie  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang 
Tremulous  and  pale.    like  resUess  serpents,  ckidied 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  parasites, 
Starr'd  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  around 
The  gray  trunks,  and  as  gamesome  infimts*  eyes. 
With  gentle  meanings,  and  moat  hmocent  wiles. 
Fold  dieir  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  love. 
These  tvrine  dieir  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs^ 
Uniting  their  close  union ;  the  woven  leaves 
Make  net-work  of  the  dark-blue  light  of  day. 
And  the  night's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  weird  clouds.    Soft  mossy  lawns 
Beneath  these  canopies  extend  their  swells. 
Fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed  with  blooma 
Afinute  ]ret  beautiful.    One  darkest  glen 
Sends  fhnn  its  woods  of  musk-rose,  twined  vrith  jas- 
mine, 

A  Boul-disrolving  odor,  to  invite 
To  some  more  lovely  mystery.    Through  the  dell, 
Silence  and  Twilight  here,  twin-sisten,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the  shades 
Dke  vaporous  shapes  half  seen ;  beyond,  a  well. 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent  wave, 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above. 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  their  chasms : 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  foliaged  lattice  twinkling  fiiir. 
Or.  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon. 
Or  gorgeous  insect  floating  motionless, 
Unconscions  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  vrings 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gaze  of  noon. 


Hidier  die  Poet  came.    His  eyes  beheld 
Their  own  wan  light  through  Uie  reflected  lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
Of  that  still  fountain ;  as  the  human  heart, 
Gazing  in  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave. 
Sees  its  own  treacherous  likeness  there.  He  heani 
The  motion  of  the  leaves,  die  grass  that  sprung 
Starded  and  glanced  and  trembled  even  to  feel 
An  unaccustomed  presence,  and  the  sound 
Of  the  sweet  brook  that  from  die  secret  springs 
Of  that  dark  fbuntain  rose.    A  Spirit  seem'd 
To  stand  beside  him— clodied  in  no  bright  robes 
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Of  shadowy  nlver  or  enshrining  light, 
Borrow'd  fihom  aaght  the  visible  world  affi>rds 
Of  grace,  or  majesty,  or  mystery ; 
But  undulating  woods,  and  silent  well. 
And  leephig  rivulet,  and  evening  gloom 
Now  deepening  the  dark  shades,  for  speech  assuming 
Held  commune  with  him,  as  if  he  axul  it 
Were  all  that  was, — only — when  his  regard 
Was  raised  by  intense  pensiveness— two  eyes. 
Two  stany  eyes,  hung  in  the  gloom  of  thought, 
And  seem'd  with  their  serene  and  azure  smiles 
To  beckon  him. 


Obedient  to  the  light 
That  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went,  pursuing 
The  windings  of  the  dell.— The  rivulet 
Wanton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green  ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flowed.    Sometimes  it  fell 
Amraig  the  moss  with  hollow  harmony 
Dark  and  profound.  Now  on  the  polish'd  stones 
It  danced,  like  childhood  laughing  as  it  went: 
Then  through  the  plain  in  tranquil  wanderings  crept, 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhung  its  quietness. — **  O  stream ! 
Whose  source  is  inacceanbly  profound, 
Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tend  f 
Thou  imagest  my  life.    Thy  darksome  stillness, 
Tliy  dazzling  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow  gulfs. 
Thy  searchless  fountain  and  invisible  course 
Have  each  their  type  in  me :  and  the  wide  sky. 
And  measureless  ocean  may  declare  as  soon 
What  oozy  eavem  or  what  wandering  cloud 
Cootains  thy  waters,  as  the  universe 
Tell  where  these  living  thoughts  reside,  when  stielch'd 
Upon  thy  flowers  my  bloodless  limbs  shall  waste 
r  the  passing  wind !"    ■ 


Beside  the  grassy  shore 
Of  the  small  stream  he  went ;  he  did  impress 
On  the  green  moss  his  tremulous  step,  that  caught 
Strong  [Juddering  from  his  burning  limbs.  As  one 
Roused  by  some  joyous  madness  from  the  couch 
Of  fever,  he  did  move ;  yet,  not  like  him, 
Forgetful  of  the  grave,  where,  when  the  flame 
Of  his  fiail  exultation  shall  be  spent. 
He  must  descend.   With  rapid  steps  he  went 
Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  beside  the  flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet ;  and  now 
Hie  forest's  solemn  canopies  were  changed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 
Gray  rocks  did  peep  Gnm  the  spare  moss,  and 

stemm'd 
The  struggling  brook :  fall  spires  of  windle-stno 
Threw  their  thin  shadoi^-s  down  the  rugged  slope, 
And  naught  but  gnarled  roots  of  ancient  pines. 
Branchless  and  blasted,  clench'd  with  grasping  roots 
Tie  unwilling  soil.    A  gradual  change  was  here, 
Tet  ghastly.    For,  as  fast  years  flow  away, 
Tlie  smoodi  brow  gathers,  and  the  hair  grows  thin 
And  white ;  and  where  irradiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs :  so  fiom  his  steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beautiful  shaide 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous  winds 
And  musical  motions.    Calm,  he  still  pursued 
The  stream,  that  with  a  laiger  volume  now 
Roll*d  through  the  labyrinthine  dell ;  and  there 
Fretted  a  path  through  its  descending  curves 


With  its  wintry  speed.    On  every  side  now  rass 
Rocks,  which,  in  unimaginable  forms, 
Lifled  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and  its  precipice 
Obscuring  the  ravine,  disclosed  above, 
'Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulis,  and  yawning  ctvss 
Whose  windings  gave  ten  thousand  various  tongues 
To  the  loud  stream.    Lo !  Where* the  pass  expands 
Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks. 
And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags, 
To  oveihang  the  world :  far  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  moon 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  streana^ 
Dim  tracts  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous  gloom 
Of  leaden-color'd  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight,  on  the  verge 
Of  the  remote  horizon.    The  near  scene. 
In  naked  and  severe  simplicity. 
Made  contrast  with  the  universe.    A  pine. 
Rock-rooted,  stretch'd  athwart  the  vacancy 
Its  swinging  boughs,  to  each  incomtant  blart 
Yielding  one  only  response  at  each  pauae. 
In  most  ^miliar  cadence,  with  the  howl 
The  thunder  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams 
Mingling  its  solemn  song,  whilst  the  brosd  river. 
Foaming  and  hurrying  o'er  its  rugged  path. 
Fell  into  that  immeasurable  void 
Scattering  its  waters  to  the  passing  winda. 


Yet  the  gray  precipice,  and  solemn  pine 
And  torrent,  were  not  all ;— one  silent  nook 
Was  there.  Even  on  the  edge  of  that  vast  i 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks. 
It  overlook'd  in  its  serenity 
The  dark  earth,  and  the  bending  vault  of  stan. 
It  was  a  tranquil  spot,  that  seem'd  to  smile 
Even  in  the  lap  of  horror.    Ivy  clasp'd 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  arms, 
And  did  embower  with  leaves  for  ever  green. 
And  berries  dark,  the  smooth  and  even  space 
Of  its  inviolated  floor ;  and  here 
The  children  of  the  autumnal  whirlwind  bore. 
In  wanton  sport,  those  bright  leaves,  whose  6»ctf 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale. 
Rival  the  pride  of  summer.    T  is  the  haunt 
Of  every  gentle  wind,  whose  breath  can  teach 
The  wilds  to  love  tranquillity.    One  step, 
One  human  step  alone,  has  ever  broken 
The  stillness  of  its  solitude :— one  voice 
Alone  inspired  its  echoes ;— even  that  voice 
Which  hither  came,  floating  among  the  winds. 
And  led  the  loveliest  among  human  forms 
To  make  their  wild  haunts  the  depository 
Of  all  the  grace  and  beauty  that  endued 
Its  motions,  render  up  its  mt^esty. 
Scatter  its  music  on  the  unfeeling  storm. 
And  to  the  damp  leaves  and  blue  cavern  moulil 
Nurses  of  rainbow  flowers  and  branching  moss. 
Commit  the  colon  of  that  varying  cheek. 
That  snowy  breast,  those  dark  and  drooping  eyes 


The  dim  and  homed  moon  hung  low,  and  pooi'd 
A  sea  of  lustre  on  the  horizon's  verge 
That  overflowed  its  mountains.    YeUow  mifi 
Fill'd  the  unbounded  atmosphere,  and  draa 
Wan  moonlight  even  to  fuIloesB :  not  a  star 
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aiooe,  HOC  a  toond  wm  beard ;  the  very  windi, 
Dmger't  grim  plajrmatet,  on  that  precipice 
Sept,  tAamp'd  in  hii  embracew— O,  storm  of  deafli ! 
Wbow  Bghtlen  speed  divides  this  sullen  night : 
And  thou,  cokMsal  Skeleton,  that,  still 
Guiding  its  irresistible  career 
In  &7  devastating  omnipotence. 
Art  King  of  this  frail  world,  from  the  red  field 
Of  slau^ter,  from  the  reeking  hospital. 
The  patriot's  sacred  conch,  the  snowy  bed 
Of  innocence,  the  scaflbld  and  the  throne, 
A  mighty  voice  invokes  thee.    Ruin  calls 
His  Brother  Death.    A  rare  and  regal  proy 
He  hath  prepared,  prowbng  around  the  world ; 
Glutted  with  which,  thou  mayest  repose,  and  men 
Go  to  their  graves  like  flowers  or  creeping  worms. 
Nor  ever  more  offer  at  thy  dark  riirine 
The  unheeded  tribute  of  a  broken  heart 

When  on  the  threshold  of  the  green  recess 
Hie  wanderer's  fiwtsteps  fell,  he  knew  that  death 
Was  on  him.    Yet  a  little,  era  it  fled, 
Did  he  resign  his  high  and  holy  soul 
To  images  of  the  tmyestic  past. 
That  paused  within  his  passive  being  now, 
like  winds  that  bear  sweet  music,  when  they 

breathe 
lliroogh  some  dim  latticed  chamber.  He  did  place 
His  pale  lean  hand  upon  the  rugged  trunk 
Of  the  old  pine.     Upon  an  ivied  stone 
Reclined  hw  languid  head ;  his  limbs  did  rest, 
Difibsed  and  motionless,  on  the  smooth  brink 
Of  that  obscurest  chasm; — and  thus  he  lay. 
Surrendering  to  theur  final  impulses 
The  hovering  powers  of  life.    Hope  and  Despair, 
The  torturers,  slept:  no  mortal  pain  or  fear 
Marr'd  his  repose,  the  influxes  of  sense. 
And  his  own  being  unalloyed  by  pain, 
Tel  feebler  and  more  feeble,  calmly  fed 
The  scream  of  thought,  till  he  lay  breathing  there 
At  peace,  and  fiuntly  smiling : — his  last  sight 
Was  the  great  moon,  which  o'er  the  western  line 
Of  the  wide  worid  her  mighty  bom  suspended, 
Widi  whose  dun  beams  inwoven  darkness  seem'd 
To  mingle.     Now  upon  the  jagged  bills 
It  rests,  and  still  as  the  divided  frame 
Of  the  vast  meteor  sunk,  the  Pbet's  blood, 
That  ever  beat  m  mystic  sympathy 
With  nature's  ebb  and  flow,  grew  feebler  still : 
And  when  two  lessening  pomts  of  light  alone 
Gleam'd  through  the  darkness,  the  alternate  gasp 
Of  his  &im  respiration  scarce  did  stir 
The  stagnate  night :— till  the  minutest  ray 
Was  quendi'd,  &e  pulse  yet  bnger'd  in  lus  heart 
Ic  paused— it  flutter'd.    But  when  heaven  remam'd 
Uctafly  black,  the  murky  shades  involved 
An  image,  silent,  cold,  and  motionless. 
As  flisir  own  vdceless  earth  and  vacant  air. 
Stch  IB  a  vapor  §td  with  golden  beama 


Hiat  minister'd  on  sunUght,  ere  the  west 

EcUpses  it,  was  now  that  wondrous  fiame — 

No  sense,  no  motion,  no  divinity — 

A  fragile  lute,  on  whose  harmonious  strings 

The  breath  of  heaven  did  wander — a  bright  i 

Once  fed  with  many- voiced  waves — a  dream 

Of  youth,  which  night  and  time  have  quench'd  for 

ever, 
Still,  dark,  and  dry,  and  unremember'd  now. 

O.  for  Medea's  wondrous  alchemy, 
Which,  wheresoever  it  fell,  made  the  earth  gleam 
With  bright  flowers,  and  the  wintry  boughs  exhale 
From  vernal  blooms  fresh  fragrance !  O,  that  God, 
Profuse  of  poisons,  would  conceal  the  chaUce 
Which  but  one  living  man  has  drain'd,  who  now. 
Vessel  of  deathless  wrath,  a  slave  tliat  feels 
No  proud  exemption  in  the  blighting  curse 
He  bears,  over  the  world  wandera  for  ever. 
Lone  as  incarnate  death !  O,  that  the  dream 
Of  dark  magician  in  his  vision'd  cave, 
Raking  the  cinders  of  a  crucible 
For  life  and  power,  even  when  his  feeble  haxKl 
Shakes  in  its  last  decay,  were  the  true  law 
Of  this  so  lovely  world !  But  thou  art  fled 
Like  some  frail  exhalation,  which  the  dawn 
Robes  in  its  golden  beams, — ah !  thou  hast  fled ; 
The  brave,  the  gentle,  and  the  beautiful, 
The  child  of  grace  and  genius.    HearUess  things 
Are  done  and  said  i'  the  world,  and  many  worms 
And  beasts  and  men  live  on,  and  mighty  Earth 
From  sea  and  mountain,  city  and  wilderness. 
In  vesper  low  or  joyous  orison, 
Lifb  still  its  solemn  voice : — but  thou  art  fled — 
Thou  canst  no  longer  know  or  love  the  shapes 
Of  this  phantasmal  scene,  who  have  to  thee 
Been  purest  ministers,  who  are,  alas ! 
Now  thou  art  not     Upon  those  pallid  lips 
So  sweet  even  m  their  silence,  on  those  ejres 
That  image  sleep  in  death,  upon  that  form 
Yet  safe  firom  the  worm's  outrage,  let  no  tear 
Be  shed — not  even  in  thought  Nor.  when  those  hues 
Are  gone,  and  those  diviiiust  lineaments. 
Worn  by  the  senseless  wind,  shall  live  alone 
In  the  frail  pauses  of  this  simple  strain. 
Let  not  high  verse,  mourning  the  memory 
Of  that  which  is  no  more,  or  painting's  woe. 
Or  sculpture,  speak  in  feeble  imagery 
Their  own  cold  powers.     Art  and  eloquence. 
And  all  the  shows  o'  the  world,  are  frail  and  vam 
To  weep  a  loss  that  turns  their  light  to  shade. 
It  is  a  woe  too  "  deep  for  tears,"  when  all 
Is  reft  at  once,  when  some  surpassing  Spirit 
Whose  light  adom*d  the  worid  around  it  leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind,  nor  sobs  nor  groans. 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope ; 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things. 
Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they  were 
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A  MODERN  ECLOGUE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tn  itory  of  Robaund  and  Helen,  U,  ondoabtedly, 
not  an  attempt  in  the  highest  ityle  of  poetry.  It  ii 
in  no  degree  calculated  to  excite  profound  meditation; 
and  if,  by  interesting  the  aflectiona  and  amusing  the 
imagination,  it  awaken  a  certain  ideal  melancholy 
favorable  to  the  reception  of  more  important  im- 
pressions, it  will  produce  in  the  reader  all  that  the 
writer  experienced  in  the  composition.  I  resigned 
myself)  as  I  wrote,  to  the  impulse  of  the  feelings 
which  moulded  the  conception  of  the  story ;  and  this 
impulse  determined  the  pauses  of  a  measure,  which 
on^  pretends  to  be  regular  inasmuch  as  it  corresponds 
wiUi,  and  expresses,  the  irregularity  of  the  imagina- 
tioDs  which  inspired  it 
Abpfes,  Dec.  20,  1818. 


ROSALIND  AND  HELEN. 


SCENE^T^  Shore  rf  the  Lake  qf  Coma 
Rosalind,  Helen,  and  her  CkSUU 

HELEN. 

Comb  hither,  my  sweet  Rosalind. 

*Ti8  long  since  thou  and  I  have  met. 

And  yet  methinks  it  were  unkind 

Those  moments  to  forget 

Come,  sit  by  me.    I  see  thee  stand 

By  this  lone  lake,  in  this  fiu-  land, 

Thy  loose  hair  in  the  light  wind  flying, 

Thy  sweet  voice  to  each  tone  of  even 

United,  and  thine  eyes  replying 

To  the  hues  of  yon  fair  heaven. 

Come,  gentle  friend !  wilt  sit  by  me  f 

And  be  as  thou  wert  wont  to  be 

Ere  we  were  disunited  \ 

None  doth  behold  us  now :  the  power 

That  led  us  forth  at  this  lone  hour 

Will  be  but  ill  requited 

If  thou  depart  in  scorn :  oh!  come» 

And  talk  of  our  abandon'd  home. 

Remember,  this  is  Italy, 

And  we  are  exiles.    Talk  with  me 

Of  that  our  land,  whose  wiMs  and  floods, 

Barren  and  dark  although  they  be, 

Were  dearer  than  these  chestnut  woodsy 

Those  heathy  paths,  that  inland  stream, 

And  the  blue  mountains,  shapes  which  seem 

like  wrecks  of  childhood's  sunny  dream : 

Which  that  we  have  abandon'd  now. 

Weighs  on  the  heart  like  that  remorse 

Which  alter'd  friendship  leaves.    I  seek 

No  more  our  youthful  interoonise. 

Hat  cannot  be !  Rosalind,  speak. 


Speak  to  me.    Leave  me  not^-When  mom  £d 

come, 
When  evening  fell  upon  oar  commoo  bene. 
When  for  one  hour  we  parted, — do  not  frown; 
I  would  not  chide  diee,  thoughtby  ftith  is  bfokeo 
But  turn  to  me.    Oh !  by  this  cherish'd  token. 
Of  woven  hair,  which  thou  wilt  not  disown 
Turn,  as  't  were  but  the  memory  of  me. 
And  not  my  scorned  self  who  pray'd  to  thee 


Is  it  a  dr»ara,  or  do  I  see 

And  hear  frail  Helen?  I  would  flee 

Thy  tainting  touch ;  but  former  yean 

AniBe,  and  bring  forbidden  tears ; 

And  my  o'erburthen'd  memory 

Seeks  yet  its  lost  repose  in  thee. 

I  share  thy  crime.    I  cannot  choose 

But  weep  for  thee :  mine  own  strange  giiaf 

But  seldom  stoops  to  such  relief; 

Nor  ever  did  I  love  thee  less, 

Though  mourning  o'er  thy  wickedneas 

Even  with  a  sister's  woe.    I  knew 

What  to  the  evil  world  is  due, 

And  therefore  sternly  did  refuse 

To  link  me  with  the  infamy 

Of  one  so  lost  as  Helen.     Now 

Bewilder'd  by  my  dire  despair. 

Wondering  I  blush,  and  weep  that  tfaoQ 

Shouldst  k>vo  me  still,  Ihou  oinly !— Thme. 

Let  us  sit  on  that  gray  stone. 

Till  our  mournful  talk  be  done. 

HELEN. 

Alas !  not  there ;  I  cannot  bear 

The  murmur  of  this  lake  to  hear. 

A  sound  from  thee,  Rosalind  dear. 

Which  never  yet  I  heard  elsewhere 

But  in  our  native  land,  recurs. 

Even  here  where  now  we  meet    It  stirs 

Too  much  of  suffocating  sorrow ! 

In  the  dell  of  yon  dark  chestnut  wood 

Is  a  stone  seat,  a  solitude 

Less  like  our  own.    The  ghost  of  peace 

Will  not  desert  this  spot    To-morrow, 

If  thy  kind  feelings  should  not  cease. 

We  may  sit  here. 

ROSALINB. 

Thou  lead,  my  awaat^ 
And  I  will  follow. 

HBNRT. 

Tis  Fenid's  seat 
Where  you  are  going?  This  is  not  the  w*y, 
Manmia;  it  leads  behind  those  trees  that  grow 
Close  to  the  little  river. 

HKUBN. 

Tea ;  I  know  t 
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I WM  bewflder'd.  Kim  me*  md  be  gsy, 
Dear  boj,  why  do  yoa  sob? 

HKlfRT. 

I  do  not  know: 
Bnt  it  might  break  any  one's  heart  to  lee 
YoQ  and  the  lady  oiy  ao  bitterly. 


It  it  a  gentle  child,  my  friend.  Go  home, 
Ueniy,  and  play  with  Lilla  till  they  come. 
We  only  died  with  joy  to  tee  each  other; 
We  are  quite  merry  now — Good  night 

The  boy 
lifted  a  ludden  look  upon  his  mother, 
And  in  the  gleam  of  forced  and  hollow  joy 
Which  lighten'd  o'er  her  &ce,  laogh'd  with  the  glee 
Of  li^t  and  mMospecting  in&ncy, 
And  whisper'd  in  her  ear,  **  Bring  home  with  you 
That  sweet  strange  lady-friend.**  Then  off  he  flew. 
Bat  stopp*d  and  beckon'd  with  a  meaning  smile. 
Where  the  niad  tom'd.    Pde  Rosalind  the  while, 
ffiding  her  &oe,  stood  weepmg  silently. 

In  silence  then  they  look  the  way 

Beneath  the  foresfs  solitude. 

It  was  a  vast  and  antique  wood. 

Through  which  they  took  their  way ; 

And  the  gray  shades  of  evening 

O'er  that  green  wilderness  did  fling 

Still  deeper  solitude. 

Purraing  still  the  path  that  wound 

The  yast  and  knotted  trees  around 

Through  which  sk>w  shades  were  wandering, 

To  a  deep  lawny  dell  they  came, 

To  a  stone  seat  beside  a  spring, 

O'er  which  the  column'd  wood  did  fiame 

A  roofless  temple,  like  the  fane 

Where,  ere  new  creeds  could  faith  obtain, 

Man's  early  race  once  knelt  beneath 

The  overhanging  deity. 

O'er  this  fiiir  fountain  hung  the  sky, 

Now  spangled  with  rare  stars.    The  snake. 

The  pale  snake,  that  with  eager  breath 

Creeps  here  his  noontide  thirst  to  slake, 

Is  bMming  with  many  a  mingled  hue. 

Shed  fipom  yon  dome's  eternal  blue. 

When  he  floats  on  that  dark  and  lucid  flood 

In  the  light  of  hb  own  loveliness ; 

And  the  birds  that  in  the  fountain  dip 

Their  plumes,  with  fearless  fellowship 

Above  and  round  him  wheel  and  hover. 

The  fitful  wind  is  heard  to  stir 

One  solitary  leaf  on  high ; 

The  chirping  of  the  grasshopper 

Fills  every  pause.    There  is  emotkm 

In  all  that  dwells  at  noontide  here : 

Then,  through  the  intricate  wild  wood, 

A  maxe  of  life  and  light  and  motion 

b  woven.    But  there  is  stilbiess  now; 

GhMm,  and  the  trance  of  Nature  now : 

The  snake  is  in  his  cave  asleep ; 

The  birds  are  on  the  branches  dreaming : 

Only  the  shadows  creep ; 

Oily  the  glow-worm  ii  gleaming ; 


Only  the  owls  and  the  nightingalee 
Wake  in  this  dell  when  dayli^t  Mb, 
And  gray  shades  gather  m  the  woo^  t 
And  the  owls  have  all  fled  far  away 
In  a  merrier  glen  to  hoot  and  play. 
For  the  moon  is  veil'd  and  sleeping  now. 
Hie  accustom'd  nightingale  still  broods 
On  her  accustom'd  bough. 
But  she  is  mute;  for  her  fUse  male 
Has  fled  and  left  her  desolate. 


This  silent  spot  tradition  old 
Had  peopled  with  the  spectral  dead. 
For  the  roots  of  the  speaker's  hair  feh  cold 
.  And  stifl^  as  tHth  tremulous  lips  he  lold 
That  a  hellish  shape  at  midni^^  led 
The  ghost  of  a  youth  with  hcMuy  hair. 
And  sate  on  the  seat  beside  him  there. 
Till  a  naked  child  came  wandering  by. 
When  die  fiend  would  change  to  a  lady  &ir! 
A  fearful  tale!   The  truth  was  worse : 
For  here  a  sister  and  a  brother 
Had  solemnized  a  monstrous  curse, 
Meeting  in  this  fiur  solitude : 
For  beneath  yon  very  sky. 
Had  they  rsdgn'd  to  one  another 
Body  and  souL   The  multitude, 
Trackmg  them  to  the  secret  wood. 
Tore  limb  fhm  limb  their  innocent  dnld. 
And  stabb'd  and  trampled  on  its  mother; 
But  the  youth,  for  God's  most  ho!^  grace, 
A  priest  saved  to  bum  in  ibe  market-plaoe. 


Duly  at  evening  Helen  < 

To  this  lone  silent  spot. 

From  the  wrecks  of  a  tale  of  wilder  sonow 

So  much  sympathy  to  borrow 

As  soothed  her  own  dark  lot 

Duly  each  evening  bom  her  home. 

With  her  fair  child  would  Helen  come 

To  sit  upon  that  antique  seat. 

While  the  hues  of  day  were  pale ; 

And  the  bright  boy  beside  her  feel 

Now  lay,  lifting  at  intervals 

Hb  broad  blue  eyes  on  her; 

Now,  where  some  sudden  impulse  calif 

Following.    He  wos  a  gentle  boy 

And  in  all  gentle  sports  took  joy ; 

Oft  in  a  dry  leaf  for  a  boat. 

With  a  small  feather  for  a  sail. 

His  &ncy  on  that  spring  would  fkiat. 

If  some  inviflble  breexe  might  stir 

Its  marble  calm :  and  Helen  smiled 

Through  tears  of  awe  on  the  gay  child. 

To  think  that  a  boy  as  fiur  as  he. 

In  years  which  never  more  may  be. 

By  that  same  fount,  in  that  same  wood, 

"The  like  sweet  fancies  had  puisued ; 

And  diat  a  mother,  lost  like  her, 

Had  momnfblly  sate  watching  him. 

Tlien  all  the  scene  was  wont  to  swim 

Through  the  mist  of  a  burning  tear. 


For  many  months  had  Helen  known 
TiuM  scene ;  and  now  she  thither  tum'd 
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Her  fooMepi,  not  akiM. 
The  fiiend  wbote  Abebood  ihe  bed  monni'd, 
Sete  with  her  on  that  leet  of  ■tone. 
SUent  they  mte;  for  evening, 
And  the  power  its  glinptet  bring 
Had,  with  one  awfol  ■hadow,.quell'd 
The  paanon  of  their  grief    They  nte 
With  linked  hands,  for  unrepell'd 
Had  Helen  taken  Rooalind't. 
like  the  aatumn  wind,  when  it  unbinds 
The  tangled  locks  of  the  nightshade's  hair. 
Which  is  twined  in  the  sultry  summer  air 
Round  die  walls  of  an  outworn  sepulchre, 
Did  the  voice  of  Helen,  sad  and  sweet. 
And  the  sound  of  her  heart  that  ever  beat, 
As  with  sighs  and  words  she  breathed  on  ber. 
Unbind  the  knots  of  ber  friend's  despair, 
Till  her  thoughts  were  fiee  to  float  and  flow ; 
And  from  her  laboring  bosom  now, 
Like  the  bursting  of  a  prisoned  flame. 
The  voice  of  a  long-pent  sorrow  came. 


I  saw  the  dark  earth  fidl  upon 

The  coffin ;  and  I  saw  the  stone 

Laid  over  him  whom  this  cold  breast 

Had  pillow*d  to  his  nightly  rest ! 

Thou  knowest  not,  diou  canst  not  know 

My  agony.    Oh!  I  could  not  weep: 

The  sources  whence  such  blessings  flow 

Were  not  to  be  approach'd  by  me ! 

But  I  could  smile,  and  I  could  sleep, 

Though  with  a  self-accusing  heart 

In  morning's  light,  in  evening's  gloom, 

I  watch'd, — and  would  not  thence  depart^— 

My  husband's  unlamented  tomb. 

My  children  knew  their  sire  was  gone, 

But  .when  I  told  them,  "  he  is  dead,** 

They  laugh'd  aloud  in  frantic  glee, 

They  clapp'd  their  hands  and  leap'd  about. 

Answering  each  other's  ecstasy 

With  many  a  prank  and  merry  shout 

But  I  sate  silent  and  alone, 

Wrapp'd  in  the  mock  of  mourning  weed. 


They  laugh'd,  for  he  was  dead ;  but  I 
Sate  with  a  hard  and  tearless  eye, 
And  with  a  heart  which  would  deny 
The  secret  joy  it  could  not  quell. 
Low  muttering  o'er  his  k>thed  name ; 
Till  from  that  self^nieniion  came 
Remorse  where  sin  was  none ;  a  bell 
Which  in  pure  spirits  should  not  dwelL 


I  '11  tell  the  truth.  He  wsa  a  man 

Hard,  selfish,  loving  only  gold, 

Tet  full  of  guile :  his  pale  eyea  ran 

With  tear^  which  each  some  folsehood  told, 

And  ofl  his  smooth  and  bridled  tongue 

WouM  give  the  lie  to  his  flushing  cheeki 

He  was  a  coward  to  the  strong ; 

He  was  a  tyrant  to  die  weak. 

On  whom  his  vengeance  he  would  wreak : 

For  scorn,  whose  arrows  search  the  heart, 

FVom  many  a  stranger's  eye  would  dart. 


And  on  his  memoiy  ding,  and  follow 

His  soul  to  its  home  so  cold  and  holb^ 

He  was  a  tyrant  to  the  weak. 

And  we  were  such,  alas  the  day! 

Oft,  when  my  litde  ones  at  play. 

Were  in  youth's  natural  lightness  gay. 

Or  if  they  listen'd  to  some  tale 

Of  trsvellers,  or  of  foiiy-land,^ 

When  the  light  from  the  wood-fire's  dying  bmn 

Flash'd  on  their  foces, — if  they  heard 

Or  thought  they  heard  upon  the  stair 

His  footstep,  the  suspended  word 

Died  on  my  lips :  we  all  grew  pale ; 

The  babe  at  my  bosom  was  huih'd  with  te, 

If  it  thought  it  heard  its  father  near ; 

And  my  two  wild  boys  would  near  my  knee 

Clmg,  cow'd  and  cowering  fearfully. 


Ill  tell  the  truth:  I  loved  anodier. 

His  name  in  my  ear  was  ever  ringing. 

His  form  to  my  brain  was  ever  clinging ; 

Tet  if  some  stranger  breathed  that  name, 

My  lips  tum'd  white,  and  my  heart  beat  i 

My  nights  were  once  haunted  by  dreams 

My  days  were  dim  in  the  shadow  cast. 

By  the  memory  of  the  same ! 

D^y  and  night  day  and  night 

He  was  my  breath  and  life  and  lig^t. 

For  three  short  years,  which  soon  waie  part 

On  the  fourth,  my  gentle  mother 

Led  me  to  the  shrine,  to  be 

Ha  sworn  bride  eternally. 

And  now  we  stood  on  the  altaretair. 

When  my  fother  came  from  a  diitant  land. 

And  with  a  kwd  and  fearful  cry, 

Rush'd  between  us  suddenly. 

I  saw  the  stream  of  his  thin  gray  hair, 

I  saw  his  lean  aitd  lifled  hand. 

And  heard  his  words, — and  live !  O  God! 

Wherefore  do  I  live  f— «  Hold,  boM !" 

He  criedr-**  I  tell  thee  'tis  her  brother! 

Thy  mother,  boy,  beneadi  the  sod 

Of  yon  church-jrard  rests  in  her  shroud  so  eoU 

I  am  now  weak,  and  pale,  and  oki : 

We  were  once  decur  to  one  another, 

I  and  that  corpse !  Thou  art  our  chikl!'' 

Then  with  a  laugh  both  k»g  and  wild 

The  youth  upon  the  pavement  foil : 

They  found  him  dead !  All  kwk'd  on  ne. 

The  spasms  of  my  despair  to  see ; 

But  I  was  calm.    I  went  away; 

I  was  dammy-cold  like  day ! 

I  dkl  not  weep— I  did  not  speak ; 

But  day  by  day,  week  after  week. 

I  walk'd  about  like  a  corpse  alive! 

Ahtt !  svreet  friend,  you  must  believe 

Tbk  heart  is  stone— it  did  not  break. 


My  fitther  lived  a  little  while, 
But  all  mi|^t  see  that  he  was  dying, 
He  smiled  with  such  a  wofiil  smile ! 
When  he  was  in  the  church-yard  lyin($ 
Among  the  worms,  he  grew  quite  pojr. 
So  that  no  one  would  give  us  breai 
My  mother  kiok'd  at  me,  and  aaid 
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Paint  wofdi  of  olieer,  whieh  onlj  meant 

Thtt  the  oould  die  and  be  content ; 

So  I  went  ibith  from  the  aame  cluurclKloor 

To  another  husband's  bed. 

And  this  was  he  who  died  at  1ast» 

When  weeks  and  months  and  yean  had  past, 

niroagh  which  I  finnly  did  fulfil 

hfy  duties,  a  devoted  wife, 

With  the  stern  step  of  vanquish'd  wiU, 

Walking  beneath  the  night  of  life, 

Whose  hours  eztingnish'd,  like  sbw  rain 

Filling  for  ever,  pain  bjr  pain, 

The  vtTj  hope  of  death's  dear  rest ; 

Which,  since  the  heart  within  my  breast 

Of  natural  life  was  dispossest. 

Its  strange  sustainer  there  had  been. 


When  flowers  were  dead,  and  grass  was  green 

Upon  my  mother's  gmve, — that  mother 

Whom  to  outlive,  and  cheer,  and  make 

My  wan  eyes  glitter  for  her  sake. 

Was  my  vow'd  task,  the  single  care 

Which  once  gave  life  to  my  despair^ — 

When  she  was  a  thing  that  did  not  stir. 

And  the  crawling  worms  were  cradling  her 

To  a  sleep  more  deep  and  so  more  sweet 

Than  a  baby's  rock'd  on  its  nurse's  knee, 

I  lived ;  a  living  pulse  then  beat 

Beneath  my  heart  that  awaken'd  roe. 

What  was  this  pulse  so  warm  and  freet 

Alas!  I  knew  it  could  not  be 

My  own  dull  blood:  'twas  like  a  thought 

Of  liquid  love,  that  spread  and  wrought 

Under  my  bosom  and  in  my  brain. 

And  crept  with  the  blood  through  every  vein ; 

And  hour  by  hour,  day  after  day. 

The  wonder  could  not  charm  away. 

Bat  laid  in  sleep,  my  wakeful  pain. 

Until  I  knew  it  was  a  child. 

And  then  I  wept    For  long,  long  years 

These  froien  eyes  had  shed  no  tears : 

But  now — 'tv?as  the  season  fiiir  and  mild 

When  April  has  wept  itself  to  May : 

1  sate  throogh  the  sweet  sunny  day 

By  my  window  bower'd  round  with  leaves, 

And  down  my  cheeks  the  quick  tears  ran 

like  twinkling  rain^lrDps  fhun  the  eaves. 

When  warm  spring  showeiv  are  passing  o'er : 

0  Helen,  none  can  ever  tell 

The  ioy  it  was  to  weep  once  more! 


I  wept  to  think  how  hard  it  were 

To  kill  my  babe,  and  take  from  it 

Hie  sense  of  light,  and  the  warm  air, 

And  my  own  fond  and  tender  care. 

And  love  and  smiles ;  ere  I  knew  yet 

That  these  for  it  might,  as  for  me, 

Be  the  masks  of  a  grinning  mockery. 

And  haply,  I  would  dream,  'twere  sweet 

To  feed  it  from  my  fiuled  breast. 

Or  mark  my  own  heart's  restless  beat 

Rock  it  to  its  untroubled  rest. 

And  watch  the  growing  soul  beneath 

Dawn  m  &int  smiles;  and  hear  its  breath. 

Half  interrupted  by  calm  sighs. 


And  search  the  depdi  of  its  fair  eyes 

For  long  departed  memories! 

And  so  I  lived  till  that  sweet  load 

Wtti  lighten'd.    Darkly  forward  flow'd 

The  stream  of  jrears,  and  on  it  bore 

Two  shapes  of  gladness  to  my  sight ; 

Two  other  babes,  delightful  more 

In  my  lost  soul's  abandon'd  night. 

Than  their  own  country  ships  may  be 

Sailing  towards  wreck'd  marinen. 

Who  cling  to  the  rock  of  a  wintry  sea. 

For  each,  as  it  came,  brought  soothing  team 

And  a  loosening  warmth,  as  each  one  Ucy 

Sucking  the  sullen  milk  away 

About  my  frozen  heart,  did  f^y. 

And  wean'd  it,  oh  how  painfuUy!-^ 

As  they  themselves  were  wean'd  each  oiit» 

From  that  sweet  food, — even  from  the  thirst 

Of  death,  and  nothingness,  and  rest. 

Strange  inmate  of  a  Bving  breast ! 

Which  all  that  I  had  undergone 

Of  grief  and  shame,  since  she,  who  first 

The  gates  of  that  dark  refuge  closed. 

Came  to  my  sight,  and  almost  burst 

The  seal  of  that  Lethean  spring ; 

But  these  fair  shadows  interposed : 

For  all  delights  are  shadows  now! 

And  from  my  brain  to  my  dull  brow 

The  heavy  tears  gather  and  flow : 

I  cannot  speak — Oh  let  me  weep! 

The  tears  which  fell  from  her  wan  eyes 
Glimmer'd  among  the  moonlight  dew ; 
Her  deep  hard  sobs  and  heavy  sighs 
Their  echoes  in  the  darkness  threw. 
When  she  grew  calm,  she  thus  did  keep 
The  tenor  of  her  tale . — 


He  died, 
I  know  not  how.    He  was  not  old. 
If  age  be  number'd  by  its  years; 
But  he  was  bow'd  and  bent  with  fears^ 
Pale  with  the  quenchless  thirst  of  gold. 
Which,  like  fierce  fever,  left  him  weak ,  ' 
And  his  strait  lip  and  bloated  cheek 
Were  warp'd  in  spasms  by  hollow  sneers. 
And  selfish  cares  with  barren  plow. 
Not  age,  had  lined  his  narrow  brow. 
And  foul  and  cruel  thoughts,  which  feed 
Upon  the  withering  life  within, 
like  vipers  on  some  poisonous  weed. 
Whether  his  ill  were  death  or  sin 
None  knew,  until  he  died  indeed. 
And  then  men  own'd  they  were  the  sama. 

Seven  days  within  my  chamber  lay 
That  corse,  and  my  babes  made  holiday : 
At  hut,  I  told  them  what  is  death : 
The  eldest,  with  a  kind  of  shame. 
Came  to  my  knees  with  silent  breath, 
Aixi  sate  awe-stricken  at  my  feet  i 
And  soon  the  others  left  their  play. 
And  sate  there  too.    It  is  unmeet 
To  shed  on  the  brief  flower  of  youth 
The  withering  knowledge  of  the  grave , 
From  me  remone  then  wrung  that  truth 
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I  oonld  ndC  tear  0ie  jof  wUdi  gttt6 
Too  just  a  mponae  to  bhM  own. 
In  vain.   I  daf«d  twt  feign  a  groan ; 
And  in  their  artl«M  looks  I  iaw, 
Between  the  iBiffi»  of  fear  and  awe, 
That  my  own  thought  wai  thein;  and  tfaef 
£xpie«'d  it  not  fai  worda,  but  nid. 
Each  in  its  heart,  how  every  day 
Will  paM  in  hapfpy  work  and  play. 
Now  he  if  dead  and  gone  away. 


AfVer  the  fbneral  all  oar  kin 
AMerobled,  and  the  wUl  wai  read. 
My  fiiend,  I  tell  thee,  even  the  dead 
Have  ftrength,  their  putrid  ahroudt  within. 
To  blast  add  torture.    Those  who  live 
Stin  fear  the  living,  but  a  coise 
Is  merciless,  and  power  doth  give 
To  such  pale  tyrants  half  the  spoil 
He  rends  from  those  who  groan  and  toil. 
Because  they  blush  not  with  remorse 
Among  their  crawling  worms.    Behold, 
I  have  no  child !  my  tale  grows  old 
With  grieC  and  staggers :  let  it  reach 
The  limits  of  my  feeble  speech. 
And  languidly  at  length  recline 
On  the  brink  of  its  own  grave  and  mine. 


Thou  knowest  what  a  thing  is  Poverty 

Among  the  frUen  on  evil  days : 

Tis  Crime,  and  Fear,  and  Infemy, 

And  houseless  Want  in  fiocen  ways 

Wandering  ungarmented,  and  Pain, 

And,  wone  than  all,  that  inward  stam 

Foul  Sell^xHitempt,  which  drowns  in  sneen 

Youth's  starlight  smUe,  and  makes  its  tears 

First  like  hot  gall,  then  dry  for  ever . 

And  well  thou  knowest  a  mother  never 

Could  doom  her  children  to  this  ill 

And  well  he  knew  the  same.    The  will 

Imported,  that  if  e'er  again 

I  sought  my  children  to  behold, 

Or  in  ray  birth-place  did  remain 

Beyond  three  days,  whose  hours  were  told. 

They  should  inherit  naught :  and  he. 

To  whom  next  came  their  patrimony, 

A  sallow  lawyer,  cruel  and  cold, 

Aye  watch'd  me,  as  the  will  was  read. 

With  eyes  askance,  which  sought  to  see 

The  secrets  of  my  agony ; 

And  with  close  lips  and  anxious  brow 

Stood  canvassing  still  to  and  fro 

The  chance  of  my  resolve,  and  aU 

The  dead  man's  caution  just  did  call; 

For  in  that  killing  lie  'twas  said — 

**  She  is  adulterous,  and  doth  hold 

In  secret  that  the  Christian  creed 

Is  fiilse,  and  therefore  is  much  need 

That  I  should  have  a  care  to  save 

My  children  from  eternal  fire." 

Friend,  he  was  shelter'd  by  the  grave. 

And  therefore  dared  to  be  a  liar ! 

In  truth,  the  Indian  on  the  pyre 

Of  her^lead  husband,  half  consumed. 

As  wen  might  there  be  &lse,  as  I 

To  those  abhorr'd  embraces  doom'd» 


Far  wone  ikaa  iie^  Wef  agony* 

As  to  the  ChratiaB  creed,  if  true 

Or  fidse,  I  ntnrw  qoa^ioo'd  H: 

I  took  it  as  the  vulgar  do  : 

Nor  my  vext  mmi  bad  leiaofe  yet 

To  doubl  the  thingi  nen  say,  or  dmm 

That  they  are  odiar  than  they  aaeoL 

All  present  who  those  crimes  did  haaf  , 
In  feign'd  or  actoal  scorn  and  fear. 
Men,  women,  children,  afamk  away. 
Whispering  with  selPeootented  pnde. 
Which  half  suspects  its  own  base  Ua. 
I  spoke  to  none,  nor  did  abide. 
But  silently  I  went  my  way. 
Nor  noticed  I  where  joyously 
Sate  my  two  younger  babes  at  play. 
In  the  court^yiEund  through  whidi  I  past 
But  went  with  footsteps  firm  and  ftsf 
Till  I  came  to  the  brink  of  the  ocean 
And  there,  a  woman  with  gray  hairs, 
Who  had  my  mother's  servant  been. 
Kneeling,  with  many  tears  and  prayen. 
Made  me  accept  a  parse  of  goM, 
Half  of  the  eaniings  she  had  kept 
To  refuge  her  Wh«i  weak  and  old. 


With  woe,  which  never  sleeps  or  slepc» 

I  wander  now.    'TIS  a  vain  thoogfal— 

But  on  yon  alp,  whose  snowy  bead 

'Mid  the  azure  air  is  islanded 

(We  see  it  o'er  the  flood  of  efood. 

Which  sunrise  from  its  eastern  cavea 

Drives,  wrinkling  into  golden  wavea, 

Hung  with  its  precipices  prood. 

From  that  grsy  stone  where  fint  we  meO, 

There,  now  who  knows  the  deed  feel  nang&tf 

Should  be  my  grave ;  for  he  who  yet 

Is  my  soul's  soul,  once  said :  **  Twere  sweet 

'Mid  stars  and  lightnings  to  abide. 

And  winds  and  lulling  snows,  that  beat 

With  their  soft  flakes  the  mountain  wide. 

When  weary  meteor  lamps  repose. 

And  languid  storms  their  pinions  dose: 

And  all  things  strong  and  bright  and  pore. 

And  ever-dnring,  aye  eiidare : 

Who  knows,  if  one  were  buried  diefa. 

But  these  things  might  our  spirits  make. 

Amid  the  all-surrounding  air. 

Their  own  eternity  partake  T 

Tien  'twas  a  wild  and  playfiil  saying 

At  which  I  laugh'd  or  seem'd  to  lan^ : 

They  were  his  words :  noW  heed  my  pnyUV 

And  let  them  be  my  epitaph. 

Thy  memory  for  a  term  may  be 

My  monument    Wilt  remember  me  f 

I  know  thou  wilt,  and  canst  forgive 

Whilst  in  this  erring  worid  to  live 

My  soul  disdain'd  not,  that  I  thought 

Its  Ijring  forms  were  worthy  au^t. 

And  much  less  thee. 


O  speak  not  sob 
Bat  come  to  me  and  pour  thy  woe 
Into  diis  heart,  fiill  though  it  be, 
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Aye  overflowing  with  in  ovm : 

I  thought  that  grief  had  ■evai'd  me 

From  all  beside  who  weep  and  groan ; 

Iti  likene«  upon  earth  to  be. 

In  exprev  image ;  bot  thou  art 

More  wretched.    Sweet !  we  will  not  part 

HenoefiNTth,  if  death  be  not  dtvinon ; 

If  so,  the  dead  feel  no  contrition. 

Bat  wilt  thou  hear,  since  last  we  parted 

All  that  has  left  me  broken-hearted  ? 

EOSALINn. 

Yes,  speak.    The  ftintest  stars  are  scarcely  tbom 
Of  their  thin  beams  by  that  delusive  mom 
Which  sinks  again  in  darkness,  like  the  light 
Of  eariy  love,  soon  lost  in  total  night 


Alas!  Italian  winds  are  mild, 

Bot  my  boeora  is  cold — wintry  cold — 

When  the  warm  air  weaves,  among  the  fresh  leaves. 

Soft  music,  my  poor  brain  is  wild. 

And  I  am  weak  like  a  nunling  child, 

Though  my  soul  with  grief  is  gray  and  old. 


Weep  not  at  diine  own  words,  tho*  diey  must  make 
Meweepw    What  is  thy  tale  f 


HKLIN. 

I  fear  'twiU 
Thy  gentle  heart  with  tears.    Thou  well 
Rememberest  when  we  met  no  more, 
And,  though  I  dwelt  with  Lionel^ 
That  firiendlese  caution  pierced  roe  sore 
^ith  grief;  a  wound  my  spirit  bore 
Indignantly,  but  when  he  died 
With  him  lay  dead  both  hope  and  pride. 

Alas!  all  hope  is  buried  now. 
Bat  then  men  dream'd  the  aged  earth 
Was  laboring  in  that  mighty  birth. 
Which  many  a  poet  and  a  sage 
Has  aye  Ibfeeeen — the  happy  age 
When  truth  and  kive  shall  dwell  below 
Among  the  works  and  ways  of  men ; 
Which  on  this  worki  not  power  but  will 
Even  now  is  wanting  to  fulfil. 

Among  mankind  what  thenee  befell 
Of  strife,  how  vain,  is  known  too  well ; 
When  liberty's  dear  paan  fell 
'Mid  murderous  howls.    To  Lionel, 
Hwugh  of  great  wealth  and  lineage  high, 
Yet  through  those  dungeon  walls  there  came 
Thy  thrilling  light,  O  Liberty! 
And  as  the  meteor's  midnight  flame 
Startles  the  dreamer,  sunlike  truth 
Flash'd  on  his  viakmary  youth. 
And  fiird  him,  not  with  love,  but  ftith. 
And  hope,  and  courage  mute  in  death ; 
For  love  and  lifb  in  him  were  twins. 
Bom  at  one  birth :  in  every  other 
Fint  life  then  love  its  course  begins, 
Though  they  be  chiMren  of  one  mother; 
And  so  throogh  this  dark  world  (hey  fleet 
Divided,^  till  in  death  they  me«t : 
3  A 


But  he  loved  aH  things  ev^r.    Then 

He  pass'd  amid  the  s^fe  ef  mefi. 

And  stood  at  the  throne  of  armed  power 

Pleading  for  a  world  of  woe  : 

Secure  as  one  on  a  rock-bnilt  tower 

O'er  the  vrrecks  which  the  surge  tndls  tb  and  06, 

'Mid  the  passions  wild  of  human-kind 

He  stood,  like  a  spirit  calming  them ; 

("or,  it  was  said,  his  words  couM  bind 

Like  music  the  lull'd  crowd,  and  atem 

That  torrent  of  unquiet  dream 

Which  mortals  truth  and  reason  deem. 

But  is  revenge  and  fear,  and  pride. 

Joyous  he  was;  and  hope  and  peace 

On  all  who  heard  him  did  abide. 

Raining  like  dew  from  lus  sweet  talk. 

As  where  the  evening  star  may  walk 

Along  the  brink  of  the  gloomy  seas, 

liquid  mists  of  splendor  quiver. 


His  very  gestures  touch'd  to  tears 

The  unpersuaded  tyrant,  never 

So  moved  before :  his  presence  stv 

The  torturers  with  their  victim's  pain, 

And  none  knew  how ;  and  through  their  aani 

The  subtle  witchcraft  of  hia  tongue 

Unlocked  the  hearts  of  thoee  who  keep 

Gold,  the  world's  bond  of  alavery. 

Men  wonder'd,  and  aome  sneer'd  to  aee 

One  aow  what  he  could  never  reap : 

For  he  ia  rich,  they  said,  and  young. 

And  might  drink  from  the  deptha  of  luxury. 

If  he  seeks  fame,  fame  never  crown'd 

The  champion  of  a  trampled  creed  : 

If  he  seeks  power,  power  is  enthroned 

'Mid  ancient  rights  and  wrongs,  to  feed 

Which  hungry  wolves  with  proise  and  spoil 

Those  who  ^ouM  sit  near  power  muat  toil; 

And  aucb,  there  aitting,  all  may  see. 

What  aeeka  he  ?  All  that  others  aeek 

He  casts  away,  like  a  vile  weed 

Which  the  aea  raata  unretumingfy. 

That  poor  and  hungry  men  should  break 

The  laws  which  wreak  them  toil  and  sooni. 

We  understand ;  but  Lionel 

We  know  is  rich  and  nobly  bom. 


So  wonder'd  they ;  yet  all  men  loved 
Young  Lionel,  though  few  approved ; 
All  but  the  priests,  whose  hatred  fell 
Like  the  unseen  blight  of  a  smiling  day. 
The  withering  honey-dew,  which  cling* 
Under  the  bright  green  buds  of  May, 
Whilst  they  unfbid  their  emerald  winga : 
For  he  made  verses  wild  and  qurf>r 
Qn  the  strange  creeds  priests  hold  so  dear. 
Because  they  bring  them  land  and  gold. 
Of  devils  and  saints  and  aH  such  gear. 
He  made  tales  which  whoso  heard  or  read 
Would  laugh  till  he  were  almost  dead. 
So  thia  grew  a  proverb :  **  Don't  get  old 
Till  Lionel'a  *  banquet  in  hell'  you  hear, 
And  then  yon  will  laugh  yourself  young 
So  the  prieata  hated  him,  and  he 
Aepaki  their  hate  With  cheerful  glea. 
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Ah,  raulet  and  joyance  quickly  died, 

For  public  hope  grow  pale  and  dim 

In  an  alter'd  time  and  tide. 

And  In  itt  wasting  wither'd  him. 

As  a  summer  flower  that  blows  too  soon 

Droops  in  the  smile  of  the  waning  moon. 

When  it  scatters  through  an  April  night 

The  firoxen  dews  of  wrinkling  blight. 

None  now  hoped  more.    Gray  Power  was  seated 

Safely  on  her  ancestral  throne; 

And  Faith,  the  Python,  undefeated. 

Even  to  its  blood-stain'd  steps  dragg'd  oa 

Her  ibul  and  wounded  train,  and  men 

Were  trampled  and  deceived  again. 

And  words  and  shows  again  could  bind 

The  wailing  tribes  of  human-kind 

In  scorn  and  famine.    Fire  and  blood 

Raged  round  the  raging  multitude, 

To  fields  remote  by  tyrants  sent 

To  be  the  scorned  instrument 

With  which  ihey  drag  from  mines  of  gore 

The  chains  their  slaves  yet  ever  wore ; 

Aixi  in  the  streets  men  met  each  other. 

And  by  old  altars  and  in  halls. 

And  smiled  again  at  festivals. 

But  each  man  found  in  his  heart's  brother 

Cold  cheer;  for  all,  though  half  deceived. 

The  outworn  creeds  again  believed, 

And  the  same  round  anew  began. 

Which  the  weary  world  yet  ever  ran. 


Many  then  wept,  not  tears,  but  gall 

Within  their  hearts,  like  drops  which  fall 

Wasting  the  fountain-stone  away. 

And  in  that  dark  and  evil  day 

Did  all  desires  and  thoughts,  that  claim 

Men*s  care — ambition,  friendship,  fame, 

Love,  hope,  though  hope  was  now  despair — 

Indue  the  colon  of  this  change, 

As  from  the  all-surrounding  air 

The  earth  takes  hues  obscure  and  strange. 

When  stoim  and  earthquake  linger  there. 


And  so,  my  fKend,  it  then  befell 
To  many,  most  to  Lionel, 
Whose  hope  was  like  the  life  of  youth 
Within  him,  and  when  dead,  became 
A  spirit  of  unresting  flame, 
Which  goaded  him  in  his  distress 
Over  the  world's  vast  wilderness. 
Three  jrean  he  left  his  native  land, 
And  on  the  fourth,  when  he  retum'd, 
None  knew  him :  he  was  stricken  deep 
MTith  some  disease  of  mind,  and  tum*d 
Into  aught  unlike  Lionel. 
On  him,  on  whom,  did  he  pause  in  deep, 
Serenest  smiles  were  wont  to  keep, 
And,  did  he  wake,  a  winged  band 
Of  bright  persuasions,  which  had  fed 
On  his  sweet  lips  and  liquid  eyes. 
Kepi  their  swift  pinions  half  outspreads 
To  do  on  men  his  least  command ; 
On  him,  whom  once  'twas  paradiao 
Even  to  behold,  now  miseiy  lay: 
In  hii  own  heart  'twas  merciless, 


To  all  things  else  none  may  eipiesi 
Its  innocence  and  tenderness. 

Twas  said  that  he  had  refuge  soaglil 
In  love  from  his  unquiet  thought 
In  distant  Unds,  and  been  deceived 
By  some  stmnge  show ;  for  there  wen 
Blotted  with  teats  as  those  relieved 
By  their  own  words  are  wont  to  do, 
llieae  mournful  veiaes  on  the  groond. 
By  all  who  read  them  bkKted  too. 


*How  am  I  changed !  my  hopes  were  once  likt  firs 
I  loved,  and  1  believed  that  Ufe  was  love. 
How  am  I  lost !  on  wings  of  swift  desire 
Among  Heaven's  winds  my  spirit  once  did  move 
I  slept,  and  silver  dreams  did  aye  inspire 
My  liquid  sleep.    I  woke,  and  did  approve 
AU  nature  to  my  heart,  and  thought  to  make 
A  paradise  of  earth  for  one  sweet  sake. 

**  I  love,  but  I  believe  in  love  no  more : 
I  feel  desire,  but  hope  not    O.  from  sleep 
Most  vainly  must  my  weary  brain  implore 
Its  long-lost  flattery  now.    I  wake  to  weep. 
And  sit  through  the  long  day  gnawing  the  core 
Of  my  bitter  heart,  and,  Uke  a  miser,  keep, 
Since  none  in  what  I  feel  take  pain  or  ploasurs 
To  my  own  soul  its  self^xmsuming  treasure." 

He  dwelt  beside  me  near  the  sea ; 
And  oft  in  evening  did  we  meeu 
When  the  waves,  beneath  the  starlight,  flee 
O'er  the  yellow  sands  with  silver  feet. 
And  talk'd.    Our  talk  was  sad  and  sweet, 
Till  slowly  from  his  mien  there  paas'd 
The  desolation  which  it  spoke ; 
And  smiles. — as  when  the  lighming's  blast 
Has  parch'd  some  Heaven-delighting  oak. 
The  next  spring  shows  leaves  pale  and  lare^ 
But  like  flowers  delicate  and  fiiir. 
On  its  rent  boughs,— again  array'd 
His  countenance  in  tender  light: 
His  words  grew  subtle  fire,  which  made 
The  air  his  heareis  breathed  delight : 
Hb  motions.  Kke  the  winds,  were  free. 
Which  bend  the  bright  grass  graceful]^. 
Then  fade  away  in  circlets  fiunt: 
And  winged  Hope,  on  which  upborne 
His  soul  seem*d  hovering  in  his  eyea. 
Like  some  bright  spirit  newly-bom 
Floating  amid  the  sunny  skies. 
Sprang  forth  from  his  rent  heart  anew. 
Tet  o'er  his  talk,  and  looks,  and  mien. 
Tempering  their  loveliness  too  keen, 
Psst  woe  its  shadow  backward  threw. 
Till  like  an  exhalation,  spread 
From  flowers  half  drunk  with  evening  dew. 
They  did  become  infectious :  sweet 
And  subtle  mistB  of  sense  and  thoogfat; 
Which  vrrapt  us  soon,  whan  we  might  meei 
Almost  frum  our  own  looks  and  au^t 
The  wide  world  holds.    And  so,  hia  mind 
Was  heal'd,  while  mine  grew  sick  with  6ar  * 
For  ever  now  his  health  declined, 
like  some  fbil  bark  whieh  cannot  bear 
Tlie  impulse  of  an  aUer'd  wind, 
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Though  proiperoui ;  tnd  my  h«ait  gnsw  full 

'Mid  in  new  joy  of  a  new  care : 

For  hit  cheek  become,  not  pale,  but  iair, 

As  roi»o*enhadow'd  lilies  are ; 

And  so(m  his  deep  and  sunny  hair, 

Id  this  alone  less  beautiful, 

hke  grass  in  tombs  grew  wild  and  rare. 

Hie  blood  in  his  translucent  veins 

Beat,  not  like  animal  life,  but  love 

Seem'd  now  its  sullen  springs  to  move. 

When  life  had  fiul*d,  and  all  its  pains; 

And  sudden  sleep  would  seize  him  oft 

Like  death,  so  calm,  but  that  a  tear. 

His  pointed  eye-lashes  between, 

Wotild  gather  in  the  light  serene 

Of  smiles,  whose  lustre  bright  and  soft 

Beneath  lay  undulating  there. 

His  breath  was  like  inconstant  flame. 

As  eagerly  it  went  and  came ; 

And  I  hung  o*er  him  in  his  sleep. 

Till,  like  an  image  in  the  lake 

Which  rains  disturb,  my  tears  would  break 

The  shadow  of  that  slumper  deep ; 

Then  he  would  bid  me  not  to  weep. 

And  say  with  flattery  fidse,  yet  sweet. 

That  death  and  he  could  never  meet. 

If  I  wottM  never  part  with  him. 

And  so  we  loved,  and  did  unite 

All  that  in  us  was  yet  divided : 

For  when  he  said,  that  many  a  rite. 

By  men  to  bind  but  once  provided, 

Qmld  not  be  shared  by  him  and  roe, 

Or  they  would  kill  him  in  their  glee, 

I  shudder'd,  and  then  laughing  said, 

**  We  will  have  rites  our  faith  to  bind, 

But  our  church  shall  be  the  starry  night. 

Our  altar  the  gratiy  earth  outspread, 

And  our  priest  the  muttering  wind.'* 

Twaa  sunset  as  I  spoke :  one  star 

Had  scarce  burst  forth,  when  lium  afiur 

The  ministers  of  misrule  sent. 

Seized  upon  Lionel,  and  bore 

His  chained  limbs  ta  a  dreary  tower, 

In  the  midst  of  a  city  vast  and  wide. 

For  he,  they  said,  from  his  mind  had  bant 

Againat  their  gods  keen  blasphemy. 

For  which,  though  his  soul  must  roasted  be 

In  hell's  red  lakes  immortally. 

Yet  even  on  earth  must  he  abide 

The  vengeance  of  their  slaves— a  trial, 

I  think,  men  call  it    What  avail 

Are  prayers  and  tears,  which  chase  denial 

From  the  fierce  savage,  nursed  in  hate  ? 

What  the  knit  soul  that  pleading  and  pale 

Makea  wan  the  quivering  cheek,  which  late 

It  painted  with  its  own  delight  7 

We  were  divided.     As  I  could, 

I  atill'd  the  tingling  of  my  blood. 

And  Ibllow'd  him  in  their  despite. 

As  a  widow  follows,  pale  and  wild, 

llie  nnuderers  and  corse  of  her  only  child ; 

And  when  we  came  to  the  prison  door. 

And  I  pmy*d  to  share  his  dungeon  floor 

With  prayers  that  rarely  have  been  spuni*d* 

Aivl  when  men  drove  me  forth,  and  I 


Stared  with  Uank  frenzy  on  the  sky^ 

A  farewell  look  of  love  he  tum*d. 

Half  calming  me ;  then  gazed  awhile. 

As  if  through  that  black  and  massy  pile. 

And  through  the  crowd  around  him  there» 

And  through  the  dense  and  murky  air. 

And  the  throng'd  streets,  he  did  espy 

What  poets  know  and  prophesy ; 

And  said,  with  voice  that  made  them  shiver 

And  clung  like  music  in  my  brain» 

Aixi  which  the  mute  walls  spoke  again 

Prolonging  it  with  deepen'd  strain — 

**  Fear  dU  the  tyrants  shall  rule  for  ever. 

Or  the  priests  of  the  bloody  faith ; 

They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  mighty  river. 

Whose  \%-aves  ihey  have  tainted  with  death : 

It  is  fed  from  the  depths  of  a  thousand  dells. 

Around  them  it  foams,  and  rages,  and  swells. 

And  their  swords  and  their  sceptres  I  floating  see;. 

Like  wrecks  in  the  surge  of  eternity/* 

I  dwelt  beside  the  prison-gate. 
And  the  strange  crowd  that  out  and  in 
Pkss'd,  some,  no  doubt,  with  mine  own  fate. 
Might  have  fretted  me  with  its  ceaseless  din. 
But  the  fever  of  care  was  louder  within. 
Soon,  but.too  late,  in  penitence 
Or  fear,  his  foes  released  him  thence : 
I  saw  his  thin  and  languid  form. 
As  leaning  on  the  jailer's  arm. 
Whose  hardened  eyes  grew  moist  the  while, 
To  meet  his  mute  and  faded  smile. 
And  bear  his  words  of  kind  farewell. 
He  totter'd  forth  from  his  damp  cell. 
Many  had  never  wept  before. 
From  whom  fast  tears  then  gush'd  and  fell  t 
Many  will  relent  no  more, 
Who  sobb*d  like  infants  then  ;  ay,  all 
Who  thronged  the  prison's  stony  hall. 
The  rulers  or  the  slaves  of  law. 
Felt  with  a  new  surprise  and  awe 
That  they  were  human,  till  strong  shame- 
Made  them  again  become  the  same. 
The  prison  blood-hounds,  huge  and  grim,. 
From  human  looks  the  infection  caught. 
And  fondly  crouch'd  and  fawn'd  on  him ;. 
And  men  have  heard  the  prisoners  say. 
Who  in  their  rotting  dungeons  lay. 
That  from  that  hour,  throughout  one  day,. 
The  fierce  despair  and  hate  which  kept 
Their  trampled  boeoms  almost  slept : 
When,  like  twin  vultures,  they  hung  feeding 
On  each  heart's  wound,  wide  torn  and  bleeding; 
Because  their  jailers*  rule,  they  thought. 
Grew  merciful,  like  a  parent's  sway. 

I  know  not  how,  but  we  were  fteer 

And  Lionel  sate  alone  with  me. 

As  the  carriage  drove  thiough  the  screeti  apace ; 

And  we  look'd  upon  each  other's  face ; 

And  the  bkiod  in  our  fingers  intertwined 

Ran  like  the  thoughts  of  a  single  mind. 

As  the  swift  emotions  went  and  came 

Through  the  veins  of  each  united  frame. 

So  through  the  long  lone  streets  we  past 

Of  the  millioo-peopled  dly  vast ; 
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Which  ii  that  desert,  where  each  one 

Seeks  his  matb  yet  is  akme, 

Beloved  and  aought  and  moum'd  of  none ; 

Until  the  clear  blue  sky  was  seen, 

And  the  grassy  meadows  bright  and  green. 

And  then  I  sunk  in  his  embrace, 

Inclosing  there  a  mighty  space 

Of  love :  and  so  we  travell'd  on 

By  woods,  and  fields  of  yellow  flowera, 

And  towns,  and  villages,  and  towers. 

Day  after  day  of  happy  hours. 

It  was  the  azure  time  of  June, 

When  the  skies  are  deep  in  the  stainless  noon. 

And  the  warm  and  fitful  breezes  shake 

The  fresh  green  leaves  of  the  hedge-row  brier, 

And  there  were  odors  then  to  make 

The  very  breath  we  did  respire 

A  liquid  element,  whereon 

Oar  spirits,  like  delighted  things 

That  walk  the  air  on  subtle  wings. 

Floated  and  mingled  far  away, 

'Mid  the  warm  winds  of  the  sunny  day. 

And  when  the  evening  star  came  forth 

Above  the  curve  of  the  new-bent  moon, 

And  light  and  sound  ebb'd  from  the  eardi, 

Like  the  tide  of  the  full  and  weary  sea 

To  the  depths  of  its  own  tranquillity, 

Our  natures  to  its  own  repose 

Did  the  earth's  breathlesB  sleep  attune : 

Like  flowers,  which  on  each  other  close 

Their  languid  leaves  when  daylight's  gone, 

We  lay,  till  new  emotions  came. 

Which  seem'd  to  make  each  mortal  frame 

One  soul  of  interwoven  flame, 

A  life  in  life,  a  second  birth 

In  worlds  diviner  far  than  earth. 

Which,  tike  two  strains  of  harmony 

That  mingle  in  the  silent  sky. 

Then  slowly  disunite,  past  by 

And  led  the  tenderness  of  tears, 

A  soft  oblivion  of  all  fears, 

A  sweet  sleep :  so  we  travelled  on 

TUl  we  came  to  the  home  of  Lionel, 

Among  the  mountains  wild  and  lone, 

Beside  the  hoary  western  sea. 

Which  near  the  verge  of  the  echoing  shore 

The  massy  forest  shadow'd  o'er. 

The  ancient  steward,  with  hair  all  hoar. 

As  we  alighted,  wept  to  see 

His  master  changed  so  fearfully ; 

And  the  old  man's  sobs  did  waiken  me 

From  my  dream  of  unremaining  gladness ; 

The  truth  flash'd  o'er  me  like  quick  madness 

When  I  look'd,  and  saw  that  there  was  death 

Od  Lionel :  yet  day  by  day 

'He  tived,  till  fear  grew  hope  and  ftith. 

And  in  my  soul  I  dared  to  say. 

Nothing  so  bright  can  pass  away : 

Death  is  dark,  and  foul,  and  dull. 

But  he  is— O  how  beautiful ! 

T^t  day  by  day  he  grew  more  weak. 

And  his  sweet  voice,  when  he  might  speak. 

Which  ne'er  was  loud,  became  more  low ; 

And  the  light  which  flarii'd  diroogh  his  wtxen 

cheek 
Graw  fiunt,  m  the  roM-like  hues  which  flow 


From  sunset  o'er  the  Alpine  snow: 

And  death  seem'd  not  like  death  in  him. 

For  the  spirit  of  life  o'er  every  limb 

linger'd,  a  mist  of  sense  and  thought 

When  the  summer  wind  faint  odois  broag^i 

From  mountain  flowers,  even  as  it  pass'd 

His  cheek  would  change,  as  the  noonday  ssa 

Which  the  dying  breeze  swept  fitfully. 

If  but  a  cloud  the  sky  o'ercast, 

You  might  see  his  color  come  and  go, 

And  the  soflest  strain  of  music  made 

Sweet  smiles,  yet  sad,  arise  and  fade 

Amid  the  dew  of  his  tender  eyes: 

And  the  breath,  with  intermitting  flow. 

Made  his  pale  lips  quiver  and  port. 

You  might  hear  the  beatings  of  his  heart. 

Quick,  but  not  strong ;  ond  with  my  tresses 

When  ofl  he  playfully  would  bind 

In  the  bovvers  of  nio^  lonelinesses 

His  neck,  and  win  nie  so  to  mingle 

In  the  sweet  depth  of  woven  caresses, 

And  our  fuint  lirahs  were  intertwined, 

Alas !  the  unquiet  life  did  tingle 

From  mine  own  heart  through  every  rein. 

Like  a  captive  in  dreams  of  liberty, 

Who  beats  the  walls  of  his  stony  celL 

But  his,  it  seem'd  alreody  free. 

Like  the  shadow  of  fire  surrounding  me ! 

On  my  faint  eyes  and  limbs  did  dwell 

That  spirit  as  it  pass'd,  till  soon. 

As  a  frail  cloud  wandering  o'er  the  moon. 

Beneath  its  light  invisible. 

Is  seen  when  it  folds  its  gray  wings  again 

To  alight  on  midnight's  dusky  plain, 

I  lived  and  saw,  and  the  gearing  soul 

Pass'd  from  beneath  that  strong  control. 

And  I  fell  on  a  life  which  was  sick  with  fitf 

Of  all  the  woe  that  now  I  bear. 


Amid  a  bloomless  myrtle  wood. 
On  a  green  and  sea-girt  fnomontory, 
Not  far  from  where  we  dwelt,  there  itood 
In  record  of  a  sweet  sad  story. 
An  altar  and  a  temple  bright 
Circled  by  steps,  and  o'er  the  gate 
Was  sculptured,  "To  Fidelity ;" 
And  in  the  shrine  an  image  sate. 
All  veil'd :  but  there  was  seen  the  light 
Of  smiles,  which  faintly  could  express 
A  mingled  pain  and  tendemesa 
Through  that  ethereal  drapery. 
The  left  hand  held  the  head,  the  rights 
Be3rond  the  veil,  beneath  the  skin, 
You  might  see  the  nerves  quivering  within— 
Was  forcmg  the  point  of  a  barbed  dart 
Into  its  side-convulsing  heart 
An  unskill'd  hand,  yet  one  inform'd 
With  genius,  had  the  marble  warm'd 
With  that  pathetic  life.    This  tale 
It  told :  A  dog  had  fh>m  the  sea. 
When  the  tide  was  raging  fearfully, 
Dragg'd  Lionel's  mother,  weak  and  pale. 
Then  died  beside  her  on  the  sand, 
And  iftie  that  temple  thence  had  plannM : 
But  it  was  Lionel's  own  hand 
Had  wrought  the  image.    Each  o«w  mooi 
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That  ladj  did,  in  thii  koe  ftne. 

Th0  rite*  of  a  religion  iweet, 

Whose  god  was  in  her  heart  and  brain : 

The  ■easoQfl'  loveliett  floweii  were  ttrewn 

On  the  marble  6oor  beneath  her  feet, 

And  the  brought  crowns  of  tea-buds  white. 

Whose  odor  is  so  tweet  and  fsint. 

And  weeds,  like  branching  chrysolite, 

Woven  in  devices  fine  and  quaint. 

And  tears  from  her  brown  eyes  did  stain 

The  altar :  need  but  look  upon 

That  dying  statoe,  &ir  and  wan, 

If  tean  should  ceese,  to  weep  again : 

And  rare  Arabian  odora  came, 

Through  the  myrtle  copses  steaming  thence 

From  the  hissing  frankincente, 

Whose  smoke,  wool-white  as  ocean  ibam. 

Hung  in  dense  flocks  beneath  the  dome. 

That  ivory  dome,  whose  azure  night 

With  golden  stars,  like  heaven,  was  bright 

O'er  the  split  cedan*  pointed  flame : 

And  the  lad]r*t  harp  would  kindle  there 

The  melody  of  an  old  air. 

Softer  than  sleep;  the  villagers 

Mixt  their  religion  op  with  hers, 

And  as  they  lisien'd  round,  shed  tears. 


One  eve  he  led  me  to  this  fane : 
Daylight  on  its  last  purple  cloud 
Was  lingering  gray,  and  soon  her  strain 
The  nightingale  began ;  now  loud, 
Climbing  in  circles  ihe  windleai  tky, 
Now  dying  music ;  suddenly 
T  is  scattered  in  a  thousand  notes, 
And  now  to  the  hush'd  ear  it  floats 
like  fleld-sraells  known  in  infancy, 
Then  failing,  soothes  the  air  aiirain. 
We  sate  within  that  temple  lone. 
Pavilioned  round  with  Parian  stone : 
Hit  mother't  harp  ttood  near,  and  oil 
I  had  awaken'd  routic  toA 
Amid  iti  wires :  the  nightingale 
Was  pausing  in  her  heaven-taught  tale : 
**  Now  drain  the  cup,"  said  Lionel, 
*  Which  the  poet-bird  has  crown'd  so  well 
With  the  wine  of  her  bright  and  liquid  song ! 
Heaidst  thou  not  sweet  words  among 
Hiat  heaven-resounding  minstrelsy ! 
Heardst  thou  not,  that  those  who  die 
Awake  m  a  worid  of  ecstasy  1 
That  k>ve,  when  Ihnbs  are  interwoven, 
And  sleep,  when  the  night  of  life  b  cloven. 
And  thought,  to  the  world's  dim  boundaries  cling- 
ing. 
And  music,  when  one  beloved  is  singing, 
Is  death  ?  Let  us  drain  right  joyously 
The  cup  which  the  sweet  bird  fills  for  me." 
He  patned,  and  to  my  lips  he  bent 
His  own:  Uke  spirit  his  words  wont 
Through  all  my  limbs  with  the  speed  of  fire ; 
And  his  keen  eyes,  glittering  through  mine, 
Fill'd  me  with  the  flame  divine, 
Which  in  their  orbs  was  burning  fiir, 
Like  the  light  of  an  unmeasured  star. 
In  the  sky  of  midmght  dark  and  deep : 
Tes,  'twas  his  soul  that  did  inspire 
Soonds,  which  my  skill  could  ne'er  awaken. 


And  first,  I  Mt  my  fingers  sweap 

The  harp,  and  a  long  quivering  ciy 

Burst  fVom  my  lips  in  symphony: 

The  dusk  and  solid  air  was  shaken. 

As  swift  and  swifler  the  notes  came 

From  my  touch,  that  wander'd  like  quick  fltOM^ 

And  from  my  bosom,  laboring 

With  some  unutterable  thing  : 

The  awful  sound  of  my  own  voice  mada' 

My  faint  hps  tremble,  in  some  mood 

Of  wordless  thought  Lionel  stood 

80  pale,  that  even  beside  his  cheek 

The  snowy  column  from  its  shade 

Caught  whiteness :  yet  his  ooantenanoa 

Raised  upward,  bum'd  wiUi  radiance 

Of  spirit-piercing  joy,  whose  light. 

Like  the  moon  struggling  through  the  night 

Of  whirlwind-rifled  clouds,  did  break 

With  beams  that  might  not  be  confined. 

I  paused,  but  soon  his  gestures  kindled 

New  power,  as  by  the  moving  wind 

The  waves  are  lifted,  and  my  song 

To  low  soft  notes  now  changed  and  dwindlad» 

And  from  the  twinkling  wires  among. 

My  languid  fingeis  drew  and  flung 

Circles  of  life-dissolving  sound, 

Yet  fiunt :  in  aery  rings  they  boimd 

My  Lionel,  who,  as  every  strain 

Grew  fainter  but  more  sweet,  his  mian 

Sunk  with  the  sound  relaiedly ; 

And  slowly  now  he  turu'd  to  me^ 

As  slowly  ftded  from  his  face 

That  awful  joy :  with  looks  serene 

He  was  soon  drawn  to  my  embrace. 

And  my  wild  song  then  died  away 

In  murmura :  words,  I  dare  not  say 

We  mix'd,  ond  on  his  lips  mine  ^ 

Till  they  melhought  felt  still  afld  cold : 

**  What  is  it  with  thee,  love  ?"  I  said ; 

No  word,  no  look,  no  motion !  yes. 

There  was  a  change,  but  spare  to  guess. 

Nor  let  that  moment's  hops  be  told. 

I  look'd,  and  knew  that  be  was  dead. 

And  fell,  as  Ihe  eagle  on  the  plain 

Falls  when  life  deterls  her  brain. 

And  the  mortal  lightning  is  veil'd  again. 


O  that  I  were  now  dead !  but  such 
Did  they  not,  love,  demand  too  much 
Those  dying  murmurs  f  He  ibrbad. 
O  that  I  once  again  were  mad ! 
And  yetr  dear  Rosalind,  not  so, 
For  I  would  live  to  share  fliy  woe. 
Swe«t  boy:  did  I  forget  thee  tool 
Alai,  we  know  not  what  we  do 
lyhan  we  speak  words. 


No  memory  mora 
Is  in  my  mind  of  that  sea-shore. 
Kfadnaas  came  on  me,  and  a  troop 
Of  misty  shapes  did  seem  to  sit 
Beside  me,  on  a  vessel's  poop, 
And  the  clear  north  wind  was  driving  it 
Then  I  heard  stnmge  tongoes,  and  saw 

flowers. 
And  the  Han  mathonght  grew  milika  oon, 
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And  the  azure  uky  and  the  stormleM  tea 

Made  me  believe  that  I  had  died. 

And  waked  in  a  world,  wliich  waa  to  me 

Drear  bell,  though  heaven  to  all  betide. 

Then  a  dead  eleep  fell  on  my  mind, 

Whilat  animal  life  many  long  yean 

Had  readied  from  a  chasm  of  team; 

And  when  I  woke,  I  wept  to  find 

That  the  aame  lady,  bright  and  wiae. 

With  tilver  locks  and  quick  brown  ejres, 

The  mother  of  my  Lionel, 

Had  tended  me  in  my  distress, 

And  died  some  months  before.    Nor  leas 

Wonder,  but  fiir  more  peace  and  joy 

Brought  in  that  hour  my  lovely  boy ; 

For  through  that  trance  my  soul  had  well 

The  imprets  of  thy  being  kept; 

And  if  I  waked,  or  if  I  slept. 

No  doubt,  though  memory  faithless  be* 

Thy  image  ever  dwelt  on  me ; 

And  thus.  O  Lionel !  like  thee 

Is  our  sweet  child.    Tis  sure  most  strange 

I  knew  not  of  so  great  a  change. 

As  that  which  gave  him  birth,  who  now 

li  all  the  solace  of  my  woe. 

That  Lionel  great  wealth  had  left 
By  will  to  me,  and  that  of  all 
The  ready  lies  of  law  bereft. 
My  child  and  me  might  well  beftIL 
But  let  me  think  not  of  the  scorn, 
Which  from  the  meanest  I  have  home. 
When,  for  my  child's  beloved  sake, 
I  mix*d  with  shives,  to  vindicate 
The  very  laws  themselves  do  make : 
Let  me  not  say  scum  is  my  fate. 
Lest  I  be  proud,  f  ufiering  the  same 
With  thoae  who  live  in  deathless  &me. 

tShe  ceased. — "  Lo,  wheie  red  morning  through  the 

woods 
Is  baming  o*er  the  dew ! "  said  Rosalind. 
And  with  these  words  they  rose,  and  towards  the  flood 
Of  the  blue  lakb,  beneath  the  leaves  now  wind 
With  equal  steps  and  fingers  intertwined : 
Thence  to  a  lonely  dwelling,  where  the  shore 
Is  shadowed  with  rocks,  and  cypresses 
Cleave  with  their  dark-green  cones  the  sflent  skies, 
And  with  their  shadows  the  clear  depths  below. 
And  where  a  liuie  terrace,  from  its  bowen 
Of  bkwming  myrtle  and  fiiint  lemon-flowers^ 
Scatters  its  sense-dissolving  fragrance  o*er 
The  liquid  marble  of  the  windless  lake ; 
And  where  the  aged  forest's  limbs  look  hoar. 
Under  the  leaves  which  their  green  garments  viake. 
They  come :  *t  ii  Helen's  home,  and  clean  and  wViie, 
Like  one  which  tyrants  spare  on  our  own  land 
In  some  such  solitude,  its  casements  bright 
Shone  through  their  vine-leaves  in  the  morning  son, 
And  even  within  *twas  scarce  like  Italy. 
And  whan  she  saw  how  all  thinp  there  were  plana'd, 


As  in  an  EInglbh  home,  dim  memocy 
Disturb'd  poor  Rosalind :  she  stood  as  one 
Whose  mind  is  where  his  body  cannot  be. 
Till  Helen  led  her  where  her  chikl  yet  slepC 
And  said,  **  Observe,  that  biuw  was  liooel's. 
Those  lips  were  his,  and  co  he  ever  kept 
One  arm  in  sleep,  pillowing  his  head  with  it. 
You  cannot  see  his  eyes,  they  are  two  wells 
Of  liquid  love :  let  us  not  wake  him  yet** 
But  Rosalind  could  bear  no  more,  and  wept 
A  shower  of  burning  teart,  which  fell  upoo 
Hii  fiice,  and  so  his  opening  lashes  shone 
With  tears  unlike  his  own,  as  he  did  leap 
In  sudden  wonder  from  his  innocent  sleepi 


So  Rosalind  and  Helen  Uved  together 
Thenceforth,  changed  in  all  else,  yet  friends  agaio. 
Such  as  they  were,  when  o'er  the  mountain  heather 
They  wander'd  in  their  youth,  through  suu  and  rHi 
And  after  many  yeart,  for  human  thinp 
Change  even  like  the  ocean  and  the  wind. 
Her  (hiughter  was  restored  to  Rosalind, 
And  in  their  circle  thence  some  visitingi 
Of  joy  'mid  their  new  calm  would  intervene: 
A  k>vely  child  she  was,  of  looks  serene. 
And  motions  which  o*er  things  indiflerent  shed 
The  grace  and  gentlenesi  from  whence  they  camew 
And  Helen's  boy  grew  with  her,  and  they  M 
From  the  same  flowers  of  thought,  until  each  mind 
Like  springs  which  mingle  in  one  flood  became. 
And  in  their  union  soon  their  parents  saw 
The  shadow  of  the  peace  denied  to  them. 
And  Rosalind, — for  when  the  living  stem 
Is  canker'd  in  its  heart,  the  tree  must  &1U — 
Died  ere  her  time ;  and  with  deep  grief  and  awe 
The  pale  survivors  fbllow'd  her  remains 
Beyond  the  region  of  dissolving  rains. 
Up  the  cold  mountain  she  was  wont  to  call 
Her  tomb;  and  on  Chiavenna's  precipice 
They  raised  a  pjmimid  of  lasting  ice. 
Whose  polish'd  sides,  ere  day  had  yet  begun. 
Caught  the  first  glow  of  the  unrisen  sun. 
The  last,  when  it  had  sunk;  and  through  the  ogbt 
The  charioteers  of  Arctos  wheeled  round 
lu  glittering  point,  as  seen  fitMn  Helen's  home. 
Whose  sad  inhabitants  each  year  would  come. 
With  willing  steps  climbing  that  rugged  height. 
And  hang  long  locks  of  hair,  and  garlanda  bound 
With  amaranth  flowers,  which,  in  the  clime's  i 
Fill'd  the  frore  air  with  unaccustom'd  light: 
Such  flowen,  as  in  the  wintry  memory  bkMMB 
Of  one  friend  left,  adom'd  that  fiosen  tomb. 


Helen,  whose  spirit  was  of  softer  mould. 
Whose  sufllerings  too  were  less,  death  alowlier  lea 
Into  the  peace  of  his  dominion  cold : 
She  died  among  her  kindred,  being  old. 
And  know,  that  if  love  die  not  in  the  dead 
As  hi  the  living,  none  of  mortal  kind 
Are  bleac,  as  now  Helen  and  Rosalind. 
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AN  ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  JOHN  KEATa 


*Arny^  irpiv  fuh  tka^m  hi  ^m^Uiv  hff 
Her  ii  ^aydy  Arf/tirti(  Uztpf  h  ^i/tipott* 

PLAtO. 


PREFACE. 


nd(  rev  r^tf  ;(^ciXiff0t  x^riipafiti  KoitK  iyXvKdvBii ; 
T^  6i  $p»r6t  T««9o8r#y  ivdittpot^  i|  Ktpdcat  rot, 
*H  ^8mu  AaXi»vrt  rd  ddpftaKov ;  iKi^uy*^  ^idv, 

MoscHUB,  Epitaph,  Bion, 


It  is  my  intentioR  to  subjoin  to  the  London  edition  of 
this  poem,  a  criticism  upon  the  claims  of  its  lamented 
object  to  tM  classed  among  the  writers  of  the  highest 
ganius  who  have  adorned  our  age.  My  known  re- 
pugnance to  the  narrow  principles  of  taste  on  which 
se%eral  of  km  earlier  compositions  were  modelled, 
prove,  at  least,  that  I  am  an  impartial  judge.  I  con- 
ader  the  fragment  of  Hyperion  as  second  to  nothing 
that  was  ever  produced  by  a  writer  of  the  same 
years, 

John  Keats  died  at  Rome,  of  a  consumption,  in  his 

twenty-fourth  year,  on  the  t^f 1821 ; 

aad  was  buried  in  the  romantic  and  lonely  cemetery 
of  the  Protestants  in  that  city,  under  the  pyramid 
which  b  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  and  the  massy  walls 
and  towers,  now  mouldering  and  desolate,  which 
formed  the  circuit  of  ancient  Rome.  The  cemetery 
is  an  open  space  among  the  ruins,  covered  in  winter 
with  violets  and  daisies.  It  might  make  one  in  bve 
with  death,  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried  in 
so  sweet  a  place. 

The  genius  of  the  lamented  person  to  whose  mem- 
ory I  have  dedicated  these  unworthy  verses,  was  not 
lev  delicate  and  fragile  than  it  ^hm  beautiful ;  and 
where  canker-worms  abound,  what  wonder,  if  its 
young  flower  was  blighted  in  the  bud  7  The  savage 
criticism  on  his  Endymion,  which  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  produced  the  moMt  violent  effect 
oa  his  susceptible  mind ;  the  agitation  thus  origin- 
ated ended  in  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
longs ;  a  rapid  consum;>tion  ensued,  and  the  succeed- 
ing acknowledgments  from  more  candid  critics,  of  the 
true  greatnen  of  his  powers,  were  ineflectual  to  heal 
the  wound  thus  wantonly  inflicted. 

It  may  be  well  said  that  these  wretched  men  know 
not  what  they  da  They  scatter  their  insults  and  their 
■buiders  without  heed  as  lo  whether  the  poisoned 
ab«n  Ughts  on  a  heart  made  callous  by  many  blows, 
or  one,  like  Keats'a,  composed  of  more  penetrable 
•toff  One  of  Iheir  aasuciales  is,  to  my  knowledge, 
a  most  base  and  unprincipled  calumniator.  Ai  to 
**  Endymion,*'  was  it  a  poem,  whatever  might  be  its 
delecto,  to  be  treated  contemptuously  by  those  who 
h*d  eelebrated  with  varioos  degrees  of  oomplacency 


and  panegyric,  **  Paris,**  and  "Woman." and  a ••  Sjni 
an  Tale,*'  and  a  long  list  of  the  illustrious  obscure  t 
Are  these  the  men,  who  in  their  venal  good-nature, 
presumed  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Milman  and  Lord  Byron  f  What  gnat  did  they  strain 
at  here,  aAer  having  swallowed  all  those  camels! 
Against  what  woman  taken  in  adultery,  dares  the 
foremost  of  these  literary  prostitutes  to  cast  his  oppro> 
brious  stone r  Miserable  man!  you,  one  of  the 
meanest,  have  wantonly  defiiced  one  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  the  workmanship  of  God.  Nor  shall 
it  be  your  excuse,  that,  murderer  as  you  are,  you 
have  spoken  daggers,  but  used  none. 

The  circumstances  of  the  closing  scene  of  poor 
Keats's  life  were  not  made  known  to  me  until  tha 
Elegy  was  ready  for  the  press.  I  am  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  wound  which  his  sensitive  spirit 
had  received  from  the  criticism  of  Endymion,  was 
exasperated  by  the  bitter  sense  of  unrequited  bene- 
fits; the  poor  follow  seems  to  have  been  hooted 
from  the  stage  of  life,  no  less  by  those  on  whom  he 
had  wasted  the  promise  of  his  genius,  than  those  on 
whom  he  had  lavished  his  fortune  and  hb  care.  He 
was  accompanied  to  Rome,  and  attended  in  his  last 
illness,  by  Mr.  Severn,  a  young  artist  of  the  highest 
promise,  who,  I  have  been  informed,  **  olmost  risked 
hisown  life,  and  sacriflced  every  prospect  to  unwearied 
attendance  upon  his  dying  friend.*'  Hod  I  known  these 
circumstances  before  the  corapletioo  of  my  poem,  I 
should  have  been  tempted  to  add  my  feeble  tribute 
of  applause  to  the  more  solid  recompense  which  the 
virtuous  man  finds  in  the  recollection  of  his  own  mo 
tives.     Mr.  Severn  can  dispense  with  a  reward  from 

such  stuflT  as  dreams  are  made  of.**  His  conduct  is 
a  golden  augury  of  the  success  of  his  future  careei  •• 
may  the  unextinguished  Spirit  of  his  illustrious  fiieud 
animate  the  creations  of  his  pencil,  and  plead  againrt 
Oblivbn  for  his  name ! 


ADONAIS. 


I. 

I  WEEP  for  Adonais— he  is  dead ! 
O,  weep  for  Adonais !  though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  1 
And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all  years 
To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure  compeeri, 
And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow ;  say— with  me 
Died  Adonais !— till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Ptet,  his  fiite  and  foroe  shaU  be 
An  ec^  and  a  light  unto  eternity ! 

J&OQh 
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II. 
Where  weit  thou,  mighty  Mother,  when  he  lay. 
When  thy  Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft  which  fliei 
In  darimeM  7  where  was  lorn  Urania 
When  Adonait  died  7  With  veiled  eyes, 
'Mid  liflt'ning  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
She  sate,  wUle  one,  with  soft  enamor'd  breath. 
Rekindled  all  the  &ding  melodies. 
With  which,  like  flowers  that  mock  the  ceise  be- 
neath. 
He  had  adom'd  and  hid  the  coming  bulk  of  death. 

m. 

0,  weep  &f  Adonait— he  is  dead ! 
Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  and  weep ! 
Yet  wherefore  7  Quench  within  their  homing  bed 
Tb^  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart  keep^ 
Xike  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining  sleep ; 
For  he  is  gone,  where  all  things  wise  and  fair 
Descend :— oh,  dream  not  that  the  amorous  Deep 
Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air ; 
P^th  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and  lau^  at  oar 
despair. 

IV. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again ! 
Lament  anew,  Urania .' — He  died. 
Who  was  the  Sire  of  an  immortal  strain. 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  country's  pride, 
The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liberticide, 
Trampled  and  mock'd  with  many  a  lothed  rite    ' 
Of  lust  and  blood ;  he  went,  unterrified. 
Into  the  gulf  of  death ;  but  his  clear  sprite 
Yet  reigns  o'er  earth ;  the  third  among  the  sone  of 
light 

V. 
Most  musfcal  of  mourners*  weep  anew ! 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  dimb ; 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who  knew, 
Whose  tapers  yet  bum  through  that  night  of  time 
In  which  suns  perish'd ;  others  more  sublime. 
Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  God, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime ; 
And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thomy  road. 
Which  leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to  Fame's  serene 
abode. 

VI. 
But  now,  thy  youngest,  dearest  one,  has  perish'd, 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew, 
Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden  cherish'd. 
And  fed  with  trae-love  tears,  instead  of  dew ; 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew ! 
Thy  eitreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last. 
The  bloom,  whose  petals  nipt  before  they  blew 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste ; 
The  broken  Uly  lies — the  storm  is  overpast. 

VII. 
To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay, 
He  came ;  and  bought,  with  price  of  purest  breath, 
A  grave  among  the  eternal. — Come  away ! 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  chamel-roof !  while  still 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay ; 
Awake  him  not !  surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  re^l,  forgetful  of  all  ill. 


vm. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more  J— 
Within  the  twiUght  chamber  spreads  apace 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  uid  at  die  door 
Invisible  Corraption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-plaos  ; 
The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  btit  pity  and  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  slie  to  deftce 
So  feir  a  prey,  till  darkness,  and  the  law 
Of  change,  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  roortsi 

draw. 

IX. 
O,  weep  for  Adonais ! — The  quick  Dreami, 
The  passion-winged  Ministers  of  thought. 
Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  tiving  s 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed.  and  whom  he  tsoghi 
The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not,— 
Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to  btaia 
But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprang ;  and  nuan 

their  lot 
Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet 

pain, 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or  find  a  hone  spis. 


And  one  with  trembling  hand  clasps  his  cold  hssd. 
And  fiins  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and  cda^ 
**  Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead ; 
See.  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  feint  eyes. 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some  dream  has  loosen'd  from  his  fania.'' 
Lost  Angel  of  a  ruin'd  Paradise, 
She  knew  not 't  was  her  own ;  as  with  no  stsia 
She  feded,  like  a  cloud  which  had  outwept  iM  m 

XI. 
One  from  a  lucid  um  of  starry  dew 
Wash'd  his  Ught  limbs,  as  if  embalming  dMn; 
Another  clipt  her  profuse  locks,  and  threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem. 
Which  froxen  tears  instead  of  pearls  begem; 
Another  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  aixi  winged  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  on6  which  was  more  weak; 
And  dull  the  barbed  fire  against  his  fioxen  cbeek 

xn. 

Another  Splendor  on  his  month  alit, 

That  mouth,  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw  tbe 

breath 
Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the  guarded  wit. 
And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With  lightning  and  with  music :  the  damp  deid^ 
Quench'd  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lips ; 
And,  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreath 
Of  moonlight  vapor,  which  the  cold  night  clipi, 
It  flash'd  through  his  pale  limbs,  and  pess'd  toia 

eclipse. 

XIII. 
And  o^ers  came,— Desires  and  Adoratioos, 
Winged  Persuasions  and  veil'd  Destinies, 
Splendors,  and  Glooms,  and  gUmering  Incarasliom 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Phantasies ; 
And  Sorrow,  with  her  fiimily  of  Sighs, 
And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the  gIssB 
Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  ejres. 
Came  in  slow  pomp  ;~the  moving  pomp  niflrt 


like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  strean. 
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XIV. 
AU  be  had  bv«d,  and  moulded  into  thooght, 
From  fhape,  and  hue,  and  odor,  and  aweet  Monnd, 
liunented  Adonais.    Morning  sought 
Her  eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  hair  unbound. 
Wet  with  the  teara  which  should  adorn  the  ground, 
DiiQin'd  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day ; 
Afiir  the  melancholy  thunder  moan'd. 
Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay, 
And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in  their  dismay. 

XV. 
Lost  Elcho  sits  amid  the  voiceless  mountains. 
And  leeds  her  grief  with  his  remeraber'd  lay. 
And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  fountains, 
Or  amorous  birds  perch'd  on  the  young  green  spray. 
Or  herdsman's  horn,  or  bell  at  closing  day ; 
Since  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more  dear 
Than  dtose  for  whose  disdain  she  pined  away 
Into  •  shadow  of  all  sounds : — a  drear 
Murmur,  between  their  songs,  is  all  the  woodmen 
hear. 

XVI. 
Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she  threw 

down 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn  were, 
Or  they  dead  leaves ;  since  her  delight  is  flown 
Far  whom  should  she  have  waked  the  sullen  year? 
To  Phcebns  was  not  Hyacinth  so  dear, 
Nor  to  himself  Narcissus,  as  to  both 
Thou  Adonais :  wan  they  stood  and  sere 
Amid  the  drooping  comrades  of  their  yomh. 
With  dew  all  turn'd  to  teffrs ;  odor,  to  sighing  ruth* 

XVII. 
Thy  spirit*s  sister,  the  lorn  nightingale 
Monmi  nol  her  mate  with  such  melodious  pain ; 
Not  ao  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 
Hesven,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun's  dorooin 
Her  mighty  youth  with  morning,  doth  complain, 
Soaiinir  and  screaming  round  her  empty  nest. 
As  Albun  wails  for  ihee :  the  curse  of  Cain 
light  on  his  head  who  pierced  thy  innocent  breast. 
And  scared  the  angel  soul  that  was  its  earthly  guest 


XVIII. 
Ah  woe  is  me !   Winter  is  come  and  gone. 
But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year; 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone ; 
The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows  reappear; 
Fn^ah  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead  Season's  bier; 
The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake, 
And  build  their  xnomy  homes  in  field  and  brert, 
And  the  green  lizard,  and  the  golden  snake, 
Like  ummprison'd  flames,  out  of  their  trance  awake. 

XIX. 
Tlmmgh  wood  and  stream,  and  fiekl  and  hiU  and 

Ocean, 
A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth's  heart  has  burst. 
As  it  has  ever  duno,  with  change  and  motion. 
From  the  great  rooming  of  the  world  when  first 
God  dawn'd  on  Chaos ;  in  its  stream  imroerBed, 
The  lamps  of  Heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light ; 
All  baaer  thiqgs  pant  with  life's  sacrtd  thirst ; 
DiflTuae  thems«dves ;  and  spend  in  bve's  delight, 
TTik  heauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed  might 
3B 


XX. 

The  leprous  corpse,  touch'd  by  this  spirit  tender. 
Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath ; 
Like  incarnations  of  the  stars,  when  splendor 
Is  changed  to  fragrance,  they  illumine  death, 
And  mock  the  merry  worm  that  wakes  beneath ; 
Naught  we  know, dies.  Shall  thatalone  which  knows 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath 
By  sightless  lightning  ? — the  intense  atom  glows 
A  moment,  then  is  quench'd  in  a  most  cold  repose. 

XXI. 

Alas !  that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be. 
But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been, 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal !   Woe  is  me ! 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we !  of  what  acene 
The  actors  or  spectators  ?  Great  and  mean 
Meet  mass'd  in  death,  who  lends  what  lifo  must 

borrow. 
As  long  as  skies  are  blue,  and  fields  are  green. 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the  morrow. 
Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake  year 

to  sorrow. 

XXII. 
He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more .' 
**  Wake  thou,"  cried  Misery,  **  childleai  Mother,  rise 
Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart's  core, 
A  wound  more^rce  than  his  with  team  and  sighs." 
And  all  the  Dreams  that  watch'd  Urania's  eyes, 
And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sister's  song 
Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried :  "  Arise !" 
SwiA  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory  stung, 
From  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splendor  sprung 

XXIIL 
SEhe  rose  like  an  autumnal  Night,  that  springs 
Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and  drear 
The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  wings, 
Even  a»  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier, 
Had  left  the  fCarth  a  corpse.    Sorrow  and  fear 
So  struck,  so  roused,  so  wrapt  Urania ; 
So  Ridden 'd  round  her  like^an  atmosphere 
Of  stormy  mist ;  so  swept  her  on  her  way. 
Even  to  the  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay. 

XXIV. 
Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped. 
Through  camps  and  cities,  rough  with  stone  and  steel, 
And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  aery  tread 
Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 
Palms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  they  fell : 
And  barbed  tongues,  and  thoughts  more  sharp  than 

they. 
Rent  the  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel. 
Whose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young  teats  of  May, 
Paved  with  eternal  flowers  that  undeserving  way. 

XXV. 

In  the  death-chamber  for  a  moment  Death, 
Shamed  by  die  presence  of  that  living  Might, 
Blush'd  to  annihiktion,  and  the  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light 
Flash'd  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her  dear  delight 
**  Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless. 
As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night ! 
Leave  roe  not!"  cried  Urania:  her  distress 
Roused  Death :  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and  met  her 
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XXVI. 
**  Stay  yet  awhile !  speak  to  me  once  again  | 
Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  ktas  may  live ; 
And  in  my  heartless  breast  anU  burning  brain 
That  word,  that  kiss  shall  all  thoughts  else  survive, 
With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive. 
Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
Of  thee,  my  Adonais !  I  would  give 
All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art ! 
But  I  am  chained  to  Time,  and  cannot  thence  depart! 

xxvn. 

**  O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  weit, 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  though  mighty  heart 
Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den  7 
Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh !  where  was  then 
Wisdom  the  mirror'd  shield,  orecom  the  spear? 
Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
Thy  spirit  should  have  fill'd  its  crescent  sphere. 
Hie  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fled  from  thee  like  deer. 


xxvin. 

**  The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue ; 
The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the  dead ; 
The  vultures,  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true, 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed. 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion ; — how  they  fled, 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow, 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled ! — ^The  spoilers  tempt  no  secoiu]  blow, 
They  &wn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  as  they  ga 

XXIX. 

**  The  sun  comes  forth,  and  many  reptiles  spawn ; 
He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
Is  gathered  into  death  without  a  dawn, 
And  the  immortal  stan  awake  again ; 
So  is  it  in  the  world  of  Uving  men : 
A  godlike  mind  sooss  forth,  in  its  delight 
Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and  when 
It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  dimm'd  or  shared  its  light 
Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  awful  night." 

XX^. 

Thus  ceased  she :  and  the  mountain  shepherds  came. 
Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles  rent ; 
The  Pilgrim  o(  Eternity,  whose  flime 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  m  bent, 
An  early  but  enduring  monument. 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow ;  from  her  wriles  leme  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong. 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music  from  his  tongue. 

XXXI. 

*Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail  Form, 
A  phantom  among  men  ;  oompanionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell ;  he,  as  I  guess. 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
Ac(son-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness. 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  nigged  way. 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their&therand  their  prey. 


XXXII. 
A  pard-like  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift— 
A  Love  in  desolation  mask'd  i"— a  Pdwer 
Girt  round  with  weakness ; — it  can  scarce  nplifl 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour; 
It  is  a  d3ring  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breaking  billow  ^-even  whilst  we  speak 
Is  it  not  broken '  On  the  withering  fb^^er 
The  kilUng  sun  smiles  brightly :  on  a  chedt 
The  life  can  bum  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart  nj 
break. 

xxxm. 

His  head  was  bound  with  panaies  ove^btowIl, 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue; 
And  a  light  spear  lopp'd  with  a  cypres  cone, 
Round  wliose  rude  shafl  dark  ivy-tresses  grew 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noonday  dew, 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever>beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasp'd  it ;  of  that  crew 
He  came  the  latt,  neglected  and  apart; 
A  herd-abandon'd  deer,  struck  by  the  hunter's  diit 

XXXIV. 
All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 
Smiled  through  their  tears;  well  knew  that  gsndi 

band 
Who  in  another^s  fote  now  wept  bis  own; 
As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 
He  sang  new  sorrow ;  sad  Urania  scann'd 
The  Stranger's  mien,  and  murmurM:  **  Who  aittboor 
He  answer'd  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow, 
Which  was  Uke  Cain's  or  Christ's,— Oh!  that  it  ifaoald 

be  so! 

XXXV.       0 

What  softer  voice  is  hushed  o*er  the  deadt 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle  thrown  f 
What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  while  dealh-bed, 
In  mockery  of  monumental  stone, 
The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan? 
If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise. 
Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honor'd  the  departed  one; 
Let  me  not  vex,  with  inharmonious  aigiis. 
The  silence  of  that  heart's  accepted  sacrifice. 

XXXVI. 
Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison— oh ! 
What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  cniwt 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe  t 
The  nameless  worm  would  now  itaelf  disown: 
It  felt,  yet  could  escape  the  magic  tone 
Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate,  and  wroo^ 
But  what  was  howling  in  one  breast  alone, 
Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song. 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver  lyre  uiisinn0> 

xxxvn. 

live  thou,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy  ftme ! 
live !  fear  no  heavier  chastisement  fiom  jne, 
Thou  noteless  blot  on  a  remember*d  name! 
But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be ! 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free 
To  spill  the  venom,  when  thy  fangs  o'erflow: 
Remorse  and  Sel^contempt  shall  ding  to  thee; 
Hot  Shame  shall  bum  upon  thy  secret  brow. 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thou  ahalt— eii»w> 
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xxxvin. 

Nor  let  01  weep  that  oiir  delight  u  fled 
Far  from  these  carrion-idtet  that  tcream  below ; 
He  waket  or  tleept  with  the  enduring  dead  ; 
Thoa  canst  not  soar  where  he  b  sitting  now. — 
Dust  to  the  dust !  but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  caine, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal,  which  must  glow 
Through  time  and  change,  unquenchably  the  same, 
Whifaft  thy  cold  embeis  choke  the  soixlid  hearth  of 


XXXIX. 

Psace !  peace !  he  m  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep- 
He  hath  awaken'd  from  the  dream  of  life — 
Tie  we,  who,  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife, 
And  in  road  trance,  strike  with  our  spirit*s  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings —  We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  chamel ;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day. 

And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living 
clay. 

XI. 
He  has  outsoar'd  the  shadow  of  our  night ; 
Envy  and  calumny,  aixl  hate  and  pain. 
Aim]  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again ; 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  ran  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in  vain ; 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  bum. 

With  sparklesB  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn. 

XLI. 
He  lives,  he  wakes— *t  is  Death  is  dead,  not  he ; 
Mourn  ikH  for  Adonais. — ^Thou  young  Dawn 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendor,  for  from  thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone ; 
Te  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan ! 
Cease  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and  thou  Air, 
Which  Uke  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf  hadst  thrown 
O'er  the  abandoned  Earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  its  despair ! 

XLn. 
He  ia  made  one  with  Nature :  there  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thnnder,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird ; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 
Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own ; 
Which  wields  the  world  with  never^wearied  love. 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

XUII. 
He  ia  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely :  he  doth  bear 
ffis  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic  stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling 

there 
AH  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear ; 
TortDiing  th'  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  fBght 
'IV>  im  own  Ukeneas,  as  each  mass  may  bear; 
And  hmating  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
ilrai  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's  light 


XLIV. 
The  splendors  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguish'd  not , 
Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climbs 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brighuiess  it  may  veil.     When  loAy  thought 
Lifls  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair, 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  Uve  there 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy 
air. 

XLV. 
The  inheritors  of  unfulfill'd  renown 
Rose  from  their  thrones  built  beyond  mortal  thought 
Far  in  the  Unapparent.    Chatterton 
Rose  pale,  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  faded  from  him ;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved. 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot. 
Arose ;  and  Lucau,  by  hb  death  approved : 
Oblivion  as  they  roae  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved. 

XLVI. 
And  many  more,  whose  names  on  earth  are  dark. 
But  whoae  transmitted  eflfluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark. 
Rose,  robed  in  dazxling  immortality. 
••  Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,"  they  cry, 
**  ft  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 
Swung  blind  in  unascended  m^esty. 
Silent  afone  amid  a  Heaven  of  Song. 
Assume  thy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our 
throng ! " 

xLvn. 

Who  mourns  for  Adonais  ?  oh  come  forth, 
Fond  wretch !  and  know  thyself  and  him  aright 
Clasp  H-ith  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous  Earth  ; 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spocious  might 
Satiate  the  void  circumference :  then  shrink 
Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night ; 
And  keep  thy  heart  light,  lest  it  nuike  thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to  the 
brink. 

XLVm. 
Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre, 
O,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy :  'tis  naught 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions  there 
lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  wrought ; 
For  such  as  he  can  lend. — they  borrow  not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  world  their  prey ; 
And  he  is  gather'd  to  the  kings  of  thought 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 

XUX- 

Go  thou  to  Rome, — at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness ; 
And  where  its  wrecks  Uke  shatter'd  mountains  rise 
And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copaus,  dress 
The  bones  of  Desolation's  nakedness. 
Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access. 
Where,  Uke  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead, 
A  light  of  Uioghing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread. 
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And  gmj  walb  moulder  round,  on  which  doll  Time 
Feeda,  like  tlow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand ; 
And  one  keen  p3rramid  with  wedge  sublime, 
Pavilioning  the  dutt  of  him  who  plann*d 
This  refuge  ibr  his  memoiy,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble ;  and  beneath, 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitch'd  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of  death, 
Welcoming  him  we  kwe  with  scarce  extinguish*d 
breath. 

LI. 
Here,  pause:  diese  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrows  which  conaign'd 
Its  charge  to  each ;  and  if  the  seal  is  set, 
Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind. 
Break  it  not  thou !  too  surely  shalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  retumest  home. 
Of  tears  and  galL     From  the  world's  bitter  wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonnis  is,  why  fear  we  to  become  t 

LII. 
The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass ; 
Heaven*s  light  for  ever  shines,  f^arth's  shadows  fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-color'd  glass. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — ^Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost  seek! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled ! — Rome's  azure  sky, 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak. 


LIU. 
Why  linger,  why  ium  back,  why  ahrink,  my  Heart? 
Thy  hopes  are  gone  before :  from  all  thingi  hera 
They  have  departed ;  thou  shonldst  now  depart! 
A  light  is  pass'd  from  the  revolving  year. 
And  man,  and  woman ;  and  what  itUl  is  dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repela  to  make  thee  wither. 
The  soft  sky  smiles,— the  k)w  wind  wfaispen  near: 
Tis  Adonais  calls !  oh,  hasten  thither. 
No  more  let  life  divide  what  Death  can  join  to> 
gather. 

liV. 
That  light  whose  smiles  kindle  the  UoiveiBe, 
That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  woik  and  more, 
That  Benediction  which  the  eclipong  Cuise 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining  Lofs 
Which  through  the  web  of  being  bUndly  wore 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea. 
Bums  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirron  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst ;  now  beams  on  lai, 
Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality. 

LV. 

The  breath  whose  might  I  bare  invoked  in  Mf 
Descends  on  me ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  diiveB 
Far  from  the  shore,  lar  from  the  trembliog  diMf 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempeat  given; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skiea  are  liven: 
I  am  home  darkly,  fearfully,  afiir ; 
Whilst  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  otBmnk 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  firom  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are^ 


^pip»ntfiiiiU>n; 


VERSES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  NOBLE  AND  UNFORTUNATE  LADY  EMILIA  V- 
NOW  IMPRISONED  IN  THE  CONVENT  OF 


L'  aaima  amante  si  slancia  Aiori  del  creato,  e  si  crea  nell*  infinite  un  Hondo  tntto  per  c 
diverso  assai  da  questo  oscoro  e  panroso  Taratro.— Haa  own  Womss. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

(BY  A  FKIEND  OF  THE  AUTHOR.) 


Thk  ^ter  of  the  following  lines  died  at  Florence, 
as  be  was  preparing  for  a  voyage  to  one  of  the  wild- 
■est  of  the  Sporades,  which  he  had  bought,  and  where 
he  had  fittisd  up  the  ruins  of  an  old  building,  and 
where  it  was  his  hope  to  have  realized  a  scheme  of 
life,  suited  perhaps  to  that  happier  and  better  world 
<»f  which  he  is  now  an  inhabitant,  but  hardly  fnncti- 
cable  in  this.  His  life  was  singular;  less  on  account 
of  the  romantic  vicissitudes  which  diversified  it,  than 
the  ideal  tinge  which  it  received  from  his  own  char* 
acter  and  feelings.  The  present  Poem,  like  the  Vita 
Nuova  of  Dante,  is  sufiSciently  intelligible  to  a  oer- 
Imn  clasa  of  readers  without  a  matteroflaoC  hialory 


of  the  circumstances  to  which  it  relates;  and  l»« 
certain  other  class  it  must  ever  remain  incomprctaA* 
sible,  from  a  defect  of  a  common  organ  of  perceiM) 
for  the  ideas  of  which  it  treats.  Not  but  that, "  gras 
vergogna  sarebbe  a  colui,  che  rimaase  cosa  sotto  veM 
di  figura,  o  di  colore  rettorico :  e  domandato  non  ■•■ 
pesse  denudare  le  sue  parole  da  cotal  veste,  in  gioB 
che  avessero  verace  intendimento." 

The  present  Poem  appears  to  have  been  intemfad 
by  the  Writer  as  the  dedication  to  some  kmger  one. 
The  stanza  prefixed  to  the  Poem  is  afanoet  a  tilanl 
transhition  from  Dante's  fiunons  Canvma, 

Voi,  ch*  intendendo,  il  terzo  del  movete,  etc 

Tie  presnmptnons  applicatiDO  of  theconcliidiBgfinei 
to  his  own  composition  vnll  raise  a  amile  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  my  unjfortoiwte  friend:  be  it  a  aaile  itttflC 
oontempc,  biat  pi^.  8 
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Mr  Song,  I  fear  that  tbon  wilt  find  bat  few 
Who  fitlf  ihall  eonceiTe  thr  reaaoDtnK, 
Of  such  bard  matter  dost  tboa  eotertain ; 
WbeDce,  if  by  misadventure,  chance  should  bring 
Tbee  to  base  company  (as  chance  may  Ao\ 
Quite  unaware  of  what  tbou  dost  contain, 
I  prithee,  comfort  thy  sweet  self  again. 
My  last  delight !  tell  them  that  they  are  dull. 
And  bid  them  own  that  thou  art  bMUtiful. 


SwxET  Spirit !  Sister  of  that  ofphan  one, 
Whose  empire  is  the  name  thou  weepest  on, 
b  my  heart's  temple  I  suspend  to  thee 
These  votiTO  wreaths  of  withered  memory. 

Poor  captive  bird !  who,  from  thy  narrow  cage, 
Pburest  such  music,  that  it  might  assuage 
The  ragged  hearts  of  those  who  prison'd  thee, 
Were  they  tiot  deaf  to  all  sweet  melody ; 
This  song  shall  be  thy  rose :  its  petals  pale 
Are  dead,  indeed,  my  adored  Nightingale ! 
But  soft  and  fragrant  is  the  iaded  bknsom, 
And  it  has  no  thorn  leA  to  woimd  thy  bosom. 

High,  spirit-winged  Heart !  who  dost  for  ever 
Beat  thine  unfeeling  bars  with  vain  endeavor, 
Till  diose  bright  plumes  of  thought,  in  which  array'd 
It  over-Miared  this  low  and  worldly  shade. 
Lie  shatter'd ;  and  thy  panting,  wounded  breast 
Stains  with  dear  blood  its  unmatemal  nest ! 
I  weep  vain  team :  blood  would  less  bitter  be, 
Yet  pour*d  forth  gladlier,  could  it  profit  thee. 

Seraph  of  Heaven!  too  gentle  to  be  human. 
Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  form  of  Woman 
AD  that  is  insupportable  in  thee 
Of  light,  and  love,  and  immortality  ! 
Sweet  Benediction  in  the  eternal  curse ! 
Veil'd  Glory  of  this  lampless  Universe ! 
Thou  Moon  beyond  the  clouds !    Thou  living  Form 
Among  the  Dead !  Thou  Star  above  the  Storm ! 
Thou  Wonder,  and  thou  Beauty,  and  thou  Terror ! 
Thou  Harmony  of  Nature's  art !  Thou  Mirror 
In  whom,  as  in  the  splendor  of  the  Sun, 
AH  shapes  look  glorious  which  thou  gazest  on ! 
Ay,  even  the  dim  words  which  obscure  thee  now 
thA,  lightning-like,  with  unaccustom'd  glow ; 
I  pray  thee  that  thou  blot  from  this  sad  song 
All  of  its  much  mortality  and  wrong. 
With  those  clear  drops,  which  start  like  sacred  dew 
Fiom  the  twin  lights  thy  sweet  soul  darkens  through. 
Weeping,  ull  sorrow  becomes  ecstasy : 
Then  smile  on  it.  so  that  it  may  not  die. 

I  never  thought  before  my  death  to  see 
Youth's  vision  thus  made  perfect    Emily, 
I  love  thee ;  though  the  world  by  no  thin  name 
Will  hide  that  love,  iiom  its  unvalued  shame. 
Would  we  two  had  been  twins  of  the  same  inothcr! 
Or,  that  th0  name  my  heart  lent  to  another 
Could  be  a  sister's  bond  for  her  and  thee, 
^*HiHng  two  beans  of  one  eternity ! 


Tet  were  one  lawful  and  the  otiter  true. 

These  names,  though  dear,  could  paint  not,  as  is  due. 

How  beyond  refuge  I  am  thine.    Ah  me! 

I  am  not  thine :  I  am  a  part  of  thee. 


Sweet  Lamp!  my  moth-like  Muse  has  bumtits  wings, 
Or,  like  a  dying  swan  who  soan  and  sings, 
Young  Love  should  teach  Time,  in  his  own  gray  style. 
All  that  thou  art.    Art  thou  not  void  of  guile, 
A  lovely  soul  fbrm'd  to  be  blest  and  bless  ? 
A  well  of  seal'd  and  secret  happiness, 
Whose  waters  like  blithe  light  and  music  are. 
Vanquishing  dissonance  and  gloom  ?  A  Star 
Which  moves  not  in  the  moving  Heavens  alone? 
A  smile  amid  dark  frowns?  a  gentle  tone 
Amid  rude  voices  ?  a  beloved  light  f 
A  Solitude,  a  Refuge,  a  Delight? 
A  lute,  which  those  whom  love  has  taught  to  play 
Make  music  on,  to  soothe  the  roughest  day, 
And  lull  fond  grief  asleep?  A  buried  treasure? 
A  cradle  of  young  thoughts  of  winglen  pleasure  ? 
A  violet-shrouded  grave  of  Woe?— I  measure 
The  world  of  fancies,  seeking  one  like  thee. 
And  find — alas !  mine  own  infirmity. 


She  met  me,  Stranger,  upon  life's  rough  way. 
And  lured  me  towards  sweet  Death :  as  Night  ty  Day, 
Winter  by  Spring,  or  Sorrow  by  swif\  Hope, 
Led  into  light,  life,  peace.    An  antelope. 
In  the  suspended  impulse  of  its  lighmess. 
Were  less  ethereally  light :  the  brightness 
Of  her  divinest  presence  trembles  through 
Her  limbs,  as  underneath  a  cloud  of  dew 
Embodied  in  the  windless  Heaven  of  June, 
Amid  the  splendor-winged  stan,  the  Moon 
Bums,  inextinguishably  beautiful : 
And  from  her  lips,  as  from  a  hyacinth  full 
Of  honey-dew,  a  liquid  murmur  drops. 
Killing  the  sense  with  passion;  sweet  as  stops 
Of  planetary  music  heard  in  trance. 
In  her  mild  Ughts  the  starry  spirits  dance. 
The  sunbeams  of  ihoae  weUs  which  ever  leap 
Under  the  lightnings  of  the  soul — too  deep 
For  the  brief  fathom-line  of  thought  or  seme. 
The  glory  of  her  being,  issuing  thence. 
Stains  the  dead,  bhmk,  cold  air  with  a  wann  shad^ 
Of  unentangled  intermixture,  made 
By  Love,  of  light  and  motion:  one  intense 
Diffusion,  one  serene  Omnipresence, 
Whose  flowing  outlines  mingle  in  their  flowing 
Around  her  cheeks  and  utmost  fingers  glowing 
With  the  unintermitted  blood,  which  there 
Quivers  (as  in  a  fleece  of  snow-like  air 
The  crimson  pulse  of  living  morning  quivetO, 
Continuously  prolong'd,  and  ending  never, 
Till  they  are  lost,  and  m  that  Beauty  fUri'd 
Which  penetrates  and  clasps  and  fills  the  world ; 
Scarce  visible  from  extreme  loveliness. 
Warm  fragrance  seems  to  fall  fiom  her  light  dress, 
And  her  loose  hair ;  and  where  some  heavy  tresa 
The  air  of  her  own  speed  has  disentwined. 
The  sweetness  seems  to  satiate  the  ftint  wind ; 
And  in  the  soul  a  wiki  odor  is  felt, 
Be]rond  the  sense,  like  fiery  dews  that  melt 
Into  the  boaom  of  a  finaen  bud. 
See  where  she  stands !  a  mortal  shape  endued 
jWlth  love  and  lift,  and  Ught  and  deity, 
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And  motion  which  may  change  but  cannot  die ; 
An  image  of  some  bright  Eterai^ ; 
A  shadow  of  some  golden  dream;  a  Splendor 
Leaving  die  third  sphere  pilotlen;  a  tender 
Reflection  of  the  eternal  Moon  of  Love, 
Under  whose  motions  life's  dull  billows  move; 
A  Metaphor  of  Spring  and  Youth  and  Morning; 
A  Vision  like  incarnate  April,  warning, 
With  smiles  and  tears,  Froet  die  Anatomy 
Into  his  summer  grave. 


Ah,  woe  is  me ! 
What  have  I  dared  ?  where  am  I  liAed  7  how 
Shall  I  descepd,  and  perish  not  7  I  know 
That  Love  makes  all  things  equal :  I  have  heard 
By  mine  own  heart  this  joyous  truth  averr'd : 
The  spirit  of  the  worm  beneath  the  sod, 
In  love  and  worship  blends  itself  with  God. 

Spouse !  Sister!  Angel !  Pilot  of  the  Fate 
Whose  course  has  been  so  starless !  O  too  hite 
Beloved !  O  too  soon  adored,  by  me ! 
For  in  the  fields  of  immortality 
My  spirit  should  at  first  have  worshipped  thine, 
A  divine  presence  in  a  place  divine ; 
Or  should  have  moved  beside  it  on  this  earth, 
A  shadow  of  that  substance,  from  its  birth; 
But  not  as  now . — I  love  thee ;  yes,  I  feel 
That  on  the  fountain  of  my  heart  a  seal 
Is  set,  to  keep  its  waters  pure  and  bright 
For  thee,  since  in  those  tears  thou  hast  delight 
We — are  we  not  form'd,  as  notes  of  music  are, 
For  one  another,  though  dissimilar; 
Such  difference  without  discord,  as  can  make 
Those  sweetest  sounds,  in  which  all  spirits  shake 
As  trembling  leaves  in  a  continuous  air? 


Thy  vrisdom  speaks  in  me,  and  bids  me  dare 
Beacon  |he  rocks  on  which  high  hearts  are  wreckt 
I  never  was  atiach'd  to  that  great  sect. 
Whose  doctrine  is,  that  each  one  should  select 
Out  of  the  crowd  a  mistress  or  a  friend. 
And  all  the  rest,  though  fair  and  wise,  commend 
To  cold  oblivion,  though  it  is  in  the  code 
Of  modern  morals,  and  the  beaten  road 
Which  those  poor  slaves  with  weary  footsteps  tread, 
Who  travel  to  their  home  among  the  dead 
By  the  broad  highway  of  the  world,  and  so 
With  one  chain'd  friend,  perhaps  a  jealous  fbe» 
The  dreariest  and  the  longest  journey  go. 

True  Love  in  this  difilers  from  gold  and  clay» 
That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away. 
Love  is  like  understanding,  that  grows  bright, 
Gazing  on  many  truths ;  'tis  like  thy  light. 
Imagination !  which  from  earth  and  sky, 
And  from  the  depths  of  human  phantssy. 
As  from  a  thousand  prisms  and  mirrors,  fills 
The  Universe  with  glorious  beams,  and  kills 
Error,  the  worm,  with  many  a  sunlike  arrow 
Of  its  reverberated  lightning.    Narrow 
The  heart  that  loves,  the  brain  that  oontemplatea, 
The  life  that  wears,  the  spirit  that  creates 
One  olgect,  and  one  form,  and  builds  thereby 
A  Nepolehre  for  its  Eternity. 


Mind  from  its  object  differs  most  in  diis: 
Evil  from  good ;  misery  from  happiness; 
The  baser  from  the  nobler ;  the  impure 
And  frail,  from  what  is  clear  and  must  endure. 
If  you  divide  suffering  and  dross,  you  may 
Diminish  till  it  is  consumed  away ; 
If  you  divide  pleasure  and  love  and  thought. 
Each  port  exceeds  the  whole ;  and  we  know  not 
How  much,  while  any  yel  remains  unshared. 
Of  pleasure  may  be  gain'd,  of  sorrow  spared : 
This  truth  is  that  deep  well,  whence  sages  draw 
The  unenvied  light  of  hope ;  the  eternal  Isw 
By  which  those  live,  to  whom  this  worid  of  life- 
Is  as  a  garden  ravaged,  and  whose  strife 
Tills  for  the  promise  of  a  later  birth 
The  wilderness  of  this  Elysian  earth. 


Tliere  was  a  Being  whom  my  spirit  ofl 
Met  on  its  vision'd  wanderings,  far  alofl. 
In  the  clear  golden  prime  of  my  youth's  dawn. 
Upon  the  fairy  isles  of  sunny  lawn. 
Amid  the  enchanted  mounuiins,  and  the  caves 
Of  divine  sleep,  and  on  the  air-like  waves 
Of  wonder-level  dream,  whose  tremulous  floor 
Paved  her  light  steps ;— on  an  imagined  shora 
Under  the  gray  beak  of  some  promontory 
She  met  me,  robed  in  such  exceeding  gbry. 
That  I  beheld  her  not.    In  solitudes 
Her  voice  came  to  me  through  the  whispering  woodi^ 
And  from  the  fountains,  and  the  odors  deep 
Of  flowers,  which,  like  lips  murmuring  in  their  sleep 
Of  the  sweet  kisses  which  had  luU'd  tbera  there^ 
Breathed  but  of  Aer  to  the  enamor'd  air ; 
And  from  the  breezes,  whether  low  or  loud. 
And  fh>m  the  rain  of  every  passing  cloud. 
And  from  the  singing  of  the  summer-lHrds, 
And  from  all  sounds,  all  silence.    In  the  words 
Of  antique  verse  and  high  romance, — ^in  fbnn, 
Sound,  color — in  whatever  checks  that  Storm 
Which  with  the  shatter'd  present  chokes  the  petf  ^ 
And  in  that  best  philosophy,  whose  taste 
Makes  this  cold  common  hell,  our  life,  a  doom 
As  gloriotis  as  a  fiery  martyrdom ; 
Her  Spirit  was  the  harmony  of  truth. — 


Then,  from  the  caverns  of  my  dreamy  yootk 
I  sprang,  as  one  sandall'd  with  plumes  of  fire. 
And  towards  the  loadstar  of  my  one  desire, 
I  flitted,  like  a  dizzy  moth,  whose  flight 
Is  as  a  dead  leafs  in  the  owlet  light. 
When  it  would  seek  in  Hesper's  setting  sphere 
A  radiant  death,  a  fiery  sepulchre. 
As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  flame. — 
But  She,  whom  prayers  or  tears  then  could  not  tUM 
Past,  like  a  God  throned  on  a  winged  planet, 
Whose  burning  plumes  to  tenfold  swiflness  fan  il. 
Into  the  dreary  cone  of  our  life's  shade ; 
And  as  a  man  with  mighty  loss  dismay'd, 
I  would  have  follow'd,  though  the  grave  1 
yawn'd  like  a  gulf  whose  spectres  are  unseen : 
When  a  voice  said : — **  O  Thou  of  hearts  the  weaken 
The  phantom  is  beside  thee  whom  thou  seekceL" 
Then  1— ^wheref  the  werld'sechoanswer'd  •♦whenT 
And  in  that  silence,  and  in  my  despair, 
I  question'd  every  tongueless  wind  that  flew 
Over  my  tower  of  roounng,  if  it  knew 
iU 
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Whhher  't  wm  fled,  this  aoul  out  of  my  soul ; 

And  murmur'd  names  and  spelU  which  have  oontiol 

(hor  the  sighUess  tyrants  of  our  (ate ; 

But  neither  prayer  nor  verse  could  dissipate 

The  night  which  closed  on  her ;  nor  uncreate 

That  world  within  this  Chaos,  mine  and  me, 

Of  which  she  was  the  veil'd  Divinity, 

The  world  1  say  of  thoughts  that  worshipp'd  her : 

Aiid  therefore  I  went  forth,  with  hope  and  fear 

And  every  gentle  paioion  sick  to  death. 

Feeding  my  course  with  expectationa  breath. 

Into  the  wintry  forest  of  our  life ; 

And  struggling  through  itk  error  with  vain  strife. 

And  stumbling  in  my  weakness  and  my  haste. 

And  half  bewilder'd  by  new  forms,  I  pest 

Seeking  among  those  untaught  foresters 

If  I  could  find  one  form  resembling  hers. 

Id  which  she  might  have  mask'd  herself  from  me. 

There, — One,  whose  voice  was  venom'd  melody 

Sale  by  a  well,  under  blue  nightshade  bowers; 

The  breath  of  her  fiUse  mouth  was  like  fiiint  flowers. 

Her  touch  was  as  electric  poison, — flame 

Oat  of  her  looks  into  my  vitals  came. 

And  from  her  living  cheeks  and  bosom  flew 

A  kindling  air,  which  pierced  Uke  honey-dew 

Into  the  core  of  my  green  heart,  and  lay 

Upon  its  leaves ;  until,  as  hair  grown  gray 

Cer  a  young  brow,  they  hid  its  unblown  prime 

With  ruins  o£  nnaeaaonnble  time. 


In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 
Hie  shadow  of  that  idol  of  my  thought 
And  tome  were  ftir — but  beauty  dies  away : 
Others  were  wise — but  honey *d  words  betray : 
And  One  was  true— oh !  why  not  true  to  me  ? 
Then,  as  a  hunted  deer  that  could  not  flee, 
I  tom'd  upon  my  thoughts,  and  stood  at  bay. 
Wounded  and  weak  and  panting ;  the  cold  day 
Trembled,  for  pity  of  my  strife  and  pain. 
When,  like  a  noonday  dawn,  there  shone  again 
Deliverance.    One  stood  on  my  path  who  seem*d 
As  Uke  the  glorious  shape  which  I  had  dream'd, 
As  is  the  Moon,  whose  changes  ever  run 
Into  themselves,  to  the  eternal  Sun ; 
The  coU  chaste  Moon,  the  Queen  of  Heaven's  bright 


Who  makes  all  beautiful  on  which  she  smiles. 
That  wandering  shrine  of  sof\  yet  icy  flame. 
Which  ever  is  transform'd,  yet  still  the  same, 
And  warms  not  but  illumines.    Young  and  fiiir 
Ai  the  descended  Spirit  of  that  sphere. 
She  hid  me,  as  the  Moon  may  hide  the  night 
From  its  own  darkness,  until  all  was  bright 
Between  the  Heaven  and  Earth  of  my  calm  mind. 
And,  as  a  cloud  charioted  by  the  wind. 
She  led  me  to  a  cave  in  that  wild  phice, 
And  sate  beside  me,  with  her  downward  foce 
Utomining  my  slumbers,  like  the  Moon 
Waxing  iod  waning  o'er  £nd3rmion. 
And  I  was  laid  asleep,  spirit  and  limb. 
And  all  my  being  became  bright  or  dim 
As  the  Bfooo's  image  in  a  summer  sea, 
Accordmg  as  she  smiled  or  frown'd  on  me; 
And  Uiere  I  lay,  within  a  chaste  ooki  bed : 
Alas,  I  then  was  nor  alive  nor  dead : — 
For  at  her  stiver  voice  came  Death  and  lifo^ 
Unmindftil  eaeh  of  their  accoitom'd  strife. 


Mask'd  like  twin  babes,  a  sister  and  a  brother. 
The  wandering  hopes  of  one  abandoned  mother. 
And  through  the  cavern  without  wings  they  flaw,^ 
And  cried  **  Away,  he  is  not  of  our  crew." 
I  wept,  and  though  it  be  a  dream,  I  weep. 


What  storms  then  shook  the  ocean  of  my  sleep. 
Blotting  that  Moon,  whose  pale  and  waning  lips 
Then  shrank  as  in  the  sickness  of  eclipse  i — 
And  how  my  soul  was  as  a  laropless  sea. 
And  who  was  then  its  Tempest ;  and  when  She, 
The  Planet  of  that  hour,  was  quench'd,  what  frost 
Crept  o'er  those  waters,  till  from  coast  to  coast 
The  moving  billows  of  my  being  fell 
Into  a  death  of  ice,  immovable ; — 
And  then — what  earthquakes  mode  it  gape  and  split. 
The  white  Moon  smiling  all  the  while  on  it, 
These  words  conceal . — ^If  not,  each  word  would  be 
The  key  of  stanchless  tears.    Weep  not  for  me ! 


At  length,  into  the  obscure  Forest  came 
The  Vision  I  had  sought  through  grief  and  shame. 
Athwart  that  wintry  wildemess  of  thorns 
Flash'd  from  her  motion  splendor  like  the  Mom's, 
And  from  her  presence  life  was  radiated 
Through  the  gray  earth  and  branches  bare  and  dead. 
So  that  her  way  was  paved,  and  roofd  above. 
With  flowers  as  soft  as  thoughts  of  budding  love ; 
And  music  from  her  respiration  spread 
like  light, — all  other  sounds  were  penetrated 
By  the  small,  still,  sweet  spirit  of  that  sound. 
So  that  the  savage  winds  hung  mute  aroimd ; 
And  odors  warm  and  fresh  fell  from  her  hair. 
Dissolving  the  dull  cold  in  the  froze  air: 
Sofl  as  an  Incarnation  of  the  Sun, 
When  light  is  changed  to  love,  this  glorious  One 
Floated  into  the  cavern  where  I  lay, 
And  caird  my  Spirit,  and  the  dreaming  clay 
Was  lif^  by  the  thing  that  dream'd  below 
As  smoke  by  fire,  and  in  her  beautyli  glow 
I  stood,  and  felt  the  dawn  of  my  long  night 
Was  penetratihg  me  with  living  light : 
I  knew  it  was  the  Vision  veil'd  from  me 
So  many  yeaxa — that  it  was  Emily. 

Twin  Spheres  of  light  who  rule  this  passire  Earth, 
This  world  of  love,  this  me ;  and  into  birth 
Awaken  all  its  fruits  and  flowers,  and  dart 
Magnetic  might  into  its  control  heart ; 
And  lift  its  billows  and  its  mists,  and  guide 
By  everbisting  laws,  each  wind  and  tide 
To  its  flt  clotid,  and  its  appointed  cave ; 
And  lull  its  storms,  each  in  the  craggy  grave 
Which  vras  its  cradle,  luring  to  faint  bowers 
The  armies  of  the  rainbow>winged  showers ; 
And,  as  those  married  lights,  which  fiom  the  teweia 
Of  Heaven  look  forth  and  fold  the  wanderiag  globe 
In  liquid  sleep  and  splendor,  as  a  robe ; 
And  all  their  many-mingled  influence  blend 
If  equal,  yet  unlike,  to  one  sweet  end ; — 
So  ye,  bright  regents,  with  alternate  sway 
Govern  my  sphere  of  being,  night  and  day! 
Thou,  not  disidaining  even  a  borrew'd  might; 
Hioo,  not  eclipsing  a  remoter  light ; 
And,  through  the  sliadow  of  the  i 
From  Spring  to  Autumn's  sere  maturity, 
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Light  it  into  the  Wmter  of  the  tomb, 

W^ere  it  may  ripen  to  a  brighter  bloom. 

Thou  too,  O  Comet  beautifii]  and  fierce ! 

Who  drew  the  heart  of  thii  fndl  Universe 

Towards  thine  own ;  till  nreck*d  hi  that  conYuUnon, 

Alternating  attraction  an^i  repulsion, 

Thine  went  astray  and  that  was  rent  in  twain ; 

Oh,  float  into  our  azure  heaven  again  I 

Be  there  love's  folding-star  at  thy  return ; 

The  Uving  Sun  will  feed  thee  from  ittf  urn 

Of  golden  fire ;  the  Moon  will  veil  her  horn 

In  thy  last  smiles ;  adoring  Even  and  Morn 

Will  worship  thee  with  incense  of  calm  breath 

And  lights  and  shadows ;  as  the  star  of  Death 

And  Birth  is  worshipped  by  those  sisters  wild 

Caird  Hope  and  Fear — upon  the  heart  are  piled 

Their  ofierings,— of  this  sacrifice  divine 

A  World  shall  be  the  altar. 


Lady  mine. 
Scorn  not  theee  flowers  of  thought,  the  fiiding  birth 
Which  from  its  heart  of  hearts  that  plant  puts  forth 
Whose  fruit,  made  perfect  by  thy  sunny  eyes, 
Will  be  as  of  the  trees  of  Paradise. 


The  day  is  come,  and  thou  wilt  fly  with  me. 
To  whatsoe'er  of  dull  mortality 
Is  mine,  remain  a  vestal  sister  still ;  v 

To  the  intense,  the  deep,  the  imperishable,       ^. 
Not  mine  but  me,  henceforth  be  thou  united       \ 
Even  as  a  bride  delighting  and  delighted.  ^ 

The  hour  is  come: — the  destined  Star  has  risen 
Which  shall  descend  upon  a  vacant  prison. 
The  walls  are  high,  the  gates  are  strong,  thick  set 

The  sentinels hut  true  love  never  yet 

Was  thus  constrain*d :  it  overleaps  all  fence : 
Like  lightning,  with  invisible  violence 
Piercing  its  continents ;  like  Heaven's  free  breath. 
Which  he  who  grasps  can  hold  not ;  liker  Death, 
Who  rides  lipon  a  thought,  and  makes  his  way 
Through  temple,  tower,  and  palace,  and  the  array 
Of  arms :  more  strength  has  love  than  he  or  they ; 
For  it  can  burst  his  chamel,  and  make  free 
The  limbs  in  chains,  the  heart  in  agony, 
The  soul  in  dust  and  chaos. 


'     Emily, 
A  ship  is  floating  in  the  harbor  now, 
A  wind  is  hovering  o'er  the  mountain's  brow ; 
There  is  a  path  on  the  sea's  azure  floor. 
No  keel  has  ever  plow'd  that  path  before ; 
The  halcyons  brood  around  the  fbamless  isles ; 
The  treacherous  Ocean  has  forsworn  its  wiles ; 
The  merry  mariners  are  bold  and  free : 
Say,  my  heart's  sisler,  wilt  thou  sail  with  me  f 
Our  bark  is  as  an  albatfoas,  whose  nest 
Is  a  for  Eden  of  the  purple  East ; 
And  we  between  her  wings  will  sit,  while  Ni^t 
And  Day,  and  Storm,  and  Calm,  pursue  their  flight. 
Our  ministers,  along  the  boundless  Sea, 
Treading  each  other's  heels,  nnheededly. 
It  is  an  isle  under  Ionian  skies, 
Beautifol  as  a  wrack  of  Pluadise, 


And,  for  the  harbors  are  not  safe  and  good. 
This  land  would  have  remain'd  a  soUtude 
But  for  some  pastond  people  native  there. 
Who  from  the  Elysian,  clear,  and  golden  air 
Draw  the  last  spirit  of  the  age  of  gold. 
Simple  and  spirited  ;  innocent  and  bold. 
The  blue  yEgeon  girds  this  chosen  home. 
With  ever-changing  sound  and  hght  and  foam. 
Kissing  the  sifted  sands,  and  caverns  hoar ; 
And  all  the  winds  wandering  along  the  than 
Undulate  with  the  undulating  tide : 
There  are  thick  woods  where  sylvan  forms  abide; 
And  many  a  fountain,  rivulet,  and  pond. 
As  clear  as  elemental  diamond. 
Or  serene  rooming  air ;  and  fiu*  bejrood. 
The  mossy  tracks  made  by  the  goats  and  deer 
(Which  the  rough  shepherd  treads  but  once  a  yeai). 
Pierce  into  glades,  caverns,  and  bowen,  and  ImUs 
Built  round  with  ivy,  which  the  waterfa^ 
Illumining,  with  sound  that  never  fails. 
Accompany  the  noonday  nightingales ; 
And  all  the  place  is  peopled  with  sweet  aiis ; 
The  Ught  clear  element  which  the  isle  wears 
Is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  lemon-floweri. 
Which  floats  like  mist  laden  with  unseen  showen, 
And  falls  upon  the  eyeUds  like  faint  sleep ; 
And  from  the  moss,  \ioletB  and  jonquib  peep. 
And  dart  their  arrowy  odor  through  the  brain 
Till  3rou  might  faint  with  that  delicious  pain. 
And  every  motion,  odor,  beam  and  lone. 
With  that  deep  music  is  in  unistm : 
Which  is  a  soul  within  the  soul — they  aeem 
Like  echoes  of  an  antenatal  dream. — 
It  is  an  isle  'twixt  Heaven,  Air,  Earth,  wad  Sea, 
Cradled,  and  hung  in  clear  tranquillity ; 
fright  OS  that  wandering  Eden  Lucifer, 
Wash'd  by  the  sofl  blue  Oceans  of  young  air. 
It\i  a  favor'd  place.    Famine  or  Blight, 
PesUlencc,  War  and  Earthquake,  never  Bgfat 
Upon  its  mountain-peaks ;  bUnd  vultures,  they 
Sail  onward  fiir  upon  their  fatal  way : 
The  winged  storms,  chanting  their -thundei^pntn 
To  other  lands,  leave  azure  chasms  of  calm 
Over  this  isle,  or  weep  themselves  in  dew. 
From  which  its  fields  and  HtMds  ever  renew 
Their  green  and  golden  immortality. 
And  from  the  sea  there  rise,  and  from  the  iky 
There  fall,  clear  exhabtions,  sofl  and  bri^^ 
Veil  af^er  veil,  each  hiding  some  delifhu 
Which  Sun  or  Moon  or  Zephyr  draw  aside. 
Till  the  isle's  beauty,  like  a  naked  bride 
Glowing  at  once  with  love  and  loTelineaB, 
Blushes  and  trembles  at  its  own  ezcesi : 
Yet,  like  a  buried  lamp,  a  Soul  no  lev 
Bums  in  the  heart  of  this  deUcioui  itke 
An  atom  of  th'  Eternal,  whose  own  tmfla 
Unfolds  itself,  and  may  be  felt,  nol  i 
O'er  the  gray  rocks,  Uue  waves,  and  i 
Filling  their  bare  and  void  intersticeSb — 
But  the  chief  marvel  of  the  wilderaesi 
Is  a  lone  dwelling,  built  by  whom  or  how 
None  of  the  rustic  island-people  know ; 
*Tis  not  a  tower  of  strength,  though  wkh  ili  iMigll 
It  overtops  the  woods ;  bat,  for  delight, 
Some  wise  and  tender  Ocean-King,  ere  crime 
Had  been  invented,  in  the  world's  young  poBik 
Rear'd  it,  a  wonder  of  that  smmle  tin* 
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An  envy  of  the  iilai,  a  pleaiiir»>hoaie 

Made  Mcred  to  hb  nMer  and  hk  tpoase. 

It  tcarce  leeiM  now  e  Wreck  of  human  art* 

Bat,  M  it  were,  Titanic ;  in  the  heart 

or  Earth  having  a«unied  ita  form,  then  grown 

()Qt  of  the  monntaina,  from  the  living  atone, 

LilUng  itaelf  in  caveina  light  and  hi^ : 

Kor  all  the  antique  and  learned  imagery 

Uai  been  eraaed,  and  in  the  place  i  it 

'Hie  ivy  and  the  wild-vine  interknit 

The  volumea  of  their  many  twining  alena; 

Pkraiite  flowen  illume  wiUi  dewy  gema 

The  lampleaa  halk»  and  when  th^  ftde,  the  aky 

PiBepa  through  their  wintei^woof  of  tracery 

With  moonlight  patchea,  or  atar  atoma  keen, 

Or  Oagments  of  the  day*i  intenae  aerene  ;^ 

Working  mooaio  on  their  Parian  floora. 

Aiid,  day  and  night,  aloof,  from  the  hig^  towera 

And  rerncet,  (he  Earth  and  Ocean  aeem 

To  ileep  in  one  another't  arma,  and  dream 

Of  fvavea,  floweri,  ckmda,  wooda,  rocka,  and  all  that 

we 
Bead  b  their  amilea,  and  call  leality. 

TiBi  iale  and  houae  are  mine,  and  I  have  vow'd 
Tbee  10  be  lady  of  the  aoHtude. — 
And  I  have  fitted  up  some  chambera  there, 
Looking  towardi  the  golden  Eaatem  air, 
And  level  with^  the  living  winda,  which  flow 
Like  wavea  above  the  living  wavea  below^ — 
1  have  aent  hooka  and  music  there,  and  all 
Thow  intmmenta  with  which  high  apirita  eall 
The  future  from  ita  cradle,  and  the  peat 
Oit  of  ito  grave,  and  make  the  preaent  laat 
In  thoughts  and  joys,  which  aleep,  but  cannot  die, 
folded  within  their  own  eternity. 
Oar  ample  life  wanta  little,  and  true  taate 
Hirea  not  the  pale  drudge  Luxury,  to  waate 
The  scene  it  would  adorn ;  and  therefore  atiU, 
NatQie,  with  all  her  children,  haimta  the  hiH 
The  ringdove,  in  the  embowering  ivy,  yet 
Keppi  up  her  k>ve-lament,  and  the  owla  flit 
Ronnd  the  evening  tower,  and  the  young  atan  glance 
Between  the  quick  beta  in  their  twilight  dance ; 
IV  tpocted  deer  baak  in  the  freah  moonlight 
Befeie  oor  gate,  and  the  alow,  dlent  night 
Ii  measured  by  the  pants  of  dieir  calm  sleep. 
Be  thb  our  home  in  life,  and  when  years  heap 
Tlieir  withered  hours,  like  leavea,  on  our  decay, 
Let  as  become  the  overhanging  day. 
The  living  aoul  of  diia  El3rsian  isle, 
GoDsciocis,  inseparable,  one.    Meanwhile 
We  two  will  riae,  and  sit,  and  walk  togeflier, 
Under  die  roof  of  blue  Ionian  weather. 
And  wander  in  the  meadows,  or  ascend 
The  mosay  mountaina,  where  the  blue  heavena  bend 
With  lighteat  winda,  to  touch  their  paramour  ,* 
Or  linger,  where  the  pebble-paven  ahore, 
Under  die  quick,  fiiint  kisses  of  the  sea, 
Trenblea  and  aparklea  as  with  ecataay/— 


Pbaaeaaing  and  possest  by  all  that  ia 

Within  that  calm  circunderenoe  of  Uka^ 

And  by  each  other,  till  to  love  and  live 

Be  one  >— or,  at  the  noontide  hour,  arrive 

Where  aodie  old  csvem  hoar  aeema  yet  to  keep 

The  moonlight  of  the  expired  night  aaleep, 

Through  which  the  awaken*d  day  can  never  peep ; 

A  veil  ftr  our  aeduakm,  doae  as  Nighf  s, 

Where  secure  aleep  may  kill  diine  innocent  lighta ; 

Sleep,  the  freah  dew  of  hmguid  k>ve,  the  rain 

Wboae  di^  queooh  kiaaea  tffl  fliey  bom  again. 

And  we  will  talk,  until  thought'a  melodv 

Become  too  sweet  Ibr  utterance,  and  it  die 

In  worda,  to  live  again  in  looka,  which  dart 

With  thiillfaig  tone  into  the  voiceless  heart. 

Harmonizing  silence  without  a  aound. 

Our  breath  shall  intermix,  our  boaoma  bounfl. 

And  our  veina  beat  together;  and  otr  lips^ 

With  other  eloquence  than  worda,  eclipse 

The  soul  that  buma  between  them ;  and  the  weUa 

Which  boil  under  our  bemg*s  inmost  cells, 

The  fountains  of  our  deepest  life,  ahall  be 

Confused  in  passion^s  golden  purity, 

Aa  mountam-springs  under  the  moimhig  Sun. 

We  shall  become  the  same,  we  shall  be  one 

Spirit  wilfam  two  frames,  oh !  wherefore  two? 

Otoe  paaskm  in  twin-heana,  which  grows  and  grew, 

Till,  like  two  meteors  of  expanding  flame, 

Thoae  spheres  instinct  with  it  become  the  same. 

Touch,  mmgle,  are  transfigured ;  ever  still 

Burning,  jret  ever  inconsumable : 

In  one  another's  substance  finding  food, 

Like  flames  too  pure  and  light  and  unimbued 

To  nourish  their  bright  lives  with  baser  prey. 

Which  point  to  Heaven  and  cannot  pass  away : 

One  hope  within  two  willa,  one  will  beneath 

Two  overshadowing  minds,  one  life,  one  death. 

One' Heaven,  one  Hell,  one  immortality. 

And  one  annihilation.    Woe  is  me ! 

The  winged  words  on  which  my  soul  would  pieree 

Into  die  height  of  bve*s  rare  Univerae, 

Are  chafaiB  of  lead  around  its  flight  of  flra^- 

I  pant,  I  sink,  I  tremble,  I  expire ! 


Weak  versea,  go,  kneel  at  yaar  Sovereign'a  f^t. 
And  aay  >-^  We  are  the  masten  of  diy  slave ; 
What  wooldeat  thou  with  us  and  aan  and  thine  f  ** 
Then  call  your  sisters  from  Oblivion's  care, 
AU  ainging  loud :  **  Love's  very  pain  ii  sweet, 
But  its  reward  is  in  the  world  divine 
Which,  if  fKit  here,  it  builds  beyond  the  grave." 
So  shall  ye  live  when  I  am  there.    Then  haate 
Over  die  faearta  of  men,  until  jre  meet 
filarina,  Vanna,  Primua,  and  die  rest. 
And  bid  them  love  each  other  and  be  bleat : 
And  leave  the  troop  which  ena,  and  which  repiovaa, 
And  ooma  and  be  my  gueat/— ibr  I  am  Love'a. 
417 
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A  LYRICAL  DRAMA. 


MAIVTS  BIM*  BSeAAN  AFaNON. 

(EoiF.  CUoN. 


TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  PRINCE  ALEXANDER  MAVROCORDATO, 

I«ATS  nCKETAKT  FOE  POESXON  AFTAIBS  TO  TBI  BOflPODAE  OF  WALLAGHIA, 

THE  DRAMA  OF  HELLAS 

D  DflCEIUD  AS  Alt  HmniFIOT  TOKEN   OF  IBS  ADMIEATIOlf,  fTMPATlIT,  AMD  FEUWIMIUP  OF 

PiiA.  November  h  18SL  THE  AUTHOB. 


PREFACE. 


Tib  poem  of  Hellas,  written  at  the  raggeftioD  of 
the  events  of  the  moment,  is  a  mere  improvise,  and 
derives  its  interest  (should  it  be  found  to  possess  any) 
solely  from  the  intense  sympathy  which  the  Author 
feels  with  the  cause  he  would  celebrate. 

The  subject  in  its  present  slate  is  insusceptible  of 
being  treated  otherwise  than  lyricaHy,  and  if  I  have 
called  this  poem  a  drama  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  composed  in  dialogue,  the  license  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  has  been  assumed  by  other 
poets,  who  have  called  their  productions  epics,  only 
because  they  have  been  divided  into  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  books. 

The  PerssB  of  iEschylos  aflbrded  me  the  first  model 
of  my  conception,  although  the  decision  of  the  glori- 
ous contest  DOW  waging  in  Greece  being  yet  suspend- 
ed, forbids  a  catastrophe  parallel  to  the  return  of 
Xerxes  and  the  desolation  of  the  Persians.  I  have, 
therefore,  contented  myself  with  exhibiting  a  series 
of  Ijrric  pictures,  and  with  having  wrought  upon  the 
curtain  of  futurity,  which  fiiUs  upon  the  unfinished 
scene,  such  figures  of  indistinct  and  visionary  delinea- 
tion as  suggest  the  final  triumph  of  the  Greek  cause 
as  a  portion  of  the  cause  of  civiliauioD  and  social 
improvement 

The  drama  (if  drama  it  must  be  called)  is,  however, 
so  inartificial  that  I  doubt  whether,  if  recited  on  the 
Thespian  wagon  to  an  Athenian  village  at  the  Dioay- 
siaca,  it  would  have  obtained  the  prixe  of  the  goat 
I  shall  bear  with  equanimity  any  punishment  greater 
than  the  loss  of  such  a  reward  which  the  Aristarchi 
of  the  hour  may  think  fit  to  inftict 

The  only  goat-song  which  I  have  yet  attempted 
has,  I  oonfisss,  in  spite  of  the  un&vorable  nature  of 
the  sutgect,  received  a  greater  and  a  more  valuable 
portion  of  applause  than  I  expected,  or  than  it  de- 
served. 

Common  fame  is  the  only  authority  which  I  can 
allege  for  the  details  which  fi>rm  the  basisof  the  poem, 
and  I  must  ttespass  upon  the  forgiveness  of  my  read- 
ers for  the  display  of  newspaper  erudition  to  which 
I  have  been  reduced.  Undoubtedly,  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  it  will  be  impossible  to  oblam 
an  accoont  of  it  sofBdently  authentic  for  historical 
materials;  but  poets  have  their  privilege,  and  it  is 
unqoeationabU  that  actions  of  the  most  exalted  coor^ 


age  have  been  performed  by  the  Greeks  that  dwy 
have  gained  more  than  one  naval  victory,  aod  tbsi 
their  defeat  in  Walhichia  was  signalised  by  carcaa- 
stances  of  heroism  more  glorious  even  ifaan  vidsiy. 

The  apathy  of  the  rulers  of  the  civilised  world,  i» 
the  astonishing  circumstances  of  the  descendants  of 
that  nation  to  which  they  owe  their  dvihaatiaD— 
rising  as  it  were  from  the  ashes  of  their  ruin,  is  sobs* 
thing  perfectly  inexplicable  to  a  mere  speetaior  sf 
the  shows  of  this  mortal  scene.  We  are  all  Gresk^ 
Our  laws,  our  literature,  our  religion,  our  arts,  havt 
their  root  in  Greece.  But  for  Greece^Uome  the 
instructor,  the  conqueror,  or  the  metropoUsof  ooraa- 
cestors,  would  have  spread  no  illumination  with  her 
arms,  and  we  might  still  have  been  savages  aod  idol- 
aters;  or,  what  is  worn,  might  have  arrived  at  sack 
a  stagnant  and  miserable  state  of  social  insiitmion  m 
China  and  Japan  possess. 

The  human  form  and  the  human  mind  attaiDsd  ft» 
a  perfection  in  Greece  which  has  impressed  its  isMge 
on  those  fauldess  productions  whose  very  fragmsnto 
are  the  despair  of  modem  art,  and  has  propagated 
impulses  which  cannot  cease,  through  a  tbooand 
channels  of  manifest  or  imperceptible  operatioB.  I» 
ennoble  and  delight  mankind  until  the  extinctioo  of 
the  race. 

The  modem  Greek  is  the  descendant  of  those 
glorious  beings  whom  the  imagination  almost  relssss 
to  figure  to  itself  as  belonging  to  oar  kind ;  and  be 
inherits  much  of  their  sensibility,  their  rapiditjr  of 
conception,  their  enthusiasm,  and  their  oooiage.  If 
in  many  instances  he  is  degraded  by  moral  and  pobii- 
cal  slavery  to  the  practice  of  die  basest  vices  it  sn> 
genders,  and  that  below  the  level  of  otdinaiy  dsgrs- 
dation ;  let  us  reflect  that  the  oorraption  of  the  beic 
produces  the  worst,  and  that  habits  whidi  sobntf 
only  in  relation  to  a  peculiar  state  of  social  iiHiitii- 
tion  may  be  expected  to  cease,  as  soon  as  that  rela- 
tion is  dissolved.  In  fact  the  Greeks,  since  the  ad- 
mirable novel  of  **  Anastatius"  could  have  been  a 
faithful  picture  of  their  manneiB,have  ondetfooeiBOst 
important  changes.  The  flower  of  their  youth,  rs- 
toming  to  their  country  from  the  nnivenities  of  Itsly, 
Germany  and  France,  have  commnnicaled  to  their 
fellow-dtisens  the  latest  results  of  that  sodal  psr> 
faction  of  which  their  snoeston  were  the  origbal 
source.  The  univerrity  of  Chios 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revoIatMm  eig^  1 
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Modenti,  and  among  them  ■oTeral  G^nnam  and 
Americana.  The  munificence  and  energy  of  many 
of  the  Greek  princes  and  merchants,  directed  to  the 
renovation  of  their  country  with  a  spirit  and  a  wi»' 
don  which  has  few  examples,  is  above  all  praise. 

The  E^ngliah  permit  their  own  oppressofs  to  act 
according  to  their  natural  sjrmpathy  vrith  the  Turkish 
tyrant,  and  to  brand  upon  their  name  the  indelible 
bbt  of  an  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  domestic 
happiness,  of  Christianity  and  dvilintkm. 

Riaaia  desires  to  possess,  not  to  liberate  Greece ; 
and  B  contented  to  see  the  Turks,  its  natural  ene- 
nies,  and  the  Greeks,  its  intended  slaves,  enfeeble 
each  other,  until  one  or  both  fall  into  its  net  The 
win  and  geneioos  policy  of  EIngland  would  have 
consisted  in  establishLig  the  independence  of  Greece 
sad  in  maintaining  it  both  agahist  Russia  and  the 
Tkirk; — but  when  was  the  opprewor  generous  or 
just? 

Hie  Spanish  Peninsula  is  already  firee.  France  is 
trsnquil  in  the  ei\joyment  of  a  partial  exemption 
fiom  the  abuses  which  its  unnatural  and  feeble  gov- 
eroment  is  vainly  attempting  to  revive.  The  seed 
of  blood  and  misery  has  been  sown  in  Italy,  and  a 
mofe  vigorous  race  is  arising  to  go  forth  to  the  har- 
vest The  world  waits  only  the  news  of  a  revolution 
of  Germany,  to  see  the  tyrants  who  have  pinnacled 
themselves  on  its  supineness  precipitated  into  the  ruin 
fioB  which  they  shall  never  arise.  Well  do  these 
destroyers  of  mankind  know  their  enemy,  when  they 
impute  the  iiMurrection  in  Greece  to  the  same  spirit 
bafcro  which  they  tremble  througliout  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  and  that  enemy  well  knows  the  power  and 
cunning  of  its  opponents,  and  watches  the  moment 
of  their  approaching  weakness  and  inevitable  divis> 
ion.  to  wrest  the  bloody  sceptres  from  their  grasps 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


BfAHMITD. 

Hassam. 

DAOOa 

AHAStTXftus,  a  Jew. 

CHoara  of  Qrtek  aqjthe  Womm, 

MtitagerB,  Sbne$,  amd  AUemiamta, 


ScniK^ — CcntltmtmopU. 
TmEr-SwueL 


HELLAS. 


ScsNi,  a  Terrace  on  the  SeragUo, 

Uammvd  (thepingifOH  Indian  Sbne  eiUing  hetUe  kU 
Omdk. 

CRORim  OP  OlECK  CAPTIVC  WOMEN. 

We  strew  these  opiate  flowers 

On  thy  restless  piUow^— 
Hiey  were  stript  from  Orient  bowan^ 
^  the  Indian  biUow. 
fie  thy  sleep 
Calm  iMid  deep, 
likt  tbeiii  who  feU^-not  ours  who  wetp! 


XNBIAlf. 

Away,  imlovely  dreams! 

Away.  &lse  shapes  of  sleep : 
Be  his,  as  Heaven  seems, 
Clear,  bright  and  deep ! 
Soft  as  love  and  cahn  as  deadh. 
Sweet  aa  a  summeMiigfat  without  a  bm^ 


Sleep,  sleep!  our  song  is  ladan 

With  the  soul  of  slumber ; 
It  was  sung  by  a  Samian  maideii, 
Whoae  tover  was  of  the  ntmiber 
Who  now  keep 
That  calm  sleep 
Whence  none  nay  wake,  where  none  shall  WMp^ 

uixnAN. 
I  touch  thy  temples  pale ! 

I  breathe  my  soul  on  thee ! 
And  could  my  prayers  avail. 
All  my  joy  should  be 
Dead,  and  I  vrould  live  to  weep. 
So  thou  mightat  win  one  hour  of  quiet  aleepr 


Breathe  low,  low. 
The  spell  of  the  mighty  i 
When  conscience  lulls  her  sated  snake. 
And  Tyrants  sleep,  let  Freedom  wak«. 
Breathe  km,  low. 
The  words  which,  like  secret  fire,  shall  flow 
Through  the  veins  of  the  fioaen  eartb— lew,  km! 

mnoHoiBua  i. 
lilb  may  change,  but  it  may  fly  not ; 
Hope  may  vai^ih,  but  can  die  not; 
Truth  be  veil*d,  but  still  it  bumeth; 
Love  repdaedr-bnt  it  retumeth! 

mncHoiBua  n. 
Tet  were  life  a  chamd,  wherv 
Hope  lay  ooflbi'd  with  deopair; 
Tet  were  truth  a  sacred  lie. 
Love  were  lust — 


I. 


If  Liberty 
Lent  not  UA  its  soul  of  light, 
Hope  its  iris  of  delight. 
Truth  its  prophet's  robe  to  vrear. 
Love  its  power  to  give  and  bear. 


In  the  great  rooming  of  the  world. 
The  spirit  of  God  with  might  unfurl'd 
The  flag  of  Freedom  over  Chaea, 

And  all  its  banded  anarcha  fled, 
like  Tolturea  fUghtad  fhxn  Imau% 

Before  an  earthquake's  tread — 
So  fiom  Time's  teiapestuous  dawn 
Freedom's  splendor  bunt  and  shone  >-* 
Tliennopyle  and  Marethon 
Caught  like  BMmntaias  beacon-lighted. 

The  springing  fire.— The  winged  glMj 
Oil  Philippi  half«ligfatetfr 

like  an  eagle  on  a  prononioiy. 
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Its  unwearied  wings  ooold  ftn 
The  quenchless  asHes'of  'Milan.* 
From  age  to  age,  fhmi  man  to  maa 

It  lived ;  and  lit  fiom  land  to  land 

Florence,  Albion.  Switasriand: 
Then  night  fell;  and  as  fiEom  night 
Reassuming  fieiy  dight> 
From  the  WjM^wiA.  Freedom  oam*, 

Against  the  course  of  Heaven  and  doom 
A  second  sun  array*d  in  flame; 

To  bum,  to  kindle,  to  illume, 
From  fitf  Atlantis  its  3;x)ung  beams 
Chased  the  shadows  ond  the  dreams. 
France,  with  all  her  sanguine  steams, 

JBid,  but  quenched  it  not;  again 

Through  clouds  its  shafb  of  gloiy  rain 

From  utmost  Germany  to  Spain. 
As  an  eagle  fed  with  morning 
Scorns  the  embattled  tempest's  waning. 
When  she  seeks  her  airy  hanging 

In  the  mountain  cedar's  hair, 
And  her  brood  expect  the  clanging 

Of  her  wings  through  the  vnid  air. 
Sick  with  fitmine — Freedom  so 
To  what  of  Greece  reroaineth  now 
Ftetums ;  her  hoary  ruins  glow 
like  orient  mountains  loet  in  day ; 

Beneath  the  safety  of  her  wings 
Her  renovated  nursHngs  play, 

And  in  the  naked  lightnings 
Of  truth  they  purge  their  dazzled  eyes. 
Let  Freedom  leave,  where'er  she  fliee, 
A  desert,  or  a  Paradise ; 

Let  the  beautiful  and  the  brave 

Share  her  gfoiy,  or  a  grave. 

BKiiioaoiini  1. 
With  the  p^  of  gladness 
Greece  d^<(  thy  cradle  strew. 

8KMICH011U8  ti. 

With  die  tears  of  sadness 
Greece  did  thy  shroud  bedew. 

mncBORus  i. 
With  an  orphan's  aflection 
She  IbUow'd  thy  hier  dirough  time; 

BDIICHOaUf  u. 

And  at  thy  resurrection 
Reappearetl^  like  thon,  sublime  I 

PEMlCHORira  I. 

If  Heaven  should  resuiue  .thee. 
To  Heaven  shall  her  spirit  asceofli 

SBMICHORtTS  II. 

If  HeD  should  entomb  thee ; 

To  Hell  shall  her  high  hearts  bend. 

SElflCHOBUa  1. 

If  Annihilation — 


*  Milan  was  the  centre  of  the  resisunoe  of  the  Lo^pbard 
league  Sfsinst  the  Austrian  tyrant.  Frederic  ttarbwMsa 
Immt  the  dly  to  the  ground,  bat  fibiirty  lived  in  itssihes, 
and  it  rose  like  an  exhalation  (hnn  its  rufii.— See  Sm- 
mamCM  ''JSiiflMW  ie$  JU^Wf^et  ItoH^Knnr  a  liook 
which  iMf  AMmadi  coward*  awaken^^ng  the  tialians  to 
an  IsytatioB  of  their  fssat  ancestors.  '^ 


annoHoatJB  n. 
Dust  let  her  glories  be ; 
And  a  name,  and  a  nation 
Be  ibigotten,  Freedom,  with  thee ! 

INDIAN- 

His  brow  grows  darker— hreathe  not^-move  not! 
He.  8tart^-4ie  shuddeis ; — ^ye  that  love  not. 
With  yoi^r  panting  loud  and  fast 
Have  awfl|kenM  him  at  lasU 

MAHMUD  (ttarting/rcm  ki$  aleep). 
Man  the  Serag^lio^ard !  make  fast  the  gate! 
What !  from  a  cannonade  of  three  short  hours  f 
Tis  fidse!  that  breach  towards  the  Bospboras 
Cannot  be  practicable  yet — Who  stirs  ? 
Stand  to  the  match ;  that  when  the  foe  prevaila, 
One  spark  may  mix  in  reconciling  ruin 
The  conqueror  and  the  conquer'd!  Heave  the  tower 
Into  the  gap— wrench  off  the  roof 

Elder  HAsaiK. 

Ha!  what! 
The  truth  of  day  lightens  upon  my  dream. 
And  I  am  Mahmud  still. 


|s  strangely  moved. 


Tour  Sublime 


The  times  do  cast  ainnge  i 
On  those  who  watch  and  who  must  rule  their  c 
Lest  they,  being  first  in  peril  as  in  glory. 
Be  whelm'd  in  the  fierce  ebb:— and  theaearaof  thok 
Thrice  has  a  gloomy  vision  haunted  me 
As  thus  bom  sleep  into  the  troubled  day ; 
It  shakes  me  as  the  tempest  shakes  the  sea. 
Leaving  no  figure  upon  memory's  glass. 
Would  diat— no  matter.  Thou  didst  say  thou  I 
A  Jew,  whose  spirit  is  a  chronicle 
Of  strange  and  secret  and  forgotten  things. 
I  bade  thee  summon  him .' — 'tis  said  Jus  tribe 
Dream,  and  are  wise  interpreters  of  dmma. 


The  Jew  of  whom  I  spake  is  old, — so  old 
He  seems  to  have  outlived  a  worid^  decay ; 
The  hoary  mountains  and  the  wrinkled  ocean 
Seem  younger  still  than  he  ^— his  hair  and  heard 
Are  whitdr  than  the  teropest-siile^  snow ; 
His  cold  pale  limbs  and  pulseless  arteries 
Are  like  the  fibres  of  a  ckMid  instinct 
With  light,  and  to  the  soul  that  quickens  them 
Are  as  the  atoms  of  the^  momitaitHiiift 
To  the  winter  wind »— but  from  his  eye  looks  forth 
A  lifo  of  imconsumed  thought,  which  pierosa 
The  present,  and  the  past,  and  the  tcMXMne. 
Some  say  that  thn  is  he  whom  the  great  prophet 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  for  his  mockery 
Mock'd  with  the  curse  of  immortality. 
Some  foign  that  he  is  Enoch ;  others  dream 
He  was  pre^amite,  and  has  survived 
Cjrcles  of  generation  and  of  rain. 
Tlie  sage,  in  truth,  by  dreadful  abstinence 
And  conquering  penance  of  the  mutinous  flashy 
Deep  contemplation,  and  unwearied  atndy. 
In  years  outstretch'd  beyond  the  data  of  man. 
May  have  obtain'd  to  sovereignty  and  acience 
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Ofer  dioM  Uroi^  and  secret  things  and  thooghtt 
Which  ochen  fear  and  know  not 


I  would  talk 


Widi  thia  old  Jew. 


Thy  will  if  even  now 
Made  known  to  him,  where  he  dwells  in  a  sea-cavern 
"Mid  the  Demonen,  leas  acceanble 
Tlian  thon  or  God !  He  who  woald  question  him 
Most  sail  alone  at  sunset,  where  the  stream 
Of  ocean  sleeps  around  those  foamless  isles 
When  the  young  moon  is  westering  as  now, 
And  evening  airs  wander  upon  the  wave ; 
And  when  the  pines  of  that  bee-pasturing  isle, 
Green  Erebinthus,  quench  the  fiery  shadow 
Of  his  gilt  prow  within  the  sapphire  water; 
Then  must  the  bnely  helmsman  cry  aloud, 
Ahasuerus !  and  the  caverns  round 
Will  answer,  Ahasuerus !  If  his  prayer 
Be  granted,  a  fiiint  meteor  will  arise, 
lighting  him  over  Marmora,  and  a  wind. 
Will  ruib  out  of  the  sighing  pine-forest. 
And  with  the  wind  a  storm  of  harmony 
Unutterably  sweet,  and  pilot  him 
Through  the  soft  twilight  to  the  Bosphorus  : 
Thence,  at  the  hour  and  place  and  circumstance 
Fit  for  the  matter  of  their  conference. 
The  Jew  appears.    Few  dare,  and  few  who  dare, 
Win  the  desired  communion— but  that  shout 
Bodea [A  thout  wiihouL 

MAHMUa 

Evil,  doubtless ;  like  all  human  sounds. 
Let  me  oonTeiae  with  spirits. 

HAB8AN. 

That  shout  agahi! 

MAHMUIk 

Una  Jew  whom  thou  hast  summon'd— 


WiUbe 

MAHMOIk 

When  the  omnipotent  hour,  to  which  are  jrokod 
He,  I,  and  all  ttUngs,  shall  compel— enough. 
SOenoe  thoae  nratineen— dut  drunken  crew 
lliat  crowd  about  the  pilot  in  the  storm. 
Ay!  strike  ihb  foremost  shorter  bv  a  head ! 
They  weary  me,  and  I  have  need  of  rest 
Kingi  are  like  stars — they  rise  and  set,  they  hare 
'Hm  worship  of  the  world,  but  no  repose. 

[Exeunt  mmrdBjf. 

CHORITi.* 

Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever 

From  creation  to  decay, 
Like  the  bubbles  on  a  river. 
Sparkling,  bursting,  borne  away ; 
But  they  are  still  immortal 
Who,  through  birth's  orient  portal. 


•  Tte popohr aotkwii of  ChritiMiity  are  f epmented  hltliii 
sbocw  ■•  frue  b  tbair  relstion  to  the  wonhip  ths?  nptnsdsd, 
and  dMt  which  io  sU  probsbilitj  thsy  will  MipacMds,  witboot 
I  their  merits  io  a  relatioo  more  naivOTML  Tbeflnt 
the  immortalitjr  of  the  thrioff  and  thinking 
I  whkh  inhabit  the  planets,  and.  to  nsa  a  eoanoo  and 
iaairteriaala  phraae.  elothe  thaaMshrea  in  matMr,  with  the  tiaa- 
isBBa  of  the  aoUeat  maaifcalatioBB  of  tha  axlMnal  worid. 
TU  eaadodioff  vaiaa  indieatea  a  piofiia«^a  atate  of  mora 


And  Death's  dark  chasm  hurrying  to  and  (to. 

Clothe  their  unceasing  flight 

In  the  brief  dust  and  light 
Gathered  aroimd  their  chariots  as  they  go  ; 

New  shapes  they  still  may  weave. 

New  Gods,  new  laws  receive ; 
Bright  or  dim  are  they,  as  the  robes  they  last 
On  Death's  bare  ribs  had  cast 

A  power  fVom  the  unknown  God ; 
A  Promethean  conqueror  came; 
Like  a  triumphal  path  he  trod 
The  thorns  of  death  and  shame. 
A  mortal  shape  to  him 
Was  like  the  vapor  dim 
Which  the  orient  planet  animates  with  light; 
Hen,  Sin  and  Slavery  came. 
Like  blood-hounds  mild  and  tame, 
Nor  prey'd  until  their  lord  had  taken  flight 
The  moon  of  Mahomet 
Arose,  and  it  shall  set : 
While  blaxon'd  as  on  Heaven's  immortal  noon 
llie  cross  leads  generations  on. 

'   Swift  aa  die  radiant  shapes  of  sleep 
From  one  whose  dreams  are  paradise, 
Fly  when  the  fond  wretch  wakes  to  weep. 
And  day  peers  forth  with  her  blank  ejres ! 
So  fleei  so  fliint  so  fair, 
The  powers  of  earth  and  air 
Fled  from  the  fokUng-star  of  Bethlehem : 
Apollo,  Pan,  and  Love, 
And  even  Olympian  Jove 
Grew  weak,  for  killing  Truth  had  glared  6n  them. 
Our  hills,  and  seas,  and  streams. 
Dispeopled  of  their  dreams. 
Their  walen  tum'd  to  bkiod»  their  dew  to  teats, 
Wail'd  for  the  gokien  years. 

Enter  Mahmud,  Hassan,  Daood.  ami  oAer$, 


More  gold  f  our  ancestors  bought  gold  with  victory. 
And  shaU  I  sell  it  for  defeat? 

DAOOIK 

The  Janizars 
ClaiDOirforpay. 

MARlftTlK 

Go !  bid  them  pay  themselves 
With  Christian  blood !    Are  there  no  Grecian  virgins 


or  Ion  exalted  exiatenoe.  aoeordinc  to  the  degree  of  pedaetion 
vdiieh  eveiy  distinct  inteDif  ence  mar  have  attained.  Let  it  not 
be  aoppoaed  that  I  mean  to  dofmatise  upon  a  satueet  cooeem< 
inf  whkh  all  men  aia  eqoaUy  imwmnt  or  that  1  think  the 
Gofdiaaknatof  tbeodffinorevil  ean  be  dinntancled  Iqr  that 
or  any  rimilar  aaaertiona.  The  raoaivcd  bypoUieaii  ofa  Beiaft 
raaamblioff  men  in  the  moral  attribute*  of  hia  nature,  havinc 
ealled  na  oat  of  non^zistraee.  and  after  inflictinc  on  us  the 
missry  of  the  oommlarioo  of  em»r.  ahouM  superadd  thatof  iha 
pooiihmeQt  and  the  priTationa  conaequent  upon  it,  still  would 
remahi  Inexplicable  and  incredible.  That  there  is  a  true  solu- 
tioo  of  the  riddle,  and  that  in  our  present  itato  that  sohitioo  ia 
unattainable  by  us,  are  propositions  which  may  bA  retarded  aa 
ennally  eaitain ;  meanwhile,  as  H  is  the  province  uf  the  poet  to 
attsah  faimaalf  to  thoae  ideas  which  exalt  and  ennoble  humanity, 
let  Urn  ba  pararittad  to  have  eoideeturBd  the  eondition  of  that 
fotnrity  towarda  which  wa  are  all  impelled  by  an  inextbgaish- 
aUa  thint  for  iaBaMrtalty.  Until  battar  arfuments  can  be  pro- 
m  auphJMi  mUtk  iMajiaoi  the  saoaa,  thii  darfta  ilaalf 


atroBsaat  aad  the  oahr  ptaaampthm  that  alat 
ally  b  the  iaharitSDoa  of  avaiy  thiakiof  baii«. 
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Whose  shrieks  and  spasms  and  tears  they  may  exyoy  ? 

No  infidel  children  to  impale  on  spean  T 

No  hoary  priests  after  that  patriarch* 

Who  bent  the  corse  against  his  country's  heart, 

Which  clove  his  own  at  last ?  Go!  bid  them  kiD : 

Bkxid  is  the  seed  of  gold. 

DAOOD. 

It  has  been  sown. 
And  yet  the  harvest  to  the  sickle^nen 
Is  as  a  grain  to  each. 

MAHMUD. 

Then,  take  tins  signet : 
Unlock  the  seventh  chamber,  in  which  lie 
The  treasures  of  victorious  Solyman. 
An  empire's  spoils  stored  for  a  day  of  ruin — 
O  spirit  of  my  sires !  is  it  not  come  ? 
The  prey-birds  and  the  wolves  are  gorged  and  sleeps 
But  these,  who  spread  their  feast  on  the  red  earth. 
Hunger  ibr  gold,  which  fills  not — See  them  fed ; 
Then  lead  them  to  the  rivets  of  fresh  death. 

.  [Exit  DAOoa 
Oh !  miserable  dawn,  after  a  night 
More  glorious  than  the  day  which  it  usurped ! 
O,  fidth  in  God !  O,  power  on  earth !  O,  word 
Of  the  great  Prophet,  whose  overshadowing  wings 
Darken'd  the  thrones  and  idols  of  the. west. 
Now  bright ! — For  thy  sake  cuned  be  the  hour. 
Even  as  a  father  by  an  evil  child. 
When  the  orient  moon  of  Islam  rolled  in  triumph 
From  Caucasus  to  white  Ceraunia ! 
Ruin  above,  and  anarchy  below ; 
Terror  without,  and  treiachery  within ; 
The  chalice  of  destruction  full,  and  all 
Thirsting  to  drink;,  and  who  among  us  dares 
To  dash  it  from  his  lips  t  and  where  is  Hope  ? 


The  lamp  of  our  dominion  still  rides  high; 
One  God  is  God—Mahomet  is  his  Propbst 
Four  hundred  thousand  Moslems,  firom  the  limits 
Of  otmost  Asia  irresistibly 
Throng,  like  full  clouds  at  the  Sirocco's  cry. 
But  not  like  them  lo  weep  dieir  strength  in  tears ; 
They  have  destrojring  lightning,  and  their  step 
Wakes  earthquake,  to  consume  and  overwhelm. 
And  reign  in  ruin.   Phrygian  Oljrmpus, 
Tymolus,  and  Latmoa,  and  Mycale,  roughen 
With  horrent  arms,  and  lofty  ships,  even  now. 
Like  vapors  anchor'd  to  a  mountain's  edge. 
Freighted  with  fire  and  whiriwind,  vmit  at  Scala 
The  convoy  of  the  ever-veering  wind. 
Samos  is  drunk  with  blood ,"— the  Greek  has  paid 
Brief  victory  with  swift  loss  and  long  despair. 
The  false  Moldavian  ser6  fled  &st  and  fiir 
When  the  fierce  shout  of  Allah4IIah-Allah ! 
Rose  like  the  war-cry  of  the  northern  wind. 
Which  kUls  the  sluggish  ckmds,  and  leaves  a  flock 
Of  wild  swans  struggling  with  the  naked  storm. 
So  were  the  lost  Greeks  on  the  Danube's  day! 


•  The  Greek  Fstrisieh,  after  harinf  been  eompeDed  to  fhl- 
ninate  an  snstbens  agsinst  the  ininrfenls,  wss  pnt  to  death 
hy  the  Turks. 

Foitanateir  the  Oreeks  have  been  taught  that  tber  cannot 
buy  leeuritj  br  degradatioo,  and  the  Toriu,  though  eqoallf 
end,  are  toaieaBoinc  than  Che  ■nooth-fteed  tjranta  of  Europe. 

As  to  the  anathema,  his  HoUneet  ought  aa  wdl  have  thrown 
hb  nine  at  Mount  Athoa.  for  aar  effect  that  itprodueed.  The 
ehMboftheOieefcs  sre  afanoat  aU  men  of 


If  night  is  mute,  yet  the  returning  son 

Kindles  the  voices  of  the  morning  birds; 

Nor  at  thy  bidding  lass  exultingly 

Than  birds  rejoicing  in  the  golden  day. 

The  anarchies  of  Africa  unleash 

Their  tempest-winged  cities  of  the  sea. 

To  speak  in  thunder  lo  the  rebel  world. 

Like  sulphurous  clouds  half^atter'd  by  die  i 

They  sweep  the  pale  JEgem,  whUe  the  Qoeen 

Of  Ocean,  bound  upon  her  island  throne. 

Far  in  the  west  sits  mourning  that  her  sons. 

Who  fiown  on  Freedom,  spare  a  smile  for  tfaee: 

Russia  still  hovers,  as  an  eagle  might 

^thin  a  cloud,  near  which  a  kite  and  cruie 

Hang  tangled  in  inextricable  fight. 

To  stoop  upon  the  victor ; — for  she  fears 

The  name  of  Freedom,  even  as  she  hates  thine . 

But  recreant  Austria  loves  thee  as  the  grave 

Loves  pestilence,  and  her  slow  dogs  of  war, 

Flesh'd  with  the  chase,  come  up  from  Italy, 

And  howl  upon  their  limits ;  for  they  see 

The  panther  Freedom  fled  to  her  old  rover 

'Mid  seas  and  mountains,  and  a  mightier  brood 

Crouch  around.  What  anarch  wean  a  crown  or  <<i«ut, 

Or  bears  the  sword,  or  grasps  the  key  of  gold. 

Whose  friends  are  not  thy  friends,  whose  foes  thy  fbs»f 

Our  arsenals  and  our  armories  are  full ; 

Our  forts  defy  assaults;  ten  thousand  cannon 

lie  ranged  upon  the  beach,  and  hour  fay  hour 

Their  earth-convulsing  wheels  aflright  the  city; 

The  galloping  of  fiery  steeds  makes  pale 

The  Christian  merchant,  and  the  yellow  Jew 

Hides  his  hoard  deeper  in  the  faithless  earth. 

Like  clouds,  and  like  the  shadows  of  the  cknids 

Over  the  hills  of  Anatolia, 

Swift  in  wide  troops  the  Tartar  chivalry 

Sweep ; — the  far-flashing  of  their  starry  lances 

Reverberates  the  dying  light  of  day. 

We  have  one  God,  one  King,  one  Hope,  ooe  Law, 

But  many-headed  Insurrection  stands 

Divided  in  itself^  and  soon  must  ML 


Proud  words,  when  deeds  come  short,  are  seasooablt 
Look,  Hasaan,  on  yon  crescent  moon,  emblaaon'd 
Upon  that  shatter'd  flag  of  fiery  cloud 
Which  leads  the  rear  of  the  departing  day. 
Wan  emblem  of  an  empire  fiuling  now ! 
See  how  it  trembles  in  the  blood-red  air. 
And  like  a  mighty  lamp  whose  oil  is  spent. 
Shrinks  on  the  horiam's  edge,  while,  from  above. 
One  star  with  insolent  and  victoiiotts  light 
Hovers  above  its  fall,  and  with  keen  beams, 
Like  arrows  through  a  fointing  antelope. 
Strikes  its  weak  form  to  death. 


Renewi  itself 


Even  aa  that  i 


MAHMlTn. 

Shall  we  be  not  renewed' 
Far  odier  bark  than  ours  were  needed  now 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  descending  time : 
The  spirit  that  lifts  the  sbve  before  its  lonl 
Stalks  through  the  capitals  of  armed  kings. 
And  spreads  his  ensign  in  the  wilderness; 
Exults  in  chains ;  and  when  the  rebel  &Us, 
Criea  like  the  blood  of  Abel  from  the  dim; 
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Aid  the  JDhfltitan  of  auth.  like  bsMii 
Wkao  eerthqneke  n  nnleeah'd,  with  idiot  fter 
Cower  in  their  kingiy  dene    ■■  I  do  now. 
What  were  Defeat,  when  Victory  muit  appd  f 
Or  Danger,  when  Security  looka  pele  f 
H(iw  Buid  the  meMenger— who  frDm  the  ibrt 
IiKiided  in  the  Danube,  aaw  the  battle 
01  Bocharestf— that— 


Ibrahim*a  admitar 
Drew  with  ita  gleam  awift  Tielory  from  heeten, 
To  bom  beibre  him  in  the  night  of  battle— 
A  light  and  a  deatmctioo. 

MABMUD. 

Ay!  the  day 
Wai  ooB ;  but  how  9— 


The  light  Wallachiana, 
T^  Amant,  Servian,  and  Albanian  alliea. 
Fled  from  the  glance  of  our  artillery 
Almoat  befere  the  thunder^tone  alit; 
One-half  the  Grecian  army  made  a  bridge 
Of  aafe  and  ik>w  retreat,  with  Afoalem  dead; 
The  other— 

MAHMUD. 

Speak — tremble  not— 


Bf  Tidor  myriads,  ferm*d  in  hollow  square 

With  rough  and  ated&at  front,  and  thrice  flung  back 

The  deluge  of  our  ibaming  cavalry ; 

Thrice  their  keen  wedge  of  battle  pierced  our  linea. 

Our  bafiied  army  trembled  like  one  man 

Before  a  host,  and  gave  them  space ;  but  soon, 

From  the  surrounding  hills,  the  batteries  biased. 

Kneading  them  down  widi  fire  and  iron  rain. 

Tec  none  approach'd ;  till,  like  a  field  of  com 

Under  the  hook  of  the  swart  sickle-roan. 

The  bands  intrench'd  in  mounds  of  Turkish  dead 

Grew  weak  and  few — ^Then  said  the  Pacha,  **  Slaves, 

Render  yourselves  I — ^They  have  abandoned  you — 

What  hope  of  refuge,  or  retreat,  or  aid  7 

We  grant  your  lives.** — ^  Grant  that  which  is  diine 

own," 
Cried  one,  and  fell  upon  his  sword  and  died ! 
Another—**  God,  and  man,  and  hope  abandon  me ; 
But  I  to  them  and  to  myself  remain 
Cooatantr— he  boVd  his  head,  and  his  heart  bunt 
A  thin!  exclaimed,  **  There  is  a  refuge,  tyrant, 
Where  thou  darest  not  pursue,  and  canst  not  harm, 
Sbouldst  thou  pursue ;  there  we  shall  meet  again.*' 
Than  held  his  breath,  and,  after  a  brief  spasm. 
The  indignant  spirit  cast  its  mortal  garment 
Among  the  slaiih-dead  earth  upon  the  earth ! 
So  theae  survivors,  each  by  diflerent  ways. 
Some  strange,  all  sudden,  none  dishonorable, 
Met  in  triumphant  death ;  and  when  our  army, 
Closed  in,  while  yet  in  wonder,  and  awe,  and  shame, 
Held  back  the  base  hyenas  of  the  battle 
That  feed  upon  the  dead  and  fly  the  living, 
One  roae  out  of  the  chaoa  of  the  slain ; 
And  if  it  were  a  corpse  which  some  dead  spirit 
Of  the  okl  saviors  of  the  land  we  rule 
Had  lifted  in  its  anger,  wandering  by ; 
Of  if  there  bum*d  within  the  dying  man 
Unquenchable  disdain  of  death,  and  &ilh 
Creating  what  it  feign'd  j— I  cannot  teU. 


But  he  cried,  **  Phantoms  of  tho  free,  we  come ! 
Armies  of  the  Eternal,  ye  who  wtrike 
To  dust  the  citadels  of  sanguine  kings. 
And  diake  the  souls  throned  on  their  stony  hearts. 
And  thaw  their  frost-work  diadems  like  dew ! — 
O  ye  who  float  around  this  clime,  and  weave 
Tlie  garment  of  the  gk>ry  which  it  wears. 
Whose  feme,  though  earth  betray  the  dust  it  clasp'd. 
Lies  sepulchred  in  monumental  thought ! 
Progenitors  of  all  that  yet  is  great. 
Ascribe  to  your  bright  senate,  O  accept 
In  your  high  ministrations,  us,  your  sons — 
Us  first,  and  the  more  glorious  yttt  to  come ! 
And  ye,  weak  conquerors !  giants  who  look  pale 
When  die  crush'd  woim  rebels  beneath  your  tread— 
The  vultures,  and  the  dogs,  your  pensioners  tame. 
Are  overgorged ;  but,  Uke  oppressun,  still 
They  crave  the  relic  of  destruction's  feast 
The  exhalations  and  the  thirsty  winds 
Are  sick  vrith  bk)od ;  the  dew  is  foul  with  death- 
Heaven's  light  is  quench'd  in  slaughter:    Thus 

where'er 

Upon  your  camps,  cities,  or  towers,  or  fleets. 
The  obscene  birds  die  reeking  remnants  cast 
Of  theae  dead  limbs  upon  your  streams  and  mountains, 
Upon  yoai  fields,  your  gardens,  and  your  hoose4ops, 
Where*er  the  winds  shall  creep,  or  the  cloiids  fly, 
Or  the  dews  fell,  or  the  angry  sun  look  down 
With  poison'd  light — ^Famine,  and  Pestilence, 
And  Panic,  shall  wage  war  upon  our  side ! 
Nature  from  all  her  boundaries  is  moved 
Against  ye :  Time  has  found  ye  light  as  foam. 
The  Earth  rebels;  and  Good  and  Evil  slake 
Hieir  empire  o'er  the  unborn  world  of  men 
On  this  one  cast— but  ere  the  die  be  thrown. 
The  renovated  genius  of  our  race. 
Proud  umpire  of  this  impious  game,  descends 
A  seraph-winged  Victory,  bes&riding 
The  tempest  of  the  Omnipotence  of  God, 
Which  sweeps  all  things  to  their  appointed  doom. 
And  you  to  ObUvkm !  "—More  he  would  have  aakL 


Died— as  thou  ahonldst  ere  thy  lips  had 
Their  ruin  in  the  hues  of  our  success. 
A  rebel's  crime,  gUt  with  a  rebel's  tongue ! 
Your  heart  is  Greek,  Hassan. 


It  may  be  so: 
A  spirit  not  my  own  wrench*d  me  within. 
And  I  have  spoken  words  I  fear  and  hate ; 
Yet  would  I  die  i 


MAHMUD. 

Live !  O  live !  outlive 
Me  and  fliis  sinking  empire:-^but  the  fleet — 


HAiSAN. 


Alas! 


The  fleet  which,  like  a  flock  of  clouds 
Chased  by  the  wind,  ffies  the  insurgent  banner; 
Our  winged  castles  from  their  merchant  ships ! 
Our  myriads  before  their  weak  pirate  bands ! 
Our  arms  before  their  chains .'  Our  3rean  of  empire 
Before  their  oenturiea  of  aervile  fear ! 
Death  b  awake !  Repulsed  on  the  waters, 
They  own  no  mora  the  thunder-bearing  banner 
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Of  Mahmiid ;  bat  like  boonds  of  a  bate  breed, 
Goige  fiom  a  tiranger't  bend,  and  rend  tbeir  matter. 


Latmoii  and  Ampelot,  and  Phanae,  aaw 
Tlie  wreck^- 

MAHMtm. 

Tlie  cavei  of  the  karian  klea 
Howl  eacb  to  the  other  in  load  mockery, 
And  with  the  tongue  aa  of  a  tbouaand  eohoea 
Flnt  of  the  Ma-eonvuliing  figbt — and  then — 
Tlioa  darett  to  tpeak — wmeleti  are  the 
Inteiprat  thou  their  voice ! 


My  prasonoe  bene 
A  part  in  that  day*t  shame.    The  Grecian  fleet 
Bore  down  at  day>brecdi  fhNn  die  North,  and  hong, 
Aa  moltitodinoui  on  the  ocean  line 
At  cranes  apon  the  cloud  lea  Thracian  wind. 
Oor  iquadron,  convoying  ten  thooaand  men. 
Was  ftretchtng  towards  Nauplia  when  the  battle 
Was  kindled.— 

Flnt  through  the  hail  of  our  artillery 
The  agile  Hydriote  barks  with  press  of  sail 
DashM : — ship  to  ship,  cannon  to  cannon,  man 
To  man  were  grappled  in  the  embrace  of  was 
Inextricable  but  by  death  or  victory. 
The  tempest  of  the  mging  fight  convulsed 
To  its  crystalline  depths  that  stainless  sea. 
And  shook  heaven's  roof  of  golden  momiRg  ckmds 
Poised  on  an  hundred  aznre  mountain-isles. 
In  the  brief  trances  of  the  artillery, 
One  cry  from  the  destroyed  and  the  destroyer 
Rose,  and  a  cloud  of  deflation  wrapt 
The  unforeseen  eveni  till  the  north  wind 
Sprtmg  ftom  the  sea,  lifting  the  heavy  veil 
Of  battle-smoke^-tfaen  victory — victory ! 
For,  as  we  thought,  three  frigates  from  Algiers 
Bora  down  from  Naxos  to  our  aid,  but  soon 
Tlie  abhorred  cross  glimmer'd  behind,  before. 
Among,  around  us ;  and  that  fotal  sign 
Dried  with  its  beams  the  strength  of  Moslem  hearts, 
Aa  the  sua  drinks  the  dew.— What  moref  We  fled 
Oar  noonday  path  over  the  sanguine  foam 
Was  beacon*d,  and  the  glare  struck  the  son  pole 
By  our  consuming  transports:  the  fierce  light 
Afode  all  the  shadows  of  our  sails  bkmd-reid. 
And  every  countenance  Uank.  Some  ships  lay  feeding 
Tlie  ravening  fire  even  to  the  waters  level : 
Some  were  blown  up :  some,  settling  heavily. 
Sunk ;  and  the  shrieks  of  our  companions  died 
Upon  the  wind,  that  bore  us  fost  and  for. 
Even  after  they  were  dead.  Nine  thousand  peridi'd! 
We  met  the  vultures  legioa'd  in  the  air. 
Stemming  the  torrent  of  the  tainted  wind : 
They,  screaming  from  the  cloudy  mountain  peak 
8loop*d  through  the  sulphurous  battle-smoke,  and 

perch'd 
Each  on  flie  weltering  canass  that  vre  Wved, 
like  its  iU  angel  or  its  damned  soaL 
Riding  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 
We  saw  the  dog-fish  hastening  to  Aeir  foaM. 
Joy  waked  the  voiceless  people  of  the  sea. 
And  ravening  fomine  left  his  ocean^^ve 
To  dwell  with  war,  with  ua,  and  with  de^air. 
We  net  ni|^  three  hooia  to  die  weat  of 
And  with,  night,  twnisst 


MAHMUa 

Cease! 
ijafera  MnaxNOBn. 

mSSKNGEIl. 

Tuur  Subfime  Oghssa, 
That  Christian  hound,  the  Muscovite  ambassador, 
Has  left  the  dty.    If  the  rebel  fleet 
Had  anchor'd  in  the  port,  had  victory 
Crown*d  the  Greek  legions  in  the  hippodrome, 
IHuiic  were  lamer^-Obedieuce  and  mutiny, 
like  gianis  in  ccntentk»  planet^truck 
Stand  gaang  on  each  other.   There  is  paaoe 
InStambotdl— 

UKVUVD. 

U  the  grave  not  calmer  still ! 
Its  rains  shall  be  mine. 


Fear  not  the  Russian; 
The  tiger  leagues  not  with  the  slag  at  bay 
Against  the  himter. — Cuiming,  base,  and  crod. 
He  crouches,  watching  till  the  spoil  be  won. 
And  must  be  paid  for  his  reserve  in  bkxxL 
After  the  war  is  fought,  yield  the  sleek  RoHiiao 
That  which  thou  canst  not  keep,  his  deserved  poiiiQa 
Of  bkwd,  which  shall  not  flow  through  streets  and  fisMi 
Rivers  and  seas,  like  that  which  we  may  win, 
Bot  stagnate  in  the  veins  of  Christian  slaves ! 

Enter  Second  MnsENGca. 

SECOND  MESSENGKA. 

Nauplia.  Tripolisa,  Mothon,  Athena, 

Navarin,  Artas,  Mowenbaaia, 

Corinth  and  Thebes  are  carried  by  assault; 

And  every  Islamite  who  made  his  dogs 

Fat  with  the  flesh  of  Galilean  slaves, 

P&ss'd  at  the  edge  of  the  sword :  the  lust  of  bknd 

Which  made  our  warriors  drunk,  is  quench'd  indssdi, 

But  like  a  fierv  plague  breaks  out  anew. 

In  deeds  which  make  the  Christian  cause  kwk  pslt 

In  its  own  light    The  garrison  of  Patns 

Has  store  bot  for  ten  days,  nor  is  there  hope 

But  from  the  Briton :  at  once  slave  and  tyiaot. 

His  wishes  still  are  weaker  than  his  fears; 

Or  he  would  sell  what  faith  may  yet  remain 

From  the  oaths  broke  in  Genoa  and  m  Norway : 

And  if  yon  boy  him  not,  your  treasury 

Is  empty  even  of  promises — his  own  ooin. 

The  fieedman  of  a  western  poet  chief* 

Holds  Attica  with  seven  thousand  rebels. 

And  has  beat  back  the  Pacha  of  Negropoia ; 

The  aged  Ali  sits  in  Yanina, 

A  crownleos  metaphor  of  empire; 

His  name,  that  shadow  of  his  wither*d  might» 

Holds  our  besieging  army  like  a  spell 

In  prey  to  fiunine,  pesi,  and  mutiny : 

He.  bastkm'd  in  his  citadel,  looks  forth 

Joyless  upon  the  sapphire  lake  that  mirroB 

The  ruins  of  the  city  where  he  reign*d 

Childlesi  and  sceptrelesB.    Tfie  Greek  hM  leap'd 

The  cosdy  harrest  his  own  blood  matorad. 


riM  iMd  kssa  Lord  Brroa*!  mn9M  c 
inAttica.  ThisGrMk.  LMiBmaisfrnKaii. 
theoffh  a  post  ud  sa  wnthiMJiitin  pstriot.  cava  hia  mtef  Ita 
idea  of  a  tiaid  and  uoMtarprinoc  psnoo.  It  sppasa  Iksl  d^ 
mmslsacsi  BMita  mse  wfaai  thtr  srs,  sad  thst  w  sB  auwuii 
ths  fsna  of  a  *tmm  oT  dsitadatioa  or  of  i 
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NoC  the  tower,  Ali— who  has  bought  a  truce 
From  Ypttlanti  with  tea  camel-loads 
Of  Indian  gold. 

Enter  a  Thiko  Mbsbnobr. 

MAHHOD. 

What  more? 

THIRD  MUfiBNOn. 

The  Christian  tribei 
Of  Lebanon  and  the  Syrian  wildemen 
Are  in  revolt ;— Damascus,  Hems,  Aleppo, 
Tremble  ^-the  Attk  menacee  Medina ; 
The  Ethiop  has  intrench'd  himself  in  Sennaar, 
And  keeps  the  Egyptian  rebel  well  employ*d : 
Who  denies  homage,  claims  investituro 
As  price  of  tardy  aid.    Persia  demands 
The  cities  on  the  Tigris,  and  the  Georgians 
Hefose  their  living  tribute.    Crete  and  Cyprus, 
like  mountain-twins  that  from  each  other's  veins 
Catch  the  volcaoa-fire  and  earthquake  spasm. 
Shake  in  the  general  fever.    Through  the  city, 
like  birds  before  a  storm  the  sanlons  shriek. 
And  prophecyings  horrible  and  new 
Are  heard  among  the  crowd ;  that  sea  of  men 
Seeps  on  the  wrecks  it  made,  breathless  and  stilL 
A  Devise,  leam'd  in  the  kcuran,  preaches 
That  it  is  written  how  the  sins  of  Islam 
Most  raise  up  a  destroyer  even  now. 
The  Greeks  expect  a  Savior  from  the  west,* 
Who  shall  not  come,  men  say,  in  clouds  and  gloiy» 
But  in  the  omnipresence  of  that  spirit 
In  which  all  live  and  are.    Ominous  signs 
Are  fakson'd  broadly  on  the  noonday  sky ; 
One  saw  a  red  cross  stamp'd  upon  the  sun ; 
It  haa  rain'd  blood ;  and  monstrous  births  declare 
Tlie  secret  wrath  of  Nature  and  her  Lord. 
The  army  encamp'd  upon  the  Cydaris 
Was  roused  last  night  by  the  alarm  of  battle. 
And  saw  two  hosts  conflicting  in  the  air^— 
The  shadow!  doubtless  of  the  unborn  time. 
Cast  on  the  mirror  of  the  night.     While  yet 
The  fight  hung  balanced,  there  arose  a  storm 
Which  swept  the  phantoms  from  among  the  stars. 
At  the  third  watch  the  spirit  of  the  plague 
Was  heard  abroad  flapping  among  the  tents : 
lliose  who  relieved  watch  found  the  sentinels  dead. 
The  last  news  from  the  camp  is,  that  a  thousand 
Have  aicken*d,  and — 

Enter  a  Fouktu  Messkngkr. 


And  thou,  pale  gheei,  dim 
Of  some  untimely  romot;  spMk  I 

FomiTR  mssiiraKR. 

One  eoinee 
Fainting  widi  tofl,  oover*d  with  ibam  and  blood; 
Ua  Blood,  he  says,  npon  Cletonites* 
Pktxnootory,  which  o'eriooks  the  isles  diat  groan 
Under  the  Bfilefi's  frown,  and  afl  their  waters 
Then  trembling  in  the  splendor  of  the  moon, 
When  as  the  wandering  ckHids  unveil'd  er  hid 
Her  boundless  light,  he  saw  two  adveree  ffeeli 
Simlk  throngfa  the  night  in  the  horiaon's  gKnmier, 


•bisfspottedtiiatttaislfeBriah  had  arrivei  U  a  ssa- 
pott  near  Lsced— w  ia  an  Amsrican  brig.  The  asso- 
ciation of  names  and  kleas  is  irresistibly  ludicrous,  but 
tiM  prevalence  of  such  a  rumor  strongly  marks  the  state 
of  popular  enthusiasm  in  Greece. 
3D 


Mingling  fierce  thuudera  and  uulphureous  gleams, 
And  smoke  which  strangled  every  infant  wind 
That  soothed  the  silver  clotids  through  the  deep  air. 
At  length  the  battle  slept,  but  the  Sirocco 
Awoke,  and  drove  his  flock  of  thunder-clouds 
Over  the  sea-horizon,  blotting  out 
All  olgects — save  that  in  the  faint  raoon-glimpse 
He  saw,  or  dream'd  he  saw  the  Turkish  admiral 
And  two  the  loftiest  of  our  ships  of  war, 
^th  the  bright  image  of  the  queen  of  heaven. 
Who  hid,  peiliaps,  her  fhce  for  grief,  reversed ; 
And  the  abhorred « 


Enter  an  Attendant. 

ATTENDANT. 

Your  Sublime  Highness, 
The  Jew,  who— 

MAHMUO. 

Could  not  come  more  seasonably: 
Bid  him  attend.,  Ill  hear  no  more !  too  long 
We  gaze  on  danger  through  the  mist  of  fear. 
And  muldply  upon  our  shatter'd  hopes 
The  images  of  ruin.    Come  what  will ! 
To-morrow  and  to-morrow  are  as  lamps 
Set  in  our  path  to  light  us  to  the  edge 
Through  rough  and  smooth ;  nor  can  we  sufler  aught 
Which  he  inflicts  not  in  whose  hand  we  are.  [Exetmt 

BEMl  CHORUS  I. 

Would  I  were  Uie  winged  cloud 
Of  a  tempest  swifi  and  loud ! 

I  would  scorn 

The  smile  of  mom 
And  the  wave  where  the  moon-rise  is  bom ! 

I  would  leave 

The  spirits  of  eve 
A  shroud  for  the  corpse  of  the  day  to  Weate 
From  othen*  threads  than  mine ! 
Bask  in  the  blue  noon  divine 

Who  would,  not  I. 

BEMICH0RU8  IL 

Whither  to  fly  ? 

8UIIGHORU8  1. 

Where  the  rocks  that  gird  the  iBgean 
Echo  to  the  battle  psean 

Of  the  free— 

I  woold  flee 
A  tempestuous  herald  of  victory  ! 

My  golden  rain 

For  the  Grecian  slain 
Should  mingle  in  tears  with  the  bloody  nuiin ; 
And  my  solemn  tikmider-knen 
Should  ring  to  the  worid  the  passing-bell 

Of  tyranny! 

BtmCHORUS  II. 

Ah  king!  wilt  thou  chain 
The  rack  and  the  rain  7 
Wilt  thou  fetter  tt\e  lightning  and  hurricane  ? 

The  storms  are  free. 

But  wo 

CH0Ei;8. 

O  Slavery!  thou  fiost  of  the  world's  prime. 

Killing  its  flowers  and  leaving  its  thoma  bare 
Thy  touch  has  stamp'd  these  limbs  with  crime, 
llieae  brows  thy  branding  garland  bear ; 
But  the  free  heart,  the  impassive  soul. 
Scorn  thy  control ! 
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8EMICHORD8  I. 

Let  there  be  light!  iaid  liberty; 
And  like  funrise  from  the  lea, 
^theni  aroie !— Around  her  bom. 
Shone,  like  monntaim  in  the  room. 
Glorious  Btatei ; — and  are  thejr  now 
Aahes,  wrecki,  oblivion  f 

SBMlCHOKUf  n. 

Go 
Where  ThenoB  and  Aiopna  ■walkyw'd 

Persia,  as  the  sand  does  foam. 
Deluge  upon  deluge  foUow'd, 

Discord,  Macedon,  and  Rome : 
And,  lastly,  thou! 

8EMICH0KU8  L 

Temples  and  towen, 
Citadels  and  marts,  and  they 

Who  live  and  die  there,  have  been  ours, 
And  may  be  thine,  and  must  decay ; 

But  Greece  and  her  foundations  are 

Built  below  the  tide  of  war, 

Based  on  the  crystalline  sea 

Of  thought  and  its  eternity ; 
Her  citizens'  imperial  spirits 

Rule  the  present  from  the  past; 
On  all  this  world  of  men  inherits 

Their  seal  is  set 

SXMIOHOEtTS  IL 

Hear  ye  the  blast. 
Whose  Orphic  thunder  thnlling  calls 
From  ruin  her  Titanian  walls  ? 
Whose  spirit  shakes  the  sapless  bones 

Of  Slavery  ?  Argos,  Corinth,  Crete, 
Hear,  and  from  their  mountain  thrones 

The  demons  and  the  nymphs  repeat 
The  harmony. 

SEMICHORUa  I. 

I  hear!  I  hear! 

8EMICHOAU8  IL 

The  world's  eyeless  charioteer. 

Destiny,  is  hurrying  by ! 
What  fidth  is  crush'd,  what  empire  bleeds 
Beneath  her  earthquake-footed  steeds  f 
What  eagle-winged  victory  sits 
At  her  right  hand  7  what  shadow  flits 
Before  ?  what  splendor  rolls  behind  f 

Ruin  and  Renovation  ciy. 
Who  but  we? 

8I1I10HOAU8  1. 

I  hear!  I  hear! 
The  hiss  as  of  a  rushing  wind. 
The  roar  as  of  an  ocean  foaming. 
The  thunder  as  of  earthquake  coming, 

Ihear!  I  hear! 
The  crash  as  of  an  empire  folUng. 
The  shrieks  as  of  a  people  calling 
Mercy !  Mercy !— How  they  thrfll ! 
Thenashoutof  **KU1!  kill!  kiU!" 
And  then  a  small  still  voice,  I 


8EHICH0KU8  U. 


For 


Revenge  and  wrong  bring  forth  their  kind. 
The  foul  cubs  like  their  parents  are. 

Their  den  is  in  their  guilty  mind. 

And  Consdenoe  feeds  them  with  despair. 


BEMICHORCS  I. 

In  sacred  Athens,  near  the  fane 

Of  Wisdom,  Pity's  altar  stood  ; 
Serve  not  the  unknown  God  in  vain. 
But  pay  that  broken  shrine  again 
Love  for  hate,  and  tears  for  blood. 

Enter  MJkBMVi}  tmd  Abasoemxm. 

MAHMUO. 

Tlnm  art  a  man,  thou  sagest,  even  as  we— 


No  more! 


AHA8UBRDS.  , 


MAHMUO. 

But  raised  above  thy  feUow-men 
By  thought,  as  I  by  power. 

AHA8C7ERU8. 

Thou  sayeal  80. 

MAHMUn. 

Thou  art  an  adept  in  the  difficult  lore 

Of  Greek  and  Frank  philosophy ;  thou  nnmberssi 

The  flowers,  and  thou  measurest  the  stars ; 

lliou  severest  element  from  element ; 

Thy  spirit  is  present  in  the  past,  and  sees 

The  birth  of  this  old  worid  through  all  its  oydai 

Of  desolation  and  of  loveliness ; 

And  when  man  was  not,  and  how  man  became 

The  monarch  and  the  slave  of  this  low  sphere. 

And  all  its  narrow  circlee— it  is  much. 

I  honor  thee,  and  would  be  what  thou  art 

Were  I  not  what  I  am ;  but  the  unborn  hoar. 

Cradled  in  fear  and  hope,  conflicting  storms. 

Who  shall  unveil?  Nor  thou,  nor  I,  nor  any 

Mighty  or  wise.     I  apprehend  not 

What  thou  hast  taught  roe,  but  I  now  perceive 

That  thou  art  no  interpreter  of  dreams , 

Thou  dost  not  own  that  art,  device,  or  God, 

Can  make  the  future  present — let  it  come ! 

Moreover,  thou  disdainest  us  and  ouzs ; 

Thou  art  as  God,  whom  diou  contemplatesL 

AHASUERDS. 

Disdain  thee? — not  the  worm  beneath  my  feet! 
The  Fathomless  has  care  for  meaner  things 
Than  thou  canst  dream,  and   has  made   pride  ftr 


Who  would  be  what  they  may  not,  or  would  sesm 

That  which  they  are  not    Sultan !  talk  no  more 

Of  thee  and  me,  the  future  and  the  past; 

But  look  on  that  which  cannot  change — the  one 

The  anbom,  and  undying.    Earth  and  ocean. 

Space,  and  the  isles  of  life  or  light  that  gem 

Tlie  sapphire  floods  of  interstellar  air. 

This  firmament  pavilion'd  upon  chaos. 

With  all  its  cressets  of  immortal  fire. 

Whose  outwalls,  bastion'd  impregnably 

Against  the  escape  of  boldest  thoughts,  repek  ihtm 

As  Calpe  the  Atlantic  clouds— this  whole 

Of  suns,  and  worlds,  and  men,  and  beasts,  and  flovtsn. 

With  all  the  silent  or  tempestuous  workings 

By  vAdth  they  have  been,  are,  or  cease  to  be. 

Is  but  a  vmon  ^— all  that  it  inherits 

Are  motes  of  a  sick  eye,  bubbles  and  dreams ; 

Thought  is  its  cradle  and  its  grave,  nor  less 

The  future  and  the  past  are  idle  shadows 

Of  thought's  eternal  flight — ^they  have  no  being; 

Naught  is  but  that  it  feels  itself  to  be. 

MAHMUD. 

What  meanest  thou  f  thy  words  stream  like  a  tempest 
Of  daading  mist  withm  my  brain — they  shake  ' 
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llie  6ai&  on  which  I  itand,  uid  hang  like  night 
On  Heaven  above  me.    What  can  thejr  avail  T 
Ihey  cast  on  ail  things,  tiireat,  brightest,  best. 
Doubt,  inaecority,  aitoniahoient 

AHA8DIRU8. 

•  Miftake  me  not!  All  b  contain'd  in  each, 
Dodona's  forest  to  an  acorn's  cap, 
Ii  that  which  has  been  or  will  be,  to  that 
Which  is— the  absent  to  the  preaent   Thought 
Alone,  and  its  quick  elements.  Will,  Pession, 
Rsisoa,  Imagination,  cannot  die ; 
Tliey  are  what  that  which  they  regard  appeals, 
The  stuff  whence  mutability  can  weave 
An  that  it  hath  dominion  o'er, — worlds,  worms, 
Empires,  and  superstitions.    What  has  thought 
To  do  with  time,  or  place,  or  circumstance  7 
Woukist  thou  behold  the  future? — ask  and  have! 
Knock  and  it  shall  be  open'd — look,  and  lo! 
Tlie  coming  age  is  shadow'd  on  the  past 
As  on  a  glass. 

MAHMUn. 

Wnd,  wilder  thoughts  convulse 
My  spirit— Did  not  Mahomet  the  Second 
WinStambouir 

AHABUERUB. 

Thou  wouldst  ask  that  giant  spirit 
The  written  fortunes  of  thy  house  and  faith. 
Tbm  wouldst  cite  one  out  of  the  grave  to  tell 
How  what  was  bom  in  bkx)d  must  die. 


Have  power  oo  me !  1 1 


Thy 


AHASunus. 

What  hearest  thou? 


ABAfUKRITB. 

What  succeeds? 


MAHMUD. 

The  sound 
As  of  die  awult  of  an  imperial  city, 
T^m  ham  of  ineitinguishable  fire, 
llw  roar  of  giant  cannon ; — the  earthquaking 
Fin  of  vast  bastions  and  precipitous  towers, 
The  shock  of  crags  shot  fhnn  strange  enginery, 
Tlie  dash  of  wheels,  and  clang  of  armed  hoc^ 
And  crash  of  braxen  mail,  as  of  the  wreck 
Of  adamantine  mountains— the  mad  blast 
Of  trumpets,  and  the  neigh  of  raging  steeds. 
And  shrieks  of  women  whose  thrill  jars  the  blood, 
And  one  sweet  laugh,  most  horrible  to  hear, 
Af  of  a  joyous  infimt  waked  and  playing 
With  iti  dead  mother^s  breast;  and  now  more  loud 


*  For  ths  viiioa  of  MshflBod  of  the  takfaif  of  CoiNtaiitfaMple 
iD  MIS;  M  6ibboo*8  DicliM  Mi  All<f  A«  JiMMii  JDiV^, 
voLiiLp.  S3. 

Theasaoeroftbo  kivoeatkro  of  ths  spirH  of  MshoaMt  the 
SMood  will  bs  oeomrad  mi  owdrawii.  I  eonld  euily  havo 
■•de  Um  Jew  a  rscniar  ennjoror,  and  the  phantom  on  ordinary 
flMat  1  haTO  profcrrod  to  ropreoent  the  Jew  at  dioclaiBinf  all 
pnHMion,  or  even  belief,  in  mpematnral  agencf ,  and  at 
tMBpiiBf  Mahmod  to  that  state  of  mind  in  which  ideal  may  be 
nppooed  to  OMome  the  force  of  ■ensatiooo,  throuith  the  ooo- 
ihrioB  of  thoof  ht  with  the  otuecti  of  thoacht,  and  the  ezeeoi 
of  pomloo  aoimatinf  the  ereationi  of  imafination. 

It  ii  a  aort  of  natnral  maffte,  Muoeptible  of  beinf  exercioed  b 
a  im  00  by  any  oae  who  Aoohl  have  made  himodf  mastor  of 
•  of  anothor's 


The  mingled  battle-cry — ^ha !  hear  I  not 
Ev  rovrd  viicti.    Allah,  lUah,  Allah ! 

AHAStmua. 
The  stilphurous  mist  is  raised— thou  see'sfr— 

MAHtfUn. 

Ad 

As  of  two  mountains,  m  the  wall  of  Stamboul ; 
And  in  that  ghastly  breach  the  Islamites, 
like  giants  on  the  ruins  of  a  worid, 
Stand  in  the  light  of  sunrise.    In  the  dust 
Glimmers  a  kingless  diadem,  and  one 
Of  regal  port  hiM  cast  himself  beneath 
The  stream  of  war.   Another,  proudly  clad 
In  goMen  arms,  spurs  a  Tartarian  barb 
Into  the  gap,  and  with  his  iron  mace 
Directs  the  torrent  of  that  tide  of  men, 
And  seema— he  is— Mahomet. 

AHA8UE11U8. 

What  thou  seesi 
Is  but  the  ghost  of  thy  forgotten  dream; 
A  dream  itself,  yet  less,  perhapa,  than  that 
Thou  call'st  reality.   Thou  mayst  behold 
How  cities,  on  which  empire  sleeps  enthroned. 
Bow  their  tower'd  crests  to  mutability. 
Poiaed  by  the  flood,  e'en  on  the  height  thou  hoMest, 
Thou  mayst  now  learn  how  the  full  tide  of  power 
Ebbs  to  its  depths. — Inheritor  of  glory, 
Conceived  in  darkness,  bora  in  blood,  and  nourish'd 
With  tears  and  toil,  thou  seest  the  mortal  throea 
Of  that  whose  birth  was  but  the  some.  The  Pbst 
Now  stands  before  thee  like  an  Incarnation 
Of  the  To-come ;  yet  wouldst  thou  commune  with 
That  portion  of  thyself  which  was  ere  thou 
Didst  start  for  this  brief  race  whose  crown  is  death. 
Dissolve  with  that  strong  faith  and  fervent  passion 
Which  call'd  it  from  the  uncreated  deep. 
Ton  cloud  of  war,  with  its  tempestuous  phantoms 
Of  raging  death ;  and  drew  with  mighty  will 
The  imperial  shade  hither.  [Exit  AHAStmui. 

MAHMtTly. 

Approach ! 


Thence  whither  thou  must  go!  The  grave  is  fitter 
To  take  the  living,  than  give  up  the  dead ; 
Tet  has  thy  faith  prevail'd,  and  I  am  here. 
The  heavy  fragments  of  the  power  which  fell 
When  I  arose,  like  shapeless  crags  and  clouds, 
Hang  round  my  throne  on  the  abyss,  and  voices 
Of  strange  lament  soothe  my  supreme  repose. 
Wailing  for  glory  never  to  return. — 
A  later  empire  nods  in  its  decay ; 
The  autumn  of  a  greener  faith  is  come. 
And  wolfish  change,  like  winter,  howls  to  strip 
The  foliage  in  which  Fame,  the  eagle,  built 
Her  aery,  while  Dominion  whelp'd  below. 
The  storm  is  in  its  branches,  and  the  fraet 
Is  on  its  leaves,  and  the  blank  deep  expects 
Oblivion  on  oblivion,  spoil  on  spoil. 
Ruin  on  ruin :  thou  art  slow,  my  son ; 
The  anarchs  of  the  worid  of  darkness  keep 
A  throne  for  thee,  round  which  thine  empiro  liea 
Boundless  and  mute;  and  for  thy  subjects  thou. 
Like  us,  shall  rule  the  ghosts  of  murder'd  life. 
The  phantoms  of  the  powers  who  rule  thee  i 
IMntinoaa  pacioos,  and  cnnfKrting  feaii, 
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And  hopee  thai  ate  thennelvei  oo  dust  and  die ! 
Script  of  their  mortal  atrength,  aa  tbou  of  thine, 
lalam  must  &I1,  but  we  will  reign  together, 
Over  ita  niina  in  the  world  of  death  .* — 
And  if  the  trunk  be  dry,  yet  ahall  the  seed 
Unibld  itaelf  even  in  the  shape  of  that 
Which  gathen  birth  in  its  decay.    Woe !  woe ! 
To  the  weak  people  tangled  in  the  grasp 
Of  ita  last  spasms 

MAHMUIX 

Spirit,  woe  to  all! 
Woe  to  the  wnmg'd  and  the  avenger!  Woe 
To  the  destroyer,  woe  to  the  destroy'd ! 
Woe  to  the  dupe,  and  woe  to  the  deceiver! 
Woe  to  the  oppress'd,  and  woe  to  the  oppreasor! 
Woe  both  to  those  thai  sufler  and  inflict ; 
Those  who  are  bom,  and  those  who  die !  But  say, 
Imperial  shadow  of  the  thing  I  am. 
When,  how,  by  whom.  Destruction  must  accomplish 
Her  consummation  7 

PHANTOM. 

Ask  the  cold  pale  Hour, 
Rich  in  reversion  of  impending  death. 
When  he  shall  fall  upon  whose  ripe  gray  hairs 
Sit  care,  and  sorrow,  and  infirmity — 
The  weight  which  crime,  whose  wings  are  plumed 

with  years. 
Leaves  in  his  flight  from  ravaged  heart  to  heart 
Over  the  heads  of  men,  under  which  burthen 
They  bow  themselves  unto  the  grave :  fond  wretch ! 
He  leans  upon  his  crutch,  and  talks  of  yean 
To  come,  and  how  in  houra  of  youth  renew'd 
He  will  renew  lost  joys,  and 

void  WITHOOT. 

Victory!  victory! 
[ThepkanUmtanMet 

MAHMUa 

Whftt  aovmd  of  the  importunate  earth  has  broken 
My  wiifiity  trance? 

void  WITHOUT. 

Victory!  victoiy! 

MAHMUD. 

Weak  lightning  before  darkness!  poor  faint  smile 
Of  dying  Islam !  Voice  which  art  the  response 
Of  hollow  weakness !  Do  I  wake  and  live  T 
Were  there  such  things  T  or  may  the  unquiet  brain, 
Vex'd  by  the  wise  mad  talk  of  the  old  Jew, 
Have  shaped  itself  these  shadows  of  its  fear? 
It  matters  not ! — for  naught  we  see  or  dream. 
Possess,  or  lose,  or  grasp  at,  can  be  worth 
More  than  it  gives  or  teaches.    Come  what  may. 
The  future  must  become  the  past,  and  I 
As  they  were  to  whom  once  this  present  hoor. 
This  gloomy  crag  of  time  to  which  I  cling, 
Seem'd  an  Elysian  isle  of  peace  and  joy 
Never  to  be  attain'd. — I  must  rebuke 
This  drunkenness  of  triumph  ere  it  die, 
And  djring,  bring  despair. — Victoiy! — poor  davea! 

[Exk  Mabmudl 

VOICE  WITHOUT. 

Shout  in  the  jubilee  of  death !  The  Greeks 
Are  as  a  brood  of  lions  in  the  net. 
Round  which  the  kingly  hunters  of  the  earth 
Stand  smiling.    Anarchs,  ye  whose  daily  food 
Are  curses,  groans,  and  gold,  the  fruit  of  death. 
From  Thule  to  the  girdle  of  the  world, 
Coiiie,feast!,the  board  groans  with  the  flesh  of 


The  cup  is  foaming  with  a  natSoo^  blood, 
Famine  and  thint  await  .*— eat,  drink,  and  die! 
suiicnoRus  L 
Victorious  Wrtag,  with  vulture  scream. 
Salutes  the  risen  sun,  pursues  the  flying  day ! 

I  saw  her  ghastly  as  a  tyrant's  dream,  * 

Perch  on  the  trembling  pyramid  of  night, 

Beneath  which  earth  axMl  aH  her  realms  pavifionMlity 
In  visMNis  of  the  dawning  undelight 
Who  shall  impede  her  flight  ? 
Who  rob  her  of  her  piey? 

VOICE   WITHOUT. 

Victory!  victory!  Russia's  fiimish'd  eagles 
Dare  not  to  prey  beneath  the  crescent's  light 
Impale  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks !  despoil ! 
Violate!  make  their  flesh  cheaper  than  dust! 

8BM1CHOKUS  IL 

Thou  voice  which  art 
The  herald  of  the  ill  in  splendor  hid! 

Thou  echo  of  the  hollow  heart 
Of  monarch,  bear  me  to  thine  abode 

When  desolation  flashes  o'er  a  world  desinyU 
Oh  bear  me  to  those  isles  of  jagged  ckmd 

Which  float  like  mountains  on  the  e«rtbi|BakB^ 
'mid 
The  momentary  oceans  of  the  lightning; 

Or  to  some  toppling  promeotory  prood 

Of  solid  tempest,  whose  black  pyramid. 
Riven,  overhangs  the  founts  intensely  Wightmiiff 

Of  those  dawn>tinted  deluges  of  fire 

Before  their  waves  expire. 
When  Heaven  and  earth  are  light,  and  only  light 
In  the  thunder-night ! 

VOICE  WITHOUT. 

Victory!  Victory!  Austria,  Russia,  England, 
And  that  tame  serpent,  that  poor  shadow,  Franea^ 
Ciy  peace, and  that  meansdeath  virhen  monarchstpgifc 
Ho,  there !  bring  torches,  diarpen  those  red  i 
Theae  chains  are  light,  fitter  for  slaves  and  y 
Than  Greeks.   Kill!  plunder!  bum!  let  none  i 

8BMICH0RU8  I. 

Alas  for  Liberty! 
If  numbeiB,  wealth,  or  imfhlfilHng  yetti, 
Or  fote,  can  quell  the  free ; 
Alas  for  Virtue !  when 
Tonnents,  or  oootamely,  or  the  sneera 

Of  erring  judging  men 
Can  break  the  heart  where  it  abides. 
Alas!  if  Lore,  whose  smile  makes  this  obscine  Bore 
splendid. 
Can  change,  with  its  ftlse  timei  and  tides, 
like  hope  and  terfor— 
Alas  for  Love! 
And  Trath,  who  wanderest  lone  and  iinb«fri«nd«d, 
If  thou  canst  veil  thy  lie-consuming  mirror 
Before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  error. 
Alas  for  thee!  Image  of  the  above. 

8BMICH0RU8  IL 

Repulse,  with  plumes  from  conquest  torn. 

Led  the  ten  thousand  ih>m  the  limifii  of  the  mora 

Through  many  h  hostile  Anarchy ! 
At  length  they  wept  aloud  and  cried,  *'The  sea !  tfassBaT 
Through  exile,  persecutwn,  and  despair, 
Rome  was,  and  young  Ailantis  shall  become 
The  wonder,  or  the  terror,  or  the  tomb 
Of  an  whose  step  wakes  power  hiird  iaher savage  \mt  ■ 
But  Greece  was  aa  a  hermit  child, 
4S8 
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WhoM  fiumt  dKroghta  and  limbs  were  built 
To  woman's  growth  1^  dieamB  so  nuld, 
•  She  knew  not  pain  or  guilt ; 
And  now.  O  Victoiy,  blush !  and  Empire,  tremble, 

When  ye  desert  the  free ! 

If  Greece  must  be 
A  wreck,  yet  shall  its  fragments  reassemble, 
And  build  themselves  again  nnpregnably 

In  a  diviner  clime, 
To  Amphionic  music,  on  some  cape  sublime. 
Which  frowns  above  the  idle  fi)am  of  Time. 

8CMICH0EU8  L 

Lsf  tibe  ^miiB  role  the  deaert  they  have  made; 

Let  the  free  possess  the  paradise  they  claim; 
Be  the  fortune  of  our  fierce  oppressors  vreigh'd 

With  our  rain,  our  resistance,  and  our  name! 

8KMICH0RU8  U. 

Oar  dead  shall  be  the  seed  of  their  decay. 
Our  survivors  be  the  shadows  of  their  pride* 

Our  adveiaity  a  dream  to  peas  away^— 
Their  dishonor  a  remembrance  to  abide . 

VOICE  WITHOUT. 

Victory!  Victory  I  The  bought  Briton  sends 

The  keys  of  ocean  to  the  Islamite. 

Nor  slmll  the  blazon  of  the  cross  be  veil'd, 

And  British  skill  directing  Othman  might, 

Thunder-stiike  rebel  victory.    O  keep  holy 

This  jubilee  of  unrevenged  blood  I 

KOI!  crush!  despoil!  Let  not  a  Greek  escape ! 

BEMI0H0RU8  I. 

Darkness  has  dawn'd  in  the  East 

On  the  noon  of  time : 
The  deaih-biids  descend  to  their  feast, 

From  the  hungry  clime. 
Let  Freedom  and  Peace  flee  £u 

To  a  sunnier  strand, 
\nd  follow  Love's  folding.«tar 

To  the  evening  land ! 

8EM1CH0KI78  II. 

The  young  moon  has  fed 
Her  exhausted  horn 
With  the  sunset's  fire : 
rhe  weak  day  is  dead, 
But  the  night  b  not  bom ; 
And,  like  loveliness  panting  with  wfld  desire» 
WhQe  it  trembles  with  fear  and  delighf, 
Hesperus  flies  from  awakening  plight. 
And  pants  in  its  beauty  and  speed  with  light 
Fast  flashing,  soft,  and  bright 
Thou  beacon  of  love !  thou  lamp  of  the  free ! 

Guide  us  far,  far  away. 
To  climes  where  now,  veil'd  by  the  ardor  of  day, 
Thou  art  hidden 
Fnnp.  waves  on  which  weary  Noon 
Faints  in  her  summer  swoon, 
Between  kingleas  continents,  sinless  as  Eden, 
Around  mountains  and  islands  inviolably 
Prankt  on  the  sapphire  sea. 

8IMICHOR08  I. 

Through  the  sunset  of  hope, 
like  the  shapes  of  a  dream, 
What  Piiradise  islands  of  glory  gleam 

Beneath  Heaven's  cope. 
Their  shadows  more  clear  float  by — 
The  lound  of  their  oceans,  the  light  of  their  sky. 


The  music  and  fragrance  their  solitudes  breathe. 
Bunt  like-moming  on  dreams,  or  hke  Heavra  on  detdi 

'Dirough  the  walls  of  our  prison ; 

And  Greece,  which  was  dead,  is  arisen! 

CHoaus. 
'ne  world|s  great  age  begins  anew,* 

The  golden  years  return, 
T^  ^«i^doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn : 
Heaven  smiles,  and  fiuths  and  empires  gleam 
like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  fyt; 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  its  fountains 

Against  the  moming.atar. 
Where  fiiirer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep 
Toung  Cyclads,  on  a  sunnier  deep ; 
A  loftier  Argos  cleaves  the  main. 

Fraught  with  a  later  prize ; 
Another  Orpheus  sings  again, 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  diea. 
A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calypso  for  his  native  shore. 
0  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy, 

If  earth  Death's  scroll  must  be! 
Nor  mix  with  Laian  rage  the  joy 

Which  dawns  upon  the  free  : 
Although  a  subtle  sphinx  renew 
Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  knew, 
Another  Athens  shall  arise. 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

1110  splendor  of  its  prime ; 
And  leave,  if  naught  so  bright  may  liv«| 
All  earth  can  take  or  heaven  can  give. 
Saturn  and  Love  their  long  repose  t 

Shall  burst,  more  wise  and  good 
Than  all  who  fell,  than  one  who  rose. 

Than  many  unwithstood — 
Not  gold,  nor  blood,  their  altar  doweis. 
But  native  tears,  and  symbol  flowers. 
O  cease !  must  hate  and  death  return  f 
Cease!  must  men  kill  and  die? 
Cease !  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  um 

Of  bitter  prophecy. 
The  world  is  weary  of  the  ] 
O  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last ! 


•  The  final  cbonia  m  indutioct  and  obicara  as  the  event  oT 
the  liviof  drama  wboM  arrival  it  foretella.  Prophecies  of  wars, 
aodmmor  of  wars,  ete.  may  safely  be  made  by  poet  or  prophel 
in  any  are ;  but  to  anticipate,  however  darkly,  a  period  of  re- 
geosntion  and  bappinoM,  ia  a  more  basardoue  ezereiae  of  the 
(kenltywbich  bards  poeeeM  or  feifo.  I  will  renund  the  readsr, 
**nMffoo  nee  proxirooi  interrallo/*  of  leaiab  and  Vmiil,  wboas 
ardent  Bpirita  overleapioc  tbe  actual  reifn  of  evil  which  we  en- 
dure and  bewail,  already  taw  the  poMible  and  perhaps  ap 
pronchinf  itate  of  society  in  which  the  **lion  shall  Ke  down 
with  the  lamb.'*  and  "omnis  feret  omoia  tellos.**  Lettheae 
great  names  be  my  authority  and  excuse. 

t  Saturn  and  Love  were  among  tbe  deitiea  of  a  real  or  imagi- 
nary state  of  innocence  and  happiness.  AD  thoae  who  fell,  or 
the  Gods  of  Greece.  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  the  many  unsubdued, 
or  tbe  monstrous  objects  of  tbe  idolatry  of  Chba,  India,  the 
Antarctic  islands^  and  the  native  tribes  of  America,  certainlr 
have  reigned  over  the  uoderstandtngs  of  men  in  coniunction  or 
in  succession,  during  periods  in  which  all  we  know  of  evil  bus 
been  in  a  sUte  of  portentous,  and,  until  the  revival  of  leamiBC 
and  the  arts,  perpetually  increasing  activity.  The  Grectaa  Gods 
seem  indeed  to  have  been  personally  move  inoooeot.  althoagb 
it  cannot  be  said  thai,  as  far  as  temperance  and  chastity  aie 
eoncoracd.  they  gave  very  edifying  examples.  The  bonofs  sf 
the  Mexican,  tbe  Peiuvi&n,  and  tbe  Indian  supeistitioas  tns 
well  known.  ^^^ 
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In  noMl  nngiie  vita  umile  e  queta, 
Ed  in  alto  intelletto  un  purorore; 
Frutto  lenile  in  sul  g'ovenil  flora, 
B  in  aspetto  penaoao  anima  Heta. 

Pkteaeca. 


JULIAN  AND  MADDALO; 


A  OOPfTKRSATION. 


The  meadows  with  flmh  itreams,  the  beM  with  thyme, 
The  goats  with  the  green  leares  of  budding  spring. 
An  saturated  not— nor  Love  with  tears. 

VtaoiL's  QuUmm. 


Ck>uirr  Maddalo  is  a  Venetian  nobleman  of  ancient  fhmily 
and  of  great  fortune,  who,  without  mixing  much  in  the 
society  of  his  countrymen,  resides  chiefly  at  his  magnifi- 
cent palace  in  that  city.  He  is  a  person  of  the  most  con- 
summate genius,  and  capable,  if  be  would  direct  his  ener- 
gies to  such  an  end,  of  becoming  the  redeemer  of  his 
degraded  country.  But  it  is  his  weakness  to  be  proud :  be 
derives,  from  a  comparison  of  his  own  extraordinary  mind 
with  the  dwarfish  intellects  that  surround  him,  an  intense 
apprehension  of  the  nothingness  of  human  lilb.  His  pas- 
sions and  his  powers  are  incomparably  greater  than  those 
of  other  men.  and  instead  of  the  latter  having  been  em- 
ployed in  curbing  the  former,  they  have  mutually  lent 
each  other  strength.  His  ambition  preys  upon  itself,  for 
want  of  obiecU  which  it  can  consider  worthy  of  exertion. 
1  say  that  Maddalo  is  proud,  because  I  can  find  no  other 
word  to  express  the  concentred  and  impatient  feelings 
which  consume  him ;  but  it  is  on  his  own  hopes  and  af- 
fections only  that  he  seems  to  Uample,  for  in  social  life 
no  human  being  can  be  more  gentle,  patient,  and  unas- 
suming than  Maddalo.  He  is  cheerful,  frank,  and  witty. 
His  more  serious  conversation  is  a  sort  of  intoxication ; 
men  are  held  by  it  as  by  a  spell.  He  has  travelled  much ; 
and  there  is  an  inexpressible  charm  in  his  relation  of  his 
adventures  in  diflerent  countries. 

Julian  is  an  Englishman  of  good  (hmily,  passionately 
attached  to  those  philosophical  notions  which  assert  the 
power  of  man  over  his  own  mind,  and  the  immense  im- 
provements of  which,  by  the  extinction  of  certain  moral 
superstitions,  human  society  may  be  yet  susceptible. 
Without  concealing  the  evil  in  the  world,  he  is  for  ever 
speculating  how  good  may  be  made  superior.  He  is  a 
complete  infidel,  and  a  scofler  at  all  things  reputed  holy; 
and  Maddalo  takes  a  wicked  pleasure  in  drawing  out  his 
taunts  against  religion.  What  Maddalo  thinks  on  these 
matters  is  not  exactly  known  Julian,  in  spite  of  his 
heterodox  opinions,  is  conjectured  by  his  friends  to  possess 
some  good  qualities.  How  far  this  is  possible,  the  pious 
reader  will  determine.   Julian  is  rather  serious. 

Of  the  Maniac  I  can  give  no  information.  He  seems  by 
his  own  account  to  have  been  disappointed  in  love.  He 
was  evidently  a  very  cultivated  and  amiable  person  when 
in  his  right  senses.  His  story,  told  at  length,  might  be  like 
many  other  stories  of  the  same  kind :  the  unconnected  ex- 
clamations of  bis  agony  will  perhaps  be  found  a  sufficient 
comment  for  the  text  of  every  heart. 


I  RODE  otie  evening  with  Coant  Maddalo 
Upon  the  bank  of  land  which  bleaks  the  flow 
Of  Adria  towards  Venice :  a  bare  strand 
Of  hillocka,  heap'd  from  evei^hifting  laiid, 


•  The  greater  part  of  these  pieces  first  appeared  after 
their  author's  death,  in  a  volume  of  Forms,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  whose  interesting  Prefhce  will  be  found  entire  in 
dtt  biographical  memoir  prefixed  to  this  edition.— Bniioa. 


Matted  with  thirtleB  and  unphibioiii  wm^ 
Such  aa  from  earth's  embrace  the  salt  < 
la  this;  an  uninhabited  sea-aide. 
Which  the  lone  fisher,  when  his  neta  are  dried. 
Abandons ;  and  no  other  olgect  breaka 
The  waste,  but  one  dwarf-tree  and  aome  lew  i 
Broken  and  unrepair'd,  and  the  tide  makea 
A  narrow  apace  of  level  sand  thereon. 
Where  'twas  our  wont  to  ride  while  day  went  domi 
This  ride  was  my  delight    I  love  all  waale 
And  solitaiy  places ;  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  bouixllesB,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be : 
And  such  was  this  wide  ocean,  and  this  abora 
More  barren  than  its  billows ;  and  3ret  more 
Than  all,  with  a  remembered  friend  I  lore 
To  ride  as  then  I  rode ; — iat  the  winds  drtnre 
Th»  living  spray  along  the  auimy  air 
Into  our  facea ;  the  blue  heavens  were  bars, 
Slripp'd  to  their  depths  by  the  awakening  north; 
And,  from  the  wavea,  sound  like  delight  broke  ftitk. 
Harmonizing  with  solitude,  and  sent 
Into  our  hearts  aerial  merriment 
So,  as  we  rode,  we  talk'd ;  and  the  swift  dioaght, 
Winging  itself  with  laughter,  lingered  not. 
But  flew  from  brain  to  brain,— auch  glee  was  oma, 
Charged  with  light  memories  of  remembered  1 
None  alow  enotigh  for  sadness :  till  we  came 
Homeward,  which  always  makes  the  spirit  1 
This  day  had  been  cheerful  but  cold,  and  now 
The  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  wind  alaa 
Our  talk  grew  somewhat  serious,  aa  may  be 
Talk  intemipted  with  such  raillery 
As  mocks  itself,  because  it  cannot  acorn 
The  thoughts  it  would  extingtiish  i — 'twas  Mt&n, 
Yet  pleasing;  such  as  once,  so  poets  tell. 
The  devils  held  within  the  dales  of  hell. 
Concerning  God,  fbee-wiO,  and  destiny. 
Of  all  that  Earth  has  been,  or  yet  may  be. 
All  that  vain  men  imagine  or  believe. 
Or  hope  can  paint,  or  sufiering  can  achiev«, 
We  descanted ;  and  I  (for  ever  still 
Is  it  not  wise  to  make  the  beat  of  ill  f) 
Argued  against  despondency ;  but  pride 
Made  my  companion  take  the  barker  side. 
The  sense  that  he  was  greater  than  his  kind 
Had  atruck,  methinks,  his  eagle  spirit  blind 
"*    gazing  on  its  own  exceeding  light. 
Meanwhile  the  sun  paused  ere  it  should  alight 
Over  the  horizon  of  the  mountaina— Oh ! 
How  beautiful  is  sunset,  when  the  glow 
Of  heaven  descends  upon  a  Und  like  thee, 
Thou  paradise  of  exiles,  Italy ! 
Thy  inountains,  aeas,  and  vineyarda,  and  the  loweit 
Of  cities  they  encircle ! — It  was  ours 
To  stand  on  thee,  beholdmg  it :  and  then. 
Just  where  we  had  dismounted,  the  Coont'a  iriM 
430 
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Wera  waitiiig  hi  m  whh  die  gondoli. 

Am  those  who  prate  on  tome  delightfiil  way. 

Though  beot  on  pleannt  pilgrimege,  we  stood, 

liiokhfig  upon  the  evening  and  the  flood. 

Which  lay  between  the  dty  and  the  ihore, 

I^ved  with  the  image  of  the  sky :  the  hoar 

And  aeiy  Alpa,  towaids  the  north,  appear'd. 

Through  mist,  a  heaven^mtaining  bolwaifc,  reared 

Between  the  east  and  west ;  and  half  the  sky 

Was  roord  with  clouds  of  rich  emblanniy, 

Dark  purple  at  the  zenith,  which  still  grew 

Down  the  steep  west  into  a  wondrous  hue 

Brighter  than  burning  gold,  even  to  the  rent 

Where  the  swift  sun  yet  paused  in  his  descent 

Among  the  many-lblded  hills— they  were 

Thoee  lamoos  Euganean  hills,  which  bear. 

As  seen  fiom  lido  through  the  harbor  piles. 

The  likeness  of  a  clump  of  peaked  islee— 

And  then,  as  if  the  earth  and  sea  had  been 

Diaeolved  into  one  lake  of  fire,  were  seen 

Those  mountains  towering,  as  from  waves  of  flame, 

Aronnd  the  vaporous  sun,  from  which  there  came 

The  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,  and  made 

Their  very  peaks  transparent    **  Ere  it  ftde," 

Said  my  companion.    **  I  will  diow  you  soon 

A  better  station."    So,  o'er  the  lagune 

We  glided ;  and  from  that  funereal  bark 

I  letto'd,  and  saw  the  city,  and  could  mark 

How  from  their  many  isles,  in  evening's  gleam, 

Its  temples  and  its  palaces  did  seem 

like  fiibrics  of  endiantmeot  piled  to  heav'n. 

I  was  about  to  speak,  when — **  We  are  even 

Now  at  the  point  I  meant,*'  said  Maddalo^ 

And  bade  the  gondolier!  cease  to  row. 

**  Look,  Julian,  on  the  west,  and  listen  well 

If  jroo  hear  not  a  deep  and  heavy  bell" 

I  look'd,  and  saw  between  us  and  the  sun 

A  buiUing  on  an  island,  such  an  one 

As  age  to  age  might  add,  for  uses  vile, — 

A  whidowlesB,  deform'd  and  dreary  pUe ; 

And  on  the  top  an  open  tower,  where  hung 

A  bell,  which  in  the  radiance  sway'd  and  swung — 

We  oould  just  hear  its  boarM  and  iron  tongue: 

The  broad  sun  sank  behind  it,  and  it  toU'd 

In  strong  and  black  relief.—^*  What  we  behold 

Shall  be  the  madhouse  and  its  belfry  tower  f — 

Said  Maddalo,  **  and  even  at  this  hour, 

Those  who  may  cross  the  water  hear  that  bell. 

Which  calls  the  maniacs,  each  one  fh>m  his  cell. 

To  vespers.'*—^  As  much  skill  as  need  to  pray, 

In  thanks  or  hope  for  their  dark  lot,  have  they, 

T6  their  stem  Maker,"  1  replied.—** O,  ho! 

Yoo  talk  as  in  jrears  past,**  said  Maddalo. 

"T  is  strange  men  change  not    Ton  were  ever  sliU 

Anoag  Christ's  flock  a  perilous  infidel, 

A  wolf  for  the  meek  lambs :  if  you  can't  swim. 

Beware  of  providence."    I  fook'd  on  him. 

Bat  the  gay  smile  had  faded  from  his  9y9. 

-  And  such,"  he  cried  **  is  our  mortality ; 

And  this  must  be  the  emblem  and  the  sign 

Of  what  should  be  eternal  and  divine ; 

And  like  that  black  and  dreary  bell,  the  soul 

Hnng  in  a  heav'nillumined  tower,  must  toll 

Our  thoughts  and  our  desires  to  meet  below 

Roond  the  rent  heart,  and  pray— at  madmen  do ; 


For  what?  diey  know  not,  till  die  night  of  death. 
As  sunset  that  strange  vision,  severeth 
Our  memory  fiom  itself;  and  us  fiom  all 
We  sought,  and  yet  were  bafiled."    I  recall 
The  sense  of  what  he  said,  although  I  mar 
The  force  of  his  expressions.    The  broad  star 
Of  day  meanwhile  had  sunk  behind  the  hill ; 
And  the  black  bell  became  invisible ; 
And  the  red  tower  fook'd  gray ;  and  all  between. 
The  churches,  ships,  and  palaces,  were  seen 
Huddled  in  gloom ;  into  the  purple  sea 
The  orange  hues  of  heaven  sunk  silently. 
We  hardly  spoke,  and  soon  the  gondola 
Convey'd  me  to  my  lodging  by  the  way. 

The  following  mom  was  rainy,  cold  and  dim : 
Ere  Maddak)  arose  I  call'd  on  Mm, 
And  whilst  I  waited,  with  his  child  I  play'd ; 
A  lovelier  toy  sweet  Nature  never  maide ; 
A  serious,  subtle,  wild,  yet  gentle  being ; 
Graceful  without  design,  and  unforeseeiog ; 
With  eym — Oh !  speak  not  of  her  eyes !  which  seem 
Twin  mirron  of  Italian  Heaven,  yet  gleam 
With  such  deep  meaning  as  we  never  see 
But  in  the  human  countenance.    With  me 
She  was  a  special  fovorite :  I  had  nmsed 
Her  fine  and  foeble  limbs,  when  she  came  first 
To  this  bleak  world ;  and  she  yet  seem'd  to  know. 
On  second  sight,  her  ancient  playfellow. 
Less  changed  than  she  was  by  six  months  or  so. 
For,  after  her  first  shyness  was  worn  out. 
We  sate  there,  rolling  billiard-balls  about. 
When  the  Count  enter'd.    Salutations  past : 
"  The  words  you  spoke  last  night  might  well  have  cast 
A  darkness  on  my  spirit . — if  man  be 
The  passive  thing  you  say,  I  should  not  see 
Much  harm  in  the  religions  and  old  saws 
(Though  /  may  never  own  such  leaden  laws) 
Which  break  a  teachless  nature  to  the  yoke : 
Mine  is  another  fiiith." — ^Thus  much  I  spoke. 
And,  noting  he  replied  not,  added — **  See 
This  lovely  child ;  blithe,  innocent  and  free ; 
She  spends  a  happy  time,  with  little  care ; 
While  we  to  such  sick  thoughts  subjected  are. 
As  came  on  you  last  night    It  is  our  will 
Which  thus  enchains  us  to  permitted  ill. 
We  might  be  otherwise ;  we  might  be  all 
We  dream  of,  happy,  high,  migestical. 
Where  is  the  love,  beauty,  and  truth  we  seek. 
But  in  our  minds  ?  And.  if  we  were  not  weak. 
Should  we  be  less  in  deed  than  in  desire  f" — 
— **  Ay,  if  we  were  not  weak,— end  we  aspire^ 
How  vainly !  to  be  strong,"  said  Maddalo 
-  You  talk  Utopia"— 

**  It  remains  to  know," 
I  then  rqoin'd,  **  and  those  who  try,  may  find 
How  strong  the  chains  are  which  our  spirit  bina : 
Brittle  perchance  as  straw.    We  are  assured 
Much  may  be  conquer'd,  much  may  be  endured. 
Of  what  degrades  and  crushes  us.    We  know 
That  we  have  power  over  ourselves  to  do 
And  sufibr — what,  we  know  not  till  we  try ;     - 
But  something  nobler  than  to  live  and  die : 
So  taught  the  kinp  of  old  philosophy, 
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Who  reignM  bel^  religiaii  made  men  bUnd ; 
And  thote  who  miflbr  with  their  fofiering  kind, 
Tet  ieel  this  ftidi,.  religion.** 

-  My  dear  fiiend," 
Said  Bladdalo,  **  ray  judgment  will  not  bend 
To  your  opinion,  though  I  think  yon  might 
Make  tuch  a  syatera  reftitation4igfat, 
At  fiir  ai  words  ga    I  knew  one  like  yoo. 
Who  to  this  city  came  sonie  months  ago, 
With  whom  I  argued  in  this  sort, — and  he 
Is  now  gone  mad— and  so  he  answer'd  me,    . 
Pbor  feUow ! — But  if  you  would  like  to  go, 
We'll  Yisit  him,  and  his  wild  talk  will  show 
How  vain  are  such  aspiring  theories." — 

**  I  hope  to  prove  the  induction  otherwise. 
And  that  a  want  of  that  true  theory  still. 
Which  seeks  a  soul  of  goodness  in  diings  ill. 
Or  in  himself  or  others,  has  thus  bow'd 
His  being  : — ^there  are  some  by  nature  proud. 
Who,  patient  in  all  else,  demand  but  this— 
To  love  and  be  beloved  with  gentleneM : — 
And  being  scorn'd,  what  wonder,  if  they  die 
Some  living  death  ?  This  is  not  destiny. 
But  man's  own  wilful  ill." — 

As  thus  I  spoke. 
Servants  aimounced  the  gondola,  and  we 
Through  the  fhst-falling  rain  and  high-wrooght  sea 
Sail'd  to  the  island  where  the  mad-house  stands. 
We  disembarked.    The  clap  of  tortured  hands. 
Fierce  yells,  and  bowlings,  and  lamentings  keen. 
And  laughter  where  complaint  had  merrier  been. 
Accosted  us.     We  clirob'd  the  oozy  stairs 
Into  an  old  couruyard.     I  heard  on  high. 
Then,  fragments  of  roost  touching  melody. 
But  looking  up  saw  not  the  singer  there.~- 
Through  the  black  bars  in  the  tempestuous  air 
I  taw,  like  weeds  on  a  wreck'd  palace  growing. 
Long  tangled  locks  flung  wildly  forth  and  flowing. 
Of  those  Ivho  on  a  sudden  were  beguiled 
Into  strange  silence,  and  look'd  forth  and  smiled, 
Hearing  sweet  sounds.    Then  I :— • 

**  Methinks  there  were 
A  cure  of  these  with  patience  and  kind  eare, 
If  mupic  can  thus  move.     But  what  is  he. 
Whom  we  seek  here  f " 

'  "  Of  his  sad  histoiy 

I  know  but  this,'*  said  Maddalo :  **  he  came 
To  Venice  a  dejected  man,  and  fame 
Said  he  was  wealthy,  or  he  had  been  so. 
Some  thought  the  loss  of  fortune  wrought  him  woe ; 
But  he  was  ever  talking  in  such  sort 
As  you  do, — but  more  sadly ; — ^he  seem'd  hurt. 
Even  as  a  man  with  his  peculiar  wrong, 
To  hear  but  of  the  oppression  of  the  strong. 
Or  thoto  absurd  deceits  (I  think  with  you 
In  some  respects,  you  know)  which  cany  dirougfa 
The  excellent  impostors  of  this  earth 
When  they  outface  detection.     He  had  wcMth, 
Poor  follow !  but  a  humoritt  in  hit  way."— 


— -  Alns !   what  drove  him  mad  ?" 


'  I  cannot  say : 


A  lady  came  witil  hi 

She  left  him  and  i«tiim*d,  he  waodef'd  Aen 

About  yoR  kmehr  isles  of  desert  sand. 

Till  he  grew  wild.    Ho  had  no  cash  or  knd 

Remaining  >— die  poKee  had  brought  him  faerr  — 

Some  ftn^  took  him,  and  he  wo^  not  bear 

Removal,  so  I  filled  op  fbr  him 

Thoae  roame  beside  the  sea,  fo  please  hs  whim; 

And  sent  him  basts,  and  books,  and  wnslfarfioweii 

Which  had  adom'd  his  life  in  ha|^er  hoars. 

And  instramenis  of  mnsic.    You  may  gneas 

A  stranger  oOuM  do  little  more  or  leas 

For  one  so  gende  and  unfortunate — 

And  diose  are  his  sweet  strsins  wfaicii  dtann  die 

weight 
From  madmen's  chains,  and  make  this  hell  appsar 
A  heaven  of  sacred  silence,  hnsh*d  to  hear.** 


**  Nay,  this  was  kind  of  you,— he  had  no 
As  the  world  says." 

"  None  bat  the  veiy  aai 
Which  I  on  all  mankind,  were  I,  as  he, 
Fall'n  to  such  deep  reverse.    His  melody 
Is  interrupted  now ;  we  hear  the  din 
Of  madmen,  shriek  on  shriek,  again  begin 
Let  us  now  visit  him :  afler  this  strain. 
He  ever  communes  with  himself  again. 
And  sees  and  heaia  not  any." 


Havrngaaid 
These  words,  we  oall'd  the  keeper,  and  he  led 
To  an  apartment  opening  on  the  sea^ — 
There  the  poor  wretch  was  sitting  moanifany 
Near  a  piano,  his  pale  fingers  twined 
One  with  the  other ;  and  the  ooze  and  wind 
Rush'd  through  an  open  casement,  and  did  away 
His  hair,  and  starr'd  it  with  the  braekish  spray; 
His  head  was  leaning  on  a  musie-book. 
And  he  was  muttering ;  and  his  lean  Umba  shoe    . 
His  lips  were  press'd  against  a  folded  leaf 
In  hue  too  beautiful  fbr  health,  and  grief 
Smiled  in  their  motions  as  they  lay  apart, 
As  one  who  wrought  fh>m  his  own  fervid  heai* 
The  eloquence  of  passion :  soon  he  raised 
His  sad  meek  fiioe,  and  e3res  Instrons  and  f^and- 
And  spoke^— sometimes  asone  who  wrote,  and  diuaghl 
His  words  might  move  some  heart  that  heeded  *M, 
If  sent  to  distant  lands ; — and  then  as  ctM 
Reproaching  deeds  never  In  be  undone. 
With  wondering  self-compassioo ;— llien  his  speech 
Was  lost  in  grief,  and  then  his  vioria  eame  each 
Unmodulated  and  expresskmleBB^ — 
But  that  fh>m  one  jarr'd  acoent  yoa  migfat  guess 
It  was  despair  made  them  so  uniform : 
And  all  the  while  the  loud  and  gnsty  storm 
Wm*d  through  the  window,  and  we  stood  behinil. 
Stealing  lus  accents  fiom  the  envioos  wind. 
Unseen.    I  yet  remember  what  he  said 
Distincdy,  such  impression  his  words  i 

**  Afondi  after  month,**  he  cried,  **  to  bear  this  kad. 
And,  as  a  jade  urged  by  the  whip  and  goad. 
To  drag  life  on — which  like  a  heavy  dnin 
Liengthens  behind  with  many  a  link  of  pain* 
And  not  to  speak  my  grief— ^0,  not  to  dara 
To  give  a  human  voice  to  my  despair ; 
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But  live,  aod  move,  and,  wretched  dung!  anile  oo. 
As  if  I  never  went  aade  to  groen. 
And  wear  this  mask  of  falseSbood  even  to  those 
Who  are  most  deoi^— not  for  my  own  repose 
Alss !  no  soom,  or  pain,  or  hate,  ooold  be 
So  heavy  as  that  falsehood  is  to  me — 
But  that  I  cannot  bear  more  alter'd  fiioea 
linn  needs  must  be,  more  changed  and  cold  em- 
braces. 
More  misery,  disappointment,  and  mistourt 
To  own  me  for  their  &ther.    Would  the  dust 
Were  oover'd  in  upon  my  body  now ! 
That  the  life  ceased  to  toil  within  my  brow ! 
And  then  these  thoughts  would  at  the  last  be  fled  t 
Let  us  not  iear  such  pain  can  vex  die  dead. 


*  What  Power  delights  to  torture  us?  I  know 
That  to  myself  I  do  not  wholly  owe 
What  now  I  sufibr,  though  in  part  I  may. 
Alas!  nooe  strew'd  fresh  dowers  upon  the  way, 
Where,  wandering  heedlessly,  I  met  pale  Pain, 
My  shadow,  which  will  leave  me  not  again. 
If  I  have  err'd,  there  was  no  joy  in  error. 
But  pain,  and  insult,  and  unrest,  and  terror; 
I  have  not,  as  some  do,  bought  penitence 
With  pleasure,  and  a  dark  yet  sweet  ofience ; 
For  then  if  bve,  and  tenderness,  and  truth 
Had  overUved  Hope's  momentary  youth. 
My  creed  should  have  redeemed  me  from  repenting  j 
But  lothed  scorn  and  outrage  unrelenting 
Met  love  excited  by  far  other  seeming, 
Until  the  end  was  gained  >— as  one  from  dreaming 
Of  sweetest  peace,  I  woke,  and  found  iny  state 
Sodi  as  it  is.— 


**  O,  thou,  my  spirit* s  mate ! 
Who,  for  thou  art  compassionate  and  wise, 
Wooldst  pity  me  from  thy  most  gentle  eyes, 
If  this  sad  writing  thou  shouldst  ever  see. 
My  secret  groans  must  be  unheard  by  thee ; 
Tbaa  wouldst  weep  tears,  bitter  as  blood,  to  know 
Thy  lost  friend's  incommunicable  woe. 
Ye  few  by  whom  my  nature  has  been  weigh'd 
In  ftiendahip,  let  roe  not  that  name  degrade. 
By  placing  on  your  hearts  the  secret  load 
Which  crushes  mine  to  dust    There  is  one  road 
To  peace,  and  that  is  truth,  which  follow  ye ! 
Love  sometimes  leads  astray  to  misery. 
Tet  think  not,  though  subdued  (and  I  may  well 
Ssy  that  I  am  subdued)— that  the  full  hell 
Within  me  would  infect  the  untainted  breast 
Of  sacred  nature  with  its  own  unrest ; 
As  some  perverted  beings  think  to  find 
In  scorn  or  hate  a  medicine  for  the  mind 
Which  scorn  or  hate  hath  wounded. — O,  how  vain ! 
The  dagger  heals  not,  but  may  rend  again. 
Believe  that  I  am  ever  still  the  same 
In  creed  as  in  resolve :  and  what  may  tame 
My  heart,  must  leave  the  understanding  free. 
Or  all  would  sink  under  this  agony. — 
Nor  dream  that  I  will  join  the  vulgar  e3re, 
Or  with  my  silence  sanction  tyranny, 
Or  leek  a  moment's  shelter  from  my  pain 
In  sny  madness  which  the  world  calls  gain ; 
Ambition,  or  revenge,  or  duraghts  as  stem 
As  those  which  make  me  what  I  am,  or  torn 
3E 


To  avarice  or  misanthropy  or  lust 
Heap  on  ne  soon,  O  grave,  thy  weloome  dost! 
Till  dien  the  dungeon  may  demand  its  pray. 
And  Poverty  and  Shame  may  meet  and  say. 
Halting  be^de  ne  in  the  public  way,— 
*  That  love^evoted  youth  is  ours :  let  *s  sit 
Beside  him :  he  may  live  some  six  months  yat'-^ 
Or  the  red  sca£S>ld,  as  our  country  bends, 
Mxf  ask  some  willing  victim ;  or  ye,  fiiendsl 
Muy  foil  under  some  sorrow,  whidi  this  heart 
Or  hand  may  share,  or  vanquish,  or  avert; 
I  am  prepared,  in  truth,  widi  no  proud  joy, 
Tb  do  or  sufler  aught  as  when  a  boy 
I  did  devote  to  justice,  and  to  love. 
My  nataro,  wordiless  now. 

"  I  must  remove 
A  veil  ftom  my  pent  mind.    Tis  torn  aside ! 
O!  pallid  as  Death's  dedicated  bride, 
Tlioa  mockery  which  art  sitting  by  my  side. 
Am  I  not  wan  like  thee  f  At  the  grave's  call 
I  haste,  invited  to  thy  wedding-tu^ 
To  meet  the  gfaasdy  paramour,  for  whom 
Thou  hast  deserted  me^-and  made  the  tomb 
Thy  bridal  bed.    But  I  beside  diy  feet 
Will  he,  and  wateh  ye  from  my  winding.sheet 

Thus^wide  awake  though  dead Yet  stay,0,stay ! 

Go  not  so  soon — ^I  know  not  what  I  say — 
Hear  but  my  reasons—I  am  mad,  I  fear, 
My  ftncy  is  o'erwrought — thou  art  not  here. 

Pale  art  thou,  'tis  most  true but  thou  art  gone— 

Thy  work  is  finish'd ;  I  am  left  alone. 


"  Nay,  was  it  I  who  woo'd  dwe  to  this  bieait, 

Which  like  a  serpent  thou  envenomest 

As  in  repayment  of  die  warmth  it  lent  t 

Didst  thou  not  seek  me  for  thine  own  oonteott 

Did  not  thy  love  awaken  mine  1 1  thought 

That  diou  wert  she  vdio  said  *  You  kiss  me  ttH 

Ever ;  I  fear  you  do  not  love  me  now.' 

In  truth  I  loved  even  to  my  overthrow 

Her,  who  would  fain  forget  these  words ;  but  they 

Cling  to  her  mind,  and  cannot  pass  away. 


**  Tou  say  that  I  am  proud ;  that  when  I  speak. 
My  Up  is  tortured  with  the  wrongs,  which  breikk 
The  spirit  it  expresses. — ^Never  one 
Hmnbled  himself  before,  as  I  have  done! 
Even  the  instinctive  worm  on  which  we  tread 
Turns,  though  it  wound  not — dien,  with  prostrate 

head. 
Sinks  in  die  dust  and  vrrithes  like  me — and  dies  • 

No : — wears  a  Uving  death  of  agonies ! 
As  the  slow  shadows  of  the  pointed  gam 
Mark  die  eternal  periods,  its  pangs  pass, 
l^w,  ever-moving,  making  moments  be 
As  mine  seem, — each  an  immortality ! 
•        ••••••a 

**  That  you  had  never  seen  me !  never  heard 
My  voice !  and  more  than  all,  had  ne'er  endured 
The  deep  pollution  of  my  lothed  embrace ! 
That  your  tym  ite'er  had  Ued  love  in  my  foce! 
Tliat,  like  some  maniac  monk,  I  had  torn  out 
The  nerves  of  manhood  by  their  bleeding  root 
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With  mine  own  quivering  fingen !  to  that  ne'er 

Our  heerti  had  for  a  moment  mingled  diere, 

To  diaunile  in  horror!  These  were  not 

With  thee  like  some  rappreH'd  and  hideona  dioa^t, 

Which  flits  athwart  our  muangt,  but  can  find 

No  rest  within  a  pure  and  gentle  mind — 

Thou  sealedst  them  with  many  a  bare  broad  word. 

And  searedst  my  memoiy  o'er  them« — ^ibr  I  heard 

And  can  ibiget  not — they  were  minister'd, 

One  after  one,  those  curses.    Mix  them  up 

Like  selfdestroying  poisons  in  one  cup ; 

And  they  will  make  one  blessing,  whidi  thou  ne'er 

Didst  imprecate  lor  on  me— death! 

**  It  were 
A  cruel  punishment  for  one  most  cruel. 
If  such  can  love,  to  make  that  love  the  fuel 
Of  the  mind's  hell — hate,  scorn,  remorse,  despair: 
But  me,  whose  heart  a  stranger's  tear  might  wear, 
As  water^lrops  the  sandy  fountain-stone ; 
Who  loved  and  pitied  all  things,  and  could  moan 
For  woes  which  others  hear  not ;  and  could  see 
The  absent  with  the  glass  of  phantasy, 
And  near  the  poor  and  trampled  sit  and  weep^ 
Following  the  captive  to  his  dungeon  deep ; 
JIfe,  who  am  as  a  nerve  o'er  which  do  creep 
The  else  unfelt  oppressions  of  this  earth. 
And  was  to  thee  the  flame  upon  thy  hearth. 
When  all  beside  was  cold  .-—-that  thou  on  me 
Should  rain  these  plagues  of  blistering  i 
Such  curses  are  from  lips  once  eloquent 
With  love's  too  partial  praise !  Let  none  relent 
Who  intend  deeds  too  dreadful  for  a  name 
Henceforth,  if  an  example  for  the  same 
They  seek : — ^for  thou  on  me  look'dst  so  and  so, 
And  didst  speak  thus  and  thus.    I  live  to  show 
How  much  men  bear  and  die  not 
^•••••••a 

•  <*  Thou  wilt  tell. 

With  the  grimace  of  hate,  how  horrible 
It  was  to  meet  ray  love  when  thine  grew  less; 
Thou  wilt  admire  how  I  could  e'er  address 

Such  features  to  bve's  work ^This  taunt,  dioa^ 

true 
(For  indeed  Nature  nor  in  form  nor  hue 
Bestow'd  on  me  her  choicest  workmanship). 
Shall  not  be  thy  defonoe:  for  since  thy  lift 
Met  mine  first,  years  kmg  past^— since  thine  eye  kin- 
dled 
With  soft  fire  under  mine,— I  have  not  dwindled. 
Nor  changed  in  mind,  or  body,  or  in  aught. 
But  as  love  changes  what  it  loveth  not 
Adet  long  years  and  many  trials. 

^'How  vain 
Are  words!  I  thought  never  to  speak  again. 
Not  even  in  secret,  not  to  my  own  heart — 
But  from  ray  tips  the  unwilling  accents  start. 
And  fVom  my  pen  the  words  flow  as  I  write, 
Dasiling  ray  e3res  with  scalding  tears— my  sigfat 
b  dim  to  see  that  character'd  in  vain. 
On  this  unfeeling  leaf^  which  bums  the  brain 
And  eats  into  it,  btotting  all  things  fiur, 
And  wise  and  good,  which  time  had  written  there. 
Tliose  who  inflict  must  sufifer,  for  they  see 
The  work  of  their  own  hearts,  and  that  must  be 


Our  chastisement  or  recompense^ — O,  child ! 
I  would  that  thine  were  like  to  be  more  mild. 
For  both  our  wretched  sakes^ — ^for  thine  the  most. 
Who  foel'st  already  all  that  thou  hast  fost. 
Without  the  power  to  wish  it  thine  again. 
And,  as  slow  years  pass,  a  funereal  train. 
Each  with  the  ghost  of  some  lost  hope  or  fiiead 
Following  it  like  its  shadow,  wilt  thmi  bend 
No  thought  on  my  dead  memoiy  f 


« Alas,  low! 
Fear  me  not :  againstthee  I  'd  not  more 
A  finger  in  despite.    Do  I  noC  live 
That  thou  mayst  have  less  bitter  cause  to  grieve  f 
I  give  thee  tears  for  scorn,  and  love  for  hale ; 
And,  that  thy  lot  may  be  less  desoUte 
Than  his  on  whom  thou  tramplest,  I  refivin 
From  that  sweet  sleep  which  medicines  all  pain. 
Then — when  thou  speakest  of  roe— never  say, 
*  He  could  forgive  not' — ^Here  I  cast  away 
All  human  passions,  all  revenge,  all  pride ; 
I  think,  speak,  act  no  ill ;  I  do  but  hide 
Under  these  words,  like  embers,  every  spark 
Of  that  which  has  consumed  me.    Quick  and  daik 
The  grave  is  yawning : — as  its  roof  shall  cover 
My  limbs  with  dust  and  worms,  under  and  over, 
So  let  oblivion  hide  this  grief^^The  air 
Closes  upon  my  accenlSr^a  despair 
Upon  my  heart — ^let  deadi  upon  despair!** 


He  ceased,  and  overcome,  leant  bade  awhile; 
Then  rising,  vrith  a  melancholy  smile. 
Went  to  a  sofa,  and  lay  down,  and  slept 
A  heavy  sleep,  and  in  his  dreams  he  wept, 
And  mutter'd  some  ftmiliar  name,  and  we 
Wept  without  shame  in  his  society. 
I  think  I  never  was  impress'd  so  much ; 
The  man  who  were  not,  must  have  lack'd  a  loach 
Of  human  nature. — Then  we  linger'd  not. 
Although  our  argument  was  quite  forgot ; 
But,  calling  the  attendants,  went  to  dine 
At  Maddalo's : — ^yet  neither  cheer  nor  wine 
Could  give  us  spirits,  for  we  talk'd  of  him. 
And  iMthing  else,  till  daylight  made  stars  dim. 
And  we  agreed  it  was  some  dreadful  ill 
Wrought  on  him  boldly,  yet  unspeakable. 
By  a  dear  fViend;  some  deadly  change  in  love 
Of  one  vow'd  deeply  which  he  dream'd  not  of; 
For  whose  sake  he,  it  seem'd,  had  fix'd  a  blot 
Of  falsehood  in  his  mind,  which  flourish'd  not 
But  in  the  Ught  of  all-beholding  truth  ; 
And  having  starop'd  this  canker  on  his  youth. 
She  had  abendon'd  him . — and  how  much  more- 
Alight  be  his  woe,  we  guess'd  not :— he  had  store 
Of  friends  and  fortune  once,  as  we  could  guea 
From  his  nice  habits  and  his  gentleneas: 
These  now  were  lost — it  were  a  grief  indeed 
If  he  had  changed  one  unsustaining  reed 
For  all  that  such  a  man  might  else  adorn. 
The  colors  of  his  mind  seem'd  yet  unworn ; 
For  the  wild  language  of  his  grief  was  high — 
Such  as  in  measure  were  call'd  poetry. 
And  I  remember  one  remark,  which  then 
Maddalo  made :  he  said— ^'  Most  wretched  men 
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Are  cndled  into  poetry  by  wrong: 

They  leera  in  loflenng  whet  they  teach  in  ■oog.'* 

If  I  had  been  an  nnoonnected  man, 
l«  fiom  this  moment,  should  have  ibrm'd  toine  plan 
Nerer  to  leave  tweet  Venice :  for  to  me 
It  was  delight  to  ride  by  the  lone  sea : 
And  then  the  town  is  silent— one  may  write. 
Or  f«ad  in  gondolas  by  day  or  night. 
Having  the  little  brasen  lamp  aUght, 
Unaeen,  unintermpted : — books  are  there. 
Pictures,  and  casts  from  all  those  statues  fiir 
Which  were  twin-bom  with  poetry ,"— and  aU 
We  seek  in  towns,  with  little  to  recall 
Regret  ibr  the  green  country : — ^I  might  sit 
In  Maddalo's  great  palace,  and  his  wit 
And  subtle  talk  would  cheer  the  winter  night. 
And  make  me  know  myself  r^ — and  the  fire-light 
Wocild  flash  upon  our  fiices,  till  the  day 
Might  dawn,  and  make  me  wonder  at  my  stay. 
But  I  had  friends  in  London  too.    The  chief 
Attraction  here  was  that  I  sought  relief 
Prooi  the  deep  tenderness  that  maniac  wrought 
Within  me — *t  was  perhaps  an  idle  thought, 
Bat  I  imagined  that  if,  day  by  day, 
I  watched  him,  and  seldom  went  away. 
And  studied  all  the  beatings  of  his  heart 
With  leal,  as  men  study  some  stubborn  art 
F\>r  ihmr  own  good,  and  could  by  patience  find 
An  entrance  to  the  caverns  of  his  mind, 
I  might  reclaim  him  from  his  darii  estate. 
In  friendships  I  had  been  most  fortunate. 
Yet  never  saw  I  one  whom  I  would  call 
More  willingly  ray  firiend  ^-and  this  was  aU 
Accoroplish*d  not ; — such  dreams  of  baseless  good 
Oft  come  and  go,  in  crowds  or  solitude. 
And  leave  no  trace ! — but  what  I  now  design'd, 
Blade,  for  long  years,  impression  on  my  mind. 
o^The  following  morning,  urged  by  my  a&irs, 
I  left  bright  Venice. — 

After  many  yean. 
And  many  changes,  I  retum'd ;  the  name 
Of  Venice,  and  its  aspect,  were  the  same; 
Bat  Maddalo  was  travelling,  £u  away, 
Among  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
CDs  dog  was  dead  :  his  child  had  now  beoone 
A  woman,  sudi  as  it  has  been  my  doom 
To  meet  with  few ;  a  wonder  of  this  earthr 
Where  there  is  little  of  transcendent  worthr- 
like  one  of  Shakspeare's  women.    Kindly  she. 
And  with  a  manner  beyond  courtesy, 
Reoehred  her  fother's  friend ;  and,  when  I  ask'd 
Of  the  km  maniac,  she  her  memory  task'd. 
And  told,  as  she  had  heard,  the  mournful  tale ; 
"  That  the  poor  sufferer's  health  began  to  foil. 
Two  years  from  my  departure ;  but  that  then 
Tlie  lady,  who  had  left  him,  came  again. 
Her  mien  had  been  imperious,  but  she  now 
Look*d  meek ;  perhaps  remorse  had  brought  her  low. 
Her  coming  made  him  better;  and  they  stay'd 
Together  at  my  father'sr-fbr  I  play'd. 
As  I  remember,  with  the  lady's  shawl ; 
I  migfat  be  six  yean  old : — But,  after  all. 
She  left  him."— 

**  Why,  her  heart  must  have  been  tough : 
How  did  it  end  r* 


*'And  was  not  this  enou^  f 
They  met,  diey  parted." 

" ChOd,  is  there  no  more  7" 
**  Something  within  that  interval,  which  bore 
The  stamp  of  why  they  parted,  how  they  met ; 
Yet  if  thine  aged  eyes  disdain  to  wet 
Those  wrinkled  cheeks  with  youth's  remember  d 

tean, 

Ask  roe  ix>  more ;  but  let  the  silent  yean 
Be  closed  and  oered  over  their  memory 
As  yon  mute  marble  where  their  corpses  lie." 

I  urged  and  question'd  still :  she  told  me  how 
All  happened — but  the  cold  world  shall  not  know 
Rom,  JMay,  1819. 


THE  WITCH  OF  ATLAS. 

I. 
BxroftK  those  cruel  Twins,  whom  at  one  birth 

Incestuous  Change  bore  to  her  fother  Time, 
Error  and  Truth,  had  hunted  from  the  earth 

All  those  bright  natures  which  adora'd  its  pfiaM» 
And  left  u»  nothing  to  believe  in,  worth 

The  pains  of  putting  into  learned  rhyme, 
A  lady-witch  there  lived  on  Atlas*  mountain. 
Within  a  cavern  by  a  secret  fountain. 

II. 
Her  mother  was  one  of  the  Atlantides : 

The  all-beholding  Sun  had  ne'er  beholden 
In  his  wide  V03mge  o'er  continents  and  seas 

So  foir  a  creature,  as  she  lay  enfolden 
In  the  warm  shadow  of  her  loveliness ; — 

He  kiss'd  her  with  his  beams,  and  made  all  golden 
The  chamber  of  gray  rock  in  which  she  lay«- 
She,  in  that  dream  of  joy,  dissolved  away. 

III. 

Tis  said,  she  was  fint  changed  into  a  vapor, 
And  then  into  a  cloud,  such  clouds  as  flit, 

like  splendor-winged  moths  about  a  taper, 
Round  the  red  west  when  the  sun  diies  in  u  - 

And  then  into  a  meteor,  such  as  caper 
On  hill-tops  when  the  moon  is  in  a  fit; 

Then,  into  one  of  those  mysterious  stan 

Which  hide  themselves  between  the  Earth  and  Man. 

IV. 

Ten  times  the  Mother  of  the  Monflis  had  bent 
Her  bow  beside  the  folding-star,  and  bidden 

With  fliat  bright  sign  the  billows  to  indent 
The  sea-deserted  sand :  like  children  chidden. 

At  her  command  they  ever  came  and  went : — 
Since  in  that  cave  a  dewy  splendor  hidden. 

Took  shape  and  motion :  with  the  living  fom^ 

Of  this  embodied  Power,  the  cave  grew  warak 


A  lovely  lady  garmented  m  light 

From  her  own  beauty— deep  her  eyes;  as  are 
Two  openings  of  unfothomable  night 

Seen  through  a  tempest-ckiven  roef— her  hair 
Dark— the  dim  brain  whirls  dizxy  wifli  delight. 

Picturing  her  form !  her  soft  smiles  shone  afltf. 
And  her  low  voice  was  heard  like  love,  and  drew 
All  living  things  tou-Qids  this  wander  new« 
43.5 
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VI. 

And  fint  the  tpotted  cameleopard  came, 
And  then  the  wne  and  ^Mirleti  elephant ; 

Then  the  sly  •erpent,  m  the  golden  flame 
Of  his  own  volames  mtervolved  ; — all  gaunt 

And  nngmne  beasts  her  gentle  looks  made  tame. 
They  drank  before  her  at  her  sacred  fomit, 

And  every  beast  of  beating  heart  grew  bold. 

Such  gendeneas  and  power  even  to  behold. 

vn. 

The  brinded  lioness  lad  forth  her  yomig, 
That  she  might  teach  them  how  they  should  ibngQ 

Their  inborn  thirst  of  death ;  the  pard  unstmqg 
His  sinews  at  her  feet,  and  sought  to  know, 

With  looks  whose  motions  spoke  without  a  tongue, 
How  he')night  be  as  gentle  as  the  doe. 

The  magic  circle  of  her  voice  and  eyes 

All  savage  natures  did  imparadise» 

vm. 

And  old  Silenua,  shaking  a  green  stick 
Of  lilies,  and  the  wood-gods  in  a  crew 

Came,  bhdie,  as  in  the  olive  copses  thick 
Cicade  are,  drunk  with  die  noonday  dew : 

And  Driope  and  Faunus  foltow'd  quick. 
Teasing  die  God  to  sing  them  something  new. 

Tin  in  this  cave  they  found  the  lady  kma, 

Sitting  upon  a  seat  oif  emerald  slooe. 

And  Universal  Pan,  'tis  said,  was  there. 
And  though  none  saw  him, — through  the  adamant 

Of  the  deep  mountains,  through  the  trackless  air, 
And  through  those  living  spirits,  like  a  want 

He  past  out  of  his  everlasting  lair 

Where  the  quick  heart  of  the  great  woild  doth  pant, 

And  foh  that  wondrous  lady  all  alone« — 

And  she  folt  hhn,  upon  her  emerald  throne. 


And  every  xiymph  of  stream  and  spreading  tree. 
And  every  shepherdess  of  Ocean's  flocbi. 

Who  drives  her  white  waves  over  the  green  sea ; 
And  Ocean,  vrith  the  brine  on  his  gray  locks. 

And  quaint  Friapus  with  his  company 
All  came,  much  wondering  how  the  enwombed 
rocks 

Could  have  brought  fordi  so  beautifhl  a  birth  i^ 

Her  love  subdued  their  wonder  and  their  mirdi. 

XL 
The  herdsmen  and  the  mountain  maidens 

And  the  rude  kings  of  pastoral  Garamant— 
These  spirits  shook  within  them,  as  a  flame 

Stirred  by  the  air  under  a  cavern  gaunt : 
Pigmies,  and  Pblyphemes,  by  many  a  name. 

Centaurs  and  Satyrs,  and  such  diapes  as 
Wet  cleAsr— and  lumps  neither  alive  nor  dead. 
Dog-headed,  bosom-eyed  and  bird-fooCed. 

xn. 

For  she  was  beautiful :  her  beauty  made 
The  bright  worid  dim,  and  every  tfaii^  barida 

Seem'd  like  die  fleeting  image  of  a  shade : 
No  thought  of  hving  spirit  could  abide. 

Which  to  her  kxiks  had  ever  been  betray'd. 
On  any  object  in  the  world  so  wide. 

On  aiiy  hope  within  the  circling  skies. 

iJui  on  her  fonn,  and  in  her  inmmt  <»yes 


xm. 

Which  when  die  lady  knew,  she  took  her  spindla 
And  twined  three  threads  of  fleecy  mist,  sind 

Long  lines  of  light,  such  as  the  dawn  may  kmAe 
lie  clouds  and  waves  and  monntaina  widi,  aai 
she 

As  many  star^beams^  ere  their  lamps  could  dwmila 
In  the  belated  moon,  wound  skilfnUy ; 

And  with  these  threads  a  subtle  veil  she  wova 

A  shadow  for  the  splendor  of  her  lova. 

XIV. 
The  deep  recesses  of  her  odorous  dwelling 

Were  stored  with  magic  treasures    sounds  of  alt 
Which  had  the  power  all  spirits  of  compelling, 

Folded  in  ceUs  of  crystal  silence  there ; 
Such  as  we  hear  in  youth,  and  think  the  foaling 

Will  never  die — ^yet  ere  we  are  aware. 
The  feeling  and  the  sound  are  fled  and  gone. 
And  the  regret  they  leave  remains  alooa. 

XV. 
And  diere  lay  Visioos  swift,  and  sweet,  and  qaaiM, 

Each  in  its  thin  sheath  Uke  a  chrysalis ; 
Some  eager  to  burst  forUi,  some  weak  and  ftint 

With  the  soft  burthen  of  intensest  bliss ; 
It  is  its  work  to  bear  to  many  a  saint 

Whose  heart  adores  the  shrine  which  holiet  m. 
Even  Love's— and  others  white,  green,  gn^»  and 

black. 
And  of  all  shape*— 4ind  each  was  at  her  beck. 

XVI. 

And  odors  in  a  kind  of  aviary 
Of  evei^bkximing  Eden-trees  she  kept, 

Clipt  in  a  floating  net,  a  love-sick  Fairy 
Had  woven  fiom  dew-beams  while  the  moon  yd 
slept; 

As  bats  at  the  vrired  window  of  a  dairy. 
They  beat  dieir  vans ;  and  each  was  an  adept, 

When  loosed  and  mission'd,  making  wings  of  ^riak, 

Td  stir  sweet  thoughts  or  sad  in  destined  mindi 

xvn. 

And  Uquors  clear  and  sweet,  whose  healdilhl  n^ghl 
Could  medicine  the  sick  soul  to  happy  deep, 

And  change  eternal  death  into  a  night 
Of  glorious  dreams-— or  if  tym  needs  i 

Could  make  their  tears  all  wonder  and  deligfac, 
She  in  her  crystal  vials  did  closely  keep : 

If  men  could  drink  of  duiae  clear  vmk.  'tis  said 

The  living  were  not  envied  of  the  dead. 

xvni. 

Her  qaire  vraa  stored  virith  scrolls  of  alraage  davia^ 
The  w^rkiof  some  Satumian  Arcfaimaga^ 

Which  taught  the  expiations  at  whose  priee 
Men  from  die  Gods  might  win  that  happy  ag* 

Too  lightly  lost,  redeeming  native  vice ; 
And  which  might  quench  die  € 

Of  gold  and  blood — till  men  shojdd  live  and  i 

Harmooirms  m  the  sacred  stars  above. 

XCL 
And  how  all  things  diat  seem  untamable. 

Not  to  be  check'd  and  not  to  be  confined. 
Obey  the  spells  of  wisdom's  wiard  skill : 

Time,  Earth  and  Fire— die  Ocean  and  die  Wind, 
And  all  their  shapes — and  man's  imperial  will ; 

And  other  scrolls  whose  wriiings  did  unbiad 
The  iniiKiet  lore  of  Love — let  the  profane 
Tremble  to  auk  wlial  »ecrel»  ihey  contaia 
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XX. 

4iid  woodroufl  worfai  of  subetances  unknown. 
To  which  the  enchantment  of  her  father's  power 

Had  changed  thoae  ragged  blocks  of  savage  stone. 
Were  heap*d  in  the  recesses  of  her  bower; 

Cftnred  lamps  and  chalices,  and  phials  which  shone 
In  their  own  golden  beams-— each  like  a  flower, 

Oat  of  whose  depth  a  fire-fly  shakes  his  light 

Under  a  cypiess  in  a  starless  night 

XXI. 
At  first  she  lived  alone  in  this  wild  home, 

And  her  own  thoughts  were  each  a  minister, 
Ooching  themselves  or  with  the  ocean-foam, 

Or  with  the  wind,  or  with  the  speed  of  fire. 
To  work  whatever  purposes  might  come 

Into  her  mind ;  such  power  her  mighty  Sire 
Had  girt  them  with,  whether  to  fly  or  run, 
nuoofl^  all  the  regions  which  he  shines  upon. 

xxn. 

Hie  OoeeoHDymphs  and  Hamadryades, 
Oreads  and  Naiads  with  long  weedy  locki, 

Ofiet'd  to  do  her  bidding  through  the  seas. 
Under  die  earth,  and  in  the  hollow  rodES, 

And  Ikr  beneath  the  matted  roots  of  trees. 
And  m  die  gnaried  heart  of  stubboro  oaks, 

So  fSbey  mig^  live  for  ever  in  the  light 

Of  her  sweet  presence— each  a  satellite. 

xxm. 

""nus  may  not  be,"  the  wixard  roakl  replied  ; 

«  Tlie  fountains  where  the  Naiades  bedew 
Their  shining  hair,  at  length  are  drain'd  and  dried ; 

The  solid  oaks  fbiget  their  strength,  and  strew 
Iheir  latest  leaf  upon  the  mountains  wide ; 

The  boundless  ocean,  like  a  drop  of  dew, 
Win  be  oonsumed— the  stubborn  centre  must 
Be  ■catter'd,  like  a  ck>ad  of  summer  dust 

XXIV. 
**  And  ye  with  diem  will  perish  one  by  one : 

If  I  must  agh  to  think  that  this  shall  be. 
If  I  most  weep  when  the  surviving  Sun 

Shall  smile  on  your  decay^-Oh,  ask  not  me 
To  love  you  till  your  little  race  is  run ; 

I  cannot  die  as  ye  must— over  me 
Tour  leaves  shall  glance— the  streams  in  which  ye 

dweU 
Shall  be  my  paths  henoefordi,  and  so,  &rewell!'* 

XXV. 

She  spoke  and  wept :  the  dark  and  azure  well 
Sparkled  beneadi  the  shower  of  her  bright  teai% 

And  every  little  circlet  where  they  fell. 
Flung  to  the  cavern-roof  incowtant  spheres 

And  intertangled  lines  of  light! — a  kneU 
Of  sobbing  voices  came  upon  her  ears 

From  those  ^parting  Forms,  o'er  die  serene 

Of  the  white  streams  and  of  the  forest  green. 

XXVL 
AH  di^  the  winrd  lady  sat  akioC 

SpeUing  out  scrolls  of  dread  antiquity 
UnJar  the  cavern's  fountain-lighted  roof; 

Or  broidering  the  pictured  poesy 
Of  some  high  tale  upon  her  growing  woof) 

Which  the  sweet  splendor  of  her  smiles  could  dye 
In  hues  outshining  Heaven — and  ever  she 
Added  some  grace  to  the  wrought  poesy. 


XXVIf. 
While  on  her  hearth  lay  blaiin^  many  a  piece 

Of  sandal-wood,  rare  gums  and  cinnamon ; 
Men  scarcely  know  how  beautiful  lire  is, 

Each  tene  of  it  is  as  a  precious  stone 
Dissolved  in  ever4noving  light,  and  this 

Bekmgs  to  each  and  all  who  gaze  upon. 
The  Witch  beheld  it  not,  for  in  her  hand 
She  held  a  woof  diat  dimm'd  the  burning  brand. 

xxvni. 

This  lady  never  slept,  but  lay  in  trance 
All  night  within  die  fountain— as  in  sleepi 

Its  emerald  crags  glow'd  in  her  beauty's  glance : 
Tluough  the  green  splendor  of  the  water  deep 

She  saw  the  constellations  reel  and  dance 
like  fire-flies — and  withal  did  ever  keep 

The  tenor  of  her  contemplations  calm. 

With  open  eyes,  closed  feet  and  folded  palm. 

XXIX. 

And  when  the  whirlwinds  and  the  clouds  descended 
From  die  white  pinnacles  of  that  cold  hill. 

She  past  at  dew&ll  to  a  space  extended, 
Where  in  a  lawn  of  flowering  asphodel 

Amid  a  wood  of  pines  and  cedaiv  blended, 
There  yawn'd  an  inextinguishable  well 

Of  crimson  fire,  fbll  even  to  the  brim. 

And  overflowing  all  the  margin  trim. 

XXX. 

Within  the  which  she  lay  when  die  fierce  war 
Of  wintry  winds  shook  diat  innocuous  Uqoor 

In  many  a  mimic  moon  and  bearded  star, 
O'er  woods  and  lawns — the  serpent  heard  it  flicker 

In  sleep,  and  dreaming  still,  he  crept  afar — 
And  when  the  windless  snow  descended  thicker 

Than  autumn  leaves,  she  watch'd  it  as  it  came 

Melt  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  level  flame. 

XXXI. 

She  had  a  Boat  which  some  say  Vulcan  wrought 
For  Venus,  as  the  chariot  of  her  star ; 

But  it  was  found  too  feeble  to  be  fraught 
With  all  the  aidors  in  that  sphere  which  are. 

And  so  she  sold  it,  and  Apollo  bought, 
And  gave  it  to  this  daughter:  from  a  car 

Changed  to  die  fairest  and  the  lightest  boat 

Which  ever  upon  mortal  stream  did  float 

XXXIL 
And  others  say,  diat  when  but  diree  houn  oM, 

The  first-born  Love  out  of  his  cradle  leapt. 
And  clove  dun  Chaos  with  his  wings  of  goU, 

And  like  a  horticultural  adept. 
Stole  a  strange  seed,  and  wrapt  it  up  in  mould. 

And  sow'd  it  in  his  mother's  star,  and  kept 
Watering  it  all  the  summer  with  sweet  dew. 
And  with  his  wings  fuming  it  as  it  grew* 

XXXHL 
The  plant  grew  rtrong  and  green— die  snowy  flower 

Fell,  and  the  long  and  gourd-like  fi*uit  began 
To  turn  the  light  and  dew  by  inward  power 

To  in  own  substance;  woven  tracery  ran 
Of  light  firm  texture,  ribb*d  and  branching,  o'er 

The  sohd  rind,  like  a  leafs  veined  fiui. 
Of  which  Lore  acoop'd  this  boat,  and  with  soA  modon 
Piloted  it  round  the  circumfluous  ocean. 
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XXXIV. 
Thif  boat  ihe  nioor'd  upon  her  fount,  and  lit 

A  living  spirit  within  all  its  frame, 
Breathing  the  loul  of  twiftneii  into  it 

Couch'd  on  the  fountain  like  a  panther  tame, 
One  of  the  twain  at  £van*t  feet  that  ait; 

Or  ai  on  Vesta^t  sceptre  a  swift  flame. 
Or  on  blind  Homer's  heart  a  winged  thought^— 
In  joyous  expectation  lay  the  boat 

XXXV. 

Then  by  strange  art  she  kneaded  fire  and  mow 
Together,  tempering  the  repugnant  mass 

With  liquid  love — all  things  together  grow 
Through  which  the  harmony  of  love  can  pass; 

And  a  fidr  Shape  out  of  her  hands  did  flow 
A  living  Image,  which  did  fiu*  surpass 

In  beauty  that  bright  shape  of  vital  stone 

Which  drew  the  heart  out  of  Pygmalion. 

XXXVI. 

A  sexless  thing  it  was,  and  in  its  growth 
It  seem'd  to  have  developed  no  defect 

Of  either  sex,  yet  all  the  grace  of  both,— 

In  gentleness  and  strength  its  limbs  were  deck*d ; 

The  bosom  lightly  swell'd  with  its  full  youth. 
The  countenance  was  such  as  might  select 

Some  artist  that  hit  skill  should  never  die. 

Imaging  forth  such  perfect  purity. 

XXXVU. 
From  Its  smooth  dtoulders  hung  two  rapid  wings, 

Fit  to  have  borne  it  to  the  seventh  sphere, 
Tipt  with  the  speed  of  liquid  lightnings. 

Dyed  in  the  odors  of  the  atmosphere : 
She  led  her  oreature  to  the  boiling  springs 

Where  the  light  boat  was  moor'd,r-4Uid  said 

"Sit  here!** 
And  pointed  to  the  prow,  and  took  her  seat 
Beside  the  rudder  vnth  opposing  foet 

xxxvm. 

And  down  the  streams  which  clove  thpse  looiiiilaiQs 
vast 

Around  their  inUmd  islets,  and  amid 
The  panther-peopled  forests,  whose  shade  east 

Darkness  and  odors,  and  a  pleasure  hid 
In  mehncholy  gloom,  the  pinnace  past ; 

By  many  a  star-surrounded  pyramid 
Of  icy  crag  cleaving  the  purple  sky, 
And  caverns  yawning  round  unfothomably. 

XXXIX. 

The  sUver  noon  into  that  winding  dell. 
With  slanted  gleam  athwart  the  forest  tops, 

Ttoiper*d  like  golden  evening,  feebly  fell ; 

A  green  and  glowing  light,  Hke  that  which  drops 

From  folded  lilies  in  which  glow-worms  dwell. 
When  earth  over  her  face  night's  mantle  wraps ; 

Between  the  severed  mountains  lay  on  high 

Over  the  stream,  a  narrow  rift  of  sky. 

xu 

And  ever  as  she  went,  the  Image  lay 
With  folded  wings  and  unawaken'd  eyea; 

And  o'er  its  gentle  fx>untenance  did  play 
The  busy  dreams,  as  thick  as  summer  flies. 

Chasing  the  rapid  smiles  that  would  not  stay. 

And  drinking  the  warm  tears,  and  the  sweet  sighs 

Inhaling,  which,  with  busy  murmur  vain. 

They  had  aroused  from  that  full  heart  and  fanii). 


XU. 
And  ever  down  the  prone  vale,  like  a  doud 

Upon  a  stream  of  wind,  the  pinnace  went: 
Now  lingering  on  the  pools,  in  which  abode 

The  calm  and  darkness  of  the  deep  content 
In  which  they  paused ;  now  o'er  the  shallow  rosd 

Of  white  and  dancing  waters  all  besprent 
With  sands  and  polish'd  pebbles  :<-roortal  boat 
In  such  a  shallow  rapid  could  not  float 

XLIl. 
And  down  the  earthquaking  cataracts  which  shitu 

Their  snow-like  waters  into  golden  air, 
Or  uiuler  chasms  unfathomable  ever 

Sepulchre  fliem,  till  in  their  rsge  they  tear 
A  subterranean  portal  for  the  river. 

It  fled — the  circling  sunbows  did  upbear 
Its  fell  down  the  hoar  precipice  of  spray, 
lighting  it  far  upon  its  lampless  way. 

xun. 

And  when  the  wizard  lady  would  ascend 
The  labyrinths  of  some  many-winding  val^ 

Which  to  the  inmost  mountain  upward  tend — 
She  call'd  '^Hermaphroditus!'*  and  the  pale 

And  heavy  hue  which  slumber  could  extend 
Over  its  lips  and  eyes,  as  on  the  gale 

A  rapid  shadow  from  a  slope  of  grass. 

Into  the  darkness  of  the  stream  d^  paea. 

XDV. 
And  it  unfurl'd  its  Heaven-color'd.piniaiia, 

With  stars  of  fire  spotting  the  stream  below . 
And  from  above  into  the  Sun's  dominions 

Flinging  a  glory,  like  the  golden  gk»w 
In  which  spring  clothes  her  emerald-winged  nnmoDi. 

All  interwoven  with  fine  featheiy  snow 
And  moonlight  splendor  of  intensest  lime. 
With  which  frost  paints  the  pines  in  wintertime. 

XLV. 
And  then  it  winnow'd  the  Elysian  air 

Which  ever  hung  about  that  lady  bright. 
With  its  ethereal  vans — and  speeding  there, 

like  a  star  up  the  torrent  of  the  night. 
Or  a  swift  eagle  in  the  morning  glare 

Breasting  the  whirlwind  with  impetuous  fli^t; 
Tho  pinnace,  oar'd  by  those  enchanted  wings. 
Clove  the  fierce  streams  towards  their  upper 


XLVI. 
The  water  flash'd  like  sunlight  by  the  prow 

Of  a  noon-wandering  meteor  flung  to  Heaven ; 
Tlie  still  air  seem'd  as  if  its  waves  did  flow 

In  tempest  down  the  mountains, — ^loosely  driven* 
The  lady's  radiant  hair  strearo'd  to  and  fro : 

Beneath,  the  billows  having  vainly  striven 
Indignant  and  impetuous,  roar'd  to  feel 
The  swift  and  steady  motion  of  the  keel 

XLVn, 
Or,  vrfaen  die  weary  moon  was  in  die  wane. 

Or  in  the  ooon  d  interlnnar  night, 
The  lady-witch  in  visions  could  not  chain 

Her  spirit ;  but  sail'd  forth  under  the  light 
Of  shooting  stars,  and  bade  extend  amain 

His  storm-outspeeding  wings,  th'  HeimaphnMliie« 
She  to  the  Austral  waters  took  her  way. 
Beyond  the  febulous  Thamon6)oona. 
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XLvin. 

Where,  like  a  meadow  which  no  scjrthe  hat  ihaven, 
Wluch  rain  could  never  bend,  or  whirl-blast  shake 

With  the  Antarctic  constellations  haven, 
Caziopas  and  his  crew,  lay  th*  Austral  lalce — 

Hiere  Ae  would  build  herself  a  windless  haven 
Oat  of  the  clouds  whose  moving  turrets  make 

Tlie  bastions  of  the  storm,  when  through  the  sky 

Tlie  apiiits  of  the  tempest  thundered  by. 

XLIX 
A  haTen.  beneath  whose  translucent  floor 

The  tremulous  stars  sparkled  unfathnmably, 
And  around  which,  the  solid  vapors  hoar. 

Based  on  the  level  waters,  to  the  sky 
lifted  their  dreadful  crags ;  and  like  a  shore 

Of  wintry  mountains,  inaccessibly 
flemm'd  in  with  rifts  and  precipices  grey, 
And  h^mging  crags,  many  a  cove  and  bay. 


And.whilst  the  outer  lake  beneath  the  lish 
Of  the  winds*  scourge,  fbam'd  like  a  wounded  thing; 

And  the  incessant  ha^  with  stony  clash 
Flow'd  up  the  waters,  and  the  flagging  wing 

Of  the  roused  cormorant  in  the  lightning  flash 
Look'd  like  the  wreck  of  some  wind-wandering 

Fragment  of  inky  thunder-smoke — this  haven  ^ 

Was  as  a  gem  to  copy  Heaven  engraven. 

U. 
Oki  which  Aat  lady  play'd  her  many  pranks. 

Circling  the  image  of  a  shooting  star. 
Even  as  a  tiger  on  Hydaspes*  banks 

Ontspeeds  the  antelopes  which  speediest  are. 
In  her  light  boat ;  and  many  quips  and  crsnks 

She  play'd  upon  the  water ;  till  the  car 
Of  the  kue  moon,  like  a  sick  matron  wan. 
To  joomey  fiom  the  misty  east  began. 

Ln. 

And  dien  she  call*d  out  of  the  hoUow  turrets 
Of  those  high  clouds,  white,  golden  and  vermilion. 

The  armies  of  her  ministering  spirits— 
In  mighty  legions,  million  after  million 

They  came,  each  troop  emblazoning  its  merits 
On  meteor  flags ;  and  many  a  proud  pavilion. 

Of  the  intertexture  of  the  atmosphere, 

Tliey  pilch'd  upon  the  plain  of  the  calm  mere. 

un. 

T^ey  framed  the  imperial  tent  of  their  great 

Of  woven  exhalations,  underlaid 
With  lambent  lightning-fire,  as  may  be  seen 

A  dome  of  thin  and  open  ivory  inlaid 
With  crimson  silk — cressets  from  the  serene 

Hung  there,  and  on  the  water  for  her  tread, 
A  tapestry  of  fleece-like  mist  wss  strewn. 
Dyed  in  Uie  beams  of  the  ascending 


UV. 
And  OD  a  dirone  overlaid  with  star-light,  caught 

Upon  those  wandering  isles  of  aery  dew. 
Which  highest  shoals  of  mountain  shipwreck  not. 

She  sate,  and  heard  all  that  had  happen*d  new 
Between  the  earth  and  moon  since  they  had  bfoaght 

The  last  intelligence — and  now  she  grew 
Pda  as  diat  moon,  lost  in  the  watery  night— 
And  now  wbe  wepc  and  now  she  laogh*d  outright 


LV. 
These  were  tame  pleasures. — She  would  often  climb 

The  steepest  ladder  of  the  crudded  rack 
Up  to  some  beaked  cape  of  cloud  sublime. 

And  like  Anon  on  the  dolphin's  back 
Ride  singing  tlirough  the  shoreless  air.   Oft^time 

Following  the  serpent  lightning's  winding  track 
She  ran  upon  the  platforms  of  the  wind, 
And  laugh'd  to  hear  the  fire-balls  roar  behind. 

LVI. 
And  sometimes  to  those  streams  of  upper  air. 

Which  whirl  the  earth  in  its  diurnal  round. 
She  would  ascend,  and  win  the  spirits  there 

To  let  her  join  their  chorus.    Mortals  found 
That  on  those  days  the  sky  was  calm  and  fair, 

And  mjrstic  snatches  of  harmonious  sound 
Wander'd  upon  the  earth  where'er  she  past, 
And  happy  thoughts  of  hope,  too  sweet  to  last 

LVII. 
But  her  choice  sport  wa«  in  the  hours  of  sleep, 

To  glide  adown  old  Nlius,  i  hen  he  threads 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  fh>m  the  steep 

Of  utmost  Axumd,  until  he  spreads, 
like  a  calm  flock  of  silver-fleeced  sheep. 

His  waters  on  the  plain :  and  crested  heads 
Of  cities  and  proud  temples  gleam  amid. 
And  many  a  vapor-belted  pyramid. 

LVUI. 
By  Meris  and  the  Mareotid  lakes. 

Strewn  with  fiunt  blooms  like  bridal-chamber  flooib, 
Where  naked  boys  bridling  tame  water-snakes. 

Or  charioteering  ghasdy  alligators. 
Had  left  on  the  sweet  waters  mighty  wakes 

Of  those  huge  forms  .-—within  the  brazen  doon 
Of  the  great  Labyrinth  slept  both  boy  and  beast 
Tired  with  the  pomp  of  their  Ourian  feast 

UX. 
And  where  withm  the  sur&ce  of  the  river 

The  shadows  of  the  massy  temples  lie. 
And  never  are  erased — but  tremble  ever 

Like  things  which  every  cloud  can  domn  to  die. 
Through  fotns-paven  canals,  and  wheresoever 

The  works  of  man  pierced  that  serenest  sky 
With  tombs,  and  towera,  and  fanes,  'twas  her  delight 
To  wander  in  the  shadow  of  the  night 

LX. 
With  motion  like  the  spirit  of  that  wind 

Whose  soft  step  deepens  slumber,  her  light  feet 
Past  through  the  peopled  haunts  of  human-kind, 

Scattering  sweet  visions  fh>m  her  presence  sweet 
Through  fane  and  palace-court  and  labyrinth  mined 

With  many  a  dark  and  subterranean  street 
Under  the  Nile ;  through  chambers  high  and  deep 
She  past  observing  mcortals  in  their  sleep. 

LXI. 
A  pleasure  sweet  doubdess  it  was  to  see 

Mortals  subdued  in  all  the  shapes  of  sleep. 
Here  lay  two  sister-twins  in  infancy ; 

There,  a  lone  youth  who  in  his  dreams  did  weep 
Within,  two  tovers  link'd  innocendy 

In  dkeir  loose  locks  which  over  both  did  creep 
like  ivy  from  one  stem ; — and  there  lay  calm. 
Old  age  with  snow-bright  hair  and  fokied  pahn. 
439 
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LXn. 

But  other  troubled  ibrm*  of  sleep  she  mw. 

Not  to  be  minor'd  in  a  holy  song, 
Diitortiont  foul  of  lupematural  awe, 

And  pale  imagininga  of  viaion'd  wrong, 
And  all  the  code  of  custom't  lawless  law 

Written  upon  the  brows  of  old  and  young : 
'  This,"  said  the  wizard  maiden, "  is  the  stiUe, 
Which  stin  the  liquid  surfiice  of  man's  life." 

LXin. 
And  little  did  the  sight  disturb  her  soul — 

We,  the  weak  mariners  of  that  wide  lake^ 
Where'er  its  shores  extend  or  billows  roll. 

Our  course  unpiloted  and  starless  make 
O'er  its  wide  surface  to  an  unknown  goal — 

But  she  in  the  calm  depths  her  way  could  take, 
Where  in  bright  bowers  immortal  forms  abide. 
Beneath  the  weltering  of  the  restless  tide. 

LXIV. 
And  she  saw  princes  couch'd  under  the  glow 

Of  sunlike  gems ;  and  round  each  templeK»urt 
In  dormitories  ranged,  row  after  row, 

She  saw  the  priettts  asleep, — all  of  one  sort. 
For  all  were  educated  to  be  w ;— > 

The  peasants  in  their  huts,  and  in  the  port 
The  sailors  she  saw  cradled  on  the  waves. 
And  the  dead  lull'd  within  their  dreamless  graves. 

LXV. 

And  all  the  forms  in  which  those  spirits  lay 
Were  to  her  sight  like  the  diaphanous 

Veils,  in  which  those  sweet  ladies  oft  array 
Their  delicate  limbs,  who  would  conceal  from  us 

Only  their  scorn  of  all  concealment :  they 
Move  in  the  light  of  their  own  beauty  thus. 

But  these,  and  all,  now  lay  with  sleep  upon  them. 

And  little  thought  a  Witch  was  looking  on  them. 

LXVI. 
She  all  those  human  figures  breathing  there 

Beheld  as  living  spirits— to  her  eyes 
The  naked  beauty  of  the  soul  lay  bare. 

And  often  through  a  rude  and  worn  disguise 
She  saw  the  inner  form  most  bright  and  fidr — 

And  then,^-she  had  a  charm  of  strange  device, 
Which  murmur'd  on  mute  lips  with  tender  tone, 
Could  make  that  spirit  mingle  with  her  own. 

Lxvn. 

Alas,  Aurora !  what  wouldst  thou  have  given. 
For  such  a  charm,  when  Tithon  became  gray! 

Or  how  much,  Venus,  of  thy  silver  Heaven 
Wouldst  thou  have  yielded,  ere  Proserpina 

Ilad  half  (oh !  why  not  all  7)  the  debt  foigiven 
Which  dear  Adonais  had  been  doom'd  to  pay, 

To  any  witch  who  would  have  taught  jrou  it! 

The  Heliftd  doth  not  know  its  value  yet 

Lxvra. 

Tie  said  in  afier4imes  her  spirit  fiee 
Knew  what  tove  was,  and  felt  itself  i 

Bat  holy  Dian  ooold  not  chaster  be 
Before  she  stoop'd  to  kiss  Endymkm, 

Than  now  this  ladjr — ^like  a  sexless  bee 
Tasting  all  blossoms,  and  confined  to  i 

Among  those  mortal  forms,  th6  wizard  maiden 

P&ss'd  with  an  eye  serene  and  heart  mdaden. 


To  those  she  saw  most  beautiful,  she  gare 

Strange  panacea  in  a  crystal  bowL 
They  drank  m  their  deep  sleep  of  that  sweet  mn« 

And  lived  thenceforth  as  if  some  control 
Mightier  than  lifo,  were  in  them ;  and  the  gnn 

Of  such,  when  death  oppressed  the  weary  sod, 
Was  as  a  green  and  over-arching  bower. 
Lit  by  the  gems  of  many  a  starry  flower. 

LXX. 
For  on  the  night  that  they  were  buried,  she 

Restored  the  embalmers'  ruining,  and  shook 
The  light  out  of  the  funeral  lamps,  to  be 

A  mimic  day  within  that  deathly  nock; 
And  she  unwound  the  woven  imagery 

Of  second  childhood's  swaddling-bands,  and  look 
The  coffin,  its  last  cradle,  from  its  niche. 
And  threw  it  with  contempt  into  a  ditch. 

LXXI. 
And  there  the  body  lay,  age  after  age. 

Mute,  breathing,  beating,  warm,  and  nndectybg. 
like  one  asleep  in  a  green  hermitage. 

With  gentle  sleep  about  its  eyelids  playing. 
And  living  in  its  dreams  beyond  the  rage 

Of  death  or  life ;  while  Uiey  were  still  anaying 
In  liveries  ever  new,  the  rapid,  blind 
And  fleeting  generations  of  mankind. 

Lxxn. 

And  she  would  write  strange  dreams  upon  (he  bniQ 
Of  those  who  were  less  beautiful,  and  make 

All  harsh  and  crooked  purposes  more  vain 
Than  in  the  desert  is  the  serpent's  wake 

Which  the  sand  covers, — all  his  evil  gain 
The  miser  in  such  dreams  would  rise  anj  shskt 

Into  a  beggar's  lap ; — the  lying  scribe 

Would  his  own  lies  betray  without  a  bribe. 

Lxxm. 

The  priests  would  write  an  explanation  full, 
Translating  hierogljrphics  into  Greek* 

How  the  god  Apis  really  was  a  bull. 

And  nothing  more ;  and  bid  the  herald  stick 

The  same  against  the  terople-doora,  and  pull 
The  old  cant  down ;  they  licensed  all  to  speak 

Whate'er  they  thought  of  hawks,  and  cats,  and  gesie, 

By  pastoral  letters  to  each  diocese. 

LXXIV. 

The  king  would  dress  an  ape  up  in  his  crown 
And  robes,  and  seat  him  on  his  glorious  seat, 

And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  sunlike  throne 
Would  place  a  gaudy  mock-bird  to  repeat 

The  chatterings  of  the  monkey. — Every  one 
Of  the  prone  courtiers  crewl'd  to  Idas  the  fM 

Of  their  great  Emperor  when  the  morning  came*. 

And  iam*d — alas,  how  many  kiss  die  same ! 

LXXV. 
The  toldien  dream'd  that  they  were  UacksmiAM^  aid 

Walk'd  out  of  quarters  m  somnambulisHi  : 
Round  the  red  anvils  you  might  see  then  staid 

Like  CjrclopMs  in  Vulcan's  soo^  abysm. 
Beating  their  swords  to  plowshares  ^—in  a  band 

The  jailen  sent  those  of  the  liberal  schim 
Free  through  the  streets  of  Memphis;  nmeh,  I  ^^ 
To  the  annoyance  of  king  Amasis. 
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LXXVI. 
And  timid  Knren,  who  had  been  so  coy 

Thejr  hardly  knew  whether  they  loved  or  not, 
Woald  rise  out  of  their  rest,  and  take  sweet  joy, 

Tit  the  fulfilment  of  their  inmost  thought ; 
And  when  next  day  the  maiden  and  the  boy 

Met  one  another,  both,  like  sinners  caught, 
Onah^d  at  the  thing  which  each  believed  was  done 
Odly  in  &ncy — till  the  tenth  mooo  shooe ; 

Lxxvn. 

And  then  the  Witch  would  let  them  take  no  ill: 
Of  many  thousand  schemes  which  lovers  find 

The  Witch  found  ODer-«nd  so  they  took  their  fill 
Of  happiness  in  marriage  warm  and  kind. 

Friends  who  by  practice  of  some  envious  skill 
Were  torn  apart,  a  wide  wound,  mind  fiom  mind ! 

She  did  unite  again  with  visions  clear 

Of  deep  afl^ction  and  of  truth  sincere. 

LXXVin. 
niBee  were  the  pranks  she  play'd  among  the  dtiet 

Of  mortal  men,  and  what  she  did  to  sprites 
And  Gods,  entangling  them  in  her  sweet  ditties 

To  do  her  will,  and  show  their  subtle  sleights, 
I  wfll  dedare  another  time ;  for  it  is 

A  tale  more  fit  for  the  weird  winter  nighia— 
Than  for  these  garish  summer  days,  when  we 
Scarcely  believe  much  more  than  we  can  see. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LIFEp 

8wiri  aa  a  spinr  hastening  to  his  task 

Of  ^oiy  and  of  good,  the  Sun  sprang  fovth 

Rqoieing  in  his  splendor,  and  the  mask 

Of  darkness  fell  from  the  awaken'd  Earth — 
The  smokeless  altars  of  the  mountain  snows 
Flamed  above  crimson  clouds,  and  at  the  birth 

Of  light,  flie  Ocean's  orison  arose, 

To  vddch  the  birds  tempered  their  matin  lay  j 

All  flowen  in  field  or  forest  which  unclose 

Their  tremUing  eyelids  to  the  kiss  of  day, 
Swinging  their  censers  in  the  element. 
With  orient  mcenae  lit  by  the  new  ray, 

Bom'd  slow  and  inconsumably,  and  sent 
llieir  odorous  sighs  up  to  the  smiling  air; 
And,  in  succe«ion  due,  did  continent. 


.  and  all  things  that  in  them  wear 
The  form  and  character  of  mortal  mould, 
Biae  aa  the  sun  their  fiuher  rose,  to  bear 

Hieir  portion  of  the  tofl.  which  he  of  old 
Toek  aa  his  own  and  then  imposed  on  them : 
Rot  I,  whom  thoughts  whidi  must  remain  untold 


Hid  kept  as  wakeful  as  the  stars  that  gem 
lie  oone  of  night,  now  they  were  laid  asleepi 
StietchM  my  faint  limbs  beneath  the  hoary  stem 

Which  an  old  chestnut  flung  athwart  the  steep 
Of  a  green  Apennine:  before  me  fled 
The  night;  behind  me  rose  the  day ;  the  deep 
3F 


Was  at  my  feet,  and  Heaven  above  my  head, 
When  a  strsnge  trance  over  my  foncy  grew, 
Which  was  not  slumber,  for  the  shade  it  spread 

Was  so  transparent,  that  the  scene  came  through 
Aa  clear  as  when  a  veil  of  light  is  drawn 
O'er  evening  hiUs  they  glinuner ;  and  I  knew 

That  I  had  felt  the  freshness  of  that  dawn. 
Bathed  in  the  same  cold  dew  my  brow  and  hair. 
And  sate  as  thus  upon  that  slope  of  lawn 

Under  the  selfsame  bough,  and  heard  as  there 
The  birds,  the  fountains,  and  the  ocean  hold 
Sweet  talk  in  music  through  the  enamor'd  air. 
And  then  a  vision  on  my  brain  was  roU'd. 


As  in  that  trance  of  wondrous  thought  I  lay. 
This  was  the  tenor  of  my  waking  dream . — 
Methought  I  sate  beside  a  public  way 

TUck  strewn  with  summer  dost,  and  a  great 
Of  people  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Numerous  as  gnats  upon  the  evening  gleam. 

All  hastening  onward;  yet  none  seem'd  to  knois 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came,  or  why 
He  made  one  of  the  multitude,  and  so 


Was  home  amid  the  crowd,  as  through  the  sky 
One  of  the  million  leaves  of  summer's  bier; 
Old  age  and  youth,  manhood  and  infancy, 

AGx*d  in  one  mi^^  torrent  dki  appear. 

Some  flying  fiom  the  thing  they  fear'4  and  soma 

Seeking  the  ol^ject  of  another's  fear; 

And  ofliers,  as  with  steps  towards  the  tomb, 
Pored  on  the  trodden  worms  that  orawl'd  beneath ; 
And  others  mournfully  within  the  gloom 

Of  dieir  own  shadow  walk'd,  and  eall'd  it  dealfa ; 
And  some  fled  from  it  as  it  wera  a  ghost. 
Half  feinting  in  the  afiSiction  of  vain  breath : 

But  more,  with  motions  which  each  other  crost. 
Pursued  or  spom'd  the  shadows  the  clouds  tfarew^ 
Or  birds  with^  the  noonday  ether  lost, 

Upon  that  path  whera  flowers  never  grew. 
And  weary  with  vain  toil  and  faint  fbr  thirst. 
Heard  not  the  fountains,  whose  melodious  dew 

Ont  of  their  mossy  cells  fbr  ever  burst; 
Nor  felt  the  breeze  which  from  the  forest  ttdd 
Of  gTMsy  paths  and  wood,  lawn-interspersed. 


Widi  overarching  elms  and  caverns  cold. 

And  violet  banks  where  svireet  dreams  brood,  but  thff 

Pursued  their  serious  folly  as  of  old. 

And  as  I  gazed,  methought  that  in  the  way 
The  throng  grew  wilder,  as  the  woods  of  June 
When  the  south  vnnd  shakes  the  extinguish'd  day ; 
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And  «  cold  glare,  intenwr  than  the  noon,  ' 

But  icy  cold,  obecured  with  [blinding]  light 
The  sun,  ai  he  the  start.    Like  the  young  moon. 

When  on  flie  tunlit  limita  of  the  night 
Her  white  thell  trembles  amid  crimson  air, 
And  whilst  the  sleeping  tempest  gathers  might, 

Doth,  as  the  herald  of  its  coming,  bear 

The  ghost  of  its  dead  mother,  whose  dim  frown 

Bends  in  dark  ether  from  her  infiuit*s  chair, — 

So  came  a  chariot  on  the  silent  storm 
Of  its  own  rushing  splendor,  and  a  Shape 
So  sate  within,  as  one  whom  yean  deibnn. 

Beneath  a  dusky  hood  and  double  cape, 

Crouching  withiiQ  the  shadow  of  a  tomb ; 

And  o'er  what  seem'd  the  head  a  cloud-like  erape 

Was  bent,  a  dun  and  &int  ethereal  gkNNn 
Tempering  the  light  upon  the  chariot  beam; 
A  Janos>Tisaged  shadow  did  assume 

The  guidance  of  that  wonder-winged  team ; 
The  shapes  which  drew  it  in  thick  lightnings 
Were  lost : — ^I  heard  alone  on  the  air's  soft 


The  mnaio  of  their  ever^noving  wings. 
All  the  four  fiices  of  that  charioteer 
Had  their  eyes  banded ;  little  profit  brings 

Speed  in  the  van  and  blindness  in  the  rear, 
Not  then  avail  the  beams  that  quench  the  son, 
Or  that  with  banded  eyes  could  pierce  the  sphere 

Of  all  that  is,  has  been  or  will  be  done; 
So  ill  was  the  car  guided — but  it  past 
With  solemn  speed  majestically  oo. 

The  crowd  gave  vray,  and  I  arose  aghast, 
Or  seem'd  to  rise,  so  mighty  vras  the  trance. 
And  saw,  like  clouds  upon  the  thunder's  blast, 

The  millkm  with  fierce  song  and  maniac  dance 
Raging  around— such  seem'd  the  jubilee 
As  when  to  meet  some  conqueroi's  advance 

Imperial  Rome  pour'd  forth  her  living  sea, 
From  eenate-house,  and  forum,  and  theatre, 
When  {  ]  upon  the  free 

Had  bound  a  jroke,  which  soon  they  stoop'd  to  bear. 
Nor  wanted  here  the  just  similitude 
Of  a  triumphal  pageant,  for  where'er 

The  chariot  roll'd,  a  captive  multitude 

Was  driven^— all  those  who  had  grown  old  in  power 

Or  miseryv— -all  who  had  their  age  subdued 

By  action  or  by  suflering,  and  whose  hour 

Was  drain'd  to  its  last  sand  in  weal  or  woe, 

So  that  the  trank  survived  both  fruit  and  flower; — 

All  those  whose  fiime  or  in&my  must  grow 
Till  the  great  winter  lay  the  form  and  name 
Of  this  green  earth  with  them  for  ever  tow ; — 


All  but  the  sacred  few  who  could  not  tame 
Their  spirits  to  the  conquerors — but  as  soon 
As  they  had  touch'd  the  world  with  living  fii 

Fled  back  like  eagles  to  their  native  ooon; 

Or  those  who  pot  aside  the  diadem 

Of  earthly  thrones  or  gems  [  ] 


Were  there,  of  Athens  or  Jerusalem, 
Were  neither  'mid  the  mighty  captives 
Nor  'mid  the  ribald  crowd  that  follow*d 


Nor  those  who  went  before  fierce  and  ofaeceoe. 
The  wild  dance  maddens  in  the  van,  and  those 
Who  lead  it,  fleet  as  shadows  on  the  green. 

Ontspeed  the  chariot,  and  without  repose 
Mix  with  each  other  in  tempestuous  measure 
To  savage  music ;  wilder  as  it  grows, 

Tliey,  tortured  by  their  agonixing  pleaame. 
Convulsed  and  on  the  rapid  whirlwinds  span 
Of  that  fierce  spirit,  whose  unholy  leisure 

Was  soothed  by  mischief  since  the  world  begun 
Throwback  their  heads  and  loose  their  streaming  hiM, 
And  in  their  dance  round  her  who  dime  the  son. 

Maidens  and  youths  fling  their  wild  anns  in  air; 
As  their  feet  twinkle,  they  recede,  and  now 
Bending  within  each  other's  atmosphere 

Kmdle  invisibly-— and  as  they  gtow, 

like  moths  by  light  attracted  and  repeU'd, 

Oft  to  their  bright  destruction  come  and  go. 

Till,  like  two  clouds  into  one  vale  impell'd. 

That  shake  the  mountains  when  their  lightmnfUHngki 

And  die  in  rain— Che  fiery  band  which  held 

Their  natures,  snaps— the  shock  still  may  tingle; 
One  fells  and  then  another  in  the  path 
Senseless    nor  is  the  desohition  single ; 

Tet  ere  I  can  say  where — the  chariot  hadi 
Past  over  them — ^nor  other  trace  I  find 
But  as  of  foam  after  the  ocean's  wrath 

Is  spent  upon  the  desert  shore : — ^behind. 
Old  men  and  women  foully  disarrey'd. 
Shake  their  grey  hairs  in  the  insulting  wind. 

To  seek,  to  [         ],  to  strain  with  limbs  decay'd. 
Limping  to  reach  the  light  which  leaves  them  still 
Farther  behind  and  deeper  in  the  shade. 

But  not  the  less  with  impotence  of  will 
They  wheel,  though  ghastly  shadows  interpose 
Round  them  and  round  each  other,  and  fulfil 

llieir  woric,  and  in  the  dust  from  whence  they  ross 

Sink,  and  corruption  veils  them  as  they  lie. 

And  past  in  these  performs  what  [  ]  in  tbo»» 

Struck  to  the  heart  by  this  sad  pageantry. 
Half  to  myself  I  said— And  what  is  this  T 
Wboae  shape  is  diat  within  the  car  f  And  why- 
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I  woold  have  added— is  all  here  amin  f— 

Bat  a  voice  answered — **  Life  !*' — 1  turo*d,  and  knew 

«Oh  Heaven,  have  mercy  on  such  wretchedne« !) 

That  what  I  thought  was  an  old  root  which  grew 
To  strange  distortion  out  of  the  hill-elde, 
Was  indeed  one  of  those  deluded  crew, 

And  that  the  grass,  which  methought  hung  so  wide 
And  white,  was  but  his  thin  discolored  hair, 
And  that  the  holes  it  vainly  sought  to  hide, 

Were  or  had  been  eyes :— ^  If  thou  canst  forbear 
To  join  the  dance,  which  I  had  well  forborne!" 
Said  the  grim  Feature  of  my  thought:  ** Aware, 

<"  I  will  unfold  diat  which  to  this  deep  scorn 
Led  me  and  my  eompanions,  and  relate 
The  progress  (k  the  pageant  since  the  room ; 

^  If  durst  of  knowledge  shall  not  then  abate, 

Follow  it  thou  even  to  the  night,  but  I 

Am  weary.** — ^Then  like  one  who  with  the  weight 

Of  hit  own  words  is  staggered,  wearily 

He  paused ;  and  ere  he  could  resume,  I  cried : 

"  FInt,  who  art  thou  ?**— ^  Before  thy  memory, 

*  I  feared,  loved,  hated,  sufier'd,  did  and  died. 
And  if  the  spark  with  which  Heaven  lit  my  spirit 
Had  been  with  purer  sentiment  supplied, 

**  Cormption  would  not  now  thus  much  inherit 
Of  what  was  once  Rousseau, — ^nor  this  disguise 
Stain'd  that  whidi  ought  to  have  disdain'd  to  wear  it; 

"  If  I  have  been  extinguish*d,  yet  there  rise 
A  thoosand  beacons  fjrom  the  spark  I  bore*'— 

*  And  who  are  those  chain'd  to  the  car  7  '* — **  The  wise, 

"The  great  the  imfbigotten, — they  who  wore 
BiCtres  and  helms  and  crowns,  or  wreaths  of  lig^t, 
Sgns  of  thought's  empire  over  thought — their  lore 

*Tui^  them  not  this,  to  know  themselves;  dieir  might 

Could  not  reprMB  the  mystery  within, 

And  f(Nr  the  mom  of  troth  they  feign'd,  deep  night 

"  Caught  them  ere  evening." — ^'  Who  is  he  with  chin 
UpoD  his  breast,  and  hands  crast  on  his  chain ! " — 
**  Hie  Child  of  a  fierce  hour ;  he  sought  to  win 

"The  world,  and  lost  all  that  it  did  contain 
Of  greatness,  in  its  hope  destroy'd ;  and  more 
Of  fune  and  peace  than  virtue's  self  can  gain, 

"  Widioat  the  opportunity  which  bore 

Ifim  on  its  eagle  pinions  to  the  peak 

From  which  a  thousand  climbers  have  before 

"Fldl*n,  as  Napoleon  fell,**— I  felt  my  cheek 

Alter,  to  aee  the  shadow  pass  away 

Whose  grasp  had  left  the  giant  worid  so  weaki 

That  every  pigmy  kick'd  it  as  it  lay ; 

And  ranch  I  grieved  to  think  how  power  iod  will 

In  oppositkin  rule  our  mortal  day. 


And  why  God  made  irreconcilable 

Good  and  the  means  of  good ;  and  for  despair 

I  half  disdain'd  mine  eyes'  desire  to  fill 

With  the  spent  vision  of  the  times  that  were 

And  scarce  have  ceased  to  be.—"  Dost  thou  behold,*! 

Said  my  guide, "  those  spoilers  spoil'd,  Voltaire, 

*<  Frederic,  and  Paul,  Catherine,  end  Leopold, 
And  hoary  anarchs,  demagogues,  and  sage — 
the  world  thinks  always  old, 


"  For  in  the  battle,  life  and  they  did  wage, 
l%e  remain'd  conqueror.  I  was  overcome 
By  my  own  heart  alone,  which  neither  age, 

**  Nor  tears,  nor  in&my,  nor  now  the  tomb, 
Could  temper  to  its  object  — **  Let  them  pass,** 
I  cried,  **  the  worid  and  its  mysterious  doom 

*<  Is  not  so  much  more  glorious  than  it  was. 
That  I  desire  to  worship  those  who  drew 
New  figures  on  its  fidse  and  fragile  glass 

**  As  the  old  fiuled."— "  Figures  ever  new 
Rise  on  the  bubble,  paint  them  as  you  may ; 
We  have  but  thrown,  as  those  before  us  threw, 

<<Our  shadows  on  it  as  it  paas'd  away. 

But  mark  how  chain'd  to  the  triumphal  chmi 

The  mighty  phantoms  of  an  elder  day ; 

**  All  dmt  is  mortal  of  great  Plato  there 
Expiates  the  joy  and  woe  his  roaster  knew  not ; 
The  star  that  raled  his  doom  was  far  too  fair, 

**  And  life,  where  long  that  flower  of  Heaven  grew  noC» 
Conquer'd  that  heart  by  love,  which  gold,  or  pain. 
Or  age,  or  sloth,  or  slavery  could  subdue  noL^ 

And  near  walk  the  [  ]  twain. 

The  tutor  and  his  pupil,  whom  Dominion 
FoUow'd  as  tame  as  vulture  in  a  chain. 

"  The  world  was  darken'd  beneath  either  pinkn 
Of  him  whom  from  the  flock  of  conquerors 
Fame  singled  out  for  her  thunder-bearing  minion; 

"  The  other  long  outlived  both  woes  and  wars. 
Throned  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  still  had  kepi 
The  jealous  key  of  troth's  eternal  doors. 

If  Bacon's  eagle  spirit  had  not  leapt 
like  lightning  out  of  darkness— he  compell'd 
The  Proteus  shape  of  Nature  as  it  slept 

"  To  wake,  and  lead  him  to  the  caves  that  held 

The  treasure  of  the  secrets  of  its  reign. 

See  the  great  bards  of  elder  time,  who  quell'd 

The  passions  which  they  sung,  as  by  their  strain 
Blay  well  be  known :  their  living  melody 
Tempen  its  own  contagion  to  the  vein 

<*  Of  those  who  are  infected  with  it — ^I 
Have  suflfer'd  what  I  wrote,  or  viler  pain ! 

And  so  my  words  have  seeds  of  misery** 
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[There  ia  a  chann  here  in  the  MS.  which  it  is  im- 
ponible  to  fill  up.  It  appeari  fh>m  the  context, 
that  other  shapes  pass,  and  that  Rousseau  still  stood 
beside  the  dreamer,  as}— 


-  he  pointed  to  a  company, 


Midst  whom  I  quickly  recognized  the  heirs 
Of  Cesar's  crime,  fiom  him  to  Constantine ; 
The  anarch  chiefi,  whose  fierce  and  muideroos  nares 

Had  founded  many  a  sceptre4)earing  line, 

And  spread  the  plague  of  gdd  and  blood  abroad : 

And  Gregory  and  John,  and  men  divine, 

Who  rose  like  shadows  between  man  and  God ; 

Till  that  eclipse,  still  hanging  over  heaven. 

Was  wonhippM  by  the  world  o'er  which  they  strode, 

For  the  true  sun  it  quench'd— ^  Their  power  was  given 
But  to  destroy,"  replied  the  leader : — ^  I 
Am  one  of  those  who  have  created,  even 

"  If  it  be  but  a  vrorld  of  agony."— 

**  Whence  comest  thou!  and  whither  goest  thouT 

How  did  thy  course  begin f **  I  said,  ** and  yrhyt 

**  Bfine  eyes  are  Uck  of  this  perpetual  flow 

Of  people,  and  my  heart  sick  of  one  sad  thought — 

Spmk!" — ^^  Whence  I  am,  I  partly  seem  to  know, 

**And  bow  and  by  what  paths  I  have  been  brought 
To  this  dread  pass,  methinks  even  thou  mayest  guess^ 
Why  this  should  be,  my  nund  can  compass  not; 

**  Whither  the  conqueror  hurries  me,  still  less  j — 
But  follow  thou,  and  fiom  spectator  turn 
Actor  or  victim  in  this  wretchedness, 

"And  what  thou  wouldst  be  taught  I  then  may  learo 
From  tfiee.    Now  listen : — In  the  April  prime, 
When  all  the  forest  tips  began  to  burn 

•*  With  kindling  green,  touch'd  by  the  azure  clime 
Of  the  young  year's  dawn,  I  was  laid  asleep 
Under  a  mountain,  which  from  unknown  time 

**  Had  jrawn'd  into  a  cavern,  high  and  deep ; 

And  fiom  it  came  a  gentle  rivulet, 

Whose  water,  like  clear  air,  in  its  calm  sweep 

*'  Bent  the  soft  grMs,  and  kept  for  ever  wet 

The  stems  of  the  sweet  flowers,  and  fill'd  the  grove 

With  sounds  which  wboeo  hears  must  needs  forget 

<*  All  pleasure  and  all  pain,  all  hate  and  love, 
Which  Aey  had  known  before  that  hour  of  rest; 
A  sleeping  mother  then  would  dream  not  of 

'  Her  only  child  who  died  upon  her  breast 
At  eventide— a  king  would  mourn  no  more 
Ilia  crown  of  which  his  brows  were  dispoasest 


**  When  the  sun  lingered  o'er  his  ocean  floor. 

To  gild  his  rival's  new  prosperity. 

Thou  wouldst  forget  thus  vainly  to  deplore 

**  Ills,  which  if  ills  can  find  no  cure  fiom  thee. 
The  thought  of  which  no  other  sleep  will 
Nor  other  music  blot  fiom  memory, 

**  So  sweet  and  deep  is  the  oblivious  tptiQ  ; 
And  whether  life  had  been  before  that  sleep 
The  heaven  which  I  imagine,  or  a  hell 

**  like  this  harsh  world  in  which  I  wake  lo  wi 
I  know  not    I  arose,  and  for  a  space 
The  scene  of  vroods  and  waters  seem'd  lo 


<*  Though  it  vras  now  broad  day,  a  gentle  tnoe 
Of  light  diviner  than  the  common  sun 
Sheds  on  the  common  earth,  and  all  the  place 

**  Was  fill'd  with  magic  sounds  woven  into  ooe 

Oblivious  melody,  confusing  sense 

Amid  the  gliding  waves  and  shadows  dun ; 

**  And,  as  I  look'd,  the  bright  omnipreaence 
Of  morning  through  the  orient  cavern  dow'd. 
And  the  sun's  image  radiantly  intense 

**  Bum'd  on  the  waten  of  the  well  that  glow'd 
Like  gold,  and  threaded  all  the  forest's  maae 
With  winding  paths  of  emerald  fire ;  there  stood 

''Amid  the  sun,  as  he  amid  the  blaze 

Of  his  own  glory,  on  the  vibrating 

Floor  of  the  fountain,  paved  wMi  A— ^*'"fl  ray% 

''A  Shape  all  light,  which  with  one  hand  did  Aim 
Dew  on  the  earth,  as  if  she  were  the  dawn. 
And  the  invisible  rain  did  ever  sing 

**  A  silver  music  on  the  mossy  lawn ; 
And  stall  before  me  on  the  dusky  grsn, 
Iris  her  many-color'd  scarf  had  drawn : 


"  In  her  bright  hand  she  bore  a  crystal  glass. 
Mantling  with  bright  Nepenthe ;  the  finoe 
Fell  fiom  her  as  she  movied  under  the  mass 


"  Out  of  flie  deep  cavern,  with  palms  so  tender, 
llieir  tread  broke  not  the  mirror  of  its  biOow; 
She  gUded  along  die  river,  and  did  bend  her 

"  Head  under  the  dark  boughs,  till  like  a  wiOow, 
Her  foir  hair  swept  the  bosom  of  die  stream 
That  whisper'd  with  delight  to  be  its  pillow. 

**  As  one  enamor'd  is  upborne  in  dream 
O'er  lily-paven  lakes  'mid  silver  mist. 
To  wondrous  music,  so  this  shape  might 


**  Putly  to  tread  the  waves  with  feet  which  )am'i 
The  dandng  foam ;  partly  to  glide  along 
The  air  which  roughen'd  the  moiat  amethyst, 

**  Or  die  iamt  mommg  beams  that  foil  among 
The  trees,  or  the  soft  shadows  of  the  trees ; 
And  her  foot,  ever  to  the  ceaseless  song 
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**0f  laaTettand  windk  and  waves,  and  bixdt,  and  bees. 
And  fidling  drops,  moved  to  a  measure  new 
Yet  awaet,  as  oq  the  smmoer  evening  breeze, 

**  Up  fitxn  the  lake  a  shape  of  golden  dew 
Between  two  rocks,  athwart  the  rising  moon, 
Dances  i'  the  wind,  where  never  eagle  flew ; 

•  And  still  her  feet,  no  less  than  flie  sweet  tone 
To  which  the^  moved,  seem*d  as  they  moved,  to  blot 
llie  dioii^kts  of  him  who  gaied  od  them;  and  soon 

«*  AH  that  was,  seem'd  m  if  it  had  been  not  ; 
And  all  the  gaaer's  mind  was  strewn  beneath 
Her  feet  like  emben;  and  she,  thought  by  thoa^t, 

^Trampled  its  spaiks  into  the  dust  of  death; 
As  day  upon  the  threshold  of  the  east 
Treads  out  the  lamps  of  night,  until^  faieath 

**  Of  darkness  reiUumine  even  die  least 
Of  heaven's  living  eyes— like  day  she  came. 
Making  the  night  a  dream ;  and  ere  she  ceased 

«*  To  move,  as  one  between  desire  and  shame 
Saspended,  I  said— IC  as  it  doth  seem, 
Thoa  oomest  from  the  realm  without  a  name, 

**  Inlo  this  valley  of  perpetual  dream, 

^^w  ^ence  I  came,  and  where  I  am,  and  why — 

PBs  not  away  uixm  the  passing  stream. 

''Arise  and  quench  thy  thim,  was  her  reply. 
And  as  a  shut  lily,  stricken  l^  the  wand 
Of  dewy  morning's  vital  alchemy, 

**  I  rose ;  and,  bending  at  her  sweet  command, 
Teach'd  with  &int  lips  the  cup  she  raised. 
And  suddenly  my  brain  became  as  sand 

**  Where  the  fiist  wave  had  more  than  half  erased 
The  track  of  deer  on  desert  Labrador ; 
Whilst  the  wolf,  firom  which  they  fled  amaxed, 

**  Leaves  his  stamp  visibly  upon  the  shore. 
Until  the  second  bursts ; — so  on  my  sight 
Bunt  a  new  visioD,  never  seen  befi>re, 

«*  And  die  fidr  shape  waned  in  the  coming  light, 
As  veil  by  veil  the  silent  splendor  drops 
From  Lacifer,  amid  the  chrysolite 

**  Of  sun-rise,  ere  it  tinge  the  mountain-lops ; 
And  as  the  presence  of  that  ftirest  planet, 
Although  unseen,  is  felt  by  <ine  who  hopes 

• 
'That  his  day's  path 'may  end  as  he  began  it. 
In  that  star's  smile,  whose  light  is  like  the  soent 
Of  a  jonquil  when  evening  breeies  &n  it, 

"Or  the  soft  note  in  which  his  dear  lament 
The  Brescian  shepherd  breathes,  or  the  caress 
Thml  tum'd  his  weary  slumber  lo  content;* 


*  TlK  fkvorite  song, 
s  a  Brescian  national  air. 


ataneo  di  paseolar  Is  peeeorells,* 


**  So  knew  I  in  that  lighf  s  severe  excess 
The  presence  of  that  shape  which  on  the 
Moved,  as  I  moved  along  the  wilderness, 

**  More  dimly  flian  a  day-appearing  dream, 
The  ghost  of  a  foigotten  form  asleep ; 
A  light  of  heaven,  whose  halPeitingnish'd 


**  Through  the  sick  dnr  in  which  we  wake  to  weep. 
Glitters,  for  ever  sought,  for  ever  lost ; 
So  did  that  sl^ipe  ito  obscure  tenor  keep 

** Beside  tnf  path,  as  silent  as  a  ghost; 

But  flie  new  Vioon.  and  the  cold  bri^  car. 

Wuh  solemn  speed  and  stunning  music,  crost 

"  The  forest,  and  as  if  from  some  dread  war 
Triumphantly  returning,  the  loud  million 
Fiercely  extdl'd  the  fortune  of  her  star. 

<*  A  moving  arch  of  victory,  die  vermiliQa 
And  green  and  azure  plumes  of  Iris  had 
BuOt  high  over  her  wind-wing'd  pavilion, 

"  And  nndemeath  efliereal  glory  clad 
The  wilderness,  and  for  before  her  flew 
The  tempest  of  the  splendor,  which  forbade 


*«  Shadow  to  foil  from  leaf  and  stone ;  the 
Seem'd  in  that  light  like  atomies  to  dance 
Within  a  sunbeam ;— some  upon  the  new 


**  Embroidery  of  flowers,  that  did  enhance 
The  grsssy  vesture  of  the  desert,  pUy'd, 
Foigetful  of  the  chariot's  swift  advance ; 

Others  stood  gazing,  till  within  the  shade 
Of  the  great  mountain  its  light  left  them  dim ; 
Others  outspeeded  it;  and  otheis  made 

**  Circles  around  it,  like  the  clouds  that  swim 
Round  the  high  moon  in  a  bright  sea  of  air ; 
And  more  did  follow,  with  exulting  hymn, 

**The  chariot  and  the  capdves  fetter'd  there  >— 
But  all  like  bubbles  on  an  eddying  flood 
Fell  into  the  same  track  at  last,  and  were 

Borne  onward. — ^I  among  the  multitude 
Was  swept— me,  sweetest  flowers  delay'd  not  long; 
Ale,  not  die  shadow  nor  the  solitude ; 

Me,  not  that  foiling  stream's  Lethean  song ; 
Me,  not  the  phantom  of  dmt  early  form. 
Which  moved  upon  its  motion — ^but  among 


The  diickest  billows  of  diat  living  i 
I  plunged,  and  bared  my  bosom  to  die  clime 
Of  that  cold  light,  whose  ain  too  soon  deform. 

Before  the  chariot  had  begun  to  climb 
The  opposing  steep  of  that  mysterious  dell, 
Behdd  a  wonder  worthy  of  die  rhyme 

Of  him  who  from  die  lowest  depdis  of  hell, 
Tluougfa  every  paradise  and  dirough  all  gkiry. 
Love  led  serene,  and  who  retum'd  to  tell 
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**  The  words  of  hate  and  care ;  the  wondious  itorjr 
How  all  things  are  transfigured  except  Love ; 
For  deaf  as  is  a  sea,  which  wrath  makes  hoarj, 

**  The  world  cah  hear  not  the  sweet  notes  that  move 
The  sphere  whose  light  is  melody  to  lovers — 
A  wonder  worthy  of  his  rhyme-— the  grove 

**  Grew  dense  with  shadows  to  its  inmost  coven, 
The  earth  was  gray  with  phantoms,  and  the  air 
Was  peopled  with  dim  forms,  as  when  there  hovers 

**  A  flock  of  vampire-bats  beibre  the  glare 
Of  the  tropic  sun,  bringing,  ere  evening, 
Strange  night  upon  some  Indian  vale  ^---diiis 


**  Phantoms  diffused  around ;  and  some  did  fling 
Shadows  of  shadows,  yet  unlike  themselves, 
Behind  them ;  some  like  eaglets  on  the  vring 

"  Were  lost  in  the  white  day ;  others  like  elves 
Danced  in  a  thousand  uniroagined  shapes 
Upon  the  sunny  streams  and  grassy  shelves ; 

**  And  othen  sate  chattering  like  restless  apes 
On  vulgar  hands,    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
Some  made  a  cradle  of  the  ermined  capes 
« 
**  Of  kingly  mantles ;  some  across  the  tire 
Of  pontiffi  rode,  like  demons ;  othen  play'd    . 
Under  the  crown  which  girt  with  empiro 

**  A  baby's  or  an  idiot's  brow,  and  made 

Their  nests  in  it    The  old  anatomies 

Sate  hatching  their  bare  broods  under  the  shade 

"  Of  demon  wings,  and  laugh*d  from  their  dead  eyes 

To  reanume  the  delegated  power, 

Array'd  in  which  those  worms  did  monarchic, 

**Who  make  this  earth  their  chamel.    Othen  more 

Humble,  like  falcons,  sate  upon  the  fist 

Of  common  men,  and  round  their  heads  did  soar; 

*«0r  like  small  gnats  and  flies,  as  thick  as  mist 
On  evening  marshes,  throng'd  about  the  brow 
Of  lawyers,  statesmen,  priest  and  theorist  >— 

"  And  others,  like  discolor'd  flakes  of  snow 
On  &irest  bosoms  and  the  sunniest  hair. 
Fell,  and  were  melted  by  the  youthful  glow 


''Which  they  extinguish'd ;  and,  like  tean,  they 
A  veil  to  those  from  whose  fiunt  lids  they  raia'd 
In  drops  of  sorrow.    I  became  aware 


**  Of  whence  those  forms  proceeded  which  thw  stain'd 
The  track  in  which  we  moved.  AfW  brief  space, 
From  every  form  the  beauty  slowly  waned ; 

**  From  every  firmest  limb  and  fairest  foce 

The  strength  and  freshness  foil  like  dust,  and  left 

The  action  and  the  shape  without  the  grace 

*<0f  lifo.    The  marble  brow  of  youth  was  deft 
Withcaref  and  in  those  eyes  where  oooe  hope  sbone, 
Desire,  like  a  lioness  berefl 


"Of  her  last  cub,  glared' ere  it  <fied;  aadi  ooe 
Of  that  great  crowd  sent  forth  incessandy 
These  shadows,  numerous  as  the  dead  leaves 

*^In  autumn  evening  from  a  poplar^ree. 
Each  like  himself  and  like  eadi  other  were 
At  first;  but  some  (fistorted;  seem'd  to  be 

** Obscure  clouds,  moulded  by  the-casoil  air; 
And  of  this  stuflT  the  car's  creative  ray 
Wrapt  all  die  busy  phantoms  that  were  th«re^ 

**  As  the  sun  shapes  the  ckNids ;  thus  on  die  wi 
Mask  afier  mask  fell  fnm  the  countenance 
And  form  of  all ;  and  long  before  the^day 

**  Was  old,  the  jey  which  waked  like  heaven's 
The  sleepen  in  the  oblivious  valley,  died ; 
And  some  grew  weaiy  of  the  gfaaady  danoe, 

**  And  foil,  as  ?  have  fallen ;  by  the  way-side  ^- 
Those  soonest  from  whose  forms  most  shadows  f 
And  least  of  strength  and  beauty  did  abide." 

••Then,  wliat  is  life  r  I  cried."-- 


LINE8  WEITTBlt  AMONaTBE  EUGANEAlf  BILL& 

OCTOBIll,  1818.  f 


These  Hues  were  written  after  a  dsy*s  eicorsieii  anoar 
those  lonely  nsooiitains  which  surroand  whar  was  cam 
the  retreat,  and  where  is  now  the  sepukhse,  <^  FeCiaich. 
If  any  one  is  inclined  to  condemn  Uw  insertion  of  the  it- 
troductoiy  lines,  which  imsfe  forth  the  sadden  relief  of  a 
state  of  deep  despondency  by  the  radiant  visions  dtfcksri 
by  the  sadden  burst  of  an  Italisn  sunrise  in  satmns  oa 
the  highest  peak  of  those  delightful  mountains,  I  can  oaly 
oflbr  ss  my  excuse,  that  they  were  not  erased  at  tte  re- 
quest of  a  dear  firiend,  with  whoai  added  yean  of  iater* 
course  only  add  to  my  apprehension  of  its  value,  and  wh» 
would  have  had  more  right  than  any  one  to  cnaiplsis. 
that  she  has  not  been  able  to  extinguish  in  me  the  fwy 
power  of  dettaeating  sadness. 


Many  a  green  isle  needs  moat  be 
In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  misery^ 
Or  the  mariner,  worn  and  wan. 
Never  thus  could  voyage  on 
Day  and  night,  and  night  and  diay. 
Drifting  on  his  dreary  way, 
Widi  the  solid  darkneas  Mack 
Closing  round  his  vesael's  track ; 
Whihrt  above;  the  sunless  sky. 
Big  with  clouds,  hangs  heavily, 
And  behind  the  tempest  fleet 
Hurries  on  with  lightning  feet. 
Riving  sail,  and  cmd,  and  plank. 
Till  the  ship  has  almost  drank 
Death  from  the  o'er-brimming  deep; 
And  sinks  down,  down,  like  duU  sleep 
When  the  dreamer  aeema  to  be 
Weltering  through  eternity ; 
And  the  dim  low  line  before 
Of  a  dark  and  distant  shore 
Still  recedes,  as  ever  still 
Longing  wiUi  divided  will, 
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But  no  power  to  seek  or  than. 

He  k  ever  drifted  oo 

O^er  die  unreponng  vrnm. 

To  the  haTen  of  the  grave. 

What,  if  there  no  fiiende  wOl  greet ; 

WfaiU,  if  there  no  heart  will  meet 

Hit  with  love*a  impatient  beat ; 

Wander  wheretoe'er  he  may, 

Can  he  dream  before  diat  daj 

To  find  a  refoge  fiom  dittren 

In  friendship*!  imile,  in  love*a  careMt 

Then  'twill  wreak  him  little  woe 

Whether  mich  there  be  or  no : 

Senaelea  is  the  breast,  and  cold. 

Which  relenting  bve  would  fold ; 

Bloodless  are  the  veins  and  chill 

Which  the  poise  of  pain  did  fill ; 

Every  little  living  nerve 

That  from  bitter  words  did  swerve 

Round  the  tortured  lips  and  brow, 

Are  hke  sapless  leafiets  now 

Froaen  upon  December's  bough. 

On  the  beach  of  a  northern  sea 

Which  tempests  shake  eternally. 

As  once  the  wretch  there  lay  to  sleep^ 

lies  a  solitary  heap, 

One  white  skull  and  seven  dry  boner, 

On  the  margin  of  the  stones. 

Where  a  few  gray  rushes  stand, 

Boundaries  of  the  sea  and  land : 

Nor  is  heard  one  voice  of  wail 

But  the  sea-mews',  as  they  sail 

O'er  the  billows  of  the  gale ; 

Or  the  whirlwind  up  and  down 

Howling,  like  a  slaughter'd  town. 

When  a  king  in  glory  rides 

Through  the  pomp  of  fratricides : 

Hiose  unburied  bones  around 

There  is  many  a  mournful  sound ; 

There  is  no  lament  for  him. 

Like  a  sunless  vapor,  dim. 

Who  once  clothed  with  life  and  thou^t 

What  now  moves  nor  murmurs  not. 

Ay,  many  flowering  islands  lie 
In  the  waters  of  wide  Agony : 
To  such  a  one  this  mom  was  led 
My  bark,  by  soft  winds  piloted. 
*Mid  the  mountains  Euganean, 
I  stood  listening  to  the  pnan 
With  which  the  legion'd  rooks  did  hail 
The  sun's  uprise  majestical ; 
Gathering  round  with  wings  all  hoar, 
Through  the  dewy  mist  they  soar 
like  gray  shades,  till  th'  eastern  heaven 
Bursts,  aixl  then,  as  clouds  of  even, 
Fleck'd  with  fire  and  azure,  lie 
In  the  unfathomable  sky. 
So  their  plumes  of  purple  grain, 
Slarr*d  with  drops  of  golden  nm. 
Gleam  above  the  sunlight  woods, 
As  in  silent  multitudes 
On  the  morning's  fitful  gale 
Through  the  broken  mist  they  saU, 
And  this  vapors  cloven  and  gleaming 
Follow  down  the  dark  steep  i 


Till  all  is  bright,  and  dear,  and  still. 
Round  the  sdUtaiy  hill. 

Beneath  is  spread  like  a  green  sea 
The  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy, 
Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air, 
Islanded  by  cities  fiiir ; 
Underneath  day's  azure  eyes 
Ocean's  nursling,  Venice,  lies^ — 
A  peopled  Ubyrinth  of  walls, 
Amphitrite's  destined  halls. 
Which  her  hoary  sire  now  paves 
With  his  blue  and  beaming  wavea. 
Lo !  the  sun  upsprings  behind. 
Broad,  red,  radiant,  half-rechned 
On  the  level  quivering  line 
Of  the  waten  crystalline ; 
And  before  that  chasm  of  light, 
As  withm  a  ftimace  bright. 
Column,  tower,  and,  dome,  and  spire, 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire, 
Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
To  the  sapphire-tinted  skies ; 
As  the  flames  of  sacrifice 
From  the  marble  shrines  did  rise. 
As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 
Where  Apollo  spoke  of  old. 

Son-girt  City !  thou  hast  been 
Ocean's  child,  and  then  his  queen ; 
Now  is  come  a  darker  day, 
And  thou  soon  must  be  his  prey. 
If  the  power  that  raised  thee  here 
Hallow  so  thy  watery  bier, 
A  less  drear  ruin  then  than  ix>w. 
With  thy  conquest-branded  brow 
Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slavea 
From  thy  throne,  among  the  wavea 
Wilt  thoo  be,  when  the  sea-mew 
Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew. 
O'er  thine  isles  depopulate. 
And  all  is  in  its  ancient  state, 
Save  where  many  a  palace-gate 
With  green  sea-floweit  overgrown 
like  a  rock  of  ocean's  own, 
T6pples  o'er  the  abandon'd  sea 
As  the  tides  change  sullenly. 
The  fisher  on  his  watery  way. 
Wandering  at  the  ctose  of  day. 
Will  speed  his  sail  and  seize  his  oar 
Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore, 
Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  sleep 
Bursting  o'er  the  staiiight  deepi 
Lead  a  rapid  masqoe  of  death 
O^er  die  waten  of  his  padi. 

Tliose  who  alone  thy  towen  behold 
Qnivering  through  aisrial  gold. 
As  I  now  behold  them  here. 
Would  imagine  not  they  were 
Sepulchres,  where  human  forms, 
like  pollotion-noorish'd  worms. 
To  the  corpse  of  greatness  ding, 
Morder'd,  and  now  mooldering  t 
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Bat  if  FieedQiD  ■honld  «wak« 
In  her  omnipotence,  and  shake 
From  the  Celtic  Anarch's  hold 
All  the  keys  of  dungeons  cold. 
Where  a  hundred  cities  lie 
Chain'd  like  thee,  ingloriously, 
Thou  and  all  thy  sister  band 
Might  adorn  this  sunny  land. 
Twining  memories  of  old  time 
With  new  virtues  more  sublime ; 
If  not,  perish  thon^nd  they, 
Clouds  which  stain  truth's  rising  day 
By  her  sun  consumed  away, 
Earth  can  spare  ye :  while  like  flowen, 
In  the  waste  of  years  and  boon. 
From  your  dust  new  nations  spring 
With  more  kindly  blossoming. 

Perish !  let  there  only  be 

Floating  o'er  thy  hearthless  tea. 

As  the  garment  of  thy  sky 

Clothes  the  world  immortally. 

One  remembrance,  more  sublime 

Than  the  tatter'd  pall  of  Time, 

Which  scarce  hides  thy  visage  win, 

That  a  tempest-cleaving  swan 

Of  the  songs  of  Albion, 

Driven  from  his  ancestral  streams 

By  the  might  of  evil  dreams. 

Found  a  nest  in  thee ;  and  Ocean 

Welcomed  him  with  such  emotioa 

That  its  joy  grew  his,  and  sprung 

From  his  lips  like  music  flung 

O'er  a  mighty  thonder^t, 

Chastening  terror :  what  dioiigh  yet 

Poesy's  unfiiiling  river, 

Which  through  Albion  winds  ibr  erer, 

Lashing  with  melodious  wave 

Many  a  sacred  poet's  grave. 

Mourn  its  ktest  nursling  fled ! 

What  though  thou  with  all  thy  deed 

Scarce  can  for  this  fame  repay 

Aught  thine  own^— oh,  rather  say. 

Though  thy  sins  and  slaveries  find 

Overcloud  a  sunlike  soul ! 

As  the  ghost  of  Homer  clings 

Round  Scamander's  wasting  springs ; 

As  divinest  Shakspeare's  might 

Fills  Avon  and  the  world  with  light, 

Like  omniscient  power,  which  he 

Imaged  'mid  mortality ; 

As  the  love  from  Petrarch's  nm. 

Yet  amid  yoa  hilb  doth  bum, 

A  quenchless  lamp,  by  which  the  heart 

Sees  things  nneardtly ;  so  thou  ait. 

Mighty  spirit :  so  shall  be 

The  city  that  did  refiige  thee. 

Lo,  the  sun  floats  up  the  sky 
Like  thought-winged  liberly, 
Till  the  universal  light 
Seems  to  level  plain  and  height; 
From  the  sea  a  mist  was  spread. 
And  the  beams  of  mom  lie  deed 
On  the  towers  of  Venice  now, 
like  itB  glory  long  aga 


By  the  skirts  of  that  ^rey  dood 
Many-domed  Ptidua  pcood 
Stands,  a  peopled  solitude, 
*Mid  the  harvest-shining  piam. 
Where  dsB  peesant  heaps  his  grain 
In  the  gamer  of  his  foe. 
And  the  milk-white  oxen  stow 
With  the  purple  vintage  straiii, 
Heap'd  upon  the  creaUng  wain. 
That  the  brutal  Celt  may  swill 
Drunken  sleep  with  savage  wiU ; 
And  the  sidde  to  the  swoid 
lies  unchanged,  though  many  a  loid. 
Like  a  weed  whose  shade  is  poiaoo. 
Overgrows  this  region's  ibisoo. 
Sheaves  of  whom  are  ripe  to  oome 
To  destractiaD's  harvest-home ; 
Men  must  reap  the  things  they  sow. 
Force  fipom  force  roust  ever  flow. 
Or  worse ;  but  'tis  a  bitter  woe 
That  love  or  reason  cannot  change 
The  despot's  rage,  the  slave's  revenge. 

Padua,  thou  within  whose  walls 
Those  mute  guests  at  festivals. 
Son  and  Mother,  Death  and  Sin, 
Play'd  at  dice  for  Ezzelin, 
Till  Death  cried,  **  I  wm,  I  win  !** 
And  Sin  cursed  to  lose  the  wager. 
But  Death  promised,  to  anuage  her. 
That  he  would  petition  for 
Her  to  be  made  Vice-Emperor, 
When  the  destined  years  were  o'er, 
Over  all  between  the  Pb 
And  the  eastem  Alpine  snow. 
Under  the  mighty  Austrian. 
Sin  smiled  so  as  Sin  only  can. 
And  since  that  time,  ay,  long  before, 
Both  have  ruled  from  shore  to  shore. 
That  incestuous  pair,  who  follow 
Tyrants  as  the  sun  the  swallow. 
As  Repentance  follows  Crime, 
And  as  changes  follow  Time. 

In  thine  halls  the  lamp  of  learning, 
Padua,  now  no  more  is  burning; 
like  a  meteor,  whose  wild  way 
Is  lost  over  the  grave  of  day. 
It  gleams  betray'd  and  to  betray : 
Once  remotest  nations  came 
To  adore  that  sacred  flame. 
When  it  lit  not  many  a  heardi 
On  this  cold  and  gloomy  eardi : 
Now  new  fires  Crom  antique  light 
Spring  beneath  the  wide  world's  might , 
^t  their  spark  lies  dead  in  thee. 
Trampled  out  by  tyranny. 
As  the  Norway  woodman  quells. 
In  the  depth  of  piny  dells. 
One  light  flame  among  the  bnkei. 
While  the  boundless  forest  shakes. 
And  itB  mighty  trunks  are  torn 
By  the  fire  thus  lowly  bom ; 
The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  dead. 
He  starts  to  see  the  flames  it  fed 
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Howting  thfongh  die  darken'd  tky 
With  «  myriad  tongaet  victoriowly, 
And  finks  down  in  fear :  to  thou, 
O  tyranny !  beboldett  now 
light  aronnd  thoe,  and  thou  heareat 
Ttu9  loud  flamaa  aacend,  and  faareat : 
Giovel  on  the  earth ;  ay,  hide 
In  the  duat  thy  purple  pride ! 

Noon  deacenda  aronnd  me  now : 
Tia  the  noon  of  autumn's  glow, 
When  a  soil  and  purple  mist 
like  a  vaporous  amethyst. 
Or  an  air-dissolved  star 
Mingling  light  and  fragrance,  &r 
From  the  curved  horixon's  bound 
To  the  point  of  Heaven's  profound, 
FiDa  the  oveiA>wing  sky ; 
And  the  plaina  that  silent  lie 
Underneath,  the  leaves  unsodden 
Where  the  infimt  frost  has  trodden 
With  his  morning-winged  feet. 
Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  yet; 
And  the  red  and  golden  vinea. 
Piercing  with  their  trellia'd  lines 
The  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness ; 
The  dun  and  bladed  grass  no  leas. 
Pointing  fiom  this  hoary  tower 
In  the  windless  air;  the  flower 
Glimmering  at  my  feet;  the  line 
Of  the  oHve-sandall'd  Apennine 
In  the  sooth  dimly  islanded ; 
And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spread 
High  between  the  clouds  and  sun; 
And  of  living  things  each  one ; 
And  my  spirit,  which  so  long 
Darken'd  this  swift  stream  of  song, 
Interpenetrated  lie 
By  the  glory  of  the  sky; 
Be  it  bve,  light,  harmony, 
Odor,  or  the  soul  of  all 
Which  from  Heaven  like  dew  doth  fell. 
Or  die  mind  which  feeds  this  verse 
Peopling  the  lone  universe. 

Noon  descends,  and  after  noon 
Antmnn's  evening  meets  me  soon. 
Leading  the  infentine  moon. 
And  that  one  star,  which  to  her 
Almost  seems  to  minister 
Half  the  criroaon  light  she  brings 
From  the  sunsef  s  radiant  springs : 
And  the  soft  dreams  of  the  mom 
(Which  like  winged  winds  had  borne 
To  that  silent  isle,  which  lies 
*Mid  remember'd  agoniea. 
The  frail  bark  of  this  lone  behig), 
l^ss,  to  other  suflerers  fleeing, 
And  its  ancient  pilot.  Pain, 
Sts  beside  the  helm  again. 

Other  flowering  isles  must  be 
In  die  sea  of  life  and  agony: 
Odier  spirits  float  and  flee 
Cer  that  gulf:  even  now,  perfaapa, 
Ob  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wrapa» 
3G 


Widi  folded  wings  they  waiting  sit 

For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 

To  some  calm  and  blooming  cove. 

Where  for  me,  and  those  I  love. 

May  a  windless  bower  be  built. 

Far  ftom  passion,  pain,  and  guilt, 

In  a  dell  'mid  lawny  hills. 

Which  the  wild  sea-murmur  fills. 

And  soft  sunshine,  and  the  sound 

Of  old  forests  echoing  mund. 

And  the  light  and  smen  divine 

Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine. 

We  may  Uve  so  happy  there, 

That  the  spirits  of  the  air. 

Envying  us,  may  even  entice 

To  our  healing  paradise 

The  polluting  multitude ; 

Bat  dieir  rage  would  be  subdued 

By  diat  clime  divine  and'  calm. 

And  the  winds,  whose  wings  rain  balm 

On  the  uplifted  soul,  and  leaves 

Under  which  the  bright  sea  heaves ; 

While  each  breathless  interval 

In  their  whisperings  musical 

The  inspired  soul  supplies 

With  its  own  deep  melodies. 

And  the  love  which  heab  all  strife 

Circling,  like  the  breath  of  life. 

All  things  in  that  sweet  abode 

With  its  own  mild  brotherhood. 

They,  not  it,  would  change ;  and  soon 

Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 

Would  repent  its  envy  vain. 

And  the  earth  grow  young  again. 


LETTER  TO 


Li^horn,  July  1,  1820. 

Thk  spider  spreads  her  webs,  whether  she  be 

In  poet's  tower,  cellar,  or  bam,  or  tree ; 

The  silkworm  in  the  dark-green  mulberry-leaves 

His  winding  sheet  and  cradle  ever  weaves ; 

So  I,  a  thing  whom  moralists  call  worm. 

Sit  apinning  still  round  this  decaying  form. 

From  the  fine  threads  of  rare  and  subtle  thought — 

No  net  of  words  in  garish  colon  wrought 

To  catch  the  idle  buzieri  of  the  day — 

But  a  aoft  cell,  where,  when  that  fadea  avray. 

Memory  may  clothe  in  wings  my  living  name. 

And  feed  it  with  the  asphodels  of  feme. 

Which  in  those  hearts  which  most  remember  me 

Grow,  making  love  an  immortality. 

Whoever  should  behold  me  now,  I  wist, 
Woold  think  I  were  a  mighty  mechanist. 
Bent  with  sublime  Archiinedean  art 
To  breathe  a  aoul  into  the  iron  heart 
Of  some  machine  portentous,  or  strange  gin. 
Which  by  the  force  of  figured  spells  might  win 
Its  way  over  the  sea,  and  sport  therein ; 
For  round  the  walls  are  hung  dread  engines,  such 
As  Vulcan  never  wrought  for  Jove  to  clutch 
Iikin  or  the  Titan:— or  the  quick 
Wit  of  diat  man  of  God,  St.  Dominie, 
To  convince  Atheist,  Turk,  or  Heretic ; 
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Or  thoM  in  philoiophic  oouncUi  met. 
Who  thought  to  pay  ■ome  interott  for  the  debt 
They  owed    ♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦•♦ 
By  giving  a  &int  fbretaite  of  damnation 
TV)  Shalupeare,  Sidney,  Spenter  and  the  rest 
Who  made  our  land  an  iiland  of  the  bleat. 
When  lamplike  Spain,  who  now  relumea  her  fire 
On  Freedom*!  hearth,  grew  dim  with  Empire : — 
With  thumbacrewi,  wheels,  with  tooth  and  apike 

and  jag. 
Which  fishea  ibund  und#the  utmost  crag 
Of  Cornwall  and  the  storm-encompaM'd  ialea, 
Where  to  the  sky  the  rude  tea  seldom  smiles 
Unless  in  treacherous  wrath,  as  on  the  morn 
When  the  exulting  elements  in  soom 
Satiated  with  destroy*d  destruction,  lay 
Sleeping  in  beauty  on  their  mangled  prey. 
As  panthers  sleep:  and  other  strange  and  dread 
Magical  forms  the  brick  floor  ovenpread— 
Proteus  transibrm'd  to  metal  did  not  make 
More  figures,  or  more  strange ;  nor  did  he  take 
Such  shapes  of  unintelligible  brass. 
Or  heap  himself  in  such  a  horrid  mass 
Of  tin  and  iron  not  to  be  underaiood. 
And  forms  of  unimaginable  wood, 
To  puzzle  Tubal  Cain  and  all  iiis  brood: 
Great  KTew%  and  cones,  and  wheels,  and  grooved 

blocks. 
The  elements  of  what  will  stand  the  shocks 
Of  wave  and  wind  and  lime. — Upon  the  table 
More  knacks  and  quips  there  be  than  I  am  able 
To  catalogize  in  this  verse  of  mine . — 
A  pretty  bowl  of  wood — not  full  of  wine. 
But  quicksilver ;  that  dew  which  the  gnomes  drink 
When  at  their  subterranean  toil  they  awiiik. 
Pledging  the  demons  of  the  earthquake,  who 
Reply  to  them  in  lava-cry,  halloo ! 
And  call  out  to  the  cities  o*er  their  head, — 
Roots,  towns  and  shrines, — the  dying  and  the  dead 
Crash  through  the  chinks  of  earth— and  then  all  quafif 
Another  rouse,  and  hold  their  sides  and  laugh. 
This  quicksilver  no  gnome  has  drunk — within 
The  walnut  bowl  it  lies,  veined  and  thin, 
In  color  like  the  wake  of  light  that  stains 
The  Tuscan  deep,  when  from  the  moist  moon  mint 
The  inmost  shower  of  its  white  fire — the  breeze 
Is  still — ^blue  Heaven  smiles  over  the  pale  seas. 
And  in  this  bowl  of  quicksilver — for  I 
Yield  to  the  impulse  of  an  infancy 
Outlasting  manhood — I  have  made  to  float 
A  rude  idealism  of  a  paper  boat^ 
A  hollow  screw  with  cogs— Henry  virill  know 
The  thmg  I  mean  and  laugh  at  me^ — if  so 
He  fears  not  I  should  do  more  mischief — Next 
lie  bills  and  calculations  much  perplext. 
With  steam-boats,  frigates,  and  machinery  quaint 
Traced  over  them  in  blue  and  yellow  paint 
Then  comes  a  range  of  mathematical 
Instruments,  for  plans  nautical  and  statical, 
A  heap  of  rosin,  a  green  broken  glass 
With  ink  in  it;— a  china  cup  that  was 
What  it  will  never  be  agau,  I  think, 
A  thing  fiom  which  sweet  lips  were  wont  to  drink 
The  Uqnor  doctors  rail  at— and  which  I 
Will  quafif  in  spite  of  them— and  when  we  die 
Well  toss  up  who  died  first  of  drinking  tea. 
And  cry  oat« — heads  or  tails  T  where'er  we  be. 


Near  that  a  dnsty  paint-box,  some  eM  hooka, 
A  half-burnt  match,  an  ivory  bk>ck,  three  books. 
Where  conic  sections,  spherics,  logarithms. 
To  great  Laplace,  from  Seundeison  and  Snos^ 
Lie  heap*d  in  their  harmonioos  disarray 
Of  figures,— disentangle  them  who  may. 
Baron  de  Tott's  Memoiri  beside  them  lie. 
And  some  odd  volumes  of  old  chemistiy. 
Near  them  a  most  inexplicable  thing. 
With  least  in  the  middle — I  'm  conjecturing 
How  to  make  Henry  underatand ; — but — no, 
rU  leave,  as  Spenser  says,  with  many  mo. 
This  secret  in  the  pregnant  womb  of  time. 
Too  vast  a  matter  for  so  weak  a  rhyme. 


And  here  like  some  Weird  Archimage  sit  f, 
Plottmg  dark  spells,  and  devilish  enginery. 
The  self-impelling  steam-wheels  of  the  mind 
Which  pump  up  oaths  from  clergy^ien,  and  grind 
The  gentle  spirit  of  our  meek  reviews 
Into  a  powdery  fuaro  of  salt  abuse. 
Ruffling  the  ocean  of  their  self-content; 
I  sit — and  smile  or  sigh  as  is  my  bent. 
But  not  for  them — Libeccio  rushes  round 
With  an  inconstant  and  an  idle  sound ; 
I  heed  him  more  than  them — the  thundersmofce 
b  gathering  on  the  mountains,  like  a  cloak 
Folded  athwart  their  shoulders  broad  and  ban; 
The  ripe  com  under  the  undulating  air 
Undulates  Uke  an  ocean ; — and  the  vinea 
Are  trembling  wide  in  all  their  trellis'd  linos 
The  murmur  of  the  awakening  sea  doth  fill 
The  empty  pauses  of  the  bkst  ^— the  hill 
Looks  hoary  through  the  white  electric  rain. 
And  from  the  glens  bejrond,  in  sullen  strain 
The  interrupted  thunder  howls ;  above 
One  chasm  of  Heaven  smiles,  Uke  the  age  of  love 
On  the  unquiet  world ; — while  such  things  are. 
How  could  one  worth  your  friendship  heed  the  wir 
Of  woi;ms  7  The  shriek  of  the  worid's  carrion  >]fs, 
Their  censure,  or  their  wonder,  or  their  praise  T 


Tou  are  not  here !  the  quaint  witch  Memory  aeos 
In  vacant  chairs,  your  absent  images, 
And  points  where  once  you  sat,  and  now  should  bs. 
But  are  not — I  demand  if  ever  we 
Shall  meet  as  then  we  met ;— and  she  replies 
Veiling  in  awe  her  second-sighted  eyea ; 
**  I  know  the  past  ak>ne — but  summon  home 
My  sister  Hope,  she  speaks  of  all  to  come.** 
But  I,  an  old  diviner,  who  know  well 
Every  false  verse  of  that  sweet  oracle, 
Tum'd  to  the  sad  enchantreai  once  again. 
And  sought  a  respite  from  my  gentle  pain. 
In  acting  every  paamge  o'er  and  o'er 
Of  our  communion.— How  on  the  aaa-efaora 
We  vratch*d  the  ocean  and  the  sky  together, 
Under  the  roof  of  blue  Italian  weather; 
How  I  ran  home  through  last  year's  thunderetonn. 
And  felt  the  transverse  lightning  linger  warm 
Upon  my  cheek  >— and  how  we  often  made 
Treat!  for  each  other,  where  good-will  outweigh'd 
The  frugal  luxury  of  our  country  cheer, 
Aa  it  well  might,  were  it  less  firm  and  dear 
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Thtfi  onis  ranit  ever  be ;— end  how  we  ipim 

A  ■hrood  of  talk  to  hide  m  from  the  Mm 

Of  thk  &milkr  life,  which  Meini  to  be 

Bat  ii  notr— or  it  bat  quaint  mockery 

Of  all  we  would  believe ;  or  sadly  blame 

The  jarriog  and  inexplicable  fimme 

Of  thia  WTOog  world  .—-and  then  anatomiie 

The  porpotee  and  thoughts  of  men  whoae  eyea 

Were  dosed  in  distant  years  ,*— or  widely  guesa 

The  iasae  of  the  eardi's  great  business, 

When  we  shall  be  as  we  no  longer  are ; 

Like  babbling  gossips  safe,  who  hear  the  war 

Of  winds,  and  sigh,  but  tremble  not ;  or  how 

Ton  liaten'd  to  some  interrupted  flow 

Of  viaaooaiy  rhjrme— in  joy  and  pain 

Sttvck  ih>m  the  inmost  fimntaina  of  my  favain. 

With  little  skill  perhaps )— or  how  we  sought 

T%oae  deepest  wells  of  passion  or  of  thou^ 

Wroagfat  by  wise  poets  in  the  waste  of  years, 

fitaining  the  sacred  wateis  with  our  tears ; 

Qofeoching  a  thirst  ever  to  be  renew'd ! 

Or  how  I,  wisest  lady !  then  indued 

The  language  of  a  land  which  now  is  five. 

And,  wing*d  with  thoughti  of  truth  and  nuQesty, 

Flits  roond  the  tyrant's  sceptre  like  a  dead. 

And  hoists  the  peopled  prisons,  and  cries  aioad, 

**  My  name  is  Legion  .'"—that  majestic  tongue 

WUdi  Calderon  over  the  desert  flung 

Of  eges  and  of  nations ;  and  which  feund 

An  edio  in  our  hearts,  and  with  the  sound 

Startled  oblivion ; — thou  wert  then  to  me 

As  is  a  nuTM — when  inarticulately 

A  child  would  talk  as  its  grown  parents  do. 

If  living  winds  the  rapid  clouds  punue. 

If  hawks  chase  doves  through  the  aerial  way, 

Hantamen  the  innocent  deer,  and  beasts  their  prey, 

Why  shoold  not  we  rouse  with  the  spirit's  Uast 

Oat  of  the  ibrest  of  the  pathless  past 

Ihese  recollected  pleasures  f 

You  are  now 
In  LoodoD,  that  great  sea,  whoae  ebb  and  flow 
At  oDce  is  deaf  and  bud,  and  on  the  shore 
Voouti  its  vrrecks,  and  still  howls  on  for  more. 
Tot  in  its  depth  what  treasures !  You  will  see 

Too  will  see  C ;  he  who  sits  obsctire 

In  the  exceeding  lustre  and  the  pure 

Inteoae  irradiations  of  a  mind. 

Which  with  its  own  intemd  lustre  blind, 

Fb^i  wearily  through  darkness  and  despaii^- 

A  dood-encircled  meteor  of  the  air, 

A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owls. 

Ton  will  see  H— t ;  one  of  those  happy  souls 

Which  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  without  whom 

"Hus  world  wouM  smell  Uke  what  it  is— a  tomb; 

Who  is,  what  othen  seem  ^-his  room  no  doubt 

Is  still  adom'd  by  many  a  cast  fhNn  Shout, 

With  graceful  flowers,  tastefully  placed  aboot; 

And  ooronali  of  bay  fhNn  riband  hung. 

And  brighter  wreaths  in  neat  disorder  flong, 

Tftm  gifts  of  die  most  leam'd  among  some  doMoa 

Of  firaale  friends,  sisters-in4aw  and  ooosinB. 

And  diere  ia  he  with  his  eternal  pane. 

Which  heal  the  dullest  biain  for  smilss,  like  dona 


Thondering  lor  money  at  a  poet* s  door ; 

~is!  it  is  noose  lossy,  **  I'm  poor!" 
Or  oft  in  gnver  mood,  when  he  will  look 
Thingi  vriser  than  were  ever  said  in  book. 
Except  in  Shakspeare's  wisest  tenderness. 
You  will  see  H— ,  and  I  cannot  expfess 
His  virtues,  though  I  know  that  they  are  great. 
Because  he  locks,  then  barricades,  die  gate 
Within  which  diey  inhabit ;— of  his  wit 
And  wisdom,  you'll  cry  out  when  you  are  fait. 
He  is  a  peari  within  an  oyiter^hell. 
One  of  the  richest  of  the  deep^    And  theio 
Is  English  P^  with  his  mountain  Fair 
Tura'd  into  a  Flamingo, — that  shy  bird 
That  gleams  i'  the  Indian  air.    Have  yoa  not  heard 
When  a  man  marries,  dies,  or  turns  Hhidoo, 
His  best  ftiends  hear  no  more  of  him  I  hot  yoa 
Will  see  him  and  will  like  him  too,  I  hope. 
With  the  milk-white  Snowdonian  Antdope 
Match'd  with  this  camdeopard ;  his  fine  wit 
Makes  such  a  wound,  the  knife  is  lost  in  it ; 
A  strain  too  learned  fer  a  shallow  age. 
Too  wise  for  selflsh  bigots  {—let  his  page 
Which  charma  the  choeen  spirits  of  the  age. 
Fold  itself  up  fer  a  serener  dime 
Of  years  to  come,  and  And  its  recompense 
In  that  just  expectation.    Wit  and  senae. 
Virtue  and  human  knowledge,  all  that  might 
Make  this  doll  world  a  bosiness  of  dehght. 
Are  all  combined  in  H.  Sy — And  theae. 
With  some  exceptions,  which  I  need  not  tease 
Your  patience  by  descanting  on,  are  all 
Yoa  aind  I  know  in  London. 

Irecdl 
My  thoughts,  and  bid  you  look  upon  the  night 
As  water  does  a  sponge,  so  the  moonlight 
Fills  the  void,  hollow,  univeiad  air. 
What  see  you  f— Unpavilion'd  heaven  ii  feir. 
Whether  the  moon,  into  her  chamber  gone. 
Leaves  midnight  to  the  golden  stars,  or  wan 
Climbs  with  diminish'd  beams  the  axure  steep; 
Or  whether  clouds  sail  o*er  the  inverse  deep» 
Piloted  by  the  many-wandering  blast. 
And  the  rare  stars  rush  through  them,  dim  and  fest 
All  this  is  beautiftil  in  every  land. 
But  what  see  you  beside  f  A  shabby  stand 
Of  hackney-coaches — a  brick  house  or  wall. 
Fencing  some  kmely  court,  white  with  the  scrawl 
Of  our  unhappy  pditics  ^-or  worw 
A  vnetched  woman  reeling  by,  whose  curse 
Mix'd  with  the  watchman's,  parmer  of  her  trade. 
You  must  accept  in  place  of  serenade — 
I  see  a  chaos  of  green  leaves  and  finit 
Built  round  dark  caverns,  even  to  the  root 
Of  the  living  stems  who  feed  them ;  in  whoee  beweia 
There  sleep  in  their  dark  dew  the  folded  flowen  ; 
Beyond,  the  surfece  of  the  unsickled  com  ■ 
Trembles  not  in  the  dumbering  air,  and  bsree 
In  cirdes  quaint,  and  everdianging  danoe. 
Like  winged  stars  the  fire-flies  flash  and  glancft 
Fde  in  flie  open  moonshine ;  but  eadi  one 
Under  the  dark  trees  seems  a  little  son, 
A  meteor  lamed ;  a  fix'd  star  gone  astray 
Ftam  the  sflvarrefMiis  of  the  milky  way. 
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A&r  the  Contadiiio'a  tong  is  heard, 

Rude,  but  made  aweet  by  diftance ; — and  a  bird 

Which  cannot  be  a  nightingale,  and  yet 

I  know  none  else  that  nngi  to  iweet  as  it 

At  this  late  hoar ;— and  then  all  if  itill : — 

Now  Italy  or  London,  which  yon  will ! 

Neit  winter  yon  nunt  pa»  with  me :  1 11  have 
My  house  by  that  time  tam*d  into  a  grave 
Of  dead  deqMxklenoe  and  low-thoughted  care, 
And  all  the  dreams  which  our  tormentors  are. 

Oh  that  H and were  there. 

With  every  thing  bebnging  to  them  fair ! — 
We  will  have  books ;  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek, 


Though  we  eat  little  flesh  and  drink  no  wine, 

Tet  let*8  be  merry :  we'll  have  tea  and  toast ; 

Custards  for  supper,  and  an  endlees  host 

Of  syllabubs  and  jellies  and  mince-pies. 

And  other  such  lady-like  luxuries, — 

Feasting  on  which  we  will  philosophise. 

Aud  we'll  have  fires  out  of  the  Grand  Duke*s  wood, 

To  thaw  the  six  weeks*  winter  in  our  blood. 

And  then  we '11  talk ; — what  shall  we  talk  about? 

Oh !  there  are  themes  enough  for  many  a  bout 

Of  thoughtrontangled  descant  ;«-as  to  nerves, 

With  cones  and  parallelograms  and  curves, 

I  've  sworn  to  strangle  them  if  once  they  dare 

To  bother  me« — when  you  are  with  me  there. 

And  they  shall  never  more  sip  laud'num 

From  Helicon  or  Himerus;* — well  come 

And  in  despite  of  •  ♦  ♦  and  of  the  devil. 

Will  make  our  friendly  philosophic  revel 

Outlast  the  leafless  time ;— till  buds  and  flowers 

Warn  the  obscure,  inevitable  hours 

Sweet  meeting  by  sad  parting  to  renew  ,*-r- 

**  To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new." 


THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT. 


A  Sensitive  Plant  in  a  garden  grew. 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew. 
And  it  open'd  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light. 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night 

And  the  Spring  arose  on  the  garden  fiiir. 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  everywhere ; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  Earth's  dark  breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest 

But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilderness, 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  love's  sweet  want, 
As  the  companionless  Sensitive  Plant 

The  snow-drop,  and  then  the  violet. 
Arose  from  the  ground  with  warm  rain  wet. 
And  their  breath  was  miz'd  viith  fresh  odor,  sent 
From  the  turC  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument 


*  'I^u^t  ttom  which  the  river  Himera  was  named,  is, 
with  some  sUght  shade  of  diflerenee.  a  iynonyms  of  Love. 


Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  narcissi,  flie  fiurest  among  them  all. 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess. 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveline« ; 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion  so  pale. 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  belb  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green ; 

And  the  hyacinth,  purple,  and  white,  and  hloe^ 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  deUcate,  soft,  and  intense. 
It  was  felt  like  an  odor  within  the  i 


And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addresl. 
Which  unveil'd  the  depth  of  her  glowing  braait 
Till,  fold  ailer  fold,  to  the  fiunting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  k>ve  lay  bare : 

And  the  wand-like  Hly,  which  lifted  up, 
As  a  Menad,  its  moonlight-color'd  cup. 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye, 
Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose* 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  cUme 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  prtnkt  under  boughs'of  embowering  bkMsoo. 
With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  Qf  many  a  tangled  hue. 

Broad  water-lilies  lay  tremulously, 

And  starry  river-buds  gUmmer'd  by. 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and  dsim 

With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moss, 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  acroa, 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze. 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blosaoming  trees. 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells 
As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels. 
And  flowen  which  drooping  as  day  droop'd  too» 
Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue. 
To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew. 

And  fifom  this  undefiled  Paradise 
The  flowers  (as  an  infimt's  awakening  eyes 
Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet 
Can  first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken  it). 

When  Heaven's  blithe  winds  had  mifblded  then 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem. 
Shone  smiling  to  Heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  sun ; 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated 
With  the  light  and  flie  odor  its  neighbor  shed, 
like  young  bvers  whom  youth  and  bve  make  deaa 
Wrapp'd  and  fill'd  by  their  mutual  atmosphere. 
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But  the  Senntive  Plant  which  could  give  Mnall  fruit 
Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the  roof» 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more  than  ever, 
Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong  to  the  gi' 


For  the  SensitiTe  Plant  has  no  bright  flower ; 
Radiance  and  odor  are  not  its  dower ;  i 

It  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart  is  fhll, 
It  desires  what  it  has  not,  the  beautiful ! 

The  l%ht  winds  which  from  unsustaining  wings 
Shed  the  music  of  many  raurmuriugs ; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  they  bear  a&r; 

The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free, 
like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea. 
Laden  with  light  and  udor,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass; 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  high, 
Then  wander  like  spirifis  among  the  spheres. 
Each  cloud  fiiint  with  the  fragrance  it  bears ; 

The  quivering  vapors  of  dim  noontide, 
Which  like  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth  glide, 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odor,  and  beam. 
Move,  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream ; 

Each  and  all  like  ministering  angels  were 
For  the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear, 
Whilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  by 
lik^  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 

And  when  evening  descended  from  Hearen  above. 
And  the  Earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was  all  love, 
And  delight,  though  less  bright,  was  far  more  deep, 
And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep, 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  insects  were 

drown'd 
In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound ; 
Whoso  waves  never  mark,  though  they  ever  impress 
The  light  sand  which  paves  it,  consciousness ; 


Tended  the  garden  from  mom  to  even  : 
And  the  meteon  of  that  sahlonar  Heaven, 
like  the  lamps  of  the  air  when  night  walb^ibrth, 
Laugh'd  round  her  footsteps  up  from  the  Earth ! 

She  had  no  companion  of  mortal  race. 
But  her  tremulous  breath  and  her  flushing  fiice 
Told,  whilst  the  mom  kiss'd  the  sleep  from  her  eyoB, 
That  her  dreams  were  less  slumber  than  Paradise ; 


As  if  some  bright  Spirit  ibr  her  sweet  sake 

Had  deserted  Heaven  while  the  stan  were  awake. 

As  if  yet  around  her  he  lingering  were. 

Though  the  veil  of  daylight  conceal'd  him  fitnn  har. 

Her  step  seem'd  to  pity  the  grass  it  prest ; 
You  might  hear  by  the  heaving  of  her  breast, 
That  die  coining  and  going  of  the  wind 
Brought  pleasure  there  and  left  | 


And  wherever  her  airy  fbotitep  trod, 
Her  trailing  hair  from  the  grassy  sod 
Erased  its  light  vestige,  with  shadowy  sweep, 
like  a  sunny  storm  o'er  the  dark-green  deep. 

I  doubt  not  the  flowers  of  that  garden  sweet 
Rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  her  gentle  feet; 
I  doubt  not  they  felt  the  spirit  that  came 
From  her  glowing  fingers  through  all  their  frame. 

She  sprinkled  bright  water  from  the  stream 
On  those  that  were  faint  with  th^  sunny  beam ; 
And  out  of  the  cups  of  the  heavy  flowers 
She  emptied  the  rain  of  the  thunder-showers. 

She  lifted  their  heads  with  her  tender  hands. 
And  sustain'd  them  with  rods  and  osier  bands ; 
If  the  flowers  had  been  her  own  in&nts,  she 
Could  never  have  nursed  them  more  tenderly. 


(Only  overhead  the  sweet  nightingale 

Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might  fell, 

And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 

Were  mix'd  with  the  dreams  of  the  Sensitive  Plant) 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  the  earliest 
Upgather'd  into  the  bosom  of  rest ; 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  its  delight, 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  favorite, 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  night 


Thare  was  a  Power  in  this  sweet  place. 
An  Eve  in  this  Eden ;  a  ruling  grace 
Which  to  the  flowers^  dkl  they  waken  or  dream. 
Was  as  God  is  to  the  starry  scheme. 


A  Lady,  the  wonder  of  her  kind. 
Whose  ibrm  was  upborne  by  a  lovely  ndnd, 
Which,  dilating,  hsud  moulded  her  mien  and 
like  a  lea^wer  vniblded  beneath  the  ocean. 


And  aU  killing  insects  and  gnawing  ^ 
And  things  of  obscene  and  unlovely  forms, 
I  She  bore  in  a  basket  of  Indian  woof; 
Into  the  rough  woods  &r  aloof) 


In  a  basket,  of  grasses  and  wild  flowen  full. 
The  freshest  her  gentle  hands  could  pull 
For  the  poor  banish'd  insects,  whose  intent, 
Although  they  did  ill,  was  innocent 

But  the  bee  and  the  beamlike  ephemerii. 
Whose  path  is  the  lightning's,  and  soft  molhs  that  kki 
The  sweet  lips  of  the  flowers,  and  harai  not,  did  ihe 
Make  her  attendant  angels  be. 

And  oiany  an  antenatal  tomb. 
Where  butterflies  dream  of  the  life  to  come. 
She  left  elinging  round  the  smooth  and  dark 
Edge  of  the  odoious  cedar  bark. 

This  fiurest  creature  from  earliest  spring 
Thus  moved  through  the  garden  ministering 
All  the  sweet  season  of  summer-tide, 
And  ere  the  fiiit  leaf  kra^'d  faown-ahe  died! 
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FART  ^I. 

Three  dayi  the  flowen  of  the  garden  ftir, 
Like  itan  when  the  moon  ii  awaken*d,  were, 
Or  the  wavee  of  BaiaB,  ere  Imninooi 
She  floaia  up  through  the  emoke  of  Veeuviua. 

And  on  the  fourth,  the  Sensitive  Plant 
Felt  the  tound  of  die  funeral  chant, 
And  the  stepi  of  the  bearere,  heavy  and  flow. 
And  the  eoba  of  the  moumen  deep  and  bw ; 

Hie  weary  tound  and  the  heavy  breadi. 
And  the  nlent  motions  of  patnng  death. 
And  the  smell,  cold,  oppressive,  and  dank. 
Sent  throu^  Uie  pores  of  the  coffin  plank ; 

The  dark  grass,  and  the  flowers  among  the  grass, 
Were  bright  with  tears  as  the  crowd  did  pass ; 
From  their  sighs  the  wind  caught  a  mournful  tone. 
And  sate  in  the  pines,  and  gave  groan  for  groan. 

The  garden,  once  &ir,  became  cold  and  foul, 
LUu  the  oocpee  of  her  who  had  been  its  soul ; 
Which  at  first  was  lovely  as  if  in  sleep. 
Then  slowly  changed,  till  it  grew  a  heap 
To  make  men  tremble  who  never  weepw 


And  thisdes,  and  nettles,  and  dameb  rank. 
And  the  dock,  and  henbane,  and  hemlock  dank 
Stretch'd  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank. 
And  stifled  the  air  till  the  dead  wind  stank. 

And  plants,  at  whose  names  the  veise  feeb  kiC^ 
Fill'd  the  place  with  a  monstrous  undeigrowih. 
Prickly,  and  pulpoui,  and  blistering,  and  Uoe, 
livid,  and  starr'd  with  a  lurid  dew. 

And  agarics  and  fungi,  with  mildew  and  mould. 
Started  like  mist  from  the  wet  ground  cold ; 
Psle,  fleshy,  as  if  the  decaying  dead 
With  a  spirit  of  growth  had  been  i 

Their  mass  rotted  off  them,  flake  by  flake, 
TiU  the  thick  stalk  stuck  like  a  murderer's  Haks; 
Where  rags  of  loose  flesh  yet  tremble  on  hixh, 
Infocting  the  winds  that  grander  by. 

Spawn,  weeds,  and  filth,  a  leprous  scum. 
Made  the  running  rivulet  thick  and  dumb 
And  at  its  outlet,  flags  huge  as  stakes 
Damm'd  it  up  with  roots  knotted  like 


Swift  summer  into  the  autumn  flow'd. 
And  firost  in  the  mist  of  the  rooming  rode. 
Though  the  noonday  sun  look'd  clear  and  bright, 
Mbcklag  the  spoil  of  the  secret  night 

The  rose-leaves,  like  flakes  of  crimson  snow, 
Paved  the  turf  and  the  moss  bekiw. 
The  lilies  were  drooping,  and  white,  and  wan, 
like  the  head  and  the  skin  of  a  dying  man. 

And  Indian  plants,  of  scent  and  hue 
The  sweetest  that  ever  were  fed  on  dew. 
Leaf  after  leaf,  day  afler  day. 
Were  mass'd  into  the  common  clay. 

And  the  leaves,  brown,  yeUow,  and  gray,  and  red. 
And  white  with  the  whiteness  of  what  is  dead, 
like  troops  of  ghosts  on  the  diy  wind  past; 
Their  whistling  noise  made  die  birds  aghast 

And  the  gusty  winds  waked  die  winged  seeds, 
Out  of  their  birdi-plaoe  of  ugly  weeds, 
Till  they  dung  round  many  a  sweet  flower's  stem. 
Which  rotted  into  the  earth  with  them. 

The  water4>looms  under  the  rivulet 
FeU  fhmi  die  stalks  on  which  diey  were  set; 
And  the  eddies  drove  them  here  and  there. 
As  the  winds  did  those  of  the  upper  air. 

Then  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  broken  italka. 
Were  bent  and  tangled  across  the  walks; 
And  the  leafless  net-work  of  parasite  bowen 
Bfass*d  into  ruin,  and  all  sweet  flowers. 

Between  the  time  qC  the  wind  and  the  snow, 
All  lodieliest  weeds  began  to  grow. 
Whose  coarse  leaves  were  splash*d  with  many  a  speck, 
'ike  the  watersnake's  belly  and  the  toad's  back. 


And  hour  by  hour,  when  the  air  was  stUI, 
The  vapors  arose  which  have  strength  to  kill : 
At  mom  they  were  seen,  at  noon  they  wero  fiall; 
At  night  they  were  darkness  no  star  could  melt 

And  unctuous  meteon  from  spray  to  spny 
Crept  and  flitted  in  broad  noonday 
Unseen ;  every  branch  on  which  they  alit 
By  a  venomous  blight  was  bum'd  and  fait 

Tlie  Senndve  Plant,  like  one  forbid. 
Wept,  and  die  tears  widiin  each  lid 
Of  its  folded  leaves,  which  togedier  grew, 
Wero  changed  to  a  Might  of  fioaen  ^ueu 


For  the  leaves  soon  fell,  and  the  brsnchas 
By  the  heavy  ax  of  the  blast  were  hewn ; 
Tlie  sap  shrank  to  the  root  through  every 
As  bbod  to  a  heart  that  will  beat  no  moro^ 

For  Winter  came :  the  wind  was  his  whip: 
One  choppy  finger  was  on  his  lip: 
He  had  torn  the  cataracts  from  the  hilh. 
And  diey  clank'd  at  his  girdle  like  i 


His  breadi  was  a  diain  which  widiout  a  sound 
The  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  water  bound ; 
He  came,  fiercely  driven  in  his  chariot-throoe 
By  the  tenfold  blasts  of  the  arctic  aone. 

Then  the  weeds  which  were  forms  of  living  daaik 
Fled  fh>m  die  frost  to  die  earth  beneath. 
Their  decay  and  sudden  flight  fhxn  froat 
Was  but  like  the  vanishing  of  a  ghost!  i 

And  under  the  roots  of  the  Sensidve  Plant 
The  moles  and  the  dormice  died  for  want : 
The  birds  dropp'd  stiff  from  the  froasn  air. 
And  were  caught  in  the  branches  naked  and  bare- 
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Fint  there  came  down  a  thawing  rain. 
And  iu  dall  diopt  (rose  on  the  boughs  again. 
Then  there  steam'd  up  a  freezmg  dew 
Which  to  the  drops  of  the  thaw-rain  grew ; 

And  a  northern  whirlwind,  wandering  about 
Like  a  wolf  that  had  nnelt  a  dead  child  out, 
Shook  Ihe  boughs  thus  laden,  and  heavy  and  stifl; 
And  snapp'd  them  off  with  his  rigid  gtiSl 

When  winter  had  gone  and  spring  came  back. 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  a  leafless  wreck ; 

But  the  mandrakes,  and  toadstools,  and  docks,  and 

darnels. 
Rose  like  the  dead  from  their  niin*d  chamois. 

CONCLUSION. 

Whether  the  Sensitive  Plant,  or  that 
Which  within  its  boughs  like  a  spirit  sat 
£re  its  outward  form  had  known  decay, 
Now  felt  this  change,  I  cannot  say. 

Whether  that  lady*s  gentle  mind. 
No  longer  with  the  form  combined 
Which  scattered  love,  as  stars  do  light. 
Found  sadness,  where  it  leA  delight, 

I  dare  not  guess ;  but  in  this  life 
Of  error,  ignorance,  and  strife, 
Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seem. 
And  we  the  shadows  of  the  dream. 

It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant,  if  one  considers  it. 
To  own  that  death  itself  must  be, 
like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery. 

That  garden  sweet,  that  lady  fair. 
And  all  sweet  shapes  and  odois  there. 
In  troth  have  never  pass'd  away : 
Tis  we,  H  is  ours,  are  changed ;  not  they. 

For  lore,  and  beauty,  and  delight. 
There  is  no  death  nor  change :  their  might 
Exceeds  our  organs,  which  endure 
No  light,  being  themselves  obscure. 


A  VISION  OF  THE  SEA. 

T  IS  the  terror  of  tempest.    The  rags  of  the  sail 
Are  flickering  in  ribbons  within  the  flerce  gale : 
From  the  stark  night  of  vapon  the  dim  rain  is  driven. 
And  when  lightning  is  loosed,  like  a  deluge  from  heaven, 
She  sees  the  black  trunks  of  the  woier-spouu  spin. 
And  blend,  as  if  heaven  was  mining  in. 
Which  they  seem'd  to  sustain  with  their  terrible  mass 
As  if  ocean  had  sunk  from  beneath  them :  they  pass 
To  their  graves  in  the  deep  with  an  earthquake  of  sound. 
And  the  vraves  and  the  thunders,  made  silent  around. 
Leave  the  wind  to  its  echa    I'he  vessel,  now  toas'd 
Through  the  low-trailing  rack  of  the  tempest,  is  lost 
Inihaskirts  of  the  thundercloud :  now  down  the  sweep 
Of  the  wind-cloven  wave  to  the  chasm  of  the  deep 
It  sinks,  and  the  walls  of  the  watery  vale 
MnMse  depths  of  dread  calm  are  unmoved  by  the  gale. 
Dim  nurron  of  ruin  hang  gleaming  about ; 
MHiile  the  surC  like  a  chaos  of  stars,  like  a  rout 


Of  death-flames,  like  \%hirlfjools  of  fire-flowing  ivoo. 
With  splendor  and  terror  the  black  ship  environ ; 
Or  Uke  sulphur^flakes  hurPd  from  a  mine  of  pale  fire^ 
In  fountains  spout  o'er  it    In  many  a  sfnre 
The  pyramid-billows,  with  white  points  of  brine. 
In  the  cope  of  the  lightning  inconstantly  shine, 
As  piercing  the  sky  from  the  floor  of  the  sea. 
The  great  ship  seems  spUtting!  it  cracks  as  a  tree. 
While  an  earthquake  is  splintering  its  root,  ere  the  blast 
Of  the  whirlwind  that  stript  it  of  branches  has  past. 
The  intense  thunder-balls  which  are  raining  from 

heaven 
Have  shattered  its  mast,  and  it  stands  black  and  riven. 
The  chinks  suck  destruction.    The  heavy  dead  hulk 
On  the  living  sea  rolls  an  inanimate  bulk, 
like  a  corpse  on  the  clay  which  is  hnng'ring  to  fold 
Its  corruption  around  it    Meanwhile,  (hm  the  bold. 
One  deck  is  burst  up  from  the  waters  below. 
And  it  splits  like  the  ice  when  die  thaw-breeies  htow 
Oer  the  lakes  of  the  desert  *  Who  sit  on  the  other? 
Is  that  all  the  crew  that  lie  burjring  each  other, 
Like  the  dead  in  a  breach,  round  &e  foremost?  Are 

those 
Twin  tigers,  who  bunt,  when  the  waters  arose. 
In  the  agony  of  terror,  their  chains  in  the  hold 
(What  now  makes  them  tame,  is  what  then  made 

them  bold) ; 
Who  crouch'd,  side  by  side,  and  have  driven,  like  a 

crank. 
The  deep  grip  of  their  claws  through  the  vibratinf 

plank? 
Are  these  all?  Nine  weeks  the  tall  vessel  had  lain 
On  the  windless  expanse  of  the  wateiy  plain. 
Where  the  death-darting  sun  cast  no  shadow  at  noon. 
And  there  seem'd  to  be  fire  in  the  beams  of  the  moon. 
Till  a  lead-color'd  fog  gathered  up  from  the  deep, 
Whoae  breath  was  quick  pestilence ;  then,  the  cold 

sleep 
Crept,  like  blight  through  the  ears  of  a  thick  field  of 

com, 
Oer  the  populous  vessel.    And  even  and  room, 
With  their  hammocks  for  coflSns  the  seamen  aghast 
like  dead  men  the  dead  limbs  of  their  comrades  cast 
Down  the  deep, which  closed  on  them  above  and  around. 
And  the  sharks  and  the  dog-fish  their  grave-clothes 

onbeuiM!, 
And  were  glutted  like  Jews  with  this  manna  rain*d 

down 
From  God  on  their  wilderness.   One  afrer  one 
The  mariners  died ;  on  the  eve  of  this  day. 
When  the  tempest  was  gathering  in  cloudy  array. 
But  seven  remained.    Six  the  thunder  had  smitten. 
And  they  lie  black  as  mummies  on  which  Time  haa 

written 
His  scorn  of  the  embalmer ;  the  seventh,  from  die  deck 
An  oak  splinter  pierced  through  his  breast  and  his  back. 
And  hung  out  to  the  tempest,  a  wreck  on  the  wreck. 
No  more  ?  At  the  helm  sits  a  woman  more  fair 
Than  heaven,  when,  unbinding  its  star-braided  hair. 
It  sinks  with  the  sun  on  the  earth  and  the  sea. 
She  clasps  a  bright  chiki  on  her  upgather'd  knee. 
It  laughs  at  the  lightning,  it  mocks  the  mix'd  thunder 
Of  the  air  and  the  sea,  with  desire  and  with  wonder 
It  is  beckoning  the  tigen  to  rise  and  come  near. 
It  would  play  with  those  eyes  where  the  radiance  of  fear 
Is  outshining  the  meteors;  its  bosom  beats  high. 
The  heart-fire  of  pleasure  has  kindled  its  eye ; 
WhUe  its  mother's  is  lostreleai.  *"  Smile  not,  my  chiU, 
But  sleep  deeply  and  sweetly,  and  so  be  beguiled 
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Of  the  pang  that  awaiti  ua,  whatever  dial  be. 
So  dreadful  nnoe  thou  mint  divide  it  with  me ! 
Droam,  tleepj  thia  pale  bloatom,  thy  cradle  and  bed. 
Will  it  rock  thee  not,  ioiant?  Tii  beating  with  dread! 
Alaa !  what  ia  life,  what  ia  death,  what  are  we. 
That  when  the  ship  nnka  we  no  longer  may  be  t 
What!  to  tee  thee  no  more,  and  to  feel  thee  no  morof 
To  be  after  life  what  we  have  been  before  t 
Not  to  touch  thoae  iweet  hands?  Not  to  look  oo  dioae 

eyes, 
Thoae  lipa,  and  that  hair,  all  that  smiling  di«gniae 
Thou  yet  wearest,  sweet  spirit,  which  I,  day  by  day, 
Have  so  long  called  my  child,  but  which  now  fadea  away 
Like  a  rainbow,  and  I  the  fallen  shower?"  Lo!  the 

ship 
Is  settling,  it  topples,  the  leeward  porta  dip; 
The  tigers  leap  up  when  they  feel  the  sbw  brine 
Crawling  inch  by  inch  on  d&em ;  hair,  ears,  limba, 

and  eyne. 
Stand  rigid  with  horror;  a  loud,  long,  hoane  ciy 
Bunts  at  once  from  their  vitals  tremendously, 
And  'tb  borne  down  the  mountainous  vale  of  the 

wave, 
Rebounding,  like  thunder,  from  crag  to  cave, 
Mix'd  with  the  dash  of  the  lashing  rain. 
Hurried  on  by  the  might  of  the  hurricane : 
The  hurricane  came  from  the  west,  and  past  oo 
By  the  path  of  the  gate  of  the  eastern  son. 
Transversely  dividing  the  stream  of  the  storm; 
As  an  arrowy  serpent,  pursuing  the  form 
Of  an  elephant,  bursts  through  the  biakea  of  the 
Black  as  a  cormorant  the  screaming  blast. 
Between  ocean  and  heaven,  like  an  ocean,  past, 
Till  it  came  to  the  clouds  on  the  verge  of  the  world. 
Which,  based  on  the  sea  and  to  heaven  upcurl'd. 
Like  columns  and  walls  did  surround  and  sustain 
The  dome  of  the  tempept ;  it  rent  them  in  twain. 
As  a  flood  rends  its  barriers  of  mountainous  crag : 
And  the  dense  clouds  in  many  a  ruin  and  rag, 
Dke  the  stones  of  a  temple  era  earthquake  has  past, 
Like  the  dust  of  its  fell,  on  the  whirlwind  are 
They  are  scatter'd  like  loam  on  the  torrent;  and  where 
The  wind  has  burst  out  through  the  chasm,  from  tfte  air 
Of  clear  morning,  the  beams  of  the  sunrise  flow  in, 
Unimpeded,  keen,  golden,  and  crystalline. 
Banded  armies  of  light  and  of  air;  at  one  gate 
They  encounter,  but  interpenetrate. 
And  that  breach  in  the  tempest  w  widening  away, 
And  the  caverns  of  ckmd  are  torn  up  by  the  day. 
And  the  fierce  winds  are  sinking  with  weary  wings, 
Loll'd  by  the  motion  and  murmurings. 
And  the  long  glassy  heave  of  the  rocking  aea. 
And  overhead  glorious,  but  dreadful  to  see. 
The  wrecks  of  the  tempest,  like  vapors  of  gold. 
Are  consuming  in  sunrise.  The  heap'd  wavea  behdd 
The  deep  calm  of  blue  heaven  dilating  above. 
And,  like  passions  made  still  by  the  presence  of  Love, 
Beneath  the  clear  sur&ce  reflecting  it  slide 
Tremulous  with  soli  influence ;  extending  its  tide 
From  the  Andes  to  Atlas,  round  mountain  and  iale, 
.  Round  sea-birds  and  wrecks,  paved  with  heaven's 
azure  smile. 
The  wide  world  of  waters  is  vibrating*   Where 
Is  the  ship  t  On  the  verge  ef  the  wave  where  it  ky 
One  tiger  is  mingled  in  ghastly  affray 
With  a  sea-nake.    The  foam  and  the  om^  of  the 

battle 

Stain  the  clear  air  with  son-bows;  fbt  jar,  and  the 
rattle 


Of  solid  bones  crush*d  by  the  infinite  straas 

Of  the  snake's  adamantine  voluptooasDesa ; 

Atid  the  hum  of  the  hot  blood  that  spools  and  caina 

Whero  the  gripe  of  the  tiger  has  wounded  dw  veiDB 

Swob  with  rage,  strength,  and  eSbm ;  the  whiri  and 

the  splash 
As  of  some  hideous  engine  whoae  bcaaen  teeifa  ^Hah 
The  thin  winds  and  soft  waves  into  thunder!  &e 


And  hissings  crawl  fest  o'er  the  smooth  c 
Each  sound  like  a  centipede.    Near  thia  i 
A  blue  shaik  ia  hanging  within  the  blue  ocean. 
The  fin-winged  tomb  of  the  victor.   The  other 
Is  winning  his  way  from  the  fete  of  his  brother. 
To  his  own  with  Uie  speed  of  deapair.   Lo!  a  boat 
Advances ;  twelve  rowers  with  die  impulse  of  thought 
Urge  on  the  keen  keel,  the  brine  foams.  At  the  stem 
Three  marksmen  stand  levelling.    Hot  bulleta  bun 
In  the  breast  of  the  tiger,  which  yet  bears  him  oo 
To  his  refuge  and  ruin.    One  fragment  alone, 
"Tis  dwindling  and  sinking,  'tis  now  almost  gone. 
Of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  peers  out  of  die  aes. 
With  her  left  hand  she  grasps  it  impetuouidy. 
With  her  right  she  sustains  her  fiiir  infant  Death,  Fear, 
Love,  Beauty,  are  mix'd  in  the  atmosphere. 
Which  trembles  and  bums  with  the  fervor  of  diead 
Around  her  wild  eyes,  her  bright  hand,  and  bar  head, 
like  a  meteor  of  light  o'er  the  waters!  her  diild 
Is  yet  smiling,  and  fdaying,  and  murmuring:  so  amiled 
The  felse  deep  ere  the  storm.  like  a  sster  and  bradser 
The  child  and  the  ocean  still  smile  oo  each  odicr. 
Whilst 


ODE  TO  HEAVEN. 

CBOBUs  or  snanii 

riBST  smiT. 
Pai^ci-roop  of  cloudless 
Paradise  of  golden  lights ! 

Deep,  immeasurable,  vast. 
Which  art  now,  and  which  wert  then! 

Of  the  present  and  die  past. 
Of  the  eternal  where  and  when. 

Presence-chamber,  temple,  home. 

Ever-canopying  dome. 

Of  acta  and  ages  yet  to  come ! 

Glorious  shapes  have  life  in  thee. 
Earth,  and  all  earth's  company ; 

living  gk>bea  which  ever  throng 
Hiy  deep  chasms  and  wildemeases ; 

And  green  worlds  that  glide  along ; 
And  swift  stars  with  flaidiing  freases ; 

And  icy  moons  most  cold  and  bri^it. 

And  mighty  suns  beyond  the  ni|^ 
I  of  intenaest  light 


Even  thy  name  ia  aa  a  god. 
Heaven !  for  thou  art  the  abode 

Of  that  power  which  is  the  glaaa 
Wherein  man  his  nature  aeea. 

Generations  as  they  pass 
Worship  thee  with  bended  kneea. 
^     Their  unremaining  gods  and  they 

like  a  river  roll  away  : 

Tb»u  femainest  such  alway. 
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SECOND  SPIRIT. 

TboD  art  but  the  mind's  fint  chamber, 
Round  which  its  young  &ncies  clamber, 

like  v^eak  insects  in  a  cave, 
lighted  up  by  stalactites  ; 

But  the  portal  of  the  grave. 
Where  a  world  of  new  delights 

Will  make  thy  best  glories  seem 

But  a  dim  and  noonday  gleam 

From  the  shadow  of  a  dream ! 

THiHD  BPfitrr. 

Peace !  the  abyss  is  wreathed  with  scom 

At  your  presumption,  atom-bom ! 
What  is  heaven  ?  and  what  are  ye 

Who  its  brief  expanse  inherit! 

What  are  suns  and  spheres  whidi  flee 

With  the  instinct  of  that  spirit 
Of  which  ye  are  but  a  pert  f 
Drops  which  Nature's  mighty  heart 
Drives  through  thinnest  veins.    Depart ! 

What  is  heaven  ?  a  globe  of  dew, 
FUKng  in  the  morning  new 

Some  eyed  flower,  whose  young  leaves  waken 
On  an  unimagined  world : 

Constellated  suns  unshaken. 
Orbits  measureless  are  forl'd 

In  that  irail  and  &ding  sphere. 

With  ten  millions  gather'd  thefe. 

To  tremble,  gleam,  and  disappear. 


ODE  TO  THE  WEOT  WIND.* 

I. 
O  WILD  West  Wind !  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being! 
TTiou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosti  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

YeTlow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-rtricken  multitudes :  O,  thou. 
Who  cbariotest  to  their  dark  wfaitry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  whet^  they  lie  cold  and  low, 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odors,  plain  and  hill : 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver ;  hear,  O,  hear ! 

•  This  poem  wss  conceived  and  ohiefly  written  In  a 
wood  that  skirt*  the  Amo.  near  Ploronce,  and  oa  a  day 
when  that  leinpnstuoiM  wind,  wbow  temperatare  is  at 
one*  mild  and  animatinf,  wascollecUngtbe  vapors  which 
poardown  the  autumnaJ  niins.  Tbey  began,  as  I  ibiesaw, 
at  sunset  with  a  violent  tempest  of  hail  and  rain,  attend- 
ed by  that  maj?niflcent  tbaader  and  lifbtning  peculiar  to 
the  Cisalpine  regions. 

The  phenomenon  alladed  to  at  the  eonelosion  of  the 
third  sunaa  is  well  known  to  natuxalists.  The  vegetation 
at  the  botton  of  the  sea,  of  rivws.  and  of  lakes,  sympa- 
thiuM  with  that  of  ths  land  in  the  change  of  seasons,  and  is 
eonsequeuUy  infliienced  by  the  winds  which  snnounce  it. 
3H 


IL 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's  comnio 

tion. 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed. 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  Ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning :  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge. 
Like  the  bright  hair  upliiled  finom  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height. 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.    Thou  dirge 

Of  the  djring  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Wiil  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre. 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapors,  fiom  whose  solid  atmosphere 

BUck  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst :  O,  hear! 


in. 

Thou  who  didst  waken  firom  his  summer  dreamt 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lull'd  by  die  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams. 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  BaisB's  l^y. 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day. 

An  overgrown  with  asure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picmring  them ! — ^Hmmi 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  fiir  below 
The  sea  blooms,  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with  fear. 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves:  O,  hear! 

IV. 
If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear ; 
If  I  were  a  swifl  cloud  to  fly  with  thee ; 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O,  uncontrollable !  If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed 

Scarce  seem'd  a  \n8ion ;  I  would  ne'er  have  stnveu 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh !  lifl  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  I 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  I  I  bleed ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chain'd  and  bow'd 
One  too  like  thee :  tameless,  and  swiil,  and  proud. 


Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is: 
What  if  my  leaves  are  &Uing  like  its  own! 
The  tumult  of  thy  noighty  harmonies 
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Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnal  tone. 
Sweet,  though  in  ladneM.    Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit !  Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
like  wither'd  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  birth! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse. 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguish'd  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawaken'd  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy!  0,  wind. 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  fiur  behind  f 


ANODE, 


WUTTCn,  OCTOBER,  1819,  BEFORE  THE  BPANIARDt 
HAD  RECOVERED  THEIR  UBERTT. 

Arise,  arise,  ariw ! 
There  is  blood  on  the  earth  that  denies  ye 
bread; 
Be  your  wounds  like  eyes 
T6  weep  ibr  the  dead,  the  dead,  the  dead. 
What  other  grief  were  it  just  to  pay  f 
Tour  sons,  your  wives,  your  brethren,  were  they ; 
Who  said  they  were  slam  on  the  battle  day  f 


Awaken,  avraken,  awaken ! 
The  slave  and  the  tyrant  are  twin-bom  foes ; 

Be  the  cold  chains  shaken 
To  the  dust  where  your  kindred  repose,  repose 
Their  bones  in  the  gmve  will  start  and  move, 
When  they  hear  the  voices  of  those  they  love. 
Most  kmd  in  the  holy  combat  above. 


Wave,  wave  high  the  banner! 
When  freedom  is  riding  to  conquest  by: 

Though  the  slaves  that  ftn  her 
Be  Amine  and  toil,  giving  sigh  for  sigh. 
And  ye  who  attend  her  imperial  car, 
lift  not  your  hands  in  the  banded  war. 
But  in  her  defence  whose  chiklren  ye  are. 


Gk>ry,  glory,  glory. 
To  those  who  have  greatly  sufler'd  and  done! 

Never  name  in  story 
Was  greater  than  that  which  ye  shall  have  won. 
Conquerors  have  oonqoer'd  their  fbes  alone. 
Whose  revenge,  pride,  and  power  they  have  over- 
thrown: 
Ride  ye,  more  victorious,  over  your  own. 

Bind,  bntd  every  brow 
With  coronals  of  violet,  ivy,  and  pine : 

Hide  the  blood-«tains  now 
With  hues  which  sweet  nature  has  made  diviae 
Green  strength,  axure  hope,  and  eternity: 
But  let  not  the  pansy  among  them  be ; 
Ye  were  iiyared,  and  that 


ODE  TO  LIBERTT. 


Tet,  Freedom,  yet  thy  banner  torn  bat  flrisg. 
Streams  like  a  thander-<torm  against  the  wiol. 


I. 

A  GLORIOUS  people  vibrated  i 

The  lightning  of  the  nations :  liberty 
From  heart  to  heart,  from  tower  to  tower,  o*erS|Bi&. 

Scattering  contagious  fire  into  the  sky, 

Gleam'd.    My  soul  spum'd  the  chains  of  its  diasif 

And,  in  the  rapid  plumes  of  song, 

Clothed  itself)  sublime  and  strong; 

As  a  young  eagle  soars  the  morning  ckrads  amoa^ 

Hovering  inverse  o*er  its  accustom*d  prey; 

Till  from  its  station  in  the  heaven  of  &ids 
Hke  Spirit's  whiriwind  rapt  it,  and  the  rqr 
Of  the  remotest  sphere  of  Uving  flame 
Which  paves  the  void  was  from  behhid  it  flmg 
As  fbam  from  a  ship's  swifhsess,  when  then  com 
A  voice  out  of  the  deep:  I  will  reooid  the ■■• 

n. 

The  Sun  and  the  serenest  Moon  sprang  fbrdi : 

Tlie  burning  stars  of  the  abyss  were  huri'd 

Into  the  depths  of  heaven.    The  dssdal  eaidi. 

That  island  in  the  ocean  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  its  cloud  of  all<«Qstaining  air; 
But  this  divinest  universe 
Was  ]ret  a  chaos  and  a  curse. 
For  diou  wert  not :  but  power  tnm  wont  pfOoicaK 
worse. 
The  spirit  of  the  beasts  was  kindled  there, 
And  of  the  birds,  and  of  the  watery  forms, 
And  there  was  war  among  them,  and  despair 

Within  them,  raging  without  trace  or  terns: 
The  bosom  of  d&eir  vk>lated  none 
Groan'd,  for  beasts  warr'd  oo  beasto,  and  fpom 

oo  worms^ 
And  men  on  men ;  each  heart  was  as  a  hsB  df 


m. 

Bflan,  die  imperial  shape,  than  multiplied 

His  generations  under  the  pavilion 
Of  the  Sun's  thrme :  palace  and  pyramid. 

Temple  and  prison,  to  many  a  swarming  miffiaOf 
Were,  as  to  mountain-wolves  their  ragged  cam 
This  human  living  multitude 
Was  savage,  cunning,  blind,  and  rade, 
For  dura  vrert  not;  but  o'er  the  popubus  soKtud^ 
Like  one  fierce  cloud  over  a  waste  of  waves, 

Hung  tynmny ;  beneath,  sate  deified 
The  sister-pest,  congregator  of  slaves ; 
Into  the  shadow  of  her  pinions  wide. 
Anarchs  and  priests  who  feed  on  gold  and  blood. 
Till  witfi  the  stain  their  inmost  souls  are  dyed. 
Drove  the  aatooiBh'd  herds  of  men  fiom  eveiyadt 

IV. 
Tlie  nodding  proinonloriea,  and  blue  islei^ 

And  dood-like  mountains,  and  dividaoai  waves 
Of  Greece,  bask'd  glorioas  in  the  open  smilss 
Of  hvonag  heaveo:  fiom  their  endianted  caw 
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Aophetie  echoet  flung  dim  melody 
Od  die  unappreheittiTe  wild. 
The  vine,  the  corn,  the  olive  mild, 
<3rew  Mvege  yet,  to  human  uee  unreconciled ; 
And,  like  unlblded  flowen  beneath  the  sea, 

like  the  man'v  thought  dark  in  the  infimt't  biain, 

like  angfat  that  ii  which  wraps  what  ia  to  be, 

Art'a  deathleM  dreama  lay  veil'd  by  many  a  vein 

Of  Fmtmn  atone ;  and  yet  a  tpeechleai  child, 

\en&  murmur'd,  and  Philoaophy  did  strain 

Her  lidleaa  eyes  for  thee;  when  o*er  the  iEgean  mail 


Adieoa  aroae :  a  city  such  as  vision 

Builds  fiom  the  purple  crags  and  silver  towers 
Of  battlemented  cloud,  as  in  derision 

Of  kingliest  masonry :  the  ocean-floors 
Pave  it ;  the  evening  sky  pavilions  it ; 
Its  portals  are  inhabited 
By  thonder-xoned  winds,  each  head 
Widiin  its  cloudy  wings  with  sun-fire  garianded, 
A  divine  work !  Athens  diviner  yet 

Gleam*d  with  its  crest  of  columns,  on  die  will 
Of  man,  as  on  a  mount  of  diamond,  set ; 
For  thoa  wert,  and  thine  all-creative  skill 
Peopled  with  forms  that  mock  the  eternal  dead 
In  marUe  immortality,  that  hill 
Which  was  thine  earliest  throne  and  latest  orade. 


VI. 
Widun  die  surftce  of  Time's  fleeting  river 

Its  wrinkled  image  lies,  aa  then  it  lay 
Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 

It  trembles,  but  it  cannot  pass  away ! 
The  voices  of  thy  bards  and  sages  thunder 

With  an  earth<«wakening  blast 
Tfanra^  the  caverns  of  the  past ; 
Religion  veils  her  eyes ;  Oppression  shrinks  aghast : 
A  winged  sound  of  joy,  and  bve  and  wonder. 
Which  soars  where  Elzpectation  never  flew, 
Rending  the  veil  of  space  and  time  asunder! 
One  ocean  foeda  the  ckiuda,  and  streams,  and 
dew; 
One  eon  illumines  heaven ;  one  spirit  vast 
With  life  and  bve  makes  chaos  ever  new. 
As  Athens  doth  the  world  with  thy  delight  renew. 


VII. 
Then  Rome  was,  and  fiom  thy  deep  bosom  foirest, 

like  a  wolAnib  fiom  a  Cadmnm  Msnad,* 
flhe  drew  the  milk  of  greatness,  dKMigh  thy  dearest 

From  that  Elysian  food  was  yet  unwean'd ; 
And  nany  a  deed  of  terrible  uprightness 
By  thy  sweet  k>ve  was  sanctified ; 
And  in  thy  smile,  and  by  thy  side, 
Smtly  Camillus  lived,  and  firm  AtUius  <Ued. 
But  when  teats  stain'd  thy  robe  of  vestal  whiteness, 
And  gold  pro&ned  thy  capitohan  throne. 
Thou  didat  deaert,  with  spirit-winged  lightness. 
The  senate  of  the  tyrants :  they  sunk  prone 
flavea  of  one  tyrant :  Palatinus  sigh*d 
Faint  echoes  of  Ionian  song;  that  tone 
Thou  didsl  del^  to  hear,  lamenting  to  disown. 


vin. 

From  what  Hyrcanian  glen  or  fiozen  hill. 
Or  piny  promontory  of  the  Arctic  main. 
Or  utmost  iidet  inaccessible. 

Didst  thou  lament  the  ruin  of  thy  reign. 
Teaching  the  woods  and  waves,  and  desert  rocks, 
And  every  Naiad's  ice><x>ld  urn. 
To  talk  in  echoes  sad  and  stem. 
Of  diat  subUmest  lore  which  man  had  dared  unlearn? 
For  neither  didst  thou  watch  the  wizard  flocks 

Of  the  Scald's  dreams,  nor  haunt  the  Druid's  sleep. 
What  if  the  tean  rain'd  through  diy  shattered  locks 
Were  quickly  dried  ?  for  thou  didst  groan,  not 
weep. 
When  fiom  its  sea  of  deadi  to  kill  and  bum. 
The  Galilean  serpent  forth  did  creep. 
And  made  thy  world  an  undistingukhable  heap 

IX. 

A  thousand  years  the  Earth  cried.  Where  art  theu  f 

And  then  the  shadow  of  thy  coming  foil 
On  Saxon  Alfied's  olive-cinctured  brow : 

And  many  a  warrio^peopled  citadel, 
like  rocks  which  fire  lifls  out  of  die  flat  deep^ 
Aroae  in  sacred  Italy, 
Frownhig  o'er  the  tempestoous  sea 
Of  kmgs,  and  prieais,  and  slaves,  in  tower-crown'd 
miuesty; 
That  muldtodinoQs  anarchy  did  sweep. 

And  burst  around  their  walls,  like  idle  foam. 
Whilst  fiom  the  human  spirit's  deepest  deep. 
Strange  melody  with  love  and  awe  struck  dumb 
Dinonant  arms ;  and  Art,  which  cannot  die. 
With  divine  wand  traced  on  our  earthly  home 
Fit  imagery  to  pave  heaven's  everlastii;g  dome. 


» 8se  the  Saocha  of  BuripfdM. 


Thou  huntress  swifler  than  the  Moon .'  thou  terror 

Of  the  worid's  wolves!  dHHi  bearer  of  the  quiver. 
Whose  sun-like  shafls  pierce  tempeat-winged  Error, 
As  light  may  pierce  the  clouds  when  they  dissever 
In  the  oilm  regions  of  the  orient  day ! 

Luther  caught  thy  wakening  glance ; 
like  lightning,  fiom  his  leaden  lance 
Reflected,  it  dissolved  the  visions  of  the  trance 
In  which,  as  in  a  tomb,  the  nations  lay ; 

And  England's  prophets  hail'd  thee  as  their  queen. 
In  songs  whose  music  cannot  pass  away. 
Though  it  must  flow  for  ever:  not  unseen 
Before  the  spirit-sighted  countenance  ' 

Of  Milton  didst  thou  pass,  from  the  sad  scene 
Beyond  whose  night  he  saw,  with  a  directed  mien. 

XI. 
The  eager  hours  and  unreluctaht. years 

As  on  a  dawn-fllumined  moiintain  stood. 
Trampling  to  silence  their  loud  hopes  and  fears, 

Darkening  each  other  with  dieir  multitude. 
And  cried  aloud,  liberty!   Indignation 
Answer'd  Pity  fiom  her  cave ; 
Death  grew  pale  within  the  grave. 
And  desohition  howl'd  to  the  destroyer,  Save ! 
When  like  heaven's  sun,  gin  by  the  exhalation 

Of  its  own  glorious  light,  thou  didst  arise. 
Chasing  thy  foes  fiom  nation  unto  nation 
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Like  shadowi :  as  if  day  had  cloven  the  skies 
At  dreaming  midnight  o'er  the  western  wave, 
Men  started,  staggering  with  a  glad  sur|mse. 
Under  the  Ughtnings  of  thine  unfiimiliar  eyes. 

XII. 
Thoa  heaven  of  earth !  what  spells  could  pall  thee  then, 

In  ominous  eclipse  ?  A  thousand  years, 
Bred  from  the  slime  of  deep  oppression's  den. 

Dyed  all  thy  liquid  light  with  blood  aiul  tean. 
Till  thy  sweet  stars  could  weep  the  stain  away. 
How  like  Bacchanals  of  blood 
Round  France,  the  ghastly  vintage,  stood 
Destruction's  sceptred  slaves,  and  folly's  mitred  brood! 
When  one,  like  them,  but  mightier  &r  than  they, 
The  Anarch  of  thine  own  bewilder'd  powen, 
Rose  :  armies  mingled  in  obscure  array 

Like  clouds  with  clouds,  darkening  the  sacred 
bowers 
Of  serene  heaven.    He.  by  the  past  pursaed, 
Rests  with  those  dead,  but  unibrgotten  hoon, 
Whose  ghosts  scare  victor  kings  in  their  anceitial 
towers. 

XIII. 
England  yet  sleeps :  was  she  not  call'd  of  old  f 

Spain  calls  her  now,  as  with  its  thrilling  dmnder 
Vesuvius  wakens  ^tna,  and  the  cold 

Snow-crags  by  its  reply  are  cloven  in  tunder: 
O'er  the  lit  waves  every  iEolian  isle 
From  Pithectisa  to  Pelorus 
Howls,  and  leaps,  and  glares  in  chorus ; 
They  oiy.  Be  dim,  ye  lamps  of  heaven  suspended 
o'er  us. 
Her  chains  are  threads  of  gold,  she  need  but  nnile 
And  they  dissolve ;  but  Spain's  were  links  of  steel. 
Till  bit  to  dust  by  virtue's  keenest  file. 
Twins  of  a  single  destiny !  appeal 
To  the  eternal  years  enthroned  before  us. 
In  the  dim  West ;  impress  us  from  a  seal. 
All  ye  have  thought  and  done!  Time  caimot  dare 
conceal 

XIV. 
Tomb  of  Arminlus !  render  up  thy  dead. 

Till,  like  a  standard  from  a  watch-tower's  itafl^ 
His  soul  may  stream  over  the  tyrant's  head ! 

Thy  victory  shall  be  his  epitaph, 
WiM  Bacchanal  of  truth's  mysterious  wme, 
King-deluded  Germany, 
His  dead  spirit  lives  in  thee. 
Why  do  we  fear  or  hope  ?  thou  art  already  free! 
And  thou,  lost  Pbradise  of  this  divine 

And  glorious  world!  thou  flowery  wildemes! 
Thou  island  of  eternity !  thou  shrine 

Where  desolation,  clothed  with  lovelineas, 
-Worships  the  thing  thou  wert !  O  Italy, 
Gather  thy  blood  into  thy  heart;  repress 
The  beasts  who  make  their  dens  thy  sacred  palaces. 
« 

XV. 
O,  diat  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious  name 

Of  ••••  into  the  dust!  or  write  it  there, 
So  that  this  blot  upon  the  page  of  fiune 

Were  as  a  serpent's  path,  which  the  light  air 
Erases,  and  the  flat  sands  cloae  behindi 
Ye  the  oracle  have  beaid: 


Left  the  victory-flashing  swofd. 
And  cut  the  snaky  knots  of  this  foul  goidian  woid, 
Which  weak  itself  as  smbUe,  yet  can  bind 

Into  a  mass,  irrefragaUy  firm. 
The  axes  and  the  rods  which  awe  mankind; 
The  sound  has  poison  in  it,  'tis  the  sperm 
Of  what  makes  Ufe  fool,  cankerous,  and  abhorr'd; 
Disdain  not  thou,  at  thine  appointed  teim. 
To  set  thine  armed  heel  on  this  raludaat  waiB 

XVI. 

0,  that  the  vnse  from  their  bright  minds  would  kindk 

Such  lamps  within  the  dome  of  this  dim  worid. 
That  the  pale  name  of  Prust  might  abrink  mi 
dwindle 
Into  the  hell  firom  which  it  first  was  hurl'd, 
A  scoff  of  impious  pride  from  fiends  imfNire; 
Till  hunum  thoughts  might  kneel  alone 
Each  before  the  judgmoat-throoe 
Of  its  own  aweless  soul,  or  of  the  power  unknomi! 
O,  diat  the  words  which  make  the  thoughts  obsom 
From  which  they  spring,  as  clouds  of  gUmmenig 
dew 
From  a  white  lake  bbt  heaven's  blue  poftnHiiR. 
Were  stript  of  their  thin  masks  and  Taxioos  bos. 
And  frowns  and  smiles  and  splendors  not  their  om, 
Till  in  the  nakedness  of  fiilse  and  true 
They  stand  before  dieir  Lord,  each  to  reoeiveilHhis. 

xvn. 

He  who  taught  man  to  vanquish  whataoever 
Can  be  between  the  cradle  and  the  graTe, 
Crown'd  him  the  King  of  Life.   O  vain  endeavor! 

If  on  his  own  high  will,  a  willing  slave. 
He  has  enthroned  the  oppression  and  the  oppronr. 
What  if  earth  can  clothe  and  feed 
Amplest  millions  at  their  need. 
And  power  in  thought  be  as  the  tree  within  ibeseed 
Or  what  if  Art,  an  ardent  intercessor 

Diving  on  fiecy  wings  to  Nature's  throne. 

Checks  die  great  mother  stooping  to  caress  ber, 

And  cries :  Give  me,  thy  child,  domimon 

Over  all  heighth  and  depth  f  if  Lifo  can  breed 

New  wants,  and  wealth  from  those  who  toil  and  groso 

Rend  of  thy  gifts  and  hen  a  diouaandfold  for  one. 

XVUL 
Come  Thou,  but  lead  out  of  the  inmoat  oeve 

Of  man's  deep  spirit,  as  the  morning-star 
Beckons  the  Sun  firom  the  Eoan  wave. 

Wisdom.   I  hear  the  pennons  of  her  oar 
Self-moving,  like  cloud  charioted  by  flame; 
Comes  she  not,  and  come  ye  not. 
Rulers  of  eternal  diought. 
To  judge,  with  solemn  truth,  life's  iD-apportion'd  ktf 
Blind  Love,  and  equal  Justice,  and  die  Fame 

Of  what  has  been,  die  Hope  of  what  will  be! 
Q,  liberty!  if  such  could  be  thy  name, 

Wert  diou  diqoin'd  from  these,  or  they  from  diee: 
If  thine  or  diein  were  treasures  to  be  bought 

By  blood  or  tears,  have  not  die  wiaa  and  Am 
Wept  tears,  and  blood  Uke  tears?  TlMnleinn  hanMBf 

XIX. 
Paused,  and  die  spirit  of  diat  migh^ 
To  its  Mtym  waa  mddaoljr  wididrewnf 
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Then,  as  a  wild  awan.  when  iubliziiely  winging 
Iti  path  adiwart  tha  thonder-ainoke  of  dawn, 
flmia  headlong  throu^  the  aerial  golden  light 
On  the  heavy-flounding  plain, 
When  the  bolt  has  piei^d  its  brain ; 
A*  anmmer  clouda  dissolve,  unborthen'd  of  their  rain; 
As  a  fiu"  taper  fades  with  &ding  night, 

As  a  brief  insect  dies  with  djring  day, 
My  song,  its  pinions  disarray'd  of  might, 
Drooped ;  o'er  it  closed  the  echoes  far  away 
Of  the  great  voice  which  did  its  flight  sustain, 

As  waves  which  lately  paved  his  watery  way 
Hki  round  a  drowner's  head  in  their  tempestuous 
play. 


ODE  TO  ^APUSS.* 

■PODIL  a. 

I BTOOD  within  the  dty  disinterr'd  ;t 

And  heard  the  autumnal  leaves  like  light  fooftfUlfl 
Of  apirits  passing  through  the  streets ;  and  heard 
The  Mountain's  slumberous  voice  at  intervals 
Thrill  through  those  roofless  halls ; 
IIm  oracular  thunder  penetrating  shook 

The  listening  soul  in  my  suspended  blood ; 
I  felt  that  Earth  out  of  her  deep  heart  spoke — 
I   felt,  but  heard  not>~through  white  columns 
glow'd 
The  isle-sustaining  Ocean  flood, 
A  plane  of  light  between  two  Heavens  of  axure : 

Around  me  gleam'd  many  a  bright  sepulchre 
Of  whose  pure  beauty,  Time,  as  if  his  pleasure 
Were  to  spare  Death,  had  never  made  erasure ; 
But  every  living  lineament  was  clear 
As  in  the  sculptor's  thought;  end  there 
The  wreaths  of  stony  myrtle,  ivy  and  pine. 

Like  winter  leaves  o'ergrown  by  moulded  8iiow» 
Seem'd  only  not  to  move  and  grow 
Because  the  crystal  silence  of  the  air 

Weigh'd  on  their  life ;  even  as  the  Power  divine, 
Which  then  luU'd  all  things,  brooded  upon  miiiei 

EPODKH.  a. 
Tlien  gentle  vrinds  arose, 
With  many  a  mingled  close 
Of  wild  iEoIian  sound  and  mountain  odor  keen ; 
And  where  the  Baisn  ocean 
Welters  with  air-like  motion. 
Within,  above,  around  its  bowers  of  starry  green. 
Moving  the  sea-flowers  in  those  purple  caves» 
Even  as  the  ever  stormless  atmosphere 
Floats  o'er  the  Elysian  realm, 
I*  bore  me  like  an  Angel,  o'er  the  vraves 
Of  sonUght,  whose  swift  pinnace  of  dewy  air 
No  storm  can  overwhelm ; 
I  sail'd,  where  ever  flows 
Under  the  calm  Serene 
A  spirit  of  deep  emotion. 


•  The  Aotbor  has  connected  many  reeollections  of  Us 
visit  to  Pompeii  and  Baie  with  tbe  enthusiasm  ezeited  by 
the  intellifenee  of  tbe  proclamstion  of  a  Constitational 
GofenuDcnt  at  Naples.  This  has  given  a  tinge  of  pic 
taresqoe  and  descriptive  imagery  to  tbe  introductory 
Epodss  which  depicture  these  scenes,  and  some  of  the 
oMjeatie  feelings  permanently  connected  with  the  sei 
of  this  aniaiatinf  event.— .4iitA0f'«  AMs, 


From  the  unknown  graves 

Of  the  dead  kings  of  Melody4 
aiadowy  Aomos  darken'd  o'er  the  hehn 
The  horizontal  ether ;  heaven  stript  bare 
l»  depths  over  Elysium,  where  the  prow 
Sf ade  the  invisible  water  white  as  snow ; 
From  that  lyphcan  mount,  Inarime 
There  stream'd  a  sunlike  vapor,  like  the  standard 

Of  some  ethereal  host ; 

Whilst  from  all  the  coast, 
louder  and  louder,  gathering  round,  there  wander'd 
Over  the  oracular  woods  and  divine  sea 
frophesj^gs  which  grew  articulate — 
They  seiie  me— I  must  speak  them — be  they  fete ! 

8TR0PBS  a.  1. 

ITapIes!  thou  Heart  of  men  which  ever  pantest 

Naked  beneath  the  Udless  eye  of  heaven ! 
Bysian  City,  which  to  calm  enchantest 
The  mutinous  air  and  sea !  they  round  thee,  even 
As  sleep  round  Love,  are  driven ! 
Metropolis  of  a  ruin'd  Paradise 

Long  lost,  late  won,  and  yet  but  half  regain'd! 
Bright  Altar  of  the  bloodless  sacrifice. 
Which  armed  Victory  oflers  up  unstain'd 
To  Love,  the  flower-enchain'd ! 
Thou  which  wert  once,  and  then  did  cease  to  be, 
rk>w  art,  and  benceferth  ever  shalt  be^  free. 
If  Hope,  and  Truth,  and  Justice  can  avail 
Hail,  hail,  all  haU!  , 

•TROPBB  fi.  1 

Thou  youngest  giant  birth 

Which  from  the  groaning  earth 
iBap'st,  clothed  in  armor  of  impenetrable  scale ! 

Last  of  t)ie  Intercessors ! 

Who  'gainst  the  Crown'd  Transgressors 
HeadeaC  befero  Ood's  love !  Array'd  in  Wisdom's  mail*. 

Wave  thy  lightning  luice  in  mirth ; 

Nor  let  thy  high  heart  fail, 
Ihoogfa  from  their  hundred  gatea  die  leagued  Op- 
preason 

With  hurried  legions  move ! 

Hail,  hail,  all  hail! 

AimSTROPRI  a. 
What  though  Cimmerian  Anarchs  dare  blaspheme 

Freedom  and  thee  ?  thy  shield  is  as  a  mirror 
T>  make  their  blind  slaves  see,  and  with  fierce  gleam* 

To  turn  his  hungry  sword  upon  the  wearer, 
A  new  Acteon's  error 
Shall  their's  have  been — devour'd  by  their  own 
hounds! 

Be  thou  like  the  imperial  Basilisk, 
filling  thy  fee  with  unapparent  wounds ! 

Gaae  on  oppression,  till  at  that  dread  risk 

Aghast  she  pass  from  the  Earth's  disk : 
Fear  itot,  but  gaze — fer  freemen  mightier  grow. 
And  slaves,  more  feeble,  gazing  on  their  foe. 

If  Hope  and  Truth  and  Justice  may  availf 

Thou  shalt  be  greats— All  hail ! 

ANTUTEOPHK  ^  2. 

From  Freedom's  form  divine, 
From  Nature's  inmost  shrine. 


I  Homer  and  Virgil. 
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Scrip  every  impkrai  gawd,  rend  Error  veil  by  veil : 

0*er  Rmn  desolate, 

0*er  Falaehood'i  ftUen  state, 
Sit  dura  sublime,  una  wed ;  be  the  Destroyer  pale ! 

And  equal  laws  be  thine. 

And  winged  words  let  sail. 
Freighted  with  truth  even  from  the  throne  of  God  I 

That  wealth,  surviving  &te, 

Bethou.— AUhaU! 

AlfTXSTROPBE  a.  /. 

Didst  thou  not  start  to  hear  Spam*s  thriUmg  pssen 

From  land  to  land  re-echoed  solemnly. 
Till  silence  became  music?  From  the  iEean* 
To  the  cold  Alps,  eternal  Italy 
Starts  to  hear  thine!  The  Sea 
Which  paves  the  desert  streets  of  Venice  laughs 

In  light  and  music ;  widow'd  Genoa  wan. 
By  moonlight  spells  ancestral  epitaphs, 
Murmuring,  where  is  Doria?  &ir  Milan, 
Within  whose  veins  long  ran 
file  viper^st  palsying  venom,  liAs  her  heel 
To  bruise  his  head.    The  signal  and  the  seal 
(If  Hope  and  Truth  and  Justice  can  avail) 
Art  Thou  of  all  these  hopes.-0  hail ! 

ANTISTROFHE  ^.  y. 

Florence !  beneath  the  sun. 

Of  cities  fikirest  one, 
Bluslies  within  her  bower  for  Freedom's  expectatiooi 

From  eyes  of  quenchless  hope 

Rome  tears  the  priestly  cope. 
As  ruling  once  by  power,  so  now  by  admiration. 

An  athlete  stript  to  run 

From  a  remoter  station 
For  the  high  prize  lost  on  Philippi's  shore, — 
As  then  Hope,  Truth,  and  Justice  did  avail, 
So  now  may  Fraud  and  Wrong !  O  hail ! 

SPODI  I.  jS. 
Hear  ye  the  march  as  of  the  Earth-bom  Forms 

Anay'd  agamst  the  ever-living  Gods  f 
Hie  crash  and  darimess  of  a  thousand  storms 
Bursting  their  inaccessible  abodes 

Of  crags  and  thundsMrlouds  f 
See  ye  the  bannen  blaaon'd  to  the  day, 

Inwrought  with  emblems  of  barbaric  pride  f  | 

Dissonant  threats  kill  Silence  fiur  away, 
Tlie  serene  Heaven  which  wraps  our  Eden  wide 
With  mm  light  b  dyed. 
Hie  Anarchs  of  the  North  lead  fi)r&  tfieir  legions 

Like  Chaos  o'er  creation,  uncreating; 
A  hundred  tribes  nourish'd  on  strange  religions 
And  lawless  slaveries, — down  the  aerial  regioni 
Of  the  white  Alps,  desolating, 
Famish'd  wolves  that  bide  no  waiting, 
Blotting  the  glowing  footsteps  of  old  glory, 
Tramfjing  our  column'd  cities  into  dust. 

Their  dull  and  savage  lust 
On  Bean%*s  corse  to  sickness  satiating— 
Hkey  come!  The  fields  they  tread  look  black  and 

hoary 
Wbh  fire— from  their  red  foet  the  streams  ran  gory! 


SPOOK  n.^ 

Great  Spirit,  deepest  Love! 
Which  rulest  and  dost  move 
All  things  which  live  and  are,  within  the  Itahan  than; 
Who  spreadest  heaven  around  it. 
Whose  woods,  rocks,  waves,  suiroond  it; 
Who  sittest  m  thy  star,  o'er  Ocean's  western  floor. 

Spirit  of  beauty !  at  whose  soft  command 
•  The  sunbeams  and  the  showers  distil  its  ftcna 

From  the  E^arth's  bosom  chill ; 
O  bid  those  beams  be  each  a  bUnding  brand 
Of  lightning !  bid  those  showen  be  dews  of  poinB^ 
Bid  the  Earth's  plenty  kiU ! 
Bid  thy  bright  Heaven  above. 
Whilst  light  and  darkness  bound  it, 
Be  their  tomb  who  plann'd 
To  make  it  ours  and  thine ! 
Or,  with  thine  harmonising  ardors  fill 
And  raise  thy  sons,  as  o'er  the  prone  horixm 
Thy  lamp  feeds  every  twilight  wave  with  firfr— 
Be  man's  high  hope  and  unextinct  desire 
The  instrument  to  work  thy  will  divine ! 
Then  douds  from  sunbeams,  antelopea  from  leopudi- 
.   And  frowns  and  fears  from  Thee, 
Would  not  more  swiftly  flee 
Than  Celtic  wolves  from  the  Ausonian  shephenk~ 
Whatever,  Spirit,  from  thy  starry  shrine 
Thou  yiddest  or  withholdest.  Oh  let  be 
This  city  of  thy  worship  ever  free ! 
Slumber,  1820. 


,  tfas  bland  of  Circe, 
t  The  viper  was  the  armorial  device  of  the  Viseonti, 
tvranu  of  Milan. 


THE  CLOUD. 

I  BKiNO  firesh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowen* 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  light  shades  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  diat  walM» 

Tlie  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rock'd  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under. 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below,^ 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowers, 

lightning  my  pilot  sits. 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fetter'd  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motioo. 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  lulls, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  slietn. 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains ; 
And  I  an  the  while  bask  m  heaven's  blue  snilek 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 
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llie  tanguixie  sonriie,  with  hb  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  buroiog  plumee  outspread. 
Leapt  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack. 

When  the  morning-star  shines  dead. 
As  on  die  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings. 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  be- 
neath. 

Its  ardois  of  rest  and  of  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  ftll 

Fiom  the  depth  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  aiiy  nes^ 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breeies  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  boat  of  her  uiseen  foet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear. 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent* s  thin  md, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  langfa  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  sviraim  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent. 

Till  the  cahn  riven,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  Mien  through  me  on  high. 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  son's  throne  with  a  burning  sone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  vdcanoea  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim. 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bcidge-like  shape. 

Over  a  torrent  sea. 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 

The  mountains  its  cdumns  be. 
Hie  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  mow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chain'd  to  niy  chair. 

Is  the  millionK»kir*d  bow ; 
Hie  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  cobn  wove, 

While  die  moist  earth  was  hughhig  below. 

I  am  die  dauf^ter  of  earth  and  water^ 

And  Ae  nursling  of  the  sky  ; 
I  pMS  diroogh  die  pores  of  die  ocean  and  shores  J 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain, 

Hie  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  widi  their  convex 
gleams, 

BuOd  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  sOenlly  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  die  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  efaiM  fiom  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  fiom  the 
tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuikl  it  again. 


Higher  still  and  higher. 

From  the  earth  diou  springest 
Like  a  cb)ud  of  fire ; 
The  blue  deep  thou  vringest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring 


everiingeWL 


T0A8KTLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blidie  spirit! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
^Ptourest  diy  full  heart 
In  pvofuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art 


In  die  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun. 
O'er  vdiich  clouds  are  brigfitening. 

Thou  dost  float  and  run ; 
like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  arouiid  diy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven. 

In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  diy  shrill  delighi. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere. 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  die  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  dieie.    ^ 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud. 
As,  when  night  is  bare. 
From  one  kmely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  over- 
flow'd. 

What  diou  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  diee  ? 
From  rainbow  ckrads  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see. 
As  tarn  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  mewdy. 

like  a  poet  hidden 

In  die  light  of  thought. 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
"rill  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympadiy  widi  hopes  and  fmn  it  heeded  nob* 

Idke  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  pdtfce  tower, 

Soodiing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 

Widi  musio  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her 

bower: 

like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbebolden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  graa,  which  screen  itfinm- 
the  view : 

like  a  rose  embower'd 

In  its  own  green  leaves,  , 

By  warm  vrinds  deflower'd. 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Biikes  faint  widi  too  much  sweet  diese  heavj^winged 
diievea. 

Sound  of  vernal  snoweis 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awaken'd  flowers. 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  mmc  doth  surpass^ 
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Teach  lu,  ■prite  or  bird, 

What  tweet  thooghti  are  tfiioe : 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  Ibrdi  a  flood  of  raptora  so  divine 

Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
Match'd  with  thine  wonld  be  aU 
But  an  empty  vamit — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  soiM  hidden  waai. 

What  objects  are  Ae  ibuntaina 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  f 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  f 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignonnoe  of 
pain? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  Ibvest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep. 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortab  dream, 
Or  how  could  Ay  notes  flow  in  such  a  ciystal  itreamff 

We  look  before  and  after^ 

And  pine  for  what  is  not: 
Our  sincereet  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddeit 
thought 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  foar ; 
If  we  were  things  bom 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  dunild  oome  near. 


Better  than  all  measuea 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  then  scomer  of  tfie 


Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know. 
Such  harmonious  madness 

From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  hstoning  now. 


AN  EXHORTATION. 

Chameleons  feed  on  light  and  air; 

Poets'  food  is  love  and  ftme: 
If  IB  this  wide  world  of  care 

Poets  could  but  find  the  same 
With  as  litUe  toil  as  they. 

Would  they  ever  dMmge  dieir  hue 

As  the  light  chameleons  do^ 
Suiting  it  to  every  ray 
Twenty  times  a<^ay ' 


Poets  are  on  this  cold  earth. 

As  chameleons  might  be. 
Hidden  from  their  early  birth 

In  a  cave  beneath  the  sea. 
Where  light  is,  chameleons  change ; 

Where  love  is  not,  poets  do  : 

Fame  is  love  disguised— if  few 
Find  either,  never  think  it  strange 
That  poets  range. 

Yet  dare  not  stain  with  wealth  or  powet 

A  poet's  free  and  heavenly  mind  : 
If  bri^t  chameleons  should  devour 

Any  food  but  beams  and  wind, 
Tliey  would  grow  as  earthly  soon 

As  their  brother  lizards  are. 

Children  of  a  stmnier  star, 
Spirits  fltun  beyond  die  moon, 
O,  refuse  the  boon ! 


HYMN  TO  INTELLECTUAL  BEAUTY. 

The  awful  shadow  of  some  nnseen  Power 
Floats,  though  unseen,  among  us ;  visiting 
This  various  work!  with  as  inconstant  wing 
As  summer  winds  that  creep  from  flower  to  flowei 
like  moonbeams  that  behhid  some  piny  iw*mfHsit 
shower. 
It  visits  with  inconstant  glance 
Each  himuui  heart  and  oountenanoe ; 
like  hues  and  harmonies  of  evening. 

Like  clouds  in  starlight  widely  spread* 
like  memory  of  music  fled, 
like  aught  that  for  its  grace  may  be 
Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mysteiy. 

Spirit  of  Bbautt  !  that  dost  consecrate 

With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost  diine  npou 
Of  human  thought  or  form,  where  art  thou  gooe  t 

Why  dost  thou  pass  away  and  leave  oar  state. 

This  dim  vast  viede  of  tears,  vacant  and  desolate  f 
Ask  why  the  sunlight  not  for  ever 
Weaves  rainbows  o'er  yon  moontain  fiver, 

Why  aught  should  fiul  and  fode  that  once  is  shown , 
Why  fear  and  dream  and  death  and  biitb 
Cast  on  the  daylight  of  this  earth 
Soeh  gloom,  why  man  has  such  a  scope 

For  love  and  hate,  despondency  and  hope  I 

No  voice  from  some  sobhmer  world  hath  ever 
To  sage  or  poet  these  responses  given: 
Therefore  the  names  of  Demon,  Ghost,  and  Heavs^ 
Remain  the  records  of  their  vain  endeawir : 
Frail  spells,  whose  utter'd  chann  migfat  not  afail  is 
sever. 
From  all  we  hear  and  all  we  aee. 
Doubt,  chance,  and  mutability. 
Thy  light  alone,  like  mist  o'er  moontains  driveB» 
Or  music  by  the  night-wind  sent 
Through  strings  of  some  stiU  instramenl. 
Or  moonhght  on  a  midnight  stream. 
Gives  grace  and  truth  to  life's  unquiet  dream. 

Love,  Hope,  and  Self-esteem,  like  clouds,  depart 
And  come,  for  some  uncertain  nKMnenia  lent 
Man  were  immortal,  and  omnipotent, 

Dklst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  as  tfioa  ut, 
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Keep  whh  tfafgfentv  trtin  finnfllate  withm  hit  heart 

Thoa  ■wMeoger  ef  I jTiapethiee 

Tbet  vnui  and  wane  in  lovera*  ejret ; 
Tbxm,  that  to  human  thought  art  nouriahment, 

Liln  darknew  to  a  dying  flame ! 

Depart  not  as  thy  shadow  came ; 

Depart  not,  leat  the  grave  should  be. 
Like  life  and  fear,  a  dark  rsality. 

While  yet  a  hoy  I  sought  fer  ghosts,  and  sped 
Thnnij^  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave  and  rain, 
And  alBriight  wood,  with  fearful  steps  pursuinf 
Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead : 
I  caU*d  on  poasooous  names  with  which  our  youth  isfed : 

I  was  not  heard :  I  saw  them  not 

When  musing  deeply  on  the  lot 
Of  life,  at  that  sweet  time  when  winds  are  wooiqg 

AU  vital  things  that  wake  to  bring 

News  of  buds  and  bloaioming, 

Sudden,  thy  shadow  fell  on  me : 
1  ahriek'd,  and  clasp'd  my  hands  in  ecstasy ! 

[  vow'd  that  I  would  dedicate  my  poweis 

To  thee  and  thine :  have  t  not  kept  the  towT 
With  beating  heart  and  streaming  eyes,  even  now 
I  call  die  phantoms  of  a  thousand  houia 
Rach  fiom  his  voiceless  grave :  diey  haw  in  TisionM 
bowen 

Of  studious  seal  er  lore's  delight 

Outwatch'd  with  me  the  envious  night: 
niey  know  that  never  joy  illumed  my  brow, 

Unlink'd  with  hope  that  thou  wouldst  free 

TMi  WMid  ffom  its  dark  slavery, 

That  thou,  O  awful  Lovklinbbb, 
Wouldst  give  whate'er  Aese  words  cannot  ezprea. 

The  day  becomes  more  solemn  and  serene 
When  noon  is  past:  there  is  a  harmony 
In  autumn,  and  a  lustre  in  its  sky, 
Which  through  the  summer  is  not  heard  or  seen. 
As  if  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  been ! 

Thus  let  thy  power,  which  like  the  truth 

Of  nature  on  my  passive  youth 
Descended,  to  my  onward  life  supply 

Its  calm,  to  one  who  wonhips  thee, 
And  every  form  containing  thee, 

Whom,  SriEiT  feir,  thy  spells  did  bind 
To  fear  himself,  and  love  all  human-kind. 


MARIANNE'S  DREAM. 

A  TAiM  dream  came  to  a  Ladv  feir, 
And  said,  A  boon,  a  boon,  i  pray! 

I  know  the  secrets  of  the  air, 

And  things  lost  in  the  glare  of  day. 

Which  I  can  make  the  sleeping  see,  - 

If  they  will  put  their  trust  in  me. 

And  tfiou  Shalt  know  of  things  unknown 
If  thou  wilt  let  me  rest  between 

The  veiny  lids,  whose  fringe  is  thrown 
Over  thine  ejres  so  dark  and  sheen : 

And  half  in  hope,  and  half  in  fright. 

The  Lady  oksed  her  eyee  se  bright 
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At  first  all  deadly  shapes  were  driven 
Tumultuously  aorosi  her  deep. 

And  o'er  the  vast  cope  of  bending  Heaven 
All  ghastly  visaged  clouds  did  sweep ; 

And  the  Lady  ever  look'd  to  spy 

If  the  g61d  son  shone  Arfh  en  high. 

And  as  towards  the  east  she  tum'd, 
She  saw  alofk  in  the  morning  air, 

Which  now  with  hues  of  sunrise  bum'd, 
A  great  black  Anchor  rising  there ; 

And  wheiever  the  Lady  tum'd  her  eyes, 

It  hung  bevn'e  her  in  the  sides. 


The  sky  was  blue  ae  the  summer  sea. 
The  depths  were  cloudless  overhead. 

The  air  was  calm  as  it  could  be, 
Tliera  was  no  sight  or  sound  of  draadr 

But  that  Uack  Anchor  floating  still 

Over  the  piny  eastern  hill. 

Hm  Lady  grew  sick  with  a  weight  of  fyvt. 

To  see  that  Anchor  ever  han^g 
And  veil'd  her  eyes ;  she  then  did  hear 

The  sound  as  of  a  dim  low  clanging. 
And  look'd  abroad  if  riie  might  ki»w 
Was  it  aught  else,  or  but  the  flow 
Of  the  blood  in  her  own  veins,  to  and  fia 

There  was  a  mist  in  the  sunless  air, 

Which  shook  as  it  were  with  au  earthquake's 
idieck. 
But  the  very  weeds  that  blessom'd  tneve 

Were  moveless,  and  each  mighty  rock 
Stood  on  its  basis  siedfastly; 
The  Anchor  was  seen  no  more  oo  high. 

But  piled  around,  with  summits  hid 

In  lines  of  cloud  at  intervals, 
Steod  many  a  mountain  pyramid. 

Among  whose  everlasting  walk 
Two  mighty  cities  shone,  and  ever 
Through  the  red  mist  their  domes  <fid  quiver, 

On  two  dread  mountains,  fiom  whose  ciesl, 
Might  seem,  die  eagle,  for  her  bteoct, 

Would  ne'er  have  hung  her  diay  nest. 
Those  tower-encircled  cities  stood. 

A  vision  strange  such  towen  to  see. 

Sculptured  and  wrought  so  gorgeously. 

Where  human  art  could  never  be. 


And  columns  ftamed  of  marble  white. 
And  giant  fenes.  dome  over  dome 

Piled,  and  triumphant  gates,  all  bright 
With  workmanship,  which  could  not  come 

From  touch  of  mortal  instrument. 

Shot  o'er  the  vales,  or  lustre  lent 

From  its  own  shapes  magnificent 

But  still  the  Lady  heard  that  clang 

Filling  the  wide  air  fer  away; 
And  still  the  mist  whose  light  did  h^»y 

Among  the  mountains  shook  alway, 
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So  that  the  Lady'i  hewt  beat  tut, 

Al,  half  m  joy  and  half  aghait, 

On  those  high  domes  her  look  she  cast. 

Sudden,  fltun  out  that  city  sprung 
A  light  that  made  the  eaith  grow  red ; 

Two  flames  that  each  with  quivering  tongue 
Lick'd  its  high  domes,  and  overhead 

Among  those  mighty  towers  and  fiines 

Dropped  fire,  as  a  volcano  rains 

Its  sulphurous  ruin  on  the  plains. 

And  hark !  a  rush  as  if  the  deep 
Had  hunt  its  bounds ;  she  look'd  behind. 

And  saw  over  the  western  steep 
A  raging  flood  descend,  and  wind 

llirough  that  wide  vale ;  she  felt  no  ftar. 

But  said  within  herselC  'tis  clear 

These  tomen  are  Nature's  own,  and  she 

To  save  them  has  sent  forth  the  sea. 

And  now  those  raging  billows  came 

Where  that  fair  Lady  sate,  and  she 
Was  home  towards  the  showering  flame 
By  the  wild  waves  heap'd  tumultuoualy, 
And  on  a  little  plank,  the  flow 
Of  the  whirlpool  bore  her  to  and  fro. 

The  waves  were  fiercely  vomited 
From  every  tower  and  every  dome, 

And  dreary  light  did  widdy  shed 
O'er  that  vast  flood's  suspended  fiiam. 

Beneath  the  smoke  which  hung  its  night 

On  the  stain'd  cope  of  Heaven's  light 

The  plank  whereon  that  Lady  sate 

Wasdriven  through  the  chasms,  about  and  about, 
Between  the  peaks  so  desolate 

Of  the  drowning  mountain,  in  and  out, 
As  the  thistle-beard  on  a  whirlwind  sails — 
While  the  flood  was  filling  those  hollow  valec 

At  last  her  plank  an  eddy  crost» 

And  bore  her  to  the  city's  wall, 
Which  now  the  flood  had  reach'd  almost : 

It  might  the  stoutest  heart  appal 
To  hear  the  fire  roar  and  hiss 
Through  the  domes  of  those  mighty  palaces. 

The  eddy  whirl'd  her  round  and  round 
Before  a  gorgeous  gate,  which  stood 

Piercing  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  bound 
Its  aery  aroh  with  light  like  blood ; 

She  look'd  on  that  gate  of  marble  clear, 

With  wonder  that  extinguish'd  fear. 

For  it  was  fill'd  with  sculptures  rarest, 
Of  forms  most  beautiful  and  strange, 

like  nothing  human,  but  the  fairest 
Of  winged  shapes,  whose  legions  range 

Throughout  the  sleep  of  those  that  are, 

like  this  same  Lady,  good  and  fair. 

And  as  she  look'd,  still  lovelier  grew 

Those  marble  forms ; — the  sculptor  sure 
Was  a  strong  spirit,  and  the  hue 


Of  his  own  mind  did  there  eodare 
Afler  the  touch,  wbow  power  had  fanided 
Such  grace,  was  in  some  sad  change  ftded. 

She  kx>k'd,  the  flames  were  dim,  the  flood 
Grew  tranquil  as  a  woodland  river 

Winding  through  hills  in  solitude ; 

Those  marble  shapes  then  seem'd  lo  qmvet 

And  dieir  &ir  Kmbs  to  float  in  motioD, 

Like  weeds  imfi>lding  in  the  ocean. 


And  their  lips  moved ;  one  seem'd  to  i. 

When  suddenly  the  mountain  cnck^ 
And  through  the  chasm  the  flood  did  hnak 

With  an  earth-uplif)ing  cataract : 
The  statues  gave  a  joyous  scream. 
And  on  its  wings  the  pale  thin  dream 
Lifted  the  Lady  from  the  i 


The  dizzy  flight  of  that  phantom  pale 
Waked  the  &ir  Lady  from  her  sleeps 

And  she  arose,  while  from  the  veil 
Of  her  dark  eyes  the  dream  did  creeps 

And  she  walk'd  about  as  one  who  knew 

That  sleep  has  sights  as  clear  and  tnie 

As  any  waking  eyes  can  view. 
MarUm,  1817. 


MONT  BLANC. 

UNIi  WRITTXN  DI  THE  VALB  OF  OHAMOmiL 
L 

Thk  everlasting  universe  of  things 

Flows  through  the  mind,  and  rolls  its  rapid  wave*, 

Now  dark — now  glittering — now  reflecting  ^ocaft* 

Now  lending  splendor,  where  from  secret  aprii^ 

The  source  of  human  thought  its  tribute  beings 

Of  waters, — ^with  a  sound  but  half  its  own. 

Such  as  a  feeble  brook  will  od  assurod 

In  the  wild  woods,  among  the  mountains  koe. 

Where  water&lls  around  it  leap  for  ever. 

Where  woods  and  winds  oontezid,  and  a  vwt  river 

Over  its  rocks  ceaselessly  bursts  and  ravea. 

n. 

Thus  thou.  Ravine  of  Arve-^daric,  deep  Ravine— 
Thou  many-color'd,  many-voiced  vale. 
Over  whose  pines  and  crags  and  caverns  safl 
Fast  clouds,  shadows,  and  sunbeams :  awfhl  scenes 
Where  Power  in  likeness  of  the  Arve  comes  down 
From  the  ice-gulfs  that  gird  his  secret  throne. 
Bunting  through  these  dark  mountains,  like  the  tens 
Of  lightning  through  the  tempest;  thou  dost  lie. 
Thy  giant  brood  of  pines  around  thee  clinging. 
Children  of  elder  time,  in  whose  devotion 
The  chainless'winds  still  come  and  ever  came 
To  drink  their  odors,  and  their  mighty  swinging 
To  hear — an  old  and  solemn  harmony : 
Thine  earthly  rainbows  stretch'd  across  &e  i 
Of  the  ethereal  waterfall,  whose  veil 
Robes  some  unsculpturod  image ;  the  strange  i 
Which,  when  the  voices  of  the  deeeit  &il. 
Wraps  all  in  its  own  deep  eternity  j- 

Thy  caverns,  echoing  lo  the  Arve's  < 

A  loud  lone  sound,  no  other  sound  can  I 
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TVm  art  penraded  widi  dwt 

ThoQ  art  the  path  of  dial  onreitiDg  toond — 

Diziy  Ravine !  and  when  I  gaie  on  thee 

laeem  m  ina  trance  •ublkne  andftnnge 

To  mnae  on  my  own  leparate  phantai]r> 

My  own,  my  homan  mind,  which  paidTely 

Now  renden  and  receive!  fast  inflnendnge. 

Holding  an  unremitting  interchange 

With  the  clear  aniverM  of  things  aronnd ; 

One  legion  of  wild  thooghtt,  whose  waodeiing  wingi 

Now  float  above  thy  darknew,  and  now  real 

Where  diat  or  thou  art  no  unbidden  gueit, 

In  the  itill  cave  of  the  witch  Poety, 

Seeking  among  the  shadowi  that  pern  by, 

Ghoati  of  all  things  that  are,  tome  shade  of  thee, 

Some  phantom,  tome  &int  image ;  till  the  hnmtt 

From  which  they  fled  recalls  them,  thou  art  there ! 

m. 

Some  say  that  gleams  of  a  remoter  vforid 

Viait  the  soul  in  sleep,— that  death  is  slumber. 

And  that  its  shapes  the  busy  dioughts  outnumber 

Of  those  who  wake  and  live. — 1  look  on  high; 

Has  some  unknown  omnipotence  unfurl*d 

The  veil  of  life  and  death  7  or  do  I  lie 

In  dream,  and  does  the  mightier  world  of  sleep 

Spread  fiu  around  and  inaccessibly 

lis  circles  f  For  the  very  spirit  &Us, 

Driven  like  a  homeless  cloud  from  steep  to  steep 

That  vantshes  among  the  viewle«  gales! 

Far,  fitf  abov^,  piercing  the  infinite  sky, 

Blont  Blanc  appears^— still,  snowy,  and  serene*- 

IlB  antgect  nH>untains  their  unearthly  forms 

Pile  around  it,  ice  and  rock ;  broad  vales  between 

Of  fioxen  floods,  unfathomable  deeps. 

Blue  as  the  overhanging  heaven,  that  spread 

And  wind  among  the  accumulated  sleeps ; 

A  desert  peopled  by  the  storms  alone. 

Save  when  die  eagle  brings  some  hunter's  bone. 

And  the  wolf  tracks  her  there — how  hideously 

Its  shapes  are  heap'd  around !  rude,  bare,  and  hig^ 

Ghastly,  and  scarr'd,  and  riven. — Is  this  Uie  scene 

Where  the  old  Earthquake^emon  taught  her  young 

Ruin  ?   Were  these  their  toys  7  or  did  a  sea 

Of  fire  envetop  once  this  silent  snow  f 

None  can  reply — all  seems  eternal  now. 

The  wilderness  has  a  mysterious  tongue 

Which  teaches  awful  doubt,  or  faidi  so  mild. 

So  solemn,  so  serene,  that  man  may  be 

But  for  such  &ith  with  nature  reconciled : 

Thou  hast  a  voice,  great  Mountain,  to  repeal 

Laige  codes  of  fraud  and  woe ;  not  understood 

By  all,  but  which  the  wise,  and  great,  and  good 

Interpret,  or  make  felt,  or  deeply  feeL 


IV. 
Tlie  fields,  the  lakes,  the  forests,  and  the 
Ocean,  and  all  the  living  things  diat  dwell 
l^thin  the  dadal  earth ;  lightning,  and  rain. 
Earthquake,  and  fiery  flood,  and  hurricane. 
The  torpor  of  the  year  when  feeble  dreams 
Visit  the  hidden  buds,  or  dreamless  sleep 
Holds  every  future  leaf  and  flower,' — the  bound 
With  which  from  that  detested  trance  they  leap ; 
The  works  and  ways  of  man,  their  death  and  birdi, 
And  diat  of  him  and  all  that  his  may  be ; 


All  things  diat  move  and  breadie  with  toil  and  soond 

Are  bom  and  die,  revolve,  subside  and  swelL 

Power  dwells  apart  in  its  tranquillity. 

Remote,  serene,  and  inaccessible : 

And  tkis,  the  naked  countenance  of  earth. 

On  whidi  I  gaaor  even  these  primeval  mountains. 

Teach  the  adverting  mind.    The  gladera  creep, 

Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey,  fiom  their  fiur 

fountains. 
Slow  rolling  on ;  there,  many  a  precipice 
Frost  and  the  Sun  in  scorn  of  mortal  power 
Have  piled— dome,  pyramid,  and  pinnacle, 
A  dty  of  death,  distinct  with  many  a  tower 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 
Yet  not  a  city,  but  a  flood  of  ruin 
Is  there,  that  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky 
Rolls  its  perpetual  stream ;  vast  pines  are  strewing 
Its  destined  path,  or  in  the  mangled  soil 
Branchless  and  shattered  stand ;  the  rocks,drawn  dowB 
From  yon  remotest  waste,  have  overthrown 
Tike  limits  of  the  dead  and  living  world. 
Never  to  be  reclatm'd.    The  dwelling-phioe 
Of  insects,  beasts,  and  birds  becomes  its  spofl  ; 
Their  food  and  their  retreat  for  ever  gone. 
So  much  of  life  and  joy  is  lost    The  race 
Of  man  flies  far  in  dread ;  his  work  and  dwelling 
Vanish,  like  smoke  before  the  tempest's  stream. 
And  their  place  is  not  known.     Below,  vast  cavea 
Shine  in  the  rushing  torrents*  restless  gleam. 
Which,  fiom  those  secret  chasms  in  tumult  welling. 
Meet  in  the  vale,  and  one  mcyestic  River, 
The  breath  and  blood  of  distant  lands,  for  ever 
Rolls  its  loud  waters  to  the  ocean  waves. 
Breathes  its  8wif\  vapors  to  the  circling  air. 


Mont  BUnc  yet  gleams  on  high : — the  power  is  there. 
The  still  and  solemn  power  of  many  sights 
And  many  sounds,  and  much  of  life  and  death. 
In  the  calm  darkness  of  the  moonless  nights, 
In  the  lone  glare  of  day,  the  snows  descend 
Upon  that  Mountain ;  none  beholds  them  there. 
Nor  when  the  flakes  bum  in  the  sinking  sun, 
Orthe  star.beamsdart  through  them :— Winds  cootend 
Silently  there,  and  heap  the  snow  with  breath 
Rapid  and  strong,  but  dlenUy !   Its  home 
The  voiceless  lightning  in  these  solitudes 
Keeps  maocentfyt  end  like  vapor  broods 
Over  the  snow.    The  secret  strength  of  dungs 
Which  governs  thought,  and  to  the  infinite  dome 
Of  heaven  is  as  a  law,  inhabits  diee ! 
And  what  were  thou,  and  earth,  and  stara,  and  sea. 
If  to  the  human  mind's  imaginings 
Silence  and  solitude  were  vacancy  t 
SwrrsEALANDk  Jmne  23, 1816. 


ON  THE  MEDUSA  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINa, 

Uf  TBS  FLORKimif I  OALLIST. 

It  lieth,  gaiing  on  the  midnight  sky, 
Upoo  the  cloudy  mountain  peak  supine ; 

Below,  fitf  lands  are  seen  but  tremblingly  ; 
Its  horror  and  its  beauty  are  divine. 

Upoo  its  lips  and  eyelids  seems  to  he 

Lovelmesi  like  a  shadow,  from  whitA  sfaiiner 
467 
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The  agoniOT  of  anganh  and  of  dmA. 

Yet  it  it  leai  the  horfor  than  the  grace 
Which  tune  the  gttMr't  apirit  into  atone ; 

Whereon  the  hneamenii  of  that  dead  laoe 
Aie  gMven,  till  the  charaeten  be  grown 

Into  itaelf,  and  thought  no  more  can  tiace ; 
Tia  the  melodiotu  hue  of  beauty  thrown 

Athwart  the  daikuef  and  the  glare  of  pain. 

Which  hnmaniB*  and  hiMio^se  the  etraid. 

And  from  ill  head  as  ftom  one  body  grow. 
At  [  ]  gratt  out  of  a  watery  rock. 

Hairt  which  are  vipers,  and  they  cnri  and  flow. 
And  their  long  tanglet  in  each  other  lock. 

And  with  unending  involutiona  thow 
Tlieir  mailed  radiance,  at  it  were  to  mock 

The  torture  and  the  death  within,  and  taw 

Hm  tolid  air  widi  many  a  ragged  jaw. 

And  fiom  a  ttone  betide,  a  poitonout  eft 
Peept  idly  into  thete  Gorgonian  eyet; 

Whiltt  in  the  air  a  ghattly  bat,  bereft 
Of  tente,  hat  flitted  with  a  mad  turprite 

Out  of  the  cave  tfait  hideout  light  had  cleft. 
And  he  comet  battening  like  a  moth  that  hiea 

After  a  taper ;  and  the  midnight  tky 

Fkret,  a  light  more  dread  than  obtcurity. 

Tm  the  tempettuout  lovelineas  of  terror ; 

For  from  the  terpentt  gleamt  a  brazen  glare 
Kindled  by  that  inextricable  error. 

Which  makea  a  thrilling  vapor  of  the  air 
Become  a  [  ]  and  ever-thifting  mirror 

Of  all  the  beauty  and  the  terror  there— 
A  wonian*t  countenance,  with  terpent  locki, 
Gaang  in  death  on  heaven  from  thote  wet  locki. 

Florence  1819. 


SONG. 


Rarxlt,  rarely,  comett  thou. 

Spirit  of  Delight .' 
Wherefore  hatt  thou  left  me  now 

Many  a  day  and  night  ? 
Mm^  a  weary  night  and  day 
Tit  tinoe  thou  art  fled  away. 

How  thall  ever  one  like  ne 

Win  thee  baek  againt 
With  the  joyoot  and  the  free 

lliou  will  acoff  at  pain. 
Spirit  falte!  thou  hatt  fbigoC 
All  but  thoee  who  need  thee  not 

At  a  liiard  wifli  the  thade 

Of  a  trembling  leaf. 
Thou  with  torrow  art  ditmay'd ; 

Even  the  tight  of  grief 
Reproach  thee,  that  thou  art  not  neir. 
And  reproach  thou  wilt  not  hear. 

Let  me  aet  ttiy  momnftil  ditty 

T6  a  meny  meature, 
Hioa  wilt  never  come  ibr  pity, 

Thou  wilt  come  ibr  pleatuie : 


Pity  dien  wil  cut  awvy 

Thete  orael  wingi,  and  Hkmi  m^mmf. 

I  love  all  that  thou  knrttl, 

Spirit  of  Delight! 
Tlie  fieth  Eardi  in  new  loaivea  dnal, 

Aad  the  ttany  night. 
Autumn  evening,  and  the  mom 
When  the  goldeii  mitta  are  bom. 


I  loveanow,  and  all  the  forma 

Of  thendiantfiott; 
I  love  wavet^  and  windt,  and 

Every  thmg  almott 
Which  it  Natfore't,  and  may  be 
Untainted  by  maii*t  miteiy. 


I  love  tranquil  tolitude. 

And  tuch  todety 
At  it  quiet,  wite  and  good. 

Between  thee  and  me 
Whatdiflerencef  but  flion  doat  pi 
The  thingv  I  teek,  not  k>ve  them  1 


I  love  Ixyve  -thongh  he  hot  \ 

And  like  fight  can  flee, 
Bot  •be've  all  other  thinga, 

Spirit,  I  love  diee— 
Thou  art  k>ve  and  life !  O  < 
Make  onoe  move  my  heart  diy  heme. 


TO  CONSTANTIA, 
BINQING. 

Thus  to  be  lott,  and  thut  to  tink  and  die, 

Perchance  were  death  indeed  .* — Coortantia,  tun.' 

In  thy  dark  eyet  a  power  like  light  doih  lie, 
Even  though  the  toundt  which  were  thy  Toica, 
Which  bum 

Between  thy  lipt,  are  laid  to  deep ; 
Within  diy  breath,  and  on  thy  hair,  like  odor  it  it 

And  fiom  thy  touch  like  fire  doth  leap. 

Even  while  I  write,  my  burning  cheekt  are  wrt— 
Alat,  that  the  torn  heart  can  bleed,  but  iwt  faget.' 

A  braathlett  awe,  like  die  twift  change 
Unteen,  but  felt  in  youdiftil  tlnmbert, 

Wild,  tweet,  but  nncommunicably  ttrange. 
Thou  breathest  now  in  faat  atcending  nombtn. 

The  cope  of  heaven  teemt  rent  and  cloves 
By  the  enchantment  of  thy  ttrain. 

And  on  my  shoalders  wingt  are  woven. 
To  follow  itt  tublime  career. 

Beyond  the  mighty  moont  that  wane 

Upon  the  verge  of  nature't  utmott  tphere, 
Till  the  world's  shadowy  walk  art  past  and  dB 
appear. 

Her  voice  it  hovering  o*er  my  tonl— it  lingen, 

O'erdiadowing  it  with  soft  and  lulling  wingi; 
The  Mood  and  life  within  thote  tnowy  fingen 

Teach  witchcraft  to  the  iuttrumental  ttripgi. 
My  bnin  it  wild,  my  breath  comet  quick — 

The  blood  is  littening  in  my  frame. 
And  thronging  shadows,  fint  and  thick. 

Fall  on  my  overflowing  e3re8; 
My  heart  it  quivering  Uke  a  flame ; 
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As  morning  dew,  thst  in  the  sunbeam  dies, 
I  am  diBoWed  in  ^ese  consuming  ecstasies. 

I  have  no  life,  Constantia,  now,  but  thee, 

Whilst,  like  the  world-surrounding  air,  thy  song 
Flows  on,  and  fills  all  things  with  melody.— 

Now  is  thy  voice  a  tempest  swift  and  stroQg» 
On  which,  like  one  in  trance  upborne. 

Secure  o'er  rocks  and  waves  I  sweep, 
Rigoicing  like  a  cloud  of  mom. 

Now  'tis  the  breath  of  summer  night, 
Which,  when  the  starry  wnten  sleep. 

Round  weatem  isles,  with  incensO'bkNHmis  bri^t,| 
lingnriiig,  suspends  my  soid  in  its  voluptuous  flight 


TB£  FUGITIVES. 

I. 
The  waters  are  flaHbing, 
The  white  hail  is  dashing. 
The  lightnings  are  glancing. 
The  hoai^epray  is  dancing— 
Away! 

Hie  whirlwind  is  rolling. 
The  thunder  js  tolling. 
The  forest  is  swinging. 
The  minster-bells  rin^ng— 
Come  away ! 

The  Earth  is  like  Ocean, 
Wreck««trewn  and  in  motion : 
Bird,  beast,  man  and  worm 
Have  crept  out  of  the  slormr— 
Come  away ! 

IL 
"Our  boat  has  one  sail. 
And  the  helmsman  is  pale ; — 
A  bold  pikyt  I  upw, 
Who  should  follow  us  now,"-^ 
Shouted  He— 

And  she  cried :  **  Ply  the  oar ! 
Pm  off  gaily  from  shora  !**— 
As  she  spoke,  bolts  of  death 
Bliz'd  with  hsil  speck'd  their  path 
O'er  the  sea. 

And  from  isle,  tower  and  rook* 
The  blue  beacon  cloud  broke. 
And  though  dumb  in  the  Usst, 
The  red  cannon  flash'd  fost 
From  the  lee. 

ra. 

"  And  fear'st  thou,  and  fear'st  thoal 
And  see'st  thou,  and  hear'st  thonf 
And  drive  we  not  free 
O'er  the  terrible  sea, 
I  and  thou?" 

One  l)oat-cloak  did  cover 
The  loved  and  the  lover— 
Their  blood  beats  one  measure 
They  murmur  proud  pleesdre 
Soft  and  low : — 


While  around  the  lash'd  Ocean, 
like  mountains  in  motion. 
Is  withdrawn  and  uplifted. 
Sunk,  shatter*d  and  shifted. 
To  and  fit). 

IV. 
In  the  court  of  the  fortress. 
Beside  the  pale  portress, 
like  a  blood-hound  well  beaten. 
The  bridegroom  stands,  eaten 
By  shame ; 

On  the  topmost  watch-turret. 
As  a  death-boding  spirit. 
Stands  the  gray  tyrant -&ther. 
To  his  voice  the  mad  weather 
Seems  tame; 

And  with  curses  as  wild 
As  ere  clung  to  child. 
He  devotes  to  the  blast 
The  best,  bveliest,  and  UmI 
Of  his  name! 


A  LAMENT. 

Swiri'JUi  &r  than  summer's  flight. 
Swifter  fitf  than  youth's  delight. 
Swifter  far  than  happy  night. 

Art  thou  come  and  gone : 
As  the  earth  when  leaves  are  dead. 
As  the  night  when  sleep  ii  sped. 
As  the  heart  when  joy  is  fled, 

I  am  left  lone,  alone. 

The  swallow  Summer  comes  again. 
The  owlet  Night  resumes  her  reign. 
But  the  wild  swan  Youth  is  fiun 

To  fly  with  thee,  ftdse  as  thou. 
My  heart  each  day  desires  the  morrow, 
Sleep  itself  is  tum'd  to  sorrow, 
Vaii^  would  my  winter  borrow 

Sunny  leaves  from  any  bough. 

Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed, 
Roses  for  a  matron's  head 
"^lets  for  a  makien  dead, 

Ptosies  let  my  flowers  be: 
On  the  living  grave  I  bear. 
Scatter  them  without  a  tear. 
Let  no  fiiend,  however  dear, 

Waste  one  hope,  one  fear,  for  ae. 


THE  PINE  FOREST  OF  THE  OA80INE, 
WBAR  F18A. 

DiAftnrr,  best  and  brightest. 

Come  away, 
To  the  woods  and  to  the  fields! 
Dearer  than  this  fiiirest  day, 
Which  Hke  thee  to  those  in  sorrow. 
Comes  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 
To  the  rough  year  just  awake 
In  its  cradle  in  the  brake. 

A69  , 
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The  eldent  of  the  hotin  of  epring, 
Into  the  winter  wandering. 
Looks  upon  the  leaflets  wood ; 
And  the  banks  all  bare  and  rude 
Foond  it  seems  this  halcyon  mom* 
In  February's  bosom  bom. 
Bending  from  Heaven,  in  azure  mirth, 
Kiss'd  the  cold  forehead  of  the  eardi. 
And  smiled  upon  the  silent  sea. 
And  bade  the  frozen  streams  be  free ; 
And  waked  to  music  all  the  fountains, 
And  breathed  upon  the  rigid  mountains, 
And  made  the  wintry  world  appear 
Like  one  on  whom  thou  smilest,  dear. 

Radiant  Sister  of  the  Day, 
Awake!  arise!  and  come  away! 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  plaim^ 
To  the  pools  where  winter  rains 
Image  all  the  roof  of  leaves; 
Where  the  Pine  its  garland  weaves. 
Sapless,  gray,  and  ivy  dun. 
Round  stones  that  never  kiss  the  sun ; 
To  the  sand-htUs  of  the  sea. 
Where  the  earliest  videts  be. 

Now  the  last  day  of  many  days. 
All  beautiful  and  bright  as  thou. 
The  loveliest  and  the  last,  is  dead. 
Rise  Memory,  and  write  its  praise. 
And  do  thy  wonted  vrork,  and  trace 
The  epitaph  of  glory  fled : 
For  the  Earth  hath  changed  its  fiice, 
A  frown  is  on  the  Heaven's  brow. 

We  wander'd  to  the  Pine  Forest 
That  skirts  the  Ocean's  foam. 

The  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest, 
The  tempest  in  its  home. 

The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep^ 
The  clouds  were  gone  to  play. 

And  on  the  woods,  and  on  the  deep. 
The  smile  of  Heaven  lay. 

It  seem'd  as  if  the  day  were  one 

Sent  from  beyond  Uie  skies. 
Which  shed  to  earth  above  the  son 

A  light  of  Paradise. 

We  paused  amid  the  Pines  that  stood 

The  giants  of  the  waste. 
Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rode. 

With  stems  like  serpents  mterlaced. 

How  calm  it  was ! — the  silence  there 
By  such  a  chain  was  bound. 

That  even  the  busy  woodpecker 
Made  stiller  by  her  sound 

Hie  inviolable  quietneas ; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew, 
Widi  its  soft  motion  made  not  lea 

Hie  calm  that  round  us  grew. 


It  seem'd  that  from  the  remotest  seat 
Of  the  white  mountain's  waste. 

To  the  bright  flower  beneath  our  feet, 
A  magic  circle  traced ; — 

A  spirit  interfused  around, 

A  thinking  silent  life. 
To  momentary  peace  it  bound 

Our  mortal  Nature's  strife. — 

For  still  it  seem'd  the  centre  of 

The  magic  circle  there. 
Was  one  whose  being  fill'd  with  Unre 

The  breathless  atmosphere. 

Wera  not  the  crocuses  that  grew 

Under  that  ilex-tree. 
As  beautiful  in  scent  and  hoe 

As  ever  fed  the  bee  ? 

We  stood  beside  the  pools  that  he 

Under  the  forest  bough, 
And  each  seem'd  like  a  sky 

GulTd  in  a  vrorld  below ; — 

A  purple  firmament  of  light. 
Which  in  the  dark  earth  lay. 

More  boundless  than  the  depdi  of  night, 
And  clearer  than  the  day — 

In  which  the  massy  forests  grew. 

As  in  the  upper  air, 
More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hue 

Than  any  waving  there. 

Like  one  beloved,  the  scene  had  lent 

To  the  dark  water's  breast 
Its  every  leaf  and  lineament. 

With  that  clear  truth  ezpress'd. 

Hiere  lay  &r  glades  and  neighboring  lawn 
And,  through  the  darii-green  crowd. 

The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  dawn 
Under  a  speckled  cloud. 

Sweet  views,  which  m  our  vforid  above 

Can  never  well  be  seen. 
Were  imaged  by  the  water^s  k>ve 

Of  that  fair  forest  green. 

And  an  was  interfused  beneath 

Within  an  Elysium  air. 
An  atmosphere  without  a  breath. 

A  silence  sleeping  there. 

Until  a  wandering  wind  crept  by, 
Like  an  unwelcome  thought. 

Which  from  my  mind's  too  &ithful  eye 
Blots  thy  bright  image  out 

For  thou  art  good  and  dear  and  kind, 

The  fiirest  ever  green. 
But  less  of  peace  in  S— - — '9  mmd. 
Than  calm  in  waters  aeeo. 
Mnnry  S,  1828. 
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TO  NIGHT. 

SwiFTLT  walk  over  die  wMtom  wsve, 

Spirit  of  Night ! 
Oot  of  the  miity  eaBtem  cave. 
Where,  aO  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 
Tlioa  woveat  dreama  of  jojr  and  fear, 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear^^ 

Swift  be  thy  flight! 

Wrap  tfiy  form  in  a  mantle  gray, 

Star-m  wrought! 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyea  of  day 
Kifli  her  until  the  be  wearied  out, 
Tbok  wander  o'er  city,  and  aea,  ajid  land, 
Toudung  all  with  thine  opiate  wand — 

Come,  kjogaoug^t! 

When  I  aroae  and  nw  die  dawn, 

I  tigh'd  for  thee ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  wai  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  Ihe  weary  Day  tum'd  to  his  rort, 
lingering  like  an  unloved  gueat, 

I  aigh'd  for  thee. 

Jhj  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldatthonme? 
Tliy  fweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 

Murmur'd  Uke  a  noontide  bee, 
Shan  I  neatle  near  thy  udef 
Wouldat  thou  meY — And  I  replied, 

No^  not  thee! 

Dmfk  win  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

SooD,  too  soon— 
Sleep  wiU  come  when  ihou  art  fled ; 
Of  neither  would  I  aak  the  boon 
I  adL  of  thee,  beloved  Night-- 
Swift  be  diine  approaching  fli^ 

Come  wooHf  iOCHi! 


EVENING, 
poim  A  MAEi;  nil. 

Ite  ion  if  let :  die  swaUowa  are  asleep ; 

Hie  bats  are  flitting  feat  in  the  gray  air; 
Hie  alow  ftoft  toads  out  of  damp  oomeia  creeps 

And  evening's  breath,  wandering  here  and  there 
Orer  the  quivering  sur&ce  of  the  stream, 
Wakea  not  one  ri^e  from  its  silent  dream* 

Hiere  is  no  dew  on  the  dry  grass  to^iight. 
Nor  damp  within  the  shadow  of  the  trees; 

Hie  wind  is  intermitting,  dry,  and  light; 
And  in  the  inconstant  motion  of  ^e  breeie 

The  dust  and  straws  are  driven  up  and  down. 

And  whirVd  about  the  pavement  of  the  town. 

Widiin  the  snrfiioe  of  the  fleeting  river 
The  wrinkled  image  of  the  city  lay. 

Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 
It  trembles,  but  it  never  fiides  away ; 

Gotothe[  ] 

Too,  beinf  changed,  wiU  find  it  dien  aa  now. 


Hie  duMd  in  which  the  sun  has  sunk  is  shut 
By  darkest  barriers  of  enormous  cloud. 

like  mountain  over  mountain  huddled — but 
Growing  and  moving  upwards  in  a  crowd, 

And  over  it  a  space  of  watery  blue. 

Which  the  keen  evening'Star  is  shining  through. 


ARETHUSA. 

Akbthusa  arose 

From  her  couch  of  snows 
In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains^ — 

From  cbud  and  from  crag, 

With  many  a  jag. 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 

She  leapt  down  the  rocks. 

With  her  rainbow  locks 
Streaming  among  the  streams; — 

Her  steps  paved  with  green 

The  downward  ravine 
Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams: 

And  gliding  and  springing. 

She  went,  ever  singing, 
In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep ; 

The  Earth  seem'd  to  love  her. 

And  Heaven  smiled  above  her. 
As  ahe  lingered  towards  the  deep 

Then  Alpheus  bold. 

On  his  glacier  cold. 
With  his  trident  the  mountains  strook ; 

And  open'd  a  chasm 

In  the  rocks  ^with  the  spasm 
An  Eiymanthus  shook. 

Ajid  the  black  south  wind 

It  oonceal'd  behind 
The  urns  of  the  silent  snow. 

And  earthquake  and  thunder 

Did  rend  in  sunder 
Hie  ban  of  the  springs  below . 

The  beard  and  the  hair 

Of  the  river  God  were 
Seen  through  the  torrent's  sweep, 

As  he  followed  the  light 

Of  the  fleet  nymph's  flight 
To  the  brink  of  the  Dorian  deep. 

**  Oh,  save  me !  Oh,  guide  me! 

And  bid  the  deep  hide  me, 
For  be  grasps  me  now  by  die  hair!" 

The  loud  Ocean  heard. 

To  its  blue  depdi  stirr'd. 
And  divided  at  her  prayer; 

And  under  the  water 

Hie  Earth's  white  daughter 
Fled  like  a  sunny  beam ; 

Behind  her  descended, 

Her  billows  unblended 
With  the  brackish  Dorian  stream : 

like  a  gloomy  stain 

On  the  emerald  main, 
Alpheus  rush'd  behind. — 

As  an  eaj^e  pursuing 

A  dove  to  its  ruin, 
Dewn  die  streams  of  the  ckrady  wind. 
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UndOT  die  boweiB 
Where  the  Ocean  Powen 

Sit  on  their  pearled  thronea, 
Through  the  coral  vvooda 
Of  the  weltering  floods, 

Over  heapa  of  unvalued  atonea: 
Through  the  dim  beama 
Which  amid  the  streami 

Weave  a  net-work  of  color'd  light; 
And  under  the  cavea, 
Where  the  ihadowy  wavea 

Are  aa  green  as  the  ibreat's  night  ^- 
Outapeeding  the  shark. 
And  the  swoid-fiafa  dark. 

Under  die  ocean  ibam, 

And  up  through  the  rifti 
Of  die  mountain  clifta, 

They  pass'd  to  dieir  Dorian  home. 

And  now  from  their  firantaina 
In  EInna's  mountaina, 

Down  one  vale  where  the  morning 
Like  frienda  once  parted 
Grown  single-hearted. 

They  ply  their  watery  tattka. 
At  simrise  they  leap 
From  their  cnidles  steep 

In  the  cave  of  the  shelving  hiU ; 
At  noontide  they  flow 
Through  the  woods  below. 

And  the  meadows  of  Asphodel ; 
And  at  night  they  aleep 
In  the  rocking  deep 

Beneath  the  Or^gian  sbiMe  ^-- 
Like  spirits  that  lie 
In  the  axureaky 

When  they  love  but  live  no 
Pirn,  1820. 


THE  QUEOTION. 

I  driam'd  that,  as  I  wander'd  by  die  WBy« 
Bare  winter  suddenly  was  changed  to  apring, 

And  gende  odon  led  my  steps  astray, 
Miz'd  with  a  aound  of  waters  murmuring 

Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  vdiich  lay 
Under  a  oopae,  and  hardly  dared  to  fling 

Ita  green  arma  round  t^e  boaom  of  the  atream. 

Bat  kisa'd  it  and  then  fled,  as  diou  migfateaiin  dieam. 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers  and  violet^ 

Daiaies,  those  pearl'd  Arcturi  of  the  eardi. 
The  oonateUated  flower  that  never  seta ; 

Faint  oxlipa ;  tender  blue-bells,  at  whoae  biidi 
The  aod  acaroe  heaved ;  and  that  lall  flower  that  weti 
Its  mother's  ftce  with  heaven-coUected  teara. 
When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voice,  it  haua. 

And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine. 
Green  cow-bind  and  the  moonlij^tKxiknr'd  Blay, 

And  cherry  blossoms,  and  white  cupa,  whoae  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drained  not  by  the  day ; 

And  wild  roaea,  and  ivy  serpentine. 
With  ita  dark  buds  and  leaves,  wandering  aatray; 

And  flowers  axore,  black,  and  atraak'd  widi  gold. 

Fairer  thn  any  wakan'4  eyea  behold. 


And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge 
There  grew  broad  fla§4owe«^  purple  pfankt  widi 
white. 

And  atarry  aver  buda  amcag  die  aedge. 
And  floating  water-lilies^  broad  and  bright. 

Which  lit  die  oak,  that  overhung  tke  hed^e 

With  aoonlight  beama  of  ilMir  own  wHsayr  fight; 

And  bulrushes^  aod  ntda  of  such  deep  fresa 

As  soothed  ihm  deluded  eye  with  aobti  riieea. 

Metbought  that  of  theae  vtnonaiy  flowen 
I  made  a  noaegay,  bound  in  auch  a  wsjr 

Tliat  the  aame  hues,  which  in  their  natural  bowcn 
Were  minted  or  oppoaed,  the  like  aimy 

Kept  theae  impriaon'd  ofaiklfen  <s£  the  Hoan 
Withm  my  hand^-and  then,  elale  and  ^f; 

I  haaten'd  to  the  apot  whence  I  had  cohmw 

Tliat  I  might  diere  pteaent  it!— Oh!  to  whom! 


LINES  TO  AN  INDIAN  AOt 

I  iuusE  ten  dieaiBa  of  thea 
In  the  fiat  sweet  sleep  of  night. 
When  die  vrinds  are  bieathing  low. 
And  the  stars  are  shining  bright : 
I  ariaa  fiom  dreans  of  thee. 
And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Haa  led  me— who  knows  how  ? 
To  thy  chamber  window,  aweet! 

The  wandering  aiia  they  fiiint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  streanv-- 
The  champak  odors  fiiil 
Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream  i^ 
The  nightingale's  complaint. 
It  dies  upon  her  heart. 
As  I  must  on  thine, 
Bebved  at  thou  art! 

0  lift  me  from  the  grass! 

1  die,  I  faint,  I  fail! 

Let  diy  love  in  kisaow  rain 
On  my  lipa  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  vidiite,  alas ! 
My  heart  beats  loud  and  ftst. 
Oh !  press  it  ckee  to  thine  agam. 
Where  it  will  break  at  last. 


CTANZAS 


WETTTKN  IN  DEJKCTIOlf,  NKAR  If AFLB. 

The  son  la  warm,  the  sky  is  dear. 
The  wavea  are  dancing  flnt  and  bright. 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountams  wear 
The  purple  moon's  transparent  lig^t 

Around  its  unexpended  bods ; 
like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight. 

The  winds,  die  birds,  the  ocean-floods. 
The  city's  voice  itself  is  soft,  like  Selitoda^ 


I  see  the  deep'a  untrampled  floor 
With  graen  aod  purple  sea-weeda  i 

I  see  the  wavea  upon  the  ahore, 
iik«  light  dissolved  in  I 
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I  nt  upon  the  sandi  alone,   • 

The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
b  flashing  roand  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, 
How  sweet!  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion. 

Alas !  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  aioond. 
Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 

The  sage  in  meditation  found, 
And  walked  with  inward  glory  crown'd — 

Nor  &me,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 

Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure : 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another 


Tet  now  despair  itself  is  mild. 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are ; 
I  oouhl  lie  down  lilce  a  tired  child, 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear. 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me. 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold, 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 
Which  my  kist  heart,  too  soon  grown  old, 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan ; 
They  might  lament — lor  I  am  one 

IVhom  men  love  not^-— and  yet  regret. 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  son 

Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  se^ 
Win  linger,  though  eigoy'd,  like  joy  in  nmamf  yet 
r,  1818. 


AUTUMN: 


Thi  wum  sun  is  friKng,  the  Ueak  wind  is  wailing, 
The  bare  boughsare  sighing,  the  pale  ffeweis  are  dying, 

Aad  the  year 
On  the  ewdi  her  death-bed,  in  a  shroud  of  leaTse  dead. 
Is  lying. 

Cone,  months,  come  away, 

From  November  to  May, 

In  jroor  saddest  array ; 

FoUow  the  bier 

Of  the  dead  cold  year. 
And  Hke  dim  shadows  watch  by  her  sepuldire. 

The  chill  rain  is  fiilling.  the  nipt  worm  is  crawling; 
TUm  rivets  are  swelling,  the  thunder  is  knelling 

For  the  year ; 
ThfB  blithe  swallows  are  down,  and  the  liaidi  oMfa 
gone 
To  his  dwelling ; 
Come,  months,  come  away ; 
Put  on  white,  black,  and  gray, 
Let  your  light  sisten  play^ 
Te,  follow  the  bier 
Of  the  dead  cold  year. 
And  loake  her  grave  green  widi  tear  on  tear. 
3K 


HYMN  OF  AFOLIXX    , 

Thx  sleepless  Hours  who  watch  me  as  Ilie, 
Curtain*d  with  star-inwoven  tapestries. 

From  the  broad  moonlight  of  the  sky. 
Fanning  the  busy  dreams  from  my  dim  eyes, — 

Waken  me  when  their  Mother,  the  gray  Dawn, 

Tells  them  that  dreams  and  that  the  moon  is  gone. 

Then  I  ariae,  and  climbing  Heaven's  Uue  dome, 
I  walk  over  the  mountains  and  the  waves. 

Leaving  my  robe  upon  the  ocean  foam ; 
My  footsteps  pave  the  clouds  with  fire ;  the  caves 

Are  fill*d  with  my  bright  presence,  and  the  air 

Leaves  the  green  earth  to  ray  embraces  bare. 

The  sunbeams  are  my  shafb,  with  which  I  kill 
Deceit,  that  loves  the  night  and  feai*  the  day ; 

All  men  who  do  or  even  imagine  ill 
Fly  me,  and  fiom  the  glory  of  my  ray 

Good  minds  and  open  actions  take  new  might. 

Until  diminish'd  by  the  reign  of  night 

I  feed  the  clouds,  the  rainbows  and  the  flowers. 
With  their  ethereal  colors;  the  Moon's  globe 

And  the  pure  stan  in  their  eternal  bowers 
Are  cinctured  with  my  power  as  with  a  robe ; 

Whatever  lamps  on  Earth  or  Heaven  may  shine 

Are  portions  of  one  power,  which  is  mine. 

I  stand  at  noon  upon  the  peak  of  Heaven, 
Then  with  unwilling  steps  I  wander  down 

Into  the  clouds  of  the  AtUintic  even ; 

For  grief  that  I  depart  they  weep  and  frown : 

What  look  is  more  delightful  than  the  smile 

With  which  I  soothe  them  fiom  the  western  isle  t 

I  am  the  eye  with  which  the  Univeise 
Beholds  itself  and  knows  itself  divine ; 

All  harmony  of  instrument  or  verse. 
All  prophecy,  all  medicine  are  mine. 

All  light  of  art  or  nature ; — to  my  song 

Victory  and  praise  in  their  own  tight  belong. 


HYMN  OF  PAN. 

FmoM  the  forests  and  highlands 

We  come,  we  come; 
From  the  river-girt  islands. 

Where  loud  waves  are  dumb 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings* 
The  wind  in  the  reeds  and  the  ruohes. 

The  bees  on  the  bells  of  thyme. 
The  buds  on  the  myrtle  budies. 
The  dcale  above  in  the  lime. 
And  the  lizards  below  in  the  grass, 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolus*  wm^ 
listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 

liquid  Peneos  was  ftowing. 
And  all  dark  Tempe  lay 

In  Pelion's  shadow,  outgrowing 
Tlie  hgfat  of  the  <^ring  day. 


*  This  and  the  fbrmerpotm  were  written  at  the  requesC 
of  a  llriead,  to  be  inssrted  in  a  drana  on  the  soltfect  of 
mdas.   ApoUo  and  Pan  eontendsd  hefbrs  Tknolus  for  the 
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Speeded  by  my  sweet  piiungi, 
The  Sileni,  and  SylTans,  and  Fauns, 

And  the  Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  waves, 
To  the  edge  of  the  moist  river-lawns. 
And  the  brink  of  the  dewy  caves, 
And  all  that  did  then  attend  and  follow, 
Were  silent  with  love,  as  you  now,  ApoUo, 
With  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

I  MDg  of  the  dancing  stan, 

I  sang  of  the  dedal  Earth, 
And  of  Heaven    and  the  giant  wan. 
And  Love,  and  Death,  and  Births— 
And  then  I  changed  my  pipingsr- 
Singing  how  down  the  vale  of  Mcoialus 

I  pursued  a  maiden  and  clasped  a  reed : 
Gods  and  men,  we  are  ail  deluded  thus! 

It  breaks  in  our  bosom,  and  then  we  bleed: 
All  wept,  as  I  think  both  ye  now  would. 
If  envy  or  age  had  not  frozen  your  blood. 
At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipings. 


THE  BOAT 

ON  THE  SEROmO. 

OuE  boat  is  asleep  in  Serchio's  stream. 
Its  sails  are  folded  like  thoughts  in  a  dream, 
The  helm  sways  idly,  hither  and  thither; 
Dominic,  the  boatman,  has  brought  the  mast, 
And  the  oars  and  the  sails ;  but  'tis  sleeping  ftst, 
Like  a  beast,  unconscious  of  its  tether. 

The  Stan  burnt  out  in  the  pale  blue  air, 

And  the  thin  white  moon  lay  withering  there ; 

To  tower,  and  cavern,  and  nil  and  tree. 

The  owl  and  the  bat  fled  drowsily. 

Day  had  kindled  the  dewy  woods. 

And  the  rocks  above  and  the  stream  bebw, 

And  the  vapors  in  their  mnltitodea. 

And  the  Apennine  shroud  of  summer  snow, 

And  clothed  with  light  of  aery  gold 

The  mists  in  their  eastern  caves  uproll'd. 

Day  had  awalten'd  all  things  that  be. 
The  lark  and  the  thrush  and  the  swallow  free, 
And  the  milkmaid's  song  and  the  mower's  scythe, 
And  the  matin-bell  and  the  mountain  bee :     . 
Fire-flies  were  quench'd  on  the  dewy  com. 
Glow-worms  went  out  on  the  river's  brim, 
like  lamps  which  a  student  forgets  to  trim: 
The  beetle  forgot  to  wind  his  horn, 
The  crickets  were  still  in  the  meadow  and  hill : 
Like  a  flock  of  rooks  at  a  former's  gun. 
Night's  dreams  and  terrors,  every  one, 
Fled  from  the  brains  which  are  their  prey. 
From  the  lamp's  death  to  tiie  morning  ray. 

An  rose  to  do  the  tadc  He  set  to  each. 
Who  shaped  us  to  his  ends  and  not  our  own; 
The  millkia  rose  to  learn,  and  one  to  teach 
What  none  yet  ever  knew  or  can  be  known; 

And  many  rose 
Whose  woo  WM  such  that  fear  became  desiro  h— 
Melchior  and  Lionel  were  not  among  those; 


They  from  the  throng  of  men  had  stepp'd  aside. 
And  made  their  home  under  the  green  hill  ade 
It  was  that  hill,  whose  intervening  brow 
Screens  Lucca  from  the  Pisan's  envious  e]^. 
Which  the  circumfluous  plain  waving  below. 
Like  a  wide  lake  of  green  fertility. 
With  streams  and  flelds  and  marshee  bare. 
Divides  from  the  for  Apennines — ^which  lie 
Islanded  in  tiie  immeasurable  air. 

**  What  think  you,  as  she  lies  in  her  green  cove 

Our  little  sleeping  boat  is  dreaming  of? 

If  morning  dreams  are  true,  why  I  should  goes 

That  she  was  dreaming  of  our  idlenoai. 

And  of  the  miles  of  watery  way 

We  should  have  led  her  by  this  time  of  dajt" 


^  Never  mind,"  said  Lwoel, 

"  Give  care  to  the  winds,  they  can  bear  it  well 
About  yon  poplar  tops ;  and  see. 
The  white  clouds  are  drivi^  merrily. 
And  the  stars  we  miss  this  mom  will  light 
More  willingly  our  return  to-nighL — 
List,  my  dear  fellow,  the  breeze  blows  foir; 
How  it  scatters  Dominic's  long  black  hair. 
Singing  of  us,  and  our  lazy  motions, 
If  I  can  guess  a  boaf  s  emotions. — ** 

The  chain  is  loosed,  the  sails  are  spread. 
The  living  breath  is  fresh  behind. 
As  with  dews  and  sunrise  fed. 
Comes  the  kugfaing  morning  vrind ; — 
The  sails  are  full,  the  boat  makes  head 
Against  the  Serchio's  torrent  fierce. 
Then  flags  vrith  intermitting  course. 
And  hangs  upon  the  wave,  [  ] 

Which  forvid  from  its  mountain  souroe 
Shallow,  smooth  and  strong  doth  oome^— 
Swifl  as  fire,  tempestuously 
It  sweeps  into  the  affrighted  sea ; 
In  morning's  smile  its  eddies  coil. 
Its  billows  sparkle,  toss  and  boil. 
Torturing  all  its  quiet  light 
Into  columns  fierce  and  bright 

The  Serchb,  twtetmg  forth 
Between  the  marble  barrien  which  it  ofeve 
At  Ripafiatta,  leads  through  the  dread  chasm 
The  wave  that  died  the  death  dnt  loven  loive^ 
Living  in  what  it  sought ;  as  if  this  spasm 
Had  not  yet  past,  the  toppling  mountains  din^ 
But  the  clear  stream  in  full  enthusiasm 
Poun  itself  on  the  plain,  until  wandering, 
Down  one  clear  path  of  effluence  crystalline 
Sends  its  dear  waves,  that  they  may  flmg 
At  Amo's  feet  tribute  of  com  and  wine. 
Then,  through  the  pestilential  deserts  wild 
Of  tangled  vaanh  and  woods  of  stunted  fir. 
It  rashes  to  the  Ocean. 
JtJy,  1881. 


THE  zucx:a.* 

L 
StTMiiEE  WBi  dead  and  Autumn  was  enfinag, 
And  infimt  Winter  laugfa'd  upon  die  hnl 


k  Pumpkin. 
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AH  chwdlwily  and  cold ; — when  I,  dealing 
Man  in  thii  worid  than  any  undentand, 

Wept  o*er  the  beauty,  which,  like  sea  retiring. 
Had  left  the  earth  bare  aa  the  wave-worn  nnd 

Of  my  poor  heart,  and  o'er  the  graai  and  flowoia 

lUe  fiv  the  fiOiebood  of  the  flattering  houn. 

n. 

Smmner  waa  dead,  but  I  yet  lived  lo  weep 

The  instability  of  all  but  weeping; 
And  on  die  earth  lull'd  in  her  winter  aleep 

I  vnket  and  envied  her  aa  ahe  was  sleeping. 
Too  happy  Earth!  over  thy  face  shall  creep 

Hie  wakening  vernal  airs,  until  thou,  leaping 
From  unremember'd  dreams,  shalt  [  ]  see 

No  death  divide  thy  immortality! 

ra. 

I  loved — O  no,  I  mean  not  one  of  ye. 

Or  any  earthly  one,  though  ye  are  dear 
As  human  heart  to  human  heart  may  be ; — 

I  loved,  I  know  not  what — but  tlus  bw  sphere. 
And  all  that  it  contains,  contains  not  thee. 

Thou,  whom  seen  nowhere,  I  feel  ever]rwhere. 
Dim  olgect  of  my  soul's  idola&y. 

Veiled  art  thou  hke— 

IV. 
Bf  Heaven  and  Earth,  from  all  whose  sh^wa  thou 


Nmtfaer  to  be  contained,  delay'd,  or  hiddoi, 
Makmg  divine  the  loftiest  and  the  lowest. 

When  fi>r  a  moment  thou  art  net  forbidden 
To  live  within  the  life  which  thou  bestowest; 

And  leaving  noblest  things  vacant  and  ^hiddiffi, 
Cold  aa  a  corpse  after  the  spirit's  flight, 
Bhnk  as  the  sun  after  the  birth  of  ni^ 


In  vrinds,  and  trees,  and  streams,  and  all  things  common, 
In  music,  and  the  sweet  unconadoos  tone 

Of  animals,  and  voices  which  are  human, 
Meant  to  express  some  feelings  of  their  own; 

In  die  soft  motions  and  rare  smile  of  woman. 
In  flowers  and  leaves,  and  in  the  fresh  grassshowD, 

Or  dying  in  the  autumn,  I  the  most 

Adose  thee  present  or  lament  thee  lost 

VL 
And  dins  I  went  lamenting,  when  I  saw 

A  plant  upon  the  river's  maigin  he, 
like  one  who  loved  beyond  his  Nature's  law. 

And  in  despair  had  cast  him  down  to  die ; 
Its  leaves  which  had  outlived  the  frost,  the  thaw 

Had  blighted  as  a  heart  which  hatred's  eye 
Can  blast  not,  but  which  pity  kills ;  the  dew 
Lqr  on  its  spotted  leavea  like  tears  too  true. 

VIL 
The  Heavens  had  wept  upon  it,  but  the  Earth 
Had  oradi'd  it  on  her  unmatenial  bfeait 


vra. 

I  bofe  it  to  my  chamber,  and  I  planted 
It  in  A  vase  full  of  the  lightest  mould ; 

Thm  winter  beams  which  out  of  Heaven  slanted 
Fen  fluougfa  the  window  panes  disobed  of  ooM, 


Upon  its  leaves  and  flowers ;  the  star  which  panted 

In  evening  for  the  Day,  whose  car  has  roU'd 
Over  the  horixon's  wave,  with  looks  of  light 
Smiled  on  it  from  the  threshold  of  the  night 

DC 
Hie  mitigated  influences  of  air 

And  light  revived  the  plant,  and  from  it  grew 
Strong  leaves  and  tendrils,  and  its  flowers  &ir. 

Full  as  a  cup  with  the  vine's  burning  dew, 
O'erflowed  with  gokien  colon ;  an  atmosphere 

Of  vital  warmth  infolded  it  anew, 
And  every  impulse  sent  to  every  part 
The  unbeheld  pulsations  of  its  hcMsurt 


Well  might  the  plant  grow  beautiful  and  strong, 
Even  if  the  sun  and  air  smiled  not  on  it ; 

For  one  wept  o'er  it  all  the  winter  long 

Tears  pure  as  Heaven's  rain,  which  fell  upon  it 

Hour  after  hour;  for  sounds  of  softest  song, 
Mix'd  with  the  stringed  melodies  that  won  it 

To  leave  the  gentle  lips  on  which  it  slept. 

Had  loosed  the  heart  of  him  who  sat  and  wept 

XI. 
Had  loosed  his  heart,  and  shook  the  leaves  and  flowers 

On  which  he  wept,  the  while  the  savage  storm. 
Waked  by  the  darkest  of  December's  hours. 

Was  raving  round  the  chamber  hoih'd  and  warm; 
The  birds  were  shivering  in  their  leafless  bowers, 

The  fish  were  frozen  in  the  pools,  the  form 
Of  every  summer  plant  was  d«d  [      ] 
Whilstthis  •  •  * 

Jamtaiy,  1822. 


THE  TWO  spmrra 

ANALLEOORT. 
FUST  spiiirr. 

Oh  thou,  who  plumed  with  strong  desire 
Would  float  above  the  earth,  beware ! 
A  Shadow  tracks  thy  flight  of  fire- 
Night  is  coming ! 
Bright  are  the  regions  of  the  air. 

And  among  the  winds  and  1 
It  were  delight  to  wander  there- 
Night  is  coming! 

SECOND  SnRIT. 

Hie  deathless  stars  are  bright  above ; 
If  I  would  croas  the  shade  of  night 
lll^thin  my  heart  the  lamp  of  bve. 

And  that  is  day ! 
And  the  moon  will  smile  with  gentle  light 

On  my  golden  plumes  where'er  they  move; 
Hie  meteors  will  linger  round  my  flight. 
And  make  night  day. 

FXB8T  SPHIIT. 

Bat  if  the  whiriwinds  of  darkness  waken 

Hail  and  lightning  and  stormy  rainf 
See,  the  bounds  of  the  air  are  shaken- 
Night  is  coming ! 
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The  red  fwift  ckmdi  of  the  horricaiie 
Yon  declining  ion  have  overttken. 
The  clash  of  the  hail  aweept  over  the  plaiii^- 
Night  ia  coming! 

8XC0ND  spiarr. 
I  see  the  light,  I  hear  the  lound ; 

111  nil  on  the  flood  of  the  tempeit  dark 
With  the  calm  within  and  the  light  around 

Which  makea  night  day : 
And  thon,  when  the  gloom  is  deep  and  atark. 

Look  from  the  dull  earth,  slombar-boond. 
My  moon-like  flight  then  thou  mayeat  mark 
On  high,  &r  away. 

Some  say,  there  ia  a  precipice 

Where  one  vaat  pine  ia  fiosen  to  ruin 
O'er  piles  of  snow  and  chasms  of  ice 

'Mid  Alpine  mountains ; 
And  that  the  languid  atorm,  pumiing 

That  winged  ahape,  for  ever  fliea 
Round  those  hoar  branches,  aye  renewing 
Ita  aery  fountains. 

Some  aay,  when  nighta  are  dry  and  clear, 

And  the  deatlwlews  aleep  on  the  moraaa. 
Sweet  whiapers  are  heard  by  the  traveller 

Which  makea  night  day : 
And  a  ailver  ahape  like  haa  early  love  doth  paai 

Upborne  by  her  wild  and  glittering  hair, 
And  when  he  awakea  on  the  fragrant  graas, 
He  finda  nigkt  day. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

TmcT  were  two  couaina,  almost  like  to  twins, 

Except  that  from  the  catalogue  of  sins 

Nature  had  razed  their  love^which  could  not  be 

But  by  dissevering  their  nativity. 

And  80  they  grow  together,  like  two  flowers 

Upon  one  atem,  which  the  aame  beams  and  showers 

Lull  or  awaken  in  their  purple  prime, 

Which  the  same  hand  will  gather— the  same  dime 

Shake  with  decay.    This  fair  day  smiles  to  see 

All  those  who  love, — and  who  e'er  loved  like  thee, 

Fiordispina  ?  Scarcely  Coeimo, 

Within  whose  bosom  and  whose  brain  now  gkiw 

The  ardors  of  a  vision  which  obscuro 

The  very  idol  of  its  portraituro ; 

He  fiiints,  dissolved  into  a  sense  of  love ; 

But  thou  art  as  a  planet  sphered  above, 

But  thou  art  Love  itself— iuling  the  molioQ 

Of  his  sul^ected  spirit-^ucb  emotkm 

Muat  end  in  ain  or  aorrow,  if  aweet  May 

Had  not  brought  fimh  this  morn— your  wedding-day. 


A  BRIDAL  SONG. 

The  golden  gates  of  sleep  unbar 
Whero  strength  and  beauty  met  together, 

Kindle  their  image  like  a  star 
In  a  sea  of  glassy  weather. 

Night,  with  all  thy  stars  look  down,— 
Darkness,  weep  thy  holiest  dew,— 

Never  smiled  die  inconstant  moon 


Ona  pair  so  true. 
Let  tym  not  see  their  own  delighth- 
Haste,  swiA  Hour,  and  thy  flight 

OA  renew. 

Fairies,  sprites,  and  angels,  keep  her! 

Holy  Stan,  permit  no  wrong ! 
And  return  to  wake  the  sleeper, 

Dawn,— ere  it  be  long. 
Oh  joy !  oh  fnr!  what  will  be  done 

In  the  absence  of  the  sun ! 
Come  along! 


THE  SUNSET. 

Thkri  late  was  One  within  whose  snbde  being, 
As  light  and  wind  within  aome  delicate  dood 
That  &dea  amid  the  blue  noon*a  burning  dqr, 
Genius  and  ]routh  contended.   None  may  know 
The  sweetness  of  the  joy  which  made  ha  brasdi 
FaB,  like  the  trances  of  a  summer  air. 
When,  vrith  the  Lady  of  his  love,  who  flieii 
First  knew  the  unreserve  of  mingled  benig. 
He  viralk'd  along  the  pathway  of  the  6eld 
Which  to  the  east  a  hoar  wood  shadow'd  o'er, 
But  to  the  west  was  open  to  the  sky. 
There  now  the  sun  hiMl  sunk,  but  lines  of  gold 
Hung  on  the  ashen  clouds,  end  on  the  peiMi 
Of  the  fiir  level  grass  and  nodding  Aowen, 
And  the  old  dandelion's  hoary  beiud. 
And,  mingled  with  the  shades  of  twihght  lay 
On  the  brown  massy  wood*— and  in  the  e«t 
The  broad  and  burning  moon  Ungeringly  nm 
Between  the  black  tnmks  of  the  crowded  tteeii 
While  the  faint  stars  were  gathering  overheads 
*<  Is  it  not  strange,  Isabel,"  said  the  youth, 
•*  I  Dover  saw  the  sun  r  We  will  walk  haro 
To^norrow;  thou  shalt  k»k  on.  it  wiihLni'*  v 

That  nigfht  the  youth  and  lady  mingled  lay 
In  love  and  sleep — ^but  when  the  momiqg  eaae, 
The  lady  found  her  lover  dead  and  cold. 
Let  none  believe  that  God  in  mercy  gave 
That  stroke.    The  lady  died  not,  nor  grew  wiU, 
But  year  by  year  lived  on — in  truth  I  think 
Her  gentleness  and  patience  and  sad  smiles, 
And  that  she  did  not  die,  but  lived  to  tend 
Her  aged  fether,  were  a  kind  of  madness, 
If  madness  'tis  to  be  unlike  the  world. 
For  but  to  see  her  were  to  read  the  tale 
Woven  by  some  aubdest  bard,  to  moke  hard  hearti 
Dissolve  away  in  vrisdom-woikuig  grief  j — 
Her  eye-Mies  were  worn  away  with  tean. 
Her  lips  and  cheeks  were  like  things  dead— so  fads; 
Her  hands  were  thin,  and  throu^  their  wandsriag 

veins 
And  vfuak  ailiouUona  nif^t  he  mm 
Day's  ruddf  light   The  tomb  of  thy  dead  asif 
Which  one  vex'd  ghost  inhahiti,  night  aad  day. 
Is  all,  kist  child,  that  now  remains  of  thee! 

**  Inheritor  of  more  than  earth  can  giv% 
Piiskmlesa  calm,  and  silence  nnreproved. 
Whether  the  dead  find,  oh,  not  sleep!  but  last, 
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And  are  the  nnoomplaiiiing  thingi  thej  i 
Or  live,  or  drop  in  tfie  deep  tea  of  Love ; 
Oh  dttt  Uke  thme,  Bine  epitaph  were— Petoo !" 
Tliie  wBi  the  onljr  moan  ahe  ever  i 

1816. 


SONO. 

ON  A  PADID  VIOLIT. 

Tbb  odor  fiom  the  flower  it  gone, 

Which  like  thy  kinet  breathed  on  me; 

Tlie  color  from  the  flow^er  it  flown. 
Which  glow'd  of  thee,  and  only  thee! 

A  thrivelVd,  lifelen,  vacant  ibrm, 
ft  lies  on  my  abandoned  breatt. 

And  mocki  the  heart  which  yet  ia  warn 
With  cold  and  alent  rtit 

I  weep    my  lean  revive  it  not! 

I  aigh— it  braadkea  no  more  oo  me ; 
Iti  mate  and  uncomplaining  lot 

b  fneh  aa  mine  thoold  ^ 


LINES  TO  A  CRinC. 

HoNKT  from  nlk-wormt  who  can  gather. 
Or  iQk  from  the  yellow  bee  f 

Tlie  gratt  may  grow  in  winter  weaflier 
Aa  aoon  at  hate  in  me. 

Hate  men  who  cant  and  men  who  priy. 
And  men  who  rail  like  thee : 

An  eqnal  pattion  to  repay, 
They  are  not  coy  like  me. 

Or  teek  aorae  tlave  of  power  and  gdd. 
To  be  thy  dear  heart*t  mate; 

l^y  k>ve  will  move  that  bigot  cold. 
Sooner  dian  me  thy  hate. 

A  painon  like  the  one  I  prove 

Gannol  divided  be ; 
I  halt  thy  want  of  troth  and  kuve— 

How  thonld  I  then  hate  thee? 
Deeemier,  1817. 


GOOD  NIGHT. 

Good  nightf  ah !  no;  the  hour  ia  ill 
Which  aevera  those  it  should  onilt ; 

Let  ut  remain  together  ttill, 
Then  it  will  be  good  night 

How  can  I  call  the  lone  night  good. 

Though  thy  tweet  withet  wing  iti  fli^f 

Be  it  not  taid,  thought,  underttood. 
Then  it  will  be  good  night 

To  heartt  which  near  each  other  move 
From  evening  clote  to  morning  light. 

The  night  it  good  ;  because,  my  love, 
They  never  my  good  night 


The  night  is  good  ;  because,  nr 
They  never  my  good  night 


Wi 


TOMORROW. 

ait  flwo,  beloved  To^norrow  f 
Whom  yoong  and  old  and  strong  and  weak. 

Rieh  and  poor,  throof^  joy  and  torrow. 
Thy  tweet  tmilea  we  ever  aeek  >— 

In  tfiy  place— ah !  well-a-day ! 

We  find  the  tUng  we  fled— T»day. 


DEATH. 

Tbbt  die— die  dead  return  not-^Misery 

Sitt  near  an  open  grave  and  callt  them  over, 
A  Youth  with  hoary  hair  and  haggard  eye— 

They  are  the  namet  of  kindred,  fiiend,  and  lover. 
Which  he  so  feebly  call'd — they  all  are  gone ! 
Fond  wretch,  all  dead,  those  vacant  names  alone. 
This  most  fitmiliar  scene,  my  pain — 
These  tombs  akme  remain. 

Bfiseiy,  my  sweetest  firiend-*oh !  weep  no  more! 

Titou  wflt  not  be  consoled— I  wonder  not ! 
For  I  have  seen  thee  fiom  thy  dwelling's  door 

Watch  the  cahn  snnset  widi  them,  and  this  spot 
Was  even  as  bright  and  cahn,  bat  transitory, 
And  now  thy  hopes  are  gone,  thy  hair  is  hoaiy ; 
This  most  femiliar  scene,  my  pain — 
Theae  tombs  alone  remain. 


A  LAMENT. 

Ob,  world !  oh,  life!  oh,  time! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb, 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before ; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime  f 
No  more — 0,  never  more ! 

Oat  of  the  day  and  nig^ 
A  joy  haa  taken  flight; 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar, 
BIbve  my  feint  heart  with  grieC  but  with  delight 
No  more— O,  never  more ! 


LOVE'S  FH1L080PHT. 

Tbe  fooniains  mingle  with  the  river. 

And  the  riven  with  the  ocean ; 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  for  ever 

With  a  sweet  emotion ; 
Nodiing  in  the  worid  is  single ; 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  mingle — 

Why  not  I  with  thine  ? 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven, 

And  the  waves  chisp  one  another » 
No  sister  flower  would  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdain'd  its  brother  : 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth. 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea. 
What  are  all  these  kissingi  wordi. 

If  thou  kiss  not  me  7 
Jnumry,  1820. 
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TO  E***   V***. 

Madonna,  wlierefi>re  hait  thou  tent  to  me 

Sweet  basil  and  mignionette  f 
Embleming  love  and  health,  which  neTar  yet 
In  the  same  wreath  might  be. 
Alas,  and  they  are  wet ! 
Is  it  with  thy  kisaes  or  thy  teent 
For  never  rain  or  dew 
Such  fivgrance  drew 
From  plant  or  flower — the  very  doubt  andean 

My  sadness  ever  new, 
The  sighs  I  breathe,  the  tears  I  shed  for  thee. 
March,  1821. 


TO 


I  FXAR  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden, 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine ; 

My  spirit  is  too  deeply  laden 
Ever  to  burthen  thiine. 


I  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tooea,  thy 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine ; 

Innocent  is  the  heart's  devotioQ 
With  which  I  worship  thine. 


Lm£& 

Whxn  the  lamp  is  shattered. 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead^ 

When  the  cloud  is  scattered. 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 

When  the  lute  is  broken. 
Sweet  tones  are  remember'd  not ; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken, 
Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot 

As  music  and  splendor 
Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute* 

The  heart's  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute  ^» 

No  song  but  sad  dirges, 
like  the  wind  through  a  ruin*d  cell, 

Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  kneU. 
I 

When  hearts  have  once  mingled. 
Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest; 

The  weak  one  is  singled 
To  endure  what  it  once  possesL 

O,  Love !  who  bewailest 
The  frailty  of  all  things  here. 

Why  choose  you  the  frailest 
For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  yoor  biert 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee, 
As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high  i 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee. 
Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky 

From  thy  nest  every  raAer 
Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 

Leave  the  naked  to  laughter, 
When  leaves  ftll  and  cold  winds  come. 


TO  WILUAM  SHELLEY. 


(With  what  truth  1  may  say- 
Roma  I  Roma  I  Roma! 
Non  d  piik  come  era  primaO 


Mt  lost  William,  thou  in  whom 

Some  bright  spirit  lived,  and  did 
That  decaying  robe  consume 
Which  its  lustre  faintly  hid. 
Here  its  ashes  find  a  tomb ; 
But  beneath  this  pjrramid 
Thou  art  not — ^if  a  ttung  divine 
like  thee  can  die,  tby  frmeral  shiine 
Is  thy  mother's  grief  and  mine. 

Where  art  thou,  my  gentle  ddid  f 
Let  me  think  thy  spirit  feeds, 

Within  its  life  intense  and  mild. 
The  love  of  living  leaves  and  ^ 

Among  these  tombs  and  ruins  wOd; — 
Let  me  think  that  through  low  seeds 

Of  the  sweet  flowers  and  sunny  gnm, 

Into  their  hues  and  scents  may  pass 

A]      ■ 
June,  1819. 


AN  ALUEXX)RT. 

A  PORTAL  as  of  shadowy  adamant 

Stands  yawning  on  the  highway  of  die  life 
Which  we  all  tr^,  a  cavern  huge  and  gaonl ; 

Around  it  rages  an  unceasing  strife 
Of  shadows,  like  the  restless  clouds  that  haunt 
The  gap  of  some  cleft  mountain,  lifled  high 
Into  the  whirlwinds  of  the  upper  sky. 

And  many  pass'd  it  by  vrith  careless  tread. 
Not  knowing  that  a  shadoviy  [  ] 

Tracks  every  traveller  even  to  where  the 
Wait  peacefully  for  their  companion  new ; 

But  others,  by  more  curious  humor  led. 
Pause  to  examine^ — these  are  very  few. 

And  they  learn  little  there,  except  to  know 

That  shadows  feUow  them  where'er  thay  f(K 


MUTABILITY. 

The  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  dies ; 
AH  that  we  wish  to  stay. 

Tempts  and  then  flies : 
What  is  this  world's  delight  t 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  nig^ 
Brief  even  as  bright 

Virtue,  how  frail  it  is ! 

Friendship  too  rare ! 
Love,  how  it  sells  poor  blisa 

For  proud  despair! 
But  we,  though  soon  they  fell. 
Survive  their  joy  and  aU 
Which  ours  we  call. 
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Whilst  akies  are  bine  and  brig^ 
Whilst  floweiB  are  gay, 

Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  ni^t 
Make  glad  the  day ; 

Whilst  yet  Sie  calm  houn  creep, 

Dream  thou— and  fiom  thy  sleep 

Hien  wake  to  weep. 


FROM  THE  ARABIC 

AN  IMITATION. 

Mt  6int  spirit  was  sitting  in  the  lig^t 

Of  thy  looks,  my  love ; 
It  panted  fi>r  thee  like  the  hind  at  noon 

For  the  brooks,  my  love. 
Thy  barb,  whose  hooft  ontspeed  the  tempest's  flight, 

Bore  thee  &r  from  me : 
My  heart,  for  my  weak  feet  were  weary  soon, 

Did  companion  thee. 

Ah !  fleeter  fitf  than  fleetest  storm  or  steed, 

Or  the  death  they  bear, 
"nie  heart  which  tender  thought  clothes  like  a  dove 

With  the  wings  of  care ; 
In  the  battle,  in  the  darkness,  in  the  need. 

Shall  mine  cling  to  thee. 
Nor  daim  one  smile  for  all  the  oomibit,  love, 

It  may  bring  to  thee. 


TO 


One  word  is  too  often  profimed 

For  me  to  proftne  it, 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdained 

For  thee  to  disdain  it 
One  hope  is  too  like  despair 

For  prudence  to  smother. 
And  Pity  from  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another. 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love; 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
Tlie  worship  the  heart  lifls  above. 

And  the  Heavens  reject  not — 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow. 
The  devotion  to  something  aftr 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  f 


MUSIC. 


I  PANT  for  the  music  which  is  divine. 
My  heart  in  its  thirst  is  a  djring  flower ; 

Poor  forth  the  sound  like  enchanted  wine, 
Looeen  the  notes  in  a  silver  shower ; 

Like  an  herbless  plain,  for  the  gentle  rain, 

I  gasp,  I  feint,  till  they  wake  again. 

Let  me  drink  of  the  spirit  of  that  sweet  sooiid» 
More,  O  more, — I  am  thirsting  yet ; 

It  loosens  the  serpent  which  care  has  bomid 
Upon  my  heart  to  stifle  it ; 

Hie  dissolving  strain,  through  eveiy  vein, 

PtaKS  into  my  heart  and  brain. 


As  the  scent  of  a  violet  withered  np. 
Which  grew  by  the  brink  of  a  silver  lake ; 

When  the  hot  noon  has  drain*d  its  dewy  cup, 
And  mist  there  was  none  its  thirst  to  shike — 

And  the  violet  lay  dead  while  the  odor  flew 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind  o'er  the  wateis  Une— 

As  one  who  drinks  fiom  a  charmed  cup 
Of  foaming,  and  sparkling,  and  murmuring  vriner 

Whom,  a  mighty  Enchantress  filling  up. 
Invites  to  love  with  her  kiss  divine. 


NOVEMBER,  1815. 

Thk  cold  earth  slept  bek>w. 
Above  the  cold  sky  shone ; 
And  all  around, 
With  a  chilling  soond. 
From  caves  of  ice  and  fields  of  snow. 
The  breath  of  night  like  death  did  flow 
Beneath  the  sinking  mooo. 

The  wintry  hedge  was  black. 
The  green  grass  was  not  seen, 
The  birds  did  rest 
On  the  bare  thorn's  breast. 
Whose  roots,  beside  the  pathway  track, 
Had  bound  their  folds  o'er  many  a  crack 
Which  the  &ost  had  made  between. 

Thine  eyes  glow'd  in  the  glare 
Of  the  moon's  dying  lij^ ; 
As  a  fen-fire's  beam. 
On  a  sluggish  stream. 
Gleams  dimly — so  the  moon  shone  there. 
And  it  yeUow'd  the  strings  of  thy  tangled  hair 
That  shook  in  the  wind  of  night 

The  moon  made  thy  lips  pale,  beloved ; 
The  wind  made  thy  bosom  chill ; 
The  night  did  shed 
On  thy  dear  head 
Its  fiozen  dew,  and  thoh  didst  he 
Where  the  bitter  breath  of  the  naked  sky 
Afight  visit  thee  at  wiU. 


DEATa 

DiATH  is  here,  and  death  is  there. 
Death  is  busy  everywhere. 
All  around,  withm,  beneath. 
Above  is  death — and  we  are  death. 

Death  has  set  his  mark  and  seal 
On  all  we  are  and  all  we  feel, 
Ob  all  we  know  and  all  we  fear, 

*        •        «        •        • 

First  our  pleasures  die— and  then 
Our  hopes,  and  then  our  fears — and 
These  are  dead,  the  debt  is  due. 
Dust  claims  dust— and  we  die  too. 
479 
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All  thingi  that  we  lore  and  cheriih, 
like  onnelret,  muft  (ade  and  pendi ; 
Such  it  bur  rude  mortal  lot-^ 
Love  itaelf  wot^d,  did  thejr  not 


TO . 

When  paarion't  trance  'u  oyerpait^ 
If  tendemea  and  truth  could  laat 
Or  live,  whilit  all  wOd  feelingi  keep 
Some  mortal  dumber,  dark  and  deep* 
I  should  not  weep,  I  should  not  weep ! 

It  were  enough  to  IM,  to  aee 
Thy  toft  eyea  gazmg  tenderly, 
And  dream  the  restr--and  biini,  and  be 
The  secret  food  of  fires  unseen, 
Couldst  thou  but  be  as  thou  hast  been. 

After  the  slumber  of  the  year 
The  woodland  violets  reappear; 
All  things  revive  in  field  or  grove, 
And  skf  and  sea,  but  two,  which  move^ 
And  ibr  all  otheis,  life  and  love. 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  APENNINEa 

LnTEN ,  listen,  Mary  mine. 
To  the  whisper  of  the  Apennine. 
It  bursts  on  the  roof  like  the  thundei^s  rotr» 
Or  like  the  sea  on  a  northern  shore, 
Heard  in  its  raging  ebb  and  flow 
By  the  captives  pent  in  the  cave  below. 
The  Apennine  in  the  light  of  day 
Is  a  mighty  mountain  dim  and  gray, 
Which  between  the  earth  and  sky  doth  lay; 
But  when  night  comes,  a  chaos  dread 
On  the  dim  8tar>Ught  then  is  spread, 
And  the  Apennine  walks  abroad  widi  the  storm. 
May  Hh,  1818. 


TO  MARY 


Oh  !  Mary  dear,  that  you  were  here 

With  your  brown  eyes  bright  and  deer. 

And  your  sweet  voice,  like  a  bird 

Singing  love  to  its  lone  mate 

In  die  ivy  bower  disconsolate ; 

Voice  the  sweetest  ever  heard ! 

And  your  brow  Hiore    ♦    ♦    • 

Than  the    ♦    ♦    ♦    sky 

Of  this  axure  Italy. 

Mary  dear,  come  to  me  soon, 

I  am  not  well  whilst  thou  art  far; — 

As  sunset  to  the  sphered  moon. 

As  twilight  to  the  western  star, 

Thou,  beloved,  art  to  me. 

Oh !  Mary  dear,  that  yon  were  here ; 
The  Castle  echo  whispen  **  Here  T* 
EtU,  September,  1818. 


THE  PAST. 


Wilt  thou  forget  the  happy  hours 
Which  we  buried  in  Love's  sweet  bowers. 


Heaping  over  their  corpses  cold 
Blossoms  and  leaves,  mstead  of  mouldf 
Blossoms  which  were  the  joys  that  fidl. 
And  leaves,  the  hopes  that  yet  remain. 

Foiget  the  dead,  the  past  ?  O  yet 

There  are  ghosts  that  may  take  revenge  ftr  k 

Memories  that  make  the  heart  a  tomb, 

Regrets  which  glide  through  the  spirit's 

And  with  gfaast^  whispers  tell 

That  joy,  once  lost,  is  pain. 


BONG  OF  A  SPIRIT. 

Wmnif  the  silent  centre  of  the  earth 

My  mansion  is ;  where  I  lived  inspheted 

From  the  beginning,  and  around  my  sleep 

Have  woven  all  the  wondrous  imageiy 

Of  this  dim  spot,  which  mortals  call  the  world; 

Infinite  depths  of  unknown  eleaMOts 

Mass*d  into  one  impenetmble  mask ; 

Sheets  of  immeasurable  fire,  and  veins 

Of  gold  and  stone,  and  adamantine  iron. 

And  as  a  veil  in  which  I  walk  through  HeawB 

I  have  wrought  mountains,  seas,  and  waves,  i 

olouds, 
And  lastly  light,  whose  interfuskm  dawna 
In  die  dark  space  of  intentellar  air. 


LIBERT7. 

Thb  fieiy  moontains  answer  each  odier ; 
Their  thunderings  are  echoed  from  sane  to  ao 
The  tempestuous  oceans  awake  one  another. 
And  the  ice-rocks  are  shaken  round  winter*s  i 

When  the  clarion  of  the  Typhoon  is  blown 


From  a  single  cloud  the  lightning  flashes. 
Whilst  a  t^usand  isles  are  illumined  around ; 
Earthquake  is  trampling  one  city  to  asfaes^ 
A  hundred  are  shuddering  and  tottering ;  the 
Is  bellowing  underground. 


But  keener  thy  gaae  than  the  lightning's  glare. 
And  swifter  thy  step  than  the  earthquake's  traoip; 
Thou  dealenest  the  rage  of  the  ocean ;  thy  stare 
Makes  blind  the  volcanoes ;  the  sun's  bright  lua^ 
To  thine  is  a  fiin-fire  damp. 

From  billow  and  mountain  and  exhaktkiQ 
Hie  sunlight  is  darted  thiough  vapor  and  blisC; 
From  spirit  to  spirit,  from  nation  to  nation. 
From  dty  to  hamlet,  thy  dawning  is  cast^ — 
And  tyrants  and  slaves  are  like  shadows  of  nigfci 
In  the  van  of  the  morning  light 


TO 


Mink  eyes  were  dim  with  tean  unshed ; 

Yes,  I  was  firm— thus  did  not  thou  ;— 
My  baflled  looks  did  fear,  yet  dread. 

To  meet  thy  Iook»— I  roald  not  know 
How  anxiouMly  they  sought  to  shine 
With  soothing  pity  upon  mine. 
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Tp  hC  and  curb  the  Kml't  mute  rage 
Which  preyi  upon  itself  alone ; 

To  cune  the  life  which  ii  the  cage 
Of  fetter'd  grief  that  darM  not  groan. 

Hiding  from  many  a  carekn  eye 

The  Momed  load  of  agony. 

Whilst  thou  alone,  then  not  regarded. 
The  [  ]  thou  akme  ihoald  be, 

To  spend  yeait  thus,  and  be  rewarded. 
As  thou,  sweet  love,  requited  me 

When  none  were  near— Oh !  I  did  wake 

From  torture  ibr  that  moment's  sake. 

Upon  my  heart  thy  accents  sweet 
Of  peace  and  pity,  fell  like  dew 

On  flowers  half  dead ; — thy  lips  did  meet 
Mine  tremblingly ;  thy  dark  eyes  threw 

Thy  soft  persuasion  on  my  brain, 

Charmiog  away  its  dream  of  pain. 

We  are  not  happy,  sweet!  our  state 
Is  strange  and  full  of  doubt  and  fear; 

More  need  of  words  that  ills  abate  ^-x 
Reserve  or  censure  come  not  near 

Our  sacred  friendship,  lest  there  be 

No  solace  left  for  thou  and  me. 

Gentle  and  good  and  mild  thou  art, 
Nor  I  can  live  if  thou  appear 

Aught  but  thyself,  or  turn  thine  heart 
Away  from  me,  or  stoop  to  wear 

The  mask  of  scorn,  although  it  be 

To  hide  the  love  thou  fe^tl'st  for  me. 


THE  ISLE. 

Therx  was  a  little  lawny  islet 
By  anemone  and  violet, 

Like  mosaic,  paven : 
And  its  roof  was  flowers  aiMl  leaves 
Which  the  summer's  breath  inweaves. 
Where  nor  sun  nor  showen  nor  breeie 
Pierce  the  pines  and  tallest  trees, 

Each  a  gem  engraven : 
Girt  by  many  an  azure  vrave 
With  which  the  clouds  and  mountains  pave 

A  lake's  Uue  chasm. 


TO . 

Music,  when  soft  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odors,  when  sweet  videts  sicken, 
live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

RosC'Ieeves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heap'd  for  the  bebved's  bed ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 


TIME. 

UiTFATHOif  ABLK  Sea !  whose  waves  are  yean. 
Ocean  of  Time,  whose  waters  of  deep  woe 

Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human  tears ! 
lliou  shoreless  flood,  which  in  thy  ebb  and  flow 
3L 


Claspest  the  limits  of  mortality ! 
And  sick  of  prey,  yet  howling  on  for  more, 
Vomitest  thy  wrecks  on  its  inhospitable  fhore, 
Treacherous  in  calm,  and  terrible  in  stonn. 

Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee, 

UnfiuhomableSea? 


LINES. 


That  time  is  dead  for  ever,  child, 
Drown'd,  frozen,  dead  for  ever! 

We  look  on  the  past. 

And  stare  aghast 
At  the  spectres  wailing,  pale  and  gbast. 
Of  hopes  which  thou  and  I  beguiled 

To  death  on  life's  dark  river. 

The  stream  we  gazed  on  then,  rolled  by ; 
Its  waves  are  unretuming; 

But  we  yet  stand 

In  a  lone  hmd, 
Like  tombs  to  mark  the  memory 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  which  &de  and  flee 
In  the  light  of  life's  dim  morning. 
Ncwmber  btk,  1817. 


A  SONG. 


A  WIDOW  bird  sate  mourning  fbr  her  love 

Upon  a  wintry  bough; 
The  frozen  wind  kept  oo  above, 

The  freezing  stream  betow. 

There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  fbrest  bare. 
No  flower  upon  the  ground. 

And  Httle  motion  in  the  air. 

Except  the  mill-wheel's  sound. 


THE  WORLD'S  WANDERERS. 

Tku.  me,  thou  star,  whose  wings  of  light 
Speed  thee  in  thy  fiery  flight. 
In  what  cavern  of  the  night 
Will  thy  pinions  close  now  f 

Tell  me,  mooo,  thou  pale  and  gray 
Pilgrim  of  Heaven's  homeless  way. 
In  what  depth  of  night  or  day 
Seekest  thou  repose  now  f 

Weary  wind,  who  wanderest 
like  the  worid's  rejected  guest. 
Hast  thou  still  some  secret  nest 
On  the  tree  or  billow  ? 


A  DIRGE. 
Rough  wind,  that  meanest  loud 

Grief  too  sad  fbr  song ; 
Wild  wind,  when  sullen  cloud 

Knells  all  the  night  long ; 
Sad  storm,  whose  tears  are  vain. 
Bare  woods,  whose  branches  stain, 
Deq>  caves  and  dreary  main, 

Weil,  ibr  the  worid's  wrong! 
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Far.  fiff  away,  O  ya 

Halcyons  of  memoiy, 
Saak  ■ome  far  calmer  neat 
Than  thn  abandon*d  broart  ^- 
No  newt  of  your  &lae  spring 
To  my  heart's  winter  bring, 
Once  having  gone,  in  vain 

Te  come  again. 

Vuhores,  who  build  your  bowen 
High  in  the  Future's  towen, 
Wither'd  hopes  on  hopes  are  spread, 
Dying  joys  choked  by  the  dead, 
Will  serve  your  beaks  for  prey 
Many  a  day. 


SUPERSTITION. 

Thou  tamtest  all  thou  look'st  upon !  The 
Which  on  thy  cradle  bearo'd  so  brightly  sweet. 
Were  gods  to  the  disteroper'd  playfulness 
Of  thy  untutor'd  in&ncy ;  the  treest 
The  grass,  the  clouds,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea. 
All  living  things  that  walk,  swim,  creep,  or  fly, 
Were  gods :  the  sun  hod  homage,  and  the  moon 
Her  worshipper.    Then  thou  becaroest,  a  boy. 
More  daring  in  thy  frenzies :  every  shape. 
Monstrous  or  vast,  or  beautifully  wild. 
Which,  from  sensation's  relics,  fancy  culls ; 
The  spirits  of  the  air,  the  shuddering  ghost, 
The  genii  of  the  elements,  the  powers 
That  give  a  shape  to  nature's  varied  works. 
Had  Uie  and  place  in  the  corrupt  belief 
Of  thy  blind  heart:  yet  still  thy  youthful  hands 
Were  pure  of  human  blood.    'Then  manhood  gave 
Its  strength  and  ardor  to  thy  frenzied  brain ; 
Thine  eager  gaze  scann'd  the  stupendous  scene. 
Whose  wonders  mock'd  the  knowledge  of  thy  pride 
Their  everlasung  and  unchanging  laws 
ReproQch'd  ihtne  ignorance.    Awhile  thou  stoodest 
Baffled  and  gloomy ;  iheii  thou  didst  sum  up 
The  elements  ol'  all  that  ihou  didst  know ; 
The  changing  seaaoiis,  winter's  leafless  reign. 
The  budding  of  the  Heaven-breathing  trees. 
The  eternal  orbs  that  beautify  the  ntght. 
The  suiunse,  and  the  seuing  of  the  moon. 
Earthquakes  and  wan,  and  poisons  and  disease, 
And  all  their  causes,  to  an  abstract  point 
Converging,  thou  didst  give  it  name,  and  fi>rm, 
Intelliganoe,  and  unity,  and  power. 


O!  THERE  ARE  SPIRIT& 


AASPTEI  AlOIZa  nOTMON  AOOTMOIT. 


O!  THKEE  are  spirits  of  the  air. 

And  genii  of  the  evening  breeze. 
And  gentle  ghosts,  with  eyes  as  fair 
As  sta^bealns  among  twilight  trees : — 
Such  lovely  ministen  to  meet 
Oft  hast  thou  tnm'd  finom  men  thy  lonely  feet 


mth  iDoimtain  winds,  and  hahWing 

And  moonlight  seas,  that  are  the  voice 
Of  these  inez^icaUe  things, 

TiMra  didst  hold  oommnne,  and  ngoioe 
When  they  did  answM*  thee ;  but  they 
Cast,  like  a  worthless  boon,  thy  lova  away. 

And  dwu  hast  soog^  in  starry  eyea 

Beams  that  were  never  meant  for  duna. 
Another's  wealth  ^— tame  sacrifice 
To  a  fond  foith !  still  dost  thoa  pinef 
Still  dost  thou  hope  that  greeting  haiida. 
Voice,  looks,  or  lips,  may  answer  thy  demands? 

Ah !  wherefore  didst  thou  build  thine  hope 

On  the  folse  earth's  inconstancy  f 
Did  Aine  own  mind  afibrd  no  scope 
Of  love,  or  moving  thoughts,  to  thee  7 
That  natural  scenes  or  human  smiles 
Could  steal  the  power  to  wind  thee  in  their  wim. 

Tea,  all  the  foithless  smiles  are  fled 

Whose  folsehood  leA  thee  broken-hearted; 
The  glory  of  the  moon  is  dead  ; 

Night's  ghost  and  dreams  have  now  departed, 
Thine  own  soul  still  is  true  to  thee. 
But  changed  to  a  foul  fiend  through  misefy. 

This  fiend,  whose  ghastly  preeence  ever 

Beside  thee  like  thy  shadow  hangs. 
Dream  not  to  chase ; — the  mad  endeavor 
Would  scourge  thee  to  severer  pangs. 
Be  as  thou  art    Thy  setded  fiite. 
Dark  as  it  is,  all  change  would  aggravate. 


OTANZA&— APRIL,  1814. 

AwAT !  the  moor  is  dark  beneath  the  moon. 

Rapid  clouds  have  drunk  the  bst  pale  beam  of  even. 
Away!  the  gathering  winds  will  call  the  darknea  sooo, 
And  profoundest  midnight  shroud  the  serene  Ugk* 
of  Heaven. 
Pause  not!  The  time  is  past!  Every  voice  criei^  Amjt 
Tempt  not  with  one  bst  glance  thy  fiiendli  vBr 
gentle  mood : 
Thy  lover's  eye,  so  glazed  and  cold,  dares  not  cotisit 
thy  stay : 
Duty  and  dereliction  guide  thee  back  to  soUtads. 

Away,  away !  to  thy  sad  and  silent  home ; 
Pour  bitter  tears  on  its  desolated  hearth ; 
Watch  the  dim  shades  as  Uke  ghosts  they  go  snd  em 
And  complicate  strange  webs  of  melancholy  tsaxa. 
The  leaves  of  wasted  autumn  woods  shall  flost 
around  thine  head ; 
The  Uooma  of  dewy  spring  shall  gleam  beossm 
thy  feet : 
Bat  %  aoul  or  this  world  must  fiide  in  die  £«<  ^^ 
Innds  the  dead. 
Ere  midnight's  firown  and  morning's  smile,  ere  tfaoa 
and  peace  may  meet 

Hie  cknid  shadows  of  midnight  posMSs  their  e«n 

repose. 

For  the  weary  winds  are  silent,  or  the  moon  ■  0 

the  deep:  _ 

Sdme  respite  to  its  turbulence  unresting  ocean  bW 

Whatever  movea,  or  toils,  or  grieves,  hsth  in  •?* 

pointed  sleeps 
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Tbm  in  the  grtTe  shalt  tmt—y^t  till  the  phantonn 
flee 
Which  that  houte  and  heath  and  garden  made 
dear  to  thee  erewhile, 
Hiy  remembranoe,  and  repentance,  and  deep  nranngi 
arenot  fiee 
From  the  mmic  of  two  voices,  and  the  light  of  one 
sweet  flmile. 


MUTABILnT. 

Wr  are  aa  clouds  that  veil  the  midnight  mooo;  , 
&w  restlessly  they  speed,  and  gleam,  and  quiver, 

Sdwaking  the  darkness  radiantly ! — yet  soon 
Night  closes  round,  and  they  are  lost  ibr  ever ; 

Or  like  forgotten  lyres,  whose  diMonant  strings 
Give  various  response  to  each  varying  blast, 

To  whose  frail  frame  no  second  motion  brings 
One  mood  or  modulation  Uke  the  last 

We  rest — A  dream  has  power  to  poison  sleep ; 

We  rise — One  wandering  thought  pollutes  the  di^; 
We  ieeU  conceive  or  reason,  laugh  or  weep; 

Embrace  food  woe,  or  cast  our  cares  away: 

It  is  the  same ! — ^For,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow, 
Tlie  path  of  its  deparmre  still  is  free : 

Man's  yesterday  may  ne*er  be  like  his  morrow ; 
Mangfat  may  endure  but  Mutability. 


ON  DEATH. 


niers  is  no  work,  nor  deviee,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
in  the  grave,  whitter  thou  goeM.—EeeU»imiUt. 


The  pale,  the  cold,  and  the  moony  smile 
Which  the  meteor  beam  of  a  siariess  night 

Sbedfl  on  a  lonely  and  sea-girt  isle, 

Ere  the  dawning  of  mom's  undoubted  light, 

fs  the  flame  of  life  so  fickle  and  wan 

Tint  flits  round  our  steps  till  their  strength  is  gone. 

O  man !  hold  thee  on  in  courage  of  soul 

Through  the  stormy  shades  of  thy  worldly  way. 

And  the  billows  of  cloud  that  around  thee  roll 
Shall  sleep  in  the  light  of  a  wondrous  day, 

Where  hell  and  heaven  shall  leave  thee  (roe 

To  the  universe  of  destiny. 

This  world  is  the  nurse  of  all  we  know. 
This  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  feel. 

And  the  copiing  of  death  is  a  fearful  bk>w 
To  a  brain  unencompass*d  with  nerves  of  steel ; 

When  all  that  we  know,  or  feel,  or  see. 

Shall  pass  like  on  unreal  mysteiy. 

The  secret  things  of  the  grave  are  there. 

Where  all  but  this  frame  roost  surely  be, 
Though  the  fine-wrought  eye  and  the  wondrous  ear 

No  kmger  will  live,  to  hear  or  to  see 
All  that  is  great  and  all  that  is  strange 
In  the  boundless  realm  of  unending  change. 


Who  telleth  a  tale  of  unspeaking  death? 

Who  lifleth  the  veil  of  what  is  to  come  ? 
Who  painteth  the  shadows  that  are  beneath 

The  wide-winding  caves  of  the  peopled  tomb  f 
Or  uniteih  the  hopes  of  what  shall  be 
With  the  fears  and  the  love  for  that  which  we  see  f 


A  SUMMEREVENING  CHURCHYARD.  LECHDAL^ 
0L0UCE8TERSH IR  E. 

Ths  wind  has  swept  fhnn  the  wide  atmosphero 
Each  vapor  that  obscured  the  sunset's  ray. 

And  pallid  evening  twines  its  beamy  hair 
In  duskier  braids  around  the  languid  eyea  of  day  t 

Silence  and  twilight,  unbeloved  of  men, 

Creep  hand  in  hand  from  yon  obacurest  gleiL 

They  breathe  their  spells  towards  the  departing  day. 
Encompassing  the  earth,  air,  stars,  and  sea ; 

Light,  sound,  and  motioQ,  own  the  potent  sway. 
Responding  to  the  charm  with  its  own  mystery. 

The  winds  are  still,  or  the  dry  church-tower  grass 

Knows  not  their  gentle  motions  as  they  pass. 


Thou  too,  aerial  pile !  whose  pinnacles 
Point  from  one  shrine  like  p]rramids  of  fire, 

Obeyest  in  silence  their  sweet  solemn  spells. 
Clothing  in  hues  of  heaven  thy  dim  and 
spire. 

Around  whose  lessening  and  invisible  height 

Gather  among  the  stan  the  clouds  of  night 


The  deed  are  sleeping  in  their  sepulchres : 

And,  mouldering  as  they  sleep,  a  thrilling  sound. 

Half  sense,  half  thought,  among  the  darkness  stirs, 
Breathed  from  their  wormy  beds  all  Uving  thinjpi 
around. 

And,  mingling  with  the  still  night  and  mute  sky. 

Its  awful  hush  is  felt  inaudibly. 

Thus  solemnized  and  soften'd,  death  is  mild 

And  terrorlesB  as  this  serenest  night : 
Here  could  I  hope,  like  some  inquiring  child 

Sporting  on  graves,  that  death  did  hide  fitom  human 
sight 
Sweet  secrets,  or  beside  its  breathless  sleep 
That  loveliest  dreams  perpetual  watch  did  keep. 


LINES 


wmrrncN  oic  HSAmiNO  thk  news  ow  the  osath  or 

NArOLKON. 

What  !  alive  and  so  bold,  Q  earth  t 

Art  thou  not  over-bold  f 

What !  leapest  thou  forth  as  of  old 

In  the  Ughc  of  thy  morning  ndrth. 

The  last  of  the  flock  of  the  starry  fold  ? 

Ha !  leapest  thou  forth  as  of  old  r 

Are  not  the  limbs  still  when  the  ghost  is  fled. 

And  canst  thou  move,  Napoleen  being  dead  f 

Hem !  is  not  thy  quidc  heart  cold  T 
What  spark  ii  alive  on  thy  hearth  T 
How!  is  not  Am  deatbJmell  knoU'dt 
And  livest  Atm  still,  mother  Earth  f 
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Thou  wert  wunmng  tby  flngen  old 

O'er  the  emben  covered  tnd  cold 

or  that  meet  fiery  ipirit,  when  it  fled—. 

Wmi,  mother,  do  you  laugh  now  he  m  deadf 

•  Who  haa  known  me  of  old,"  replied  E«fai» 

**  Or  who  hai  my  itoiy  told  f 

It  ii  thou  who  art  ove^bold.** 

And  the  lightning  of  tcom  laugh'd  forth 

Af  the  rang,  ■*  To  my  botom  I  ibid 

All  my  eons  when  thieir  knell  is  knoll*d. 

And  10  with  Uying  motion  all  are  fed, 

And  the  quick  ipring  like  weedi  out  of  the  dead.** 

•*  SliU  alive,  and  itill  bold,"  shouted  Earth, 

**  I  grow  bolder,  and  still  more  bold. 

The  dead  fill  roe  ten  thousand  ibkl 

Fuller  of  speed,  and  splendor,  and  mirth ; 

I  was  ckMidy,  and  sullen,  and  cold, 

Like  a  frozen  chaos  uproU'd, 

Till  by  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  dead 

My  heart  grew  warm.    I  feed  on  whom  I  fed." 

"  Mf,  alive  and  bold,"  mutter'd  Earth, 

^'Napoleon's  fierce  spirit  roll'd. 

In  terror,  and  bk>od.  and  gold, 

A  torrent  of  ruin  to  death  from  his  birth. 

Leave  the  millions  who  follow  to  mould 

The  metal  before  it  be  cold ; 

And  weave  into  bis  shame,  which  like  the  dead 

Shrouds  me,  the  hopes  that  from  his  glory  fled." 


SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 

It  was  a  bright  and  cheerful  afternoon. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sunny  month  of  June, 

When  the  north  wind  congregates  in  crowds 

The  floating  mountains  of  the  silver  clouds 

From  the  horizon — and  the  stainless  sky 

Opens  beyond  them  like  eternity. 

All  things  rejoiced  beneath  the  sun,  the  weeds. 

The  river,  and  the  corn-fields,  and  the  reeds; 

The  willow  leaves  that  glanced  in  the  light  breeae. 

And  the  firm  foliage  of  the  larger  trees. 

It  was  a  winter,  such  as  when  birds  do  die 
In  the  deep  forests ;  and  the  fishes  lie 
Stiflen'd  in  the  traoslucent  ice,  which  makes 
Even  the  mod  and  slime  of  the  warm  hikes 
A  wrinkled  ckxl,  as  hard  as  brick ;  and  when. 
Among  their  children,  comfortable  men 
Gather  about  great  fires,  and  yet  feel  cold : 
Alas!  then  for  the  homeless  beggar  old! 


THE  TOWER  OF  FAMINE.* 

AmD  the  desolation  of  a  city. 
Which  was  the  cradle,  and  is  now  the  grave 
Of  an  extinguish'd  people ;  so  that  pity 
Weeps  o'er  the  shipwrecks  of  oblivion's  wave, 

•  At  Pisa  tliere  stiq  exists  the  prison  of  UgoUno,  wkkh 
goes  by  the  name  of  **  La  Tom  delta  FasM:**  in  the  ad- 
joining building  the  galteyslaves  are  oonflaed.  It  is  stta* 
ated  near  tbs  Ponte  al  Mara  on  the  Arno. 


Tliere  stands  the  "Fewer  of  Famine.    It  is  baflt 

Upon  some  prison-homes,  whose  dwellen  rave 

For  bread,  a^  gold,  and  YAood :  pain,  Bnk'd  to  gatL 

Agitates  the  light  flame  of  their  honn^ 

Until  in  vital  oil  is  spent  or  spilt : 

There  stands  the  pile,  a  tower  amid  die  tow«n 

And  sacred  domes ;  each  marUe-ribbed  rooC 

The  brazen-gated  temples,  and  the  boweit 

Of  solitary  wealth!  The  tempest-proof 

Pavilions  of  the  dark  Italian  air. 

Are  by  its  presence  dimro*d — they  stand  alooC 

And  are  withdrewn—so  that  the  worid  is  bare^ 

As  if  a  spectre,  wrapt  in  shapeless  tenor. 

Amid  a  company  of  ladies  fair 

Should  glide  and  glow,  till  it  became  a  minor 

Of  all  their  beauty,  and  their  hair  and  hue. 

The  Ufo  of  their  sweet  eyes,  with  all  its  error. 

Should  be  absorbed  till  they  to  marble  grew. 


THE  AZIOLA. 

**  Do  you  DOC  hear  the  Asiobt  cry  ? 

Methinks  she  must  be  nigh," 

Said  Mary,  as  we  sate 

In  dusk,  era  stars  were  lit,  or  candles  bnogkl; 

And  I,  who  thought 

This  Aziola  was  some  tedious  woman, 

Ask'd,  **  Who  is  Aziola  ? "  how  elate 

I  felt  to  know  that  it  was  nothing  human. 

No  mockery  of  myself  to  fear  or  hate ! 

And  Mary  saw  my  soul. 

And  laugh'd  and  said,  **  Disquiet  yoniaelf  not. 

Tie  nothing  but  a  little  downy  owl." 

Sad  Aziola !  many  an  eventide 

Thy  music  I  had  heard 

By  wood  and  stream,  meadow  and  nonulaiiMid 

Ajid  fields  and  marshes  wide< — 

Such  as  nor  voice,  nor  lute,  nor  wind,  nor  bird 

The  soul  ever  stirr'd ; 

Unlike,  and  far  sweeter  than  diem  all : 

Sad  Aziola!  from  that  moment  I 

Loved  thee  and  thy  sad  cry. 


DIRGE  FOR  THE  TEAR 

Orphan  hours,  the  year  b  dead. 
Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep ! 

Merry  hours,  smile  instead. 
For  the  year  is  but  asleep. 

See,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping. 

Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 

As  an  earUiquake  rocks  a  eoiae 

In  ita  ooflSn  in  the  clay. 
So  white  Winter,  that  rough  nuise. 

Rocks  the  death-cold  year  to-day ; 
Solemn  hours !  wait  aloud 
For  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 

As  die  wild  air  atiis  and  sways 
The  tre»«wung  cradle  of  a  efaikl. 

So  the  breath  of  these  rode  days 
Rocks  the  year: — be  calm  and  mild. 

Trembling  honiK  ehe  will  ariae 

With  new  love  within  her  eyes. 
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January  gray  »  here, 

like  a  seiton  by  her  grave ; 

February  bean  the  bier, 

March  with  grief  doth  howl  and  laTe, 

And  April  weepe — but,  O  ye  houn, 

Follow  with  May'a  &ireat  floweni 
Jimmry  lu,  1821. 


SONNETa 


OZTMAMDIAS. 
I  lOET  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land. 
Who  aaid :  Two  vast  and  truiilde«  legi  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert     Near  them,  on  the  sand. 
Half  sunk,  a  shatter'd  visage  lies,  whose  frown. 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  oomnumd. 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things. 
The  hand  that  mock'd  them  and  the  heart  that  fed 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear : 
**  My  name  is  Ozymandios,  king  of  Idngs : 
L4X>k  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair !" 
Nothing  b^de  remains.     Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  iar  away. 


Tb  hasten  to  the  dead !   What  seek  ye  there, 

Te  restless  thoughts  and  busy  purposes 

Of  the  idle  brain,  which  the  world's  Uvery  weart 

O  thou  quick  Heart,  which  pantest  to  possess 

AU  that  anticipation  feigneth  fair! 

TboQ  vainly  curious  mind  which  wouldest  guess 

Whence  thou  didst  come,  and  whither  thou  mayst  go. 

And  that  which  never  yet  was  known  would  kix>w — 

Oh,  whither  hasten  ye,  that  thus  ye  press 

With  such  swift  fi^et  life's  green  and  pleasant  path. 

Seeking  alike  from  happiness  and  woe 

A  refuge  in  the  cavern  of  grey  death  f 

O  heart,  atMl  mind,  and  thoughts !  What  thing  do  ye 

Hope  to  inherit  in  the  grave  below  \ 


POUTIOAL  GSKATimS. 

Nor  hap^Hness,  nor  majesty,  nor  fame. 
Nor  peace,  nor  strength,  nor  skill  in  arms  or  arts. 
Shepherd  those  herds  whom  tyranny  makes  tame ; 
Verae  echoes  not  one  beating  of  their  hearts, 
History  ia  but  the  shadow  of  their  shame. 
Art  veila  her  glass,  or  from  the  pageant  starts. 
As  to  oblivion  their  blind  millions  fleet. 
Staining  that  Heaven  with  obscene  imagery 
Of  their  own  likeness.    What  are  numben  knit 
By  force  or  custom  f  Man  who  man  would  be. 
Must  rule  the  empire  of  himself;  in  it 
Moat  be  supreme,  establishing  his  throne 
On  vanquish'd  will,  quelling  the  anarchy 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  being  himself  alone. 


Alai  !  good  friend,  what  profit  can  you  see 
In  hating  such  a  hateless  thing  as  me  f 
There  is  no  sport  in  hate  where  all  the  rage 
Is  on  one  side.    In  vain  would  you  assuage 
Tour  frowns  upon  an  unresisting  smile. 
In  which  not  even  contempt  lurks,  to  beguile 


Your  heart,  by  some  fiunt  sympathy  of  hale. 
O  conquer  what  you  cannot  satiate ! 
For  to  your  paasion  I  am  far  more  coy 
Than  ever  yet  was  coldest  maid  or  boy 
In  winter  noon.    Of  your  antipathy 
If  I  am  the  NarcissuB,  jrou  are  free 
To  pia^  into  a  sound  with  hating  me. 


Lift  not  the  painted  veil  which  those  who  live 
Call  life :  though  unreal  shapes  be  painted  there, 
And  it  but  mimic  all  we  would  believe 
With  colon  idly  spread  .• — behind,  lurk  Fear 
And  Hope,  twin  destinies ;  who  ever  weave 
The  shadows,  which  the  world  calls  substance,  tberSt 

I  knew  one  who  hfM  it— he  sought. 
For  his  lost  heart  was  tender,  things  to  love. 
But  found  them  not,  aUs !  nor  was  there  aught 
The  world  contains,  the  which  he  could  approve. 
Through  the  unheeding  many  he  did  move, 
A  splendor  among  shadows,  a  bright  blot 
Upon  this  gloomy  scene,  a  Spirit  that  strove 
For  truth,  and  like  the  Preacher  found  it  not. 


TO  WORDSWORTH. 

Poet  of  Nature,  thou  hast  wept  to  know 
That  things  depart  which  never  may  return ! 
Childhood  and  ]routh,  friendship  and  love's  fisrt  gloWf 
Have  fled  like  sweet  dreams,  leaving  thee  to  mown. 
These  common  woes  I  feel    One  bxs  is  mine 
Which  thou  too  feel'st ;  yet  I  alone  deplore. 
Thou  wert  as  a  lone  star,  whose  light  did  shine 
On  some  frail  bark  in  winter's  midnight  roar: 
Thou  hast  like  to  a  rock-built  refuge  stood 
Above  the  blind  and  battling  multitude. 
In  honor'd  poverty  thy  voice  did  weave 
Songs  consecrate  to  truth  and  liberty^— 
Deserting  these,  thou  leavest  me  to  grieve. 
Thus  having  been,  that  thou  shouldst  cease  fo  be. 


FKKUNOS  or  ▲  REPUBUCAN  ON  THE  FALL  Oi 
BOKAPARTB. 

I  HATED  thee,  fidlen  tyrant  *  I  did  groan 

To  think  that  a  most  ambitioos  slave. 

Like  thou,  shouldst  dance  and  revel  on  die  grave 

Of  Liberty.    Thou  migfatst  have  buflt  %  throne 

Where  it  had  stood  even  now :  thou  didst  prefer 

A  frail  and  bkrady  pomp»  which  time  has  awa|it 

In  firagmenta  towards  obUvion.    Massacre, 

For  this  I  prey'd,  would  on  thy  sleep  have  crept, 

Treason  and  Slavery,  Rapine,  Fear,  and  Lus^ 

And  stifled  thee,  their  mimster.    I  know 

Too  late,  since  thou  and  France  are  in  the  dnn^ 

That  Virtue  owns  a  more  eternal  foe 

Than  force  or  fraud :  old  Custom,  legal  Crime, 

And  bkiody  Faith,  the  foulest  birth  of  time. 


DAim  AUOHDDU  TO  OUIDO  OATALOAim. 


Wnm  the  ItaUan  of  Danta. 


OtJioo,  I  would  that  Lappo,  thou,  and  I, 

Led  by  aome  itroDg  encfaantiDent,  mi|^  ascand 

.^_.,  Google 
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A  magic  thip,  whose  channed  nik  thotM  Ay, 
With  %viiMlif  at  will,  where'er  oar  thoughts  mi^  wand, 
And  that  no  change,  nor  any  evil  chance. 
Should  mar  our  joyous  vojrage;  but  it  might  be, 
That  even  satiety  should  still  enhance 
Between  our  hearts  their  strict  community. 
And  that  the  bounteous  wizard  then  would  place 
Vanna  and  Bice  and  my  gentle  love, 
Companions  of  our  wandering,  and  would  grace 
With  passionate  talk,  wherever  we  might  rove, 
Our  time,  and  each  were  as  content  and  free 
As  I  believe  that  thou  and  I  should  be. 


TEAMLJLTXD  FROM  THE  ORXEK  OF  MOKHUa. 


Tav  iXm  rav  yXavicav  irap  &¥tfus  ar/>^ui/3aXXft 
«.  T.  X. 

Whin  winds  that  move  not  its  calm  surftce  sweep 
The  aiure  sea,  I  love  the  land  no  more, 
The  smiles  of  the  serene  and  tranquil  de«p 
Tempt  my  unquiet  mind. — But  when  the  roar 
Of  ocean's  gray  abyss  resounds,  and  feam 
Gathers  upon  the  sea,  and  vast  vi^ves  burst, 
I  turn  from  the  drear  aspect  to  the  home 
Of  earth  and  its  deep  woods,  where,  interspersed. 
When  winds  blow  loud,  pines  make  sweet  melody. 
Whose  house  is  some  lone  bark,  whose  toU  the  sea. 
Whose  prey  the  wandering  6sh,  an  evil  lot 
Has  chosen.^ — ^But  I  my  languid  limbs  will  fling 
Beneadi  the  plane,  where  the  brook's  murmuring 
Moves  the  calm  spirit,  but  disturbs  it  not 


TRANSLATIONa 


HYMN  TO  MERCURY. 

TKAMUJLTXD  FROM  THE  OREBK  OF  HOMER. 

I. 
SiNO,  Muse,  the  son  of  Maia  and  of  Jove. 
The  Hersld^hild.  king  of  Arcadia 
And  all  its  pastoral  hills,  whom  in  sweet  love 
Having  been  interwoven,  modest  May 
Bore  Heaven's  dread  Supreme— an  antique  grove 
Shadow'd  the  cavern  where  the  lovers  lay 
In  the  deep  night,  unseen  by  Gods  or  Men, 
And  white-arm'd  Juno  slumber*d  sweetly  then. 

n. 

Now,  when  the  joy  of  Jove  had  its  fulfilling. 
And  Heaven's  tenth  moon  chronicled  her  rdief. 
She  gave  to  light  a  babe  all  babes  excelling, 
A  schemer  subtle  beyond  all  belief; 
A  shepherd  of  thin  dreams,  a  oow-atealmg, 
A  night-watching,  and  door-waylaying  thieC 
Who  'roongst  the  Gods  was  soon  about  to  thieve. 
And  other  glorious  actions  to  achieve. 

in. 

Tlie  babe  was  bom  at  the  first  peep  of  day ; 
He  began  playing  on  the  lyre  at  noon, 
And^Cke  same  evening  did  he  steal  away 
Apollo's  herds  ;--the  fourth  day  of  the  mooa 
On  whidi  him  bore  the  venerable  May, 
From  her  immortal  limbs  he  leap'd  fuU  soon. 
Nor  Ipng  coutd  in  the  sacred  cradle  keep, 
;fiut  ©ut  to  seek  ApoUo's  herds  would  creep. 


IV. 

Out  of  the  k>fty  cavern  wandering 

He  found  a  tortoise,  and  cried  out — ^  A  1 

(For  Mercury  first  made  the  tortoise  sing :) 

The  beast  before  the  portal  at  his  leisure 

The  flowery  herbage  was  depasturing. 

Moving  his  foet  in  a  deUbemte  raeasura 

Over  the  turf    Jove's  profitable  son 

Eyeing  him  laugh'd,  and  laughing  thna  begun  >— 

V. 

**  A  useful  god<aend  are  you  to  me  now. 
King  of  the  dance,  companion  of  die  feast. 
Lovely  in  all  your  nature  f   Welcome,  yos 
Excellent  plaything !  Where,  sweet  mountain  baas 
Got  you  tlu&t  speckled  shell  f  Thus  much  I  know. 
You  must  come  home  with  me  and  be  my  ( 
You  will  give  joy  to  me.  and  I  will  do 
All  that  is  in  my  power  to  honor  yoo. 

VI. 
**  Better  to  be  at  home  than  out  of  door; — 
So  com6  with  me,  and  though  it  has  been  a 
That  you  alive  defend  fjfom  magic  power, 
I  know  you  will  sing  sweetly  when  you're 
Thus  having  spoken,  the  quaint  infimt  bore. 
Lifting  it  from  the  grass  on  which  it  fed. 
And  grasping  it  in  his  delighted  hold. 
His  treasured  prixe  into  the  cavern  old. 

vn. 

Then  scooping  with  a  chisel  of  gray  steel 
He  bored  the  life  and  soul  out  d*  the  1 
Not  s\%ifler  a  swift  thought  of  woe  or  weal 
Darts  through  the  tumult  of  a  human  breast 
Which  thronging  cares  annoy— not  swifter  wbMl 
The  flashes  of  its  torturo  and  unrest 
Out  of  the  dixfey  eyee— than  Maia's  son 
All  that  he  did  devise  hath  featly  done. 

vra. 

And  through  the  tortoise's  hard  strong  skin 
At  proper  distances  small  holes  he  made. 
And  fiisten'd  the  cut  stems  o#  reeds  within. 
And  with  a  piece  of  leather  overlaid 
The  open  space,  and  fixed  the  cubits  in. 
Fitting  the  bridge  lo  both,  and  strotdi'd  o'er  all 
Symphonious  cords  of  sheep-gut  rhythmicaL 

TX 

When  he  had  wrought  the  fovely  luHrumeut, 
He  tried  the  chords,  and  made  division  meet. 
Preluding  with  the  plectrum ;  and  thare  wmk 
Up  fhnn  beneath  his  hand  a  tumult  sweet 
Of  mi^ty  sounds,  and  from  his  lipa  he  ant 
A  strain  of  unpremeditated  wit. 
Joyous  and  wild  and  wanton— such  yon  nay 
Hear  among  revellers  on  a  holiday. 


He  sung  how  Jove  and  May  of  the  bright  sandal 

Dallied  in  love  not  quite  legitimate ; 

And  his  own  birth,  still  scoffing  at  the  scandal. 

And  naming  his  own  name,  did  celebrate ; 

His  mother's  cave  and  servan^maids  he  plann'd  aU 

In  plastic  veise.  her  household  stuflT  and  stale. 

Perennial  pot.  trippet,  and  braaen  pan — 

But  singing  he  conceived  another  plan. 
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XL 
Seised  with  a  nidden  ftncy  for  fireah  meat. 
He  in  hit  wacnd  crib  depuiited 
The  hollow  Ijrre.  and  from  the  caTem  iweet 
Rushed  with  great  leaps  up  to  the  mountain'!  head, 
Revolving  in  his  mind  some  subtle  feat 
Of  thievish  craft,  such  as  a  swindler  might 
Devise  in  the  lone  season  of  dun  night 

xn. 

Lo !  the  great  Son  under  the  ocean's  bed  has 
Driven  steeds  and  chariot — the  child  meanwhile  strode 
O'er  the  Pierian  mountains  clothed  m  shadows, 
Where  the  immortal  oxen  of  the  God 
Are  pastured  in  the  flowering  onmown  meadows, 
And  safely  stall'd  in  a  remote  abode— 
The  archer  Aigidde,  elate  and  proud. 
Drove  fifty  fiom  the  herd,  lowing  aloud. 

xm. 

He  drove  them  wandering  o*er  the  sandy  way. 
But,  being  ever  mindful  of  his  craft, 
Backward  and  forward  drove  he  them  astray. 
So  that  the  tracks  which  seem'd  before,  were  aft : 
Ht»  sandals  then  he  threw  to  the  ocean  spray. 
And  (or  each  foot  he  wrought  a  kind  of  raft 
Of  tamarisk,  and  tamarisk-like  sprigs. 
And  bound  them  in  a  lump  with  withy  twigs. 

XIV. 
And  on  his  feet  he  tied  these  sandals  light. 
The  trail  of  whose  wide  leaves  might  not  betray 
Hb  track ;  and  then,  a  self-sufficing  wight. 
Like  a  man  hastening  on  some  distant  way. 
He  from  Pieria*s  mountain  bent  his  flight ; 
Bat  an  old  man  perceived  the  infant  pass 
Down  gieen  Onchestus,  heap'd  like  beds  with  grass. 

XV. 
Hie  old  man  stood  dressing  his  sunny  vine : 
"Halloo!  old  fellow  with  the  crooked  shoulder! 
Toa  grub  those  stumps  ?  before  they  will  bear  wine 
Metkunks  even  you  must  grow  a  little  older : 
Attend,  I  pray,  to  this  vivice  of  mine. 
As  jron  would  'scape  wnat  might  appal  a  bolder — 
Seeing,  see  not — and  hearing,  hear  not — and — 
If  you  have  understanding — understand." 

xvr. 

So  saying,  Hermes  roused  the  oxen  vast; 
O'er  shadowy  mountain  and  resounding  dell. 
And  flower-paven  plains,  great  Hermes  past ; 
Till  the  black  night  divine,  which  favoring  fell 
Aroond  his  steps,  grew  gray,  and  rooming  fast 
Waken'd  the  world  to  work,  and  from  her  cell 
Sea-etrewn,  the  Pallantean  Moon  sublime 
Into  her  watch>tower  just  began  to  climb. 

XVIT. 
Now  to  AlpheuB  he  had  driven  all 
The  broad-fbreheaded  oxen  of  the  Sun ; 
They  came  unwearied  to  the  lofty  stall. 
And  to  the  water-troughs  which  ever  run 
nuoagh  the  fresh  field*— and  when  with  roih-gnMi 

tall. 
Lotus  and  all  sweet  herbage,  every  one 
Had  pastured  been,  the  great  God  made  then 
Towards  the  stall  in  a  collected  drove. 


xvni. 

A  mighty  pile  of  wood  the  God  then  heap'd. 
And  having  soon  conceived  the  mystery 
Of  fire,  from  two  smooth  laurel  branchea  itripl 
The  bark,  and  rubb'd  them  in  his  palms^— on  high 
Suddenly  forth  the  burning  vapor  leapt. 
And  the  divine  child  saw  delightedly — 
Mercury  fint  foand  out  for  human  weal 
Tindei^box,  matchea,  fire-irons,  flint  and  ileaL 

XIX. 
And  fine  dry  logs  and  roou  iimumerous 
He  gather'd  in  a  delve  upon  the  ground— 
And  kindled  them — and  instantaneous 
The  strength  of  the  fierce  flame  was  breathed  aioioid  t 
And  whilst  the  might  of  glorious  Vulcan  thni 
Wrapt  the  great  pile  with  glare  and  roaring  soond, 
Hermes  dragg'd  forth  two  heifers,  lowing  loud. 
Close  to  the  fire — such  might  was  in  the  God. 

XX. 

And  on  the  earth  upon  their  backs  he  threw 
The  panting  beasts,  and  roird  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  bored  their  lives  out    Without  more  ado 
He  cut  up  fat  and  flesh,  and  down  before 
The  fire,  on  spits  of  wood  he  placed  the  two. 
Toasting  their  flesh  and  ribs,  and  all  the  gore 
Pursed  in  the  bowels ;  and  while  this  was  dona, 
He  stretch'd  their  hides  over  a  craggy  stone. 

XXL 
We  mortals  let  an  ox  grow  old,  and  then 
Cut  it  up  after  long  consideration^ — 
But  joyous-minded  Hermes  from  the  glen 
Drew  the  fat  spoils  to  the  more  open  station 
Of  a  flat  smooth  space,  and  portioned  them;   and 

when 
He  had  by  lot  assign'd  to  each  a  ration 
Of  the  twelve  Gods,  his  mind  became  aware 
Of  all  the  joys  which  in  religion  are. 

xxn. 

For  the  sweet  savor  of  the  roasted  meat 
Tempted  him.  though  imroortaL    Nathelesa, 
He  check'd  his  haughty  will  and  did  not  eat, 
Though  what  it  cost  him  words  can  scarce  express 
And  every  wish  to  put  such  morsels  sweet 
Down  his  most  sacied  throat,  be  did  repress ; 
But  soon  within  the  lofly-portall'd  stall 
He  placed  the  fiit  and  flesh  and  bones  and  all 

xxin. 

And  every  trace  of  the  fresh  butcheiy 
And  cooking,  the  God  soon  made  disappear. 
As  if  it  all  had  vanish'd  through  the  sky : 
He  bum'd  the  hoofs  and  horns  and  head  and  hair, 
The  insatiate  fire  devour'd  them  hungrily ; 
And  when  he  saw  that  every  thing  was  dear. 
He  quench'd  the  coals  and  trampled  the  Uadt  diaC 
And  in  the  stream  his  bloody  sandals  to«'d. 

XXIV.' 
All  night  he  work'd  in  the  serene  moonshina 
But  when  the  Ught  of  day  was  spread  abroad. 
He  sought  his  natal  mountain  peaks  divine. 
On  his  long  wandering,  neidier  man  nor  god 
Had  met  Um,  since  he  kill'd  Apollo's  kine. 
Nor  hooB^dog  had  baik'd  at  him  on  his  road ; 
Now  he  oblM)uely  through  die  key-hole  paal, 
like  a  diin  iniit,  or  an  autumnal  blast 
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XXV. 

Right  thiMgh  the  temple  of  die  spadotM  care 
He  went  with  waii  light  fiwl— «■  if  hie  tread 
Fell  nor  on  earth ;  no  MMmd  their  filling  gave; 
IVa  to  hit  cradle  he  crept  quick,  and  spread 
The  fwaddling-clodiee  about  him ;  and  die  knaTO 
Lay  plajring  with  the  covering  of  die  bed 
With  hit  left  hand  about  hit  kneet— the  Bghl 
Held  hit  beloYcd  lortoiteayre  ti^ 

XXVI. 
There  he  lay  innocent  at  a  new-bom  child. 
At  gottipt  tay ;  but  though  he  wat  a  god. 
The  goddes,  hit  &ir  mother,  unbeguiled, 
Knew  all  that  he  had  done  being  abroad : 
**  Whence  come  you,  and  from  what  adTenture  wild. 
You  cunning  rogue,  and  where  have  you  abode 
All  the  long  night,  clothed  in  your  impudence  f 
What  have  you  done  tince  you  departed  hence  f 

XXVIL 
**  ApoUo  toon  will  paa  within  thit  gate, 

.  And  bind  yonr  tender  body  in  a  chiiin 
Inextricably  light,  and  fttt  at  fiite, 

'  Unlett  you  can  delude  the  God  again. 
Even  when  within  hit  arm*— ah,  runagate ! 
A  pretty  torment  both  of  godt  and  men 
Tow  fiither  made  when  he  made  you!"— ^ Dear 

mother,'* 
Replied  tly  Hermet,  **  Wherefore  tcold  and  bother  f 

xxvin. 

**  At  if  I  were  Uke  other  babee  at  old. 

And  undetttood  nothing  of  what  it  what ; 

And  cared  at  all  to  hear  my  mother  scold. 

I  in  ny  tubtle  brain  a  scheme  have  got. 

Which  whiltt  the  tacred  ttart  round  Heaven  are 

roird 
Will  profit  you  and  me — nor  thall  our  loC 
Be  at  you  counsel,  without  gifts  or  find 
To  spend  our  lives  in  this  obscure  abode. 

XXIX. 

**  But  we  will  leave  this  shadow-peopled  cave 
And  live  among  the  Godt,  and  past  each  day 
In  high  communion,  tharing  what  they  have 
Of  profuse  wealth  and  unexhautted  prey ; 
And  from  the  portion  which  my  father  gave 
To  PhoBbus,  I  will  snatch  my  share  away. 
Which  if  my  father  will  not— natheless  I, 
Who  am  the  king  of  robbers,  can  but  try. 

XXX, 
"  And.  if  Latona's  son  should  find  me  out, 

I'll  countermine  him  by  a  deeper  plan ; 
I  '11  pierce  the  Pythian  temple-walls,  though  stout, 

And  sack  the  fane  of  every  thing  I  can — 
Caldrons  and  tripods  of  great  worth  no  doubt. 

Each  golden  cup  and  polish'd  brazen  pan, 
AD  the  wrought  tapestries  and  garments  gay."— 
80  they  together  talk'd  ^-meanwhile  the  Day 

'   XXXI. 
Ethevsal  bom  arose  out  of  the  flood 

Of  flowing  Ocean,  bearing  light  to  meik 
Apolk>  past  toward  the  sacred  wood. 

Which  from  the  inmost  depths  of  its  green  f^en 
Echoes  the  voice  of  Neptune, — and  there  stood 

Or  the  same  spot  in  green  Oocfaestus  then 
That  tame  oM  animai  the  vine^iresser, 
MHio  was  employ 'd  hedging  his  vineyard  there. 


xxxn. 

Latona's  glorious  Son  began: — **  I  pray 
Tell,  ancient  hedger  of  Onchestus  green, 

Whedier  a  drove  of  kine  has  past  this  way. 
All  hmkn  with  crooked  horqe?  for  they  have  hesft 

Stolen  from  the  herd  in  high  Pieria, 
Where  a  Uack  bull  was  fed  apart,  between 

Two  woody  mountains  in  a  neighboring  glen. 

And  four  fierce  dogs  watch'd  there,  ananimo»  as  ^sa 

xxxm. 

And,  what  is  strange,  the  author  of  diis  tfaeft 

Has  smlen  the  flitted  heifers  every  one. 
But  the  four  dogs  and  the  black  buU  are  left>— 

Stolen  they  were  last  night  at  set  of  son. 
Of  their  soft  beds  and  their  sweet  food  bereft— 

Now  tell  me,  man  bom  ere  the  world  began. 
Have  you  seen  any  one  pass  with  the  oowa  ?" 
To  whom  the  man  of  overhanging  brows : 

XXXIV. 
My  friend,  it  would  require  no  common  skiD 
Justly  to  speak  of  eveiy  thing  I  see : 
On  various  purposes  of  good  or  ill 

Many  pass  by  my  vineyard, — and  to  me 
Tis  difficult  to  know  the  invisible 

Thoughts,  whichinall  those  many  minds  may  be: — 
Thus  much  alone  I  certainly  can  say, 
I  till'd  these  vines  till  the  decline  of  day. 

XXXV. 

**  And  then  I  thought  I  saw,  but  dare  nol  speak 
With  certainty  of  such  a  wondrous  thing, 

A  child,  who  could  not  have  been  bom  a  week. 
Those  &i^hom'd  cattle  ck)sely  following. 

And  in  his  hand  he  held  a  polish'd  stick ; 
And,  as  on  purpose,  he  walk'd  vraveting 

From  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  road. 

And  with  his  fiice  opposed  the  steps  he  trod.** 

XXXVI. 

Apollo  hearing  diis,  past  quickly  on — 
No  winged  omen  could  have  shown  more  dear 

That  the  deceiver  was  his  Other's  son. 
So  the  God  wmps  a  purjie  atmosphere 

Around  his  shoulders,  and  like  fire  is  gone 
To  fiimous  Pylos,  seeking  his  kine  there. 

And  found  their  track  and  his,  yet  hardly  coM, 

And  cried — **  What  wonder  do  mine  eyes  behold . 

XXXVIL 
"  Here  are  the  footsteps  of  the  homed  herd 

Tura'd  back  towards  th«r  fields  of  asphodel ; — 
But  these !  are  not  the  tracks  of  beast  or  bird. 

Gray  wolf  or  bear,  or  lion  of  the  dell. 
Or  maned  Centaur— sand  was  never  stirred 

By  man  or  woman  thus !  Inexplicable ! 
Who  with  unwearied  feet  could  e'er  impress 
The  sand  with  such  enormous  veaiiges  t 

xxxvm. 

**  That  was  most  strange— but  this  is  stranger  atiD  * 
Thus  having  said,  Phoebus  impetuously 

Sought  high  Cyllene's  fbrpst<inctured  hill. 
And  die  deep  cavem  where  dark  shadowi  lie^ 

And  where  the  ambrosial  nymph  with  happy  wfll 
Bore  the  Ssfumian's  bv^^child,  Mereury — 

And  a  delighfnl  odor  from  tlie  dew 

Of  the  hill  pastures,  at  his  coming  flew. 
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XXXIX. 

And  Fboebos  iloop'd  under  the  cnggy  roof 
Arch'd  over  the  dark  cavern . — Maia's  child 

Perceived  that  he  came  angry,  &r  aloof, 

Aboat  the  cowa  of  which  he  had  been  beguiled. 

And  over  him  the  fine  and  fragrant  woof 
Of  hii  ambroiial  awaddling-clothei  he  piled — 

An  among  fire-brands  Uea  a  burning  spark. 

Covered  beneadi  the  ashes  cold  and  dark. 

XL. 
There,  Bke  an  infimt  who  had  siK^*d  his  flU, 

And  now  was  newly  wash'd  and  put  to  bed, 
Awake,  bat  courting  sleep  with  vraary  wiU, 

And  gather'd  in  a  lump  hands,  feet,  and  head. 
He  la?,  and  his  beloved  tortoise  still 

He  grasp'd  and  held  under  his  shoulder-blade. 
FbcBbua  the  lovely  mountain-goddess  knew. 
Not  less  her  subtle,  swindling  baby,  who 

XLL 
Lay  swathed  in  his  dy  wiles.    Round  every  erook 

Of  the  ample  cavern,  for  his  kine,  Apollo 
Look*d  sharp ;  and  when  he  saw  them  not,  he  took 

The  glittering  key,  and  open'd  three  great  hoUow 
Rec eases  in  the  rock — where  many  a  nook 

Was  fill'd  with  the  sweet  food  immortals  swallow, 
And  mighty  heaps  of  silver  and  of  gold 
Were  piled  within— a  wonder  to  behold  { 

XUl. 
And  white  and  silver  robes,  all  overwrought 

With  cunning  workmanship  of  tracery  sweet— » 
Except  among  the  Gods,  there  can  be  naught 

In  die  vnde  world  to  be  compared  with  it 
Latona's  oflfipring,  after  having  sought 

His  herds  in  every  comer,  thus  did  greet 
Great  Hermes : — **  Little  cradled  rogue,  declare 
Of  my  illustrious  heifbrs,  where  they  are ! 

XLHI. 
**  Speak  quickly !  or  a  quarrel  between  ns 

Must  rise,  and  the  event  Will  be,  that  I 
Shall  hawl  yon  into  dismal  Tartarus, 

In  fiery  gloom  to  dwell  eternally ; 
Nor  shall  your  father  nor  yom  mother  loose 

The  bars  of  that  black  dungeon — utterly 
You  shall  be  cast  out  from  the  light  of  day, 
To  rule  the  ghosts  of  men,  unblest  as  they.** 

XLTV. 
To  whom  thus  Hermes  slyly  answered  >^^  Son 

Of  great  Laiona,  what  a  speech  is  this ! 
Why  come  you  here  to  ask  me  what  ■  done 

With  the  wiM  oxen  which  it  seems  you  miss  f 
I  have  not  seen  them,  nor  from  any  one 

Have  heard  a  word  of  the  whole  buoness ; 
If  you  shouM  promise  an  immense  reward, 
I  could  not  tall  mora  than  you  now  have  heaid. 

XLV. 

**  An  oi-stealer  should  be  bo  h  tall  and  strong, 
And  I  am  bat  a  little  new-bom  thing. 

Who,  ]ret  at  least,  can  think  of  nothing  wrong  >- 
My  businesft  is  to  suck,  and  sleep,  and  Ang 

The  cradle-clothes  about  me  all  day  long, — 
Or,  half  asleep,  hear  my  sweet  mother  sing. 

And  to  be  wash'd  in  water  dean  and  warm. 

And  hush'd  and  kin'd  and  kept  secure  fhm  harm. 
3M 


XLVI. 
**  O,  let  not  e'er  this  quarrel  be  averr'd! 

The  astounded  Gods  would  laugh  at  you,  if  e*er 
Tou  should  allege  a  story  so  absurd, 

As  that  a  new-bom  iniSut  forth  could  &n 
Out  of  his  home  afler  a  savage  herd. 

I  was  bora  yesterday — my  small  feet  are 
Too  tender  for  the  roads  so  hard  and  rough : 
And  if  you  think  that  this  is  not  enough, 

XLVII. 
« I  swear  a  great  oath,  by  my  fiuher's  head. 

That  I  stole  not  your  cows,  and  that  I  know 
Of  no  one  else,  who  might,  or  could,  or  did. — 

MThatever  things  cows  are,  I  do  not  know. 
For  I  have  only  heard  the  name." — ^This  said. 

He  wink'd  as  fast  as  could  be,  and  his  brow 
Was  wrinkled,  and  a  whistle  loud  gave  he. 
Like  one  who  hears  some  strange  absurdity. 

XLVIIL 
Apollo  gently  smiled,  and  said : — **  Ay,  ay, — 

You  cunning  little  rascal,  3rou  will  bore 
Many  a  rich  roan's  house,  aiid  your  array 

Of  thieves  will  lay  their  siege  before  his  door 
Silent  as  night,  in  night ;  and  many  a  day 

In  the  wild  glens  rough  shephenis  will  deplore 
'Hiat  you  or  yours,  having  an  appetite. 
Met  with  their  cattle,  comrade  of  the  night ! 

XUX. 
"  And  this  among  the  Gods  shall  be  your  gift. 

To  be  considered  as  the  lord  of  diose 
Who  swindle,  house-break.  sheep«teal,  and  shop-lift^ 

But  now  if  you  would  not  your  last  sleep  dose. 
Crawl  out!"— Thus  saying,  Phcebus  did  uplift 

The  subde  in&nt  in  his  swaddling-clothes, 
And  in  his  arms,  according  to  his  wont, 
A  scheme  devised  the  illnsniotts  Argiphont 


And  sneezed  and  shudder'd — Phoebus  on  the  grass 
Him  threw,  and  whilst  all  that  he  had  deaign'd 

He  did  perform— eager  although  to  pass, 
ApoUo  darted  from  his  mighty  mind 

Towards  the  subtle  babe  the  following  scofl*: 

**  Do  not  imagine  this  will  get  you  ofl^ 

U. 
**  You  little  swaddled  child  of  Jove  and  Aby ." 

And  seized  him : — ^  By  this  omen  I  shall  trace 
My  noble  herds,  and  you  shall  lead  the  way." — 

Cyllenian  Hermes  firom  the  graasy  ph^e. 
Like  one  in  earnest  haste  to  get  away. 

Rose,  and  with  hands  lifted  towards  his  fooe 
RoMod  boA  his  eai»— up  firom  his  shoulders  draw 
His  swaddling  •clothes,  and— ^  What  mean  you  to  do 

LH. 

"  With  me,  ym  tmkind  God  ?**  said  Mercury: 
**  Is  it  about  these  cows  yon  tOMe  roe  so  f 

I  wish  the  race  of  cows  were  peTish*d !— I 
Stole  not  your  cowa    I  do  not  even  know 

What  things  cowa  are.    Aks!  I  well  may  sigh. 
That  since  I  oane  hito  this  world  of  woe, 

I  should  have  ever  heard  the  name  ef  one — 

But  I  appeal  to  the  Satumian's  dtrone.** 
489 
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un. 

Thuf  FhoebuB  and  the  vagrant  Mercuiy 
Talk'd  without  coming  to  an  explanatioii, 

With  advene  purpose.    As  for  Plioebua,  he 
Sought  not  revenge,  but  only  information. 

And  Hermes  tried  with  lies  and  roguery 
To  cheat  Apollo — But  when  no  evasion 

Served — for  the  cunning  one  his  match  had 

He  paced  on  fint  o'er  the  sandy  ground. 

UV. 
He  of  the  Silver  Bow,  the  child  of  Jove 

Follow'd  behind,  till  to  their  heavenly  Sire 
Came  both  his  children — beautiful  as  Love, 

And  irom  his  equal  balance  did  require 
A  judgment  in  the  cause  wherein  they  strove. 
O'er  odorous  Olympus  and  its  snows 
A  murmuring  tumult  as  they  came  aroae, — 

LV. 
And  from  the  folded  depths  of  the  great  Hill, 

While  Hermes  and  Apollo  reverent  stood 
Before  Jove's  throne,  the  indestructible 

Immortals  rush'd  in  mighty  multitude ; 
And  whilst  their  seats  in  order  do  they  fill. 

The  lody  Thunderer  in  a  careless  mood 
To  Phcebus  said.— "Whence  drive  you  this  sweet  prey. 
The  herald-baby  bom  but  yesterday  f— 

LVI. 
**  A  most  important  subject,  trifier,  this 

To  lay  before  the  Gods!" — **  Nay,  fiither,  nay, 
When  you  have  understood  the  business. 

Say  not  that  I  alone  am  fond  of  prey. 
I  found  this  little  boy  in  a  recess 

Under  Cyllene's  mountains  far  away — 
A  manifest  and  most  apparent  thief) 
A  scandal-monger  beyond  all  belief 

Lvn. 

'*  I  never  saw  his  like  either  in  heaven 

Or  upon  earth  for  knavery  or  crafl : 
Out  of  the  field  my  cattle  yester-even. 

By  the  low  shore  on  which  the  loud  sea  langh'd. 
He  right  down  to  the  river-ford  had  driven ; 

And  mere  astonishment  would  make  you  daft 
To  see  the  double  kind  of  footsteps  strange 
He  has  impreas'd  wherever  he  did  range. 

LVin. 
**  The  cattle's  track  on  the  black  dusC  foil  wall 

Is  evident,  as  if  they  went  towards 
The  place  from  which  they  came — that  asphodel 

Meadow,  in  which  I  feed  my  many  herds.— 
Hit  steps  were  most  incomprehensible— 

I  know  not  how  I  can  describe  in  words 
Those  tracks— he  could  have  gone  along  the  mida 
Neither  upon  his  feet  nor  on  his  hands  ^— 

LIX. 
He  mart  have  had  some  other  stranger  mode 

Of  moving  on :  those  vestiges  immense, 
Far  as  I  traced  them  on  the  sandy  road, 

Seem'd  like  the  trail  of  oak-toppUngs  i — but  thanoe 
No  mark  or  track  denoting  where  they  trod 

The  hard  ground  gave  .—but  workii«  at  hii  ftooe, 
A  mortal  hedger  saw  him  as  he  past 
To  I^loa,  with  the  oows,  in  fiery  hasla. 


**  I  found  that  in  the  dark  he  quietly 

Had  sacrificed  some  cows,  and  before  fight 

Had  thrown  the  ashes  all  dispersedly 

About  the  road — then,  still  as  gfoomy  nigfa^ 

Had  crept  into  his  cradle,  either  eye 

Rubbing,  and  cogitating  some  new  sleif^ 

No  eagle  could  have  seen  him  as  he  lay 

Hid  in  his  cavern  fiom  the  peering  day. 

LXI. 
**!  tax*d  him  with  the  &ct,  when  be  evened 

Most  solemnly  that  he  did  neither  see 
Or  even  had  in  any  manner  heard 

Of  my  lost  oows,  whatever  things  cows  btt 
Nor  could  he  tell,  diough  ofler'd  a  reward. 

Not  even  who  could  tell  of  them  to  me.** 
So  speaking,  PhcBbus  sate ;  and  Hermes  then 
Address'd  the  Supreme  Lord  of  Gods  and  mtt* 

Lxn. 

*<Great  Father,  you  know  deariy  beforehand. 
That  all  which  I  shall  say  to  yon  is  sooth; 

I  am  a  most  veracious  perMm,  and 
Totally  unacquainted  with  untmth. 

At  sunrise,  Phoebus  came,  but  with  no  band 
Of  Gods  to  bear  him  witness,  in  great  wndi. 

To  my  abode,  seeking  his  heifers  tlMre, 

And  sajring  that  I  must  show  him  where  they  lit, 

Lxm. 

"Or  he  would  hurl  me  down  the  darit  abya. 

I  know,  that  every  Apollonian  limb 
Is  clothed  with  speed  and  might  and  manlnw, 

As  a  green  bank  with  flowen — bot  unlike  his 
I  was  bom  yesterday,  and  you  may  guess 

He  well  knew  this  when  he  induced  the  wUtt 
Of  buU)ring  a  poor  little  uew-bom  thing 
That  slept,  and  never  thought  of  oow-diiving. 

uav. 

**Am  I  like  a  strong  fellow  who  steals  Unef 
Believe  me,  dearest  Father,  such  you  are, 

This  driving  of  the  herds  is  none  of  mine; 
Across  my  threshold  did  I  wander  ne'er. 

So  may  I  thrive !  I  reverence  the  divine 
Sun  and  the  Gods,  and  I  love  you,  and  cait 

Even  for  this  hard  accuser— who  must  know 

I  am  as  innocent  as  they  or  yon. 

LXV. 
"I  swear  by  these  most  gloriously-wroa^  purtdi 

(It  is,  you  will  aUow,  an  oaA  of  might) 
Through  which  the  mnltitiide  of  the  Immoilidi 

Pass  and  repass  fbr  ever,  day  and  night. 
Devising  schemes  for  the  afibirs  of  mortals 

That  I  am  guiltless;  and  I  will  requite. 
Although  mine  enenqr  be  great  and  scroog. 
His  cruel  threat— do  thou  defend  die  yoang!" 

LXVL 
So  speaking,  die  Cyllenian  Agriphont 

Wink'd,  as  if  now  his  advenaiy  was  fitted  :— 
And  Jupiter,  aeoording  to  his  wont, 

Laugh'd  heartily  to  hear  the  subde-witted 
In&nt  give  such  a  plausible  account. 

And  every  word  a  lie.    But  be  remitted 
Judgment  at  present— and  his  eibortation 
Wa%  to  oompoae  die  aflair  by  arbitration. 
490 
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Lxvn. 

And  they  by  mighty  Jupiter  were  bidden 
To  go  fi>rth  with  a  dngle  purpose  both. 

Neither  the  other  chiding  nor  yet  chidden : 
And  Mercury  with  innocence  and  truth 

Td  lead  the  way,  and  ihow  where  he  had  hidden 
The  mighty  neifen. — Herroei,  nothing  loth, 

Obey'd  the  iEgis-bearer*!  will — tor  he 

la  able  to  penuade  all  easily. 

Lxvra. 

Iliese  lovely  children  of  Heaven's  highest  Lord 
Hastened  to  Pylos,  and  the  pastures  wide 

And  lofty  stalls  by  the  Alphean  ford, 

Where  wealth  in  the  mute  night  is  multiplied 

With  silent  growth     Whilst  Hermes  drove  the  herd 
Out  of  the  stony  cavern,  Phcebus  spied 

The  hides  of  those  the  httle  babe  had  slain, 

Screlch*d  on  the  p-ecipice  above  the  plaiiL 

LXIX. 

^  How  was  it  possible,*'  then  Phoebus  said, 
*«Thal  you,  a  little  child,  bom  yesterday, 

A  thing  on  mother's  milk  and  kisses  fed, 
Could  two  prodigious  heifen  ever  flay  f 

Eveik  I  myself  may  well  hereafter  dread 
Your  prowes,  oIKpring  of  Cyl  Ionian  May, 

When  you  grow  strong  and  tall*' — He  spoke,  and  bound 

Stiff  withy  bandi*  the  mfimt*s  wrists  around. 

LXX. 

He  might  as  well  have  bound  the  oien  wild ; 

The  withy  bands,  though  starkly  interknit, 
Fell  at  the  feet  of  the  immortal  child, 

Loosen'd  by  some  device  of  his  quick  wit 
PbcBboB  perceived  himself  again  beguiled. 

And  stared — while  Hermes  sought  some  hole  or  pit, 
Looking  askance  and  winking  fast  as  thought. 
Where  he  migh*  hide  himself  and  not  be  caught 

LXXI. 
Sodden  he  chajiged  his  plan,  and  with  strange  skill 

Subdued  the  siroog  Latonian,  by  the  might 
Of  winning  mosic,  to  his  mighder  will ; 

His  left  hand  held  the  lyre,  and  in  bis  right 
The  plectrum  struck  the  chords — unconquerable 

Up  from  beneath  his  hand  in  circling  flight 
The  gathering  music  rose — and  sweet  as  Love 
The  penetrating  notes  did  live  and  move 

LXXII. 
Widiin  the  heart  of  great  Apollo — he 

listen'd  with  all  his  soul,  and  laugh'd  for  pleasure. 
Cloae  to  his  side  stood  harping  fearlessly 

The  unabashed  boy ;  and  to  the  measure 
Of  the  sweet  lyre,  there  fbUow'd  loud  and  free 

Hjs  joyous  voice ;  for  he  unlock'd  the  treasure 
Of  his  deep  song,  illustrating  the  birth 
or  the  bright  Gods  and  the  dark  desert  Eardi  : 

Lxxm. 

And  how  to  the  Immortals  every  one 

A  portion  was  assigu'd  of  all  that  is 
Rot  chief  Mnemo63me  did  Maia's  son 

Clothe  in  the  light  of  his  loud  melodies ; — 
And  as  each  God  was  bom  or  had  begun. 

He  in  their  order  due  and  fit  degrees 
f^mg  of  his  birth  and  being— and  did  move 
Apollo  to  unutterable  love. 


LXXIV. 
These  words  were  winged  with  his  swift  delight : 

**  You  heifer-stealing  schemer,  well  do  yoo 
Deserve  that  fifly  oxen  should  requite 

Such  minstrelsies  as  I  have  heard  even  now. 
Comrade  of  feasts,  little  contriving  wight. 

One  of  your  secrets  I  would  gladly  know. 
Whether  the  glorious  power  you  now  show  fbrdi 
Was  folded  up  within  you  at  your  birth, 

LXXV. 
**  Or  whether  mortal  taught  or  God  inspired 

The  power  of  unpremeditated  song  f 
Many  divinest  sounds  have  I  admired. 

The  Olympian  Gods  and  mortal  men  among ; 
But  such  a  strain  of  wondrous,  strange,  untired. 

And  soul-awakening  music,  sweet  and  strong, 
Yet  did  I  never  hear  except  from  thee, 
Ofispring  of  May,  impostor  Mercury ! 

LXXVI. 
''What  Muse,  what  skill,  what  unimagined  use. 

What  exercise  of  subtlest  art,  has  given 
Thy  songs  such  powerf — for  those  who  hear  may  choose 

From  thee  the  choicest  of  the  gifls  of  Heaven, 
Delight  and  love,  and  sleep, — sweet  sleep,  whose  dews 

Are  sweeter  than  the  balmy  tears  of  even. — 
And  I,  who  speak  this  praise,  am  that  Apollo 
Whom  the  Olympian  Muses  ever  follow : 

Lxxvn. 

"  And  their  deh'ght  is  dance,  and  the  blithe  noise 

Of  song  and  overflowing  poesy ; 
And  sweet  even  as  desire,  the  liquid  voice 

Of  pipes,  that  fills  the  clear  air  thriUingly ; 
But  never  did  my  inmost  soul  rejoice 

In  this  dear  work  of  youthful  revelry. 
As  now  I  wonder  at  thee,  son  of  Jove ; 
Thy  harpings  and  thy  songs  are  soft  as  love. 

Lxxvra. 

**  Now  since  thou  hast  although  so  very  small. 
Science  of  arts  so  glorious,  thus  I  swear, 

And  let  this  cornel  javelin,  keen  and  tall, 
Witness  between  us  what  I  promise  here^— 

That  I  will  lead  thee  to  the  Olympian  Hall, 
Honored  and  mighty,  with  thy  mother  dear. 

And  many  glorious  gifls  in  joy  will  give  thee. 

And  even  at  the  end  will  ne'er  deceive  thee." 

LXXIX 

To  whom  thus  Mercury  with  pradent  speech :~~ 
**  Wisely  hast  thou  inquired  of  my  skill : 

I  envy  thee  no  thing  I  know  to  teach 

Even  this  day.* — for  both  in  word  and  will 

I  would  be  gentle  with  thee ;  thou  canst  reach 
All  things  in  thy  wise  spirit  and  thy  skill 

Is  highest  m  Heaven  among  the  sons  of  Jove, 

Who  loves  thee  in  the  fullness  of  his  fove. 

LXXX. 

**  The  Counsellor  Supreme  has  given  to  thee 

Divinest  gifh,  out  of  the  amplitude 
Of  his  profuse  exhaustless  treasury ; 

By  thee,  'tis  said,  the  depths  are  undenlood 
Of  his  &r  voice ;  by  thee  the  mystery 

Of  all  oracular  fiites,— and  the  dread  mood 
Of  the  diviner  is  breathed  up,  even  I — 
A  child— perceive  thy  might  and  m^jesty^ 
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LXXXI. 
"Thoa  cantt  seek  out  and  oompaai  all  that  wit 

Can  find  or  teach}— yet  since  thou  wilt,  come  take 
The  lyre — be  mine  the  glory  giving  it — 

Strike  the  tweet  chords,  and  sing  aloud,  and  wake 
Thy  joyous  pleasure  out  of  many  a  fit 

Of  tranced  sound — and  with  fleet  fingers  make 
Thy  liquid-voiced  comrade  talk  with  thee  : 
It  can  talk  measured  music  eloquently. 

Lxxxn. 

'  Then  bear  it  boldly  to  the  revel  b>ad, 
Love-wakening  dance,  or  feast  of  solenm  state, 

A  joy  by  night  or  day — for  those  endowed 
With  art  and  wisdom,  who  interrogate. 

It  teaches,  babbling  in  delightful  mood 

All  things  which  make  the  spirit  most  elate. 

Soothing  the  mind  with  sweet  familiar  play. 

Chasing  the  heavy  shadows  of  dismay. 

.Lxxxni. 

**  To  those  who  are  uoskill'd  in  its  sweet  toogoe. 
Though  they  should  question  most  impetuously 

Its  hidden  soul,  it  gossips  something  wropg*- 
Some  senseless  and  impertinent  reply. 

But  thou,  who  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  strong, 
Can  compass  all  that  thou  desirest    I 

Present  thee  with  this  music-flowing  shell. 

Knowing  thou  canst  interrogate  it  welL 

LXXXIV. 

**  And  let  us  two  heoeeibrth  together  feed 
On  this  green  mountain  slope  and  pastoral  plain. 

The  herds  in  litigation— they  will  breed 
Quickly  enough  lo  recompense  our  pain, 

If  to  the  bulls  and  cows  we  take  good  heed ; — 
And  thou,  diough  somewhat  over-ibnd  of  gain. 

Grudge  me  not  half  the  profit" — ^Having  spfSce, 

The  shell  he  profler'd,  and  ApoUo  took ; 

LXXXV. 

And  gave  him  in  return  the  glittering  lash. 
Installing  him  as  herdsman ;— from  the  look 

Of  Mercury  then  laugh'd  a  joyous  flash. 
And  then  Apollo  with  the  plectrum  strook 

The  chords,  and  from  beneath  his  hands  a  cradi 
Of  mighty  sounds  rush'd  up,  whose  mui 

The  soul  with  sweetness ;  as  of  an  adept 

His  sweeter  voice  a  just  accordance  kept 

LXXXVI. 

The  herd  went  wandering  o'er  the  divine  mead. 
Whilst  these  most  beautiful  Sons  of  Jupiter 

Won  their  swift  way  up  to  the  snowy  head 
Of  white  Olympus,  with  the  joyous  lyre 

Soothing  their  journey ;  and  their  fether  dread 
Gathered  them  both  into  fiimiliar 

Aflectkm  sweet, — and  then,  and  now,  and  evar, 

Hermes  must  love  him  of  the  Golden  Qoivar, 

Lxxxvn. 

To  whom  he  gave  the  Ijrre  that  sweetly  somided. 
Which  skilfully  he  held  and  play'd  thereon. 

He  piped  the  while,  and  &r  and  wide  rebounded 
The  echo  of  his  pipings ;  every  one 

Of  the  Oljrmpians  sat  with  joy  astounded. 
While  he  conceived  another  piece  of  fun, 

Od»  of  his  ok!  tricka— which  the  God  of  Day 

Perceiving,  said  :—^  I  fear  thee.  Son  of  May  )— 


LXXXVIIL 
**  I  fear  thee  and  thy  sly  chameleoa  spirit 

Lest  thou  shouldst  steal  my  lyre  and  crooked  ham 
This  glory  and  power  thou  dost  from  Jove  inheritt 

To  teach  all  crail  upon  the  earth  below ; 
Thieves  love  and  wonhip  thee— it  is  thy  merit 

To  make  all  mortal  business  ebb  and  flow 
By  roguery  ^— now,  Hermes,  if  you  dare. 
By  sacred  Styx  a  mighty  oath  1 


**  That  you  will  never  rob  me,  you  will  «fo 
A  thing  extremely  pleasing  to  my  heart** 

Then  Mercury  sware  by  the  Stygian  dew. 
That  he  would  never  steal  his  bow  or  dan. 

Or  lay  his  hands  on  what  to  him  was  due, 
Or  ever  would  employ  his  powerful  art 

Against  his  Pythian  &ne.    Then  PboBbos  swora 

There  was  no  God  or  man  whom  he  loved  mora 

XC. 
'^  And  I  will  give  thee  as  a  good-will  token. 

The  beaut^ul  wand  of  wealth  and  happiness ; 
A  perfect  three-leaved  rod  of  gold  unbroken, 

Whose  magic  will  thy  footsteps  ever  bless ; 
And  whatsoever  by  Jove's  voice  is  spoken 

Of  earthly  or  divine  from  its  recess, 
It,  like  a  loving  soul,  to  thee  will  speak. 
And  mora  than  this  do  thou  forbear  to  seek. 

xa. 

**  For,  dearest  child,  the  divinations  high 
Which  thou  requirest,  'tis  unlawful  ever 

Tliat  thou,  or  any  other  deity 
Should  underMand— and  vain  were  the  endeavor 

For  they  are  hidden  in  Jove's  mind,  and  I 
In  trust  of  them,  liave  sworn  that  I  would  aevar 

Betray  the  counsels  of  Jove's  inmost  wiU 

To  any  God — ^the  oath  was  terrible. 

XCIL 
"Then,  golden-wanded  brodier,  ask  me  noC 

To  speak  the  fiites  by  Jupiter  design'd ; 
But  be  it  mine  to  teU  their  various  lot 

To  the  unnumber'd  tribes  of  human-kind. 
Let  good  to  diese,  and  ill  to  diose  be  wroogfat 

As  I  dispense— but  he  who  comes  conaign'd 
By  voice  snd  win^i  of  perfect  anguiy 
lb  my  great  ahiine,  shaU  find  avail  in  me. 

XCIIL 
Hhn  win  I  not  deoeive,  but  will  assbt; 
But  he  who  comes  relying  on  such  birds 
As  chatter  vainly,  who  woidd  strain  and  t¥nst 
The  purpose  of  the  Gods  with  idle  woida. 
And  deems  their  knowledge  light,  he  shall  haw  ■■! 

His  road — whilst  I  among  my  odier  hoardt 
His  gifb  depoat    Tet  O  son  of  May ! 
I  have  anotiier  wondrous  thii^  to  say: 

XOV. 
There  are  three  Fatea,  three  virgin  Sbtai^  hHmi 
R^ioidng  in  their  wind-outapeedmg  winga. 
Their  heads  with  flour  snowed  over  white  and  Bew» 

Sit  in  a  vale  round  which  Funassus  flings 
Its  circling  skirts— fiom  these  I  have  leam'd  tnM 

VaticinatkwMt  of  remotest  thinfs. 
My  father  cared  not   Whilst  they  search  o«t 
They  at  apart  and  Aed  oo  honercomfaL 
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xcv. 

**  They,  having  eaten  the  ireeh  hooef,  grow 
Drunk  with  divine  enthuaiannt  end  utter 

With  eameet  willingnea  the  tmUi  they  know; 
Bat  if  deprived  of  that  iweet  food,  they  matter 

All  plausible  delunom ; — these  to  you 

I  give ;— if  you  inquire,  they  will  not  scatter ; 

Delight  your  own  soul  with  them  >— any  man 

Yoa  would  instroot,  may  profit,  if  he  oan. 

XCVL 
**  lUe  these  and  the  fierce  oxen,  Maia's  child — 

CXer  many  a  horse  and  toil-enduring  mule. 
O'er  jagg'd-jaw'd  lions,  and  the  wild 

White-tusked  boais,  o'er  all.  by  field  or  pool. 
Of  cattle  which  the  mighty  Mother  mild 

Nonrishei  in  her  bosora,  thou  shalt  rule^ 
Thou  dost  alone  the  veil  of  death  uplift— 
Thou  givest  not — ^yet  this  is  a  grsat  gift." 

xcvn. 

Tlnis  king  Apollo  k>ved  the  child  of  May 
In  truth,  and  Jove  cover'd  them  with  love  and  joy. 

Hermes  with  Gods  and  men  even  from  that  day 
Blingled,  and  wrought  the  latter  much  annoy. 

And  little  profit,  going  &r  astny 
Through  the  dun  night.  Farewell,  delightftil  Boy, 

Of  Jove  and  Maia  sprung^— «ever  by  me. 

Nor  thou,  nor  other  songs  shall  unreraembar^d  be. 


THE  CYCLOPS; 
A  flATIRIO  DRAMA. 
raoH  ruM  aans  or 


SiUEinm. 

Chords  of  SiTTBa. 

ULYsns. 

ThxCtclots. 

smcifua. 
O,  Bacchits,  what  a  world  of  toil,  both  now 
Aiid  ere  these  hmbs  were  overworn  with  age, 
Have  I  endured  for  thee !  FinU  when  thou  fledd'st 
The  mountain-nymphs  who  nurst  thee,  driven  a&r 
By  the  strange  madness  Juno  sent  upon  thee ; 
Then  m  the  battle  of  the  sons  of  Earth. 
When  I  stood  foot  by  foot  close  to  thy  side, 
No  unpropitious  foUow-combatant, 
And  driving  through  his  shield  my  winged  spear. 
Slew  vast  Enceladus.    Consider  now. 
Is  it  a  dream  of  which  I  speak  to  theef 
By  Jove  it  is  not,  for  you  have  the  trophies! 
Aikd  now  I  suffer  more  than  all  before. 
For  when  I  hevd  that  Juno  had  devised 
A  tedious  vojrsge  for  you,  I  put  to  sea 
With  all  my  children  quaint  in  search  of  yoa; 
And  I  myself  stood  on  the  beaked  psow 
And  fix'd  the  naked  mast,  and  all  my  boys 
Lsaning  upon  their  oars,  with  splash  and  stniin 
Made  white  with  foam  the  green  and  purple  sea«— 
And  so  we  sought  yoa,  king.    We  were  sailing 
Near  Malea,  when  an  eastern  wind  arose. 
And  drove  us  to  this  wild  ifitnean  rock; 
The  one  eyed  children  of  die  Ocean  God, 


Hie  raaiwlestroying  Cyolopses  inhabit. 

On  this  wild  shors,  their  solitary  caves^ 

And  one  of  these,  named  Polypheme,  has  caught  as 

To  be  his  slaves;  and  so,  for  all  delight 

Of  Bacchic  sporli,  sweet  dance  and  mekKly, 

We  keep  this  lawless  giant's  wandering  flocks. 

My  sons  indeed,  on  for  declivities. 

Young  thinp  themselves,  tend  on  the  yonngling  sheejv 

But  I  remam  to  fill  the  vrate^cask% 

Or  sweeping  the  hard  fioor,  or  ministering 

Some  impious  and  abominable  meal 

To  the  fell  Cyclops.    I  am  wearied  of  it ! 

And  now  I  must  scrape  up  the  litter'd  floor 

With  this  great  iron  rake,  so  to  receive 

My  absent  master  and  hii  evening  sheep 

In  a  cave  neat  and  clean.    Even  now  I  see 

My  children  tending  the  flocks  hitherward. 

Ha!  what  is  this?  are  your  Sicinnian  measures 

Even  now  the  same,  as  when  with  dance  and  song 

You  brought  young  Bacchus  fo  Athsa's  hallsf 


CBOBUa  OW  aATTBt. 
STROPHE. 

Where  has  he  of  race  divine 
Wander*d  in  the  vrinding  rocks  f 
Here  the  air  is  cafan  and  fine 
For  the  father  of  the  flocks  ^~ 
Here  the  grass  is  soft  and  sweet, 
And  the  river^dies  meet 
In  the  trough  beside  the  cave, 
Bright  as  in  dieir  foontaia  wava. 
Neither  here,  nor  oo  the  dew 
Of  the  lawny  uplands  feedipgt 
Oh,  you  come !— a  stene  at  you 
Will  I  throw  to  mend  your  V'fft^^f  j 
Get  along,  you  homed  thing. 
Wild,  seditkniB,  rambling! 


An  (aochic  melody 

To  die  golden  Aphrodite 

WiU  I  lift,  as  errt  did  I 

Seeking  her  and  her  delight 

With  the  Menads,  whose  widte  ftat 

To  the  music  glanee  and  fleet 

Bacchus,  O  beloved !  where. 

Shaking  wide  thy  yellow  hair, 

Wanderesc  thou  afone,  aforf 

To  the  one-eyed  Cydops,  we. 

Who  by  right  thy  servants  are. 

Minister  in  misery. 

In  these  wretched  goat-skins  clad. 

Far  from  thy  delights  and  fliee. 

8ILKNU8. 

Be  sOent,  sons ;  command  the  slaves  to  drive 
The  gathered  flocks  mto  the  rock-roofd  cave. 

OHOAUa. 

Go !— But  what  needs  this  serious  haste,  O  iatherf 

SILCIItTB. 

I  see  a  Greek  ship's  boat  upon  the  coast. 
And  thence  the  lowers  with  some  general 
Approaching  to  this  cave.    About  their  necks 
Hang  empty  vessels,  as  they  wanted  food. 
And  wateMtosks    O^  »"*ff>nible  strangen! 


*  Tbe  Antistropbe  is  omitted. 
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Whence  come  they,  that  they  know  not  what  and  who 

My  maiter  is,  approaching  in  ill  hour 

The  inhospitable  roof  of  Pdlypheme, 

And  the  Cyclopian  jaw-bone,  man-destroying  f 

Be  silent,  Satyn,  while  I  ask  and  hear 

Whence  coming,  they  anive  at  the  iEtnean  hilL 

I7LT88X8. 

Fripnds,  can  yon  show  me  some  clear  water  spring, 
The  remedy  of  oar  thiratf    Will  any  one 
Famish  with  food  seamen  in  want  of  it  f 
Ha!  what  is  this  I — ^We  seem  to  be  arrired 
At  the  blithe  coart  of  Bacchas.  I  obserre 
This  sportive  band  of  Satyn  near  the  caves, 
flrrt  let  me  greet  the  elder.^Hail ! 

SILKlfUS. 

Hailthoo, 

0  Sfiruiger !  tell  thy  country  and  thy  race. 

ULT88K8. 

The  Ithaean  Utysses  and  the  king 
Of  Cephalonia. 

■ILSNUS. 

Oh !  I  know  the  man, 
Woidy  and  shrewd,  the  son  of  Sisyphus. 

ULT8SE8. 

1  am  die  same,  but  do  not  rail  upon  me.— 

8ILENU8. 

Whence  sailing  do  you  come  to  Sicily? 

ULTSSn. 

From  nioo,  and  fiom  the  Trojan  toils. 

8ILENU8. 

How,  touch*d  you  not  at  your  paternal  shore  ? 

ITLYBSES. 

The  strength  of  tempests  bora  me  here  by  §ane» 

BILKNlTfl. 

T%e  self-same  accident  occurred  to  me. 

ULTSSKS. 

Were  you  then  driven  here  by  stress  of  weather! 

BILKNV8. 

FoUowing  the  pirates  who  had  kidnapp'd  Bacchas. 

UX.TS8I8. 

What  land  is  this,  and  who  inhabit  itY — 

SILENU8. 

jEtna,  the  loftiest  peak  in  Sicily. 

ULT88E8. 

And  are  there  walls,  and  tower^unounded  townsf 

SILENU8. 

There  are  not :  these  lone  rocks  are  bare  of  men. 

ULT88E8. 

And  who  possess  the  land  ?  the  race  of  beaslsf 

8ILENU8. 

Cyclops,  who  live  in  caverns,  not  in  houses. 

ULVaSEB. 

Obeying  whom  ?  Or  is  the  state  popular  f 

SILENUS. 

Shepherds :  no  one  obeys  any  in  aught 

ULYSSES. 

How  live  they?  do  they  sow  the  corn  of  Ceres? 

SILENUS. 

On  milk  and  cheese,  and  on  the  flesh  of  dieepw 

ULYSSES. 

Have  they  the  Bromian  drink  from  the  vine's  stream! 

81LENU8. 

Ah  no !  diey  live  in  an  ungracioas  land. 

ULY68E8. 

4iid  are  they  just  fo  strangers  t— hospitable  ! 


8IL.XNU& 

They  thiidt  the  sweetest  thing  a  stranger  brings 
bh»  own  flesh. 

ULYSSES. 

What!  do  they  eat  nian*s  fledi! 

SILENUS. 

No  one  comes  here  who  is  not  eaten  up. 

ULYSSES. 

The  Cycbps  now— Where  is  he!  Not  at  bone! 

SILKNUS. 

Absent  on  iEtna,  hunting  with  his  dogs. 

ULYSSES. 

Know'st  thou  what  thou  must  do  to  aid  us  henoa^ 

SILENUS. 

I  know  not:  we  vrill  help  you  aU  vre  can 

ULYSSES. 

Provide  us  Ibod,  of  which  we  are  in  want. 

SILENUS. 

Here  is  not  any  thing,  as  I  said,  but  meat.. 

ULYSSES. 

But  meat  is  a  sweet  remedy  (or  hunger. 

SILENUS. 

Cow's  milk  there  is,  and  store  of  curdTed'cheessr 

ULYSSES. 

Bring  out: — ^I  woidd  see  all  before  I  bargain. 

SILENUS. 

But  how  mudi  gold  will  you  engage^to  give!. 

ULYSSES. 

I  bring  no  gold,  but  Bacchic  juifie.. 

SILENUS. 

Ojoy! 
Tis  long  since  these  dry  lips  were  vret  with  wmr 

ULYSSES. 

fidaron,  the  son  of  the  God,  gave  it  me. 

SILENUS. 

Whom  I  have  nursed  a  baby  in  my  arms. 

ULYSSES. 

The  son  of  Bacchus,  ibr  your  deaier  knowledipBk 

siLwrus. 
Have  you  it  now  ?— or  is  it  in  the-ship ! 

ULYSSES. 

Old  man,  this  skin  contains  it,  which  yon  see. 

SILENUS.. 

Why  this  would  hardly  be  a  mouthful  ibr  ma. 

ULYSSES. 

Nay,  twice  as  muck  as. you  can  drsw  fiom  theaoa. 

SILENUS. 

Tou  speak  pf  a  fair  A»untain,  sweet  t»  m^ 

ULYSSES. 

Would  you  fint  taste  of  the  unmingled  wvu^ 

SILENUS. 

Tis  just— tasting  invites  the  purchaser. 

ULYSSES. 

Here  is  the  cup,  together  with  the  skiih- 

SILENUS. 

P6ur — that  the  draught  may  fillip  my  remembnoMi 

ULYSSES. 

See! 

SILENUS. 

PspaiapiBT !  what  a  sweet  smell' it  has ! 

(TLYSBES. 

Tou  see  it  then!— 

SILENUS. 

By  Jove,  no !  but  I  smeD  it 


TMte,  that  you  may  not  pcaise  it  in- words  only. 
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•ILXlfUt> 

BalMi !  Great  Baochoi  calli  me  fordi  fo  dance! 
Joy!  joy! 

ULTfRS. 

Did  it  flow  fweedy  down  your  thfoetf 


80  that  It  tingled  to  07  very  naib. 

ULTieiB. 

And  in  addition  I  will  give  you  gold. 

8ILXNU8. 
Let  gold  alone !  only  unlock  the  caik. 

ULTS8E8. 

Bimg  oat  fome  cheeset  now,X)r  a  yoong  goat 

aiLiNoa. 
That  will  I  do,  detpiring  any  master. 
Yea,  let  me  drink  one  cap»  and  I  will  giro 
AH  that  the  Cyclopa  feed  upon  their  1 

CBoaus. 
Te  have  tdua  Troy  and  laid  your  hands  00  Heknt 

ULT88E8. 

And  ntteily  deetro/d  the  race  of  Priam. 

■ILKlfUa. 

•        •••••• 

Tlie  wanton  wretch !  the  was  bewitch'd  to  see 
The  niany-oolor'd  anklets  and  the  chain 
Of  woven  gold  which  girt  the  neck  of  Paris, 
And  so  she  left  that  good  man  Menelaus. 
There  should  be  no  more  women  in  the  world 
But  such  as  are  reserved  for  me  alone^ — 
See,  here  are  sheep,  and  here  are  goats,  Ulysses, 
Here  are  unsparing  cheeses  of  prees'd  milk ; 
Take  them ;  depart  with  what  good  speed  ye  may ; 
First  leaving  my  reward,  the  Bacchic  dew 
Of  joy-inspiring  grapes. 

ULT88E8. 

Ah  me!  Alas! 
What  shall  we  do?  the  Cyclops  is  at  hand! 
Old  man,  we  perish !  whither  can  we  fly  f 

SILKNUa. 

Hide  yourselves  quick  within  that  hollow  rock. 

ULT88K8. 

Twere  perilous  to  fly  into  the  net 

■ILENtrS. 

The  cavern  has  receaMS  numberiess ; 
Hide  yourselves  quick. 

ULYSSES. 

That  will  I  never  do ! 
The  mighty  Troy  would  be  indeed  disgraced 
If  I  afaould  fly  one  man.    How  many  times 
Have  I  withstood,  with  shield  immovable, 
Ten  thousand  Phrygians !— if  I  needs  must  die, 
Tet  vrill  *I  die  with  gloiy : — if  I  live. 
The  praise  which  I  have  gain'd  will  yet  remain. 

snjcmra. 
What,  ho!  assistance,  comrades,  haste  1 

The  Cyclops,  Silinitb,  Ul' 


CHoaus. 


CYCLOPS. 

What  is  this  tumult  f  Bacchus  is  not  here. 

Nor  tympanies  nor  brazen  castanets. 

How  are  my  young  lambs  in  the  cavern  ?  Milking 

Their  dams  or  pUjring  by  their  sides  t  And  is 

The  new  cheese  press'd  into  the  buUrush  baskets  f 

Speak !  1*11  beat  some  of  you  till  you  rain  tear»— 

Look  op,  not  downwards,  when  I  speak  lo  you. 


siLunra. 

See !  I  now  gape  at  Jupiter  himsell^ 
tare  upon  Oiion  and  the  stark 

CYCLOPS. 

Wen,  is  the  dinner  fitly  oook*d  and  laid  t 

aiLBNUS. 

All  ready,  if  your  throat  is  ready  too. 

CYCLOPS. 

Aie  the  bowls  full  of  milk  besidesf 
siLSirus. 

O^erbfiaming, 
So  yoQ  may  drink  a  tunful  if  yrm  will 

CYCLOPS. 

Is  it  ewe*8  milk  or  cow's  milk,  or  both  miz'd  t— 

SILKFTUS. 

Both,  either;  only  pray  don't  swallow  me. 

CYCLOPS. 

By  noi 


What  is  this  crowd  I  see  beside  the  stalls  f 
Outlaws  or  thieves  f  far  near  my  cavern-home, 
I  see  my  jroung  lambs  coupled  two  by  two 
With  willow  bands ;  mii'd  with  ray  cheeses  lie 
Their  imjdemenli ;  and  this  old  feUow  here 
Has  his  bald  head  broken  with  stripes. 

SILXNI7S. 

Ah  me! 
i  have  been  beaten  till  I  bum  with  fever. 

CYCLOPS. 

By  whomf  Who  laid  his  fist  upon  your  head f 

SILKNI78. 

Those  men,  because  I  would  not  sufier  them 
To  steal  your  goods. 

CYCLOPS. 

Did  not  the  lascals  know 
I  am  a  Ciod,  sprung  from  the  race  of  heaven  I 

8IL£NU8. 

I  told  them  so,  but  they  bore  oflf  your  things, 
And  ate  the  cheese  in  spite  of  all  I  said, 
And  carried  out  the  lambe— and  ssLkl.  moreover, 
lliey'd  pin  you  down  with  a  three^subit  collar» 
And  poll  your  vitals  out  through  your  one  eye. 
Torture  your  back  with  stripes,  then  binding  you* 
Throw  you  ns  ballast  into  the  ship's  hold. 
And  then  deliver  you,  a  slave,  to  move 
Enormous  rocks,  or  found  a  vestibule. 

CYCLOPS. 

In  troth  f  Nay,  haste,  and  place  in  order  quickly 

The  cooking-knives,  and  heap  upon  the  hearth. 

And  kindle  it,  a  great  &got  of  wood — 

As  soon  as  they  are  slaughter'd,  they  shall  fill 

My  belly,  broiling  warm  from  the  live  coals. 

Or  boiled  and  seethed  within  the  bubbling  caldron. 

I  am  quite  sick  of  the  wild  mountain  game ; 

Of  stags  and  lions  I  have  gorged  enough. 

And  I  grow  hungry  lor  the  flesh  of  men. 

SILKNUS. 

Nay,  master,  something  new  is  very  pleasant 

After  one  thing  for  ever,  and  of  late 

Very  few  strangers  have  approach'd  our  cave. 

ULYSSES. 

Hear,  Cyclops,  a  plain  tale  on  the  other  side. 
We,  wanting  to  buy  food,  came  from  our  ship 
Into  the  neighborhood  of  your  cave,  and  hesa 
This  old  Silenus  gave  us  in  exchange 
These  lambs  for  wine,  the  which  he  took  and  diaiik^ 
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And  all  by  mutual  compact,'  without  force. 
There  ia  no  word  of  troth  in  what  he  nyt, 
For  alily  he  was  selling  all  your  alore. 

SILEIim. 

1 1  May  you  perish,  wretch — 

ULYSSU. 

If  lapeakfalM! 

BILSlfUS. 

Cycbpi,  I  awear  by  Neptune  who  begot  thee. 
By  mighty  Triton  and  by  Nereus  old, 
Calypao  and  the  glaucous  ocean  Nymphs, 
The  sacred  waves,  and  all  the  race  of  flshaa 
Be  these  the  wimesses,  my  dear  sweet  master. 
My  darling  little  Cydops,  that  I  never 
Gave  any  of  your  stores  to  these  fiilse  strangem ; — 
If  I  speak  &lse,  may  those  whom  most  I  lovey 
My  children,  perish  wretchedly ! 

0H0&U8. 

There  stop! 
I  saw  him  givmg  these  things  to  the  strengem. 
If  I  speak  &l8e,  then  may  my  fitther  perish. 
But  do  not  thou  wrong  hiospitali^.  , 

CTCLOPt. 

Tou  lie !  I  swear  that  he  is  juster  fiir 

Than  Rhadamanthus— I  trust  more  in  him. 

But  let  me  ask,  whence  have  ye  sail'd,  O  strangers! 

Who  are  you!  And  what  city  nouiish'd  ye  f 

Our  race  is  Ithacan — having  destroy 'd 
The  town  of  Troy,  the  tempests  of  the  sea 
Have  driven  us  on  thy  land,  O  Pol3rpheme. 

OTCLOPt. 

What !  have  ye  shared  in  the  uneovied  spoil 
Of  the  fiilse  Helen,  near  Scamander's  stream? 


The  same,  having  endured  a  woftd  toil 

OTOLOPS. 

O,  basest  eipedition !  sail*d  ye  not 

From  Greece  to  Pl)rygia  for  one  woman's  sake  ? 

ULYSSES. 

'Twas  the  Gods'  work— no  mortal  was  in  fault 
But,  O  great  offiipring  of  the  ocean-king. 
We  pray  thee  and  admonish  thee  with  fieedom. 
That  thou  dost  spare  thy  friends  who  visit  thee. 
And  place  no  impious  food  within  thy  jaws. 
For  in  the  depths  of  Greece  we  have  uprear'd 
Temples  to  thy  great  &ther,  which  are  all 
His  homes.    The  sacred  bay  of  TsBnarus 
Remains  inviolate,  and  each  dim  recess 
Scoop'd  high  on  the  Malean  promontory. 
And  aery  Sunium's  silver- veined  crag, 
Which  divine  Pallas  keeps  unprofaned  ever, 
The  Gerastian  asylums,  and  whatever 
Within  wide  Greece  our  enterprise  has  kept 
From  Phrygian  contumely ;  and  in  which 
You  have  a  common  care,  for  jrou  inhabit 
The  skirts  of  Grecian  land,  under  the  roots 
Of  iEtna  and  its  crags,  spotted  with  fire. 
Turn  then  to  convene  under  human  laws. 
Receive  us  shipwreck'd  suppliants,  and  provide 
Food,  clothes,  and  fire,  and  hospitable  gihs; 
Nor  fixing  upon  oxen-piercing  8pl;s 
Our  limbs,  so  fill  your  belly  and  your  jaws; 
Priam's  wide  land  has  widow'd  Greece  enough ; 
And  weapon-winged  murder  heap'd  together 
£noagh  of  dead,  and  wives  are  hosbandlea 


And  ancient  women  and  gray  fathers  ^-ail 
Their  childless  age ; — if  you  should  roast  the  rest. 
And  'tis  a  bitter  feast  that  you  prepare. 
Where  then  would  any  turn  f  Yet  be  permaded ; 
Forego  the  hnt  of  your  jaw-bone ;  prefer 
Pious  humanity  to  wicked  will : 
Many  have  bought  too  dear  their  evil  joya. 


Let  me  advise  jrou,  do  not  spare  a  morsel 
Of  all  his  flesh.    If  you  should  eat  his  tongue 
You  would  become  most  eloquent,  O  Cyclops! 

OlCLOPS. 

Wealdi,  my  good  fellow,  is  the  wise  roan's  God 
All  other  things  are  a  pretence  and  boast 
What  are  my  frther's  ocean  promontories. 
The  sacred  rocks  whereon  he  dwells,  to  me  f 
Stranger,  I  laugh  to  scorn  Jove's  thunderbolt, 
I  know  not  that  his  strength  is  more  than  mine. 
As  to  the  rsst,  I  care  not »— When  be  poms 
Rain  from  above,  I  have  a  dose  pavilkm 
Under  this  rock,  in  which  I  lie  snpine. 
Feasting  on  a  roast  calf  or  some  wild  beast. 
And  drinking  pans  of  milk ;  and  gloriously 
Emulating  the  thunder  of  high  heaven. 
And  when  the  Thracian  wind  pouis  down  the  ■» 
I  wrap  my  body  in  the  skins  of  beasts. 
Kindle  a  fire,  and  bid  the  snow  whiri  on. 
The  earth,  by  force,  whether  it  will  or  no, 
Bringing  fi>rth  grass,  &ttens  my  flocks  and  heidi, 
Which,  to  what  other  God  but  to  myself 
And  this  great  belly,  fint  of  deities. 
Should  I  be  bound  to  sacrifice  ?  I  well  know 
The  wise  man's  only  Jupiter  is  this. 
To  eat  and  drink  during  his  little  day. 
And  give  himself  no  care.    And  as  for  those 
Who  complicate  with  laws  the  life  of  man, 
I  freely  give  them  tears  fi>r  their  reward. 
I  will  not  cheat  my  soul  of  its  delight, 
Or  hesitate  in  dining  upon  you : — 
And  that  I  may  be  quit  of  all  demands. 
These  are  my  hospitable  gifts ; — fierce  fire 
And  yon  ancestral  caldron,  which  o'erbubbhng, 
Shall  finely  cook  your  miserable  flerii. 
Creep  in! — 


VLYSSn. 

Ay !  ay !  I  have  escaped  the  Trojan  toils, 
I  have  escaped  the  sea,  and  now  I  &U 
Under  the  cruel  grasp  of  one  impious  man. 
O  Pallas,  mistress.  Goddess,  sprung  fimn  Jove, 
Now,  now,  assist  me !  mightier  toils  than  Troy 
Are  theae. — I  totter  on  the  chasms  of  peril;— 
And  thou  who  inhabitest  the  thrones 
Of  the  bright  stars,  look,  hospitable  Jove, 
Upon  this  outrage  of  thy  deity. 
Otherwise  be  consider'd  as  no  God  I 

OHOKUs  (aion^ 
For  your  gaping  gulf,  and  your  gullet  wide, 
Tlie  ravine  is  ready  on  every  side. 
The  limbs  of  the  strangers  are  cook'd  and  dons. 
There  is  boil'd  meat  and  roast  meat  and  meat  Am 

the  coal. 

You  may  chop  it  and  tear  it  and  gnash  it  iot  finw 
A  hairy  goat's-skin  contains  the  whole. 
Let  me  but  escape,  and  feiry  me  o'er 
The  stream  of  your  wrath  to  a  safer  sfaoie. 
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The  CfdofM  Mtnmn  m  crael  and  1 
He  marden  the  straogera 
That  Mt  on  his  hearth, 
And  dreads  no  avengen 
To  me  from  the  earth. 
He  roaata  the  men  before  they  are  cold. 
He  natchei  them  broiling  flom  the  ooal« 
And  from  the  caldron  pnUi  them  whole, 
And  mincea  their  fleah  and  gnawa  their  bone 
With  hii  cniaed  teeth,  till  all  be  gone. 

Farewell,  fool  pavilion! 

FareweU,  ritea  of  dread ! 
The  Cyclopa  vermifion. 
With  slaughter  unclOying, 

Now  feasts  on  the  dead. 
In  the  flerii  of  strangen  jojriog! 

O  Jupiter !  I  saw  within  the  cave 

Horrible  things;  deeds  to  be  feign'd  in  words, 

But  DOC  believed  as  being  done. 

OHO&US. 

l¥hat !  saweat  thoa  the  impioua  Pofypbena 
Faasting  upon  your  loved  fiompamona  now  ? 

Selecting  two,  the  plumpest  of  the  crowd. 
He  grasp'd  thena  ia  hia  hands. 


Unhappy  I 


uurma. 
Soon  aa  we  came  into  this  craggy  place. 
Kindling  a  fire,  he  cast  on  the  broad  hearth 
The  knotty  limba  of  an  enormous  oak,  • 
Three  wagon^kiads  at  least;  and  then  he  strew'd 
Upon  the  ground,  beside  the  red  fire-light. 
His  couch  of  pine  leaves ;  and  be  milk'd  die  cows. 
And  pouring  ibrth  the  white  milk,  fill'd  a  bowl 
Three  cubits  wide  and  ftmr  in  depth,  as  much 
As  wiMld  rwtirin  Htm  anphons,  and  bound  it 
With  ivy  wreaths;  then  placed  upon  the  fire 
A  braaan  pot  to  boil,  and  made  red4)0C 
The  points  of  spits,  not  sharpen'd  with  the  sickle, 
But  with  a  ihiit*trae  bough,  and  with  the  jaws 
Of  axes  for  iEmean  slaughterings.* 
And  when  this  God-abandon'd  cook  of  hell 
Had  made  all  ready,  he  seized  two  of  as 
And  kill'd  them  in  a  kind  of  measured  manner  j 
For  be  flung  one  against  the  brazen  rivets 
Of  the  huge  caldron,  and  seized  the  other 
Bjr  the  ftofs  tendon,  and  knock'd  out  his  bfams 
Upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the  craggy  stone : 
Then  peel'd  his  flash  with  a  great  oooking-kiiife< 
And  put  him  down  to  roasL    The  other's  limbs 
He  chopp'd  imo  the  caldron  to  be  boiled. 
And  I  with  the  tears  raining  from  my  eyes. 
Stood  near  the  Cyclops,  ministering  to  hun; 
The  rest,  in  the  recesses  of  the  cave. 
Clung  to  the  rock  like  bats,  bloodless  with  fear. 
When  he  was  fiU*d  with  my  companions*  flesh. 
He  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  sent 
A  lofheaome  exhalation  from  his  maw. 
Then  a  divine  thought  cane  to  me.    I  flll*d 
llie  cup  of  MaroA,  and  I  oAi^d  him 


*  I  coafess  1  do  not  undcrsUnd  tbis  —Jme  tf  ik$  jtutktr. 

8N 


To  taste,  and  said  }—^  Child  of  die  OoaiB  Ged, 

Behold  what  drink  the  vinea  of  Oreeoe  ptoduoe. 

The  exultation  and  the  joy  of  Bacchus." 

He,  satiated  with  his  unnatural  food. 

Received  it,  and  at  one  draught  drank  it  ofl^ 

And  taking  my  hand,  praised  me :  **  Thou  hast  given 

A  sweet  draught  after  a  sweet  meal,  dear  guest** 

And  I,  perceiving  that  it  pleaaed  him,  fill'd 

Another  eup,  well  knowing  that  the  wine 

Would  wound  him  soon,  and  take  a  sore  revenge 

And  the  chvra  fesdnated  him^  and  I 

Plied  him  cup  after  cup,  until  the  diink 

Had  warm*d  his  entrails,  and  he  sang  aloud. 

In  concert  with  my  wailing  fellow-seamen 

A  hideous  discord — and  the  cavern  rung 

I  have  stolen  out,  so  that  if  you  will 

Tou  may  achieve  my  safety  and  you»  own. 

But  say,  do  you  desire,  or  not^  to  % 

This  uncompanionable  man,  and  dwell. 

As  was  your  wont,  among  the  Grecian  uymphi 

Within  the  fenes  of  your  beloved  God  t 

Tour  ihlher  there  within  agreea  to  it ; 

But  he  is  weak  and  overcome  with  wine; 

aAI  caught  as  if  with  bird-lime  by  the  cup. 

He  clapa  his  wings  and  crows  in  doting  joy. 

Tou  who  are  young,  escape  with  me,  and  fincf 

Bacchus  your  ancient  friend ;  unsuited  he 

To  this  rode  Cyclops. 

CHORUa. 

Oh  my  deareat  friend. 
That  I  could  see  that  day,  and  leave  for  ever 
The  impious  Cyclopa! 


listen  theb  what  a  pimishraent  I  have 
For  this  fell  noosier,  htfw  seeoie  a  flight 
From  yov  hard  servitude. 

cHoaus. 

Ohsweetet  iar 
llian  is  the  music  of  an  Asian  lyre 
Would  be  the  news  of  Polypheme  deatroy'd. 


Delighted  with  the  Bacchic  drinks  he  goea 
To  odl  his  brother  Cyclopa— who  inhabit 
A  village  upon  i£tna  not  for  off 

CnORCTS. 

I  understand,  catching  him  when  alone 
Tou  think  by  some  measure  to  diqpateh  fam^ 
Or  thrust  him  firom  the  precipice. 

tTLTsais. 

Onoi 
Nothing  of  that  kind ;  my  device  is  subtle. 

OHoaira. 
How  then?  I  heard  of  old  that  thoa  iw^it  wise. 

ULTSSKS. 

I  will  dissuade  him  from  this  plan,  by  saying 
It  were  unwiae  to  give  the  Cyclopses 
This  precious  drink,  which  if  enjoy'd  alone 
Would  make  life  sweeter  for  a  lon^  time. 
When  Vanquish'd  by  the  Bacchic  power,  he  deeps , 
There  is  a  trunk  of  olive-wood  within, 
Whcae  point,  having  made  sharp  with  this  good  award 
I  will  conceal  in  fire,  and  when  I  see 
It  is  alight,  win  fix  it,  burning  yet, 
^thin  the  socket  of  the  Cyclops*  eye, 
And  melt  it  out  with  fire :  as  when  a  man 
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Turm  by  i(a  handle  a  great  auger  round. 
Fitting  i^  frame-work  of*  a  ship  with  1 
So  will  I,  in  the  Cyclops'  fiery  eye, 
Turn  round  the  brand  and  diy  the  pupil  up. 

CH0RI7S. 

Joy !  I  am  mad  with  joy  at  your  device. 

ULT88E8. 

And  then  with  yon,  my  friends,  and  the  old  man. 
We'll  load  the  hollow  depth  of  our  black  ship, 
And  row  with  double  strokes  from  this  dread  Aon, 


May  I,  al  in  libations  to  a  God, 

Share  in  the  blinding  him  with  the  red  brand ! 

I  would  have  some  communion  in  his  death. 


Doubde 


CLT8SK8. 

the  brand  is  a  great  brand  to  hold. 


CHORUS. 

Oh !  I  would  lift  a  hundred  wagon-loads, 

If  like  a  wasp's  nest  I  could  scoop  the  eye  out 

Of  the  detested  Cyck>ps. 

tTLTsna. 

Silence  now ! 
Te  know  die  close  device — and  when  I  call. 
Look  ye  obey  the  mosten  of  the  craft 
I  will  not  save  myself  and  leave  behind 
My  comrades  in  the  cave :  I  might  escape, 
Having  got  clear  from  that  obscure  recess. 
But  'twere  unjust  to  leave  in  jeopardy 
The  dear  companions  who  sail'd  here  wifli  meu 

OHORtm. 

Come !  who  is  first,  that  with  his  hand 
Will  urge  dowa  the  burning  brand 
Through  the  lids,  and  quench  and  pierce 
The  C^dops'  eye  so  fiery  fierce  t 

8RHI-CH0RI78  I. 

Song  mUdtu 
listen !  listen !  he  is  coming, 
A  roost  hideous  discord  humming. 
Drunken,  museless,  awkward,  yelling. 
Far  along  his  rocky  dwelling ; 
Let  us  with  some  comic  spell 
Teach  the  yet  onteachable. 
By  all  means  he  must  be  blinded, 
If  07  council  be  but  minded. 

SEMI-CHORUS  II. 

Happy  those  made  odorous 
With  the  dew  which  sweet  grapes 
To  the  vilUge  hastening  thus. 
Seek  the  vines  that  soothe  to  sleep. 
Having  first  embraced  thy  fiiend. 
There  in  luxury  without  end. 
With  the  strings  of  yellow  hair. 
Of  thy  voluptuous  leman  fair, 
Shalt  at  playing  on  a  bed ! — 
Speak!  what  door  is  opened  Y 

CTCLOPS. 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  I'm  full  of  wme. 
Heavy  with  the  joy  divine. 
With  the  young  feast  oversated. 
Like  a  merchant's  vessel  freighted 
To  the  water's  edge,  my  crop 
b  laden  to  the  gullet's  top. 


The  fresh  meadow-grsss  of  spring 
Tempts  me  forth  thus  wandering 
To  my  brothers  on  the  mountains. 
Who  shall  share  the  wine's  sweet  taaoM 
Bring  the  cask,  O  stranger,  faring ! 

CHORUS. 

One  with  eyes  the  fiiirest 

Cometh  from  his  dwelling ; 

Some  one  loves  thee,  rarest,, 

Bright  beyond  ray  telling. 

In  thy  grace  thou  shinest 

like  some  nymph  divinest. 

In  her  caverns  dewy : — 

All  delights  pursue  thee. 

Soon  pied  fiowen,  sweet-lHeathing, 

Shall  thy  head  be  wreathing. 

ULYSSES. 

listen,  O  Cyclops,  for  I  am  well  skill'd 
In  Bacchus,  whom  I  gave  thee  of  to  drinL 

CTCLOPSL 

What  sort  of  God  is  Bacchus  then  accounted  T 

ULTS8E8. 

The  greatest  among  men  for  joy  of  life. 

CTCLOPS. 

I  gulp'd  him  down  with  very  grsat  delig|iL 


This  is  a  God  who  never  ii\jures  men. 

CTCLOPS. 

How  does  the  God  like  living  in  a  skinf 

ULT8SE8. 

He  is  content  wherever  he  is  pot 

CTCLOPS. 

Gods  riionld  not  have  their  body  m  a  din. 

ULYSSES. 

IT  he  gives  joy,  what  is  his  skin  to  youY 

CTCLOPS. 

I  hate  die  skin,  but  love  the  wine  within. 

ULTSSBS. 

Stay  here ;  now  diink,  and  make  your  spirit  glad. 

CTCLOPS. 

Should  I  not  share  this  liquor  with  my  brolhew? 

in^TSSES. 

Keep  it  yourself^  and  be  more  honored  so. 

CTCLOPS. 

I  were  more  useful,  giving  to  my  frisids. 

ULYSSES. 

But  village  mirth  breeds  contests,  broils,  and  hbwa 

evcLOPS. 
When  I  am  drunk,  none  shall  lay  hands  on  ne^ — 

ULTSSES. 

A  drunken  man  is  better  within  doois. 

CTCLOPSL 

He  is  a  fool  who,  drinking,  loves  not  mirth. 

ULYSSES. 

But  he  is  wise  who,  drunk,  remains  at  home. 

CYCLOPS. 

What  shall  I  do.  Silenus!  Shall  I  stay  f 

SILENUS. 

Slay^ibr  what  need  have  yon  of  pot-< 

CTCLOPS. 

Indeed  this  place  is  cloaely  carpeted 
With  flowers  and  grass. 

siLBinis. 
And  in  the  sun-warm  noon 
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Til  flweet  to  drink.    Ii«  down  bende  me  now, 
Pbdng  yoar  migfatf  mdm  upon  the  gimmd. 

0T0L0P8. 

What  do  yon  pot  Uw  cup  behind  me  for? 

ULKNUfl. 

Tliet  no  one  here  may  touch  it 

CTOLOrS. 

ThieridioDe! 
Ton  went  to  drink; — here,  place  it  in  the  midit 
And  lhoii.0  etiai^r,  tell,  how  art  thoa  called? 


Bfy  name  ii  Nobody.   What  &vor  now 
Shall  I  reoeiYe  to  praiae  yoa  at  your  handa  T 

OTOLOn. 

in  fisaat  oo  yon  die  laat  of  your  oompankma. 

ULYSSES. 

Ton  grant  your  gueat  a  &ir  reward,  O  Cyclopa ! 

CTCLOPS. 

Ha!  what  ia  ihisT  Stealing  the  wine,  you  rogue! 

SILBlflTS. 

It  was  thk  stranger  kissing  me  because 
I  kiok'd  so  beautiAiL 

CTOLOM. 

Ton  shall  repent 
For  Unng  the  coy  wine  that  loTes  you  not 

SILBlfUS. 

By  Jupiter!  you  said  that  I  am  Sm, 

CYCLOPS. 

Four  out  snd  only  give  me  die  cop  ML 

SILUtUS. 

HowisitnixsdT  let  me  ofaserye. 

CYCLOPS. 

Curwyou! 
Gire  it  me  so. 

SILSNUB. 

Not  tin  I  see  you  wear 
"niat  coronal,  and  taste  the  cup  to  you. 

CYCLOPS. 

Tliou  wily  traitor ! 

SILINUS. 

But  the  wine  is  sweet 
Ay,  you  will  roar  if  you  are  caught  in  drinking. 

CYCLOPS. 

See  now,  my  lip  is  dean  and  all  my  beard. 

SILINUS. 

Now  put  your  elbow  right  and  drink  again. 
As  yon  see  roe  diink — *        •        •        • 

CYCLOPS. 

How  now? 

SILENUS. 

Yb  Gods,  what  a  delicious  gulp! 

CYCLOPS. 

Gossip  take  it }— you  pour  out  the  wme  ftrma. 

ULYSSBL 

l^e  wine  is  well  accustomed  to  my  hand. 

CYGLOPSl 

Pouroot  die  wine! 

ULYsaisi 
I  pour;  only  be  bOmI. 

CYCLOPS. 

SQenoe  is  a  hard  task  to  him  who  drinks. 

tJLYSSIS. 

TUm  it  and  drink  it  off;  leaYe  not  a  dreg. 
0^  that  die  drinker  died  widi  his  own  dim^f 

CYCLOPS. 

Pipai!  die  Yine  BBust  be  a  sapient  plant 


ULYSSES. 

If  you  drink  much  after  a  mighty  feast, 
filoistening  your  thinty  maw,  you  will  sleep  well  < 
If  you  leaYe  aught,  Bacchus  will  dry  you  up. 


Ho!  ho!  I  can  scarce  rise.    What  pure  deli^ ' 
The  heavens  and  earth  appear  to  whirl  about 
Confusedly.    I  see  the  throne  of  Joyo 
And  the  dear  congregation  of  the  Gods. 
Now  if  die  Graces  tempted  me  to  kiss, 
I  would  not;  fbr  the  loTellest  of  them  all 
I  would  not  leave  this  Gan]rmede. 


8ILENU8. 


Pdypheme^ 


I  am  the  Gan3rroede  of  Jupiter. 

CYCLOPS. 

By  Jove,  you  are !  I  bore  you  off  flpora  Dardanna 
Ulysses  and  ike  Chorus. 

Con^e,  boys  of  Bacchus,  children  of  high  no9. 

This  man  within  a  folded  up  in  deep. 

And  soon  will  vomit  Besh  from  his  fell  maw ; 

The  brand  under  die  shed  thrusts  out  iti  smoke. 

No  preparatkxi  needs,  but  to  bum  out 

The  monster's  eye ; — but  bear  youiselver  ^ike  men 

CHORUS. 

We  will  have  ooorage  like  the  adamant  rock. 
All  things  are  ready  for  you  here ;  go  in, 
Befbie  our  &ther  shall  perceive  the  nHae. 

ITLYSSES. 

Vulcan,  iEtnean  king!  bum  out  with  fire 

The  shining  eye  of  this  thy  neighboring  monster  f 

And  thou,  O  Sleep,  nUTBlizig  of  gloomy  nightr 

Descend  unmix*d  on  this  God-hiUed  beast. 

And  suffer  not  Ulyee  and  his  oomradea. 

Returning  from  their  fiunoas  Trojan  toils. 

To  perish  by  this  man,  who  carea  not  dther 

For  God  or  mortal ;  or  I  needs  must  think 

That  Chance  is  a  supreme  divinity. 

And  things  divine  are  sutyfect  to  her  power. 

CHORUS. 

Soon  a  crab  the  throat  wiO  seize 

Of  him  who  feeds  upon  his  guest  f 
Fire  vrill  bum  his  lamp-like  eyes 

In  revenge  of  such  a  feast ! 
A  great  oak  stomp  now  is  lying 
In  the  ashes  yet  undying. 

Come,  Maron,  come ! 
Raging  let  him  fix  the  doonir 
Let  him  tear  the  eyelid  up 
Of  die  Cyclops— diat  his  cup 

Blay  be  evil ! 
O,  I  long  to  dance  and  rovel 
With  sweet  I^mian,  kmg-desired. 
In  kyved  ivy-wreaths  attired ; 

Leaving  this  abandon'd  T 

WiU  the  moment  ever  come  T 

ULYSSES. 

Be  silent,  ye  wild  dungs !  Nay,  hokl  your  peace. 
And  keep  your  Epa  quite  dose ;  dare  not  to  breaAe, 
Or  spit  or  e'en  ii^nk,  lest  ye  wake  the  monster, 
Unta  his  eye  be  tortorod  out  widi  fire. 
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CHOI108. 

Nay,  we  are  nleiU,  and  we  chew  tbe  air. 

ULTISia. 

Come  now,  and  lend  a  bead  to  the  great  «aka 
Within— it  is  delightfully  red-hot 

CHORUS. 

You  then  oonunand  who  first  should  seise  the  stake 
To  bum  the  Cyclops*  eye,  that  all  may  share 
In  the  great  enterprise. 

BKMI-CH0RU8   I. 

We  are  too  few, 
We  cannot  at  this  distance  from  the  door 
Thrust  fire  into  his  eye. 

SBMI-CHORUS  IL 

And  we  just  now 
Have  become  lame ;  cannot  more  hand  or  foot. 

CHORI78. 

The  same  thiBg  has  occurred  to  us,— <mr  ankle* 
Are  sprain'd  with  standing  here,  I  know  not  how. 

ULTSSKS. 

What,  sprain'd  with  standing  still  t 

CBOROS. 

And  there  is  dost 
Or  ashes  ia  oar  eyes,  I  kAow  not  whence. 

ITLTSSBi. 

Cowardly  dogs !  ye  will  not  aid  me  then  T 

CHORUS. 

With  pitying  my  own  back  and  my  back-bone. 
And  with  not  wishing  all  my  teeth  knock'd  out. 
This  cowardice  comes  of  itself— but  stay, 
I  know  a  &meus  Orphic  incantation 
To  make  the  brand  stick  of  its  own  accord 
Into  the  skull  of  this  one-eyed  son  of  Earth. 

ULYSSES. 

Of  old  I  knew  ye  thus  by  nature;  now 

I  know  ye  better. — I  wiU  use  tbe  aid 

Of  my  own  comrades — ^yet,  though  weak  of  hand. 

Speak  cheerfully,  that  so  ye  may  awaken 

The  courage  of  my  friends  with  your  blithe  words. 

CHORUS. 

This  I  will  do  with  peril  of  my  life. 

And  blind  you  with  my  ezhortaiioas,  C3rclops> 

Hasten  and  thrust, 

And  parch  up  to  dust 

The  eye  of  the  beast 

Who  feeds  on  his  guest 

Bum  and  blind 

The  ^tnean  hind ! 

Scoop  and  draw. 

But  beware  lest  he  claw 

Tour  limbs  near  his  maw. 

CrCLOM, 

Ah  me!  my  eye.sighl  is  parched  up  to  oindei» 

cnoRus. 
What  a  sweet  pcan!  sing  me  Aar  again ! 

CYCLOPS. 

Ah  me!  indeed,  what  woe  has  fidlen  upon  me  f   * 
But  wretched  nothings !  think  ye  not  to  flee 
Out  of  this  rock ;  I,  standing  at  the  oadet. 
Will  bar  the  way,  and  catch  you  as  yoa  pass. 

CHORUS. 

What  are  yon  roaring  out,  Cydopsf 

CTQLOM. 

il 


Foryouara  wicked. 


GTOLONk 

And  beadea  miserakla 

CHORUS. 

What!  did  yen  fall  into  die  fire  wl^ii  dnmkf 

CYCLOPS. 

Twas  Nobody  destroy^  ne. 

CHORUS. 

Why  then  noooe 
Can  be  to  blame. 

CYCLOPS. 

I  say  'twas  Nobody 
Who  blinded  me. 

CHOROB. 

Why  then  yoa'are  not  blind. 

CYCLOPS. 

I  wish  you  were  as  blind  as  I  am. 

CHORUS. 

Nay, 
It  cannot  be  that  no  one  made  you  blixML 

CYCLOPS. 

Toujeer  me;  where,  I  ask,  is  Nobodyl 


Nowhere.  OCydopa!        •        •        • 

CYCLOPS. 

It  was  that  stranger  ruin'd  me  >— die  wretch 
First  gave  me  wine  aad  then  burnt  out  vy  mfm 
For  wine  is  strong  and  haid  to  atruggle  wUh. 
Have  they  escaped,  or  are  they  yet  withiat 

CHoaos. 

They  stand  under  the  darkness  of  tbs  nek. 
And  cling  to  it 

CYCLOPS. 

At  my  right  hand  or  leAt 


Close  on  your  right. 

CYCLOPS. 

Wharet 

CHORUS. 

Near  the  rock  iisalC 

You  haTO  thaoL 

CYOLOPSl 

Oh,  ndsfbrtuDe  oo  misfortuae ! 
I've  crack'd  my  skulL 

CHORUS. 

Now  they  escape  you  tfasR 

CYCLOPS. 

JNot  there,  although  you  say  so. 

CRORUB. 

Not  on  diat  side. 

CYCLOPS. 

Where  then  ? 

CHORUS. 
They  creep  about  jroa  so  your  kit 

CYCLOPS. 

Ah!  lammeak'd!   They  jeer  ne  in  ny  ab 


Not  there !  he  is  a  litde  there  beyond  yen. 

CYCLOPS. 

Detested  wMtsb!  where  are  yoat 

ULTSaHS. 

FarftonyM 
I  keep  with  care  this  body  af  Ulysses. 

cvoLOPa. 
What  dt>]wn  say  f  Yon  prsfler  a  new  bhml 

My  frdkernaaod  ne  sa;  sMi  I  hava  I 
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A  Aill  reTcnge  iir  your  muuitiinl  feast; 

I  dMnild  hare  done  iU  to  haTe  buni'd  down  Tiojr, 

And  not  rerenged  the  morder  of  my  oomradeB. 

CYCLOPS^ 

Ai !  ai !  the  ancient  oracle  ii  accompliahM ; 
It  aid  that  I  ihould  have  my  eye-nght  blinded 
By  yoa  coming  from  Troy ;  yet  it  foretold 
That  yoa  ibodd  pay  the  penalty  for  thia, 
By  wandering  long  over  the  homelem  tea. 

ULTB8XS. 

I  hid  thee  weep— comider  what  I  say, 
I  go  towards  the  shore  to  drive  my  ship 
To  mine  own  land,  o'er  the  Sicilian  wave. 

OYCLOn. 

Not  so,  if  whelming  jrou  with  ttiis  huge  stone 
I  can  crush  yoa  and  all  your  men  together; 
I  win  descend  upon  the  shore,  tiiongh  blind. 
Groping  my  way  adown  the  steep  ravine. 

OHOKUa. 

And  we,  the  shipmates  of  Ulysses  now, 
VfUl  aenra  our  Bacchus  all  our  happy  Uvea. 


SCENES 

FEOM  TBI  *  BAOIOO  nunMOIOao'*  OF  OALDmOK. 

CmiAM  OS  a  Stmient ;  Claeim  and  Moaoon  as  poor 
SdiotttTM,  with  booki. 

OTPUAN. 

In  tfie  swael  solitode  of  this  calm  place. 

Tins  intricate  wild  wilderness  of  trees 

And  flowers  sod  midergrowth  of  odorous  plants, 

LeaTO  ma;  the  books  you  hrooght  out  of  the  house 

To  me  aiv  ever  best  society. 

And  whiki  with  gkmoos  festival  and  song 

Antioch  now  oalehrales  the  oonsecration 

Of  a  proud  tensile  lo  great  Jupiter, 

And  bears  his  image  in  loud  jubilee 

To  its  new  shrine,  I  would  consume  what  still 

Lives  of  the  dying  day,  in  studious  thought. 

Far  from  the  throng  imd  turmoil.    You,  my  friends. 

Go  and  ei^joy  the  festival ;  it  will 

Be  worth  the  labor,  and  return  for  me 

When  die  sun  seeks  its  grave  among  the  billows, 

Whidi  among  dim  gray  clouds  on  the  horiaon 

Dance  like  white  plumes  upon  a  hearse ; — and  here 

I  shall  expect  you. 

MOSCON. 

I  cannot  bring  my  mind, 
Great  as  my  haste  to  see  the  festival 
Certainly  is,  to  leave  you.  Sir,  without 
Just  saying  some  three  or  four  hundred  words. 
How  ii  it  pomible  that  on  a  day 
Of  such  fiHtivity,  you  can  bring  your  mind 
To  come  forth  to  a  solitary  country 
Widi  three  or  four  old  books,  and  turn  your  back 
Ota  all  this  mirth? 

OLAEUC. 

My  master's  in  die  right; 
Thara  ii  not  any  thmg  more  tiresome 
Hian  a  prooesnoivday,  with  troops  of  men. 


lalll 


Ghiki,  yoa  are  a 


Mosooir. 

From  first  to  last, 


Ton  praise  not  what  yoa  foel,  but  what  he  does ;— 
Toad-eater! 

OLA  RIM. 

Tou  lis — ^under  a  mistake— 
For  this  ii  the  most  dvil  sort  of  lie 
That  can  be  given  to  a  man's  fooe.    I  now 
Say  what  I  think. 

CTPRIAIC. 

Enough !  yoo  foolish  follows ! 

Pufifd  up  vrilh  your  own  doting  ignonnca, 

Yoo  always  take  the  two  sidtM  -of  one  question. 

Now  go^  and  as  I  said,  return  for  me 

When  night  foils,  veiling  in  its  shadows  wida 

This  gloooas  fobric  of  the  univeiae. 

MOSCON. 

How  happens  it,  although  yoa  can  maintain 
The  folly  of  ei^joybg  festivals. 
That  yet  you  go  diere  T 

CLAmm. 
Nay,  the  consequenoe 
Is  dear  ^- who  ever  did  what  be  adviMa 
Others  to  do?— 

MOSCON. 

Would  that  my  feet  were  wings, 
Sowouldlflytolivia.  [EaiL 

CLARIN. 

To  Speak  troth, 
livia  is  die  who  has  surprised  my  heart; 
But  he  ii  more  than  halPway  therew— Soho! 
Livia,  I  come ;  good  sport,  Livia,  soho !  [Etk- 

CTPEUN. 

Now,  smce  I  am  alone,  let  me  examine 

The  question  which  has  long  disturbed  my  mind 

With  doubt;  since  first  I  read  in  Plinras 

The  words  of  mystic  import  and  deep  sense 

In  which  he  defines  God.    My  intellect 

Can  find  no  God  with  whom  theae  marks  and  signs 

Fitly  agree.    It  is  a  hidden  truth 

Which  I  must  fathom  [Reodg. 

Enter  ike  Devil,  at  a  fine  Gendtmam. 

DiEHON. 

Search  even  as  thou  wih. 

But  dxm  shalt  never  find  what  I  can  hide. 

OYPaiAN. 

What  noise  is  that  among  the  boughs?  Who  moves! 
What  art  thou?— 

DJtMON. 

Tb  a  foreign  gentleman. 
Even  fiom  this  morning  I  have  lost  my  way 
In  this  wild  place,  and  my  poor  horM,  at  last 
Quite  overcome,  has  stretch'd  himself  upon 
The  enameU'd  tapestry  of  (hn  mossy  mountain. 
And  feeds  and  reds  at  the  same  time.    I  was 
Upon  my  way  to  Antioch  upon  business 
Of  some  importance,  but  wrapt  up  m  cares 
(Who  is  exempt  fVom  this  inheritance  ?) 
I  parted  from  my  company,  and  lost 
My  way,  and  lost  my  servants  and  my  comrades. 

CYPRIAN. 

Til  singular,  that  even  within  the  sight 
Of  the  high  toweri  of  Antioch,  you  could  kiso 
Tour  way.    Of  all  the  avenues  and  green  pathi 
Of  this  vrild  wood,  there  h  not  one  but  leads, 
As  to  iti  centre,  to  the  walls  of  Andoch ; 
JTdta  which  you  wHl,  yM  eaimot  miss  yoor  tmd 
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DAMON. 

And  such  is  ignoianoe !  Even  in  the  agfat 
Of  knowledge  it  can  draw  no  profit  fiom  it 
But  ai  it  ftill  it  early,  and  as  I 
Have  no  acquaintances  in  Antioch, 
Being  a  stranger  there,  I*wiU  even  wak 
The  few  surviving  hours  of  the  day, 
UntO  the  night  shall  conquer  iL    I  see. 
Both  by  your  dress  and  fay  the  books  in  wfaidi 
You  find  delight  and  company,  that  you 
Are  a  great  student; — ^Ibr  my  part,  I  feel 
Much  sympathy  with  such  pursuits. 

crnuAN. 

Have  yon 
Studied  much  9* 

DuBMON. 

No,— «nd  yet  I  know  enou|^ 
Not  to  be  wholly  ignorant 

omuAN. 

Prny,  Sir. 
Whatsdenee  may  you  know  f — 

DMMOS. 

Many. 

CTPaiAN. 

Alas! 
Much  pains  roust  we  eipend  on  one  akoe, 
.^id  even  then  attain  it  not  ^—but  you 
Have  the  presumption  to  assert  that  yon 
Know  many  without  study. 

DMUOM. 

And  with  trudi. 
For  in  the  country  whence  I  come,  sciences 
Require  no  learning, — they  are  known. 

CYPKUN. 

Oh,  would 
I  were  of  that  bright  country !  for  in  this. 
The  mors  we  study,  we  the  more  discover 
Our  ignorance. 

DAMON. 

It  is  so  true,  that  I 
Had  so  much  arrogance  as  to  oppose 
The  chair  of  the  most  high  professorship, 
And  obtained  many  votes ;  and  though  I  lost, 
The  attempt  was  still  more  glorious  than  the  &ilure 
Could  be  dishonorable :  if  you  believe  not. 
Let  us  refer  it  to  dispute  respecting 
That  which  you  know  best,  and  although  I 
Know  not  the  opinion  yoa  maintain,  and  though 
It  be  the  true  one,  I  will  take  the  contrary. 

CYPUAN. 

The  ofler  gives  me  pleasure.    I  am  now 
Debating  with  myself  upon  a  passage 
Of  Plinius,  and  my  mind  is  rack'd  with  doubt 
To  understand  and  know  who  is  the  God 
Of  whom  he  speaks. 

DAMON. 

It  is  a  passage,  if 
I  reoolleot  it  ri^t  couch'd  in  these  words ; 
"God  is  one  supreme  goodness,  one  pore  essence, 
Ode  substance,  and  one  sense,  all  sight  all  hMnds." 

OTPUAN. 

Tistroe. 

DAMON. 

What  difficult  find  yoa  herat 
omuAN. 
f  do  not  raoogniie  anooff  the  Goda 


The  God  defined  by  Plinius;  if  he  most 
Be  supreme  goodness,  even  Jupiter 
Is  not  supremely  good ;  becaose  we  see 
His  deeds  are  evil,  and  his  attributes 
Tainted  with  mortal  weakness ;  in  what  o 
Can  supreme  goodness  be  consistent  with 
The  passions  of  humanity  ? 


DAMON. 

The  wisdom 
Of  the  old  world  mask'd  with  the  names  of  Godi 
Hie  attributes  of  Nature  and  of  Man; 
A  aort  of  popular  philosophy. 

OTPBIAN. 

This  reply  vrill  not  satisfy  me,  fiir 

Such  awe  is  due  to  the  high  name  of  God 

That  ill  should  never  be  imputed.    Then, 

Examining  the  questbn  with  more  care. 

It  ibUows,  that  the  Gods  should  always  will 

That  which  is  best  were  they  supremely  good. 

How  then  does  one  will  one  thing— <Mie  anoihsrf 

And  you  may  not  say  that  I  allege 

Poetical  or  philosopluc  learning  : 

Consider  the  ambiguous  responsea 

Of  their  oracular  statues ;  fiom  two  shrines 

Two  armies  shall  obtain  the  assurance  of 

One  victory.    Is  it  not  indisputable 

That  two  contending  wills  can  never  kad 

To  the  same  end  f  And  being  opposite, 

If  one  be  good,  is  not  the  other  evil  f 

Evil  in  God  is  inconceivable ; 

But  supreme  goodness  ftik  among  theGods 

Without  their  union. 

DAMON. 

I  deny  your  nuQor. 
These  respooses  are  means  towards  some  end 
Un&thom*d  by  our  intellectual  beam. 
They  are  the  work  of  providence,  and  man 
The  battle's  Ums  may  profit  those  vrfao  kae. 
Than  victory  advantage  those  who  win. 

CYPRIAN. 

That  I  admit  and  yet  that  God  should  not 
(Falsehood  is  incompatible  with  deity) 
Assure  the  victory ;  it  would  be  enouj^ 
To  have  permitted  the  defeat ;  if  God 
Be  all  sight--God,  who  beheld  the  troth. 
Would  not  have  given  assurance  of  an  end 
Never  to  be  accomplish'd ;  thus,  although 
The  Deity  may,  according  to  his  attributes. 
Be  well  distinguish'd  into  persona,  yet 
Even  in  the  minutest  circumstance. 
His  essence  must  be  one. 

DAMON. 

To  attain  the  aod, 
The  afiEections  of  the  actors  in  the  scene 
Must  have  been  thus  influenced  by  his  voios. 

CYPRIAN. 

But  fi>r  a  purpose  thus  subordinate 
He  might  have  employed  genii,  good  or  evil* 
A  sort  of  spirits  call'd  so  1^  the  leam'd, 
Who  roam  about  inspiring  good  or  evil. 
And  fiom  whose  influence  and  existence,  we 
May  well  infer  our  immortality  >^ 
Thus  God  might  easily,  vriihout  descending 
To  a  gross  fidsehood  m  his  proper  peison. 
Have  moved  the  aflfeotiooa  by  diis  msdiitioB 
To  die  just  point 
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DAMON. 

Thew  trifling  contnuHctionB 
Do  not  suffice  to  impugn  the  unity 
Of  the  high  godi ;  in  thingi  of  great  importuioe 
Hiey  still  appear  unanimoui  {  oonuder 
That  ^orioua  frbric— man^— hii  ^voikmanahip 
fa  stamp'd  with  one  oonceptioo. 

CrTRIAN. 

Who  made  man 
Mart  bsTS,  methinta,  the  adYantage  of  the  odien. 
If  they  are  equal  might  they  not  have  risen 
In  oppoaition  to  the  work,  and  being 
AH  hands,  according  to  our  author  here, 
Have  still  destroyed  even  as  the  other  madef 
If  equal  in  their  power,  and  only  unequal 
In  opportunity,  which  of  the  two 
Will  remain  conqueror  t 

DAMON. 

On  imposBble 
Aixi  fite  hypodieses  there  can  be  built 
Hfo  argument  Say,  what  do  you  infer 
Fromthist 

omuAN. 
That  there  must  be  a  mighty  God 
Of  supreme  goodnea  and  of  highert  giaee, 
All  sight,  all  hands,  all  truth,  infallible, 
WidMrat  an  equal  and  widumt  a  rival; 
The  cause  of  all  things  and  the  efieot  of  nodiing. 
One  power,  one  win,  one  rabstance,  and  one  esMUoe. 
And  in  whatever  peruns,  one  or  two, 
His  attributes  may  be  distinguidiU  one 
Sovereign  power,  one  ■olitary  eawnce. 
One  cause  of  all  cause.  [Thty 

DJEMON. 

How  can  I  impugn 
So  dear  a  consequence  f 

CTPMAN. 

Bo  yon  regret 
Bfyvictoiyt 

DAMON. 

Who  but  regrets  a  check 
In  rivalry  of  wit?  I  could  reply 
And  urge  new  difficulties,  but  wiH  now 
Depart,  fer  I  hear  steps  of  men  approaching. 
And  it  is  time  that  I  should  now  pursue 
Myjooneytothecity. 

OTfRIAN. 

Go  in  peace! 

DAMON. 

Remain  in  peace !  Since  thus  it  profits  him 

TV>  study,  I  will  wrap  his  senses  up 

In  sweet  oblivion  of  all  thought,  but  of 

A  piece  of  excellent  beauty ;  and  as  I 

Have  power  given  me  to  wage  enmity 

AgaiMt  Justina*s  soul,  I  will  extract 

Fiom  one  effect  two  vengeances.  [Exit 


FLoaa 

Draw! 
If  there  were  words,  here  is  the  place  for  deeds. 

LBLIO. 

Thou  needest  not  instruct  me :  well  I  know 

That  in  the  field  the  silent  tongue  of  steel 

Speaks  thus.  [J%eyfgki. 

0Y7RIAN. 

Ha!  what  is  this?  Lelio,  Fbro^ 
Be  it  enough  diat  Cyprian  stands  between  you. 
Although  unarm'd. 

LELIO. 

Whence  comest  thou,  to  stand 
Between  me  and  my  vengeance  f 

FLORO. 

From  whatrodn 
And  desert  cells  T 


Bfet  a  more  leamsd  pemn.    Let  me  now 
Bevolve  this  doubt  again  with  careful  mind,  [flsyeotlf. 

£nler  Lbuo  and  Flobo. 

LBUO. 

Heiestop.  These  toppling  rocks  and  tangled  boughs, 
Impenetrable  by  the  noonday  beam. 
Shall  be  sole  witnesMs  of  what  we 


Enter  Mosoon  and  Claiin. 

M08CON. 

Run,  run !  fer  where  we  left  my  master 
We  hear  the  clash  of  swords. 

OLAftlN. 

I  never 
Run  to  approach  things  of  this  sort,  but  only 
Toavoidthem.    Sir!  Cjrprian!  sir! 

CTTBIAN. 

Be  silent,  feUows!  What!  two  friends  who  are 
In  blood  and  feme  the  eyes  and  hope  of  Antioch; 
One  of  the  noble  men  of  the  Colatti. 
The  other  son  of  die  Governor,  adventure 
And  cast  away,  on  some  slight  cause  no  donhc* 
Two  lives  the  honor  of  their  country  f 

LBUO. 

Cyprian! 

Although  my  high  respect  towardb  ^<our  pemn 
Holds  now  my  sword  suspended,  thou  canst  not 
Restore  it  to  die  slumber  of  its  scabbard. 
Thou  knowest  more  of  science  than  the  duel ; 
For  when  two  men  of  honor  take  the  field. 
No  [  ]  or  respect  can  make  them  fiiends^ 

But  one  must  die  in  the  pursuit 

FLORO. 

I  pray 
That  you  depart  hence  with  your  people,  and 
Leave  us  to  finidi  what  we  have  begun 
Vl^diout  advantage. 

CTPSIAN. 

Though  you  may  imagine 
That  I  know  litde  of  die  laws  of  duel. 
Which  vanity  and  valor  instituted, 
Tou  are  in  error.    By  my  birth  I  am 
Held  no  less  than  yourselves  to  know  the  linuts 
Of  honor  and  of  infemy,  nor  has  study 
Quench'd  the  free  spirit  which  first  order*d  them; 
And  thus  to  me,  as  one  well  experienced 
In  the  felse  quicksands  of  the  sea  of  honor, 
Tou  may  refer  the  merits  of  the  case ; 
And  if  I  should  perceive  in  your  relation 
That  either  has  the  right  to  satisfiictiQn 
From  the  odier,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor 
To  leave  you. 

LBUO. 

Under  this  condition  then 
I  vrill  rriate  the  cause,  and  you  will  eede 
]  And  must  confess  the  impossibility 
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Of  oompfomke ;  for  the  nme  lady  ii 
Bebvad  by  Fkno  and  mya^ 


It 
Much  to  me  that  the  Hgfat  of  day  ahonld  look 

Upon  that  idol  of  my  heart— bat  he 

Lmyo  m  to  fight,  aooording  to  thy  woid. 

OTPUAlff. 

Pennit  one  qaeetkm  further :  ii  ifae  lady 
ImpoMible  to  hope  or  not? 

LBUO. 

She  is 
So  excellent,  that  if  die  light  of  day 
Should  excite  Floro't  jealousy,  it  were 
Without  just  cause,  lor  even  the  light  of  day 
Trembles  to  gaxe  on  her. 

OTPRIAN. 

Would  you  ibr  your 
Part  many  herf 

FLO&O. 

Such  is  my  conildence. 
omuN. 
And  you? 

LKUO. 

O  would  tet  I  could  liA  my  hope 
So  hig^ !  Ibr  though  she  is  extremely  poor. 
Her  yirtue  is  her  dowry. 

OTFRIAN. 

And  if  you  both 
Would  marry  her,  is  it  not  weak  and  Yain, 
Culpable  and  unworthy,  thus  beforehand 
To  slur  her  honor.    What  Would  the  world  say 
If  one  should  slay  the  other,  and  if  she 
Should  afterwards  espouse  the  murderer  T 

[The rival* agrmta  refer  their  quand  to  CrnjAMi 
uho  in  camquence  vimis  Justina,  and  heeomu 
enamored  of  her:  tke  di§dmn*  him,  tmd  h 
retire*  to  a  eoUtary  eea-ehore. 


SCENE  II. 


CTPRIAN. 

Oh,  BMBKNy !  permit  it  not 

That  the  tyrant  of  my  thought 

Be  another  soul  that  still 

Holds  dominion  o*er  the  will, 

That  would  refuse,  but  can  no  more. 

To  bend,  to  tremble,  and  adore. 

Vain  idolatry! — I  saw, 

And  gazing,  became  blind  with  error; 

Weak  ambition,  which  the  awe 

Of  her  presence  bound  to  tenor' 

So  beautilul  she  was— and  I, 

Between  my  love  and  jealousy. 

Am  ao  oonvolsed  with  hope  and  fear, 

Unworthy  as  it  may  appear;^ 

So  bitter  is  the  life  I  Jive, 

That,  hear  me,  Hell!  I  now  worid  giv* 

To  thy  moat  detested  siHiit 

My  soul,  for  ever  to  inherit 

Tosufler  punishment  and  pine. 

So  this  woman  may  be  mine. 

Hear*Bt  thou.  Hell!  dost  thou  n^iectHf 

My  soul  is  oi9br*d  ! 


DJEMOii  (awsseii). 
laooeptit. 

[TVa^MsC  «itf4  Ikm^  end  %lMy 

CTPEIAN. 

What  is  this?  ye  heavens  Ibr  ever  pnie, 
At  once  intensely  radiant  and  obscure! 

Athwart  the  ethereal  halls 
The  lightning's  arrow  and  the  thunder-faalb 

The  day  affright 

As  i>om  the  horizon  round, 

Burst  with  earthquake  sound, 
In  mighty  torrents  the  electric  fountains- 
Clouds  quench  the  sun,  and  thunder«noke 
Strangles  the  air,  and  fire  eclipses  heaven. 
Philosophy,  thou  canst  not  even 
Compel  their  causes  underneath  thy  yoke : 
From  yonder  clouds  even  to  the  waves  below 
The  firagmenls  of  a  single  ruin  choke 

Imagination's  flight ; 
For,  on  flakes  of  surge,  Uke  feadiars  light. 
The  ashes  of  flie  dewilation  cast 

Upon  the  gloomy  blast. 
Tell  of  the  footsteps  of  the  storm. 
And  nearer  see  the  raelandioly  form 
Of  a  greal  ship,  the  outcast  of  the  oaa. 

Drives  miserably ! 
And  it  must  fly  the  pity  of  the  pott, 
Or  perish,  and  its  last  and  sole  rasort 
Is  its  own  nging  enemy. 

The  terror  of  the  thrilling  ery 

Was  a  fata]  prophecy 

Of  commg  deatfi,  who  hoveis  now 

Upon  that  shattered  prow, 

That  they  who  die  not  may  be  dying  itilL 

And  not  alone  the  insane  elements 

Are  populous  with  wild  portenls» 

But  that  sad  ship  is  as  a  miracle 

Of  sudden  ruin,  for  it  drives  so  fest 

It  seems  as  if  it  had  arrey*d  its  form 

With  the  headlong  storm. 

It  strikes— I  almost  feel  the  shock,— 

It  stumbles  on  a  jagged  rock, — 

Sparkles  of  Mood  on  the  white  foam  are  es* 

A  Thi^teth^AaeKUrimwUkin, 
We  are  all  lost! 

DJKMON  iwiihin). 
Now  from  this  phink  will  I 
Ptas  to  the  hind,  and  thus  fulfil  my  scheme. 


As  in  contempt  of  the  elemental  rage 

A  man  comes  forth  in  safety,  while  the  ship's 

Great  form  is  in  a  watery  eclipse 

OUiterated  fiom  the  Ocean's  page. 

And  round  its  wreck  the  huge  sea-nKmsters  sit, 

A  horrid  conclave,  and  the  whistling  wave 

Are  heaped  over  its  carcase,  like  a  grave. 

The  D  JMOM  enters,  os  eeoaped  from  the  me. 

DiGiiON  (aside). 
It  was  essential  to  my  purposes 
To  wake  a  tumult  on  the  sapphire  oeean, 
Tliat  in  this  unknown  form  I  might  at  lo^ 
Wipe  out  the  blot  of  the  discomfitura 
Surtain'd  upon  the  "M>"n>f^int  and  assail 
With  a  new  war  the  soul  of  Cyprian, 
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Forging  the  ipitrmiMnli  of  hii  dattroctioii 
Even  from  hk  love  and  from  hii  wiidoiQ.— Oh ! 
Beloved  eerth,  dear  mother,  in  thy  boiom 
I  eeek  a  reiiige  from  the  nMinater  who 
Predphatea  itielf  upon  me. 

CTPUAIt. 

Friend, 
CoDect  thyaelf ;  and  be  the  memory 
Of  thy  bte  raflering,  and  thy  greatiBat  iorrow, 
Bot  as  a  ihadow  of  the  paat^ibr  nothing 
Beneath  the  circle  of  the  moon,  bat  flovm 
And  changea  and  oan  never  know  repose. 

OimoN. 
And  who  art  thoo,  befbie  whose  feet  my  ftte 
Has  prostrafed  me? 

OTPaiAN. 

Om  who,  moved  widi  pity, 
Would  soothe  its  i 


No 


DMmon, 

Oh !  that  can  nerer  be! 
i  can  n^  lastBg  sorrows  and. 

CTTBIAJf. 

Wherefore  T 

uuioir. 
Beeaasa  my  happiness  is  lost 
7et  I  lament  what  has  long  ceased  to  be 
Ilie  olgect  of  desirs  or  memory, 
And  my  life  is  not  life. 

OTPUAJf. 

Now,  since  die  fhiy 
Of  this  eardiqaaldng  hurricane  is  still. 
And  the  crystalline  heaven  has  resMumed 
Its  windless  calm  so  quickly,  that  it  seems 
As  if  iti  heavy  wrath  had  been  awaken*d 
Only  to  overwhelm  that  vessel,— ^peak. 
Who  art  thou,  and  whence  comest  thou  f 

DMMON. 

Far  more 
My  coming  hidier  cost,  than  thou  hast  seen 
Or  I  can  telL    Among  my  misadventures 
This  shipwreck  is  the  leiMt    Wilt  thou  hoar? 

CTPIUAN. 

Speak. 

Since  thou  dearest,  I  will  then  unveil 
Bff3fself  to  thee  ^— lor  in  myself  I  am 
A  work!  of  happineai  and  misery ; 
Thii  I  have  fest,  and  that  I  miMt  hunent 
For  ever.    In  my  attributes  I  stood 
So  high  and  so  heroically  great. 
In  lineage  so  supreme,  and  with  a  genius 
Which  penetrated  with  a  glance  the  work! 
Beneath  my  feet,  that,  won  by  my  high  merit, 
A  king— whom  I  may  call  the  king  of  kings, 
Because  all  othen  tremble  in  their  pride 
Belbre  the  terrors  of  his  countenance. 
In  his  high  palace,  roofd  with  brightest  gems 
Of  living  light— call  them  the  stars  of  Heaven- 
Named  me  his  counsellor.    But  the  high  praise 
Stung  me  with  pride  and  envy,  and  I  rose 
In  mighty  competitkm,  to  ascend 
Hie  seat  end  place  my  feot  triumphantly 
Upon  his  sulgect  thrones.    Chastised,  I  know 
The  depdi  to  which  ambition  fells ;  too  mad 
Was  the  attempt,  and  yet  more  mad  vrere  now 
Bepenlanoe  of  the  inevooable  deed  .— 
80 


Therefore  I  chose  this  ruin  with  the  glory 
Of  not  to  be  subdued,  before  the  shame 
Of  reconciling  me  with  him  who  reigns 
By  coward  cesaion. — Nor  was  I  alone. 
Nor  am  I  now,  nor  shall  I  be  alone ; 
And  there  was  hope,  and  there  may  still  be  hope, 
For  many  suffrages  among  his  vassals 
Haird  me  their  lord  and  king,  and  many  stil] 
Ara  mine,  and  many  more,  perchance,  shall  be. 
Thus  vanquiah*d,  though  in  fact  victorious, 
I  left  his  seat  of  empire,  Oom  mine  eye 
Shooting  forth  poisonous  lighmiog,  while  my  words 
With  inauspicious  thunderings  shook  Heaven, 
Proclaiming  vengeance,  public  as  my  wrong. 
And  imprecating  on  his  prostrate  slaves 
Rapine,  end  death,  and  outrage.    Then  I  sail'd 
Over  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  world, 
A  pirate  ambush*d  in  its  pathless  sands, 
A  lynx  crouch'd  watchfully  among  its  cavea 
And  craggy  shores ;  and  I  have  wander'd  over 
The  expanse  of  these  wide  wildernesses 
In  this  great  ship^  whose  bulk  is  now  dissolved 
In  the  light  breathings  of  the  invisible  wind. 
And  which  the  sea  has  made  a  dustless  ruin. 
Seeking  ever  a  mountain,  through  whose  forests 
I  seek  a  man,  whom  I  must  now  compel 
To  keep  his  word  with  me.    I  come  arrey'd 
In  tempest ;  and  although  my  power  could  well 
Bridle  the  forest  winds  in  their  career. 
For  other  causes  I  forbore  to  soothe 
Their  fury  to  Favonian  gentleness, 
I  could  and  would  not  (thus  I  wake  m  him    [A$tde 
A  love  of  nmgic  art).     Let  not  this  tempest. 
Nor  the  succeeding  calm,  excite  thy  wonder ; 
For  by  my  art  the  sun  would  turn  as  pale 
As  his  weak  sister  with  unwonted  fear. 
And  in  my  wisdom  are  the  orbs  of  Heaven 
Written  as  in  a  record ;  I  have  pierced 
The  flaming  circles  of  their  wondrous  spheres. 
And  know  them  as  thou  knowest  every  comer 
Of  this  dim  spot    Let  it  not  seem  to  thee 
That  I  boast  vainly ;  wouldst  thou  that  I  work 
A  charm  over  this  waste  and  savage  wuxl. 
This  Babylon  of  crags  and  aged  trees, 
Filling  its  leafy  coverts  with  a  horror 
Thrilling  and  strange  7  I  am  the  friendless  guest 
Of  these  wild  oaks  and  pines— and  as  from  thee 
I  have  received  the  hospitality 
Of  this  rude  place,  1  offer  thee  the  fruit 
Of  yeais  of  toil  in  recompense ;  whatever 
Thy  wildest  dream  presented  to  thy  thought 
As  object  of  desire,  that  shall  be  thine. 
♦  *  «  •  • 

And  thenceforth  shall  so  firm  an  amity 
Twixt  thou  and  me  be.  tliat  neither  fortune. 
The  monstrous  phantom  which  pursues  success. 
That  careful  miser,  that  fVee  prodigal. 
Who  ever  alternates  with  changeAil  hand. 
Evil  and  good,  reproach  and  feme ;  nor  Time, 
That  load-star  of  the  ages,  to  whose  beam 
The  winged  years  speed  o'er  the  intervals 
Of  their  unequal  revolutions ;  nor 
Heaven  itself,  whose  beautiful  bright  stars 
Rule  and  adorn  the  worid,  oan  ever  make 
The  least  division  betweao  thee  and  me, 
Sinoa  now  I  find  a  refbge  in  thy  fevor. 
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SC£NE  m. 
Tkt  Djsmon  iempu  Juitxna,  vAo  u  a  Ckridhn, 

DMMOK. 

Ahym  of  Hell!  I  call  on  thee, 
Thou  wild  misrule  of  thine  own  anardiy ! 
From  thy  priaon-house  wet  &ee 
The  BpiritB  of  voluptuous  death. 
That  with  their  mighty  breath 
They  may  destroy  a  world  of  virgin  thoughts ; 
Let  her  chaste  mind  with  &ncies  thick  as  molea 
Be  peopled  from  thy  shadowy  deep, 
Till  her  guiltless  phantasy 
Full  to  overflowing  be  ! 
And  with  sweetest  harmony, 
Let  birds,  and  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  all  things 
move 
To  love,  only  to  love. 
Let  nothing  meet  her  eyes 
But  signs  of  Love's  soft  victories ; 
Let  nothing  meet  her  ear 
But  sounds  of  Love's  sweet  sorrow. 
So  that  from  fiuth  ik>  succor  she  may  borrow. 
But,  guided  by  my  spirit  blind 
And  in  a  magic  snare  entwined. 
She  may  now  seek  Cyprian. 
Begin,  while  I  in  silence  bind 
My  voice,  when  thy  sweet  song  thou  hast  begun. 

A  VQICK  WITHUr. 

What  is  the  gtory  fiur  above 
All  else  in  human  life  ? 

Love!  love! 
[WkUe  tkete  words  ore  mngt  Ike  DMMOMgoenml 
ett  one  door,  and  Justina  enters  at  andker. 

THE  FIRST  voice 

There  is  no  form  in  which  the  fire 
Of  love  its  traces  has  impressed  not 
Man  lives  fkt  more  in  love's  desire 
Than  by  life's  breath,  soon  possess^  not 
If  all  that  lives  must  love  or  die. 
All  shapes  on  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky, 
With  one  consent  to  Heaven  cry 
That  the  glory  &r  above 
All  elae  in  life  is — 

ALL. 

Love !  O  bve ! 

JUSTINA. 

Thou  melancholy  thought  which  ut 
So  fluttering  and  so  sweet,  to  thee 
When  did  I  give  the  liberty 
Thus  to  afHict  my  heart  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  new  power 
Which  doth  my  fever'd  being  move. 
Momently  raging  more  and  more? 
What  subtle  pain  ii  kindled  now 
Which  from  my  heart  doth  overflow 
Into  my  i 


Love,  O  bve! 

juamiA* 
'TIS  that  enamor'd  nightingale 
Who  gives  me  the  reply; 
He  ever  tells  the  same  soft  tale 
Of  peBBon  and  of  constancy 


To  his  mate,  who  rapt  and  find 

listening  sits,  a  bough  beyond. 

Be  silent.  Nightingale — no  more 

Make  me  think,  in  hearing  thee 

Thus  tenderly  thy  bve  depbre. 

If  a  bird  can  feel  \^  so. 

What  a  man  would  feel  fi>r  me. 

And,  voluptuous  vine,  O  thou 

Who  seekest  most  when  least  parsaingn — 

To  the  trunk  thou  interboest 

Art  the  verdure  which  embracest. 

And  the  weight  which  is  its  ruin« — 

No  more,  with  green  embraces,  vine. 

Make  me  think  on  what  thou  bvest, — 

For  whilst  thou  thus  thy  boughs  entwine, 

I  fear  lest  thou  shouldst  teach  me,  sophist. 

How  arms  might  be  entangled  too. 

light^nchanted  sunflower,  thou 

Who  gazest  ever  true  and  tender 

On  the  son's  revolving  splendor! 

Follow  not  his  fiuthless  glanoe 

With  thy  faded  countenance. 

Nor  teach  my  beating  heart  to  fear. 

If  leaves  can  mourn  ^thout  a  tear. 

How  eyes  must  weep !   O  Nightingale, 

Cease  from  thy  enamor'd  tab^ — 

Leafy  vine,  unwreathe  thy  bower. 

Restless  sunflower,  cease  to  i 

Or  tell  me  all,  what  ] 

Yen 


Love!  bve!  bve! 

JUSTINA. 

It  cannot  be! — ^Whom  have  I  ever  bved T 
Trophies  of  my  oUivion  and  disdain, 
Floro  and  Lelio  did  I  not  rcrject  ? 
And  Cyprian  V— 

[Ske  beoomes  tronNed  at  the  name  ef  Cfpnm 
Did  I  not  requite  him 
With  such  severity,  that  he  has  fled 
Where  none  has  ever  heard  of  him  again  ¥— 
Alas !  I  now  begin  to  fear  that  this 
May  be  the  occasbn  whence  desire  grows  bold. 
As  if  there  were  no  danger.    From  the  moment 
That  I  pronounced  to  my  own  listening  heart, 
Cyprian  is  absent,  O  me  miserable ! 
I  know  not  what  I  feel !  [More  cthif. 

It  must  be  pity. 
To  think  that  such  a  man,  whom  all  the  world 
Admired,  should  be  forgot  by  all  the  world. 
And  I  the  cause.  [She  again  beoomes  trodhl 

And  yet  if  it  were  pity, 
Fbro  and  LeUo  might  have  equal  share. 
For  they  are  both  imprison'd  fbr  my  sake.    [OaUy 
Alas !  what  reasonings  are  theae  7  it  is 
Enough  I  pity  him,  and  that  in  vain. 
Without  this  ceremoiiioos  subtlety. 
And  woe  is  me !  I  know  not  where  to  find  bin  ww, 
Even  should  I  seek  him  dirough  this  wide  world. 

Enter  Damon. 

DiEMON. 

FoDow,  and  I  will  lead  thee  where  he  is. 

jonriNA. 
And  who  art  thou,  who  hast  found  entrance  bilfaiK 
Into  my  chamber  through  the  doon  and  bcb? 
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Alt  dMm  a  mourtwui  Aadow  whidi  my  nwdw 
Hm  fiirm'd  in  die  idle  tirf 

DuBMON. 

Na   I  am  one 
CiUM  bf  die  tbonght  which  tyrauuaM  thee 
From  hii  etexnal  dwelling ;  who  Ihie  day 
Ii  pledged  to  bear  thee  onto  Cjprien. 

So  ehall  diy  promiM  fiuL   Thif  agony 
Of  peaioo  which  afflicte  my  heart  and  wqI 
May  iweep  imagination  in  its  atonn ; 
The  Willie  firm. 

DJBMON. 

Already  half  it  done 
In  die  imagination  of  an  act 
The  an  incnrr'd,  the  pleamire  then  remaine ; 
Let  not  the  will  ■top  half-way  on  the  road. 


I  wiU  not  be  diiooaiaged,  nor  deipairr 
Altfaooi^  I  tboufl^t  it.  and  althoogh  'tii  trae, 
That  thought  it  but  a  prelude  to  the  deed ; 
Tliought  ii  not  in  my  power,  but  action  it: 
I  will  not  move  my  ibot  to  follow  thee. 

DJBMON. 

But  &r  a  mightier  wisdom  than  tfiine  own 
Exerti  itself  within  thee,  with  such  power 
Compelling  thee  to  that  which  it  inclines 
That  it  shell  force  thy  step;  how  wilt  dioa  dicn 


jurmfA. 
By  my  fiee-win. 

DimON. 

I 
Must  force  diy  wilL 

JUSTINA. 

It  is  invincible ; 
It  were  not  tte  if  thou  hadst  power  upon  it 

[Hb  drawt,  btU  cmmoi  wum  ktr, 

DJEMOn. 

Come,  where  a  pleasure  waits  thee. 
JtmriNA. 

It  werebooi^t 
Too  dear. 

DJBMON. 

Twill  soothe  thy  heart  to  softest  peace. 

JUSTINA. 

Tis  diead  captivity. 

D^moir. 
Tis  joy,  'tagloiy. 

JUSTINA. 

Tis  shame,  'tis  torment,  'tis  despair. 

D-OMON. 

But  how 
Gnet  dion  defend  thyself  fiom  diet  or  me. 
If  my  power  drags  thee  onward  ? 

JUSTINA. 

Bfy  defence 
Cwwists  in  God. 

[He  vainlff  mtdeavort  tofonx  \tr,  ami  iU  laat  f- 

aofON. 
Women,  thou  hast  sobdoed  me, 
Okdy  by  not  owning  thyself  snbdoed. 
Bat  since  dion  dius  findest  defenee  hi  God, 
I  will  s— una  a  feigned  fonn,  and  diiH 
fifake  thee  a  victim  of  my  baffled  n^ 
For  I  will  mask  a  spiiit  in  thy  fonn. 


Who  will  betray  diy  name  to  infemy, 

And  doubly  shall  I  triumph  in  thy  loss, 

Fiiit  by  disbonoriDg  thee,  and  then  by  tnniing 

False  pleasure  to  true  ignominy.  [EgU. 


Appeal  to  Heaven  against  thee ;  so  that  Heaven 
Afoy  scatter  thy  delusions,  and  the  blot 
Upon  my  femo  vanish  in  idle  thought, 
Even  as  flame  dies  in  the  envious  aii. 
And  as  the  floweret  wanes  at  morning  firost. 

And  thou  shouldst  never But,  alas !  to  whom 

Do  I  still  speak  t — Did  not  a  man  but  now 
Stand  here  before  me  t — No,  I  am  alone. 
And  jret  I  aaw  him.    Is  he  gone  so  quickly? 
Or  can  the  heated  mind  engender  shapee 
From  its  own  fearf    Some  terrible  and  strange 
Peril  is  near.    lisander  I  fedier !  lord ! 
livia.*— 

£nltr  LnANDKE  and  LnriA. 

LISANnKE. 

0;  my  daughter!  What? 

UVIA* 

What? 


Saw  yon 

A  man  go  forth  fiommy  apartment  now » 
I  scarce  sustain  myself! 


JUSTUfA. 

Have  yon  not  seen  him  f 

UVIA. 

No,  lady. 

JU8TINA. 

Imwhim. 

USANOKa. 

Tis  impoanUe;  die  dooia 
Which  led  to  diis  apartment  were  all  fockU 

UVIA  (aside), 
I  dare  say  it  was  Moscon  whom  die  mw. 
For  he  was  lock'd  up  in  my  i 


USANnKE. 


It  I 


Have  been  some  image  of  thy  phantasy  t 
Such  melancholy  as  thou  feedest,  is 
Skilful  in  forming  such  in  the  vain  air 
Out  of  the  motes  and  atoms  of  the  day. 

UVIA. 

My  maater's  in  the  right 

JUSTINA. 

O,  would  it  were 
Delusion !  But  I  fear  some  greater  ill 
I  feel  as  if  out  of  my  bleeding  bosom 
My  heart  were  torn  in  fhigmenti ;  ay. 
Some  mortal  spell  is  wrought  against  my  ftaae. 
So  potent  was  die  charm,  that  had  not  God 
Shielded  my  humble  innocence  from  wrong, 
I  should  have  sought  my  sorrow  and  my  shame 
Widi  willing  steps. — Livia,  quick  bring  my  okial^ 
For  I  must  seek  refuge  from  theee  ertremea 
Even  in  die  temple  of  die  highest  God 
Which  secrstly  die  feithfbl  worriiip. 


Hera. 
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JUSTUTA  ^jmitijtg  on  her  clocJrX 
In  Uik,  as  in  a  shroud  of  snow,  may  I 
Quench  the  oooniming  fire  in  which  I  buin, 
Waacing  away ! 

USANDKm. 

And  I  will  go  with  thee. 

UTIA. 

When  I  once  tee  them  aafe  out  of  the  hooae, 
I  ahall  breathe  fieely. 


So  do  I  confide 
In  diy  juat  fiiTor,  Heaven ! 

USANDKft. 

Let  us  go. 

JUBTINA. 

Hiine  is  the  cause,  great  God !  turn  for  my  aake. 
And  for  thine  own,  mercifully  to  me! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  MOSCHU& 

Pan  loved  his  neighbor  Echo—but  that  child 

Of  Earth  and  Air  pined  for  the  Satyr  leaping ; 
The  Satjrr  loved  with  wasting  madness  wild 

The   bright  nymph  Lyda,— and  so  three  went 
weeping. 
As  Pan  loved  Echo.  Ek;ho  loved  the  Satyr; 

The  Satyr,  Lydo— and  thus  love  consumed  them. — 
And  thus  to  each — which  was  a  wofbl  matter — 

To  bear  what  they  mfiicted,  justice  doom'd  them ; 
For  inasmuch  as  eadi  might  hate  the  lover. 

Each  loving,  so  was  hated. — Ye  that  love  not 
Be  wam'd — ^in  thought  turn  this  example  over, 

Tliat  when  ye  bve,  the  like  return  ye  prove  not 


SCENES 
iRox  THB  vAuar  or  ookthb. 


PtOLOOUK  IN  RKAVXN. 

Thk  Lord  and  Ike  Hotl  nf  Bssmr. 
£Rler  Ikrte  Arckangeii. 

RAPHAEL. 

Ths  sun  makes  music  as  of  old 

Amid  the  rival  spheres  of  Heaven, 
On  its  predestined  circle  roll'd 

With  thunder  speed :  the  Angels  even 
Draw  strength  fiom  gazing  on  its  glance, 

Though  none  its  meaning  fa^m  may  s- 
The  world's  unwither'd  countenance 

Is  bright  as  at  creation's  day. 

GABRIEL. 

And  swift  and  swift,  with  rapid  lightneas, 

The  adorned  Earth  spins  silently. 
Alternating  Elysian  brightness 

With  deep  aind  dreadful  night;  the  sea 
Foams  in  broad  billows  fiom  the  deep 

Up  to  the  rocks,  and  rocks  and  ocean, 
Onwaid,  with  spheres  which  never  sleep, 

Are  huiried  in  eternal  motioiL 

MICHAEL. 

And  tempests  in  contention  roar 
From  land  to  sea,  fiom  see  to  land ; 

And,  raging,  weave  a  chain  of  power. 
Which  girdi  the  earth,  as  with  a  band. 


Flames  before  the  thunder's  -waf  » 
But  thy  servants,  Lord !  revere 
The  gentle  changes  of  thy  day. 

CHOWDl  OF  THE  THREB. 

The  Angels  draw  strength  fiosa  tliy  gknna. 

Though  no  one  oomprafaend  thee  nqr?— 
Thy  world's  unwither'd  countenance 

Is  bright  as  on  creation's  day.* 

Ai/«r  MErai«ToniEi<B8. 

MXPHISTOPHELEB. 

As  thou,  O  Lord !  once  more  art  kind  enough 

To  interest  thyself  in  our  affiun — 

And  ask,  **  How  goes  it  with  you  there  betow!" 

And  as  indulgently  at  other  times 

Thou  tookest  not  my  visits  in  ill  part, 

Tlwu  seest  me  here  once  more  among  thy  hoosehoM. 

Though  I  should  scandaliae  this  company. 

You  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  talk 

In  the  high  style  which  they  think  fiwhsonahie; 

My  pathos  wonkl  certainly  make  you  laagh  loo. 

Had  you  not  long  since  given  over  laughing. 

Nothing  know  I  Id  say  of  suna  and  worlds ; 

I  observe  only  how  men  plague  themselves  ;— 

The  little  god  o'  the  world  keeps  tha  same  mamf, 

As  wonderful  as  on  creation's  day : — 

A  little  better  would  he  live,  hadst  thoo 

Not  even  him  a  glimpse  of  heaven's  light 

Whioi  he  calls  reason,  and  employs  it  only 

Td  live  more  beastlily  than  any  beast 

With  reverence  to  your  Lordship  be  it  spoken. 

He's  like  one  of  those  long-legg'd  grassboppen. 

Who  flitB  and  jumps  about,  and  sings  for  ever 


*  SAPHABL. 

The  sun  sounds,  according  to  ancient  c 

In  the  song  <^  emulation  of  his  brother-^ihevBa 

And  its  forewritten  circle 

Falflls  with  a  step  of  tinnier. 

lu  countenance  gives  the  Angels  strength. 

Though  no  one  can  flithom  it. 

The  incredible  high  works 

Are  excellent  as  at  the  first  day. 

OABRIKL. 

And  swift,  and  inconceivably  swift 

The  adornment  of  earth  winds  itself  round, 

Aad  exchanges  Paradise-deamess 

With  deep  dreadful  night 

The  sea  (bams  in  broad  waves 

From  its  deep  bottom,  op  to  ths  rocks. 

And  rocks  and  sea  are  torn  on  together 

In  the  eternal  swift  course  of  the  spheres. 

ttUMAMU 

And  storms  roar  in  emulation 

From  sea  to  land,  ftom  land  to  sea. 

And  make,  raging,  a  chain 

Of  deepest  operation  round  about 

There  flames  a  flashing  destruction 

Before  the  path  of  the  thunderbolt 

But  thy  servants,  Lord,  revere 

The  gentle  alternations  of  thy  day. 
CBoaus. 

Thy  countenance  gives  the  Angels  stiengW 

Though  none  can  comprehend  thee : 

And  ail  thy  lafty  works 

Are  excellent  hs  at  the  first  day. 
Such  is  a  UMfal  tiaaslation  of  tUs  mttonkMug  OorVi: 
it  is  impossible  to  wpr let  at  iaanotherlangaagw  MBNloijr 
of  the  versificatioo ;  even  the  volatile  streagt%  ud  dili 
eaey  of  the  ideas  escape  ia  the  eradWe  of  traailatioa. 
and  the  reader  is  surprised  to  find  a  caput  oiortuoB.— 
wfatJbr**  AMs. 
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Theiuiieo1dionci'th«p«M.    There  let  him  lie, 
BurjriDg  hii  neee  in  eveiy  heap  of  dung. 

•na  LORD. 
Have  yoB  no  wBon  to  Njf  Do  yoa  come  here 
Always  to  aeold,  and  cavil,  and  eomplainf 
Seema  nothing  ever  right  to  you  on  earth? 

mPHUTOPHKLBS. 

No,  Loi4 !  I  find  all  there,  as  ever,  bad  at  httL 
Even  I  am  sorry  ibr  roan*s  days  of  sorrow; 
I  could  myself  almost  give  np  die  plsssufe 
Of  plaguing  the  poor  diings. 

THX  LORD. 

Knowest  dKm  Fanstf 

MEPHISTOPHSLBS. 

"nie  Doctor? 

TBE  LORD. 

Ay ;  my  servant  Fatist  ? 

MXPmSTOPHXLES. 

In  troth 
He  serves  yon  in  a  fashion  quite  his  own ; 
And  tho  fool's  meat  and  drink  are  not  of  eardk 
His  asptratioDs  bear  him  on  so  fiur 
That  be  is  half  aware  of  his  own  folly, 
For  he  demands  from  Heaven  its  fiiirest  star. 
And  from  the  earth  the  highest  joy  it  bears : 
Yet  all  thhigs  far,  and  all  things  near,  are  vain 
To  calm  the  deep  emotions  of  his  breast 

THE  LORD. 

Though  bo  now  serves  me  in  a  cloud  of  error, 
J  will  soon  lead  him  forth  to  the  clear  day. 
When  trees  look  green,  full  well  the  gardener  knows 
That  fiuits  and  blooms  will  deck  the  coming  year. 

MEPHISTOPHRLES. 

What  will  you  bet  T — now  I  am  sure  of  winning  • 
Only,  observe  you  give  me  fbll  permisrion 
To  lead  him  softty  on  my  path. 

THE  LORD. 

As  long 
As  he  shall  live  upon  the  earth,  so  long 
Is  nothing  unto  tfiee  forbidden — Man 
Must  err  till  he  has  ceased  to  struggle. 

MSPHISTOPHELES. 

Thanks. 
And  that  is  all  I  ask ;  for  willingly 
I  never  make  acquaintance  with  the  dead. 
The  full  fresh  cheeks  of  youth  are  food  for  me ; 
And  if  a  corpse  knocks,  I  am  not  at  home. 
For  I  am  like  a  cat— I  like  tQ  play 
A  liule  with  the  mouse  before  I  eat  it 

THE  LORD. 

WeUL  wall!  it  is  permitted  thee.    Dmw  thou 
IHs  spirit  from  its  springs ;  as  thou  find'sl  power. 
Seize  him  and  lead  him  on  thy  downward  path; 
And  stand  ashamed  when  foihire  teaches  thee 
That  a  good  man,  even  in  hia  dailBest  kmgings. 
Is  well  awaie  of  the  right  way. 


And,  among  all  die  Spirits  who  reb^UU 
The  knave  was  ever  the  least  tedious  to  me. 
The  active  spirit  of  man  soon  sleepik  and  soon 
He  seeks  unbroken  quiet ;  therefore  I 
Have  given  him  the  Devil  for  a  companion. 
Who  may  provoke  him  to  some  sort  of  work, 
And  most  create  for  ever. — ^But  ye,  pure 
Children  of  God,  ei\joy  eternal  beauty  ,"— 
Not  that  which  ever  operates  and  lives 
Clasp  you  within  the  limits  of  its  love ; 
And  seize  with  sweet  and  melancholy  thoughts 
The  floatmg  i^antoma  of  its  bvelinesb 

[Heaven  dotes ;  the  ArdumgtU  exetmL 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

From  time  to  time  I  visit  the  old  fellow. 
And  I  take  care  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him. 
Civil  enough  is  this  same  God  Almighty. 
To  talk  so  fireely  with  the  Devil  himself. 


Well  and  good. 
I  am Bol  in  mnch. doubt  aboot  my  bet; 
And  if  I  Isso,  than  'tis  your  turn  to  crow  : 
Enjoy  your  triumph  then  with  a  full  breast 
Ay !  dost  shall  he  devour,  and  that  with  pleasure, 
like  my  old  paramour,  the  ftmeus  Snake. 

THE  LORD. 

Pray  come  here  when  it  suits  yoa ;  for  I  never 
Had  much  dislike  for  people  of  yonr  sorK 


BIAT.DAT  NIGHT. 

SoEME    7ns  iftrts  Mwiilaiii,  a  wesoZsis  CewUry* 

Faust,  Mephistophelxs. 

MSPHISTOPHELES. 

WouLD.you  not  Uke  a  broomstick?  As  for  me, 

I  wish  i  had  a  good  stout  ram  to  ride ; 

For  we  are  still  for  from  the  appointed  place. 

FAUST. 

This  knotted  staff  is  help  enough  fbr  me. 

Whilst  I  feel  flesh  upon  my  legs.    What  good 

Is  there  in  making  short  a  pleasant  way  ? 

To  creep  along  the  labyrinths  of  the  vales. 

And  climb  those  rocks,  where  ever-babbfing  springs 

Precipitate  themselves  in  waterfoUs, 

Is  the  trae  sport  that  seasons  such  a  path. 

Already  Spring  kindles  the  birchen  sprays 

And  the  hoar  pines  already  foel  her  breath : 

Shall  she  not  work  also  within  our  limbs? 


Nodiing  of  such  an  influence  do  I  ieel : 

My  body  is  all  wintry,  and  I  wish 

The  flowers  upon  our  path  were  frost  and  snow 

But  see,  how  melancholy  rises  now, 

Dimly  uplifting  her  belated  beam. 

The  blank  unwelcome  round  of  the  red  mooOf 

And  gives  so  bad  a  light,  that  every  step 

One  stumbles  *gainst  some  crag.  WiUi  your  permisaoo 

111  call  an  Ignis-fotuus  to  our  aid ; 

I  see  one  yonder  burning  jollily. 

Halloo,  my  friend !  may  I  request  Uiat  you 

Would  fovor  us  with  your  bright  company? 

Why  should  you  blaze  away  there  to  no  purpose? 

Prey  be  so  good  as  light  us  up  this  way. 

lOItlS-PATUUS. 

With  reverence  be  it  spoken,  I  will  try 
To  ovesosme  the  lightness  of  my  nature : 
Our  cauMw  you  know,  is  genevslly  agng. 

MEPHISTOPHELBB. 

Ha !  ha !  your  worship  thinks  you  have  to  deal 
With  men.    Go  straight  on,  in  the  Devil's  mtm. 
Or  I  shall  puff  your  flickering  lifo  out 


I«!Vm>rATU08. 


I  see  yon  are  the  master  of  the  boose; 
I  will  accommodate  myself  to  yoa. 
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Only  oonader,  tfait  to-nigfat  thii  roountaiii 

b  flJl  enchanted,  and  if  Jack-a-Lantem 

Showi  yoa  hk  way,  though  you  thonld  nufli  your  own, 

Tou  ought  not  to  be  too  exact  with  him. 


VAUflT,  MKpmsTOPBBLn,  and  ignis-fatuui,  m  ab^ 
note  Chorus, 

The  limits  of  the  sphere  of  dream. 
The  bounds  of  true  and  false,  are  past 

Lead  us  on,  thou  wandering  Gleam, 
Lead  us  onward,  fiir  and  fkst, 
To  the  wide,  the  desert  waste. 

But  see,  how  swift  advance  and  shift, 

Trees  behind  trees,  row  by  row, — 
How  clift  by  clift,  rocks  bend  and  lift 

Their  frowning  foreheads  as  we  go. 

The  giant-snouted  crags,  ho !  ho ! 

How  they  snort,  and  how  they  blow ! 

Through  the  mossy  sods  and  stones 
Stream  and  streamlet  hurry  down, 
A  rushing  throng!  A  sound  of  song 
Beneath  the  vault  of  Heaven  ii  blown ! 
Sweet  notes  of  love,  the  speaking  tones 
Of  thii  bright  day,  sent  down  to  say 
That  Parsdise  on  £arth  is  known. 
Resound  around,  beneath,  above. 
All  we  hope  and  all  we  love 
Finds  a  voice  in  this  blithe  strain. 
Which  wakens  hill  and  wood  and  riUt 
And  vibrates  far  o'er  field  and  vale. 
And  which  Echo,  like  the  tale 
Of  old  times,  repeats  again. 

Tu-whoo !  tu-whoo !  near,  nearer  now 
The  sound  of  song,  the  rushing  throng! 
Are  the  screech,  the  lapwing,  and  the  jay. 
All  awake  as  if  'twere  day  f 

See,  with  long  legs  and  belly  wide, 

A  salamander  in  the  brake ! 

Every  root  is  like  a  snake, 

And  along  the  loose  hill-side. 

With  strange  contortions  through  the  night. 

Curls,  to  seize  or  to  affright; 

And,  animated,  strong,  and  many, 

They  dart  forth  polypus-antennae. 

To  blister  with  their  poison  spume 

The  wanderer.    T!h  rough  the  dazzling  gloom 

The  many-color*d  mice,  that  thread 

The  dewy  turf  beneath  our  tread, 

In  troops  each  other's  motions  cross. 

Through  the  neath  and  through  the  moss; 

And,  in  legions  intartangled. 

The  fire-flies  flit,  and  swarm,  and  throng. 

Till  all  the  mountain  depths  are  spangled. 

Ten  me,  shall  we  go  or  stay? 
Shall  we  onward  ?  Come  ak»g! 
Every  thing  around  is  swept 
Forward,  onward,  &r  away ! 
Trees,  and  masses  intercept 
The  sight,  and  wisps  on  every  aide 
Are  pufiTd  up  and  multiplied. 


Now  vigorously  seiie  my  skirt,  and  gun 
This  pinnacle  of  isolated  crag. 
One  may  observe  with  wander  finora  this 
How  Mammon  glbws  among  the 


Af- 

And  strangely  dirough  the  solid  depth  bekm 
A  melancholy  light,  tike  the  red  dawn. 
Shoots  from  the  lowest  gorge  of  the  abyss 
Of  mountains,  lightening  hitherward:  thara  ma 
Pillars  of  smoke,  here  clouds  float  gently  by ; 
Here  the  light  bums  soft  as  the  enkindled  air. 
Or  the  illumined  dust  of  golden  flowen ; 
And  now  it  gUdes  like  tender  colors  spreading; 
And  now  bursts  forth  in  fountains  from  the  earth; 
And  now  it  winds,  one  torrent  of  broad  light. 
Through  the  far  valley  with  a  hundred  veins; 
And  now  once  more  within  that  narrow  eoner 
Masses  itself  into  intensive  s|dendor. 
And  near  us,  see,  sparks  spring  out  of  the  ground. 
Like  golden  sand  scatier'd  upon  the  darkness ; 
The  pinnacles  of  that  black  wall  of  mnnntyma 
That  hems  us  in,  are  kindled. 

MEFHI8TOPHKLE8. 

Rare,iB&iih! 
Does  not  Sir  Mammon  gloriously  illuminate 
His  palace  for  this  festival — it  is 
A  pleasure  which  you  had  not  known  before. 
I  spy  the  boisterous  guests  already. 

FAUST. 

How 

The  children  of  the  wind  rage  in  die  air! 
With  what  fierce  strokes  they  fidl  upon  my  neck! 

MXPHISTOranJDB. 

Cling  tightly  to  the  old  ribs  of  the  crag. 
Beware !  for  if  with  them  thou  warreat 
In  their  fierce  flight  towards  the  wilderness. 
Their  breath  will  sweep  thee  into  dost,  and  dn% 
Thy  body  to  a  grave  in  the  abyss. 

A  cloud  thickens  the  night 
Hark !  how  the  tempest  crashes  through  the  fosast! 

The  owls  fly  out  in  strange  affiight ; 
The  columns  of  the  evergreen  palaces 
Are  split  and  shattered ; 
The  roots  creak,  and  stretch,  and  groan ; 
And  ruinously  overthrown. 
The  trunks  are  cmsh'd  and  shattered 
By  the  fierce  blast's  unconquerable  stress. 
Over  each  other  crack  and  cradi  they  all. 
In  terrible  and  intertangled  foil ; 
And  through  the  ruins  of  the  sh^eo  momitiiB 

The  airs  hiss  and  howl — 
It  is  not  the  voice  of  the  fountain^ 
Nor  the  wolf  in  his  midnight  piowL 
Dost  thou  not  hear? 

Strange  accents  are  ringii^ 
Aloft,  Bfiir,anear; 

The  witches  are  singing! 
The  torrent  of  anging  wiaidaaBf 
Streams  the  whole  mooniain  akng. 


OHORtTSOri 

The  smbUe  is  yeUow,  the  com  is  green. 
Now  to  die  brocken  the  witehes  go; 
Tlie  mighty  multitude  here  may  be  aeeo 
Gathering,  winrd  and  witch,  below. 
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Bu  Urean  is  ■tdng  doft  in  the  tir; 
Hmy  over  ttock!  and  hey  over  ttone ! 
Twizt  witches  and  incubi,  what  shall  be  done  T 
Tell  it  who  dare !  tell  it  whD  dare! 

A  VOIOI. 

Upon  a  sow-awine,  whose  fanowi  wera  nine, 
Old  fianbo  rideth  alone, 

OHOEOa. 

Honor  her,  to  whom  honor  is  doe. 

Old  mother  Baubo,  honor  to  yon ! 

An  able  sow,  with  oU  Baobo  upon  her, 

Is  worthy  of  glory,  and  worthy  of  honor! 

The  legion  of  witches  is  ooming  behind. 

Darkening  the  night,  and  outspeeding  the  wind:^ 

4  TOIOE. 

Whioh  way  oomest  thou  I 

A  voice 

Over  nsenstein. 
The  owl  was  awake  in  die  white  moonshine : 
I  saw  her  at  rest  in  her  downy  nest. 
And  die  starsd  at  me  with  her  broad,  bright  eye. 

voicns. 
And  yon  may  now  as  well  take  your  comae  on  to  Hell, 
Smoe  yon  ride  by  so  6st  on  the  headlong  blast 

A  VOIOI. 

She  diopp*d  poison  upon  me  as  I  past 
Here  are  the  woond* 

CH0RU8  OP  WITOBia. 

Come  away!  come  aloog 
The  way  is  wide,  die  way  is  long, 
But  what  is  that  for  a  Bedlam  duong? 
Stick  with  the  prong,  and  scratch  widi  the  broomi, 
The  child  in  the  craidle  lies  strangled  at  home, 
And  the  mother  is  clapping  her  hands. 

Bim-cflORUB  or  wizaeds  i. 

We  glide  in 
like  snailB  when  the  women  are  all  away ; 
And  from  a  house  once  given  over  to  sm 
Woman  has  a  thousand  steps  to  stray. 

mo-cHoius  n. 
A  tbooaand  steps  must  a  woman  take, 
Where  a  man  but  a  single  spring  will  make. 

VOICES  ABOVE. 

Come  with  us,  come  with  us,  firom  Felunsee. 

VOICES  BELOW. 

with  what  joy  would  we  fly  through  the  upper  sky! 
We  are  wash'd,  we  are  'nointed,  stark  naked  are  we; 
But  our  toil  and  our  pain  are  for  ever  in  vain. 

BOTH  CHOEUBSES. 

The  wind  is  stiD,  the  stars  are  fled, 
The  melancholy  moon  is  dead ; 
The  magic  notes,  like  spark  on  spaik, 
Drisle,  whistling  through  the  daik. 
Come  away! 

VOICn  BELOW. 

Stay,  oh  stay! 


BOTH  CHOEUBSES. 

Some  on  a  ram  and  some  on  a  prong, 

On  poles  and  on  broomsticks  we  flutter  along ; 

Forlom  is  the  wight  who  can  rise  not  UHiigbt 

B  HALF-WrrCH  BELOW. 

I  have  been  tripping  this  many  an  hour: 
Are  the  odiers  already  so  ftr  before  I 
No  quiet  at  home,  and  no  peace  abroad ! 
And  less  methinks  is  found  by  the  road. 

OBOEUS  OP  W1TCHE8. 

Come  onward  away !  aroint  thee,  aromt  * 

A  witch  to  be  strong  must  anoint — anoint  — 

Then  every  trough  will  be  boat  enough ; 

With  a  rag  for  a  sail  we  can  sweep  through  the  sk>«^ 

Who  flies  not  to-night,  when  means  he  to  %  1 

BOTH  CH0RU88E8. 

We  cling  to  the  skirt,  and  we  strike  on  die  gnmnd , 
Witch-legions  diicken  around  and  around : 
Wixard-swarms  cover  the  heath  all  over. 

[ITkyt 

MEPHISTOPHELBB. 

What  dironging,  dashing,  raging,  rustling ; 
What  whispering,  babbUng,  hi«ing,  busUmg , 
What  glimmering,  spurting,  stinking,  bummg. 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  were  overturning. 
There  is  a  true  witch  element  about  us ! 
Tdte  hold  on  me,  or  we  shall  be  divided  •  - 
Where  are  you? 

PAUST  (from  a  dutanee). 
Here! 


VOIOBB  ABOVE. 

of  dierodn 


Out  of  die 
WhocallsT 

VOICES  BELOW. 

Oh,  let  me  join  yoor  floolB! 
I  three  hundred  years  have  striven 
To  catch  your  slort  and  mount  to  HaaTMi^— 
And  still  in  vain.   Oh,  might  I  be 
With  company  akin  to  me! 


Whatf 

I  nrast  exert  my  audiority  in  die  house ! 
Place  for  young  Voland — ^Pray  make  way,  good  psopiek 
Take  hold  on  me.  Doctor,  and  with  one  step 
Let  us  escape  from  this  unpleasant  crowd : 
They  are  too  mad  for  people  of  my  aort 
Just  diere  shines  a  peculiar  kind  of  li^it— 
Somediing  attracts  me  in  those  bushes.   Come 
This  way :  we  shall  slip  down  there  in  a  i 

PAUST. 

Spirit  of  Contradictkm!  Well,  lead  oo— 
Tvrere  a  wise  feat  indeed  lo  wander  out 
Into  the  brocken  upon  May-day  night, 
And  then  to  isolate  oneself  in  scorn, 
Diagusted  widi  die  humors  of  the  time. 


See  yonder,  round  a  many-eolor*d  flame 
A  meny  club  is  huddled  altogether : 
Even  with  such  Utde  people  as  sit  diere. 
One  woukl  not  be  alone. 

PAUBT. 

WouU  that  I  were 
Up  yonder  in  the  glow  and  whirling  smoke. 
Where  die  blind  million  rush  impetoously 
To  meet  die  evil  ones;  diere  mif^  I  solve 
Bfany  a  riddle  that  torments  me ! 

MEPHISTOPHELEB. 

Yet 

Bfany  a  riddle  there  is  tied  anew 
Inextricably.    Let  the  great  world  rage ! 
We  will  stay  here  safe  in  the  quiet  dwdlings. 
'TIS  an  old  custom.    Men  have  ever  built 
Tlieir  own  small  worid  in  the  great  worid  of  alL 
I  see  young  witches  naked  there,  and  old  onea 
WiMly  attired  with  greater  decency. 
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Be  guided  now  by  me,  and  you  thall  boy 
A  pound  of  pleasure  with  a  dram  of  trouble. 
I  hear  them  tune  their  instruments — one  must 
Get  used  to  this  damn'd  scraping.  Come,  I  *U  lead  you 
Among  them ;  and  what  there  you  do  and  see. 
As  a  fresh  compact  'twixt  us  two  shall  be. 
How  say  you  now?  this  space  is  wide  enough- 
Look  forth,  you  cannot  ase  tbe  and  of  it— 
A  hundred  boDfiies  bum  in  rows^  and  tbef 
Who  throng  around  them  seen  inottmerable ; 
Dancing  and  drinking,  jabbering,  making  k>va. 
And  cooking,  are  at  work.    Now  tell  me,  friand» 
IVhat  is  there  better  in  the  world  than  iIum  t 

PAUST. 

In  introducing  us,  do  you  assume 
The  character  of  wiard  or  of  devil  T 

MCPHItTOPHKLB. 

In  truth,  I  generally  go  about 

In  strict  incognito ;  and  yet  one  likes 

To  wear  one's  orders  upon  gala-days. 

I  have  no  ribbon  at  my  knee ;  but  here 

At  home,  the  cloven  ibot  is  honorable. 

See  you  that  snail  there  f— she  comes  creeping  up. 

And  with  her  feeling  ^res  hath  smelt  out  somettkhig. 

I  could  not,  if  I  would,  mask  myself  here. 

Come  now,  we'll  go  about  from  fire  to  fire : 

I  '11  be  the  pimp,  and  yon  shall  be  the  lover. 

[7b  tome  Old  Women,  who  are  uUing  round  a 
heap  cf  gJimmwring  coai$. 
Old  gentlewomen,  what  do  yon  do  out  here  T 
You  ought  to  be  with  the  young  rioters 
Right  in  the  thickest  of  thft  revelry^ 
But  eveiy  one  is  best  corneal  at  homa 

onrKRAL. 
Who  dare  confide  in  right  or  a  just  claim  ? 

So  much  as  I  had  done  fbr  them !  and 
With  women  and  the  people  'tis  the  same. 
Youth  will  stand  fbremost  ever, — age  may  go 
To  the  dark  grave  unhonor'd. 

MINISTER. 

Now-a-days 
People  assert  their  rights :  they  go  loo  ftr ; 

But  as  for  me,  the  good  ok)  times  I  praiae; 
Then  we  were  all  m  aN,  't  was  something  wtnk^ 

One's  while  to  be  in  place  and  wear  a  star ; 
That  was  indeed  tfie  golden  age  on  earth. 

PARVRlfU.* 

We  too  are  active,  aad  we  did  and  do 
What  we  ought  not,  periiaps ;  and  yet  we  now 
WiUseize,  whiislall  things  aiewhirrd round  and  round, 
A.  spoke  of  Fortune's  wheel,  and  keep  our  ground. 

AirnioR. 
Who  now  can  tute  a  treatise  of  deep  sense 
And  pondeiotts  vohmie  f  'tb  impertinence 
To  write  what  none  will  read,  therefore  will  I 
To  please  the  young  and  thoughtless  people  try. 
MEPHiaropucLKs  {who  at  once  appears  to  Aove  grown 

very  old), 
I  find  the  peo|de  /ipe  for  the  last  day. 
Since  I  last  came  up  to  the  wimid  BMNmlain ; 
And  as  my  little  cask  runs  turbid  now» 
So  is  the  wovid  drain'd  to  the  dregs. 


Gentlemen ;  do  not  hurry  on  so  ftit, 
And  lose  the  chance  of  a  good  pennyworth 
I  have  a  pack  full  of  the  choicest  wares 
Of  every  sort,  and  yet  in  all  my  bundle 
Is  nothing  like  what  may  be  fbund  on  earth ; 
Nothing  that  in  a  raomeni  will  make  rich 
Men  and  the  world  with  fine  malicioas  misehM 
There  is  no  dagger  drunk  with  bkxid ;  no  bowi 
From  which  consuming  poison  may  be  draia'd 
By  iimocent  and  heahhy  lips ;  no  jewel, 
1110  price  of  an  abandon'd  maiden's  shame; 
No  sword  which  cols  the  bond  it  cannot  hnse 
Or  stabs  the  wearer's  enemy  in  the  back; 
No- 


Gossip,  you  know  liitle  of  ilMsa  timss 
What  has  been,  has  been ;  what  is  done,  is  pst 
They  shape  thoaMeivea  into  the  innovatians 
They  breed,  and  innovalioB  diays  ua  with  it 
The  torrent  of  the  crowd  sweeps  over  us 
You  think  to  impel,  and  are  youiaelf  impeU'd. 


PKOLAR  wrroH. 


Look  hare. 


WhoiatetyoBderT 


MBPHBTOPHCLB. 

Mark  her  well    It  is 


liUth. 


Who? 


lilith,  the  fiist  wife  of  Adam 
Beware  of  her  fair  hair,  fbr  she  exeela 
All  women  in  the  magic  of  her  locks; 
And  when  she  winds  them  round  ayoong  Ban^Msl 
She  will  not  ever  set  him  free  i 


PAUST. 

There  sit  a  girl  and  an  old  woman — they 
Seem  to  be  tired  vrith  pleasure  aad  vfith  play. 

MEPHI8TOPHELE8. 

There  b  no  rest  to<4iight  ibr  any  one : 
When  one  dance  ends,  another  is  begun ; 
Come,  let  us  to  it ;  we  shall  have  rare  fim. 

[FAtmr  dantee  and  tings  with  a  OH  ond  Mf 
PHiSTOPHSLia  with  an  Old  Wm 

BROCTO-PHATrTABinaT. 

What  is  this  cursed  multitude  about  f 
Have  we  not  long  since  proved  to 
That  ghosts  move  not  on  oidinary  feet  ? 
But  these  are  dancing  just  like  men  and 

THE  OIRL. 

What  does  he  want  then  at  our  ball? 

FAUBT. 

Oh*h0 
Is  far  above  us  all  in  his  conceit: 
Whilst  we  ei^joy,  he  reasons  of  enjoyment; 
And  any  step  which  in  our  dance  vre  tread, 
If  it  be  left  out  of  his  reckoning. 
Is  not  to  be  consider'd  as  a  alepb 
There  are  few  thinga  riiat  scandaliia  him  sat: 
And  when  you  whirl  round  in  the  circle  mam. 
As  he  went  round  the  wheel  in  his  old  mill. 
He  says  that  ye«  ga  wrong  im.  all  foqMOis, 
Especially  if  you  oongiatulaia  Uaa 
Upon  the  stAMglb  of  the  resemblanoe. 


BROOTO-PBAIfTAaMIST. 


*  A  son  of  ftaJuibolder. 


"r!. 


{Vanish!   Unheard^  impudence!  What,  siill  thsrs/ 
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In  this  enlighten'd  age  too,  tiiice  you  have  been 
Ployed  not  to  exist! — But  this  inferoal  bfood 
Will  hear  no  reason  and  endure  no  rule. 
Are  -WB  so  wise,  and  ia  the  pond  still  haunted  t 
How  long  have  I  been  sweeping  out  this  rubbish 
Of  superstition,  and  the  world  will  not 
Come  clean  with  all  my  pains ! — it  is  a  case 
Unheard  of! 

THE  oniL. 
Tlien  leave  off  teasing  us  so. 

BR0CT0-PHANTA8MI8T. 

I  tell  yoo,  spirits,  to  your  feces  now, 
That  I  should  not  regret  this  despotism 
Of  spirits,  but  that  mine  can  wield  it  not 
To>night  I  shall  make  poor  work  of  it ; 
Yet  I  will  take  a  round  with  you,  and  hope 
Belbre  my  last  step  in  the  living  dance 
To  beat  the  poet  and  the  devil  together. 

MEPHISTOPHKLCS. 

At  last  he  will  sit  down  in  some  foul  puddle ! 
That  is  his  way  of  solacing  himself; 
Until  some  leech,  diverted  with  his  gravity, 
Cures  him  of  spirits  and  the  spirit  together. 

[To  Faust,  who  has  geoeded/roM  the  dtmce. 
Why  do  you  let  that  fair  girl  pass  from  you, 
Who  sung  so  sweetly  to  you  in  the  dance  f 

FAUST. 

A  red  mouse  in  the  middle  of  her  singing 
Sprang  from  her  mouth. 

HXPHISTOPHELES. 

That  was  all  right,  my  fnend  ; 
Be  it  enough  that  the  mouse  was  not  gray. 
Do  not  disturb  your  hour  of  happiness 
With  dose  consideration  of  such  trifles. 


Then  saw  I- 


MEPHISTOPHXLKS. 

What? 


FAUST. 

Seest  thou  not  a  pale 
Fair  girl,  standing  alone,  far,  far  away! 
She  drags  herself  now  forward  with  slow  steps;. 
And  seems  as  if  she  moved  with  shackled  feet : 
I  cannot  overcome  the  thought  that  she 
Is  like  poor  Margaret 

MEPH18T0PHELK8. 

Let  it  be — pass  oxk-^ 
No  good  can  come  of  it^it  is  not  well 
To  meet  it — it  is  an  enchanted  phantom, 
A  lifeless  idol ;  with  its  ntunbing  look. 
It  freezes  up  the  blood  of  man ;  and  they 
Who  meet  its  ghastly  stare  are  tum*d  to  stone, 
like  those  who  saw  Medusa. 

FAimr. 

Oh,  too  true! 
Her  eyes  are  like  the  eyes  of  a  fresh  corpse 
Which  no  beloved  hand  has  closed  alas! 
That  is  the  heart  which  Margar«x  yielded  to  me— 
TboK  aie  the  lovely  limbs  which  I  ei^*d ! 

MXPHISTOrHKLBS. 

It  is  all  magic,  poor  deluded  fool! 

She  kM>ks  to  every  one  like  his  first  kyvak 

FAU8T. 

Oh,  what  deUgfat!  what  woe !  J  cannot  torn 
My  looks  from  her  sweet  piteous  countenance. 
How  strangely  does  a  single  blood-red  line, 
3P 


Not  broader  than  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife. 
Adorn  her  lovely  neck! 

MXPHISTOPfiBLES. 

Ay,  she  can  carry 
Her  head  under  her  arm  upon  occasion ; 
Perseus  has  cut  it  off  for  her.  These  pl< 
End  in  delusion.— Gain  this  rising  ground, 
It  is  as  airy  here  as  in  a  [  ] 

And  if  I  am  not  mightily  deceived, 
I  see  a  theatre — ^What  may  this  mean  T 

ATTENDANT. 

Quite  a  new  piece,  the  bst  of  seven,  for  'tis 
The  custom  now  to  represent  that  number. 
Tis  written  by  a  Dilettante,  and 
The  actors  who  perform  are  Dilettanti ; 
Excuse  me,  gentlemen ;  but  I  must  vanish, 
I  am  a  Dilettante  curtain-lifter. 


FRAGMENTS. 


GINEVRA.* 

Wild,  pale,  and  wonder-stricken,  even  as  one 
Who  staggers  forth  into  the  air  and  sun 
From  the  dark  chamber  of  a  mortal  fever, 
Bewilder'd,  and  incapable,  and  ever 
Fancying  strange  comments  in  her  dizzy  brain 
Of  usual  shapes,  till  the  familiar  train 
Of  objects  and  of  persons  pass'd  like  things 
Strange  as  a  dreamer  s  nmd  imaginings, 
Ginevra  from  the  nuptial  altar  went ; 
The  \oyn  to  which  her  lips  had  sworn  assent 
Rung  in  her  brain  still  with  a  jarring  din. 
Deafening  the  lost  intelligence  within. 

And  so  she  moved  under  the  bridal  veil. 
Which  made  the  paleness  of  her  cheek  more  pale, 
And  deepened  the  faipt  crimson  of  her  mouth. 
And  darken*d  her  dark  locks  as  moonlight  dothy-^- 
And  of  the  gold  and  jewels  glittering  there 
She  scarce  felt  conscious,— but  the  weaiy  glar» 
Lay  like  a  r^aos  of  unwelcome  Ught, 
Vexing  th^  sense  with  gorgeous  undelighL 
A  mooD^eam  in  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Was  Jess  heavenly  fair — ^her  face  was  bow*d. 
An'  as  she  passM,  the  diamonds  in  her  hair 
\f  ere  mirror'd  in  the  poIish*d  marble  stair 
Which  led  from  the  cathedral  to  the  street; 
And  ever  as  she  went,  her  light  fair  feet 
Erased  these  images. 

Tlie  bride-maidens  who  round  her  thronging  came. 
Some  with  a  sense  of  self-rebuke  and  shame. 
Envying  the  unenviable ;  and  others 
Making  the  joy  which  should  have  been  another's 
Their  own  by  gentle  sympathy ;  and  some 
Sighing  to  think  of  an  unhappy  home : 
Some  few  admiring  what  can  ever  lure 
Maidens  to  leave  the  heaven  serene  and  pure 
Of  parents'  smiles  for  life's  great  cheat ;  a  thing 
Bitter  to  taste,  sweet  in  imagining. 


•  This  f^Sfment  is  part  of  a  poe»  wUeh  Mr.  Shelley  In 
tended  to  write,  founded  ona  story  to  be  fbund  in  theflrst 
volume  of  a  book  entitled  **L*Oiaervators  Fiorsntino.** 
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But  they  are  all  dispened— and,  lo !  the  ttandi 

Looking  in  idle  grief  on  her  white  hands, 

Alone  within  the  garden  now  her  own ; 

And  through  the  aunny  air,  with  jangling  tone, 

The  muaic  of  the  merry  marriage-bells, 

Killing  the  azure  silence,  sinks  and  swells  ;— 

Absorb'd  like  one  within  a  dream  who  dreams 

That  he  is  dreaming,  until  slumber  seems 

A  mockery  of  itsel^when  suddenly 

Antonio  stood  before  her,  pale  as  she. 

With  agony,  with  sorrow,  and  with  pride. 

He  lifted  bis  wan  eyes  upon  the  bride. 

And  said — **  Is  this  thy  faiih  ?"  and  then  as  one 

Whose  sleeping  face  is  sincken  by  the  sun 

With  light  like  a  harsh  voice,  which  bids  him  rise 

And  look  upon  his  day  of  liie  with  eyes 

Which  weep  in  vain  that  they  can  dream  no  more, 

Ginevra  saw  her  lover,  and  furbore 

To  shriek  or  faint,  and  checked  the  stifling  blood 

Rushing  upon  her  heart,  and  unsubdued 

Said — "  Friend,  if  earthly  violence  or  ill. 

Suspicion,  doubt,  or  the  tyrannic  will 

Of  parents,  chance,  or  custom,  time  or  change. 

Or  circumstance,  or  terror,  or  revenge. 

Or  wilder'd  looks,  or  words,  or  evil  speech. 

With  all  their  stmga  [       ]  can  impeach 

Our  love, — we  love  not : — if  the  grave  which  hides 

The  victim  from  the  tyrant,  and  divides 

The  cheek  that  whitens  from  the  eyes  that  dart 

Imperious  inquisition  to  the  heart 

That  is  another's,  could  dissever  ours, 

Wo  love  not" — ••  What,  do  not  the  silent  hours 

Beckon  thee  to  Gheranli's  bridal-bed  ? 

Is  not  that  ring" a  pledge,  he  would  have  said. 

Of  broken  vows,  but  she  with  patient  look 
The  golden  circle  from  her  Hnger  took. 
And  said — **  Accept  this  token  of  my  faith. 
The  pledge  of  vows  to  be  absolved  by  death ; 
And  I  am  dead,  or  shall  bo  soon — my  knell 
Will  mix  its  music  with  thai  merry  bell : 
Does  it  not  sound  as  if  they  sweetly  said, 
*  We  toll  a  corpse  out  of  the  mairiage-bed  V 
The  flowers  upon  my  bridal-chum btr  strewn 
Wil,  serve  iiiiludi'd  lor  my  bier — ao  scon 
I'l  t    .  \ ,  M  i,u'  ()_j  nvr  v.olei  will  no;  d.e 
1!  '>' t       aeii  u. '     fiio  Hiiuiig  pauiKUciy 
Hud  made  her  aiceuis  weukor  and  more  we»k. 
And  quench'd  the  crimson  lile  upon  her  cheeky 
And  gUized  her  eyes,  and  spread  an  atmosphere 
Round  her,  which  chill'd  the  burning  noon  with  ieai 
Making  her  but  an  image  of  the  thought. 
Which,  like  a  prophet  or  a  shadow,  brought 
News  of  the  terrors  of  the  coming  time, 
like  an  accuser  branded  with  the  crime 
He  would  have  cast  on  a  beloved  fiiend, 
Whose  dying  eyes  reproach  not  to  the  end 
The  pale  betrayer — ^he  then  with  vain  repenlanoe 
Would  share,  he  cannot  now  avert,  the 
Antonio  stood  and  would  have  spoken,  when 
The  compound  voice  of  women  and  of  men 
Was  heard  approaching ;  he  retired,  while  she 
Was  led  amid  the  admiring  company 
Back  to  the  palace, — and  her  maidens  soon 
Changed  her  attire  for  the  afternoon, 
And  left  her  at  her  own  request  to  keep 
An  hov  of  qmet  and  rest  t—Uke  « 


With  open  eyes  and  folded  hands  she  hy. 
Pale  in  the  light  of  the  declining  day. 

Meanwhile  the  day  sinks  fast,  the  sun  is  set. 
And  in  the  lighted  hall  the  guests  are  met ; 
The  beautiful  looked  lovelier  in  the  light 
Of  love,  and  admiration,  and  delight 
Reflected  from  a  thousand  hearts  and  eyesr 
Kindling  a  momentaiy  Paradise. 
This  crowd  is  safer  than  the  silent  wood. 
Where  love's  own  doubts  disturb  the  sohtude  r 
On  frozen  hearts  the  fiery  rain  of  wine 
Falh^  and  the  dew  of  music  more  divine 
Tempers  the  deep  emotions  of  the  time 
To  spirits  cradled  in  a  sunny  clime : — 
How  tnany  meet,  whu  never  yet  have  met. 
To  part  too  soon,  but  nevrr  to  forget 
How  many  saw  the  beauty,  power  and  wit 
Of  looks  and  words  which  ne'er  enchanted  yet; 
But  life's  familiar  veil  was  now  withdrawn. 
As  the  world  leaps  before  an  earthquake's  dawn. 
And  unprophetic  of  the  coming  hours, 
The  matin  winds  from  the  expanded  flowers 
Scatter  their  hoarded  incense,  and  awaken 
The  earth,  until  the  dewy  sleep  is  shaken 
From  every  living  heart  which  it  possesses. 
Through  seas  and  winds,  cities  and  wildemaase^ 
As  if  the  future  and  the  past  were  all 
Treasured  i*  the  instant; — so  Gherardi's  hall 
Laugh'd  in  the  mirth  of  its  lord's  festival. 
Till  some  one  ask'd— ^  Where  is  the  Bride  T  And  thsa 
A  bride's-maid  went, — and  ere  she  came  again 
A  silence  fell  upon  the  guests — a  pause 
Of  expectation,  as  when  beauty  awes 
All  hearts  with  its  approach,  though  unbeheld : 
Then  wonder,  and  then  fear  that  wonder  quell'd  ;— 
For  whispers  pass'd  from  mouth  to  ear  which  drew 
The  color  from  the  hearer's  cheeks,  and  flew 
Louder  and  swifter  round  the  company ; 
And  then  Gherardi  entered  with  an  eye 
Of  ostentatious  trouble,  and  a  crowd 
Surrounded  him,  and  some  were  wee|Mng  loud. 

They  found  Ginevra  dead !  if  it  be  death. 
To  lie  without  motion,  or  pulse,  or  breath. 
With  waxen  cheeks,  and  limbs  cold,  stifl^  and  whita. 
And  open  eyes,  whose  iix'd  and  glassy  light 
Mock'd  at  the  speculation  they  had  own'd. 
If  it  be  death,  when  there  is  felt  around 
A  smell  of  clay,  a  pale  and  icy  glare. 
And  silence,  and  a  sense  that  lifts  the  hair 
i'lom  the  scalp  to  the  ankles,  as  it  were 
Corruption  from  the  spirit  passing  forth, 
And  giving  all  it  shrouded  to  the  earth. 
And  leaving  as  swift  lightning  in  its  flight 
Ashes,  and  smoke,  and  darkness:  in  oar  night 
Of  thought  >Me  know  thus  much  of  death, — do  moa 
Than  the  unbora  dream  of  our  life  before 
Their  barks  are  wrecked  on  its  inhospitable  shore. 
The  marriage-feast  tvnd  its  solemnity 
Was  tnmV  *o  funeral  pomp— the  company 
With  heavy  hearts  and  looks,  broke  up ;  nor  diej 
Who  loved  the  dead  went  weeping  on  their  waj 
Alone,  but  sorrow  mix'd  with  sad  sorpriaa 
Loosen'd  the  springs  of  pity  m  sU  eyes, 
On  which  that  form,  whoae  ftia  they  weep  in  "wwin, 
Wni  nBTer,  thought  they,  Undb  nilfli  apn 
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TTie  lunpt  which.  halPextinguish'd  in  their  haste, 
Gleam*d  few  and  faint  o'er  the  abandon'd  feoat, 
8how*d  aa  it  were  within  the  vaulted  nxnn 
A  cloud  of  aonrow  hanging,  as  if  gloom 
Had  pass*d  out  of  men's  minds  into  the  air. 
Some  few  yet  stood  around  Gheraidi  there. 
Friends  and  relations  of  the  dead,— and  he, 
A  loveless  man,  accepted  torpidly 

The  consolation  that  he  wanted  not, 

Awe  in  the  place  of  grief  wiihin  him  wrought 
Their  vrhispew  made  the  solemn  sUence  seem 
More  still — some  wept,  [  ] 

Some  melted  into  tears  without  a  sob. 
And  «ome  with  hearia  that  might  be  heaid  to  throb 
I««nt  on  tie  table,  and  at  intervals 
Shiidder'd  to  heor  through  the  deserted  halls 
And  corridors  the  thrilling  shrieks  which  came 
Upon  the  breeze  of  night,  that  shook  the  flame 
Of  every  torch  and  taper  as  it  swept 
From  out  the  chamber  where  the  women  kept;— 
Their  tears  fell  on  the  dear  companion  cold 
Of  pleasures  now  departed ;  then  was  knoll'd 
The  bell  of  death,  and  soon  the  priests  arrived, 
Ana  findtig  death  their  penitent  had  shrived, 
Retum'd  like  ravens  from  a  corpse  whereon 
A  vulture  has  just  feasted  to  the  bone. 
And  then  the  mourning  women  came^— 
♦••♦•♦. 

THE  DIKOE. 

Old  winter  was  gone 
In  his  weakness  back  to  the  mountains  hoar, 

4nd  the  spring  came  down 
From  the  planet  that  hovers  upon  the  shore 
Where  the  sea  of  sunlight  encroaches 
On  the  limits  of  wintry  night ; 
If  the  land,  and  the  air,  and  the  sea 
Rejoice  not  when  spring  approaches, 
We  did  not  rejoice  in  thee, 
Ginevra ! 
She  is  still,  she  is  cold 
On  the  bridal  couch, 
CXie  step  to  the  white  death-bed. 

And  one  to  the  bier, 
And  one  to  the  chomel— and  one,  O  where  t 
The  dark  arrow  fled 
In  the  noon. 
&e  the  sun  through  Heaven  once  more  has  roU'd. 
The  rets  in  her  heart 
Will  have  made  their  nest, 
^  the  worms  be  aUve  in  her  golden  hair: 
While  the  spirit  that  guides  the  son, 
«lB  throned  in  his  flaming  chair, 
She  shall  sleeps 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

ACT  L 

SOKNE  I. 

TkgPagmai  to  [€tkbrtHe]aearn9tdo/ ike  Queen, 

A   PURSUIVANT. 

PLACE,  for  the  Marshal  of  the  Masque! 


FIRST  SPEAKER. 

What  thinkest  thou  of  this  quaint  masque,  which  tuma 
Like  naorning  from  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
The  night  to  day,  and  London  to  a  place 
Of  peace  and  joy  ? 

SECOND  SPEAKER. 

And  Hell  to  Heaven. 
Eight  yean  are  gone. 

And  they  seem  hours,  since  in  this  populous  street 
I  trod  on  grass  made  green  by  summer's  lain, 
For  the  red  plague  kept  state  within  that  palace 
Where  now  reigns  vanity— in  nme  years  more 
The  roots  will  be  refresh'd  with  civil  blood  ; 
And  thank  the  mercy  of  insulted  Heaven 
That  sin  and  wrongs  wound,  as  an  orphan's  ay, 
The  patience  of  the  great  Avenger's  ear. 

THIRD  SPEAKER  (a  yOUth). 

Tet,  father,  'tis  a  happy  sight  to  see. 

Beautiful,  innocent,  and  unforbidden 

By  God  or  man;— 'tis  like  the  bright  procession 

Of  skiey  visions  in  a  solemn  dream 

From  which  men  wake  as  from  a  paradise. 

And  draw  new  strength  to  tread  the  thorns  of  life. 

If  God  be  good,  wherefore  should  this  be  evil  f 

And  if  this  be  not  evil,  dost  thou  not  drew 

Unseasonable  poison  from  the  flowen 

Which  bloom  so  rarely  in  this  barren  world  f 

O,  kill  these  bitter  thoughts,  which  make  the  rif»iem 

Dark  as  the  future .' — 

♦♦••♦•••• 

When  avarice  and  tyranny,  vigilant  fear. 

And  open-eyed  conspiracy  lie  sleeping. 

As  on  Hell's  threshold ;  and  all  gentle  thoughts 

Waken  to  worship  him  who  giveth  joys 

With  his  own  gift. 

SECOND  SPEAKER. 

How  young  art  thou  in  this  old  age  of  time  • 

How  green  in  this  gny  worid !  Canst  thou  not  think 

Of  change  in  that  low  scene,  in  which  thou  art 

Not  a  spectator  but  an  actor  ( [  ] 

The  day  that  davims  in  fire  will  die  in  storms. 

Even  though  the  noon  be  calm.    My  trevel  'a  done  : 

Before  the  whirlwind  wakes,  I  shaU  have  found 

My  inn  of  lasting  rest,  but  thou  must  still 

Be  journeying  on  in  this  inclement  air. 


FIRST  SPEAKER. 


That 


Is  the  Arehbishop. 

«COND  SPEAKER. 

T     J         .«,.  Rather  say  the  Pope. 

I/mdon  wUl  be  soon  his  Rome:  he  walks 

As  if  he  tiod  npcm  the  heads  of  men. 

He  looks  elate,  drunken  with  blood  and  gold  ;^ 

Bende  him  moves  the  Babylonian  woman 

Invisibly,  and  with  her  as  with  his  shadow. 

Mitred  adulterer!  he  is  join'd  in  sin. 

Which  turns  Heaven's  milk  of  mercy  to  revenge 

r^.^  r^a^?^  cmzEM  {Hfiing  upkUeyet). 

Good  Ixmi!  ram  it  down  upon  him.  r        1 

Amid  her  ladies  walks  the  papist  queen, 

As  If  her  nice  foet  scom'd  our  &iglish  earth. 

There 's  old  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 

Ixmi  Essex,  and  Lord-Keeper  Coventry, 

And  others  who  make  nase  thenr  English  breetf 

By  vile  participation  of  their  honors 
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With  papisiB,  atheiste,  tyrants,  and  apostates. 
When  lawyen  mask,  'tis  time  for  honest  men 
To  strip  the  visor  from  their  purposes. 
•        »•«*»*«* 

FOiTRTH  BPEAKXR  (a  puritwxmi)* 
Give  place,  give  pbce ! — 
Ton  torch-bearers,  advance  to  the  great  gate. 
And  then  attend  the  Marshal  of  the  Masque 
Into  the  Royal  presence. 

tirta  SPEAKER  (a  law  atudmfy 

What  thinkest  thoQ 
Of  this  quaint  show  of  ours,  my  aged  friend? 

FIRST  SPEAKER. 

I  will  not  think  but  that  our  country's  wounds 
May  jret  be  heal'd — ^The  king  is  just  and  gracious, 
Though  wicked  counsels  now  pervert  his  will : 
These  once  cast  ofi^ 

SECOND  SPEAKER. 

As  adders  cast  their  skins 
And  keep  their  venom,  so  kings  often  change ; 
Councils  and  counsellors  hang  on  one  another. 
Hiding  the  lothesorae    [  ] 

Like  the  base  patchwork  of  a  leper's  rags. 

THIRD   SPEAKER. 

O,  still  those  dissonant  thoughts — List !  loud  music 
Grows  on  the  enchanted  air!  And  see,  the  torches 
Restlessly  flashing,  and  the  crowd  divided 
like  waves  before  an  Admiral's  prow. 


Dragg'd  for  a  day  from  cellan  and  low  cafaini 
And  rotten  hiding-holes,  to  point  the  moral 
Of  this  presentiment,  and  bring  up  the  rear 
Of  painted  pomp  with  misery ! 

SPEAKER. 

Tisbut 
The  anti-masque,  and  serves  as  discords  <x> 
In  sweetest  music    Who  would  love  May 
If  they  succeeded  not  to  Winter's  flaw ; 
Or  day  unchanged  by  night ;  or  joy  itsdf 
Without  the  touch  of  sorrow? 


ANOTHER  SPEAKER. 


Give  place- 


To  the  Marshal  of  the  Masque ! 

THIRD  SPEAKER. 

How  glorious !  See  those  tlironging  chariots 
Rolling  like  painted  clouds  before  the  wind 

Some  are 
like  curved  shells  dyed  by  the  azure  depths 
Of  Indian  seas ;  some  like  the  new-bom  moon; 
And  some  like  cars  in  which  the  Romans  climb'd 
(Canopied  by  Victory's  eagle  wings  outspread) 
The  Capitolian — See  how  gloriously 
The  mettled  horses  in  the  torchlight  stir 
Their  gallant  riders,  while  they  check  their  pride. 
Like  shapes  of  some  diviner  element ! 

SECOND  SPEAKER. 

Ay,  there  they  are — 
Nobles,  and  sons  of  nobles,  patentees. 
Monopolists,  and  stewards  of  this  poor  farm. 
On  whose  lean  sheep  sit  the  prophetic  crows. 
Here  is  the  pomp  that  strips  the  houseless  orphan, 
Here  is  the  pride  that  breaks  the  desolate  heart 
These  are  the  lilies  glorious  as  Solomon, 
Who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin^ — unless 
It  be  the  webs  they  catch  poor  rogues  withaL 
Here  is  the  surfeit  which  to  them  who  earn 
The  piggard  wages  of  the  earth,  scarce  leaves 
The  tithe  that  will  support  them  till  they  crawl 
Back  to  its  cold  hard  bosom.    Here  is  health 
FoUow'd  by  grim  disease,  glory  by  shame. 
Waste  by  lame  famine,  wealth  by  squalid  want 
And  £«ngland's  sin  by  England's  pufiishmant 
And,  as  the  efllect  pui^es  the  cause  foregoo*, 
Lo,  giving  substance  to  my  words,  behold 
At  once  &e  sign  and  the  thing  signified — 
A  troop  of  cripples,  beggars,  and  leanoatcasts. 
Honed  upon  stumbling  shapes,  carted  with  dung. 


SCENE  n. 

A  Chamber  in  WkUekaO. 

Enter  the  King,  Queen,  Laud,  Wentwoeii,  mi 
Archt. 

KING. 

Thanks,  gentlemen,  I  heartily  accept 

This  token  of  yoar  service:  3rour  gay  masque 

Was  performed  gallantly. 

QUEEN. 

And,  gentlemen. 
Call  your  poor  Queen  your  debtor.  YourqnahrtpigMf 
Rose  on  me  like  the  figures  of  past  3rearB, 
Treading  their  still  path  back  to  infancy. 
More  beautiful  and  mild  as  they  draw  nearer 
The  quiet  cradle.    I  could  have  almost  wept 
To  think  I  was  in  Paris,  where  these  shows 
Are  well  devised — such  as  I  was  ere  yet 
My  young  heart  shared  with  [  ]  the  tuk. 

The  careful  weight  of  this  great  monarchy. 
There,  gentlemen,  between  the  sovereign's  pluiiiiw 
And  that  which  it  regards,  no  clamor  Ufb 
Its  proud  interposition. 


My  lord  of  Canterbury. 

ARCHT. 

The  fool  is  hero. 

LAUDw 

I  crave  permission  of  your  Majesty 
To  order  that  this  hisolent  feUow  be 
Chastised :  he  mocks  the  sacred  character, 
Scofii  at  the  stake,  and — 

KING. 

What,  my  Aidiy! 
He  mocks  and  mimics  all  he  sees  aiid  heai^ 
Tet  with  a  quaint  and  graceful  license— PridMt 
For  this  once  do  not  as  Prynne  would,  were  bt 
Primate  of  England. 

He  lives  in  his  own  worid ;  and,  like  a  parrot 
Hung  in  his  gilded  prison  from  the  window 
Of  a  queen's  bower  over  the  public  way, 
Blasphemes  with  a  bird's  mind : — his  words,  fikaanowi 
Which  know  no  aim  beyond  the  archer's  wi^ 
Strike  sometimes  what  eludes  phiksophj. 

QUSEIf. 

Go,  sirrah,  and  repent  of  your  oAnoe  % 

Ten  minutes  in  the  raint  be  it  your  panuiet 
Tobringnews  how  the  world  goes  there.  Poor  Aidif ! 
He  weaves  about  himself  a  world  of  miith 
Cot  of  this  wreck  of  om. 
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LAUD. 

J  take  with  patience,  u  my  master  did, 
All  tooA  pennitted  from  above. 

UNO. 

My  lord, 
Pray  overlook  these  papers.     Arohy's  woids 
Had  wings,  bat  these  have  talons. 

QfTKEIf. 

And  the  lion 
niat  wean  them  most  be  tamed.    My  dearest  lord, 
I  see  the  new-bom  courage  in  yoar  eye 
Arm'd  lo  strike  dead  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

•  *  *  *  * 

Do  thou  persist:  lor,  fiJnt  bat  in  resolye, 

And  it  were  better  thoa  had  still  remain'd 

The  slave  of  thine  own  slaves,  who  tear  like  cars 

The  fogitive,  and  flee  fK>m  the  pnrsaer! 

And  opportanity,  that  empty  wolf. 

Flies  at  his  throat  who  Oills.    Sabdae  thy  actioni 

Even  to  the  disposition  of  thy  purpose. 

And  be  that  temper'd  as  the  Ebro's  steel : 

And  banish  weak-eyed  Mercy  to  the  weak. 

Whence  she  will  greet  thee  with  a  gift  of  peace, 

And  not  betray  thee  with  a  traitor's  kiss, 

As  V  hen  she  keeps  the  company  of  rebels, 

Who  think  that  she  is  fear.     This  do,  lest  we 

Should  &11  as  ftom  a  glorious  pinnacle 

In  a  bright  dream,  and  wake  as  from  a  fiream 

Out  of  our  worshipped  state. 


♦  ♦    And  if  this  suffice  iiot, 

Unleash  the  sword  and  fire,  that  in  their  thirst 

They  may  lick  up  that  scum  of  schismatics. 

I  laugh  at  those  weak  rebels  who,  desiring 

What  we  possess,  still  prate  of  Christian  peace. 

As  if  those  dreadful  measongers  of  wrath, 

Which  play  the  part  of  God  'iwixt  right  and  wrong, 

Should  be  let  loose  against  innocent  sleep 

Of  templed  cities  and  the  smiling  fields. 

For  some  poor  argument  of  policy 

Which  touches  our  own  profit  or  our  pride. 

Where  indeed  it  were  Christian  charity 

To  turn  the  cheek  even  to  the  smiter's  hand : 

And  when  our  great  Redeemer,  when  our  God 

Is  scom'd  in  his  immediate  ministers, 

They  talk  of  peace  : 

Such  peace  as  Canaan  found,  let  Scotland  now. 

•  ♦  *  *  4> 

QUEEN. 

My  beloved  lord. 

Have  3rou  not  noted  that  the  fool  of  late 
Has  kiet  his  careless  mirth,  and  that  his  words 
Sonnd  like  the  echoes  of  our  saddest  fears  ? 
What  can  it  mean  ?  I  should  be  k>th  to  think 
Some  &ctk>us  sUive  had  tutor'd  him. 


It  partly  is, 
That  our  minds  piece  the  vacant  intervals 
Of  his  wild  words  with  their  own  fashioning ; 
As  in  the  imagery  of  summer  clouds. 
Or  coals  in  the  winter  fire,  idlers  find 
The  perfect  shadoH-s  of  their  teeming  thoughts : 
And  partly,  that  the  terrors  of  the  time 
Are  sown  by  wandering  Rumor  in  all  spirits ; 


And  in  the  lightest  and  the  least,  may  bait 
Be  seen  the  current  of  the  coming  wind. 

QUEEN. 

Tour  brain  is  overwrought  with  these  deep  thoughts  i 

Come,  I  will  sing  to  you ;  let  us  go  try 

These  airs  from  Italy. — and  you  shall  see 

A  cradled  miniature  of  yourself  asleep, 

Stamped  on  the  heart  by  never-erring  love ; 

liker  than  any  Vandyke  ever  made, 

A  pattern  to  the  unborn  age  of  thee, 

Over  whose  sweet  beauty  I  have  wept  for  joy 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  tihonld  weep  for  nonoyr, 

Did  I  not  think  that  af^er  we  were  dead 

Our  fortunes  would  spring  high  in  him,  and  that 

The  cares  we  waste  upon  our  heavy  crown 

Would  make  it  light  and  glorious  as  a  wreath 

Of  heaven's  beams  for  his  dear  innocent  brow. 

KJNQ. 

Dear  Henrietta ! 


SCENE  ra. 


EUmtden,  Pym,  C&oxwell,  and  the  younger  Vane. 

HAMPDEN. 

England,  ftrewell !  tliou,  who  hast  been  my  ondle, 

Shalt  never  be  my  dungeon  or  my  grave ! 

I  held  what  I  inherited  in  thee. 

As  pawn  for  that  inheritance  of  freedom 

Which  thou  hast  sold  for  thy  despoiler's  smile  :-^ 

How  can  I  call  thee  Englaxid,  or  my  coimtry  f 

Does  the  wind  hold  7 

VANE. 

The  vanes  sit  steady 
Upon  the  Abbey  towers.    The  silver  lightnings 
Of  the  evening  star,  spite  of  the  city's  smoke. 
Tell  that  the  north  wind  reigns  in  the  upper  ail*. 
Mark  too  that  flock  of  fleecy-winged  clouds 
Sailing  athwart  St.  Margaret's. 

HAUPDEN. 

Hail,  fleet  herald 
Of  tempest !  that  wild  pilot  who  shall  guide 
Hearts  free  as  his,  to  realms  as  pure  as  thee, 
Beyond  the  shot  of  tyranny !   And  thou. 
Fair  star,  whose  beam  lies  on  the  wide  Atlantic, 
Athwart  its  aones  of  tempest  and  of  calm, 
Bright  as  the  path  to  a  beloved  home, 
O  light  us  to  the  isles  of  th*  evening  land ! 
Like  floating  Edens,  cradled  in  the  glimmer 
Of  sunset,  through  the  distant  mist  of  jrean 
Tinged  by  departing  Hope,  they  gleam.  Lone  regiooi^ 
Where  power's  poor  dupes  and  victims,  yet  have 

never 
Propitiated  the  savage  fear  of  kings 
With  purest  blood  of  noblest  hearts ;  whose  dew 
Is  yet  unstained  with  tean  of  those  who  wake 
To  weep  each  day  the  wrongs  on  which  it  dawns; 
Whose  sacred  silent  air  owns  yet  no  echo 
Of  formal  blasphemies ;  nor  impious  rites 
Wrest  man's  flree  worship  fh>m  the  God  who  loves, 
Towards  the  worm  who  envies  us  his  love ; 
Receive  thou  young  [  ]  of  Paradise, 

These  exiles  from  the  old  and  sinful  world ! 
This  glorious  clime,  this  firmament  whose  lights 
Dart  mitigated  influence  through  the  veil 
Of  pale  Uue  atmosphere ;  whose  tears  keep  green 
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The  pavement  of  thii  moHt  aU-feeding  earth ; 
This  vaporom  horiaon,  whose  dim  round 
Is  bastion'd  by  the  circumfluous  sea. 
Repelling  invasion  from  the  sacred  towers. 
Presses  upon  me  like  a  dungeon's  grate, 
A  low  dark  roof,  a  damp  and  narrow  vault: 
The  mighty  univerw  becomes  a  cell 
Too  narrow  for  the  soul  that  ovitm  no  master. 

While  the  lotheliest  spot 
Of  this  wide  prison,  England,  is  a  nest 
Of  cradled  peace  built  on  the  mountain-tops, 
To  which  the  eagle^pirits  of  the  free, 
Which  range  through  heaven  and  earth,  and 

the  storm 
Of  time,  and  gaze  upon  die  light  of  truth. 
Return  to  brood  over  the  [  ]  thoughts 

That  cannot  die,  and  may  not  be  repelled. 


FRAGMENTS 

FROM  AN  UNFINISHED  DRAMA. 

Hi  came  like  a  dream  in  the  dawn  of  life. 

He  fled  like  a  shadow  before  its  noon ; 
He  is  gone,  and  my  peace  is  tum'd  to  strife. 
And  I  vvander  and  wane  like  the  weary  moon. 
O  sweet  Elcho  wake, 
And  ibr  my  sake 
Make  answer  the  while  my  heart  shall  break ! 

But  the  heart  has  a  music  which  Echo's  lips. 

Though  tender  and  true,  yet  can  answer  not; 
And  the  shadow  that  moves  in  the  soul's  eclipse 
Can  return  not  the  kiss  by  his  now  forgot; 
Sweet  lips !  he  who  hath 
On  my  desolate  path 
Cast  the  darkness  of  absence  worse  than  death ! 


INDIAN. 

And  if  my  grief  should  still  be  dearer  to  me 
Hian  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world  beside, 
Why  would  you  lighten  it  t — 

LADT. 

I  ofler  only 
That  which  I  seek,  some  human  sympathy 
In  this  mysterious  island. 

THK  INDIAN. 

Oh !  my  friend. 
My  sister,  my  beloved !   What  do  I  say  T 
My  brain  is  dizzy,  and  I  scarce  know  whether 
I  speak  to  thee  or  her.    Peace,  perturbed  heart! 
I  am  to  thee  only  as  thou  to  mine. 
The  paaiing  wind  which  heals  the  brow  at  noon. 
And  may  strike  cold  into  the  breast  at  night. 
Yet  cannot  linger  where  it  soothes  the  most. 
Or  lang  soothe  could  it  linger.    But  yon  said 
Tou  also  loved. 

I4ADT. 
Loved  I  Oh,  I  love.    Methinki 
This  word  of  love  is  fit  ibr  all  the  world. 
And  that  ibr  gentle  hearts  another  name 
Would  speak  of  gentler  thoughts  than  the  world 

owns. 
I  have  loved. 

TIHE  INDIAN. 

And  thou  lovest  not?  if  so, 
iTouag  as  tbou  art,  thou  canst  afibrd  to  weep. 


LAD7. 

Oh !  would  that  I  could  claim  exemptkm 
From  all  the  bitterness  of  that  sweet  name ! 
I  loved,  I  love,  and  when  I  love  no  more. 
Let  joys  and  grief  perish,  and  leave  despair 
To  ring  the  knell  of  youth.    He  stood  beside  ms, 
The  embodied  vision  of  the  brightest  dream. 
Which  like  a  dawn  heralds  the  day  of  life ; 
The  shadow  of  his  presence  made  my  world 
A  paradise.    All  familiar  things  he  ttmch'd. 
All  common  words  he  spoke,  became  to  me 
Like  forms  and  sounds  of  a  diviner  world. 
He  was  as  is  the  sun  in  his  fierce  youth* 
As  terrible  and  lovely  as  a  tempest; 
He  came,  and  went,  and  leik  me  what  I  am. 
AUis !   Why  must  I  think  how  oft  we  two 
Have  sate  together  near  the  river  springs, 
Under  the  green  pavilion  which  the  willow 
Spreads  on  the  ikx>r  of  the  unbroken  ibuntain. 
Strewn  by  the  nunlings  that  linger  there. 
Over  that  islet  paved  with  flowers  and  mosi^ 
While  the  musk-iose  leaves,  like  flakes  of  crinna 

snow, 
Shower'd  on  us,  and  the  dove  moura'd  in  die  pins, 
Sad  prophetess  of  sorrows  not  our  own. 

INDUN. 

Tour  breath  is  like  soft  music,  your  words  are 
The  echoes  of  a  voice  which  on  my  heart 
Sleeps  like  a  melody  of  early  days. 
But  as  you  said — 

LADT. 

He  was  so  awiiil,  ]^t 
So  beautiful  in  mystery  and  terror, 
Calming  me  as  the  loveliness  of  heaven 
Soothes  the  unquiet  sea . — and  yet  not  so^ 
For  he  seem'd  stormy,  and  wouki  often  seem 
A  quenchleai  sun  mask'd  in  portentous  clouds ; 
For  such  his  thoughts,  and  even  his  actions  were; 
But  he  was  not  of  them,  nor  they  of  him. 
But  as  they  hid  his  splendor  from  the  earth. 
Some  said  he  was  a  man  of  blood  and  peril. 
And  steep'd  in  bitter  infamy  to  the  lips. 
More  need  was  there  I  should  be  innocent. 
More  need  that  I  should  be  most  true  and  kind. 
And  much  more  need  that  there  should  be  found  00s 
To  share  remorse,  and  scorn  and  solitude. 
And  all  the  ills  that  wait  on  those  who  do 
The  tasks  of  ruin  in  the  worid  of  life. 
He  fled,  and  I  have  foUow'd  him. 
February,  1822. 


PRINCE  ATHANASE. 

A  FRAOMigfT. 

PART  L 

Treki  was  a  youth,  who,  as  with  toil  and  travel* 
Had  grown  quite  weak  and  gray  before  hia  time; 
Nor  any  could  the  resdess  grie&  unravel 


Which  bum'd  vdthin  him,  withering  up  his 
And  goading  him,  like  fieikls,  from  land  to  land. 
Not  his  the  load  of  any  secret  crime, 

For  naught  of  ill  his  heart  could  understand* 
But  pity  and  wild  sorrow  for  the  same  ^ 
Not  his  the  thirst  ibr  gkiry  or  oommandL 
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Baflled  with  bl«tt  of  hope-ooDtuming  thaine ; 
Nor  evil  joys  which  fire  the  vulgar  breott. 
And  quench  in  speedy  smoke  its  feeble  flame. 

Had  left  within  his  soul  their  dark  unrest: 
Nor  what  religion  fables  of  the  grave 
Fear*d  he, — Philosophy's  accepted  guest 

For  none  than  he  a  purer  heart  could  have, 

Or  that  loved  good  more  for  itself  alone; 

Of  naught  in  heaven  or  earth  was  he  the  slave. 

What  sorrow  deep,  unshadowy,  and  unknown, 
Sent  him,  a  hopeless  wanderer,  through  mankind  t^ 
li  with  a  human  sadness  he  did  groan, 

He  had  a  gentle  yet  aspiring  mind ; 
Just,  innocent,  with  varied  learning  fed ; 
And  such  a  glorious  consolation  find 

In  others'  joy,  when  all  their  own  is  dead : 
He  loved,  and  labor'd  for  his  kind  in  grief^ 
And  yet,  unlike  all  others,  it  is  said. 

That  from  such  toil  he  never  found  relief: 
Although  a  child  of  fortune  and  of  power, 
Of  an  ancestral  name  the  orphan  chief! 

His  soul  had  wedded  wisdom,  and  her  dower 
Is  love  and  justice,  clothed  in  which,  he  sate 
Apart  from  men,  as  in  a  lonely  tower, 

l^tying  the  tumult  of  their  dark  estate- 
Yet  even  in  youth  did  he  not  e'er  abuse 
The  strength  of  wealth  or  thought,  to  consecrate 

Those  &lse  opinions  which#the  harsh  rich  use 
To  blind  the  world  they  famish  for  their  pride ; 
Nor  did  he  hold  from  any  man  his  dues, 

But  like  a  steward  in  honest  dealings  tried. 

With  those  who  tuil'd  and  wept,  the  poor  and  wise 

His  riches  and  his  care»  he  did  divide. 

Fearless  he  was,  and  scorning  all  disguise. 

What  he  dared  do  or  think,  though  men  might  start. 

He  spoke  wi\h  mild  yet  unaverted  eyes ; 

liberal  he  wan  of  soul,  and  frank  of  heart,    . 
And  to  his  many  friends — all  loved  him  well — 
Whate'er  he  knew  or  felt,  he  would  impart. 

If  words  he  found  those  inmost  thoughts  to  tell ; 
If  not,  he  smiled  or  wept ;  and  his  weak  foes 
He  neither  spum'd  nor  hated :  though  with  fell 

And  mortal  hate  their  thousand  voices  rose. 
They  past  like  aimlet>»  arrov^-s  from  his  ear— 
Nor  did  his  heart  or  mind  its  portal  close 

To  those  or  them,  or  any  whom  life*s  sphere 
May  comprehend  within  its  wide  array. 
What  sadness  made  that  vernal  spirit  sere  T 

He  knew  not    Though  his  life,  day  after  day, 
Was  failing  like  an  unreplenish'd  stream, 
^Though  in  his  eyes  a  cloud  and  burthen  lay, 


Through  which  his  soul,  like  Vesper's  serene  beam 
Piercing  the  chasms  of  ever-rising  clouds. 
Shone,  soflly  burning ;  though  his  lips  did  i 


like  reeds  which  quiver  in  impetuous  floods ; 
And  through  his  sleep,  and  o'er  each  waking  hoar, 
Thoughts  after  thoughts,  unresting  mu*  ' 


Were  driven  within  him,  by  some  secret  power, 
Which  bade  them  blase,  and  live,  and  roll  alar, 
like  lights  and  sounds,  from  haunted  lower  to  tower 

O'er  castled  mountains  borne,  when  tempeafi  war 

Is  levied  by  the  night^sontending  winds. 

And  the  pale  dalesmen  watch  with  eager  ear;— 

Thongh  such  were  in  his  spirit,  as  the  fienda 
Which  wake  and  feed  on  ever-living  woe, — 
What  was  this  grief^  which  ne'er  in  other  mindf 

A  mirror  found, — ^he  knew  not — ^none  could  know; 
But  on  whoe'er  might  question  him,  he  tnm'd 
The  light  of  his  frank  eyes,  as  if  to  show 

He  kiiew  not  of  the  grief  within  that  bum'd. 
But  ask'd  forbearance  with  a  mournful  look; 
Or  spoke  in  words  from  which  iu>ne  ever  leam'd 

The  cause  of  his  disquietude ;  or  shook 
With  spasms  of  silent  passion ;  or  tum'd  pale : 
So  that  his  friends  soon  rarely  undertook 

To  stir  his  secret  pain  without  avhil ; — 

For  all  who  knew  and  loved  him  then,  perceived 

That  there  was  drawn  an  adamantine  veil 

Between  his  heart  and  mind, — both  unrelieved 
Wrought  in  his  bmin  and  bosom  sepaiate  strife. 
Some  said  that  he  was  mad,  others  believed 

That  memories  of  an  antenatal  life 

Made  this,  where  now  he  dwelt,  a  penal  hell ; 

And  others  said  that  such  mysterious  grief 

From  God's  displeasure,  like  a  darkness,  fell 
On  souls  like  his,  which  OHu'd  no  higher  law 
Than  love ;  love  caUn,  stedfhst,  invincible 

By  mortal  fear  or  supernatural  awe ; 

And  others, — **  T  is  the  shadow  of  a  dream 

Which  the  veil'd  eye  of  memory  never  mw, 

**  But  through  the  soul's  abyn,  like  some  dark  stream 
Through  shatter'd  mines  and  caverns  underground 
Rolls,  shakmg  its  foundations;  and  no  beam 

«*  Of  joy  may  rise,  but  it  is  quench'd  and  drown*d 
In  the  dim  wliirlpools  of  this  dream  obscure. 
Soon  its  exhausted  waters  will  have  found 

**  A  lair  of  rest  beneath  thy  spirit  pure, 
O  Athanese ! — in  one  so  good  and  great. 
Evil  or  tumult  cannot  long  endure." 

So  spake  they :  idly  of  anotheKs  state 
Babbling  vain  words  and  fond  phifosophy; 
This  waa  their  eooiolatkm ;  tuch  debate 
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Men  held  with  one  another ;  nor  did  he, 
Like  one  who  labors  with  a  human  woe, 
Decline  thii  talk ;  as  if  its  theme  might  be 

Another,  not  himself,  he  to  and  fit> 

Questiou'd  and  canvass'd  it  with  subdett  wit. 

And  none  bat  those  who  loved  him  best  could  know 

That  which  he  knew  not,  how  it  gall'd  and  bit 
His  weaiy  mind,  this  converM  vain  and  cold ; 
For  like  an  eyeless  night-mare,  grief  did  sit 

Upon  his  being;  a  snake  which  fold  by  fi>ld 
Press'd  out  the  life  of  life,  a  clinging  fiend 
Which  clench'd  him  if  he  stirr'd  with  deadlier  hold ; 
And  80  his  grief  remain'd — ^let  it  remain — untold.* 


PAAT  n. 


FRAGKCNT  I. 


Princk  Athanase  had  one  beloved  friend. 

An  old,  old  man.  with  hair  of  silver  white, 

And  lips  where  heavenly  smiles  would  hang  and  blend 

With  his  wise  words ;  and  eyes  whose  arrowy  light 
Shone  like  the  reflex  of  a  thousand  minds. 
lie  was  the  last  whom  superstition's  blight 

Had  spared  in  Greece — the  blight  that  cramps  and 

blinds, — 
And  in  his  olive  bower  at  (Enoe 
Had  sate  from  earliest  youth.     Like  one  who  finds 

A  fertile  island  in  the  barren  sea. 

One  mariner  who  has  survived  his  mates 

Many  a  drear  month  in  a  great  ship— so  he. 

With  soul-sustaining  songs,  and  sweet  debates 
Of  ancient  lore,  there  fed  his  lonely  being : — 
**  The  mind  becomes  that  which  it  contemplates,'* 

And  thus  Zonoras,  by  for  ever  seeing 

Their  bright  creations,  grew  like  wisest  men ; 

And  when  he  heard  the  crash  of  nations  fleeing 

A  bloodier  power  than  ruled  thy  ruins  then, 
O  sacred  Hellas !  many  weary  years 
He  wander'd  till  the  paih  of  Laian's  glen 

Was  grass-grown — and  the  unremeraber'd  tears 

Were  dry  in  Laian  for  their  honor'd  chief. 

Who  fell  in  Byzant,  pierced  by  Moslem  spears : — 

And  as  the  lady  look'd  with  feithful  grief 
From  her  high  lattice  o'er  the  rugged  path. 
Where  she  once  saw  that  horseman  toil,  with  brief 

And  blighting  hope,  who  with  the  news  of  death 
Slrack  body  and  soul  as  with  a  mortal  blight, 
She  saw  beneath  the  chestnuts,  far  beneath. 


•  The  Author  was  pursuing  a  fuller  development  of  the 
ideal  character  of  Athanase,  when  it  struck  hira  that  in 
an  attempt  at  extreme  refinement  and  analysis,  bis  con- 
ceptions mif  bt  be  betrayed  into  the  assuming  a  morbid 
character.  The  reader  wiH  judge  whether  be  is  a  loser 
or  fainej  by  this  diffidancs.-r^MtAor'f  AM«. 


An  old  man  toiling  ap,  a  weary  wight; 

And  soon  within  her  hospitable  hall 

She  saw  his  white  hairs  glittering  in  the  li|^ 

Of  the  wood  fire,  and  roond  his  shoalders  M; 
And  his  wan  visage  and  his  wither'd  mien 
Yet  calm  and  [  ]  and  majeaticaL 

And  Adianase,  her  child,  who  must  have  been 
Then  three  years  old,  sate  opposite  and  gazed. 


FRAGMENT  H. 

Such  waa  Zonoras ;  and  as  daylight  finds 
An  amaranth  glittering  on  the  path  of  fitiat. 
When  autumn  nights  have  nipt  all  weaker ' 


Thus  had  his  age,  dark,  cold,  and  tempest-tost, 
Shone  truth  upon  Zonoras ;  and  he  fill'd   - 
From  fountains  pure,  nigh  overgrown  and  kit. 

The  spirit  of  Prince  Athanase,  a  chfld. 
With  soul-sustaining  songs  of  ancient  lore 
And  philosophic  wisdom,  clear  and  mild 

And  sweet  and  subtle  talk  they  evermore. 
The  pupil  and  master  shared ;  until. 
Sharing  the  undiminishable  store, 

The  jrouth,  as  riiadows  on  a  grassy  hill 
Outrun  the  winds  that  chase  them,  soon  outran 
His  teacher,  and  did  teach  with  native  akill 

Strange  truths  and  new  to  that  experienced  man; 
Still  they  were  friends,  as  few  have  ever  been 
Who  mark  the  extremes  of  life's  discordant  span. 

And  in  die  caverns  of  the  forest  green. 
Or  by  the  rocks  of  echoing  ocean  hoar, 
Zonoras  and  Prince  Athanase  were  seen 

By  summer  woodmen ;  and  when  winter's  roar 
Sounded  o'er  earth  and  sea  its  blast  of  war. 
The  Balearic  fisher,  driven  from  shore. 

Hanging  upon  the  peaked  wave  afiir. 

Then  saw  their  lamp  from  Laian's  turret  gleam. 

Piercing  the  stormy  darkness  like  a  star. 

Which  pours  be3rond  the  sea  one  stedfiist  beam. 
Whilst  all  the  constellations  of  the  sky 
Seem'd  wrecked.  They  did  but  i 


For,  lo !  the  wintry  clouds  are  all  gone  by. 

And  bright  Arcturus  through  yon  pines  is  glowing, 

And  far  o'er  southern  waves,  immovably 

Belted  Orion  hangs — warm  light  is  flowing 
From  the  young  moon  into  the  sunset's  chasm.— 
**  O,  siunmer  night !  with  power  di>'ine,  bestowing 

**  On  thine  own  bird  the  sweet  enthusiasm 
Which  overflows  in  notes  of  liquid  gladneaa. 
Filling  the  sky  like  light !  How  many  a 
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*  Of  fever'd  brains,  oppms'd  with  grief  and  madneis, 

Were  loll'd  by  thee,  delightAil  nightingale ! 

And  those  soft  waves,  murmuriog  a  gentle  sadness, 

"  And  the  fiir  sighingB  of  yon  piny  dale 
Made  Tocal  by  some  wind,  we  feel  not  herer— 
I  bear  alone  what  nothing  may  avail 

'  To  lighten—a  strange  load !  '*— No  human  ear 
Heard  this  lament ;  but  o'er  the  visage  wan 
Of  Athanase,  a  ruffling  atmosphere 

Of  dark  emotion,  a  swift  shadow  ran. 
Like  wind  upon  some  ferest-bosom'd  lake, 
Glassy  and  dark.— And  that  divine  old  man 

Beheld  his  mystic  friend's  whole  being  shake. 
Even  where  its  inmost  depths  were  gloomiest— 
And  with  a  cafan  and  measured  voice  he  spake, 

And  with  a  soft  and  equal  pressure,  prest 

That  cold  lean  hand  : — **  Dost  thou  remember  yet 

When  the  curved  moon,  then  lingering  in  the  west, 

*•  Paused  in  yon  viraves  her  mighty  horns  to  wet. 
How  in  those  beams  we  walk'd,  half  resting  on  &e 

sea? 
Tis  just  one  yeai^-nnire  thou  dost  not  ferget— 

**  Then  Plato's  words  of  light  in  thee  and  me 
linger'd  like  moonlight  in  Uie  moonless  east. 
For  we  had  just  then  read — thy  memoiy 

« Is  faithful  now — the  story  of  the  feast; 

And  Agathon  and  Diotima  seem'd 

From  death  and  [  ]  released. 


T  was  at  this  season  that  Prince  Athanase 

Past  the  white  Alps— those  eagle-baffling  mountahn 

Slept  in  their  shrouds  of  snow; — beside  the  wayi 

The  waterfalls  were  voioeles»— for  their  Ibuntahii 
Were  changed  to  mines  of  sunless  crystal  now. 
Or  by  the  curdling  winds — ^Uke  bra^n  wings 

Which  dang'd  alone  the  moontam's  narUe  brow, 
Warp'd  into  adamantine  fretwork,  hung 
And  fill'd  with  fhoen  light  the  chasm  below. 


FRAGMENT  UL 

'TWAS  at  die  season  when  the  EUuth  npsprings 
From  slumber,  as  a  sphered  angel's  child, 
Suidowing  its  eyes  with  green  and  golden  wings, 

Stands  up  before  its  mother  bright  and  mild. 
Of  whose  soft  voice  the  air  expectant  seems — 
So  stood  before  the  sun,  which  shone  and  smiled 

To  see  it  rise  thus  joyous  from  its  dreams, 
The  fresh  and  radiant  Earth.     The  hoary  grove 
Wax'd  green — and  Bowers  burst  forth  like  starry 
beams; — 

The  grass  in  the  warm  sun  did  start  and  move, 
And  sea-buds  burst  under  the  waves  serene : — 
liow  many  a  one.  though  none  be  near  to  love, 

Lovps  then  the  shade  of  his  own  soul,  half  seen 
In  any  mirror — or  the  spring's  young  minions. 
The  winged  leaves  amid  the  copses  green ; — 

How  many  a  spirit  then  puts  on  the  pinions 
Of  flincy,  and  outstrips  the  lagging  blast. 
And  his  own  steps — and  over  wide  dominions 

Sweeps  in  his  dream-drawn  chariot,  far  and  fast. 
More  fleet  than  storms — the  wide  world  shrinks  below 
When  winter  and  despondency  are  past 
3Q 


FRAGMSNT  IT. 

Thou  art  the  wine  whose  drunkenneas  is  all 
We  can  desire,  O  Love !  and  happy  sijuls. 
Ere  from  thy  vine  the  leaves  of  autumn  ftll. 

Catch  thee,  and  feed  from  their  o'eiflowing  bowls 
Thousands  who  thirst  for  thy  ambrosial  dew  f^— 
Thou  art  die  radiance  which  where  ocean  h>Ui 

Invests  it;  and  when  heavens  are  blue 
Thou  fillest  them ;  and  when  the  earth  is  fioi 
The  shadow  of  thy  moving  wings  imbue 

Its  deserts  and  its  mountains,  till  they  wear 
Beauty  like  some  bright  robe  ^-thou  ever  KiarMt 
Among  the  towers  of  men,  aiid  as  soft  air 

In  spring,  which  moves  the  imawaken'd  forest, 
Clothing  with  leaVes  its  branches  bare  and  bleak. 
Thou  floatest  among  men ;  and  aye  imploresi 

That  which  from  thee  they  should  implore . — the  weak 

Alone  kneel  to  thee,  ofiering  up  the  hearts 

The  strong  have  broken— yet  where  shall  any  soek 

A  garment  whom  thou  clothest  notT 
Marlov,  1817. 


MAZENGHI* 

Oh  !  foster-nurse  of  man's  abandon'd  glory. 
Since  Athens,  its  great  mother,  sunk  in  splendor  f 
Thou  shadowest  forth  that  mighty  shape  in  story. 
As  ocean  its  wreck'd  &nes,  severe  yet  tender : 
The  Ught-mvested  angel  Poesy 
Was  drawn  from  the  dim  world  to  welcome  thee. 

And  thou  in  painting  didst  transcribe  all  taught 

By  loftiest  meditations ;  marble  knew 

The  sculptor's  fearless  soul — and  as  he  wrought. 

The  grace  of  his  own  power  and  freedom  grew. 

And  more  than  all,  heroic,  just,  sublime 

Thou  wert  among  the  &lse— was  this  thy  crime  T 

Yes ;  and  on  Pisa's  marble  walls  the  twme 
Of  direst  weeds  hangs  garlanded — the  snake 
Inhabits  its  wreck'd  palaces ; — in  thine 
A  beast  of  subtler  yenom  now  doth  make 
Its  lair,  and  sits  amid  their  glories  overthrown. 
And  thus  thy  victim's  fate  is  as  thine  own. 


•  This  fragment  refers  to  an  event,  told  in  SisaioDdi's 
Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes,  which  occurred  du- 
ring  the  war  when  Florence  finally  subdued  Pisa,  and  rs- 
duced  it  to  B  province.  The  opening  stanzas  are  addresssd 
to  the  conquering  city. 
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The  sweetest  flowers  are  ever  frail  and  rare. 
And  love  and  freedom  blossom  but  to  wither ; 
And  good  and  ill  like  vines  entangled  are, 
So  that  their  grapes  may  ofl  be  pluck'd  together ; — 
Divide  the  vintage  ere  thou  drink,  then  make 
Thy  heart  rejoice  for  dead  Mazenghi's  sake. 

ISo  record  of  his  crime  remains  in  story, 
But  if  the  morning  bright  as  evening  shone, 
It  was  some  high  and  holy  deed,  by  glory 
Pursued  into  forgetfiilness,  which  won 
From  the  blind  crowd  he  made  secure  and  free 
The  patriot's  meed,  toil,  death,  and  infamy. 

For  when  by  sound  of  trumpet  was  declared 
A  price  upon  his  life,  and  there  was  set 
A  penalty  of  blood  on  all  who  shared 
So  much  of  water  with  him  as  might  wet 
His  lipe,  which  speech  divided  not — he  went 
Alone,  as  you  may  guess,  to  banishment 

Amid  the  mountains,  like  a  hunted  beast. 
He  hid  himself,  and  hunger,  cold,  and  toil, 
Month  after  month  endured ;  it  was  a  feast 
Whene'er  he  found  those  globes  of  deep-red  gold 
Which  in  the  woods  the  strawberry-tree  doth  bear. 
Suspended  in  their  emerald  atmosphere. 

And  in  the  roofless  huts  of  vast  morasses, 
Deserted  by  the  fever-stricken  serf. 
All  overgrown  with  reeds  and  long  rank  graswa, 
And  hillocks  heap'd  of  raoes-inwoven  turf. 
And  where  the  huge  and  speckled  aloe  made 
Rooted  in  stones,  a  broad  and  pointed  shade, 

He  housed  himself.    There  is  a  point  of  strand 
Near  Vada's  tower  and  town ;  and  on  one  side 
The  treacherous  marsh  divides  it  from  the  land, 
Shadow'd  by  pine  and  ilex  forests  wide, 
And  on  the  other  creeps  eternally. 
Through  muddy  weeds,  the  shallow,  sullen  sea. 
Napla,  1818. 


THE  WOODMAN  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

A  WOODMAN  whose  rough  heart  was  out  of  tune 
(I  think  such  hearts  yet  never  came  to  good) 
Hated  to  hear,  under  the  stars  or  moon, 

One  nightingale  in  an  interfluous  wood 
Satiate  the  hungry  dark  with  melody ; — 
And  as  a  vale  is  water'd  by  a  flood, 

Or  as  the  moonlight  fills  the  open  sky 
Struggling  with  darkness — as  a  tuberoee 
Peoples  some  Indian  dell  with  scents  which  lie 

like  clouds  above  the  flower  from  which  they  rose. 
The  singing  of  that  happy  nightingale 
In  this  sweet  forest,  from  the  golden  dose 

Of  evening,  till  the  star  of  dawti  may  fidl. 
Was  interfused  upon  the  silentness ; 
The  folded  roses  and  the  violets  pale 

Heard  her  within  their  slumbers,  the  abyss 
Of  heaven  with  all  its  planets ;  the  dull  ear 
Of  the  night-cradled  earth ;  the  loneliness 


Of  the  circnmflnons  waters, — every  sphere 
And  every  flower  and  beam  and  cloud  and  wave 
And  every  wind  of  the  mute  atmosphere. 

And  every  beast  stretched  in  its  rugged  caw. 
And  every  bird  luU'd  on  its  mossy  txmgh. 
And  every  silver  moth  fresh  from  the  gimw. 

Which  is  its  cradle— ever  from  below 
Aspiring  like  one  who  toves  too  fidr,  too  frr 
To  be  consumed  within  the  purest  glow 

Of  one  serene  and  niupproached  star. 
As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  light. 
Unconscious,  as  some  haman  lovers  are. 

Itself  how  low,  how  high  beyond  all  heig^ 

The  heaven  where  it  would  perish ! — and  every  fi»B 

That  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  the  night 

Was  awed  into  delight,  and  by  the  charm 

Girt  as  with  an  interminable  zone, 

Whilst  that  sweet  bird,  whose  music  was  a  stofB 

Of  sound,  shook  forth  the  dull  oUivioQ 
Out  of  their  dreams ;  harmony  became  lore 
In  every  soul  but  < 


And  80  this  man  retnm'd  with  axe  and  saw 
At  evening  close  from  killing  the  tall  treen. 
The  soul  of  whom  by  nature's  gentle  law 

Was  each  a  wood-nymph,  and  kept  ever  green 
The  pavement  and  the  roof  of  the  wild  copse, 
Chequering  the  sunlight  of  the  blue  i 


With  jagged  leaves,  and  from  the  forest  tops 
Singing  the  winds  to  sleep — or  weeping  ofl 
Fast  showers  of  aerial  waterdrops 

Into  their  mother's  boaom,  sweet  and  soft. 
Nature's  pure  tears  which  have  no  bittenMS }— • 
Around  the  cradles  of  the  birds  alofl 

They  spread  themselves  into  the  lovelmess 
Of  fen-like  leaves,  and  over  pallid  floweia 
Hang  like  moist  clouds  >— or,  where  high  faraneiMS 
kiss. 

Make  a  green  space  among  the  silent  bowers^ 
like  a  vast  fane  in  a  metropolis, 
Surrounded  by  the  columns  and  the  towers 

All  overwrought  with  branch-like  treceiiea 
In  which  therie  is  religion — and  the  mute 
Persuasion  of  unkindled  melodies, 

Odors  and  gleams  and  murmurs,  which  the  lata 
Of  the  blind  pilot-spirit  of  the  blast 
Stirs  as  it  sails,  now  grave  and  now  acute, 

Wakening  the  leaves  and  waves  ere  it  hu  part 
To  such  brief  unu(m  as  on  the  brain 
One  tone,  which  never  can  recur,  has  cast, 


One  accent  never  to  return  again. 
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TO  THE  MOON. 
Art  tboQ  pale  for  wearmea 
Of  climbing  heaven,  and  gazing  on  the  earth. 

Wandering  compamonleoi 
Among  the  start  that  have  a  diflerent  births— 
And  ever  changing,  like  a  joylew  ejre 
That  finds  no  object  worth  its  constancy  f 


SONG  FOR  TASSa 
I  LOVED    alas !  our  life  is  love ; 
But  when  we  cease  to  breathe  and  move* 
I  do  suppose  love  ceases  toa 
J  thought,  but  not  as  now  I  do, 
Keen  thoughts  and  bright  of  linked  lore, 
Of  all  that  men  had  thought  before. 
And  all  that  nature  shows,  and  more. 

And  still  I  love,  and  still  I  thmk. 
But  strangely,  fbr  my  heart  can  drink 
The  dregs  of  such  despair,  and  live. 
And  love ;  [  ] 

And  if  I  think,  my  thoughts  come  &it, 
I  mix  the  present  with  the  past. 
And  each  seems  uglier  than  the  last 


Sometimes  I  see  before  me  flee 

A  silver  spirit's  form,  like  thee, 

O  Leonora,  and  I  sit 

[  ]  still  watching  it, 

Till  by  the  grated  casement's  ledge 

It  ftdes,  with  such  a  sigh,  as  sedge 

Breathes  o'er  the  breezy  streamlet's  adga 


EPTTAPa 

Turn  are  two  friends  whose  lives  were  undivided 
So  let  &eir  memory  be,  now  they  have  glided 
Under  the  grave ;  let  not  their  bonea  be  parted. 
For  their  two  hearts  in  life  were  single-hearted. 


THE  WANING  MOON. 

And  like  a  dying  lady,  lean  and  pale, 
Who  totten  forth,  wrapt  in  a  gauzy  veil, 
Out  of  her  chamber,  led  by  the  insane 
And  feeble  wanderings  of  her  fading  brain. 
The  moon  arose  up  in  the  murky  earth, 
A  white  and  shapeless  mass. 
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Tbe  ihart  career  of  John  Kkatb  was  marked  by 
the  derelopment  of  powers  which  have  been  rarely 
•ftiimwl  m  one  at  ao  immatored  an  age.  He  had 
bat  jMt  comi^eted  his  twenty-fourth  year  when 
Iw  was  snatched  away  from  the  world,  and  an  end 
p«t  Ibr  ev«r  to  a  genius  of  a  lofty  and  novd  order. 
Certain  party  crities,  who  made  it  their  object  to 
hoerate  the  feelings,  and  endeavor  to  put  down  by 
fitaperatioin  and  misplaced  ridicule  every  effort 
which  emanated  not  from  their  own  servile  de- 
pendants  or  followers,  furiously  attacked  the  wri- 
tinga  of  Keats  on  their  appearance.  Their  promise 
9f  gruiter  excellenoe  was  unquestionable,  their 
toauties  were  obvious, — but  so  also  were  defects, 
wJMUh  might  eamly  be  made  available  for  an  attack 
■pan  ike  author ;  and  which  certain  writers  ofthe 
QmutttAy  Review  instantly  seixed  upon  to  gnrtify 
farty  m^oa,— not  against  the  author  so  much  as 
b  his  friends.  The  unmerited  abuse  poured 
I  KeailB  fay  this  periodical  work  is  supposed  to 
haalened  his  end,  which  was  slowly  ap- 
fratffhhig  when  the  criticism  befQre<jneBtkmed 
•lipeared. 

Tfab  ovigiiial  and  singular  example  of  poetical 
^IfenEus  was  of  humble  descent,  and  was  bom  in 
Maaiflshk,  London,  Ck^ber  29, 1796,  at  a  Uvery- 
aiabfcis  which  had  belonged  to  his  grand^tther. 
lie  TOOeived  a  classical  education  at  Ehifield,  under 
a  Mr.  Clarke,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Han- 
VMnd, «  'Surgeea  at  Edmonton.  The  son  of  his 
vdKiolMaster  Clarke  encouraged  the  first  germs  of 
the  poaticai  ftculty  which  he  early  observed  in  the 
ytwg  poet,  and  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Leigh 
Butt,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  the  means  of 
•hi*  intfoduction  to  the  public  Keats  was  an  indi- 
'vidual  mf  extreme  sensitiveness,  so  that  he  would 
ktfbncf  >eaiodon  even  to  tears  on  hearing  a  noble 
vetion  incited,  or  at  the  mention  of  a  ^wing 
tfaooght<or  one  of  deep  pathos :  yet  both  his  moral 
aad  personal  courage  were  above  all  suspicion. 
HisiMalthwas  always  delicate,  far  he  had  been 
-u  soven  months'  child;  and  it  appears  that  the 
■sympMia  of  premature  deoay,  or  rather  of  fragile 
vitatttjf,  were  long  indicated  by  his  organimtion, 
bfllbre  oooiumptian  decidedly  displayed  itsel£ 

Tbe  juvmdle  productions  of  Keats  were  pub- 

Miad  in  1817,  the  author  bemg  at  that  lime  in 

fak  tweifty.first  year.  His  flivorite  scjoom  ^ipeara 

to  httve  been  Hampstead,  the  kvcalities  of  wliioh 

3  R 


village  were  the  scenes  of  his  earliest  ahstractioos, 
and  the  prompters  of  many  of  his  best  poetical 
productions :  most  of  his  personal  friends,  too,  re- 
sided in  the  neighborhood.  His  first  published 
vehune,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  was  not 
above  mediocrity,  contained  passages  and  lines  of 
rare  beauty.  His  political  sentiments  differing 
firam  thooe  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  bemg  manly 
and  independent,  w^^  sins  never  to  be  forgiven ; 
and  as  in  that  party  work  literary  judgment  was 
always  dealt  out  according  to  political  cougeniali. 
ty  ^  feeling,  with  the  known  servility  of  its  wri- 
tsi%  an  author  like  Keats  had  no  chance  of  being 
judged  &irly.  He  was  friendless  and  unknowni 
and  eould  not  even  attract  notice  to  a  just  oom- 
plaint  if  he  appealed  to  the  public,  from  his  being 
yet  obscure  as  an  author.  This  Giffivd,  the  editor 
of  the  Quarterly,  well  knew,  and  poured  his  ma- 
l^rmtyupen  his  unoflbnding  victim  in  prvqMrtkm 
as  he  wus  'Conscious  of  the  want  of  power  in  tha 
olgeet  of  his  aAtack  to  resist  it  A  scion  uf  nobility 
might  have  scrtt^Ued  nonsense  and  been  eertaia 
of  applause;  but  a  singular  genius  springii^  up 
by  its  own  vitality  in  an  obscure  comer,  was  by 
all  means  to  be  crushed^-^ifibrd  had  been  a  cob- 
bler, md  the  sou  of  the  livery^stahle-keeper  was 
not  worthy  of  his  critical  toleration !  Thus  it  al- 
ways is  with  those  narrow-minded  persons  whe 
rise  by  the  ibroe  of  accident  from  vulgar  obscu- 
rity :  Ihey  cannot  tolerate  a  brother,  much  less  so. 
pertor  power  or  genius  in  that  brother.  On  the 
pohlication  of  Keats*8  next  work,  **  Endymien,*' 
OiflEbrd  attacked  it  with  all  the  Uttemess  of  which 
ihis  pen  was  capable,  and  did  not  hesitate,  before 
he  saw  the  work,  to  announce  his  intention  of 
doing  80  io  the  publisher.  Keats  had  endeavored, 
as  much  as  was  consistent  with  independent  fed- 
ing,  to  conciliate  the  critics  at  large,  as  may  be 
observed  in  his  prefiu»  to  that  poem.  He  merited 
to  be  treated  with  indulgence,  not  wounded  by  the 
eovenomed  shafb  of  political  animosity  for  literary 
errors.  His  book  abounded  in  passages  of  true 
poetry,  which  were  of  course  passed  over ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  cowardice  or  the 
orosHy  ofthe  attack  upon  it,  most  deserve  execra- 
tkn.  Of  great  sensitiveness,  as  already  observed, 
and  his  frame  already  touched  by  a  mortal  dia- 
temper,  he  felt  his  liopea  withered,  and  his  «t. 
tempts  to  obtain  honomble  puUie  notiot  in  his 
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own  Montilj  allotted  days  frustrated  He  was 
nerer  to  see  his  honorable  fame :  this  preyed  upon 
his  spirit  and  hastened  his  end,  as  has  been  alrea^ 
dy  noticed.  The  third  and  last  of  his  works  was 
the  little  volume  (his  best  work)  containing  **  La- 
mia," •* Isabella,"  "The  Eve  of  St  Agnes,"  and 
"  Hyperion." — ^That  he  was  not  a  finished  writer, 
must  be  conceded ;  that,  like  Kcemer  in  Grermany, 
he  gave  rich  promise  rather  than  matured  fruit, 
may  be  glranted;  but  they  must  indeed  be  ill 
jttd^  of  genius  who  are  not  delighted  with  what 
he  left,  and  do  not  see  that,  had  he  lived,  he  might 
have  worn  a  wreath  of  renown  which  time  would 
not  easily  have  withered.  His  was  indeed  an  **  un- 
toward fate,"  as  Byron  observes  of  him  in  the 
eleventh  canto  of  ^  Don  Juan." 

For  several  years  before  his  death,  Keats  had 
felt  that  the  disease  which  preyed  upon  him  was 
mortal, — that  the  agents  of  decay  were  at  work 
upon  a  body  too  imperfectly  organised,  or  too 
fbeUy  constructed  to  sustain  long  the  fire  of  exist- 
ence. He  had  neglected  his  own  health  to  attend 
a  Inrother  oa  his  death-bed,  when  it  would  have 
been  fkr  more  prudent  that  he  had  recollected  it 
was  necessary  he  should  take  care  of  himself. 
Under  the  bereavement  of  this  brother  he  was 
combating  his  keen  feelings,  when  the  Zoilus  of 
the  Quarterly  so  ferociously  attacked  him.  The 
excitement  of  spirit  was  too  much  for  his  frame  to 
sustain ;  and  a  blow  fitnn  another  quarter,  coming 
about  the  same  time,  shook  him  so  much,  that  he 
told  a  friend  with  tears  **  his  heart  was  breaking." 
— ^He  was  now  persuaded  to  try  the  climate  of 
Italy,  the  refuge  of  those  who  have  no  more  to 
hope  for  in  their  own ;  but  which  is  commonly  de- 
layed until  the  removal  only  leads  the  traveller  to 
the  tomb.  Thither  he  went  to  die.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Severn,  an  artist  of  considerable 
talent,  well  known  since  in  Rome.  Mr.  Severn 
was  a  valuable  and  attached  friend  of  the  poet; 
and  they  went  first  to  Naples,  and  thence  journey' 
ed  to  Rome, — where  Keats  closed  his  eyes  on  the 
world  on  the  24th  of  February,  1821.  He  wished 
ardently  for  death  before  it  came.  The  springrs  of 
vitality  were  left  nearly  dry  long  before ;  his  lin- 
gering as  he  did  astonished  his  medical  attendants, 
Ifis  sufterings  were  great,  but  he  was  all  resigna- 
tion. He  said,  not  long  before  he  died,  that  he 
•*  feh  the  flowers  growing  over  him." 

On  the  examination  of  his  body,  poH  mortem, 
by  his  physicians,  they  found  that  lifo  rarely  so 
long  tenanted  a  body  shattered  as  his  was :  his 
lungs  were  well-nigh  annihilated. — ^His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Protestants 
at  Rome,  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Ces- 
tius,  near  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  where  a  white 
marble  tombstone,  bearing  the  following  mser^ 
tion,  surmounted  by  a  lyre  in  iosso  reliem^  has 
btan  erected  to  his  memory : — 


lliisGravs 
contains  all  tbat  was  mortal 

ofa 

YOUNG  ENGLISH  POET, 

wbo, 

on  hif  death-bed, 

in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 

at  the  malicious  power  of  his 

desired 

these  words  to  be  engraved  on  his 

HElK  UBS  oxs 
WBOSB  KAMI  WAS  WKIT  IS  WATSK. 

Feb.  34lh.  1831. 


The  physiognomy  of  the  young  poet 
his  character.  Sensibiyify  was  predominant,  bil 
there  was  no  deficiency  of  power.  His  foatnres 
were  well-defined,  and  delicatdy  susceptible  of 
every  impression.  His  eyes  were  large  and  dark, 
but  his  dieeks  were  sunk,  and  his  face  paJe  when 
he  was  tranquiL  His  h&ir  was  of  a  brown  ookr, 
and  curled  naturally.  His  head  was  small,  and 
set  upon  broad  high  shoulders,  and  a  body  SaprO' 
portionately  large  to  his  lower  limbs,  wfaick«  how- 
ever, were  well-made.  His  stature  was  low ;  and 
his  hands,  says  a  friend  (Mr.  L.  HuntX  warn 
fkded,  having  prominent  veins^-which  be  would 
look  upon,  and  praneunoe  to  bekxig  to  one  vHm 
had  seen  fifty  years.  EDs  temper  was  of  the  gen- 
tlest descripticm,  and  he  folt  deepty  all  &von  eoo- 
ferred  upon  him:  in  fiict,  he  was  one  of  those 
marked  and  rare  characters  which  genius  i 
fit>m  their  birth  in  her  own  mould;  and 
early  consignment  to  the  tomb  has,  it  is 
probable,  deprived  the  world  of  works  ctleebted 
to  delight,  if  not  to  astomsh  mankind— of  pfodoc- 
tions  to  which  every  congenial  spirit  and  kind 
quality  of  the  human  heart  would  have  dsne 
homage,  and  confessed  the  power.  It  is  to  be  k- 
mented  that  such  promise  should  have  been  i» 
prematurely  blighted. 

Scattered  through  the  writings  of  Keats  wiS 
be  found  passages  which  come  home  to  eveiy 
bosom  alive  to  eaeh  nobler  and  kindlier  fiseUng-  of 
the  himian  heart  There  is  much  in  them  te  be 
corrected,  much  to  be  altered  for  the  better;  but 
there  are  sparkling  gems  of  the  first  lustre  erery- 
whene  to  be  foimd.  It  is  strange,  that  in  civiliaed 
societies  writings  should  be  judged  o^  not  by  their 
merits,  but  by  the  fiiction  to  which  their  anthor 
belongs,  though  their  productions  may  be  soldy 
confined  to  subjects  the  most  remote  &om  eontro 
versy.  In  England,  a  party-man  must  yield  op 
every  thing  te  the  opinions  and  dogmatism  of  his 
caste.  He  must  reject  truths,  pervert  reason,  mis- 
represent aU  things  coming  firom  an  opponent  of 
another  creed  in  re%ion  or  politics.  Sueh  a  state 
of  virulent  and  lamentable  narrow-mindednesi,  b 
the  most  certain  that  can  exist  for  Uighting  the 
tender  bkMsoms  of  g)eniu8,  and  blasting  the  inno- 
cent and  virtuous  hopes  of  the  young  aspirant  af. 
ter  honest  ftme.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  yoang 
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and  ardent  mind  avow  principles  hostile  to  thoee 
who  set  up  for  its  enemiee-— if  he  be  but  the  friend 
of  a  friend  qwnlj  opposed  to  them,  it  is  enough; 
and  the  worst  is,  that  the  hostility  displayed  is 
neither  limited  by  truth  and  candor,  sound  princi. 
pies  of  criticism,  humanity,  or  honorable  feeling : 
it  fights  with  all  weapons,  in  the  dark  or  in  the 
fight,  by  craft,  or  in  any  mode  to  obtain  its  bitter 


objects.    The  critics  who  hastened  the  end  of  garden.   It  is  and  will  ever  be  regretted  by  the 


Keata,  had  his  works  been  set  before  them  as  being 
those  of  an  unknown  writer,  would  have  acknow- 
Mged  their  talent,  and  applauded  where  it  was 
due,  for  their  attacks  upon  him  were  not  made 
from  lack  of  judgment,  but  from  wilAd  hostility. 
One  knows  not  bow  to  characterise  such  demonia- 


cal insincerity.  Keats  belonged  to  a  school  of 
politics  which  they  from  their  ambush  anathenuu 
tized :— hence,  and  hence  akme,  their  malice  to- 
war<)shim. 

Keats  was,  as  a  poet,  like  a  rich  fruit-tree  which 
the  gardener  has  not  pruned  of  its  luxuriance : 
time,  had  it  been  aUotted  him  by  Heaven,  would 
have  seen  it  as  trim  and  rich  as  any  brother  of  the 


readers  of  his  works,  that  he  lingered  no  longer 
among  living  men,  to  bring  to  perfection  what  he 
meditated,  to  contribute  to  British  literature  a 
greater  name,  and  to  delight  the  lovers  of  true 
poetry  with  the  rich  mebdy  of  his  musically  em. 
bodiol  thougfals^ 
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SnTifittiion; 

A  POETIC  ROMANCE. 

mSGBIBBD  TO  THB  BIBMORT  OF  THOMAS  GHATTERTOlf. 


The  ■tmebed  awtn  of  an  AntiqiM  Bong. 


PREFACE. 


Kirowmo  widiiii  nywlf  die  maimer  in  wbich  diit 
Foem  hae  been  produced,  it  u  not  wilhont  a  feeUng 
of  regret  that  I  make  it  public. 

What  manner  I  mean,  will  be  quite  clear  to  the 
reader,  who  mnet  eoon  perceive  great  inexperience, 
immatority,  and  every  error  denoting  a  feveriah  at- 
tempt, rather  than  a  deed  accompliebed.  The  two 
firrt  booke,  and  indeed  the  two  last,  I  feel  eensible 
aie  not  of  each  completion  o  to  warrant  their  paaing 
the  preee ;  nor  ehoak)  they,  if  I  thoaght  a  3rear'e  oaa- 
tigatioo  would  do  them  any  good ^— it  will  not:  the 
fiNmdatiooBarelooeandy.  Itis  juetthatthiiyoangater 
aboold  die  away :  a  nd  thought  for  me,  if  I  had  not 
aome  hope  that  while  it  is  dwindling  I  may  be  plot- 
ting, and  fitting  myself  for  versee  fit  to  live.  » 

This  may  be  speaking  too  presumptuously,  and 
ftmy  deserve  a  punishment :  but  no  feeling  man  will 
'«  forwaid  to  inflict  it :  he  will  leave  me  alone,  with 
"Ae  conviction  that  there  is  not  a  fiercer  hell  than  the 
fiulure  in  a  great  object  This  is  not  written  with 
the  least  atom  of  purpose  to  forestall  criticisms  of 
oonne,  but  from  the  desire  I  have  to  conciliate  men 
who  are  competent  to  look,  and  who  do  look  with  a 
jealous  eye,  to  the  honor  of  English  literature. 

The  imagination  of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and  the  ma- 
tore  imagination  of  a  man  is  healthy ;  but  there  is  a 
space  of  Ufo  between,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  a  fer- 
ment, the  character  undecided,  the  way  of  life  un- 
eeitain,  tfie  ambition  thick-sighted:  thence  proceed 
mawkishness,  and  all  the  thousand  bitten  which 
those  men  I  speak  of,  must  necessarily  taste  in  going 
over  die  foUowing  pages. 

I  hope  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  day  touched  the 
beautiful  mydiology  of  Greece,  and  dulled  its  bright- 
ness: for  I  wish  to  try  once  more,  before  I  bid  it 
ftrawelL 


TnoNifoirrH,  AprU  10, 1818. 


ENDTMION. 


BOOKL 

A  THtRG  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  t 

Its  loveUnesB  increases ;  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breaOkinf 

Therefore,  on  eveiy  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 

A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth. 

Spite  of  despondence,  of  th'  inhuman  deatdi 

Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days. 

Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'erdarken'd  wm 

Made  for  our  searching :  yes,  in  spite  of  au. 

Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 

From  our  dark  spirits.    Such  the  sun,  the  moon. 

Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 

For  simple  sheep;  and  such  are  daflbdils 

With  the  green  world  they  live  in ;  and  clear  rillt 

That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 

'Gainst  the  hot  season ;  the  mid-forest  brake. 

Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fiiir  musk-roae  blooms; 

And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 

We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead ; 

All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  beard  or  read : 

An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink. 

Pouring  unto  us  finom  the  heaven's  brink. 

Nor  do  we  merely  foel  these  sasenoes 
For  one  short  hour;  no^  even  o  the  treei 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  beoome  soon 
Dear  o  the  temple's  seli^  so  does  the  noan. 
The  passkm  poesy,  gk>riei  infinite^ 
Haunt  us  till  they  beoome  a  cheering  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  ns  so  &rt. 
That,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gkxNB  o'eroast^ 
They  always  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die. 
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Therefore,  'tii  with  full  happineM  that  I 
Will  trace  the  itory  of  £ndyiiiioa 
The  very  music  of  the  name  hai  gooe 
Into  my  being,  and  each  pleasant  scene 
Is  growing  fresh  before  me  as  the  green 
Of  our  own  valleys :  so  I  will  begin 
Now  while  I  cannot  hear  the  city's  din ; 
Now  while  the  early  budden  are  just  new. 
And  run  in  mazes  of  the  youngest  hue 
About  old  forests ;  while  the  willow  trails 
Its  delicate  amber;  and  the  daiiy  pails 
Bring  home  increase  of  milk.    And,  as  the  year 
Grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks,  I  '11  smoothly  steer 
My  little  boat,  for  many  quiet  hours, 
With  streams  that  deepen  freshly  into  boweia. 
Many  and  many  a  verse  I  hope  to  write. 
Before  the  daisies,  vermeil  rimm'd  and  white. 
Hide  in  deep  herbage ;  and  ere  yet  the  beea 
Hum  about  globes  of  ck>ver  and  sweet  peas, 
I  must  be  near  the  middle  of  my  story. 
O  may  no  wintry  season,  bare  and  hoary, 
See  it  half  finished :  but  let  Autumn  bold. 
With  univeml  tinge  of  sober  gold. 
Be  all  about  me  when  I  make  an  end. 
And  now  at  once,  adventuresome,  I  send 
My  herald  thought  into  a  wilderness: 
There  let  its  trumpet  blow,  and  quickly  dnm 
My  uncertain  path  with  green,  that  I  may  speed 
Eoily  onward,  thorough  flowen  and  weed. 

Upon  the  sides  of  Latinos  was  outspread 
A  mighty  forest ;  for  the  moist  earth  fed 
So  plenteously  all  weed-hidden  roots 
Into  o'erhanging  boughs,  and  precious  fruits. 
And  it  had  gloomy  shades,  sequester'd  deep^ 
Where  no  man  wem ;  and  if  from  shepheM's  keep 
A  lamb  stiay'd  for  adown  those  inmost  glens. 
Never  again  saw  he  the  happy  pens 
Whither  his  brethren,  bleating  with  content. 
Over  the  hills  at  every  nightfkll  went 
Among  the  shepherds  't  was  believed  ever, 
That'not  one  fleecy  Iamb  which  thus  did  sever 
From  the  white  flock,  but  pess'd  unworried 
By  any  wolf,  or  pard  with  piying  head, 
Until  it  came  to  seme  unfooted  phiiiM 
Where  fed  the  herds  of  Pan :  ay,  great  his  gains 
Who  thus  one  lamb  did  lose.  Paths  there  were  many. 
Winding  through  palmy  fern,  and  rushes  frany, 
And  ivy  banks ;  dl  leading  pleasantly 
To  a  wide  lawn,  whence  one  could  only  see 
Stems  thronging  all  around  between  the  swell 
Of  turf  and  slanting  branches :  who  could  tell 
The  freshness  of  the  space  of  heaven  above, 
Edged  round  with  dark  tree-tops  f  through  which  a 

dove 
Would  often  beat  its  wings,  and  often  too 
A  little  ckNid  would  move  across  the  blue. 


Full  in  the  middle  of  this  ploMantnesi 
There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  tress 
Of  flowers  bodded  newly;  and  die  dew 
Had  taken  fiuiy  &ntasies  to  strew 
Daisies  upon  the  sacred  sward  last  eve. 
And  so  the  dawned  light  in  pomp  receive. 
For  'twas  the  mom :  ApoUo's  upward  fii« 
Made  every  eastern  ckxid  a  silvery  pyre 


Of  fari^itness  so  unsullied,  that  dierem 

A  melancholy  spirit  well  might  win 

Oblivion,  and  melt  out  his  essence  fine 

Into  the  winds :  rain-scented  eghntiDe 

Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  well-i 

The  lark  was  lost  in  him ;  cold  springs  had  run 

To  warm  their  chilliest  bubbles  in  tlM  grass; 

Man's  voice  was  on  the  mountains;  and  the  mass 

Of  nature's  lives  and  wonders  pulsed  tenlbkl. 

To  feel  thii  sunrise  and  its  glories  old. 

Now  while  the  silent  workings  of  the  dawn 
Were  busiest,  into  that  selfeame  lawn 
All  suddenly,  with  joyful  cries,  there  sped 
A  troop  of  little  children  garlanded ; 
Who,  gathering  round  the  altar,  seem*d  to  pfy 
Earnestly  round  as  wishing  to  espy 
Some  folk  of  holiday :  nor  had  they  waited 
For  many  momenti,  ere  their  ears  were  aatad 
With  a  fiiint  breath  of  music,  which  ev'n  then 
Fill*d  oat  its  voice,  and  died  away  again. 
Within  a  little  space  again  it  gave 
Us  aiiy  swellings,  with  a  gentle  wave. 
To  lij^t>hung  leavea,  in  smoothest  edioea  btvakiBg 
llirougfa  copse-clad  valleys*— ere  dieir  dealh,  o'ei 

taking 
Tlie  sorgy  murmurs  of  die  lonely  sea. 

And  now,  o  deep  into  the  wood  o  we 
Might  mark  a  lynx's  eye,  there  gUmmer'd  figlit 
Fair  ftces  and  a  rush  of  garments  while. 
Plainer  and  plainer  showing,  till  at  last 
Into  the  widest  alley  diey  all  past. 
Making  directly  lor  the  woodland  altar. 
O  kindly  muse !  let  not  my  weak  tongue 
In  telling  of  this  goodly  company. 
Of  dieir  old  piety,  and  of  their  glee : 
But  let  a  portion  of  ethereal  dew 
Fall  on  my  head,  and  presendy  onmew 
My  soul ;  that  I  may  dare,  in  wayfarini^ 
To  stanmier  where  old  Chaucer  used  to  a 


Leading  the  way,  young  damsels  danced  aloi^ 
Bearing  the  burden  of  a  dhepberd's  song ; 
Each  Iwving  a  white  wicker  over-brimm'd 
With  April's  tender  younglings :  next,  well  tiinm'd 
A  crowd  of  shepherds  with  as  sunburnt  looks 
As  may  be  read  of  in  Arcadian  books ; 
Such  as  sat  listening  round  ApoUo*s  pipe. 
When  the  great  deity,  for  earth  too  ripe. 
Let  his  divinity  o'erflowing  die 
In  music,  through  the  vales  of  Thessaly : 
Some  idly  tiail'd  their  sheep-hooks  on  the  gioimd. 
And  some  kept  up  a  shrilly  mellow  sound 
With  ebon-tipped  flutes :  close  after  these. 
Now  coming  from  beneath  the  forest  trees, 
A  venerable  priest  full  soberly. 
Begirt  with  ministering  looks :  alway  his  eye 
Stediaat  upon  the  matted  turf  he  kept. 
And  after  him  his  sacred  vestments  swepC 
From  his  right  hand  there  swung  a  vase,  milk-wliite 
Of  mingled  wine,  out-sparkling  generous  light; 
And  in  his  left  he  held  a  basket  full 
Of  all  sweet  herbs  that  searching  eye  could  cull . 
Wild  thjrroe,  and  valley-lilies  whiter  still 
Than  Leda's  love,  and  cresses  from  the  riU. 
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Hn  aged  head,  ciown'd  with  beechen  wreath, 

Seem'd  like  a  poll  of  ivy  in  the  teeth 

Of  winter  hoar.   Then  came  another  crowd 

Of  shepherds,  lifting  in  due  time  aloud 

Their  Atae  of  the  ditty.    After  them  appeared, 

Up-follow'd  by  a  multitude  that  rear*d 

Thmr  voices  to  the  clouds,  a  fair  wrought  car 

Eaiily  rolling  so  as  scarce  to  mar 

Tlie  freedom  of  three  steeds  of  dapple  brown : 

Who  stood  therein  did  seem  of  great  renown 

Among  the  throng.    Wb  youth  was  fully  blown, 

Showing  like  Ganymede  to  manhood  grown ; 

And,  ibr  those  simple  times,  his  garments  were 

A  chieftain  king's  .*  beneath  his  breast,  half  bare, 

Was  hung  a  silver  bugle,  and  between 

His  nervy  knees  there  lay  a  boar-spear  keen. 

A  smile  was  on  his  countenance ;  he  seem*d, 

To  common  lookers-on,  like  one  who  dream'd 

Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian : 

But  there  were  some  who  feehngly  could  scan 

A  lurking  trouble  in  his  nether  lip. 

And  see  that  oftentimes  the  reins  would  slip 

Through  his  forgotten  hands:  then  would  they  sigh. 

And  think  of  yellow  leaves,  of  owlets'  cry, 

Of  logs  piled  solemnly. — Ah,  well-a-day, 

Why  should  our  young  Elndymion  pine  away ! 

Soon  the  assembly,  in  a  cirele  ranged, 
Stood  silent  round  the  ihrine:  each  look  was  changed 
To  sudden  veneration ;  women  meek 
Beckon'd  their  sods  to  silence ;  while  each  cheek 
Of  virgin  bloom  paled  gently  ibr  slight  fear. 
Endjrmion  too,  without  a  forest  peer. 
Stood,  wan,  and  pale,  and  with  an  awed  fiice. 
Among  his  brothers  of  the  mountain  chase. 
In  midst  of  all,  the  venerable  priest 
Eyed  them  with  joy  fiom  greatest  to  the  least, 
AjmI,  after  lifting  up  his  aged  hands. 
Thus  spake  he :  **  Men  of  Latmos!  shepherd  bands ! 
Whose  care  it  is  to  guard  a  thousand  flocks: 
Whether  descended  ftom  beneath  the  rocka 
That  overtop  your  mountains ;  whether  come 
From  valleys  where  the  pipe  is  never  dumb ; 
Or  from  your  swelling  downs,  where  sweet  air  stirs 
Blue  harebells  lightly,  and  where  prickly  ffarxa 
Bods  lavish  gold ;  or  ye,  whose  precious  charge 
Nibble  their  fill  at  ocean's  very  marge, 
Whose  mellow  reeds  are  touch'd  widi  somids  forlorn 
By  the  dim  echoes  of  old  Triton's  horn  t 
Mothers  and  wives !  who  day  by  day  prepare 
The  scrip,  with  needments,  for  the  mountain  air ; 
And  all  ye  gentle  girls  who  foster  up 
Uddeiiess  lambs,  and  in  a  little  cup 
Will  put  choice  honey  for  a  &vor'd  youth : 
Yea,  every  one  attend !  for  in  good  truth 
Our  vows  are  wanting  to  our  great  god  Pan. 
Are  not  our  lowing  heifen  sleeker  than 
Night-awollen  mushrooms  t   Are  not  our  wide  plains 
Speckled  with  countless  fleeces  f  Have  not  rains 
Green'd  over  April's  lap  ?  No  howling  sad 
Sickens  our  fearful  ewes ;  and  we  have  had 
Great  bounty  from  Endymkm  our  lord. 
The  earth  is  glad :  the  many  lark  has  poor'd 
Ifia  early  song  against  jron  breezy  sky. 
That  spreads  so  clear  o'er  our  soleomity." 

Thus  ending,  on  the  shrine  he  heap'd  a  spire 
Of  teeming  sweets,  enkindling  sacred  fire ; 


Anon  he  stain'd  the  thick  and  spongy  sod 
With  wine,  in  honor  of  the  shepherd-god. 
Now  while  the  earth  was  drinking  it,  and  while 
Bay  leaves  were  crackling  in  the  fragrant  pile. 
And  gummy  frankincense  was  sparkling  bright 
'Neath  smothering  parsley,  and  a  hazy  light 
Spread  grayly  eastward,  thus  a  chorus  sang : 


X  O  thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peacefhlness ; 
Who  lovest  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 
Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth. 
Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fiur  Syrinx— do  thou  now, 
By  thy  love's  milky  brow ! 
By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran. 
Hear  us,  great  Pim ! 


'*0  thou,  for  whose  soul-eoothmg  quiet,  turtles 
Pbssion  their  voices  cooingly  'mong  myrtles, 
What  time  thou  wandereet  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  enmossed  realms :  O  thou,  to  whom 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripen'd  flotage ;  yellow-girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs ;  our  village  leas 
Their  &irest  bkMsom'd  beans  and  poppied  com ; 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unborn. 
To  sing  for  thee ;  low  creeping  strawberries 
Their  summer  coolness;  pent  up  butterflies 
Theur  freckled  wings;  yea,  the  fresh  budding  jrear 
AU  its  completions— be  quickly  near. 
By  every  wind  that  iknIs  the  mountain  pine, 
O  forester  divine ! 


**  Thou,  to  whom  eywy  fhun  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half^leeping  fit ; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  fht 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle's  maw ; 
Or  by  myteiiouB  enticement  draw 
Bewilder'd  riiepherds  to  their  path  again ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main. 
And  gather  up  all  fhncifullesl  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  cells, 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping ; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping. 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silvery  oaltapples,  and  fircones  brown — 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring. 
Hear  ns,  O  satyr  king ! 

**  O  Hearkener  to  the  kmd-clapping  shears. 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating :  Winder  of  the  horn. 
When  snouted  wild-boars  routing  tender  com 
Anger  our  huntsman :  Breather  round  our  brnm. 
To  keep  off*  mildews,  and  all  weather  hamis : 
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Strange  miiuitreiit  of  undeicribed  sounds. 
That  come  a-«wooiiing  over  hollow  grounds, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moon : 
Dread  opene*  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge    soo, 
Great  son  of  Dryope, 

The  many  ihat  are  come  to  pay  their  vows 
With  leavfcs  about  their  brows ! 

**  Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings ;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  boum  of  Heaven, 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain :  be  still  the  leaven. 
That  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth. 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal — a  new  birdi: 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea ; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between ; 
An  unknown — but  no  more :  we  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads,  lowly  bending, 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heayen-rending, 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Faan, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean !  *' 

Even  while  they  brought  the  burden  to  a  close, 
A  shout  finom  the  whole  multitude  arose. 
That  linger'd  in  the  air  like  dying  rolls 
Of  abrupt  thunder,  when  Ionian  shoals 
Of  dolphins  bob  their  noses  through  the  brine. 
Meantime,  on  shady  levels,  UMwy  fine. 
Young  companies  nimbly  began  dancing 
To  the  swift  treble  pipe,  and  humming  string 
Aye.  those  fiur  living  forms  swam  heavenly 
To  tunes  forgotten— out  of  memory : 
Fair  creatures!  whose  young  childrens'  children  bred 
TherroopylsB  its  heroes — not  yet  dead. 
But  in  old  marbles  ever  beautifuL 
High  genitors,  unconscious  did  they  cull 
Time's  sweet  firM>fruits — they  danced  to  weariness, 
And  then  in  quiet  circles  did  they  press 
The  hillock  tuit,  and  caught  the  latter  end 
Of  some  strange  history,  potent  to  send 
A  young  mind  from  its  bodily  tenement 
Or  they  might  watch  the  quoit-pitchers,  intent 
On  either  ibide ;  pit3ring  the  sad  death 
Of  H3racinthus,  when  the  cruel  breath 
Of  Zephyr  slew  him, — ^Zephyr  penitent. 
Who  now,  ere  PhoBbus  mounts  the  firmament, 
Fondles  the  flower  amid  the  sobbing  rain. 
The  archers  too,  upon  a  wider  plain, 
Beside  the  feathery  whizzing  of  the  shaft, 
And  the  dull  twanging  bowstring,  and  the  raft 
Branch  down  sweeping  from  a  tall  ash  top, 
CalPd  up  a  thousand  thoughts  to  envelop 
Those  who  would  watch.  Perhaps,  the  tremUing  knee 
And  frantic  gape  of  lonely  Niobe, 
Poor,  lonely  Niobe !  when  her  lovely  young 
Were  dead  and  gone,  and  her  caressing  tongae 
Lay  a  lost  thing  upon  her  paly  lip. 
And  very,  very  deadliness  did  nip 
Her  motherly  cheeks.    Aroused  fiom  this  sad  mood 
By  one,  who  at  a  distance  loud  halloo*d. 
Uplifting  his  strong  bow  into  the  air. 
Many  might  after  brighter  visfons  stare : 
After  the  Argonauts,  in  blind  amaze 
TcMsing  about  on  Neptune's  reetlesa  ynjn, 


Until,  fiom  the  horizon's  vanlled  side, 

There  shot  a  golden  spleiKlor  for  and  wide, 

Spangling  those  million  poutings  of  the  brine 

With  quivering  ore :  't  was  even  an  awful  i ' ' 

From  the  exaltation  of  Apollo's  bow; 

A  heavenly  beacon  in  their  dreary  woe. 

Who  thus  were  ripe  for  high  contemplating. 

Might  turn  their  steps  towards  the  sober  ring 

Where  sat  Endymion  and  the  aged  priest 

*Mong  shepherds  gone  in  eld,  whose  looks  i 

The  silvery  setting  of  their  mortal  star. 

There  they  discoursed  upon  the  firagile  bar 

That  keeps  us  from  our  homes  ethereal ; 

And  what  our  duties  there :  to  nightly  eall 

Vesper,  the  beauty-crest  of  summer  weather ; 

To  summon  all  the  downiest  clouds  together 

For  the  sun's  purple  couch ;  to  emulate 

In  ministering  the  potent  rule  of  fote 

With  speed  of  fire-tail'd  exhalations ; 

To  tint  her  pallid  cheek  with  bloom,  who  oooa 

Sweet  poesy  by  moonlight :  besides  these, 

A  world  of  other  unguess'd  oflices. 

Anon  they  wander'd,  by  divine  convene. 

Into  Eljrsium ;  vying  to  rehearse 

Elach  one  his  own  anticipated  bliss. 

One  felt  heart-certain  that  he  could  not  miss 

His  quick-gone  love,  among  fiur  bkMsom'd  I 

Where  every  zephyr«igh  pools,  and  endows 

Her  lips  with  music  for  the  welcoming. 

Another  wish'd,  'mid  that  eternal  spring. 

To  meet  his  rosy  child,  with  foathery  sails. 

Sweeping,  eye-earnestly,  through  almond  valee  s 

Who,  suddenly,  should  stoop  through  the  smooth  ^ 

And  with  the  balmiest  leaves  his  temples  I 

And,  ever  after,  through  those  regions  be 

His  messenger,  his  liule  Mereury. 

Some  were  athirst  in  soul  to  see  again 

Their  fellow-huntsmen  o'er  the  wide  i 

In  times  long  past ;  to  sit  with  them,  and  talk 

Of  all  the  chances  in  their  earthly  walk ; 

Comparing,  jo3pfully,  their  plenteoos  storsa 

Of  happiness,  to  when  upon  the  moon, 

Benighted,  close  they  huddled  from  the  ooid. 

And  shared  their  fomish'd  scrips.    Thus  all  ooMoU 

Their  food  iaaginationB,— saving  him 

Whose  eyelids  curtain'd  up  their  jewels  dim, 

Endymion :  yet  hourly  had  he  striven 

To  hide  the  cankering  venom,  that  had  riven 

His  fiiinting  recollections.    Now  indeed 

Hii  senses  had  swoon'd  off:  he  did  not  heed 

The  sudden  silence,  or  the  whispen  low. 

Or  the  old  eyes  dissolving  at  his^  woe. 

Or  anxious  calls,  or  close  of  trembling  pafane. 

Or  maiden's  sigh,  that  grief  itself  embalms : 

But  in  the  selAsame  fixed  trance  he  kept. 

Like  one  who  on  the  earth  had  never  ste|it 

Aye,  even  as  dead-still  as  a  marble  nan, 

Froien  in  that  old  tale  Arabian. 

Who  whispen  him  so  pantingly  and  ckse  f 
Peona,  his  sweet  sister:  of  all  those, 
His  friends,  the  dearest   Hushing  signs  A»  made. 
And  breathed  a  sister's  sorrow  to  penuade 
A  yielding  up,  a  cradling  on  her  care. 
Her  ebquenoe  did  breathe  away  the  cune : 
She  led  him,  like  some  midnight  spirit  hum 
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Of  happjr  diangw  in  emphatic  drMoni, 
Along  a  path  between  two  little  ttreama,— 
Goaiding  his  forehead,  with  her  rocmd  elbow, 
From  low-grown  branches,  and  hit  foetateps  ilow 
Fiom  atumbling  over  ■tompt  and  hiUocbi  tmall  | 
Until  they  came  to  where  these  streamlets  fidl, 
With  mingled  bubblings  and  a  gentle  rash, 
Into  a  liver,  dear,  brimf\il,  and  flash 
With  crystal  mocking  of  the  trees  and  sky. 
A  little  shallop  floating  there  hard  by, 
Pointed  ita  beak  over  die  fringed  bank; 
And  soon  it  lightly  dipt,  and  rose,  and  sank, 
And  dipt  again,  with  die  young  couple's  weight, — 
Peooa  guiding,  throagh  the  water  smdght. 
Towards  a  bowery  iskind  opposite ; 
Which  gaining  presently,  she  steered  light 
Into  a  ihady,  fresh,  and  ripply  cove, 
Where  nested  was  an  arbor,  overwore 
By  many  a  sommer's  silent  fingering ; 
TV)  whose  cool  bosom  she  was  used  to  bring 
Her  playmates,  with  their  needle  broidery. 
And  minstrel  memories  of  times  gone  by. 


So  she  was  gently  glad  to  see  him  laid 
Under  her  &vorite  bower's  quiet  shade. 
On  her  own  couch,  new  made  of  flower  leaves. 
Dried  carefully  on  the  cooler  side  of  sheaves 
When  last  the  sun  his  autumn  tre«es  shook. 
And  the  tann'd  harvesten  rich  armfuls  took. 
Soon  was  he  quieted  to  slumbrous  rest : 
Bat,  ere  it  crept  upon  him,  he  had  presc 
Ptona's  busy  hand  against  his  lips. 
And  still,  a-sleeping,  held  her  finger-tips 
In  tender  pressure.    And  as  a  willow  keeps 
A  patient  watch  over  the  stream  that  creeps 
Windingly  by  it,  so  the  quiet  maid 
Held  her  in  peace :  so  that  a  whispering  blade 
Of  grass,  a  wailful  gnat,  a  bee  bulling 
Down  in  the  blue-bells,  or  a  wren  light  ruslSng 
Among  sere  leaves  and  twigs,  might  all  be  heard. 


O  magic  sleep !  O  comfortable  bird. 
That  broodest  o*er  the  troubled  sea  of  the  imnd 
Till  it  is  hush'd  and  smooth !  0  unconfined 
Restraint !  iroprison*d  liberty !  great  key 
To  golden  palaces,  strange  minstrelsy, 
Foontains  grotesque,  new  trees,  bespangled  caves, 
Echoing  grottoes,  full  of  tumbling  waves 
And  moonlight ;  aye,  to  all  the  mazy  world 
Of  silvery  enchantment ! — who,  upfhrl'd 
Beneath  thy  drowsy  wing  a  triple  hour. 
But  renovates  and  lives  ? — ^Thus,  in  the  bower, 
£ndymi(»i  was  calm'd  to  life  again. 
Opening  his  eyelids  with  a  healthier  brain, 
He  said :  "*  I  feel  this  thine  endearing  love 
All  through  my  bosom :  thou  art  as  a  dove 
Trembling  its  closed  eyes  and  sleeked  wings 
About  me ;  and  the  pearliest  dew  not  brings 
Such  rooming  incense  from  the  fields  of  May, 
As  do  those  brighter  drops  that  twinkling  stray 
From  those  kind  eyes, — the  very  home  and  haunt 
Of  sisterly  afllection.    Can  I  want 
Aoght  else,  aught  nearer  heaven,  than  such  tears  f 
Tet  dry  them  up,  in  bidding  hence  all  fears 
*I1imt,  any  longer,  I  will  peas  my  days 
Alone  and  sad.    No,  I  will  once  more  raise 
3S 


My  voice  upon  Ike  momtyfrheights;  enee  m&n 
Make  nsf  ham  pariey  from  their  ibreheads  heart 
Again  my  trooping  hounds  their  tongues  shaU  Ml 
Around  die  bseatbed  boar;  again  Til  poH 
The  fiur-giown  yew-tree,  ibr  a  chosen  bow : 
And,  when  the  pleasant  sun  is  getting  low. 
Again  I'll  linger  in  a  sk>ping  mead 
To  hear  the  speckled  thrudies,  and  see  feed 
Our  idle  sheepk    So  be  thou  cheered,  sweet  I 
And,  if  thy  Inte  is  here,  softly  entreat 
My  soul  to  keep  in  its  resolved  course.** 

Hereat  Peona,  in  their  silver  source. 
Shut  her  pure  sorrow-drops  with  glad  exclaim, 
And  took  a  lute,  from  which  there  pulsing  cani9 
A  lively  prelude,  fashioning  the  way 
In  which  her  voice  should  wander.    Twai  u  Isy 
More  subtle  cadenced,  more  forest  wild 
Than  Dryope's  lone  lulling  of  her  child ; 
And  nothing  since  has  floated  in  the  air 
So  mournful  strange.    Surely  some  influence  wm 
Went,  spiritual,  through  the  damsel's  hand ; 
For  still,  with  Delphic  emphasis,  she  spann'd 
The  quick  invisible  strings,  even  though  she  saw 
Endjrmion's  spirit  melt  away  and  thaw 
Before  the  deep  intoxication. 
But  soon  she  came,  with  sudden  burst,  apon 
Her  self-possession — swung  the  lute  aside. 
And  earnestly  said  :  "  Brother,  'tis  vain  lo  hide 
That  thou  dost  know  of  things  mysterious. 
Immortal,  starry ;  such  alone  could  thus 
Weigh  down  thy  nature.    Hast  thou  sinn'd  in  anglit 
Ofiensive  to  the  heavenly  powers?  Caught 
A  Pbphian  dove  upon  a  message  sent  f 
Thy  deathfiil  bow  against  some  deer-herd  ben1» 
Sacred  to  Dian  ?  Haply,  thou  hast  seen 
Her  naked  limbs  among  the  alders  green; 
And  that,  aks !  is  death.    No,  I  can  trace 
Something  more  high  perplexing  in  thy  feoe ! " 

Endymion  look'd  at  her,  and  proM'd  her  hand. 
And  said,  *'  Art  tfaoti  so  pale,  who  wast  so  bland 
And  moRy  in  our  meadovra  7  How  is  this  f 
Tell  me  thine  ailment :  tell  me  all  amiss !~ 
Ah!  thou  hast  been  nnhappy  at  the  change 
Wrought  suddenly  in  me.  What  indeed  men 
Or  more  complete  to  overwhelm  surmise  f 
Ambition  is  no  sluggard :  'tis  no  piixe. 
That  toiling  years  would  put  wi^in  my  fsatrp. 
That  I  have  sigh'd  for :  with  so  deadly  gasp 
No  man  e'er  panted  for  a  mortal  love. 
So  all  have  set  my  heavier  grief  above 
These  things  which  happen.  Righdyhavetfaaydoati 
I,  who  sitll  saw  the  horiaontal  son 
Heave  his  broad  shouldei  o'er  the  edge  of  the  mM, 
Out-fiicing  Lucifer,  and  then  had  hurl'd 
My  spear  alofi,  as  signal  for  the  rhnso 
I,  who,  for  very  sport  of  heart,  would  race 
With  my  own  steed  from  Araby ;  pluck  down 
A  vultaw  from  his  towery  perching ;  frown 
A  lion  into  growling,  lolh  retire — 
To  kise,  at  once,  all  my  teil-breeding  fire. 
And  sink  thus  low !  but  I  will  eaae  my  breast 
Of  secret  grie^  here  in  diis  bowery  nest 

<*'niis  river  does  not  see  die  naked  sky. 
Tin  it  begins  to  progress  silverly 
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AKnnd  the  weilero  boid«r  of  ihe  wood. 

Whence,  fiom  a  certain  ipot,  ita  winding  flood 

Seem  mt  the  diatance  like  a  creeoent  moon: 

And  in  that  nook,  the  very  pride  of  June, 

Had  I  been  need  to  pan  my  weary  evea ; 

The  rather  for  the  tun  unwilling  leavee 

So  dear  a  picture  of  hit  eoTereign  power. 

And  I  could  witne«  hie  moat  king^  hour. 

When  he  doth  lighten  up  the  golden  reiiM^ 

And  pacea  leisurely  down  amber  ptauM 

Hia  nortiog  four.    Now  when  hit  chariot  laat 

lit  beamt  againtt  the  aodiac4ioa  caat, 

There  bloawm*d  tuddenly  a  magic  bed 

Of  lacred  ditamy>  and  poppiet  red : 

At  which  I  wonder'd  gready,  knowing  well 

lliat  but  one  night  hi^  wrought  thit  flowery  ipell; 

And.  sitting  down  clote  by,  began  to  mute 

What  it  m^t  mean.    Perhapt,  thought  I,  Bforpheua, 

In  patting  here,  hit  owlet  pinioni  thook ; 

Or,  it  may  be,  ere  matron  Night  uptook 

Her  ebon  um,  young  Mercury,  by  stealth, 

Had  dipt  hit  rod  in  it :  tuch  garland  wealth 

Came  not  by  common  growth!    Thut  on  I  thought. 

Until  my  head  wat  dizzy  and  dittraught 

Bloreover,  through  the  dancing  poppies  stole 

A  breeze,  most  soAly  lulling  to  my  soul; 

And  shaping  visions  all  about  my  sight 

Of  colon,  wings,  and  bursts  of  spai^ly  light ; 

The  which  became  more  strange,  vod  strange,  and 

dim. 
And  then  were  gulTd  in  a  tumultuous  swim:         ' 
And  then  I  fell  aaleep.    Ah,  can  I  tell 
The  enchantment  that  ailerwardt  befell  f 
Tet  it  wat  but  a  dream :  yet  tuch  a  dream 
That  never  tongue,  al^u^  it  overteem 
With  mellow  utterance,  like  a  cavern  tpring. 
Could  figure  out  and  to  conception  bring 
All  I  beheld  and  felt    Methought  I  lay 
Watchinc  the  zenith,  where  the  milky  way 
Among  me  ttan  in  virgin  tplendmr  pours ; 
And  travelling  my  eye,  until  the  doors 
Of  heaven  appeared  to  open  for  my  flight, 
I  became  k>th  and  fearful  to  alight 
From  such  high  soaring  by  a  downward  gfamoe  t 
So  kept  me  stedfest  in  that  aiiy  trance. 
Spreading  imaginary  pinions  wide. 
When,  presently,  the  stars  began  to  glide, 
And  feint  away,  before  my  eager  view : 
At  which  I  sigh'd  that  I  could  not  pursue, 
Axid  dropt  my  virion  to  the  horizon's  verge ; 
And  k) !  feom  opening  ckrads,  I  saw  emerge 
The  loveliest  moon,  tihat  ever  sQvar'd  o'er 
A  shell  for  Neptune's  goblet ;  she  did  soar 
So  passionalely  bright,  my  daoded  aoul 
Commingling  with  her  argent  apiieret  did  roQ 
Through  clear  and  cloudy,  even  when  the  went 
At  httt  into  a  dark  and  vapory  ten^^ 
Whereat,  methought,  the  lidlett-eyed  train 
Of  planets  all  were  in  the  blue  again. 
Td  coBunone  with  those  orbs,  onoe  mora  I  raised 
My  sight  right  upward:  but  it  wat  quite  daied 
By  a  bri^t  tomething,  tailing  down  apace. 
Making  me  quickly  veil  my  eyes  and  feoet 
Again  I  feok'd,  and,  O  ye  deities. 
Who  fiom  Olymput  watch  our  deatfaiiee! 
Whence  that  com|deted  form  of  all  oompleteneair 
Whence  came  th»t  high  perfectioQ  of  all  tweetnetaf 


Speak,  ttubbom  earth,  and  tell  me  where,  O  when 

Ebtt  thou  a  lymbol  of  her  golden  hair! 

Nor  oa^eheavet  drooping  in  the  wettem  ton , 

Not — thy  toA  hand,  feir  titter!  let  me  thim 

Such  foUying  before  thee— yet  she  had. 

Indeed,  locks  bright  enough  to  make  me  mad ; 

And  they  were  simply  gordian'd  up  and  braided. 

Leaving,  in  naked  comelinest,  unshaded. 

Her  peari  round  ears,  white  neck,  and  orbed  brow. 

The  which  were  blended  in,  I  know  not  how. 

With  such  a  paradiae  of  lips  and  eyes, 

Blush^ted  cheeks,  half  smiles,  and  feinteal  m^ 

That,  when  I  think  thereon,  my  spirit  dinga 

And  plays  about  its  fency,  till  the  stings 

Of  human  neighbortiood  envenom  aU. 

Unto  what  awful  power  shall  I  call  f 

To  what  high  fene  ^-Ah !  see  her  hovering  feet 

Mora  Uuely  vein'd,  more  wod,  more  whitdy  swum 

Than  those  of  sea-bom  Venus,  when  she  roee 

From  out  her  cradle  shelL    The  wind  oot-blowt 

Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion ; 

Tis  blue,  and  over-spangled  with  a  million 

Of  little  eyes,  as  though  thou  wert  to  shed. 

Over  the  darkest,  lushest  bluebell  bed« 

Handfuls  of  daises."— ^  Endymioo,' how  strange! 

Dream  within  dream!" — ^ She  took  an  aiiy  range. 

And  then,  towards  me,  like  a  very  maid. 

Came  blushing,  waning,  willing,  and  afraid. 

And  prea'd  me  by  the  hand :  Ah !  'twas  too  nndi 

Methought  I  feinted  at  the  charmed  touch. 

Yet  held  my  recollection^  even  o  one 

Who  dives  three  fethoms  where  the  waters  ran 

Gurgling  in  beds  of  coral :  for  anon, 

I  felt  uproounted  in  that  region 

Where  felling  stars  dart  their  artillery  forth. 

And  eagles  struggle  with  the  buflbting  north 

That  balances  the  heavy  meteor-etone  ^- 

Felt  too,  I  was  not  fearful,  nor  alone. 

But  lapp'd  and  luU'd  along  the  dangerous  sky. 

Soon,  o  it  seem'd,  we  left  our  journeying  high* 

And  straightway  into  frightful  eddies  swoop'd ; 

Such  o  aye  muster  where  gray  time  has  sooop'd 

Huge  dens  and  caverns  in  a  mountain's  side : 

There  hoUow  sounds  aroused  him,  and  I  s%h'd 

To  feint  onoe  more  by  looking  on  my  Uiss— 

I  was  dittracted ;  madly  did  I  kits 

The  wooing  arms  which  held  me,  and  did  giva 

My  eyes  at  once  to  death :  but  'twas  to  live. 

To  take  in  draughts  of  life  from  the  gold  fboiU 

Of  kind  and  paauonate  looks ;  to  count,  and  counl 

The  moments,  by  some  greedy  help  that  seem'd 

A  second  self;  that  each  might  be  redeem'd 

And  plunder'd  of  its  load  of  blessednett. 

Ah,  detperate  mortal !  I  ev'n  dared  to  preat 

Her  very  cheek  against  my  crowned  lip, 

And,  at  that  moment,  felt  my  body  dip 

Into  a  vrarmer  air :  a  moment  more, 

Our  feet  were  soft  in  flowers.    There  vrm  store 

Of  newest  joys  upon  that  alp.    Sometimes 

A  scent  of  violets,  and  blossoming  limes, 

Loiter'd  around  us ;  then  of  honey  cells. 

Made  delicate  from  all  white-flower  bells; 

Aod  once,  above  the  edges  of  our  nest. 

An  arch  fece  peep'dr—an  Oread  as  I  guess'd. 

"  Why  did  I  dream  that  sleep  o'erpower'd  W0 
In  oddtt  of  all  this  heaven?  Why  not  aee. 
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Far  ofl!  die  ihadowi  of  hit  pinioDi  dark. 

And  t/tan  them  fiom  me  f  Bat  no,  like  a  spark 

That  needs  must  die,  although  its  little  heain 

Reflects  upon  a  diamond,  my  sweet  dream 

Fen  into  nothing— into  stupid  sleep. 

And  so  it  was,  until  a  gende  creep, 

A  caxefVil  moving  caught  my  waldng  ears. 

And  up  I  started :  Ah !  my  sighs,  my  tears, 

My  clenched  hands;— for  lo!  the  poppies  hung 

Dew-dabbled  on  their  stalks,  the  ousel  sung 

A  heavy  ditty,  and  the  sullen  day 

Had  chulden  herald  Hesperus  away, 

With  leaden  looks :  the  solitary  breexe 

Blustered,  and  slept,  and  its  wild  self  did  tease 

m^th  wayward  melancholy ;  and  I  thought, 

Bflark  me,  Peona !  that  sometimes  it  brought 

Famt  fiu«-thee-wells,  and  sigh^hrilled  adieus  l~~ 

Away  I  wandefd — all  the  pJeasant  hues 

Of  heaven  and  earth  had  fiided :  deepest  riiades 

Were  deepest  dungeons ;  heaths  and  sunny  glades 

Were  ftiU  of  pesdlent  light ;  our  taintless  rills 

Seem'd  sooty,  and  o'er«pread  with  uptum*d  gills 

Of  dying  ikii ;  the  vermeU  rose  had  blown 

In  fiightftd  scarlet,  and  its  thorns  outrgxown 

Like  spiked  aloe.    If  an  innocent  bird 

Before  my  heedless  footsteps  stinr'd,  and  stirred 

In  little  journeys,  I  beheld  in  it 

A  disguised  demon,  missioned  to  knit 

My  soul  with  under  darkness ;  to  entice 

My  stumblings  down  some  monstrous  precipice  t 

Therefore  I  eager  followed,  and  did  curse 

The  disappointment    Time,  that  aged  nurse, 

Rock*d  me  to  patience.   Now,  thank  gende  heaven ! 

'HtBte  things,  with  all  their  comfortings,  are  given 

To  my  down«unken  hours,  and  with  thee, 

Sweet  sister,  help  lo  stem  the  ebbing  sea 

Of  weary  lifo." 


Thus  ended  he,  and  bodi 
Sat  silent :  for  the  maid  was  very  loth 
To  answer;  feeling  well  that  breathed  words 
Would  all  be  lost,  unheard,  and  vain  as  swords 
Against  die  enchased  crocodile,  or  leaps 
Of  grBaihoppen  against  the  sun.    She  weeps. 
And  wondeis ;  struggles  to  devise  some  blame ; 
To  put  on  such  a  kwk  as  would  say,  Shame 
On  tku  poor  weaknesM  !  but,  for  all  her  strifo. 
She  could  as  soon  have  crush'd  away  the  life 
From  a  sick  dove     At  length,  to  break  the  pause, 
She  said  with  trembling  chance :  **  Is  this  the  cause  I 
This  all  f  Yet  it  is  strange,  and  sad,  alas 
That  one  who  through  this  middle  earth  should  pass 
Most  like  a  sojourning  demi-god,  and  leave 
Wm  name  upon  the  harp^tring,  should  achieve 
No  higher  bard  than  simple  maidenhood, 
Singing  alone,  and  foarfully, — how  the  blood 
Left  1^  young  cheek ;  and  how  he  used  to  stray 
He  knew  not  where ;  and  how  he  would  say,  nay, 
If  any  said  'twas  love :  and  yet  'twas  love ; 
What  could  it  be  but  love  7  How  a  ripg^dove 
Let  foil  a  sprig  of  yew-tree  in  his  path ; 
And  how  he  died :  and  then,  that  Vifve  doth  scadie, 
The  gende  heart,  as  northern  blasti  do  roaes; 
And  dien  die  ballad  of  his  sad  lifo  closes 
With  sighs,  and  an  alas ! — ^Endymion ! 
Be  rather  in  the  trumpet's  moutfa,- 


Among  the  winds  at  large— diat  all  may  hearken ! 

Although,  before  die  crystal  heavens  darken, 

I  watch  and  dote  upon  die  silver  lakes 

Pictured  in  western  cloudiness,  that  takes 

The  semblance  of  gold  rocks  and  bright  gold  sands, 

Islands,  and  creeks,  and  amber-fretted  strands 

With  horses  {mmcing  o'er  them,  palaces 

And  tewen  of  amethyst, — would  I  so  tease 

My  pleasant  days,  because  I  could  not  mount 

Into  diose  regions  f  The  Morphean  fount 

Of  that  fine  element  that  visions,  dreams. 

And  fitful  whims  of  sleep  are  made  of,  streams 

Into  its  airy  channels  widi  so  subde. 

So  thin  a  breadiing,  that  die  spider's  shutde. 

Circled  a  million  times  within  the  space 

Of  a  swallow's  nest-door,  .could  delay  a  trace, 

A  tinting  of  iti  quality :  how  light 

Must  dreams  themselves  be;  seeing  theyVe  mora 

slight 
Than  the  mere  nothing  that  engenders  diem ! 
Then  wherefore  sully  the  intrusted  gem 
Of  high  and  noble  life  with  thoughts  so  sickf 
Why  pierce  high-fronted  honor  to  the  quick 
For  nodiing  but  a  dream  ?"  Hereat  the  youth 
Look'd  up:  a  conflicting  of  shame  and  ruth 
Was  in  Itis  plaited  brow :  yet,  his  eyelids 
Widen'd  a  htde,  as  when  Zephyr  bids 
A  litde  breeze  to  creep  between  the  fons 
Of  careless  butterflies :  amid  his  pains 
He  seem'd  to  taste  a  drop  of  manna-dew, 
FuU  palatable ;  and  a  color  grew 
Upon  his  cheek,  while  thus  he  lifoiul  spake. 

**  Pbena !  ever  have  I  long'd  to  slake 
My  thirst  for  the  world's  praises :  nothing  base. 
No  merely  slumberous  phantasm,  could  imlace 
The  stubborn  canvas  for  my  voyage  prepared — 
Though  now  'tis  tatter'd ;  leaving  my  bark  bared 
And  sullenly  drifting :  yet  my  higher  hope 
Is  of  too  wide,  too  rainbow-large  a  scope. 
To  fiet  at  myriads  of  earthly  v^recks. 
Wherein  lies  happiness  f   In  that  which  becks 
Our  ready  minds  to  followship  divine, 
A  fellowship  with  essence ;  till  we  shine. 
Full  alchemized,  and  free  of  space.    Behold 
The  clear  religion  of  heaven !  Fold 
A  rose-leaf  round  thy  finger's  tapemeiB, 
And  soodie  thy  Hps :  hist!  when  the  airy  strsks 
Of  music's  kisB  impregnates  the  ft«e  winds. 
And  widi  a  sympathetic  touch  unbinds 
Eolian  magic  from  their  lucid  wombs : 
Then  old  songs  waken  from  enclooded  tombs ; 
Old  ditties  sigh  above  their  fother's  grave ; 
Ghosts  of  melodious  prophecyings  rave 
Round  every  spot  where  trod  Apollo's  foot; 
Bronze  clarions  awake,  and  fointly  bruit, 
Where  long  ago  a  giant  batde  was ; 
And,  fiom  the  turf,  a  lullaby  doth  pass 
In  every  place  where  infont  Orpheus  slept 
Feel  we  these  things ! — diat  moment  have  wt  stepl 
Into  a  sort  of  oneness,  and  our  state 
Is  like  a  floating  spirit's.    But  diere  are 
Richer  entanglements,  enthndments  for 
More  sel£destro3ring,  leading,  by  degrees. 
To  the  chief  intensity :  the  crown  of  these 
U  made  of  fove  and  friendship,  and  aH  high 
Upon  die  foiehead  of  humanity. 
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AU  its  more  ponderooi  and  bulky  worth 

If  firiendihip,  whence  there  ever  kmiee  forth 

A  iteady  tpleDdor ;  but  at  the  tip-top» 

There  hangi  by  uDeeen  fiUn,  an  orbed  drop 

Of  light,  and  that  it  love :  its  influence 

Thrown  in  our  eyes,  genden  a  novel  aenae, 

At  which  we  itart  and  fret ;  till  m  the  end. 

Melting  into  iti  radiance,  we  blend. 

Mingle,  and  w  become  a  part  of  it^r- 

Nor  with  aught  else  can  our  souls  inteiknit 

So  wingedly  :  when  we  combine  therewith^ 

Life's  self  is  nourish'd  by  its  proper  pith. 

And  we  are  nurtured  like  a  pelican  brood. 

Aye,  so  delicious  is  the  unsating  food. 

That  men,*who  might  have  tower'd  in  the  Tan 

Of  all  the  congregated  world,  to  fim 

And  winnow  from  die  coming  step  of  time 

AU  chaff  of  custom,  wipe  away  lUl  slime 

LbA  by  men«lugs  and  human  serpentry. 

Have  been  content  to  let  occasion  die. 

Whilst  they  did  sleep  in  love's  elysium. 

And,  truly,  I  would  rather  be  struck  dumb^ 

Than  8pe«k  against  this  ardent  listleasnesa: 

For  I  have  ever  thought  that  it  might  bless 

The  world  with  benefits  unknowingly ; 

As  does  the  nightingale,  up-perched  high, 

And  cloister'd  among  cool  and  bunched  leavea-* 

She  sings  but  to  her  love,  nor  e'er  conceives 

How  tiptoe  Night  holds  back  her  dark-gray  hood. 

Just  so  may  love,  although  'tis  understood 

The  mere  commingling  of  passionate  breath. 

Produce  more  than  our  searching  witnesseth : 

What  I  know  not :  but  who,  of  men,  can  tell 

That  flowers  would  bloom,  or  that  green  fruin  would 

swell 
To  melting  pulp,  that  fish  would  have  bright  mail. 
The  earth  its  dower  of  river,  wood,  and  vale. 
The  meadows  runnels,  runnels  pebblestones, 
The  seed  its  harvest,  or  the  lute  its  tones. 
Tones  ravishment,  or  ravishment  its  sweet. 
If  human  souls  did  never  kiss  and  greet  f 

**  Now,  if  this  earthly  love  has  power  to  make 
Men's  being  mortal,  immortal ;  to  shake 
Ambition  fjrom  their  memories,  and  brim 
Their  measure  of  content ;  what  merest  whim. 
Seems  all  this  poor  endeavor  afler  fiime. 
To  one,  who  keeps  within  his  sted&st  aim 
A  k>ve  immortal,  an  imitiortal  too. 
Look  not  so  wilder'd ;  for  these  things  are  tma, 
And  never  can  be  bom  of  atomies 
That  busBi  about  our  slumbers,  like  brain^es. 
Leaving  us  fimcy-sicL    No,  no,  I  *m  sura. 
My  restless  spirit  never  could  endure 
To  brood  so  long  upon  one  luxury. 
Unless  it  did.  tbou^  fearfiilly,  espy 
A  hope  bejrond  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
My  sayings  will  the  less  obscured  seem 
When  I  have  told  thee  how  my  waking  sight 
Haa  made  me  scruple  whether  that  same  night 
Was  pess'd  in  dreaming.    Hearken,  sweet  Peoiia ! 
Beyond  the  matron-temple  of  Latona, 
Which  we  shoakl  see  but  for  these  darkening  boogba, 
lies  a  deep  hoUew,  from  whose  ragged  browa 
Bodies  and  tnea  do  lean  all  round  athvfw^ 
And  meei  m  QBaHy,  that  vidtf^  wia 


And  spreaded  tail,  a  vultofe  ooold  not  i^kla 
Pftst  them,  but  he  must  brush  on  eveiy  ado 
Some  moulder'd  steps  lead  into  this  omI  oalL 
Far  as  the  slabbed  margin  of  a  well, 
Whose  patient  level  peeps  its  crystal  eye 
Right  upward,  through  the  bushes,  to  the  sky. 
Oft  have  I  brought  thee  floweis,  on  their  sislka  m 
like  vestal  immrosea,  but  dark  velvet 
Edges  them  round,  and  they  have  golden  piti: 
Tvras  there  I  got  them,  from  the  gaps  and  sliis 
In  a  mossy  stone,  that  soroetiroes  was  my  seat. 
When  all  above  was  foint  with  midd^  heat 
And  there  in  strife  no  burning  thoughts  to  hmd, 
I'd  bubble  up  the  water  through  a  reed ; 
So  reaching  back  to  boyhood :  make  me  diipa 
Of  moulted  feathers,  touchwood,  alder  dupa. 
With  leaves  stuck  in  them ;  and  the  Nepcuoa  \m 
Of  their  petty  ocean.    Ofleoer,  heavily. 
When  lovelorn  bouis  had  lefl  me  less  a  child, 
I  sat  contemplating  the  figures  wild 
Of  0'er.head  clouds  melting  the  mirror  throQi^ 
Upon  a  day,  while  thus  I  watch'd,  by  flew 
A  cloudy  Cupid,  with  his  bow  and  quiver; 
So  plainly  character'd,  no  breexe  would  shtvar 
The  happy  chance:  so  happy,  I  was  frin 
To  foMow  it  upon  the  open  plain. 
And,  therefore,  was  just  going;  wheur  baboU! 
A  wonder,  fiur  o  any  I  have  told— 
The  same  bright  face  I  tasted  in  my  sleep. 
Smiling  in  the  clear  well.     My  heart  did  leap 
Through  the  cool  depth.— It  moved  as  if  to  ' 
I  started  up,  when  lo!  refreshfully. 
There  came  upon  ny  face,  in  plenteous  showian. 
Dew-drops,  and  dewy  buds,  and  leavea,  and  flo 
Wrapping  all  oliiiects  from  my  smother'd  sfht. 
Bathing  my  spirit  in  a  new  delight 
Aye.  such  a  breathless  honey-feel  of  Uias 
Alone  preserved  me  from  the  drear  abyss 
Of  death,  for  the  fair  form  had  gone  again. 
Pleasure  is  oft  a  visitant ;  but  pain 
Clings  cruelly  to  us.  like  the  gnawing  sloth. 
On  the  deer's  tender  haunches :  late,  and  loA, 
Tis  scared  away  by  slow-returning  pleasure. 
How  sickening,  how  dark  the  dreadful  leiaure 
Of  weary  days,  made  deeper  exquisite 
By  a  foreknowledge  of  unslumbrous  night! 
Like  sorrow  came  upon  me,  heavier  still. 
Than  when  I  wander'd  from  the  poppy-hill : 
And  a  whole  age  of  lingering  momenta  crept 
Sluggishly  by,  ere  more  contentment  swept 
Away  at  once  the  deadly  yellow  spleen. 
Tea,  thrice  have  I  this  foir  enchantment  seen ; 
Once  more  been  tortured  with  renewed  life. 
When  last  the  wintry  gusts  gave  over  strife 
With  the  conquering  sun  of  spring,  and  left  the 
Warm  and  serene,  but  yet  wiih  moisten'd  ejrea 
In  pity  of  the  shatter'd  infant  buds,— 
That  time  thou  didst  adorn,  with  amber  studs, 
My  hunting-cap,  because  I  laugh'd  and  smiled. 
Chatted  with  thee,  and  many  days  exiled 
All  torment  from  my  breast  ;—'t  was  even  then. 
Straying  about,  yet,  coop'd  up  in  the  den 
Of  helpless  discontent,— hurling  my  hinoe 
From  place  to  place,  and  following  at  chance. 
At  last,  by  hap,  through  some  young  trees  it  Moc^ 
And,  plashing  among  bedded  pebUea,  stack 
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In  die  middle  of  a  brook,— whoee  «lver  lamUe 
Down  twenty  little  &118,  through  reedi  and  bramUe, 
Tracing  along,  it  brought  me  to  a  cave. 
Whence  it  nn  brightly  Ibrth,  and  white  did  lave 
The  nether  tides  of  mo»y  stones  and  rock,— 
*Mong  which  it  gurgled  blithe  adieus,  to  mock 
Its  own  sweet  grief  at  parting.    Oveihead, 
Hung  a  lush  screen  of  drooping  weeds,  and  spread 
ndck,  as  to  curtain  up  some  wood-nymph's  home* 

*  Ah !  impious  mortal,  whither  do  I  roam  7' 
Said  J,  low-vmced :  *  Ah,  whither!  T is  the  groC 
Of  Proeerpine,  when  Hell,  obscure  and  hot. 
Doth  her  resign:  and  where  her  tender  hands 
She  dabbles,  on  the  cool  and  sluicy  sands : 

Or  *%k  the  cell  of  Echo,  where  she  sits. 
And  babbles  thorough  nlence,  till  her  win 
Are  gone  in  tender  madness,  and  anon. 
Faints  into  sleep,  with  many  a  dying  tone 
Of  sadness.    O  that  she  would  take  my  vows, 
And  breathe  them  sighingly  among  the  boughs, 
To  sue  her  gentle  ears  ibr  whose  Mr  head, 
DaUy,  I  pluck  sweet  flowerets  from  their  bed, 
And  weave  them  dyingly — send  honey-whispen 
Round  every  leaC  that  all  those  gentle  lispeis 
May  sigh  my  love  unto  her  pitying ! 
O  charitable  echo !  hear,  and  sing 
This  ditty  to  her!— tell  her*— «o  I  stay'd 
My  iboUsh  tongue,  and  listening,  half  afraid. 
Stood  stupefied  with  my  own  empty  folly. 
And  blushing  for  the  freaks  of  melancholy. 
Salt  team  were  coming,  when  J  heard  my  name 
Moat  fondly  lipp'd,  and  then  these  accents  came : 

*  E^ymion !  the  cave  is  secreter 

Than  the  isle  of  Delos.    Echo  hence  shall  stir 
No  ai^  but  sigh-warm  kisses,  or  light  noise 
Of  thy  combing  hand,  the  while  it  travelling  doys 
And  trembles  through  my  labyrinthine  hair.' 
At  that  oppress'd,  I  hurried  in. — Ah!  where 
Are  those  swift  moments  7  Whither  are  they  fled  f 
111  sn^ile  no  more,  Peona ;  nor  will  wed 
Sorrow,  the  way  to  death ;  but  patiently 
Bear  up  against  it :  so  farewell,  sad  sigh ; 
And  come  instead  demurest  meditation. 
To  occupy  me  wholly,  and  to  fashion 
My  pilgrimage  fi>r  the  world's  dusky  brink. 
No  more  will  I  count  over,  Hnk  by  link. 
My  chain  of  grief:  no  longer  strive  to  find 
A  half-fbrgetfulness  in  mountain  wind 
Blustering  about  my  ears :  ay,  thou  shalt  see, 
Dearest  of  nsten,  what  my  life  shall  be; 
What  a  calm  round  of  hours  shall  make  my  days. 
There  is  a  paly  flame  of  hope  that  plays 
Where'er  I  look :  but  yet.  111  say  'tis  naught— 
And  here  I  bid  it  die.    Have  not  I  caught. 
Already,  a  more  healthy  countenance  f 
By  this  the  sun  is  setting ;  we  may  chance 

)  of  our  near-dwellers  with  my  car." 


This  said,  he  rose,  ftint-smiling  like  a  star 
TluoQ|^  automn  mists,  and  took  PMna's  hand : 
lli0y  itept  into  the  boat,  and  launch'd  fiom  land. 


BOOK  XL 

O  SOVERKION  power  of  love !  0  grief!  O  balm  I 

All  records,  saving  thine,  oome  cool,  and  caUn, 

And  shadowy,  through  the  mist  of  paaed  yea»i 

For  others,  good  or  bad,  hatred  and  teas 

Have  become  indolent;  but  touching  thine. 

One  sigh  doth  echo,  one  poor  sob  doth  pine, 

One  kin  brinn  honey-dew  from  buried  dayti 

The  woes  of  "Troy,  towen  smothering  o'ar  their  Uaie^ 

StiflPhoIden  shields,  fiir-piercing  wpmn,  keen  blades 

Stmggliog,  and  blood,  and  shrieks— «11  dimly  hdm 

Into  some  backward  comer  of  the  braini 

Tet,  in  pur  venr  souls,  we  feel  amain 

The  close  of  TVoilus  and  Cresnd  sweet 

Hence,  pageant  history !  hence,  gilded  cheat! 

Swart  planet  in  the  univene  of  deeds ! 

Wide  sea,  that  one  continuous  murmur  faraede 

Along  the  pebbled  shore  of  memory ! 

Many  old  rotten-timber'd  boats  there  be 

Upon  thy  vaporous  bosom,  magnified 

To  goodly  veaseb ;  many  a  sail  of  pride. 

And  golden-keord,  is  left  unlaunch'd  and  dry. 

But  wherefore  this?  What  care,  though  owl  did  flf 

About  the  great  Athenian  admiral's  mastt 

What  care,  though  striding  Alexander  past 

The  Indus  with  his  Macedonian  numbers? 

Though  old  Ulysses  tortured  from  his  slumben 

The  glutted  Cyclops,  what  care  ?— Juliet  leaning 

Amid  her  window-flowers^ — sighing,— weaning 

Tenderly  her  fancy  from  its  maiden  snow. 

Doth  more  avail  than  these:  the  silver  flow 

Of  Hero's  tears,  the  swoon  of  Imogen, 

Fair  PastoreQa  in  the  bandit's  den. 

Are  things  to  brood  on  with  more  ardency 

Than  the  death-day  of  empires.    Fearfully 

Must  such  conviction  oome  upon  his  head. 

Who,  thus  far,  discontent,  has  dared  to  tread* 

Without  one  muse's  smile,  or  kind  behest. 

The  path  of  love  and  poesy.    But  rest, 

In  chafing  restlessness,  is  yet  more  drear 

Than  to  be  cnish'd,  in  striving  to  uprear 

Love's  standard  on  the  battlements  of  eoog. 

So  once  more  days  and  nights  aid  mo  aloog, 

like  legion'd  soldiers. 

Brain-siek  diepherd-prinee! 
What  piomiM  bast  thou  tkithM  guaided  sinoe 
The  day  of  ncrifice  t  Or,  have  new  sorowb 
Come  with  the  constant  dawn  upon  thy  menowsf 
Alas!  'tis  his  old  grie£   For  many  dajia. 
Has  he  been  wandering  in  uncertain  waya : 
7?hrough  wildqinei,  and  woods  of  mossed  oaka; 
Counting  his  woe-worn  minutes^  by  the  sirokee 
Of  the  lone  wood-entter;  and  listanii^  stiU, 
Hour  after  hour,  to  each  liish4eaved  Al 
Now  he  is  sitting  by  a  shady  spring. 
And  elbow-deep  with  feverous  fingering 
Stems  the  upbursting  c^ :  a  wild  rqeotwe 
Favilions  him  in  bloom,  and  he  doth  see 
A  bod  which  snares  his  fancy:  la!  boi  nofw 
He  plucks  it,  dips  ii»  stalk  in  the  watais  Iww 
M  fweUA  it  biid%  it  flofvan  booaath  hii  9^ 
And.  fai  the  middle^  tbaM  iaaoAly  pg)i^ 
Ml 
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A  golden  butterfly;  upon  whow  wingi 

There  must  be  surely  charactar'd  strange  dimgi, 

For  with  wide  eye  be  wonders,  wnd  smUes  oft. 

Lightly  this  little  herald  flew  aloft, 
Follow'd  by  glad  Endymion's  clasped  hands ; 
Onward  it  flies.    From  languor's  sullen  bands 
His  limbs  are  loosed,  and  eager,  on  he  hiet 
Dazzled  to  trace  it  in  the  sunny  skies. 
It  seem'd  he  flew,  the  way  so  easy  waa; 
And  like  a  new-bom  spirit  did  he  pass 
Through  the  green  evening  quiet  in  the  sun. 
O'er  many  a  heath,  through  many  a  woodland  dun. 
Through  buried  paths,  where  sleepy  twilight  dreams 
The  summer-time  away.    One  track  unseams 
A  wooded  cleft,  and,  &r  away,  the  blue 
Of  ocean  fiuies  upon  him ;  then,  anew. 
He  sinks  adown  a  solitary  glen. 
Where  there  was  never  sound  of  mortal  man, 
SaTing,  perhaps,  some  snow-like  cadences 
Melting  to  silence,  when  upon  the  breeze 
Some  holy  bark  let  forth  an  anthem  sweet. 
To  cheer  itself  to  Delphi.    Still  hk  feet 
Went  swift  beneath  the  merry-winged  guide, 
UntH  it  reach'd  a  splashing  fountain's  ^e 
That,  near  a  cavern's  mouth,  for  ever  pour'd 
Unto  the  temperate  air:  then  high  it  soar'd. 
And,  downward,  suddenly  began  to  dip, 
As  i^  atUrst  with  so  much  toU,  'twould  sip 
The  crystal  spout-head :  so  it  did,  with  touch 
Most  delicate,  as  though  afiaid  to  smutch 
Even  with  mealy  gold  the  waters  clear. 
But,  at  that  veiy  touch,  to  disappear 
So  fairy-quick,  was  strange !  Bewildered, 
Endjrmion  sought  around,  and  shook  each  bed 
Of  covert  flowers  in  vain ;  and  then  he  flung 
Himself  along  the  graas.    What  gentle  tongue. 
What  whisperer  disturbed  his  gloomy  rest? 
It  was  a  nymph  uprisen  to  the  breast 
In  die  fountain's  pebbly  margin,  and  she  stood 
'Mong  lilies,  like  the  youngest  of  the  brood. 
Tb  him  her  dripping  hand  she  softly  kist. 
And  anxiously  began  ta  plait  and  twist 
Her  ringleta  round  her  fingers,  saying :  **  Youth  I 
Too  long,  alas,  hast  thou  starved  on  the  rath. 
The  bitterness  of  love :  too  long  indeed. 
Seeing  thou  art  so  gentle.    CoiUd  I  weod 
Thy  soul  of  care,  1^  Heavens,  I  would  ofier 
All  the  bright  riches  of  my  crystri  coder 
T6  Amphitrite ;  all  my  clear«yed  fish. 
Golden,  or  rainlx>w«ded,  or  purplish, 
Vermilion-tail'd,  or  finn'd  wifli  silvery  game ; 
Yea,  or  my  veined  pebble-Ooor,  that  draws 
A  virgin  light  to  the  deep ;  my  grotto^ands 
Tawny  and  gold,  ooaied  slowly  £om  fkr  lands 
By  my  diligent  springs ;  my  level  Uliea,  dielh^ 
My  charming  rod,  my  potent  river  spells; 
Yea,  every  thing,  even  to  the  peariy  cap 
Meander  gave  me, — ^fbr  I  babbled  up 
To  fainting  creatures  in  a  deaerC  wild. 
But  woe  is  me,  I  am  bat  o  a  child 
To  gladden  thee;  and  all!  dare  to  say, 
Is,  diat  I  pity  thee;  that  on  this  day 
I've  been  t^  guide;  that  thou  mint  winder  far 
In  other  n^etm,  paat  the  scn^  b«r 


To  mortal  steps,  before  thou  canst  be  ta'en 
From  every  wasting  sigh,  fiftm  every  pain. 
Into  the  gentle  bosom  of  thy  love. 
Why  it  is  dius,  one  knows  in  Heaven  abov^ : 
But,  a  poor  Naiad,  I  guess  not   Farewell! 
I  have  a  ditty  for  my  hollow  cell" 


Hereat,  she  vanish'd  from  Endymion'a  giae^ 
Who  brooded  o'er  the  water  in  amaze : 
The  dashing  fount  pour'd  on.  and  where  its  pool 
Lay,  half  asleep,  in  grsss  aixl  rushes  cool. 
Quick  waterflies  and  gnats  were  sporting  stilly 
And  fish  were  dimpling,  as  if  good  nor  ill 
Had  fallen  out  that  hour.    The  wanderer. 
Holding  his  forehead,  to  keep  ofiT  the  buir 
Of  smothering  fondes,  patiently  sat  down ; 
And,  while  beneath  the  evening's  sleepy  fiown 
Gk>w-worms  began  to  trim  their  starry  lampa. 
Thus  breathed  he  to  himself:  **  Whoso  encaa^s 
To  take  a  fonded  dty  of  delight, 
O  what  a  wretch  is  he  f  and  when  Ym  hk, 
Afier  long  toil  and  travelling,  to  miss 
The  kernel  of  his  hopes,  how  more  than  vile! 
Yet,  for  him  there's  refieshment  even  in  toil : 
Another  dty  doth  be  set  about. 
Free  fiom  Uie  smallest  pebUeJiead  of  doobt 
That  he  will  seize  on  trickling  honeycombs: 
Alas,  he  finds  them  dry ;  and  then  hie  foams^ 
And  onward  to  another  dty  speeds. 
But  this  is  human  lifo :  the  war,  the  deads, 
Tlie  disappointment,  the  anziety, 
Imagination's  struggles,  for  and  nigh. 
All  human ;  bearing  in  themselves  this  good. 
That  they  are  still  the  air,  the  subtle  food. 
To  make  us  feel  existence,  and  to  show 
How  quiet  death  is.    Where  soil  is  men  grow. 
Whether  to  weeds  or  flowers ;  but  for  me^ 
There  is  no  depth  to  strike  in:  I  can  see 
Naught  earthly  worth  my  oompussing;  so  Hand 
Upon  a  misty,  jutting  head  of  land — 
Akoef  No,  no;  and  by  the  Orphean  Inta^ 
When  mad  Euiydice  is  listening  to 't, 
I'd  rather  stand  upon  this  misty  peak. 
With  not  a  thing  to  sigh  for,  or  to  seek. 
But  the  soft  shadow  of  my  thrice^een  love. 
Than  be — ^I  care  not  what   O  meekest  dove 
Of  Heaven !  O  Cynthia,  ten-times  bri^^  and  frir ! 
From  thy  blue  throne,  now  filling  all  the  air. 
Glance  but  one  little  beam  of  tempered  light 
Into  my  bosom,  that  the  dreadful  might 
And  tyranny  of  love  be  somewhat  scared ! 
Yet  do  not  so.  sweet  queen;  one  torment  spared. 
Would  give  a  pang  to  jealous  misery, 
Wone  than  the  torment's  self:  but  rather  tie 
Large  wings  upon  my  shoulders,  and  point  out 
My  love's  for  dwelling.   Though  the  playful  ivoft 
Of  Cupids  shun  thee,  too  divine  art  thou. 
Too  keen  in  beauty,  for  thy  silver  prow 
Not  to  have  dipp'd  in  k>ve's  most  gentle  i 
O  be  propitious,  nor  severely  deem 
My  madness  impioos ;  for,  by  all  the  atars 
That  tend  thy  bidding,  I  do  think  die  ban 
That  kept  my  spirit  in  are  bant— diat  I 
Am  sailing  with  diee  diroo^  die  diay  i^l 
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How  beautifiil  tbon  ait!  Tha  worid  how  deep! 
How  tremokNie-daaKliiigiy  the  wheeb  iweep 
Aroond  thmr  mxle !  Then  these  gieenung  reini, 
How  lithe !   When  this  thy  chuiot  attaint 
Its  airy  goal,  haply  aome  bower  veila 
Those  twilight  ejres ?  Those  ejres!— my  spirit 
Dear  goddess,  help !  or  the  wide-gaping  air 
Will  golf  me— help !  "—At  this,  with  maddened  stare. 
And  lifted  hands,  and  trembling  lips,  he  stood ; 
Like  old  Deucalion  mountain*d  o*er  the  flood. 
Or  blind  Orion  hungry  for  the  mom. 
And,  bat  from  the  deep  cavern  there  was  home 
A  Toice,  he  had  been  fioae  to  senseless  stone ; 
Nor  sigh  of  his,  nor  plaint,  nor  passion'd  moan 
Had  more  been  heard.   Thus  swell'd  it  fcrlh:  " De- 
scend, 
Young  mountaineer !  descend  where  alleys  bend 
Into  the  sparry  hoUows  of  the  work) ! 
Oft  hast  thou  seen  bolts  of  the  thunder  hurl'd        ^ 
As  from  thy  threshold ;  day  by  day  hast  been 
A  little  lower  than  the  chilly  sheen 
Of  icy  pinuaclea,  and  dipp'dst  thine  arms 
Into  Uie  deadening  ether  that  still  charms 
Their  marUe  being :  now,  o  deep  profoand 
As  those  are  high,  descend !  He  ne*er  is  crown'd 
With  immortality,  who  fears  to  fbUow 
Where  airy  voices  lead :  so  through  the  hoUow, 
The  silent  mysteries  of  earth,  dsMend !" 

He  heard  but  the  last  words,  nor  could  contend 
One  moment  in  reflectbn :  for  he  fled 
Into  the  fearful  deep,  to  hide  his  head 
From  the  clear  moon,  the  trees,  and  coming  madness 

Twas&r  too  strange, and  wonderful  for  sadness; 
Sharpening,  by  degrees,  his  appetite 
To  dive  into  the  deepest.    Dark,  nor  light, 
The  regKM) ;  nor  bright,  nor  sombre  wholly. 
Bat  mingled  up ;  a  gleaming  melancholy ; 
A  dusky  empire  and>  its  diadems ; 
One  feint  eternal  eventide  of  gems. 
Ay,  millions  sparided  on  a  vmn  of  gold, 
Ak>ng  whose  track  the  prince  quick  feotsteps  told, 
With  all  its  lines  abrupt  and  angular: 
Out^hooting  sometimes,  like  a  meteorstar. 
Through  a  vast  autre ;  then  the  metal  woof. 
Like  Vulcan's  ndnbow,  with  some  moostrous  roof 
Curves  hugely :  now,  far  in  the  deep  abyss, 
It  seems  an  angry  lightning,  and  doth  hiss 
Fancy  into  bel^f :  anon  it  leads 
Through  winding  passages,  where  sameness  breeds 
Vexing  conceptions  of  some  sudden  change ; 
Whether  to  silver  groti.  or  giant  range 
Of  sapphire  columns,  or  fentastic  bridge 
Athwart  a  flood  of  ciystaL    On  a  ridge 
Now  fereth  he,  that  o'er  the  vast  beneath 
Towen  like  an  ocean<cIiff,  and  whence  be  seetb 
A  hundred  waterfells,  whose  voices  come 
But  as  the  murmuring  surge.    Chilly  and  numb 
His  bosom  grew,  when  fir^  he,  fer  away. 
Descried  an  orbed  diamond,  set  to  fray 
Old  Darkness  from  his  throne :  'twas  like  the  son 
Uprisen  o'er  chaos :  and  with  such  a  stun 
Came  the  amaxement,  that,  absorb'd  in  it. 
He  saw  not  fiercer  wonders— past  the  wit 
Of  any  spirit  to  tell,  but  one  of  those 
Who,  when  this  planet's  sphering  time  deth  elNa^ 


Will  be  its  high  remembrancers :  who  Aey  f 

The  mighty  ones  who  have  made  eternal  day 

For  Greece  and  England.    While  astonishment 

Widi  deep-drawn  sighs  was  quieting,  he  went 

Into  a  marble  gallery,  passing  through 

A  mimic  temple,  so  complete  and  true 

In  sacred  cuMom,  that  he  well-nigh  fear'd 

To  search  it  inwards ;  whence  fkr  off  appear'd. 

Through  a  long  pilWd  vista,  a  feu  shrine. 

And,  just  beyond,  on  light  tiptoe  divine, 

A  quiver'd  Dian.    Stepping  awfully. 

The  youth  approach'd ;  oft  turning  his  veil'd  eye 

Down  sideloog  aisles,  and  into  niches  old ; 

And,  when  more  near  against  the  marble  cold 

He  had  touch'd  his  forehead,  he  began  to  thread 

All  courts  and  panages,  where  silence  dead, 

Ronsed  by  his  whispering  footsteps,  mnimor'd  feint: 

And  long  he  traveried  to  and  fro,  to  acquaint 

Himself  with  every  mystery,  and  awe ; 

'mi,  weary,  he  sat  down  before  the  maw 

Of  a  wide  outlet,  fethomless  and  dim. 

To  wild  uncertainty  and  shadows  grim. 

There,  when  new  wondeis  ceased  to  float  Xiefov, 

And  Aoaghts  of  self  came  on,  how  crude  and  sore 

The  journey  homeward  to  habitual  self! 

A  madopunuing  of  the  fbg-bom  elf, 

Whose  flitting  lantern,  through  rude  nettle-biier. 

Cheats  us  into  a  swamp,  into  a  fire. 

Into  the  bosom  of  a  luited  thing. 


M^t  misery  most  drowningly  doth  sing 
In  lone  Endymion's  ear,  now  he  has  caught 
The  goal  of  consciousness  f  Ah,  'tis  the  thought 
The  deadly  feel  of  solitude :  fbr,  lo ! 
He  cannot  see  the  heavens,  nor  the  flow 
Of  rivers,  nor  hiU-flowers  running  wild 
In  pink  and  purple  chequer,  nor  up-piled, 
The  ck>udy  rack  sbw  joum^ring  in  the  west, 
like  herded  elephants;  nor  felt,  nor  prest 
Cod  grass,  nor  tasted  die  fresh  slumberous  air; 
But  fkr  fiom  such  companionship  to  wear 
An  unknown  time,  surcharged  with  grief,  away^ 
Was  now  his  k>L    And  must  he  patient  stay, 
Tracing  fentastic  figures  with  his  spearf 
"No!"  exckimed  he,  **  Why  should  I  tany  beret 
No !  loudly  echoed  times  innumerable. 
At  which  he  straightway  started,  and  'gan  t^ 
His  paces  back  into  the  temple's  chief; 
Warming  and  gbwing  strong  in  the  belief 
Of  help  from  Dian:  se  diat  when  again 
He  caught  her  airy  form,  thus  did  he  plain. 
Moving  more  neat  the  while«  "O  Haunter  chaste 
Of  river  sides,  and  weeds,  aad  heathy  waste. 
Where  with  thy  silver  bow  and  arrows  keen 
Art  thou  now  ferestedf  O  woodland  Queen, 
What  smoothest  air  thy  smoother  forehead  wooeei: 
Where  dost  thou  listen  to  the  wide  haUoos 
Of  thy  disparted  nymphs  7  Through  what  dark.  tree. 
Glimmers  thy  crescent  f  Wheresoe'er  it  be, 
Tis  in  die  breath  of  heaven :  thou  dost  taste 
Freedom  o  none  can  taste  it,  nor  dost  \ 
Thy  toveUness  in  dismal  elements ; 
But,  finding  in  oar  green  earth  sweet  o 
There  livest  blissftiUy.    Ah,iftodiee 
It  feels  Elysian,  how  neh  to  me, 
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An  exilM  wMtU^  toari*  in  pleaHuit  mttie! 
Widun  aqr  brent  driwe  Uvm  a  choking  Aobm 
O  let  Bs  cool  h  mnmig  (he  tefiii3rT>4xiiiglii; 
A  hoamwmxd  fever  perehei  up  mjr  tongue-- 
O  let  me  akke  it  at  the  nmning  tpkiBgi! 
Upon  mjr  ear  a  neibf  nedring  linge— 
O  let  me  once  more  h^ar  the  lianefk  note! 
Before  nuae  eyM  Mck  fifam  and  shadowi  i 
O  let  me  *Boint  them  with  the  heaven'^  light! 
Dott  dwa  now  lave  thy  ibet  and  anUei  white  f 
O  thmk  how  sweet  to  me  liie  fteshening  daioe! 
DogI  Ada  now  pleare  thy  thint  with  b^ry-^oiee  f 
O  think  how  thU  dry  palate  wooM  rejoice ! 
If  in  nft  ■hnaber  thou  doit  hear  my  voice, 
O  think  how  I  ihould  love  a  bed  of  flowcyil— 
Toong  goddem !  let  me  see  my  native  bowen ! 
Defiver  me  from  this  lapacioiB  deep! " 

Thns  ending  hmdiy,  as  he  wonki  o*erieap 
His  destiny,  alert  he  stood  :  but  when 
Obstinate  silence  came  heavily  again, 
Feeling  about  for  its  old  couch  of  space 
And  airy  cradle,  lowly  bow*d  his  foce, 
DMponding,  o'er  the  marble  floor^s  cold  thrffl. 
Bat  'twas  not  long ;  for,  sweeter  than  the  riU 
To  its  old  channel,  or  a  swollen  tide 
To  margin  saHows,  were  the  leaves  he  spied, 
And  flowers,  and  wreaths,  and  ready  103^110  downs 
Up  peeping  through  <He  slab :  refreshment  diaWtm 
Itself,  aiid  strives  its  own  delights  to  hide^ 
Nor  in  one  spot  alone ;  the  floral  pride 
In  a  kmg  whispering  birth  enchanted  grew 
Before  his  footsteps ;  as  when  heaved  anew 
Old  ocean  rolls  a  lengthen'd  wave  to  the  shore, 
Down  whose  green  back  the  shortlived  foam,  all  boar, 
Bursts  gradual,  with  a  wayward  indolence. 


Increasing  still  in  "heart,  and  |ile 
Upon  his  fohy  johmey  on  he  haitee ; 
80  anxions  for  the  end,  he  scarcely  wastes 
One  moment  wifli  his  hands  among  the  sweeta: 
Onward  he  goes-^e  stops — his  boaom  beats 
As  pUunly  hi  his  ear,  as  the  faint  charm 
Of  which  the  throbs  were  bohL    This  still  alarm. 
This  sleepy  mtisic,  fprced  hhn  walk  tiptoe: 
For  it  came  more  sofMy  tfmn  the  east  coaM  blow 
Arion*b  magic  to  the  Atlantic  isles ; 
Or  than  the  west,  made  jealous  by  the  smHes 
Of  throned  Apollo,  conld  breathe  back  the  Ift^ 
To  seas  Ionian  and  Tyrian. 

O  did  he  ever  live,  that  lonely  man, 
Who  loved— and  music  slew  not  ?   Tii  fhe  pm 
Of  love,  ihat  fairest  joys  give  most  unrest ; 
That  things  of  delicate  and  tenderest  wor& 
Are  swalloW'd  all,  and  made  a  seared  dearth, 
By  one  consuming  flame :  it  doA  immerse 
And  suflSicate  true  blessings  in  a  curse. 
Half-happy,  by  comparison  of  bliss, 
U  miserable.    Twas  even  so  with  this 
Dew-dropphig  melody,  in  the  Carian's  ear ; 
First  heaven,  then  hell,  and  then  forgotten 'defer, 
Vanish'd  in  elemental  passion. 

And  Aiwn  some  swart  abysm  he  had  ^gone. 
Had  not  a  heavenly  guide  benignant  led 
To  where  thick  myrtle  bhinehes,  'gainMiMi  hMd 


BruAiBg,  awvken'd :  tiMH 
Went  noiisiBai  aa  a  piisiiiii 
Over  ft  bower,  where  Kttie  apace  he 
For  as  the  aanaet  peepa  into  a  wood. 
So  saw  he  panting  li^t,  and  lowaidi  il 
Thioagh  winding  aUegrtt  and  k, 
Upon  soft  wnfaire  saw,  eoe  bare,  oaa 
Cftfidia 


After  a  thousaMd  1 
At  IM,  wiA«adden  itep,  he  oane  apen 
A  chambrt^  Myttf^Waird,  embower*d  high* 
Full  flif  yght.  incense,  tender  asinsirelBy, 
And  moM  of  beaatifU  and  strange  beside: 
For  on  a  silken  couch  of  rosy  pride. 
In  AbMA  ef  aR,  there  lay  a  sleeping  youth 
Of  fondest  beauty ;  fonder,  in  fiiir  aootfa. 
Than  sighs  couM  fothom.  er  contentment  reach 
And  coveittds  gokMimed  Ifte  the  peach. 
Or  ripe  October's  foded  marigolds. 
Fell  sloek  about  Mm  in  a  thoosand  fblda^ 
Not  hiding  up  an  Apollenian  carve 
Of  neck  and  shoulder,  nor  the  tev^ng  swerw 
Of  hnee  fK>m  knee,  nor  ankles  pointnig  tight; 
But  rather,  givhig  them  to  the  flII'd  sight 
Officieudiy.    Sideway  his  foce  reposed 
On  one  white  arm,  and  tenderly  anckaed. 
By  tenderest  pressure,  a  ftint  damask  month 
To  ahmfbery  pout ;  just  as  the  imnning  aooih 
Disparts  a  dew*Irpp'd  rose.    Above  his  head. 
Four  lily  stalks  did  their  white  hooon  wed 
To  make  a  coronal ;  and  round  him  grew 
All  tendrils  green,  of  every  bloom  and  hoe, 
Togi^flier  intertwined  and  traraeird  f^esh : 
The  vine  of  glossy  sprout ;  the  ivy  medi. 
Shading  its  "Ethiop  berries ;  and  woodbine. 
Of  velvet  leaves  and  bugle-blooms  divine ; 
Convolvuhis  in  streaked  vases  flush ; 
The  creeper,  mellowing  for  an  autamn  bhnh ; 
And  virgin's  bower,  tralfing  airily ; 
With  others  of  the  sisterhood.   Haird  by, ' 
Stobd's^tene  Cupids  watchhig  silently. 
One,  kneeling  to  a  lyre,  touched  the  strings. 
Muffling  to  death  the  pathos  with  his  wings; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  uprose  to  look 
At  ti^  youfli's  slumber;  while  anoflier  took 
A  willow  bough,  distillfaig  odorous  dew. 
And  shook  it 'on  hfs  hair ;  another  flew 
In  through  the  woven  roof,  and  fluttering-wiae 
RlUn^  Violets  upon  his  sleeping  eyes. 


At  these  eiiehfealtmeifts,  and  yet  many  more. 
Hie  breathless  Latmian  wonder'd  o^er  and  e'eri 
Until  impatient  in  embarrassment. 
He  fl^Hfrright  pass'd,  and  lightly  treading  went 
To  that  same  i^tber'd  lyrist,  who  straightway. 
Smiling,  thas  Whisper'd :  "  Though  from  upper  day 
Thou  art  a  wanderer,  and  thy  presence  here 
Might  seem  unholy,  be  of  happy  cheer ! 
For  'fisthe  tdcest  (ouch  of  human  honor. 
When  some  ethereal  and  high-favoiuig  donor 
Pkesents  immottal  bowers  to  mortal  sense ; 
As  now  'tis'di^ne'to  ibee,  Endymion.    Hetiee 
Was  I  in  nowiae'Sliinled.    ISoreehne 
Uponih«se'llviBgfl«w«fi.    Hereiawliib, 
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Alive  with  •parklea — neter,  I  aver, 
Since  Ariadne  was  a  vinlager. 
So  cool  a  purple :  tasie  theae  juicy  pean, 
Sent  me  by  sad  Vertumnus«  when  his  fears 
Were  high  about  Pomona :  here  is  cream, 
Deepening  to  richness  from  a  snowy  gleam ; 
Sweeter  than  that  nurse  Amalthea  skimm'd 
For  the  boy  Jupiter :  and  here,  undimm'd 
By  any  touch,  a  bunch  of  blooming  pluroi 
Ready  to  melt  between  an  infant's  gums : 
And  here  is  manna  pick'd  from  Syrian  trees, 
In  starlight,  by  the  three  Hesperidea. 
Feast  on,  and  meanwhile  I  will  let  thee  know 
Of  all  these  things  around  us."    He  did  so. 
Still  brooding  o*er  the  cadence  of  his  lyre ; 
And  thus:  **  I  need  not  any  hearing  tire 
By  telling  how  the  sea-bom  goddess  pined 
For  a  mortal  youth,  and  how  she  strove  to  bind 
Him  all  in  all  unto  her  doting  self. 
Who  would  not  be  so  prison'd  ?  but,  fond  elf. 
He  was  content  to  let  her  amorous  plea 
Faint  through  his  careless  arms ;  content  to  see 
An  unseized  heaven  dying  at  his  feet ; 
Content,  O  fool !  to  make  a  cold  retreat, 
When  on  the  pleasant  grass  such  love,  lovelorn, 
Lay  sorrowing ;  when  every  tear  was  bom 
Of  diverse  passion ;  when  her  lips  and  eyes 
Were  dosed  m  sullen  moisture,  and  quick  sighs 
Came  vex'd  and  pettish  through  her  nostrib  sraaU. 
Hosh !  no  exclaim — yet,  justly  mightst  thou  call 
Cuisea  upon  his  head.— I  was  half  glad, 
Bnt  my  poor  mistress  went  distract  and  mad. 
When  the  ooar  tusk'd  him :  so  away  she  flew 
To  Jove's  high  throne,  and  by  her  ploinings  drew 
Immortal  tear-drops  down  the  thunderer's  beard  ,* 
Whereon,  it  was  decreed  he  should  be  reared 
Each  aummer-time  to  life.    Lo !  this  is  he. 
That  same  Adonis,  safe  in  the  privacy 
Of  this  still  region  all  his  winter-sleep. 
Ay,  sleep;  for  when  our  love-sick  queen  did  weep 
Over  hia  waned  corse,  the  tremulous  shower 
Heard  up  the  wound,  and,  with  a  balmy  power, 
Medicined  death  to  a  lengthened  drowsiness  t 
The  which  she  fills  with  viakms,  and  doth  dresa 
In  all  this  quiet  luxury;  and  hath  set 
V»  young  immortals,  without  any  let. 
To  waich  his  slumber  through.  Tis  well-nigh  poas'd, 
Even  lo  a  moment's  filling  up,  and  fiiat 
She  acuda  with  summer  breezes,  to  pant  through 
The  first  long  kias,  warm  firstling,  to  renew 
£mbower*d  sports  in  Cytherea's  isle. 
Look,  how  those  wing^  listeners  all  this  while 
Stand  anxious :  see !  behold ! " — ^This  clamant  word 
Bioke  through  the  careful  silence ;  for  they  heard 
A  rustling  noise  of  leaves,  and  out  there  fluttered 
Pigeons  and  doves :  Adonis  something  mutter'd. 
The  while  one  hand,  that  eist  upon  his  thigh 
Lay  dormant,  moved  convulsed  and  gradually 
Up  to  hia  forehead.    Then  there  was  a  hum 
Of  sudden  voices,  echoing,  "  Come !  come ! 
Arise  !  awake !  Clear  summer  has  forth  walk'd 
Unto  the  clover-sward,  and  she  has  talk'd 
Full  soothingly  to  every  nested  finch : 
Rise,  Cupids.'  or  we'll  give  the  bluebell  pinch 
To  your  dimpled  arms.  Once  more  sweet  lifo  begin  f' 
^t  thas,  finom  every  aide  they  hurried  in, 
3T 


Rubbing  their  sleepy  eyes  with  lazy  wrists. 

And  doubling  overhead  their  little  fists 

In  backward  yawns.    But  all  were  soon  alive : 

For  as  delicious  wine  doth,  spariding,  dive 

In  nectar'd  clouds  and  carls  through  water  fair. 

So  from  the  arbor  roof  down  swell'd  an  air 

Odorous  and  enlivening ;  making  all 

To  laugh,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  loudly  call 

For  their  sweet  quee/i:  when  lo!  the  wreathed  gieen 

Disparted,  and  far  upward  could  be  seen 

Blue  heaven,  and  a  silver  car,  air-bome. 

Whose  silent  wheels,  fresh  wet  from  clouds  of  mom. 

Spun  off*  a  driizling  dew,-r-which  falling  chill 

On  soft  Adonis'  shoulders,  made  him  still 

Nestle  and  turn  uneasily  about 

Soon  were  the  white  doves  plain,  with  necks  stretch'd 

out. 

And  silken  traces  lighten'd  in  descent ; 
And  soon,  returning  from  love's  banishmert. 
Queen  Venus  leaning  downward  open-arm'd  : 
Her  shadow  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  charm'd 
A  timiult  to  his  heart,  and  a  new  life 
Into  his  eyes.    Ah,  miserable  strife. 
But  for  her  comforting !  unhappy  sight. 
But  meeting  her  blue  orbs !  Who,  who  can  write 
Of  these  first  minutes  ?  The  unchariest  muse 
To  embracements  warm  as  theirs  makes  coy  excuse. 

O  it  has  ruffled  every  spirit  there. 
Saving  Love's  self,  who  stands  superb  to  share 
The  general  gladness :  awfully  he  stands ; 
A  sovereign  quell  is  in  his  waving  hands , 
No  sight  can  bear  the  lightning  of  his  bow ; 
His  quiver  is  mysterious,  none  can  know 
What  themselves  think  of  it ;  from  forth  his  eyes 
There  darts  strange  light  of  varied  hues  and  dyes  : 
A  scowl  is  sometimes  on  his  brow,  but  who 
Look  full  upon  it  feel  anon  the  blue 
Of  his  fair  eyes  run  liquid  through  their  souls. 
Endjrmion  feels  it,  and  no  more  controls 
The  burning  prayer  within  him ;  so,  bent  luw. 
He  had  begun  a  plaining  of  his  woe. 
But  Venus,  bending  forward,  said :  **  My  cluld. 
Favor  this  gentle  youth ;  his  days  are  wild 
With  love — he — but  alas !  too  well  I  see 
Thou  know'st  the  deepness  of  his  misery. 
Ah,  smile  not  so,  my  son :  I  tell  thee  true, 
That  when  through  heavy  hours  I  used  to  rue 
The  endless  sleep  of  this  new-bom  Adon*. 
TUs  stranger  aye  I  pitied.    For  upon 
A  dreary  morning  once  I  fled  away 
Into  the  breezy  clouds,  to  weep  and  prey 
For  this  my  love :  for  vexing  Mars  had  teased 
Me  even  to  tears :  thence,  when  a  little  eased. 
Down-looking,  vacant,  through  a  hazy  wood. 
I  saw  this  youth  as  he  despairing  stood : 
Those  same  dark  curb  blown  vagrant  in  the  wind ; 
Those  same  full  fringed  lids  a  constant  blind 
Over  his  sullen  eyes :  I  saw  him  throw 
Himself  on  witber'd  leaves,  even  as  though 
Death  had  come  sudden ;  for  no  jot  he  moved, 
Yet  mutter'd  wildly.    1  could  hear  he  loved 
Some  fair  immortal,  and  that  his  embrace 
Had  zoned  her  through  the  night.  There  is  no  tract 
Of  this  in  heaven :  1  have  mark'd  each  cheek, 
And  find  it  ia  the  Tainest  tfiing  lo  seek ; 
Mft 
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And  that  of  all  thingi  'tk  kept  tecreteat 

£Ddyiiiioa!  one  day  thou  wilt  be  bleat: 

So  atill  obey  the  guiding  hand  that  fenda 

Thee  aafely  through  theae  wondera  for  aweet  enda. 

Tia  a  concealment  needful  in  extreme ; 

And  if  1  guess'd  not  ao,  the  aunny  beam 

Thou  ahouMst  mount  up  to  wiih  me.   Now  adieu ! 

Here  muat  we  leave  thee." — At  theae  words  up  flew 

The  impatient  dovea,  up  roae  the  floating  ear, 

Up  went  the  hum  celeatial.   High  afar 

The  lAtmian  nw  them  miniah  into  naught; 

And,  when  all  were  clear  vaniah'd,  atill  he  caught 

A  vivid  lightning  (h>m  that  dreadful  bow. 

When  all  was  darken'd,  with  iEtnean  throe 

The  earth  closed — gave  a  soKiary  moan — 

And  left  him  once  again  in  twilight  lone. 


He  did  not  rave,  he  did  not  stare  aghast. 
For  all  tboae  visions  were  o'ergone,  and  past. 
And  he  in  loneliness :  he  felt  aasuied 
Of  happy  times,  when  all  he  had  endured 
Would  seem  a  feather  to  the  mighty  prize. 
So,  with  unusual  gladnesa,  on  he  hies 
Through  caves,  and  palaces  of  mottled  ore, 
Gold  dome,  and  cryatal  wall,  and  turquoise  floor, 
Black  polish'd  porticoes  of  awful  shade. 
And,  at  the  last,  a  diamond  balustiBde, 
Leading  a&r  past  wild  magnificence. 
Spiral  through  ruggedest  loop-holes,  and  thence 
Stretching  across  a  void,  then  guiding  o'er 
£normoua  chasms,  where,  all  foam  and  roar. 
Streams  subterranean  tease  their  granite  beds ; 
Then  heighten'd  just  above  the  silvery  heads 
Of  a  thousand  fountains,  so  that  he  could  dash 
The  waters  with  his  spear ;  but  at  the  splash. 
Done  heedlessly,  those  spouting  columns  rose 
Sudden  a  poplar's  height,  and  'gan  to  incloae 
His  diamond  path  with  fretwork  streaming  round 
Alive,  and  dazzling  cool,  and  with  a  sound. 
Haply,  like  dolphin  tumults,  when  sweet  sheila 
Welcome  the  float  of  Thetis.    Long  he  dwella 
On  this  deUght ;  for,  every  minute's  space. 
The  streams  with  changed  magic  interlace : 
Sometimes  like  delicatest  latticea, 
Cover'd  with  ciyatal  vinea;  then  weeping  treea, 
Moving  about  as  in  a  gentle  wind. 
Which,  in  a  wink,  to  watery  gauze  refined, 
Pour'd  mto  shapes  of  curtain'd  canopies. 
Spangled,  and  rich  with  liquid  broideries  ' 
Of  flowers,  peacocks,  swana,  and  naiads  fair. 
Swifter  than  lightning  went  these  wonders  rare ; 
And  then  the  water,  into  stubborn  streams 
Collecting,  mimick'd  the  wrought  oaken  1 
PillaiB,  and  (Heze,  and  high  fiiotastic  roof) 
Of  those  dusk  places  in  times  flu*  aloof 
Cathedrals  caU'd.    He  bade  a  loth  fareweU 
To  theae  founts  Protean,  passing  gulf,  and  deU, 
And  torrent,  and  ten  thousand  jutting  shapes, 
Halfaeen  through  deepest  gloom,  and  g^y  gapea, 
Blackening  on  every  side,  and  ovechead 
A  vaulted  dome  like  Heaven's,  far  bespread 
With  starlight  gems :  aye,  all  so  huge  and  strange, 
The  solitary  felt  a  hurried  change 
Working  within  him  into  something  dreary,^ 
Vex'd  like  a  morning  eagle,  loat,  and  weary. 


And  purblind  amid  Ibggy  midmi^t  wolda. 
But  he  revives  at  once:  ibr  who  beholds 
New  sudden  things,  nor  casts  his  mental  skMigh  t 
Forth  fitMn  a  rugged  areh,  m  the  duak  bek>w. 
Came  mother  Cybele !  alone — alooe— 
In  sombre  chariot ;  dark  foldings  thrown 
About  her  mi^esty,  and  front  death-pale. 
With  turrets  crown'd.   Four  maned  lioaa  hale 
The  sluggish  wheels ;  solemn  their  toothed  nawa^ 
Their  surly  eyes  brow-hidden,  heavy  paws 
Uplifted  drovvsily,  aiMi  nervy  tails 
Cowering  their  tavmy  brushes.   Silent  saib 
Thia  shadowy  queen  athwart,  and  fiunta  awaj 
In  another  gloomy  arch. 

Wherefore  delay. 
Young  traveller,  in  such  a  mournful  place  ? 
Art  thou  wayworn,  or  canst  not  further  trace 
The  diamond  path  ?  And  does  it  indeed  end 
Abrupt  in  middle  air  t  Yet  earthward  bend 
Thy  forehead,  and  to  Jupiter  doud-boroe 
Call  ardently !  lie  was  indeed  wayworn ; 
Abrupt,  in  middle  air,  his  way  was  lost ; 
To  cloud-borne  Jove  he  bowed,  and  there  croaC 
Towards  him  a  large  eagle,  't  wixt  whose  wingiw 
Without  one  impious  word,  himself  he  flings. 
Committed  to  the  darkness  and  the  gloom : 
Down,  down,  uncertain  to  what  pleasant  dooBB» 
Swift  as  a  fathoming  plummet  down  he  fell 
Through  unknown  things ;  till  exhaled  asphodel^ 
And  rose,  with  spicy  fannings  interbceathed. 
Came  swelling  forth  where  little  caves  were  wreathed 
So  thick  with  leaves  and  mosses,  that  they  seem'd 
Large  honeycombs  of  green,  and  freahly  teem'd 
With  airs  delicious.   In  the  greenest  nook 
The  eagle  landed  him,  and  &rewell  took. 

It  was  a  jasmine  bower,  all  bestrown 
With  golden  mdas.   His  every  sense  had  i 
Ethereal  for  pleasure ;  'bove  his  head 
Flew  a  delight  half-graspaUe ;  his  tread 
Was  Hesperean ;  to  his  capable  ears 
SUence  was  music  fhmi  the  holy  spheres; 
A  dewy  luxury  was  in  his  eyes ; 
The  little  flowers  felt  his  pleasant  sighs 
And  stirr'd  them  faintly.   Verdant  cave  and  cell 
He  wander'd  through,  oft  wondering  at  such  swell 
Of  sudden  exaltation :  but  "Alas!" 
Said  he,  **  will  all  this  gush  of  feeling  pass 
Away  in  solitude  t    And  must  they  wane. 
Like  melodiea  upon  a  sandy  plain. 
Without  an  echo?  Then  shall  I  be  left 
So  sad,  so  melancholy,  so  bereft ! 
Yet  still  I  feel  immortal !  O  my  love. 
My  breath  of  life,  where  art  thou  t  High  above. 
Dancing  before  the  morning  gates  of  heavm  * 
Or  keeping  watch  among  those  starry  seven. 
Old  Atlas'  children  ?  Art  a  maid  of  the  waters. 
One  of  shell-winding  Triton's  bright-hair'd  daughtent 
Or  art,  impossible !  a  nymph  of  Dian's, 
Weaving  a  coronal  of  tender  scions 
For  very  idleness  t  Where'er  thou  art, 
Methinks  it  now  is  at  my  will  to  start 
Into  thine  arms ;  to  scare  Aurora's  train. 
And  snatch  thee  fiom  the  morning ;  o'er  the  man 
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To  scud  like  a  wild  bird,  and  take  thee  off 

From  thy  tea-foamy  cradle ;  or  to  doff 

Thy  shepherd  vest,  and  woo  thee  'mid  fresh  leaves. 

No,  no,  too  eagerly  my  soul  deceives 

Its  powerless  self:  I  know  this  cannot  be. 

O  let  me  then  by  some  sweet  dreaming  flee 

To  her  entrancements :  hither  sleep  awhile ! 

Hither  most  gentle  sleep !  and  soothing  foil 

For  some  few  hours  the  coming  solitude." 


Thus  spake  he,  and  that  moment  felt  endued 
Wiih  power  to  dream  deliciously ;  so  wound 
Through  a  dim  passage,  searching  till  he  found 
The  smoothest  mossy  bed  and  deepest,  where 
He  threw  himself,  and  just  into  the  air 
Stretching  his  indolent  arms,  he  took,  O  bliss! 
A  naked  waist:  *'Fair  Cupid,  whence  is  this?" 
A  well-known  voice  sigh*d,  '*  Sweetest,  here  am  I!* 
At  which  soA  ravishment,  with  doting  cry 
They  trembled  to  each  other. — Helicon ! 
O  fountain'd  hill !  Old  Homer's  Helicon ! 
That  thou  wouldst  spout  a  little  streamlet  o'er 
These  sony  pages ;  then  the  verse  would  soar 
And  sing  above  this  gentle  pair,  like  lark 
Over  his  nested  young :  but  all  is  dark 
Around  thine  aged  top,  and  thy  clear  fount 
Exhales  in  mists  to  Heaven.    Ay.  the  count 
Of  mighty  Poets  is  made  up ;  the  scroll 
Is  folded  by  the  Muses ;  the  bright  roll 
Is  in  Apollo's  band :  our  dozed  eyes 
Have  seen  a  new  tinge  in  the  western  skies : 
The  world  has  done  itn  duty.    Yet,  oh  yet, 
Although  the  sun  of  poesy  is  set, 
These  lovers  did  embrace,  and  we  must  weep 
That  there  is  no  old  power  left  to  sleep 
A  quill  immortal  in  their  joyous  tears. 
Long  time  in  silence  did  their  anxious  fears 
Question  that  thus  it  was;  long  time  they  lay 
Fondling  and  kissing  every  doubt  away ; 
Long  time  ere  soft  careasing  sobs  began 
To  mellow  into  words,  and  then  there  ran 
Two  bubbling  springs  of  talk  from  their  sweet  lips. 
*•  O  known  Unknown !  from  whom  my  being  sips 
Such  darling  essence,  wherefore  may  I  not 
Be  ever  in  these  arms?  in  this  sweet  spot 
Pillow  my  chin  for  ever  ?  ever  press 
These  toying  haiKls  and  kiss  their  smooth  excess  t 
Why  not  for  ever  and  for  ever  feel 
That  breath  about  my  eyes  ?  Ah,  thou  wilt  steal 
Away  from  me  again,  iiMleed,  indeed — 
Thou  wilt  be  gone  away,  and  wilt  not  heed 
My  lonely  madness.    Speak,  my  kindest  fair! 
Is — is  it  to  be  so  ?    No !  Who  will  dare 
To  pluck  thee  from  me  ?  And,  of  thine  own  will, 
Full  well  I  feel  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me.    Still 
Let  me  entwine  thee  surer,  surer — now 
How  can  we  part ?  Elysium!  who  art  thou? 
Who,  that  thou  canst  not  be  for  ever  here. 
Or  lift  me  with  thee  to  some  starry  sphere  f 
Enchantress !  tell  me  by  this  soft  embrace, 
By  the  most  soft  complexion  of  thy  face, 
llHwe  lips,  O  slippery  bUsses !  twinkling  eyes, 
And  by  these  tenderest,  milky  sovereignties — 
These  tenderest,  and  by  the  nectar-wine. 
The  pa«OD" *'  O  loved  Ida  the  divine ! 


Endymion !  dearest !  Ah,  unhappy  me ! 

His  soul  will  'scape  us — 0  feh'city ! 

How  he  does  love  me !  His  poor  temples  beat 

To  the  very  tune  of  love — how  sweet,  sweet,  sweet! 

Revive,  dear  youth,  or  I  shall  faint  and  die ; 

Revive,  or  these  soft  hours  will  hurry  by 

In  tranced  dullness ;  speak,  and  let  that  spell 

Aftright  this  lethargy!  I  cannot  quell 

Its  heavy  pressure,  and  viill  press  at  least 

My  lips  to  thine,  that  they  may  richly  foost 

Until  we  taste  the  life  of  love  again. 

What!  dost  thou  move?  dost  kiss?  O  bliss!  O  pun* 

I  love  thee,  youth,  more  than  I  can  conceive ; 

And  so  long  absence  from  thee  doth  bereave 

My  soul  of  any  rest :  yet  must  I  hence : 

Yet,  can  I  not  to  starry  eminence 

Uplift  thee;  nor  for  very  shame  can  own 

Myself  to  thee.    Ah,  dearest !  do  not  groan. 

Or  thou  wilt  force  me  from  this  secrecy. 

And  I  must  blush  in  heaven.    O  that  I 

Had  done  it  already!  that  the  dreadful  smiles 

At  my  lost  brighmess,  my  impossion'd  wiles, 

Had  waned  from  Olympus*  solemn  height. 

And  firom  all  serious  Gods ;  that  our  delight 

Was  quite  forgotten,  save  of  us  alone ! 

And  wherefore  so  ashamed?  'Tis  but  to  atone 

For  endless  pleasure,  by  some  coward  blushes: 

Yet  must  I  be  a  coward !  Horror  rushes 

Too  palpable  before  me — the  sad  look 

Of  Jove — Minerva's  start^ — no  bosom  shook 

With  awe  of  purity — no  Cupid  pinion 

In  reverence  veil'd — my  crystalline  dominion 

Half  lost,  and  all  old  hymns  made  nullity! 

But  what  is  this  to  love  ?  Oh!  I  could  fly 

With  thee  into  the  ken  of  heavenly  powers. 

So  thou  wouldst  thus,  for  many  sequent  hours. 

Press  me  so  sweetly.    Now  1  swear  at  once 

That  I  am  wise,  that  Pallas  is  a  dunce — 

Perhaps  her  love  like  mine  is  but  unknown — 

Oh !  I  do  think  that  I  have  been  alone 

In  chastity !  yes,  Pallas  has  been  sighing, 

While  every  eve  saw  me  my  hair  uptying 

With  fingers  cool  as  aspen  leaves.    Sweet  love ! 

I  was  as  vague  as  solitary  dove. 

Nor  knew  that  nests  were  built.    Now  a  soft  kis^— 

Ay,  by  that  kiss,  I  vow  an  endless  bliss, 

An  immortality  of  passion 's  thine : 

Ere  long  I  will  exalt  thee  to  the  shine 

Of  heaven  ambrosial ;  and  we  will  shade 

Ourselves  whole  summers  by  a  river  glade ; 

And  I  will  tell  thee  stories  of  the  sky, 

And  breathe  thee  whispers  of  its  minstrelsy. 

My  happy  love  will  overwing  all  bounds! 

O  let  me  melt  into  thee !  let  the  soimds 

Of  our  close  voices  marry  at  their  birth ; 

Let  us  entwine  hoveringly  ! — O  dearth 

Of  human  words!  roughness  of  mortal  speech! 

Lispings  empyrean  will  I  sometimes  teach 

Thine  honey'd  tongue — lute-breathings,  which  I  gasp 

To  have  thee  understand,  now  while  I  clasp 

Thee  thus,  and  weep  for  fondness— I  am  pain'd, 

Endymion :  woe !  woe !  is  grief  contain'd 

In  the  very  deeps  of  pleasure,  my  sole  life  f— 

Hereat,  with  many  sobs,  her  gende  strife 

Melted  into  a  languor.    He  retum'd 

Entranced  vows  and  teait. 
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Ye  who  have  yeani'd 
With  too  much  peanon,  will  here  stay  and  pity, 
For  the  mere  sake  of  truth ;  as  'tis  a  ditty 
Not  of  these  days,  bat  long  ago  't  was  told 
By  a  cavern  wind  unto  a  forest  old ; 
And  then  the  forest  told  it  in  a  dream 
To  a  sleeping  lake,  whose  cool  and  level  gleam 
A  poet  caught  as  he  was  joume3ring 
To  Phcsbus'  shrine ;  and  in  it  he  did  fling 
His  weary  limbs,  bathing  an  hour's  space, 
And  after,  straight  in  that  inspired  place 
He  sang  the  story  up  into  the  ail'. 
Giving  it  universal  fireedom.    There 
Has  it  been  ever  sounding  for  those  ears 
Whose  tips  are  glowing  hot    The  legend  dieers 
Yon  sentinel  stars ;  and  he  who  listens  to  it 
Must  surely  be  selMoom'd  or  he  will  rue  it : 
For  quenchless  burnings  come  upon  the  heart, 
Made  fiercer  by  a  fear  lest  any  part 
Should  be  ingulfed  in  the  eddying  wind. 
As  much  as  here  is  penn'd  doth  always  find 
A  resting-place,  thus  much  comes  clear  and  plain ; 
Anon  the  strange  voice  is  upon  the  wane — 
And  'tis  but  echoed  from  departing  sound, 
That  the  fair  visitant  at  last  unwound 
Her  gentle  limbs,  and  left  the  youth  asleep^ — 
Thus  the  tradition  of  the  gusty  deep. 

Now  turn  we  to  our  former  chroniclers. — 
Endymion  awoke,  that  grief  of  hers 
Sweet  plaining  on  his  ear :  he  sickly  guess'd 
How  lone  he  was  once  more,  and  sadly  press'd 
His  empty  arms  together,  hung  his  head, 
And  most  forlorn  upon  that  widow'd  bed 
Sat  silently.   Love's  madness  he  had  known : 
Often  with  more  than  tortured  lion's  groan 
Moanings  had  burst  from  him ;  but  now  that  rage 
Had  pass'd  away :  no  longer  did  he  wage 
A  rough-voiced  war  against  the  ddoming  stars. 
No,  he  had  felt  too  much  for  such  harsh  jars : 
The  lyre  of  his  soul  Eolian-tuned 
Forgot  all  violence,  and  but  communed 
With  melancholy  thought:  O  he  had  swoon'd 
Drunken  from  pleasure's  nipple !  and  his  love 
Henceforth  was  dove-like. — Loth  was  he  to  move 
From  the  imprinted  couch,  and  when  he  did, 
Twas  with  slow,  languid  paces,  and  foce  hid 
In  muffling  hands.    So  temper'd,  out  he  stray'd 
Half  seeing  visions  that  might  have  dismay'd 
Alecto's  serpents ;  ravishments  more  keen 
Than  Hermes'  pipe,  when  anxious  he  did  lean 
Over  eclipsing  eyes :  and  at  the  last 
It  was  a  sounding  grotto,  vaulted,  vast, 
0'er«tudded  with  a  thousand,  thousand  pearls. 
And  crimson-mouthed  shells  with  stubborn  curls, 
Of  every  shape  and  size,  even  to  the  bulk 
In  which  whales  arbor  close,  to  brood  and  sulk 
Against  an  endless  storm.    Moreover  too, 
Fish-semblances,  of  green  and  azure  hue. 
Ready  to  snort  their  streams.    In  this  cool  wonder 
Endjrmion  sat  down,  and  'gan  to  ponder 
On  all  his  life :  his  youth,  up  to  the  day 
When  'mid  acclaim,  ^d  feasts,  and  garlands  gay, 
He  stept  upon  his  shepherd  throne :  the  look 
Of  his  white  palace  in  wild  forest  nook. 


And  all  the  revels  he  had  lorded  there : 

Each  tender  maiden  whom  he  once  thought  fiur. 

With  every  friend  and  fellow-woodlander — 

Pass'd  like  a  dream  before  him.   Then  the  spar 

Of  Ae  old  bards  to  mighty  deeds :  his  plans 

To  nurse  the  golden  uge  'mong  shepherd  clans . 

That  wondrous  night :  the  great  Fan-festival : 

His  sister's  sorrow ;  and  his  wanderings  all. 

Until  into  the  earth's  deep  maw  he  rush'd : 

Then  all  its  buried  magic,  till  it  flush'd 

High  with  excessive  love.   **  And  now,"  tfaoagbt  he 

How  long  must  I  remain  in  jeopanly 
Of  blank  amazements  that  amaze  no  more  ? 
Now  I  have  tasted  her  sweet  soul  to  the  core. 
All  other  depths  are  shallow :  essences. 
Once  spiritual,  are  like  muddy  lees, 
Meant  but  to  fertilize  my  earthly  root. 
And  make  my  brandies  lift  a  golden  fruit 
Into  the  bloom  of  heaven :  other  light. 
Though  it  be  quick  and  sharp  enough  to  blight 
The  Olympian  eagle's  vision,  is  dark. 
Dark  as  the  parentage  of  chaos.    Hark ! 
My  silent  thoughts  are  echoing  from  these  shells; 
Or  are  they  but  the  ghosts,  the  dying  swells 
Of  noises  far  away  ? — list ! — Hereupon 
He  kept  an  anxious  ear.    The  humming  tone 
Came  louder,  and  behold,  there  as  he  lay. 
On  either  side  out-gush'd,  with  misty  spray, 
A  copious  spring ;  and  both  together  dash'd 
Swifl,  mad,  fontastic  round  the  rocks,  and  lash'd 
Among  the  conchs  and  shells  of  the  lof\y  grot. 
Leaving  a  trickling  dew.    At  last  they  shot 
Down  from  the  ceiling's  height,  pouring  a  ncuse 
As  of  some  breathless  racers  whose  hopes  poise 
Upon  the  last  few  steps,  and  with  spent  force 
Along  the  ground  they  took  a  winding  course. 
Endymion  foUow'd — for  it  seem'd  that  one 
Ever  pursued,  the  oiher  strove  to  shun — 
FoUow'd  their  languid  mazes,  till  well-nigh 
He  had  left  thinking  of  the  mystery « — 
And  was  now  rapt  in  tender  hoverings 
Over  the  vanish'd  bliss.    Ah !  what  is  it  sings 
His  dream  away  t  What  melodies  are  these  T 
They  sound  as  through  Uie  whispering  of  treei* 
Not  native  in  such  barren  vaults.   Give  ear! 

'*  O  Arethosa,  peerless  njrmph !  why  fear 
Such  tenderness  as  mine  t  Great  Dian,  why, 
Why  didst  thou  hear  her  prayer?  O  that  I 
Were  rippling  round  her  dainty  foimess  now. 
Circling  about  her  waist,  and  striving  how 
To  entice  her  to  a  dive !  then  stealing  in 
Between  her  luscious  Ups  and  eyelids  thin. 
O  that  her  shining  hair  was  in  the  sun, 
And  I  distilling  from  it  thence  to  run 
In  amorous  rillels  down  her  shrinking  form ! 
To  linger  on  her  lily  shoulders,  warm 
Between  her  kissing  breasts,  and  every  chairo 
Touch  raptured . — See  how  painfully  I  flow : 
Fair  maid,  be  intiful  to  my  great  woe. 
Stay,  stay  thy  weary  course,  and  let  roe  lead, 
A  happy  wooer,  to  the  flowery  mead 
Where  all  that  beauty  snared  me."— ^  Cruel  God 
Desist !  or  my  ofifended  mistress'  nod 
Will  stagnate  all  thy  foantains : — ^tease  roe  not 
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With  lyren  wordi — Ah,  have  I  reslly  got 

Such  power  to  madden  thee  ?  And  ii  it 

Away,  away,  or  I  shall  dearly  rue 

My  very  thoughts :  in  mercy  then  away, 

Kindest  Alpheus,  for  should  I  obey 

My  own  dear  will,  't  would  be  a  deadly  bane.**— 

**  O,  Oread-Queen !  would  that  thou  hadst  a  pain 

like  this  of  mine,  then  would  I  fearless  turn 

AiKi  be  a  criminal." — **  Alas,  I  bum, 

I  shudder — gentle  river,  get  thee  hence. 

Alpheus!  thou  enchanter!  every  senae 

Of  mine  was  once  made  perfect  in  these  woods. 

Fresh  breezes,  bowery  lawns,  and  innocent  floods, 

Ripe  fruits,  and  lonely  couch,  contentment  gave ; 

But  ever  since  I  heedlessly  did  lave 

In  thy  deceitful  stream,  a  panting  glow 

Grew  strong  within  me :  wherefore  serve  me  so, 

And  call  it  love  ?  Alas !  't  was  cruelty. 

Not  once  more  did  I  close  my  happy  eyes 

Amid  the  thrush's  song.     Away!  Avaunt! 

0  'twas  a  cruel  thing." — "  Now  thou  dost  taunt 
So  softly,  Arethusa,  that  I  think 

If  thou  wast  playing  on  my  shady  brink. 

Thou  wouldst  bathe  once  again.     Innocent  maid ! 

Stifle  ihine  heart  no  more ; — nor  be  afraid 

Of  angry  powers  :  there  are  deities 

Will  shade  us  with  their  winp*.     Tho«»e  fitful  sighs 

Tis  almost  death  to  hear:  O  let  me  pour 

A  dewy  bnlra  upon  Ihem ! — fear  no  more, 

Svveel  Arethusa  I  Dian's  self  must  feel, 

Snmetiraes,  these  very  panp*.     Dear  maiden,  steal 

Blushing  into  my  soul,  and  let  us  fly 

These  dreary  caverns  for  the  open  sky. 

1  will  delight  thee  all  my  winding  course. 
From  the  green  sea  up  to  my  hidden  source 
About  Arcadian  forests  ;  and  will  show 
The  channels  where  my  coolest  waters  flow 
Through  mossy  rocks ;  where,  'mid  exuberant  green, 
I  roam  in  plea^nt  darkness,  more  unseen 
Than  Saturn  in  his  exile ;  where  I  brim 
Round  flowery  islands,  and  take  thence  a  skim 
Of  mealy  sweets,  which  m)niads  of  bees 
Buzz  from  their  honey'd  wings:  and  thou  sbouldst 

please 
Th\'8elf  to  choose  the  richest,  where  we  might 
Be  incense-pillow'd  every  summer  night. 
DoflT  all  sad  fears,  thou  white  deliciousnets. 
And  let  us  be  thus  comforted  ;  unless 
Thou  couldst  rejoice  to  see  my  hopeless  stream 
Hurry  dJ<;traoted  from  Sol's  temperate  beam. 
And  pour  to  death  along  some  hungry  sands."— 
*  What  can  I  do,  Alpheus?  Dian  stands 
Severe  before  me  •  persecuting  fate ! 
Unhappy  Arethnsu!  thou  want  late 
A  huntress  free  in" — At  this,  sudden  fell 
Those  two  sad  streams  adown  a  fearful  dell.  • 
The  Latminn  listend,  but  he  heard  no  more, 
Save  echo,  faint  repealing  o'er  and  o'er 
The  name  of  Arethusa.     On  the  verge 
Ol*  that  dark  gulf  he  wept,  and  said    **  I  urge 
Thee,  gentle  Goddess  of  my  pilgrimage, 
By  our  eternal  hopes,  to  soothe,  to  assuage 
If  thou  art  powerful,  these  lovers'  pains ; 
And  make  them  happy  in  some  happy  plaim." 


He  tum'd — there  was  a  whelming  tonnd— he  ilept. 
There  was  a  cooler  light ;  and  to  he  kept 


Towards  it  by  a  sandy  path,  and  lo! 
More  raddenly  than  doth  a  Dkomeitt  go^ 
The  visions  of  the  earth  were  gone  and  fled— 
He  saw  the  giant  sea  above  his  head. 


BOOK  lU. 


Theeb  are  who  k>rd  it  o'er  their  feUow-i 
With  most  prevailing  tinsel :  who  mipen 
Their  baaing  vanitiee.  to  browse  away 
The  comfortable  green  and  juicy  hay 
From  human  pastures  ;  or,  O  torturing  fiict! 
Who,  through  an  idfol  bUnk,  will  see  unpaok'd 
Fire-branded  foies  to  sear  up  and  singe 
Our  gold  and  ripe-ear'd  hopes.    With  not  one  ting* 
Of  sanctuary  splendor,  nor  a  sight 
Able  to  face  an  owl's,  they  still  are  dight 
By  the  blear-eyed  nations  in  empurpled  Teala, 
Aiid  crowns,  and  turbans.    With  imladen  breasli^ 
Save  of  blown  self-applause,  they  proudly  mcmnt 
To  their  spirit's  perch,  their  being's  high  account. 
Their  tip-top  nothings,  their  dull  skies,  their  thronee— 
Amid  the  fierce  intoxicating  tones 
Of  trumpets,  shoutings,  and  belabored  drama. 
And  sudden  cannon.     Ah !  how  all  this  htuiii» 
In  wakeful  ears,  like  uproar  past  and  gone- 
Like  thunder-clouds  that  spake  to  Babylon, 
And  set  those  old  Chaldeans  to  their  taika.^- 
Are  then  regalities  all  gilded  masks  ? 
No,  there  are  throned  seats  unscalable 
But  by  a  patient  wing,  a  constant  spell, 
Or  by  ethereal  things  that,  unconfined. 
Can  make  a  ladder  of  the  eternal  wind. 
And  poise  about  in  cloudy  thunder-tentt 
To  watch  the  abysm-birth  of  element* 
Aye,  'hove  the  withering  of  old-lipp'd  Fate 
A  thousand  powers  keep  religious  state. 
In  water,  fiery  realm,  and  airy  bourn ; 
And,  silent  as  a  consecrated  urn. 
Hold  sphery  sessions  for  a  season  due. 
Yet  few  of  these  far  majesties,  ah,  few! 
Have  bared  their  operations  to  this  globe — 
Few,  who  with  gorgeous  pageantry  enrobe 
Our  piece  of  heaven — whose  benevolence 
Shakes  hand  with  our  own  Ceres ;  every  teiMe 
Filling  with  spiritual  sweets  to  plenitude. 
As  bees  gorge  full  their  cells.     And  by  the  fend 
Twill  Nothing  and  Creation,  I  here  swear, 
Eteme  Apollo!  that  thy  Sister  fair 
Is  of  all  these  the  gentlier-mightiest 
When  thy  gold  breath  is  misting  in  the  weat, 
She  unobserved  steals  unto  her  throne. 
And  there  she  sits  most  meek  and  most  alone: 
As  if  she  had  not  pomp  subservient ; 
As  if  thine  eye,  high  Poet !  was  not  bent 
Towards  her  with  the  Muses  in  thine  heart; 
As  if  the  ministering  stan  kept  not  apart. 
Waiting  for  silve^footed  roessagea 
O  Moon !  the  oldest  shades  'roong  oldeat  traea 
Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  in: 
O  Moon !  oM  boughs  hip  forth  a  holier  din 
The  while  they  foel  thine  airy  fellowdiip. 
Thoa  doit  blesa  everywhere,  with  silver  lip 
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Kianng  dead  things  to  life.    The  deeping  Idne, 
Conch'd  in  Ay  brightneM,  dream  of  fielda  diTine  t 
Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise. 
Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes ; 
And  yet  Ay  benediction  passeth  not 
One  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 
Where  pleasure  may  be  sent :  the  nested  wren 
Has  thy  &ir  &ce  within  its  tranquil  ken. 
And  fiom  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy  leaf 
Takes  glimpses  of  thee ;  thou  art  a  relief 
To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps 
Within  its  pearly  house : — ^The  mighty  deepe, 
The  monstrous  sea  is  thine-~the  myriad  sea ! 
O  Bloon !  fiir^pooming  Ocean  bows  to  thee, 
And  Tellus  feels  her  forehead's  cumbrous  load. 


Cynthia !  where  art  thou  nowt  What  £u  abode 
Of  green  or  silvery  bower  doth  enshrine 
Such  utmost  beau^  f  Alas,  thou  dost  pine 
For  one  as  sorrowful :  thy  cheek  is  pale 
For  one  whose  cheek  is  pale :  thou  dost  bewail 
His  tears,  who  weeps  for  thee.  Where  dost  thou  sigh  T 
Ah !  surely  that  light  peeps  from  Vesper's  eye. 
Or  what  a  thing  is  love !  Tis  She,  but  lo! 
How  changed,  how  full  of  ache,  how  gone  in  woe 
She  dies  at  the  thinnest  cloud ;  her  bveliness 
Is  wan  on  Neptune's  blue:  yet  there's  a 
Of  love^pangles,  just  off  yon  cape  of  trees, 
Dancing  upon  the  waves,  as  if  lo  please 
The  curly  foam  with  amorous  influence. 
O,  not  so  idle !  for  down-glancing  thence. 
She  fathoms  eddies,  and  runs  wild  about 
O'erwhelming  water-courses ;  scaring  out    . 
The  thorny  sharks  from  hiding-holes,  and  fright'ning 
Their  savage  eyes  with  unaccustom'd  lightning. 
Where  will  the  splendor  be  content  to  reach  f 
O  love !  how  potent  hast  thou  been  to  teach 
Strange  joumeyings !  Wherever  beauty  dwells. 
In  gulf  or  aerie,  mountains  or  deep  dells. 
In  light,  in  gloom,  in  star  or  blazing  sun, 
Thou  pointest  out  the  way,  and  straight  'tis  woil 
Amid  his  toil  thou  gavest  Leander  breath; 
Thou  leddest  Orpheus  through  the  gleams  of  death ; 
Thou  madest  Pluto  bear  thin  element : 
And  now,  O  winged  Chieflain !  thou  hast  sent 
A  moonbeam  to  the  deep,  deep  water-world. 
To  find  Endymion. 


Along  hii  fiUed  way.  « 

Far  had  he  roam'd. 
With  nothing  save  the  hollow  vast,  that  i 
Above,  around,  and  at  his  feet;  save  1 
More  dead  than  Morpheus'  imaginings : 
Old  rusted  anchors,  helmets,  br^stplates  large 
Of  gone  sea-warrion ;  brazen  beaks  and  taige ; 
Rudders  that  for  a  hundred  years  had  lost 
The  sway  of  human  hand ;  gold  vase  embov'd 
With  long-forgotten  story,  and  wherein 
No  reveller  had  ever  dipp'd  a  chin 
But  those  of  Saturn's  vintage ;  mouldering  scroll^ 
Writ  in  the  tongue  of  heaven,  by  those  souls 
Who  first  were  on  the  earth ;  and  sculptures  rod* 
In  ponderous  stone,  developing  the  mood 
Of  ancient  Nox ; — then  skeletons  of  man. 
Of  beast,  behemoth,  and  leviathan. 
And  elephant,  and  eagle,  and  huge  jaw 
Of  nameless  monster.    A  cold  leaden  awe 
These  secrets  struck  into  him ;  and  imless 
Dian  had  chased  away  that  heaviness. 
He  might  have  died :  but  now,  with  cheered  ISmI» 
He  onward  kept;  wooing  these  thoughts  ID  ileel 
About  the  labyrinth  in  his  soul  of  love. 


On  gold  sand  impeari'd 
With  lily  shells,  and  pebbles  milky  white, 
Poor  Cynthia  greeted  him,  and  soothed  her  light 
Against  his  pallid  face :  he  felt  the  charm 
To  breathlessness,  and  suddenly  a  warm 
Of  his  heart's  blood :  'twas  very  sweet;  he  stayed 
His  wandering  steps,  and  hali^ntranced  laid 
His  head  upon  a  tuft  of  straggling  weeds, 
To  taste  the  gentle  moon,  and  freshening  beads, 
Lash'd  fiom  the  crystal  roof  by  fishes'  tails. 
And  so  he  kept,  until  the  rosy  veils 
Mantling  the  east,  by  Aurora's  peering  hand 
Were  lifted  from  the  water's  breast,  imd  fonn'd 
Into  sweet  air ;  and  sober'd  mommg  came 
Meekly  through  bilbws . — when  like  taper-flame 
Left  sudden  by  a  dallying  breath  of  air. 
He  raae  io  sileoce,  and  once  more  'gan  6ne 


"  What  is  there  in  thee.  Moon!  that  dioii  shouUrt 
move 
My  heart  so  potently  7  When  yet  a  child, 
I  oft  have  dried  my  tears  when  thou  hast  nmled. 
Thou  seem'dst  my  sister :  hand  in  hand  we  weoC 
From  eve  io  mom  across  the  firmament 
No  apples  would  I  gather  from  the  tree. 
Till  thou  hadst  cool'd  their  cheeks  deliciously : 
No  tumbling  water  ever  spake  romance. 
But  when  my  eyes  with  thine  thereon  could  dance: 
No  woods  were  green  enough,  no  bower  divine. 
Until  thou  lifted 'st  up  thine  eyelids  fine : 
In  sowing-time  ne'er  would  I  dibble  take. 
Or  drop  a  seed,  till  thou  wast  wide  awake ; 
And,  in  the  summer-tide  of  blossoming. 
No  one  but  thee  hath  heard  me  blithely  sing 
And  mesh  my  dewy  flowers  all  the  night 
No  melody  was  like  a  passing  spright 
If  it  went  not  to  solemnize  thy  reign. 
Yes,  in  my  boyhood,  every  joy  and  pain 
By  thee  were  fashion'd  to  the  self«ame  end ; 
And  as  I  grew  in  years,  still  didst  thou  blend 
With  all  my  ardors :  thou  wast  the  deep  glen ; 

Thou  wast  the  mountain-top— the  sage's  pen — 

The  poet's  harp— the  voice  of  friends — the  sun ; 

Thou  wast  the  river — thou  wast  gloiy  won ; 

Thou  wast  my  clarion's  blastr— thou  wast  my  ateed— 

My  goblet  full  of  wine-— my  topmost  deed : — 

Thou  wast  the  charm  of  women,  lovely  Mood! 

O  what  a  wild  and  harmonized  tune 

My  spirit  struck  from  all  the  beautiful ! 

On  some  bright  essence  could  I  lean,  and  lull 

Myself  to  immortality :  I  prest 

Nature's  soft  pilbw  in  a  wakeful  rest 

But,  gentle  Orb!  there  came  a  nearer  bliss — 

My  strange  love  came — ^Felicity's  abyss ! 

She  came,  and  thou  didst  fiide,  and  fiule  i 

Tet  not  entirely ;  no,  thy  starry  sway 

Has  been  an  unde^passion  to  this  biva. 

Now  I  begin  to  feel  thine  orby  power 
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f  8  coming  fresh  upon  roe :  O  be  kind ! 

Keep  back  thine  influence,  and  do  not  blind 

My  tovereign  vinon. — Deareet  love,  forgive 

That  1  can  ihink  away  from  thee  and  live! — 

P&rdon  me,  airy  planet,  that  I  prise 

One  thought  beyond  thine  argent  luxuries ! 

How  far  beyond  ! "  At  this  a  surprised  start 

Frosted  the  springing  verdure  of  his  heart; 

For  as  he  Iif\ed  up  his  eyes  to  swear 

How  his  own  goddess  was  past  all  things  fair, 

He  saw  fiir  in  the  concave  green  of  the  sea 

An  old  roan  sitting  calm  and  peacefully. 

Upon  a  weeded  rock  this  old  man  sat. 

And  his  white  hair  was  awful,  and  a  mat 

Of  weeds  was  cold  beneath  his  cold  thin  feet; 

And,  ample  as  the  largest  winding'sheet, 

A  cloak  of  blue  wrapp'd  up  his  aged  bones, 

Oerwrought  with  symbols  by  the  deepest  groans 

Of  ambitious  magic :  every  ocean-form 

Was  woven  in  with  black  distinctness :  storm. 

And  calm,  and  whispering,  and  hideous  roar 

Were  emblem'd  in  the  woof;  with  every  shape 

That  skims,  or  divee,  or  sleeps,  'twixt  cape  and  cape, 

The  gulfing  whale  was  like  a  dot  in  the  spell. 

Yet  took  upon  it,  and  'twould  size  and  swell 

To  ils  huge  self;  and  tlie  minutest  fish 

Would  pass  the  very  hardest  gaxer's  wish. 

And  show  his  little  eye's  anatomy. 

Then  there  was  pictured  the  regality 

Of  Neptune ;  and  the  sea-nymphs  round  his  state, 

In  beauteous  vassalage,  look  up  and  wait. 

Beside  this  old  man  lay  a  pearly  wand. 

And  in  his  lap  a  book,  the  which  he  oonn'd 

So  stedfastly,  that  the  new  denizen 

Had  time  to  keep  him  in  amazed  ken. 

To  mark  these  shadowings,  and  stand  in  awe. 


The  old  man  raised  his  hoary  head  and  saw 
The  wilder'd  strangei^-seeming  not  to  see. 
His  features  were  so  lifeless.     Suddenly 
He  woke  as  from  a  trance ;  his  snow-white  brows 
Went  arching  up,  and  like  two  magic  plows 
Furrow'd  deep  wrinkles  in  his  forehead  large. 
Which  kept  as  fixedly  as  rocky  marge. 
Till  round  his  wither'd  lips  bad  gone  a  smile. 
Then  up  he  rose,  like  one  whose  tedious  toil 
Had  watch'd  for  yean  in  foriorn  hermitage. 
Who  had  not  from  mid-life  to  utmost  age 
Eased  in  one  accent  his  o'er-burden'd  soul, 
Even  to  the  trees.     lie  rose :  he  grosp'd  his  stole. 
With  convulsed  clenches  waving  it  abroad. 
And  in  a  voice  of  solemn  joy,  that  awed 
Echo  into  oblivion,  he  said . — 

**  Thou  art  the  man !  Now  shall  I  lay  my  head 
In  peace  upon  my  watery  pillow :  now 
Sleep  will  come  smoothly  lo  my  weary  brow. 
O  Jove !  I  shall  be  young  again,  be  young ! 
O  shell-bom  Neptmie,  I  am  pierced  and  stung 
With  new-bom  life !  What  shall  I  do  7  Where  go, 
When  I  have  cast  this  serpent-skin  of  woe  ?— 
1 11  swim  to  the  syrens,  and  one  moment  listen 
Their  melodies,  and  see  their  kmg  hair  glisten; 
Anon  upon  that  giant's  arm  I  '11  be. 
That  writfaea  about  the  roots  of  Sicily  t 


To  northern  seas  I'll  in  a  twinkling  sail. 

And  mount  upon  the  snortings  of  a  whale 

To  some  black  cloud ;  thence  down  I  '11  madly  sweep 

On  forked  lightning,  to  the  deepest  deep. 

Where  through  some  sucking  pool  I  will  be  hnii'd 

With  rapture  to  the  other  side  of  the  world ! 

O,  I  am  full  of  gladness !   Sisters  three, 

I  bow  full-hearted  to  your  old  decree ! 

Tes,  every  God  be  thank'd,  and  power  benign. 

For  I  no  more  shall  wither,  droop,  and  pine. 

Thou  art  the  roan!"  Endymion  started  back 

Dismay'd ;  and,  like  a  wretch  from  whom  the  lack 

Tortures  hot  breath,  and  speech  of  agony, 

Mutter'd :  **  What  lonely  death  am  I  to  die 

In  this  cold  region  ?  Will  he  let  roe  freeze. 

And  float  roy  brittle  lirobs  o'er  poUr  sees? 

Or  will  he  touch  roe  with  his  searing  hand. 

And  leave  a  black  memorial  on  the  sand  f 

Or  tear  me  piecemeal  with  a  bony  saw. 

And  keep  roe  as  a  chosen  food  to  draw 

His  roagian  fish  through  hated  fire  and  flame  f 

O  misery  of  hell !  resistless,  tame. 

Am  I  to  bo  burnt  up  ?  No.  I  will  shout, 

Until  the  Gods  through  heaven's  Uue  look  ont!^ 

0  Tartarus !  but  some  few  days  agone 
Her  soft  arms  were  entwining  roe,  and  on 

Her  voice  1  hung  like  fruit  among  green  leaves : 
Her  lips  were  all  my  own,  and— ah,  ripe  sheavea 
Of  happiness!  ye  on  the  stubble  droop. 
But  never  may  be  garnered.    I  most  stoop 
My  head,  and  kiss  death's  foot  Love !  love,  fiueweU ! 
Is  there  no  hope  from  thee  1  This  horrid  spell 
Would  melt  at  thy  sweet  breath. — By  Dian's  hind 
Feeding  from  her  white  fingers,  on  the  wind 

1  see  thy  streaming  hair !  and  now,  by  Pan, 
I  care  not  for  this  old  m3rsterious  man!" 

He  spake,  and  walking  to  that  aged  form, 
Look'd  high  defiance.    Lo !  his  heart  'gan  warn 
With  pity,  for  the  gray-hair'd  creature  wept 
Had  he  then  wrong'd  a  heart  where  sorrow  keplf 
Had  he,  though  blindly  contumelious,  brought. 
Rheum  to  kind  eyes,  a  sting  to  human  thought. 
Convulsion  to  a  mouth  of  many  years  ? 
He  had  in  troth ;  and  he  was  ripe  for  tears. 
The  penitent  shower  fell,  as  down  he  knelt 
Before  that  care-wom  sage,  who  trembling  foh 
About  his  large  dark  locks,  and  foltering  spake . 

**  Arise,  good  youth,  for  sacred  Phcebus'  sake ! 
I  know  thine  inmost  bosom,  and  I  feel 
A  very  brother's  yearning  for  thee  steal 
Into  mine  own :  for  why  ?  thou  openest 
The  prison-gates  that  have  so  long  opprest 
My  weary  watching.   Though  thou  biow'st  it  not. 
Thou  art  oommission'd  to  thk  foted  spot 
For  greet  enfrancliiseroent    O  weep  no  more ; 
I  am  a  friend  to  love,  to  loves  of  yore : 
Aft  hadst  thou  never  loved  an  unknown  powei; 
I  had  been  grieving  at  this  joyous  hour. 
But  even  now  most  miserable  old, 
I  saw  thee,  and  my  blood  no  longer  cold 
Gave  mighty  pulses :  in  this  tottering  case 
Grew  a  new  heart,  which  at  this  rooroent  plap 
As  dandngly  as  thine.    Be  not  afraid. 
For  dMW  ibalt  hmx  this  tecret  all  displayU 
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Now  ta  we  ipeed  towardi  our  jojrom  task.'* 

80  nying,  Uiia  yoang  sool  in  age's  mask 
Went  ibrwafd  with  the  Carian  side  by  aide : 
Resuming  quickly  thus ;  while  ocean's  tide 
Hung  swollen  at  their  backst  and  jeweU'd  sands 
Took  silently  their  (bot-prints. 

**  My  soul  stands 
Now  past  the  midway  from  mortality, 
And  00  I  can  prepare  without  a  sigh 
To  tell  thee  briefly  all  my  joy  and  pain. 
I  was  a  fisher  once,  upon  this  main, 
And  my  boat  danced  in  every  creek  and  bay ; 
Rough  billows  were  my  home  by  night  and  day« — 
The  sea-gulls  not  more  constant ;  for  I  had 
No  housing  from  the  storm  and  tempests  mad. 
But  hollow  rocks,— «nd  they  were  palaces 
Of  silent  happiness,  of  slumberous  ease : 
Long  years  of  misery  have  told  me  so. 
Ay,  thus  it  was  one  thousand  years  ago. 
One  thousand  years ! — Is  it  then  possible 
To  k»k  so  plainly  through  them  ?  to  dispel 
A  thousand  years  with  backward  glance  sublime  f 
Td  breathe  away  as  'twere  all  scummy  slime 
From  off  a  crystal  pool,  to  see  its  deep, 
And  one's  own  image  from  the  bottom  peept 
Yes :  now  I  am  no  longer  wretched  thndl, 
My  long  captivity  and  moonings  all 
Are  but  a  slime,  a  thin>pervading  scum. 
The  which  I  breathe  away,  and  thronging  come 
Like  things  of  yesterday  my  youthful  pie 


**  I  touch'd  no  lute,  I  sang  not,  trod  no  i 
I  was  a  lonely  youth  on  desert  shores. 
My  sports  were  lonely,  'mid  continuous  roan. 
And  craggy  isles,  and  sea-roews'  plaintive  cry 
Plaining  discrepant  between  sea  and  sky. 
Dolphins  were  still  my  playmates ;  shapes  unseen 
Would  let  me  feel  their  scales  of  gold  and  green. 
Nor  be  my  desolation ;  and,  full  oA, 
When  a  dread  water^spout  had  rear'd  aloft 
Its  hungry  hugeness,  seeming  ready  ripe 
To  burst  with  hoarsest  thunderings,  and  wipe 
My  life  away  Uke  a  vast  sponge  of  fete, 
Some  friendly  monster,  pitying  my  sad  state, 
Has  dived  to  its  foundations,  gulTd  it  down. 
And  left  me  tossing  safely.    But  the  crown 
Of  aU  my  life  was  utmost  quietude : 
More  did  I  love  to  lie  in  cavern  rude. 
Keeping  in  wait  whole  days  for  Neptune's  Yoice, 
And  if  it  came  at  last,  hark,  and  rejoice ! 
There  blush'cl  no  summer  eve  but  I  would  steer 
My  skiff  along  green  shelving  coasts,  to  hear 
The  shepherd's  pipe  corae  clear  from  aery  steep, 
Mingled  with  ceaseless  bleatings  of  his  sheep: 
And  never  was  a  day  of  summer  shine. 
But  I  beheld  its  birth  upon  the  brine ; 
For  I  would  watch  all  night  to  see  unfold 
Heaven's  gates,  and  iEthon  snort  hi>  morning  gold 
Wide  o'er  the  swelling  streams :  and  constantly 
At  brim  of  day-tide,  on  some  grassy  lea. 
My  nets  wtnild  be  spread  out,  and  I  at  rest 
The  poor  folk  of  the  sea-country  I  bleat 
With  daily  boon  of  fish  most  delicate : 
The?  knew  not  whence  this  bounty,  and  elate 


Would  strew  sweet  flowers  on  a  sterile  beach. 

**  Why  was  I  not  contented  T   Wherefon  rsack 
At  things  which,  but  for  thee,  O  Latiatan ! 
Had  been  my  dreary  death !  Fool !  1 1 
To  feel  distemper'd  longings :  to  desire 
The  utmost  privilege  that  ocean's  sire 
Could  grant  in  benediction :  to  be  free 
Of  all  his  kingdom.     Long  in  misery 
I  vrasted,  ere  in  one  extremest  fit 
I  plunged  for  life  or  death.    To  interknit 
One's  senses  with  so  dense  a  breathing  staff 
Might  seem  a  i^-ork  of  pain ;  so  not  enough 
Can  I  admire  how  crystal-smooth  it  felt. 
And  buoyant  round  my  limbs.    At  first  I  dwab 
Whole  days  and  days  in  sheer  astooishmeiit ; 
Forgetful  utterly  of  self-mtent  ; 
Moving  but  with  the  mighty  ebb  and  flow. 
Then,  like  a  new-fledged  bird  that  first  dolh  Aom 
His  spreaded  feathers  to  the  morrow  chill, 
I  tried  in  fear  the  pinions  of  my  wiU. 
T  was  freedom !  and  at  once  I  visited 
The  ceaseless  wonders  of  this  ocean4)ed. 
No  need  to  tell  thee  of  them,  for  I  see 
That  thou  hast  been  a  witness— it  most  be 
For  these  I  know  thou  canst  not  feel  a  drooth. 
By  the  melancholy  comers  of  that  mouth. 
So  I  will  in  my  story  straightway  pass 
To  more  immediate  matter.     Woe,  alas ! 
That  love  should  be  my  bane !  Ah,  ScyViM  fiur! 
Why  did  poor  Glaucus  ever— ever  dare 
To  sue  thee  to  his  heart  ?  Kmd  strangerfoolfa ! 
I  loved  her  to  the  very  white  of  truth. 
And  she  would  not  conceive  it    Timid  diing! 
She  fled  me  swift  as  sea-bird  on  the  wing. 
Round  every  isle,  and  point,  and  promootory. 
From  when  large  Hercules  wound  up  his  story 
Far  as  Egyptian  Nile.     My  passion  grew 
The  more,  the  more  I  saw  her  dainty  hue 
Gleam  delicately  through  the  azure  clear: 
Until  'twas  too  fierce  agony  to  bear; 
And  in  that  agony,  across  my  grief 
It  flash'd,  that  Circe  might  find  some  relief^ 
Cruel  enchantress !   So  above  the  water 
I  rear'd  my  head,  and  look'd  for  Phoebua'  daogfalct 
iEssa's  isle  was  wondering  at  the  moon : — 
It  seemM  to  whirl  around  me,  and  a  swoon 
Left  me  dead-drifling  to  that  fetal  power. 

**  When  I  awoke,  'twas  in  a  twilight  bower; 
Just  when  the  light  of  mom,  with  hum  of  beei, 
Stole  through  its  verdurous  matting  of  fresh  trsaa 
How  sweet,  and  sweeter!  for  I  heard  a  lyre. 
And  over  it  a  sighing  voice  expire. 
It  ceased — I  caught  light  footsteps ;  and  anoo 
The  fiiirest  face  that  mom  e'er  fook'd  upoo 
Push'd  through  a  screen  of  roses.    Starry  Jove! 
With  tears,  and  smiles,  and  honey-words  she  wort 
A  net  whose  thraldom  was  more  bliss  than  all 
The  range  of  flower'd  Elysium.    Thus  did  fell 
The  dew  of  her  rich  speech :  "  Ah !  art  awake  t 

0  let  me  hear  thee  speak,  for  Cupid's  sake ! 

1  am  so  oppress'd  with  joy !  Why,  I  have  shed 
An  urn  of  tears,  as  though  thou  wert  ooM  dead ; 
And  now  I  find  thee  living,  I  will  pour 

From  these  devoted  eyes  their  silver  store, 
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Until  exhausted  of  the  latest  drop. 
So  it  will  pleasure  thee,  and  force  thee  stop 
Here,  that  I  too  may  live :  but  if  beyond 
Sach  cool  and  sorrowful  offerings,  thou  art  ibnd 
Of  soothing  warmth,  of  dalliance  supreme ; 
Jf  thou  art  ripe  to  taste  a  long  bve-dream ; 
If  smiles,  if  dimples,  tongues  for  ardor  mule. 
Hang  in  thy  vision  like  a  tempting  fruit, 

0  let  me  pluck  it  for  thee.*'    Thus  she  link'd. 
Her  charming  syllables,  till  indistinct 
Their  music  came  to  my  o*er-sweeten'd  soul ; 
And  then  she  hover'd  over  me,  and  stole 

So  near,  that  if  no  nearer  it  had  been 
This  furrow'd  visage  thou  hadst  never  seen. 

"  Young  man  of  Letmos !  thus  particular 
Am  I,  that  thou  mayst  plainly  see  how  far 
This  fierce  temptation  went :  and  thou  mayst  not 
Exclaim,  How  then,  was  Scylla  quite  forgot  ? 

••  Who  could  resist?  Who  in  this  universe ? 
She  did  so  breathe  ambrosia ;  so  immerse 
My  fine  existence  in  a  golden  clime. 
She  took  me  like  a  child  of  suckling  time, 
And  cradled  me  in  roses.    Thus  condemned, 
The  current  of  my  former  life  was  stemm'd. 
And  to  this  arbitrary  queen  of  sense  * 

1  bow*d  a  tranced  vassal :  nor  would  thence 
Have  moved,  even  though  Amphion's  heart  had  woo'd 
Me  back  to  Scylla  o'er  the  billows  rude. 

For  as  Apollo  each  eve  doth  devise 
A  new  apparelling  for  western  skies ; 
So  every  eve,  nay,  every  spend thrifl  hour 
Shed  balmy  consciousness  within  that  bower. 
And  I  was  free  of  haunts  umbrageous ; 
Could  wander  in  thb  mazy  fbrest-house 
'  Of  squirrels,  foxes  sly,  and  antler'd  deer. 
And  birds  from  coverts  innermost  and  drear 
Warbling  for  very  joy  mellifluous  sorrow^- 
To  me  new-bom  delights ! 

"  Now  let  me  borrow, 
For  moments  few,  a  temperament  as  stem 
As  Pluto's  sceptre,  that  my  words  not  bum 
These  uttering  lips,  while  I  in  calm  speech  tell 
How  specious  heaven  was  changed  to  real  hell. 

**  One  room  she  lef^  me  sleeping :  half  awake ; 
I  sought  for  her  smooth  arms  and  lips,  to  slake 
My  greedy  thint  with  nectarous  camel-draughts ; 
Bat  she  was  gone.     Whereat  the  barbed  shafls 
Of  disappointment  stuck  in  me  so  sore, 
That  out  I  ran  and  searched  the  forest  o'er. 
Wandering  about  in  pine  and  cedar  gloom. 
Damp  awe  assail'd  me ;  for  there  'gan  to  boom 
A  soond  of  moan,  an  agony  of  sound. 
Sepulchral  from  the  distance  all  around. 
Then  came  a  conquering  earth-thunder,  and  rambled 
That  fierce  complain  to  silence :  while  I  stumbled 
Down  a  precipitous  path,  as  if  impell'd, 
I  canie  to  a  dark  valley. — Groanings  swell'd 
Poisonous  about  my  ears,  and  louder  grew, 
Tlie  nearer  I  approach'd  a  flame's  gaunt  blue. 
That  glared  before  me  through  a  thorny  brake. 
Thia  fire,  like  the  eye  of  gordian  snake, 
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Bewitch'd  me  towards ;  and  I  soon  was  near 
A  sight  too  fearful  for  the  feel  of  fear ; 
In  thicket  hid  I  cursed  the  haggard  scene — 
The  banquet  of  my  arms,  my  arbor  queen. 
Seated  upon  an  u(rtom  forest  root ; 
And  all  around  her  shapes,  wizard  and  brate, 
Laughing,  and  waiUng,  grovelling,  serpenting. 
Showing  tooth,  tusk,  and  venom-bag,  and  sting ! 

0  such  deformities !  Old  Charon's  self. 
Should  he  give  up  awhile  his  penny  pelf) 
And  take  a  dream  'mong  rushes  Stygian, 
It  could  not  be  so  fantasied.    Fierce,  wan. 
And  tyrannizing  was  the  lady's  look, 

As  over  them  a  gnarled  staff*  she  shook. 

Ofl-times  upon  the  sudden  she  laugh'd  out, 

And  from  a  basket  emptied  to  the  rout 

Clusters  of  grapes,  the  which  they  raven'd  quick 

And  roar'd  for  more ;  with  many  a  hungry  lick 

About  their  shaggy  jaws.     Avenging,  slow, 

Anon  she  took  a  branch  of  mistletoe, 

And  emptied  on 't  a  black  duU-guigling  phial  • 

Groan'd  one  and  all,  as  if  some  piercing  trial 

Was  sharpening  for  their  pitiable  bones. 

She  lifled  up  the  charm :  appealing  groans 

From  their  poor  breasts  went  suing  to  her  eai 

In  vain ;  remorseless  as  an  infant's  bier, 

She  whisk'd  against  their  eyes  the  sooty  oil. 

Whereat  was  heard  a  noise  of  painful  toil, 

Increasing  gradual  to  a  tempest  rage. 

Shrieks,  yells,  and  groans  of  torture-pilgrimage  t 

Until  their  grieved  bodies  'gan  to  bloat 

And  pufiT  from  the  tail's  end  to  stifled  throat : 

Then  was  appalling  silence :  then  a  sight 

Moro  wildering  than  all  that  hoarse  affright , 

For  the  whole  herd,  as  by  a  whirlwind  ^^Titheti 

Went  through  the  dismal  air  like  one  huge  Python 

Antagonizing  Boreas, — and  so  vanish'd. 

Yet  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind :  she  beuish'd 

These  phantoms  with  a  nod.     Lo !  from  the  dark 

Came  waggish  fauns,  and  nymphs,  and  mtyrs  stark. 

With  dancing  and  loud  revelry,  and  went 

Swifler  than  centaurs  after  rapine  bent. — 

Sighing  an  elephant  appear'd  and  bow'd 

Before  the  fierce  witch,  speaking  thus  aloud 

In  human  accent :  •  Potent  goddess !  chief 

Of  pains  resistless !  make  ray  being  brieC 

Or  let  me  from  this  heavy  prison  fly : 

Or  give  me  to  the  air,  or  let  me  die ! 

1  sue  not  for  my  happy  crown  again ; 

I  sue  not  for  my  phalanx  on  the  plain ; 

I  sue  not  for  my  lone,  my  widow'd  wife : 

I  sue  not  for  my  raddy  drops  of  life. 

My  children  fwr,  my  lovely  girls  and  boys ! 

I  will  forget  them ;  I  will  pass  these  joys ; 

Ask  naught  so  heavenward,  so  too— too  high : 

Only  I  pray,  as  fairest  boon,  to  die. 

Or  be  deliver'd  from  this  cumbrous  flesh, 

From  this  gross,  detestable,  filthy  mesh. 

And  merely  given  to  the  cold  bleak  air. 

Have  mercy.  Goddess!  Circe,  feel  my  pngwr!* 

*<That  curst  magician's  name  fell  icy  nimib 

Upon  my  wild  conjecturing :  troth  had  c 

Naked  and  sabre-like  against  my  heart 
I  saw  a  fury  whetting  a  death-dart; 
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And  my  •lain  ipirit,  overwrought  with  fiight, 
Fainted  away  in  that  dark  lair  of  night. 
Think,  my  deliverer,  how  desolate 
My  waking  must  have  been !  disgust,  and  hate. 
And  terrora  manifold  divided  me 
A  spoil  amongst  them.     I  prepared  to  flee 
Into  the  dungeon  core  of  that  wild  wood : 
I  fled  three  days — when  lo !  before  me  stood 
Glaring  the  angry  witch,  O  Dis,  even  now, 
A  clammy  dew  is  beading  on  my  brow. 
At  mere  remembering  her  pale  laugh,  and  cnne. 
*  Ha !  ha !  Sir  Dainty !  there  most  be  a  nurse 
Made  of  rose-leaves  and  thistle-down,  express. 
To  cradle  thee,  my  sweet,  and  lull  thee :  yes, 
I  am  too  fUnty-haixl  for  thy  nice  touch : 
My  tenderest  squeeze  is  but  a  giant's  clutch. 
So,  fairy-thing,  it  shall  have  lullabies 
Unheani  of  yet ;  and  it  shall  still  its  cries 
Upon  some  breast  more  lily-feminine. 
Oh,  no, — it  shall  not  pine,  and  pine,  and  pine 
More  than  one  pretty,  trifling  thousand  years ; 
^  And  then  'twere -pity,  but  fate's  gentle  shears 
Cut  short  its  immortality.     Sea-flirt ! 
Yoimg  dove  of  the  waters !  truly  I '11  not  hurt 
One  hair  of  thine :  see  how  I  weep  and  sigh. 
That  our  hear^broken  parting  is  so  nigh. 
And  must  we  part  ?  Ah,  yes,  it  must  be  so. 
Yet  ere  thou  leavest  me  in  utter  wee, 
Let  me  sob  over  thee  my  last  adieus. 
And  speak  a  blessing :  Mark  me !  Thou  hast  thews 
Immortal,  for  thou  art  of  heavenly  race : 
But  such  a  love  is  mine,  that  here  I  chase 
Eternally  away  from  thee  all  bloom 
Of  youth,  and  destine  thee  towards  a  tomb. 
Hence  shalt  thou  quickly  to  the  watery  vast ; 
And  there,  ere  many  days  be  overpast, 
Disabled  age  shall  seize  thee ;  and  even  then 
Thou  shalt  not  go  the  way  of  aged  men ; 
But  live  and  wither,  cripple  and  still  breathe 
Ten  hundred  years :  which  gone,  I  then  bequeath 
Thy  fragile  bones  to  unknown  burial. 
Adieu,  sweet  love,  adieu !' — As  shot  stars  fall. 
She  fled  ere  I  could  groan  for  mercy.     Stung 
And  poison'd  was  my  spirit :  despair  sung 
A  war-song  of  defiance  'gainst  all  hell. 
A  hand  was  at  my  shoulder  to  compel 
My  sullen  steps ;  another  'fore  my  eyes 
Moved  on  with  pointed  flnger.    In  this  guise 
Enforced,  at  the  last  by  ocean's  foam 
I  found  me ;  by  my  fresh,  my  native  home. 
Its  tempering  coolness,  to  my  life  akin. 
Came  salutary  as  I  waded  in ; 
And,  with  a  blind  voluptuous  rage,  I  gave 
Battle  to  the  swollen  billow-ridge,  and  drave 
Large  froth  before  me,  while  there  yet  remain'd 
Hale  strength,  nor  from  my  bones  all  manx>w  drain'd. 


*'  Young  lover,  I  must  weep— such  hellish  spite 
With  dry  cheek  who  can  tell  ?  While  thus  my  might 
Proving  upon  this  element,  dismay'd. 
Upon  a  dead  thing's  fece  my  hand  I  laid ; 
I  look'd — 'twas  Scylla !  Cursed,  cursed  Ciroe ! 
O  vulture-witch,  hast  never  heard  of  mercy ! 
Could  not  thy  harshest  vengeance  be  content, 
But  thou  must  nip  this  tender  iDnooent 


Because  I  loved  herf — Cold,  O  cold  indeed 
Were  her  fair  limbs,  and  like  a  oommon  weed 
The  sea-ewell  took  her  hair.    Dead  as  die  mmm 
I  clung  about  her  waist,  nor  ceased  to  peas 
Fleet  as  an  arrow  through  unfathom'd  brine. 
Until  there  shone  a  fabric  crystalline, 
Ribb'd  and  inlaid  with  coral,  pebble,  and  peuL 
Headlong  I  darted  ;  at  one  eager  swirl 
Gain'd  its  bright  portal,  enter'd,  and  beho&d! 
Twas  vast,  and  desolate,  and  icy-cold ; 
And  all  arotmd — But  wherefore  this  to  thee 
Who  in  few  minutes  more  thyself  shalt  see  f-« 
I  left  poor  Scylla  in  a  niche  and  fled. 
My  fever'd  parcihings  up,  my  scathing  dreed 
Met  palsy  half-way :  soon  these  limbs  became 
Gaunt,  wither'd,  sapless,  feeble,  cramp'd,  and  lama 

Now  let  me  pass  a  cruel,  cruel  space. 
Without  one  hope,  without  one  fiiintest  timce 
Of  mitigation,  or  redeeming  bubble 
Of oolor'd  fantasy ;  for  I  fear  'twould  trouble 
Thy  brain  to  loss  of  reason ;  and  next  tell 
How  a  restoring  chance  came  down  to  quell 
One  half  of  the  witch  in  me. 

<«  On  a  day. 
Sitting  upon  a  rock  above  the  spray. 
I  saw  grow  op  fiom  the  horizon's  brink 
A  gallant  vessel :  soon  she  seem'd  to  sink 
Away  from  me  again,  as  though  her  comae 
Had  been  resumed  in  spite  of  hindering  f 
So  vanish'd :  and  not  long,  before  arose 
Dark  clouds,  and  muttering  of  winds  i 
Old  Eolus  would  stifle  his  mad  sfdeen. 
But  could  not :  therefore  all  the  billows  ( 
Toss'd  up  the  silver  spume  against  the  clouds. 
The  tempest  came:  I  saw  that  vessel's  ahmuds 
In  perilous  bustle;  while  upon  the  deck 
Stood  trembling  creatures.    I  beheld  the  wreck, 
The  final  gulfing ;  the  poor  struggling  souls : 
I  heard  their  cries  amid  loud  thunder>roUa. 

0  they  had  all  been  saved  but  crazed  eld 
Aimuird  my  vigorous  cravings :  and  tfaoa  quell'd 
And  curb'd,  think  on 't,  O  Latmian !  did  I  ail 
Writhing  with  pity,  and  a  cursing  fit 

Against  that  hell-bom  Circe.    The  crew  had  goBC^ 

By  one  and  one,  to  pale  oblivion ; 

Aiid  I  was'  gazing  on  the  stuges  prone, 

Wjth  many  a  scalding  tear  and  many  a  groan, 

Wben  at  my  feet  emerged  an  old  man's  band. 

Grasping  this  scroll,  and  this  same  slender  wand. 

1  knelt  with  pain— reach'd  out  my  hand — had  giasp'd 
These  treasures — touch'd  the  knuckka — they  oa* 

clasp'd — 
I  caught  a  finger :  but  the  downward  weight 
O'erpower'd  me — it  sank.    Then  'gan  abate 
The  storm,  and  through  chill  anguish,  gkmm  caikmM 
The  comfortable  sun.    I  was  athirst 
To  search  the  book,  and  in  the  warming  air 
Parted  its  dripping  leaves  with  eager  care^ 
Strange  matters  did  it  tireat  of;  and  drew  on 
My  soul  page  after  page,  till  well-nigh  won 
Into  fbrgetfuhiess ;  when,  stupefied, 
I  read  these  words,  and  read  again,  and  tried 
My  eyes  against  the  heavens,  and  read  agam 
OvHuUakMid  of  miaeiy  and  pain 
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Esch  Atlas-lme  bore  off! — a  shine  of  hope 
Cune  gold  around  me,  cheering  me  to  cope 
Strenuout  with  hellish  tyranny.    Attend ! 
For  tbnu  hast  brought  their  promise  to  an  end. 

••  *  In  the  wide  sea  there  lives  a  ibrlom  wretch, 
Doom'd  with  enfeebled  carcass  to  outstretch 
His  lothed  existence  through  ten  centuries. 
And  then  to  die  alone,     who  can  devise 
A  total  opposition  ?  No  one.    So 
One  million  times  ocean  must  ebb  and  flow, 
And  he  oppressed.     Yet  he  shall  not  die, 
These  things  accomplished : — If  he  utterly 
Scans  all  the  depths  of  magic,  and  expounds 
The  meanings  of  all  motions,  shapes,  and  sounds ; 
If  he  explores  all  forms  and  substances 
Straight  homeward  to  their  symbol^essences ; 
He  shall  not  die.    Moreover,  and  in  chief. 
He  must  pursue  this  task  of  joy  and  grief) 
Most  piously ; — all  lovers  tempest-tost, 
And  m  the  savage  overwhelming  lost, 
He  shall  deposit  side  by  side,  until 
lime's  creeping  shall  the  dreary  space  fulfil: 
Which  done,  and  all  these  labors  ripened, 
A  youth,  by  heaveiUy  power  beloved  and  led, 
Shall  stand  before  him ;  whom  he  shall  direct 
How  to  consummate  all.     The  youth  elect 
Most  do  the  thing,  or  both  will  be  destroyU'  '*— 


••  Then,**  cried  the  young  Endjrmion,  oveijoy'd, 
**  We  are  twin  brothers  in  this  destiny ! 
Say,  I  entreat  thee,  what  achievement  high 
Is,  in  this  restless  world,  for  me  reserved. 
What !  if  from  thoe  my  wandering  feet  bod  swerved. 
Had  we  both  perish'd  T' — "  Look ! "  the  sage  replied, 
**  Dost  thou  not  mark  a  gleaming  through  the  tide, 
Of  divers  brilliances  ?  His  the  edifice 
I  told  thee  of.  where  lovely  Scylla  lies; 
And  where  I  have  enshrined  piously 
All  lovers,  whom  fell  storms  have  doom*d  to  die 
Throughout  my  bondage."   Thos  discoursing,  on 
They  went  till  unobscured  the  porches  shone ; 
Which  hurryingly  they  gain'd,  and  enter'd  straight 
Sure  never  since  king  Neptune  held  bis  state 
Was  seen  such  wonder  underneath  the  stars. 
Turn  to  some  level  plain  where  haughty  Mars 
Has  legion'd  all  his  battle ;  and  behold 
How  every  soldier,  with  firm  foot,  doth  hold 
His  even  breast:  see,  many  steeled  squares. 
And  rigid  ranks  of  iron — whence  who  dares 
One  step  t  Imagine  further,  line  by  line, 
These  warrior  thousands  on  the  field  supine  .*— 
So  in  that  crystal  place,  in  silent  rows. 
Poor  lovers  lay  at  rest  from  joys  and  woes. — 
The  stranger  from  the  mountains,  breathless,  traced 
Such  thousands  of  shut  eyes  in  order  placed ; 
Such  ranges  of  white  feet,  and  patient  lips 
All  ruddy, — for  here  death  no  blossom  nips. 
He  mark'd  their  brows  and  foreheads ;  saw  their  hair 
Put  sleekly  on  one  side  with  nicest  care ; 
And  each  one's  gentle  wrists,  with  reverence, 
Put  crosswise  to  its  heart 


**  Let  us  conameBoe 
fWhisper'd  the  guide,  stuttering  with  joy)  even  now.' 
He  spake,  and,  trembUog  like  an  aspen-bough^ 


Began  to  tear  his  scroll  in  pieces  small. 

Uttering  the  while  some  mumblings  funeraL 

He  tore  it  into  pieces  small  as  snow 

That  drifts  unfeaiher'd  when  bleak  northerns  blow ; 

And  having  done  it  took  his  dark-blue  cloak 

And  bound  it  round  EIndymion :  then  struck 

His  wand  against  the  empty  air  times  nine. — 

"  What  more  there  is  to  do,  young  man,  is  thine  t 

But  first  a  linle  patience ;  first  undo 

This  tangled  thread,  and  wind  it  to  a  clue. 

Ah,  gentle !  *tis  as  weak  as  spider's  skein ; 

And  shouldst  thou  break  it— What,  is  it  done  so  dean  t 

A  power  overghadows  thee .'  Oh,  brave ! 

The  spite  of  hell  is  tumbling  to  its  grave. 

Here  is  a  shell ;  'tis  pearly  blank  to  me. 

Nor  mark'd  with  any  sign  or  charactery — 

Canst  thou  read  aught  ?  O  read  for  pity's  sake ! 

Olympus !  we  are  safe !  Now,  Carian,  break 

This  wand  against  yon  lyre  on  thjs  pedestal" 

*Twas  done :  and  straight  with  sudden  swell  and 
&11 
Sweet  music  breathed  her  soul  away,  and  sigVd 
A  lullaby  to  silence.—"  Youth !  now  strew 
These  minced  leaves  on  me,  and  passing  through 
Those  files  of  dead,  scatter  the  same  arotmd. 
And  thou  wilt  see  the  issue.** — *Mid  the  sotmd. 
Of  flutes  and  viols,  ravishing  his  heart, 
Endymion  from  Ghucus  stood  apart 
And  sca(ter*d  in  his  face  some  fragments  light. 
How  lighmmg-swifl  the  change !  a  youthful  wight 
Smiling  beneath  a  coml  diadem, 
Out-sparUing  sudden  like  an  uptum'd  gem, 
Appear'd,  and,  stepping  to  a  beauteous  corse, 
Kneel'd  down  beside  it,  and  with  tenderest  force 
Press'd  its  cold  hand,  and  wept,— -and  Scylla  sigh'd ! 
Endymion.  virith  quick  hand,  the  charm  applied — 
The  nymph  arose :  he  left  them  to  their  joy, 
And  onward  went  upon  his  high  employ, 
Showering  those  powerful  fragments  ou  the  dead 
And,  as  he  poss'd,  each  lifted  up  its  head. 
As  doth  a  flower  at  Apollo's  touch. 
Death  felt  it  to  his  inwards ;  *t  was  too  mt«ch : 
Death  fell  a-weepiiig  in  his  charnel-house. 
The  Latmian  persevered  along,  and  thus 
All  were  reanimated.     There  arose 
A  noise  of  harmony,  poises  and  throes 
Of  gladness  in  the  air— while  many,  who 
Had  died  in  mutual  arms  devout  and  true 
Sprang  to  each  other  madly ;  and  the  rest 
Felt  a  high  certainty  of  being  blest 
They  gazed  upon  £nd3rmion.    Enchantment 
Grew  drunken,  and  would  have  its  head  and  bem. 
Delicious  symphonies,  like  airy  floveers. 
Budded,  and  swell'd,  and,  full-blown,  shed  full  abow* 

ers 
Of  light  sof\,  unseen  leaves  of  sounds  divine 
The  two  deliverers  tasted  a  pure  wine 
Of  happineaB,  from  fairy-press  oozed  out 
Speechless  they  eyed  each  other,  and  about 
The  fiiir  assembly  wander'd  to  and  fro, 
Distracted  with  the  richest  overflow 
Of  joy  that  ever  pour'd  from  heaveiL 

"Away* 

Shouted  the  new-bom  god ;  **  Follow,  and  pay 
Our  piety  to  Neptunus  supreme !  '* — 
Then  8c7lla,  Uushing  sweetly  fiom  her  dream, 
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They  led  on  first,  bent  to  her  meek  turpriie, 
Through  portal  columns  of  a  giant  size 
Into  tlie  vaulted,  boundless  emerald. 
Joyous  ail  followed,  as  the  leader  call'd, 
Down  marble  steps ;  pouring  as  easily 
As  hour-glass  sand, — and  fast,  as  you  might  iee 
Swallows  obejring  the  south  summer's  call. 
Or  swans  upon  a  gentle  wateriaU. 

Thus  went  that  beautiful  multitude,  not  fiir. 
Ere  from  among  some  rocks  of  glittering  spar, 
Just  within  ken,  they  saw  descending  thick 
Another  multitude.    Whereat  more  quick 
Moved  either  host.    On  a  wide  sand  they  met. 
And  of  thooe  numbers  every  eye  was  wet ; 
For  each  their  old  love  found.    A  murmuring  rose, 
Like  what  was  never  heard  in  all  the  throes 
Of  wind  and  waters:  'tis  past  human  wit 
To  tell ;  'lis  dizziness  to  think  of  it. 

This  mighty  consummation  made,  the  host 
Moved  on  ibr  many  a  league ;  and  gain'd,  and  lost 
Huge  sea-marks ;  vanward  swelling  in  array. 
And  from  the  rear  diminishing  away,-^ 
Till  a  faint  dawn  surprised  them.    Glaucus  cried, 
**  Behold !  behold,  the  palace  of  his  pride ! 
God  iSeptune's  palace!"  With  noise  increased. 
They  shoulder'd  on  towards  that  brightening  east 
At  every  onward  step  proud  domes  arose 
In  prospect, — diamond  gleams  and  golden  glows 
Of  amber  'gainst  their  faces  levelling. 
Joyous,  and  many  as  the  leaves  in  spring. 
Still  onward ;  still  the  splendor  gradual  swell'd. 
Rich  opal  domes  were  seen,  on  high  upheld 
By  jasper  pillars,  letting  through  their  shaAs 
A  blush  of  coral.    Copious  wonder-draughts 
Each  gazer  drank ;  and  deeper  drank  more  near : 
For  what  poor  mortals  fragment  up,  as  mere 
As  marble  was  there  lavish,  to  the  vast 
Of  one  fair  palace,  that  far  far  surpass'd, 
Even  for  common  bulk,  those  olden  three, 
Memphis,  and  Babylon,  and  ISineveh. 

As  large,  as  bright,  as  color'd  as  the  bow 
Of  Iris,  when  unlading  it  doth  show 
Beyond  a  silvery  shower,  was  the  arch 
Through  which  this  Paphian  army  took  its  march. 
Into  the  outer  courts  of  Neptune's  state  : 
Whepce  could  be  seen,  direct,  a  golden  gate. 
To  which  the  leaders  sped ;  but  not  half  laught 
Ere  it  burst  open  swiO  as  fairy  thought. 
And  made  thoise  dazzled  thousands  veil  their  eym 
Like  callow  eagles  at  the  first  sunrise. 
Soon  with  an  eagle  naiiveness  their  gaze 
Ripe  from  hue-golden  swoons  took  all  the  blaze, 
And  then,  behold !  large  N'eptune  on  his  thnxie 
Of  emerald  deep :  yet  not  eialt  alone ; 
At  his  right  hand  stood  winged  Love,  and  on 
His  led  sat  smiling  Beauty's  paragon. 

Far  as  the  mariner  on  highest  mast 
Can  see  all  round  upon  the  calmed  vast. 
So  wide  was  Neptune's  hall ;  and  as  the  bine 
Doth  vault  the  waters,  so  the  watera  drew 
Their  doming  curtains,  high,  magnificent. 
Awed  from  the  throne  aloof; — and  when  ftonii-raiit 


Disclosed  the  thunder-gloomings  in  Jove'a  air. 
But  soothed  as  now,  flash'd  sudden  everywhere 
Noiseless,  submarine  cloudlets,  glittering 
Death  to  a  human  eye :  for  there  did  spring 
From  natural  west,  and  east,  and  sooth,  and  norfb, 
A  light  as  of  four  sunsets,  blazing  forth 
A  gold-green  zenith  'bove  the  Sea-God'a  head. 
Of  lucid  depth  the  floor,  and  &r  oatapread 
As  breezelesB  lake,  on  which  the  slim  canoe 
Of  feather'd  Indian  darts  about,  as  throogh 
The  deUcatest  air :  air  verily. 
But  for  the  portraiture  of  clouds  and  sky : 
This  palace  floor  breath-air. — but  for  the  amaae 
Of  deep^een  wonders  motionless* — and  blase 
Of  the  dome  pomp,  reflected  in  < 
Globing  a  golden  sphere. 


They  stood  in  dn 
Till  Triton  blew  his  horn.    The  palace  raog ; 
The  Nereids  danced ;  the  Syrena  fiuntly  aang; 
And  the  great  Sea-King  bow'd  his  dripping  bead. 
Then  Love  took  wing,  and  from  hia  pinions  ahed 
On  all  the  multitude  a  nectarous  dew. 
The  ooze-bom  Goddess  beckoned  and  drew 
Fair  Scylla  and  her  guides  to  confer»ice ; 
And  when  they  reach'd  the  throned  eminence 
She  kist  the  sea-nymph's  cheek, — who  eat  her  domr 
A  toying  with  the  doves.    Then, — **  Mighty  crowa 
And  sceptre  of  this  kingdom ! "  Venus  aaid, 
"*  Thy  vows  were  on  a  time  to  Nais  paid : 
Behold !" — ^Two  copious  tear-drops  instant  fell 
From  the  God's  large  eyes ;  he  smiled  delectable, 
And  over  Glaucus  held  his  blessing  hands. — 
"  Endymion !  Ah !  still  wandering  in  the  bands 
Of  love  ?  Now  this  is  cruel.     Since  the  hoar 
I  met  thee  in  earth's  boeom,  all  my  power 
Have  I  put  forth  to  serve  thee.     What,  not  yet 
Escaped  from  dull  mortality's  hanh  net  ? 
A  Uttle  patience,  youth !  't  will  not  be  loog. 
Or  I  am  skilless  quite :  an  idle  Kmgue, 
A  humid  eye,  and  steps  luxurious, 
Where  these  are  new  and  strange,  are  ominooi. 
Ay,  I  have  seen  these  signs  in  one  of  heavoi. 
When  others  were  all  blind ;  and  were  I  given 
To  utter  secrets,  haply  I  might  say 
Some  pleasant  words ;  but  Love  will  have  bii  day. 
So  wait  awhile  expectant.    Pr'ythee  soon. 
Even  in  the  passing  of  thine  honey-moon. 
Visit  my  Cytherea :  thou  wilt  find 
Cupid  well-natured,  my  Adonis  kind ; 
And  prey  persuade  with  thee — Ah,  I  have  done. 
All  blisses  be  upon  thee,  my  sweet  son ! " — 
Thus  the  fair  goddess :  whUe  Endymion 
Knelt  to  receive  those  accents  halcyoiL 

Meantime  a  glorious  revelry  began 
Before  the  Water-Monarch.     Nectar  ran 
In  courteous  fountains  to  all  cups  out-reach'd ; 
And  plundered  vines,  teeming  exhaustleas,  bleadi'd 
New  growth  about  each  shell  and  pendent  lyre ; 
The  which,  in  entangling  for  their  fire, 
Pull'd  down  fresh  foliage  and  coverture 
For  dainty  toy.     Cupid,  empire-eure, 
Flutter'd  and  laugh'd,  and  ofl-timee  through  the  throo{ 
Made  a  delighted  way.    Then  dance,  and  song. 
And  garlanding  grew  wild ;  and  pleasure  reignU 
In  harmless  tendril  they  each  other  diain'd, 
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And  strove  who  sboald  be  imodier'd  deepett  in 
Freoh  crash  of  leaves. 


O  'tis  a  very  sin 
For  one  so  weak  to  ventare  his  poor  verse 
In  auch  a  place  as  this.    O  do  not  curse. 
High  Muses !  let  him  hurry  to  the  ending. 

All  suddenly  were  silent   A  soft  blending 
Of  dulcet  instruments  came  charmingly ; 
And  then  a  hymn. 

**  King  of  the  stormy  sea ! 
Brother  of  Jove,  and  co-inheritor 
Of  elements!  Eternally  before 
Thee  the  waves  awful  bow.    Fast,  stubborn  rock, 
At  thy  feor'd  trident  shrinking,  doth  unlock 
Its  deep  foundations,  hissing  into  foam. 
AU  mountaiu'rivers  lost,  in  the  wide  home 
Of  thy  capacious  bosom  ever  flow. 
Thou  frownest,  and  old  Eolus  thy  foe 
Skulks  to  his  cavern,  'mid  the  gruflf  complaint 
Of  all  his  rebel  tempests.    Dark  clouds  faint 
When,  from  thy  diadem,  a  silver  gleam 
Slants  over  blue  dominion.   Thy  bright  team 
Gulfi  in  the  morning  light,  and  scuds  along 
To  bring  thee  nearer  to  that  golden  song 
Apollo  singeth,  while  his  chariot 
*  Waits  at  the  doors  of  Heaven.    Thou  art  not 
For  scenes  like  this :  an  empire  stem  hast  thou ; 
And  it  hath  furrowed  that  large  front :  yet  now. 
As  newly  come  of  heaven,  dost  thou  sit 
To  blend  and  interknit 
Subdued  majesty  with  this  glad  time. 
O  shell-borne  King  sublime ! 
We  lay  our  hearts  before  thee  evermore^ 
We  sing,  and  we  adore ! 

•*  Breathe  softly,  flutes ; 
Be  tender  of  your  strings,  ye  soothing  lutes ; 
Nor  be  the  trumpet  heard !  O  vain,  O  vain ! 
Not  flowers  budding  in  an  April  rain, 
Nor  breath  of  sleeping  dove,  nor  river's  flow, — 
No,  nor  the  Eolian  twang  of  Love's  own  bow, 
Can  mingle  music  fit  for  the  soft  ear 
Of  goddess  Cytherea ! 

Yet  deign,  white  Queen  of  Beauty,  thy  &ir  eyes 
On  our  soid's  sacrifice. 


••  Bright-wing'd  Child ! 
Who  has  another  care  when  thou  hast  smiled  f 
Unfortunates  on  earth,  we  see  at  last 
All  death  ^adows,  and  glooms  that  overcast 
Our  spirits,  fonn'd  away  by  thy  Ught  pmions. 
O  sweetest  essence!  sweetest  of  all  minions! 
God  of  warm  pulses,  and  d^evell'd  hair. 
And  panting  bosoms  bare ! 
Dear  unseen  light  in  darkness !  eclipser 
Of  Ught  in  light!  deUcious  poisoner! 
Thy  venom'd  goblet  will  we  quaflf  until 
We  fill— we  fill! 
And  by  thy  Mother's  lips " 

Was  heard  no  more 
For  damor,  when  the  golden  palace^loor 


Open'd  again,  and  from  widumt  m  shone 
A  new  magnificence.   On  oozy  throne 
Smooth-movmg  came  Oceanus  the  old, 
To  take  a  latest  glimpse  at  his  sheep-folij. 
Before  he  went  into  his  quiet  cave 
To  muse  for  ever— Then  a  lucid  wave, 
Scoop'd  finom  its  trembling  sisters  of  mid-eea. 
Afloat,  and  pillowing  up  the  migesty 
Of  Doris,  and  the  Egean  seer,  her  spouse- 
Next,  on  a  dolphin,  clad  in  laurel  boughs, 
Theban  Amphion  leaning  on  his  lute  : 
His  fingers  went  across  it-— All  were  mute 
To  gaze  on  Amphritite,  queen  of  pearls. 
And  Thetis  pearly  1 


The  palace  whirls 
Around  giddy  Endymion ;  seeing  he 
Was  there  far  strayed  from  mortaUty. 
He  could  not  bear  it — shut  his  eyes  in  vain ; 
Imagination  gave  a  dizzier  pain. 
"01  shall  die !  sweet  Venus,  be  my  stay ! 
Where  is  my  lovely  mistress  ?  Well-away ! 
I  die-~I  hear  her  voice — I  feel  my  wing — " 
At  Neptune's  feet  he  sank.    A  sudden  ring 
Of  Nereids  were  about  him,  in  kind  strife 
To  usher  back  his  spirit  into  life : 
But  still  he  slept.    At  last  they  interwove 
Their  cradling  arms,  and  purposed  to  convoy 
Towards  a  crystal  bower  far  away. 

I/) !  while  slow  carried  through  the  pitying  crowd, 
Tb  his  inward  senses  these  words  spake  aloud ; 
Written  in  starlight  on  the  dark  above : 
••  Dearest  Endymion !  my  entire  love ! 
How  have  1  dwelt  in  fear  of  fate :  'tis  done — 
Immortal  bliss  for  me  too  host  thou  won. 
Arise  then!  for  the  hen-dove  shall  not  hatch 
Her  ready  eggs,  before  I'll  kissing  snatch 
Thee  into  endless  heaven.    Awake!  awake!" 

The  youth  at  once  arose :  a  placid  lake 
Came  quiet  to  his  eyes ;  and  forest  green. 
Cooler  than  all  the  wonder  he  had  seen, 
Lull'd  with  its  simple  song  his  fluttering  breast 
How  happy  once  again  in  grassy  nest ! 


BOOK  IV. 


Musk  of  my  native  land !  loftiest  Muse ! 
O  firs^bom  on  the  mountains !  by  the  hues 
Of  heaven  on  the  spiritual  air  begot : 
Long  didst  thou  sit  alone  in  northern  grot. 
While  yet  our  England  was  a  wolfish  den ; 
Before  our  forests  heard  the  talk  of  men ; 
Before  the  first  of  Druids  was  a  child,' — 
Long  didst  thou  sit  amid  our  regions  wild. 
Rapt  in  a  deep  prophetic  soUtude. 
There  came  an  eastern  voice  of  solemn  mood : — 
Yet  wast  thou  patient.   'Chen  sang  forth  the  Nine, 
Apollo's  gadand : — ^yet  didst  thou  divine 
Such  home-bred  gfory,  that  they  cried  in  vain, 
*«Come  hither.  Sister  of  the  Island!"  Pkin 
Spake  fiur  Ausonia ;  and  once  more  she  spake 
A  higher  summons  :—«tilI  didst  thou  betake 
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Thee  to  thy  natiYe  hopes.   O  thoa  hut  won 
A  fiiU  accomplishment!   The  thing  it  done, 
Which  undone,  these  our  latter  day  had  risen 
On  barren  souls.  Great  Muse*  thou  kno  w'tt  what  prison, 
Of  flesh  and  bone,  curbs,  and  confines,  and  frets 
Our  spirit's  wings :  despondency  besets 
Our  pillows ;  and  the  fresh  to-morrow  mom 
Seems  to  give  forth  its  light  in  very  scorn 
Of  our  dull,  uninspired,  snail-paced  hves. 
Long  have  I  said.  How  happy  he  who  shrives 
To  thee !  But  then  I  thought  on  poets  gone. 
And  could  not  pray . — nor  can  I  now— so  on 
I  move  to  the  end  in  lowliness  of  heart 

**  Ah,  woe  is  me !  that  I  should  fondly  part 
From  my  dear  native  land !  Ah,  foolish  maid  ! 
Glad  was  the  hour,  when,  with  thee,  myriads  bade 
Adieu  to  Ganges  and  their  pleasant  fields ! 
To  one  so  friendless  the  clear  freshet  yields 
A  bitter  coolness;  the  ripe  grape  is  sour: 
Yet  I  would  have,  great  gods !  but  one  short  hoar 
Of  native  air — let  me  but  die  at  home." 

Endymion  to  heaven's  airy  dome 
Was  ofiTering  up  a  hecatomb  of  vows, 
When  these  words  reach'd  him.  Whereupon  he  bows 
His  head  through  thorny-green  entanglement 
Of  underwood,  and  to  the  sound  is  bent. 
Anxious  as  hind  towards  her  hidden  fawn. 

*<  Is  no  one  near  to  help  me  ?  No  fair  dawn 
Of  life  from  charitable  voice  ?  No  sweet  saying 
To  set  my  dull  and  sadden'd  spirit  playing  7 
No  hand  to  toy  with  mine  ?  No  lips  so  sweet 
That  I  may  worship  them  7  No  eyelids  meet 
To  twinkle  on  my  boeom  7  No  one  dies 
Before  me,  till  from  these  enslaving  eyes 
Redemption  sparkles ! — ^I  am  sad  and  lost" 

Thou,  Carian  lord,  hadst  better  have  been  tost 
Into  a  whirlpool.    Vanish  into  air, 
Warm  mountaineer!  for  const  thou  only  bear 
A  woman's  sigh  alone  and  in  distress  7 
See  not  her  charms !  Is  Phcebe  passionless  7 
Phoebe  is  fairer  far — O  gaze  no  more : — 
Yet  if  thou  wilt  behold  all  beauty's  store. 
Behold  her  panting  in  the  forest  grass ! 
Do  not  those  curb  of  glossy  jet  surpass 
For  tenderness  the  arms  so  idly  lain 
Amongst  them  7  Feelest  not  a  kindred  pain. 
To  see  such  lovely  eyes  in  swimming  search 
After  some  warm  delight,  that  seems  to  perch 
Dove-like  in  the  dim  cell  lying  beyond 
Their  upper  lids  7— Hist ! 

'■O  for  Hermes' wand, 
To  touch  this  flower  into  human  shape ! 
That  woodland  Hyacinthus  coukl  escape 
From  his  green  prison,  and  here  kneeling  down 
Call  me  his  queen,  his  second  life's  fotr  crown ! 
Ah  me,  how  I  could  bve ! — My  soul  doth  melt 
For  the  unhappy  youth — Lov^!  I  have  folt 
So  fiunt  a  kindness,  such  a  meek  soriender 
To  what  my  own  full  thoughts  had  made  too  tender, 
That  bat  fbr  tears  my  life  had  fled  away  !— 
To  deaf  and  ienseless  minotes  of  the  day, 


And  thou,  old  forest,  hold  ye  this  for  troe. 
There  is  no  lightning,  no  authentic  dew 
But  in  the  eye  oC  love  :  there 's  not  a  soond. 
Melodious  howsoever,  can  confound 
The  heavens  and  earth  in  one  to  such  a  death 
As  doth  the  voice  of  love :  there  *s  not  a  brealh 
Will  mingle  kindly  with  the  meadow  air, 
Till  it  has  panted  round,  and  stolen  a  shars 
Of  pasrion  from  the  heart!" — 

Upon  a  boQ^ 
He  leant,  wretched.    He  surely  cannot  now 
Thirst  for  another  love  •*  O  impious, 
That  he  can  even  dream  npon  it  thus  I — 
Thought  he,  **  Why  am  I  not  as  are  the  dead. 
Since  to  a  woe  Uke  this  I  have  been  led 
Through  the  dark  earth,  and  through  the  woodroosseaf 
Goddess !  I  love  thee  not  the  less:  fioni  tbe« 
By  Juno's  smile  1  turn  not — no,  no,  no- 
While  the  great  waters  are  at  ebb  and  flow.— 
I  have  a  triple  soul !  O  fond  pretence— 
For  both,  for  both  my  love  is  so  immense, 
I  feel  my  heart  is  cut  in  twain  fbr  them.** 

And  so  he  groan'd,  as  one  by  beauty  slain. 
The  lady's  heart  beat  quick,  and  he  could  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  heave  tumultuously. 
He  sprang  from  his  green  covert :  there  die  laj. 
Sweet  as  a  musk-rose  upon  new-made  hay ; 
With  all  her  limbs  on  tremble,  and  her  eyes 
Shut  sofUy  up  alive.    To  speak  he  tries  : 
"  Fair  damsel,  pity  roe!  forgive  me  that  I 
Thus  violate  thy  bower's  sanctity ! 

0  pardon  me,  for  I  am  full  of  griefs- 
Grief  bom  of  thee,  young  angel !  fiurest  diief! 
Who  stolen  hast  away  the  wings  wherewith 

1  was  to  top  the  heavens.    Dear  maid,  sith 
Thou  art  my  executioner,  and  I  feel 
Lo\ing  and  hatred,  misery  and  weal. 

Will  in  a  few  short  hours  be  nothing  to  m&» 
And  all  my  story  that  much  passion  slew  me: 
Do  smile  upon  the  evening  of  my  days : 
And,  for  my  tortured  brain  begins  to  ciaae. 
Be  thou  my  nurse;  and  let  me  understand 
How  dying  I  shall  kiss  thy  Uly  hand.— 
Dost  weep  for  me  7   Then  should  I  be  content. 
Scowl  on,  ye  fotes !  until  the  firmament 
Oat-bkckens  Erebus,  and  the  full-cavem'd  eartk 
CrumUes  into  itself.   By  the  cloud  girth 
Of  Jove,  those  tears  have  given  me  a  thiiat 
To  meet  oblivion.*' — As  her  heart  woakl  burst 
The  maiden  sobb'd  awhile,  and  then  replied : 
"  Why  must  such  desolation  betide 
As  that  thou  speakest  of7  Are  not  these  green  noake 
Empty  of  all  misfortune  7  Do  the  brooks 
Utter  a  gocgon  voice  7  Does  yonder  thrushr 
Schooling  its  half-fledged  little  ones  to  brush 
About  the  dewy  forest,  whisper  tales  f — 
Speak  not  of  grief,  young  stranger,  or  cold  anaili 
Will  sUme  the  rose  to-night   Though  if  tfaou  wiH, 
Methinks  't  would  be  a  guilt — a  very  guill — 
Not  to  companion  thee,  and  sigh  away 
The  light— the  dusk— the  dark— till  break  of  dqr^ 
**  Dear  lady,"  said  Endymioa,  **•  'tis  past  • 
I  love  thee !  and  my  days  can  never  ImL 
That  I  may  pass  in  patience,  still  speak: 
Let  me  have  music  djring,  and  I  seek 
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No  mora  delight — ^I  bid  adieu  to  alL 

Didst  thoa  not  after  other  climates  caM, 

Aod  murmur  about  Indian  streamt  f '*— Then  the, 

Sitting  beneath  the  midmoat  fbreat  tree, 

For  pity  Mng  this  roundelay— 

"0  Sorrow! 

Why  doat  borrOw 
The  natural  hue  of  health  from  vermeil  lips  f— 

To  give  maiden  blushes 

To  the  white  rose  boshes  T 
Or  is  it  thy  dewy  hand  the  daisy  tips  t 

"  O  Sorrow ! 

Why  dost  borrow 
The  lustrous  passion  from  a  falcon^ye  t — 

To  give  the  glow-worm  light  f 

Or,  on  a  moonless  night, 
To  tinge,  on  syren  shores,  the  salt  sea^pry  t 

*•  O  Sorrow ! 

Why  dost  borrow 
The  mellow  ditties  from  a  mourmng  tongue  t — 

To  give  at  evening  pale 

Unto  the  nightingale. 
That  thou  mayst  listen  the  cold  dews  among? 

-  O  Sorrow ! 

Why  dost  borrow 
Heart's  lightness  from  the  merriment  of  May  t— 

A  lover  would  not  tread 

A  cowslip  on  the  head, 
Tliough  he  should  dance  from  eve  till  peep  of  day— 

Nor  any  drooping  flower 

Held  sacred  for  thy  bower. 
Wherever  he  may  sport  himself  and  play. 

"  To  Sorrow 

I  bade  good  morrow, 
And  thought  to  leave  her  far  away  behind ; 

But  cheerly,  cheerly. 

She  loves  me  dearly ; 
She  is  so  constant  to  me,  and  so  kind : 

I  would  deceive  her. 

And  so  leave  her, 
But  ah !  she  is  so  constant  and  so  kind. 


"  Beneath  my  palm-trees,  by  the  river-side, 
I  sat  a-weeping :  in  the  whole  world  wide 
There  was  no  one  to  ask  me  why  I  wept,— 

And  so  I  kept 
Brimming  the  water-lily  cups  with  tears 

Cold  as  my  feais. 

**  Beneath  my  palm-trees,  by  the  river-side, 
I  sat  a-weeping :  what  enamor*d  bride. 
Cheated  by  shadowy  wooer  from  the  clouds, 

But  hides  and  shrouds 
Beneath  dark  palm-trees  by  a  river-side  T 

**  And  as  I  sat,  over  the  light-blue  hills 
There  came  a  noise  of  revellers:  the  rilla 
Into  the  wide  stream  came  of  purple  hue^ 

T  was  Bacchus  and  his  crew ! 
Tie  earnest  trumpet  spake,  and  silver  thiills 


From  kisshig  cymbals  made  a  merry  din— 

Twas  Bacchus  and  his  Ion! 
Like  to  a  moving  vintage  down  they  came, 
Crown*d  with  green  leaves,  and  &ces  all  on  flame ; 
All  madly  dancing  through  the  pleasant  valley, 

To  scare  thee.  Melancholy ! 
O  then,  O  then,  thou  wast  a  simple  name ! 
And  I  forgot  thee,  as  the  berried  holly 
By  shepherds  is  fbrgotten,  when  in  June, 
TUl  chestouts  keep  away  the  sun  and  mooo  .^^ 

Irush'd  into  the  folly! 

Withm  his  car,  aloft,  young  Bacchus  stood. 
Trifling  his  ivy-dart,  in  dancing  mood, 

With  sidelong  laughing ; 
And  little  rills  of  crimson  wine  imbrued 
His  plump  white  arms,  and  shoulders,  enough  white 

For  Venus'  pearly  bite ; 
And  near  him  rode  ^enus  on  his  ass. 
Pelted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pass 

Tipsily  quafling. 


Whence  came  ye,  merry  Damsels!  whence  c 
So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  ? 
Why  have  ye  left  your  bowers  desolate. 

Your  lutes,  and  gentler  fete  ? 
We  follow  Bacchus !  Bacchus  on  the  wing, 

A  conquering! 
Bacchus,  young  Bacchus!  good  or  ill  betide. 
We  dance  before  him  thorough  kingdoms  wide  >^ 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 

To  our  wild  minstrelsy ! ' 

Whence  came  ye,  jolly  Satyrs !  whence  came  ye. 
So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  ? 
Why  have  ye  left  your  forest  haunts,  why  left 

Your  nuti  in  oak-tree  cleft  ? — 
*  For  wine,  for  wine  we  left  our  kernel  tree: 
For  wine  we  left  our  heath,  and  yellow  brooms, 

And  cold  mushrooms; 
For  wine  we  follow  Bacchus  through  the  earth ; 
Great  god  of  breathless  cups  and  chirping  mirth!— 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 
To  our  mad  minstrelsy ! ' 

"  Over  wide  streams  and  mountains  great  vr%  weDt» 
And,  save  when  Bacchus  kept  his  ivy  tent. 
Onward  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  pants, 

With  Asian  elephants : 
Onward  these  myriads — with  song  and  dance. 
With  zebras  striped,  and  sleek  Arabians'  prance* 
Web-fboted  alligatori,  crocodiles. 
Bearing  upon  their  scaly  backs,  in  files. 
Plump  infhnt  laughters  mimicking  the  cdl 
Of  seamen,  and  stout  galley-roweis'  toil : 
With  toying  oais  and  silken  sails  they  glide 

Nor  care  for  wind  and  tide. 


**  Mounted  on  panthers'  furs  aikl  lions'  i 
From  rear  to  van  they  scour  about  the  plains , 
A  three  days'  journey  in  a  moment  done ; 
And  always,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
About  the  wilds  they  hunt  with  spear  and  honk 
On  spleenful  unioom. 

**  I  saw  Oririan  Eg3rpt  kneel  adown 

Before  the  vine-wreath  crown. 
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I  MW  parch*d  Abyannia  rooBe  and  aing 

To  the  mWer  cTmbalt*  ring ! 
I  taw  the  whelming  vintage  hotly  pierce 

Old  Tartary  the  fierce ! 
The  kings  of  Ind  their  jewel-eceptret  vail, 
And  from  their  treasures  scatter  pearled  hail ; 
Great  Brahma  from  his  mjrstie  heaven  groom, 

And  all  his  priesthood  moans. 
Before  young  Bacchus'  eye-wink  turning  pale. 
Into  theae  regions  came  I,  following  him. 
Sick-hearted,  weary — so  I  took  a  whim 
To  stray  away  into  these  forests  drear. 

Alone,  without  a  peer  : 
And  I  have  told  thee  all  thou  nuiyest  hear. 

•*  Young  stranger ! 

I  *ve  been  a  ranger 
In  search  of  pleasure  throughout  every  clime ; 

Alas !  'I  is  not  for  me : 

Bewitch'd  I  sure  must  be. 
To  lose  in  grieving  all  my  maiden  prime. 

*♦  Come  then,  Sorrow, 

Sweetest  Sorrow ! 
Like  an  own  babe  I  nurse  thee  on  my  breast : 

I  thought  to  leave  thee. 

And  deceive  thee. 
Bat  now  of  all  the  world  I  love  thee  best 

••  There  is  not  one, 

No,  no,  not  one 
Bat  thee  to  comfort  a  poor  lonely  maid ; 

Thou  art  her  mother. 

And  her  brother. 
Her  playmate,  and  her  wooer  in  the  shade.*' 

O  what  a  sight  she  gave  in  finbhing. 
And  look,  quite  dead  to  every  worldly  thing! 
End3anion  could  not  speak,  but  gazed  on  her : 
And  listened  to  the  wind  that  now  did  stir 
About  the  crisped  oaks  full  drearily. 
Yet  with  as  sweet  a  soAness  as  might  be 
Remembered  from  its  velvet  summer  song. 
At  last  he  said :  "  Poor  lady,  how  thus  long 
Have  I  been  able  to  endure  that  voice  ? 
Fair  Melody !  kind  Syren !  I  've  no  choice ; 
I  must  be  thy  sad  servant  evermore : 
I  cannot  choose  but  kneel  here  and  adore. 
Alas,  I  must  not  think — by  Phcebe,  no ! 
Let  me  not  think,  soft  Angel !  shall  it  be  so  T 
Say,  beautifuUest,  shall  I  never  think  ? 

0  thou  couldst  foster  me  beyond  the  brink 
Of  recollection !  make  my  watchful  care 
Cloae  up  its  bloodshot  eyes,  nor  see  despair ! 
Do  gently  murder  half  my  soul,  aiKi  I 
Shall  feel  the  other  half  so  utterly  !— 

1  'm  giddy  at  that  cheek  so  fair  and  smooth ; 
O  let  it  blush  so  ever :  let  it  soothe 

My  madness!  let  it  mantle  rosy-warm 
YTiih  the  tinge  of  love,  panting  in  safe  alarm. 
This  caiuiot  be  thy  hand,  and  yet  it  it; 
AimI  this  is  sure  thine  other  softling — tfiia 
Thine  own  fiur  bosom,  and  I  am  so  near! 
Wilt  foil  asleep?  O  let  me  sip  that  tear! 
And  whisper  one  sweet  word  that  I  may  know 
This  it  the  world-«weet  dewy  bloHOoi!*'— Wob! 


Woe!  woe  to  that  Eitdtmion!  Whekb  n  kk?  - 

Even  these  words  went  echoing  dismally 

Through  the  wide  forvist — a  most  foarful  tone, 

Like  one  repenting  in  his  latest  moan ; 

And  while  it  died  away  a  shade  pass'd  1^, 

As  of  a  thunder-^'loud.     When  arrovii  fly 

Through  the  thick  branches,  poor  ring-doves  sieek 

forth 
llieir  timid  necks  and  tremble ;  so  theae  both 
Leant  to  each  other  trembUng,  and  sat  so 
Waiting  for  some  destruction — when  lo ! 
Foot-fcather'd  Mercury  appeared  sublime 
Beyond  the  tall  iree-fops ;  and  in  less  time 
Than  shoots  the  slanted  hail-storm,  down  he  diopt 
Towards  the  ground ;  but  rested  not,  nor  slopt 
One  moment  frum  his  home :  only  the  sward 
He  with  his  wand  light  touch'd,  and  heavenward 
Swifter  than  sight  was  gone— even  before 
The  teeming  earth  a  sudden  witness  bore 
Of  his  swill  mrtgic.     Diving  swans  appear 
Above  the  cr)'8ial  cirelings  white  and  clear; 
And  catch  the  cheated  eye  in  wild  surprise. 
How  they  can  dive  in  sight  and  unseen  rise 
So  from  the  turf  outsprang  two  steeds  jet-blaek. 
Each  with  large  dark-blue  wings  upon  bis  back. 
The  youth  of  Caria  placed  the  lovely  dame 
On  one,  and  felt  himself  in  spleen  to  tame 
The  other's  fierceness.     Through  the  air  they  flew. 
High  as  the  eagles.     Like  two  drops  of  dew 
Exhaled  to  Phoebus*  lips,  away  they  are  gooe. 
Far  from  the  earth  away — unseen,  alone. 
Among  cool  clouds  and  winds,  but  that  the  &ee» 
The  buoyant  life  of  song  can  floating  be 
Above  their  heads,  and  follow  them  untired. 
Muse  of  my  native  land !  am  I  inspired  t 
This  ii  the  giddy  air,  and  1  must  spread 
Wide  pinions  to  keep  here ;  nor  do  I  dread 
Or  height,  or  depth,  or  width,  or  any  chance 
Precipitous :  I  have  beneath  my  glance 
Those  towering  horses  and  their  mournful  freight. 
Could  I  thus  sail,  and  see,  and  thus  await 
Fearieas  for  power  of  thought,  without  thine  aid?— 
There  is  a  sleepy  dusk,  an  odorous  shade 
From  some  approaching  wonder,  and  behold 
Those  winged  steeds,  with  snorting  nostrils  bold 
SnuflT  at  its  foint  extreme,  and  seem  to  tire. 
Dying  to  embers  from  their  native  fire ! 


There  curl'd  a  purple  mist  around  them ; 
It  seem'd  as  when  around  the  pale  new  mooo 
Sad  Zephyr  droops  the  clouds  like  weeping  willow: 
"Twas  Sleep  slow  journeying  with  heed  on  pillow 
For  the  first  time,  since  he  came  nigh  dead-bom 
From  the  old  wumb  of  night,  his  cave  fbrkmi 
Had  he  led  more  forlorn ;  for  the  first  time. 
He  felt  aloof  the  day  and  morning's  prime^ 
Because  into  his  depth  Cimmerian 
There  came  a  dream,  showing  how  a  young  man. 
Ere  a  lean  bat  could  plump  its  wintery  skin. 
Would  at  high  Jove's  empyreal  footstool  win 
An  immortality,  and  how  espouse 
Jove*s  daughter,  and  be  reckon'd  of  hia  honae. 
Now  was  he  slumbering  towards  heaven's  gata^ 
That  he  might  at  the  threshold  one  hour  wait 
To  hear  the  marriage  melodies,  and  then 
Sink  downward  to  his  dnaky  cave  ugrnxL 
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Hit  litter  of  imooth  taauluoeiit  mM, 
DiTemOy  tiaged  with  raw  and  amoHq^ 
Puzled  tbote  eym  that  for  the  •enirc  «Mght} 
And  mxrttkf  for  one  monem  omld  be  emghl 
Hit  sluggiek  forai  lepoong  notioBleM. 
ThoM  two  on  winged  rteed^  with  all  th«  MpMI 
Of  viaioD  aearch'd  for  him,  aa  om  would  loek 
Athwart  the  aallowa  of  a  river  nook 
To  catch  a  flanee  al  ahrei-tfaroated  eela^— 
Or  fiom  aid  SUddaw'a  lop,  when  fog  oonoeyi 
His  ragged  forehead  in  a  mantle  pale, 
With  an  eye-gueai  towards  tome  ploawint  tale, 
Deociy  a  fiiTorite  hamlet  ftiai  and  for. 

'fbeM  Mven  honea,  dioiigh  they  fettered  are 
Of  etflh'i  aplenetic  fire,  dully  drop 
Their  foll-vein'd  ears,  noaOflla  blood  wide,  and  itop) 
Upon  the  apiritleflt  miit  have  they  outapread 
Their  ample  feadiert,  are  m  alnmber  dead, — 
And  on  thoae  piniont,  level  in  mid-air, 
Endymion  sleepeth  and^e  lady  fair. 
Slowly  they  sail,  alowly  aa  icy  iile 
Updtf  g  eahn  tea  drifting:  and  meanwhile 
The  mouiftfM  wanderer  dreaoa.   Behold !  he  walka 
On  heaven's  pavement ;  brotheriy  he  talks 
To  divine  poweis :  from  his  hand  full  foin 
Juno's  proud  birds  are  pecking  pearly  grain : 
Hm  diea  iM  nerve  of  Phoebus'  golden  bow. 
And  asketk  nhert  <he  golden  applea  grow : 
Upon  his  arm  he  braces  Pallas*  shield, 
AiMl  iitives  in  vain  to  unsettle  and  wield 
A  Jovian  thunderbolt:  arch  Hebe  brings 
A  liill-bnmm'd  goUet,  dances  lightly,  sinfi 
And  tantalixea  tong;  at  last  he  drinks. 
And  kat  in  pleasure  at  her  feet  he  sinks, 
Tboching  with  dattled  lips  her  starlight  hand. 
He  bfows  a  bugle, — an  ethereal  band 
Are  viaible  above :  th^e  fleasobs  four,^ 
Green-kirtled  Spring,  flush  Summer,  golden  aloia 
In  Autumn's  sickle.  Winter  frosty  hoar, 
Join  dance  with  shadowy  Hours;  while  slill  the  Uiil, 
In  swells  unmitigated,  still  doth  last 
To  sway  their  floating  morris.  **  Whose  ia  thief 
Whoae  bugle  ?"  he  inquires:  they  smile— ^O  Dii! 
Why  is  this  monal  here?  Dost  thou  not  know 
Its  ndstress*  Hpsf  Not  thou f— Tis  Dian's :  k>! 
Sha  lisaa  ciesoentad!"  He  kwks,  'tis  she, 
ffis  very  goddesa :  good-bye  earth,  and  sea. 
And  air,  and  pains,  and  care,  and  suflfering; 
Good-bye  to  all  but  fove !  Then  doth  he  spring 
Towards  her,  and  awakea— and,  strange,  o'eri^ad. 
Of  those  same  fragrant  eihalations  br^. 
Beheld  awake  his  very  dream :  the  Goda 
Stood  SBttiling 9  merry  Hebe  laughs  and  nodil; 
And  Phoebe  benda  towards  him  creacented. 
O  state  perpleiing !  On  the  pimon  bed. 
Too  well  awake,  he  feels  the  panting  sido 
Of  hia  delicious  lady.   He  who  died 
For  aoaring  too  aodaokras  in  the  sun. 
Where  that  same  traaeherous  wax  began  to  mn, 
Feh  not  more  tongae-lied  than  Endjrmion. 
Hia  heart  leapt  op  aa  10  its  rightfiil  throne. 
To  that  ftar«hadow'd  passion  pulsed  its  way~ 
hh,  what  perplexity  t  Ah,  well-a'day! 
lo  fond,  ao  beauteeui  was  his  bed-fbUo#, 
BaoouldiioilMl^hMkissfenr:  tfienhagfaw 
9t 


Awhile  fbrgMKfl  df  si!  bMuty  nVe 

Young  FhoDbe's,  golden-haii'^d ;  and  so  '^in  crave 

Forgiveness:  yet  he  tum'd  once  mora  to  look 

At  the  sweet  sleeper, — all  his  soul  was  shook^— 

She  press'd  tiis  hand  in  slumber;  so  onee  mora 

He  could  not  &elp  but  kirn  her  and  adorai 

At  this  the  shadow  wept,  melting  away^ 

The  Latmian  started  up:  "  Bright  goddess^  simr ! 

Search  my  most  hidden  breast!  By  truth's  own  tuogiie^ 

I  have  no  dsdal  heart :  why  is  it  wraqg 

To  desperatidn  /  Im  there  naught  for  mei 

Upon  the  bourn  of  bliss^  but  misefy?" 


These  words  awoke  the  stranger  01  dark  ( 
Her  dawniAg  love-look  rapt  £ndymkm  blesses 
With  liavior  soft.   Sleep  vawn'd  from  undemeatbi 
**  Thou  swan  of  Ganges,  let  us  no  more  breathe 
Thitf  murky  phantasm !  thou  contented  aaem'st 
Pilk>w*d  in  lovely  idleness,  nor  dream'st 
What  horrors  may  discomfort  thee  and  me^ 
Ah,  ahouUst  thou  die  from  my  heart-treaohaiyf— 
Yet  did  she  merely  weep— her  gentle  soul 
Hath  no  revenge  in  it ;  as  it  is  whole 
In  tendeMesB,  would  I  were  whole  in  love! 
Can  I  priae  thee,  fiur  maid,  all  price  above. 
Even  when  t  feel  as  true  as  innocence  t 
IdOklda— IVhatisthissoulthen?  Wheooa 
Came  it?  It  does  not  seem  my  own«  and  I 
Have  no  self^passion  or  identity. 
Some  fbaiful  end  must  be ;  where,  when  ia  it! 
By  Nemesis !  I  see  my  spirit  flit 
AJooe  about  the  dark — ^Forgive  me,  sweet! 
Shall  We  away  f "   He  roused  the  steeds;  they  beat 
Their  wiTigs  chivalrous  into  the  clear  air. 
Leaving  old  Sleep  within  hia  vapoiy  hur. 

The  good-aiilht  Mush  of  eve  was  wa[nhig  sfow. 
And  Vesper,  liMn  star,  began  to  throe 
In  the  dusk  beavena  sUvety,  when  they 
Urns  spnag  dire^  toWanb  the  Galaxy. 
Nor  dkl  spMd  hinder  eonverae  soft  and  1 
Eternal  oidto  and  vows  they  interchange, 
In  such  vrise,  in  tfuch  temper,  so  aloof 
Up  in  the  winds,  beneath  a  starry  roof^ 
80  wMeii  of  their  doom,  that  verily 
*ria  wdM-aigh  past  man's  search  their  hearta  to  see; 
Wheter  ift^  wept.  Or  laugh'd,  or  grieved,  or  toy'd-* 
Moat  likli  widi  joy  gone  mad,  with  sorrow  doy'd. 

'    Fun  fooidg  dmlr  iwift  flight,  fKmi  ehoik  stfMlk 
The  moQil  fk  Ibrlh  a  little  diamoad  peak, 
ifo  bigger  than  air  unobaerved  star, 
Or  tiny  point  of  fairy  scimitar ; 
Bright  signal  that  she  only  stoep'd  to  tfo 
'Her  sihrer  sandals,  ere  deliciously 
She  bow'd  into  t^e  heavens  her  timkl  bead. 
Slowly  die  roae,  as  though  she  would  havo  fled 
While  to  his  lady  meek  the  Caiian  tom'd^ 
To  mark  if  her  dark  eyes  had  yet  diaoera'd 
^HiiB  beauty  in  its  birth — Despair!  despair! 
He  aaw  her  body  ftding  gauot  and  apai^ 
In  the  cold  moonahine.  Straight  he  aeiaad  harwmt; 
ItmeltodfioiahiagtaBp;  hst  hind  ha  Ms^d^ 
AndfhoRw!  Idm'dhiiown— hawaai 
Ml 
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Her  fteed  a  little  higher  ■oer'd,  and  than 
Dropt  hawkwiM  to  the  earth. 

Then  liee  a  den. 
Beyond  the  leemmg  confinea  of  the  ipace 
Made  ibr  the  toul  to  wander  in  and  trace 
Its  ovm  existence,  of  remotest  glooms. 
Dark  regions  are  aroond  it,  where  the  tombs 
Of  boried  grieft  the  spirit  sees,  bat  scarce 
One  hoar  doth  linger  weeping,  (or  the  pierce 
Of  new-bom  woe  it  feels  more  inlj  smart : 
And  in  these  regions  many  a  venom'd  dart 
At  random  flies ;  they  are  the  proper  home 
Of  every  ill :  the  man  is  yet  to  come 
Who  hath  not  joamey*d  in  this  native  heU. 
But  few  have  ever  felt  how  calm  and  well 
Sleep  may  be  had  in  that  deep  den  of  alL 
There  anguish  does  not  sting,  nor  pleasure  pall ; 
Woe-hurricanes  beat  ever  at  the  gate. 
Yet  all  is  stiU  within  and  desolate. 
Beset  with  plainfhl  gusts,  widiin  ye  hear 
No  sound  so  loud  as  when  on  curtained  bier 
The  death-watch  tick  is  stifled.    Enter  none 
Who  strive  therefor :  on  the  sudden  it  is  won. 
Just  when  the  sufferer  begins  to  bum, 
Then  it  is  ftee  to  him;  and  from  an  um, 
Still  fed  by  melting  ice,  he  takes  a  draught — 
Young  Semele  such  richness  never  quaft 
In  her  maternal  kmging.    Happy  gloom ! 
Dark  Paradise !  where  pale  becomes  the  bloom 
Of  heehh  by  dae ;  where  silence  dreariest 
Is  most  articulate;  where  hopes  infest; 
Where  those  eyes  are  the  brightest  fu  that  keep 
Hieir  lids  shot  longest  in  a  dreamless  sleeps 
0  happy  spirit-home !  0  wondrous  soul ! 
Pregnant  with  such  a  den  to  save  the  whole 
In  thine  own  depth.   Hail,  gentle  Carian ! 
For,  never  since  thy  grieft  and  woes  began. 
Hast  thou  felt  so  content :  a  grievous  feud 
Hath  led  thee  to  this  Cave  of  Quietude, 
Aye,  his  lull*d  soul  was  there,  although  upborne 
With  dangerous  speed :  and  so  he  did  not  monin 
Because  he  knew  not  whither  he  was  going. 
So  happy  was  he,  not  the  aerial  blowing 
Of  trumpets  at  clear  pariey  from  the  east 
Could  rouse  from  that  fine  relish,  that  high  ftait 
They  stung  the  feather'd  horse ;  with  fierce  alarm 
He  flapp'd  towards  the  sound.    Alas !  no  charm 
Coald  lifl  Endymion's  heed,  or  he  had  view'd 
A  skyey  mask,  a  pinion'd  multitudor- 
And  silvery  was  its  passing :  voices  sweet 
Warbling  the  while  as  if  to  lull  and  greet 
The  wanderer  in  his  path.   Thus  warbled  ttey. 
While  past  the  vision  went  in  bright  anay. 

*  Who,  who  flrom  Dian's  feast  would  be  away  t 
For  all  the  golden  bowen  of  the  day 
Are  empty  left  f  Who,  who  away  would  be 
From  Cjrnthia's  wedding  and  festivity  t 
Not  Hesperus :  k> !  upon  his  silver  wings 
He  leans  away  for  highest  heaven  and  sings* 
Snapping  his  lucid  fingers  merrily ! — 
Ah,  i^phyros !  art  here,  and  Ffere  too! 
Ye  tender  bibbers  of  the  rain  and  dew. 
Young  playmates  of  the  rose  and  dafSidil, 
Ha  careful,  are  ye  aoter  in,  to  fill 


Yoor  baaketi  hi|^ 
With  finmel  green,  and  balm,  and  golden  ] 
Savory,  lattoMnint,  and  oolumbines, 
Cod  parsley,  basil  sweet,  and  sunny  thyme ; 
Yea,  every  flower  and  leaf  of  every  elime. 
All  gather'd  in  the  dewy  monbg :  hie 

Away!  fly, fly! — 
Crystalline  brother  of  the  belt  of  heaven, 
Aquarius!  to  whom  king  Jove  has  given 
Two  Ikijaki  pulse  streams  *stead  of  feather'd  y 
Two  fim-like  fountains,— diine  illamimngs 

For  Dian  play : 
Dissolve  the  froien  purity  of  air; 
Let  thy-  white  shoulders  silvery  and  bare 
Show  cold  through  watery  pinions;  make  mote  hri^ 
Tlie  Star^ueen's  crescent  on  her  marriage  night: 

Haste,  haste  away ! 
Castor  has  tamed  the  planet  lion,  see! 
And  of  the  Bear  has  Pollux  mastery: 
A  third  is  in  the  race !  who  is  the  third. 
Speeding  away  swifl  as  the  ea^  bird  t 

The  ramping  Centaur! 
The  lion's  mane's  on  end :  the  Bear  bow  fieroa! 
The  Centaur's  arrow  ready  seems  to  pierce 
Some  enemy :  &r  forth  his  bow  is  bent 
Into  the  blue  of  heaven.   He  'U  be  shent, 

Fale  unrelentor. 
When  he  shall  hear  the  wedding  lutes  a-playing'— 
Andromeda !  sweet  woman !  why  delaying 
So  timidly  among  the  stars?  come  hither! 
Join  this  bright  throng,  and  nimbly  follow  whitbar 

They  all  are  going. 
Dane's  Son,  before  Jove  newly  bow'd. 
Has  wept  fbr  thee,  calling  to  Jove  aloud. 
Thee,  gentle  lady,  did  he  disenthral : 
Ye  studl  fbr  ever  live  and  love,  §x  all 

Thy  teari  are  flowing.— 
By  Daphne's  fiight,  behold  ApoUo !— ** 


Endynrion  heard  not:  down  his  steed  him  boie, 
Pnme  to  the  green  head  of  a  misty  hilL 

His  firrt  touch  of  the  earth  went  nigh  to  kilL 
**  Alas!"  said  he,  **  were  I  but  always  home 
Through  dangerous  winds,  had  but  my  fbotatepa  w 
A  path  in  heU,  fbr  ever  would  I  Mess 
Horrors  which  nourish  an  uneasineas 
For  my  own  sullen  conquering ;  to  him 
Who  Uves  beyond  earth's  boundary,  grief  ia  din. 
Sorrow  is  but  a  shadow:  now  I  see 
The  grass ;  I  feel  the  solid  ground— Ah,  me! 
It  is  thy  voice— divinest !  Where  I — ^who  ?  who 
Lef^  thee  so  quiet  on  this  bed  of  dew? 
Behold  upon  this  happy  earth  we  are ; 
Let  us  aye  love  each  other;  let  us  &re 
On  fbrest-fiiiits,  and  never,  never  go 
Among  the  abodes  of  mortals  here  befew. 
Or  be  by  phantoms  duped.  O  destiny! 
Into  a  lal^rrinth  now  my  soul  would  fly. 
But  with  thy  beauty  wUl  I  deaden  it 
Where  dkist  thou  melt  too?  BytheewiUIat 
For  ever :  let  our  &te  stop  here— a  kid 
I  on  this  spot  will  ofler:  Psn  will  bid 
Us  live  in  peace,  in  love  and  peace  i 
wildemessea.  I  have  dung 
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To  ooUung,  loved  a  nodiiiig,  nodunf  imii 

Or  felt  bat  a  greet  dreem !  Oh,  I  haTe  been 

Preeumptooue  agaimt  love,  egeimt  the  iky, 

Againrt  all  eleirente,  agaimt  the  tie 

Of  mortal!  each  to  each,  againet  the  faloonii 

Of  flowen,  nuh  of  riven,  and  the  tomba 

Of  heroes  gone !  Agaimt  Im  proper  glory 

Hat  my  own  loul  contpired :  to  my  itory 

Will  I  to  children  utter,  and  repent. 

'Hiere  never  Uved  a  mortal  man,  who  bent 

Hie  appetite  beyond  hii  natural  ephere, 

Bat  narved  and  died.    My  tweeteat  Indian,  here, 

Here  will  I  kneel,  for  thoa  redeemed  haH 

My  life  fiom  too  thin  breathing :  gone  and  paat 

Are  cbudy  phantaima.    Caveme  lone,  iareweU! 

And  air  of  vinom,  and  die  monatrom  iwell 

Of  vinonary  leaa!  No,  never  more 

Shall  airy  voicea  cheat  me  to  the  ihore 

Of  tangled  wonder,  breathlev  and  aghait 

Adiea,  my  daintiait  Dream !  although  lo  vaaC 

My  tove  it  ttill  for  thee.    Tlie  hour  m^  come 

When  we  thall  meet  in  pure  elytiam. 

On  earth  I  may  not  love  thee ;  and  therefore 

Dovet  will  I  ofler  up,  and  tweeteat  ttore 

All  through  the  teeming  year :  to  thou  vrilt  thine. 

On  me,  and  on  thia  damtel  fiur  of  mine. 

And  blett  our  timple  Uvea.    My  Indian  blitt ! 

My  liver-lily  bod !  one  human  kitt ! 

One  tigh  of  real  fareatb— one  gentle  tqueeie. 

Warm  at  a  dove't  nett  among  tummer  treet^ 

And  wann  with  dewt  that  ooie  from  living  blood ! 

Whither  didtt  melt  7  Ah,  what  of  that  f— all  good 

Well  talk  about — ^no  more  of  dreaming. — ^Now, 

Where  thall  our  dwelling  be  f  Under  the  brow 

Of  tome  tteep  motty  hill,  where  ivy  dun 

Would  hide  u»  up,  although  tpring  leavei  were  none  i 

And  where  dark  yew4reet,  at  we  ruttle  through. 

Will  drop  their  toulet>beny  cupa  of  dew  t 

O  thou  wouldit  joy  to  live  m  tuch  a  place ! 

Doak  for  oar  lovet,  yet  light  enough  to  grace 

Thoae  gentle  limbt  on  motty  bed  reclined : 

For  by  one  ttep  the  blue  tlqr  thouldat  thoa  find. 

And  by  another,  in  deep  dell  below. 

See,  through  the  tieet,  a  little  river  go 

All  in  itt  mid-day  gold  and  glimmering. 

Honey  from  out  the  gnarled  hive  111  bring, 

And  apfdet,  wan  with  iweetnett,  gather  theer— 

Crettet  that  grow  where  no  man  may  them  aae, 

And  tonel  untom  by  the  dew-daw'd  ttag : 

Pipet  will  I  fothion  of  the  tyrinz  flag. 

That  thou  maytt  alwayt  know  whither  I 

When  it  diall  pleate  thee  in  our  quiet  home 

To  htten  and  think  of  k>ve.    Still  let  i 

Still  let  me  dive  into  the  joy  I  teek, — 

For  yet  the  patt  doth  priton  me.    The  rill. 

Thou  haply  maytt  delight  in,  will  I  fill 

With  foiry  fithet  from  the  mountain  tarn, 

And  thou  thalt  feed  them  fiom  the  tquirrel'i  ban. 

[tt  bottom  will  I  ttrew  with  amber  ihelli, 

And  pebblet  blue  fitHn  deep  enchanted  vrella 

[tt  aidet  1 11  plant  with  dew-tweet  eglantiM^ 

And  honeytucklet  fiiU  of  dear  bee-wine. 

[  will  entice  thit  crystal  rill  to  trace 

Love*t  tilver  name  upon  the  meadow*!  fooa. 

['11  kneel  lo  Vetta.  for  a  flame  of  fire; 

And  to  god  Photbotk  for  a  golden  lyre ; 

To  Eroprett  Dian,  for  a  hunting-apear; 

ro  Veaper,  for  a  taper  tilver«lear. 


That  I  may  eee  thy  beaaty  throagh  the  nigfat; 
To  Fkna,  and  a  nightingale  diall  light 
Tame  on  thy  finger ;  to  the  River^de, 
And  they  ihall  bring  thee  taper  fithing-rodt 
Of  gold,  and  lines  d*  Naiad't  long  bright  trea. 
Heaven  !hield  thee  for  thine  utter  lovelinev! 
Thy  mo!!y  foot!tool  ihall  the  altar  be 
Tore  which  1 11  bend,  bending,  dear  love,  to  thee : 
TViae  lip!  thall  be  my  Delphm,  and  thall  tpeak 
Lawt  to  my  footitept,  color  to  my  cheek. 
Trembling  or  ttedfiistnett  u»  due  !ame  voice. 
And  of  three  tweeteat  pleaturings  the  choice : 
And  that  afiectionate  light,  those  diamond  thinp, 
Thoae  eyes,  thote  pattioni,  thote  tupreme  pearl 

ipringi. 
Shall  be  my  grief)  or  twinkle  me  to  pleaaurok 
Say,  it  not  blitt  within  our  perfect  teisure  I 
O  that  I  could  not  doubtt" 


The 

Thm  ttrove  by  fondet  vain  and  crude  to  dear 
Hit  brier'd  path  lo  tome  tranquillity. 
It  gave  bright  gladneai  to  hit  lady't  eye. 
And  yet  the  tears  the  wept  were  tears  of  torrow  ; 
Antwering  thut,  jutt  at  the  golden  morrow 
Beam'd  upward  firom  the  valleys  of  the  east ; 
•O  that  the  flutter  of  thit  heart  had  coated. 
Or  the  tweet  name  of  love  had  pats'd  away  i 
Young  feather*d  tjrrant !  by  a  svrift  decay 
Wilt  thou  devote  this  body  to  the  earth : 
And  I  do  think  that  at  my  very  birth 
I  litp*d  thy  blooming  titles  inwardly ; 
For  at  the  first,  firtt  dawn  and  thou^  of  thee^ 
With  upUft  hands  I  blest  the  start  of  heaven. 
Art  fiiou  not  cruel  ?  Ever  have  I  ttriven 
To  think  thee  kind,  but  ah,  it  will  not  do! 
When  yet  a  child,  I  heard  that  Uttea  drew 
Favor  fiom  thee,  and  to  I  kntet  gave 
To  the  void  air,  bidding  them  fii^  out  knre: 
But  when  1 4:ame  to  AmI  how  for  above 
All  foncy,  pride,  and  fickle  maidenhood 
All  eardily  pleatore,  all  imagined  good, 
Wat  the  warm  tremble  of  a  devout  Use,  « 
Even  then,  that  moment,  at  the  diought  of  this. 
Fainting  I  fell  into  a  bed  of  flowers, 
And  languith'd  there  three  dayt.  Ye  milder  poweis 
Am  I  not  cruelly  wrong*d  ?  Believe,  believe 
Bie,  dear  Endymion,  were  I  to  vreave 
With  my  own  fimdet  garlandt  of  tweet  life. 
Thou  thouldtt  bo  one  of  all    Ah,  bitter  ttrife ! 
I  may  not  be  thy  love :  I  om  forbidden — 
Indeed  I  am— thwarted,  afiri^ted,  chidden 
By  thingt  I  trembled  at,  and  gocgon  vn«th. 
Twice  hatt  thou  atk'd  whither  I  went:  henoefonh 
Atk  me  no  more !  I  may  not  utter  it. 
Nor  may  I  be  thy  love.    We  might  commit 
Ourtelvet  at  once  to  vengeance ;  we  might  die , 
We  might  embrace  and  die :  voluptuom  thought 
Enlarge  not  to  my  hunger,  or  I*m  caught 
In  trammela  of  perverse  delicioutnett. 
No,  no,  that  thall  not  be:  thee  will  I  Ueti^ 
And  bid  a  kng  adieu." 


TheCSuian 
No  vford  retaro'd    bodi  lovelorn,  silent;  wan, 
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Into  the  TkUayi  graea  lagtihw  wsat 
Far  wanderiDg  they  "were  perftrce  eontwt 
To  nt  beneath  •  fait,  hme  beechen  tree  ( 
Nor  at  each  other  gaaed,  bat  beavily 
Pored  OQ  its  haael  eiiqiie  of  ahedded  ka^M. 

EndymioQ !  unhappy !  h  nigh  grievee 
Me  10  behold  thee  thai  in  latt  extreme : 
Entkied  ere  this,  bat  tndy  that  I  deem 
Troth  the  bett  muiic  in  a  1!iBt-bom  song. 
Thy  late-toiced  brother  wiH  I  ting  ere  long. 
And  thoa  thdt  aid— halt  thoa  not  aided  met 
Yet,  Moonlight  Emperor!  felicity 
Hat  been  tl^  meed  ibr  many  thomand  yean; 
Yet  often  ha^e  I,  on  the  brink  of  tean, 
Moum'd  ai  if  yet  thou  wert  a  finreiter  ^— 
Forgetting  the  oM  tale. 

He  did  not  itir 
Hif  eyea  fiom  the  dead  leaves,  or  one  imaU  poke 
Of  joy  he  might  have  felt    The  spirit  culls 
Un&ded  amaranth,  when  wild  it  strays 
Thfoogh  the  old  garden-ground  of  boyish  d^ys. 
A  little  onward  ran  the  very  stream 
By  which  he  took  his  fint  soft  poppy  dream ; 
And  on  the  very  berk  'gainst  which  he  leant 
A  crescent  he  had  carved,  and  rowid  it  spent 
His  skill  in  little  stars.    The  teeming  tree 
Had  swoB*n  and  green*d  the  pious  charactery, 
But  not  ta*en  out    Why,  there  vi^as  not  a  sk>pe 
Up  which  he  had  not  fear*d  the  antelope ; 
And  ix>t  a  tree,  beneath  whose  rooty  shade 
He  had  not  with  his  tamed  leopards  play*d ; 
Nor  oQiuld  an  arrow  light,  or  javelin. 
Fly  in  the  air  where  his  had  never  been — 
And  ]ret  he  knew  it  not 

Otreacbeiy! 
Why  does  his  lady  ndle,  pleasing  her  eye 
With  all  his  senowing?  He  sees  her  not 
But  who  so  starts  on^him  ?  His  sister,  sure ! 
Feona  of  the  woods !  Can  she  endare-> 
Impoanble— how  dearly  they  embrace ! 
His  lady  smiles;  delight  is  in  her  fiioe; 
It  is  no  treachery. 

*  Dear  brother  mine ! 
Endymion,  weep  not  so !  Why  ihouldst  thOQ  pine 
When  all  great  Latraos  so  exalt  will  bet 
Thank  the  great  gtids,  and  look  not  btttei1y{ 
And  speak  not  one  pale  word,  and  sigh  no  more. 
Sure  I  will  not  believe  fhon  hast  such  ttore 
Of  grief,  to  last  thee  to  my  kiss  agahL 
Thou  surely  canat  not  bear  a  mind  hi  pain. 
Come  hand  in  hand  with  one  so  beautUhl 
Be  happy  both  of  you !  ibr  I  will  pull 
The  flowers  of  autumn  ibr  your  coronals. 
Ptn't  ho*y  priest  ibr  young  Endymion  calls ; 
And  when  he  is  restored,  thou,  ftitest  dame, 
Shalt  be  our  queen.     Now,  is  it  not  a  shame 
To  see  ye  thus,— not  very,  very  sad  I 
Perhaps  ye  art  too  happy  to  be  glad  t 
O  ieel  as  if  it  were  a  common  day ; 
Free-voioed  aa  one  who  never  waa  away. 


No  tongue  tktik  auk.  whtM*  mna  yet  bat  y*  Ai 

Be  gods  of  yowewn  rtat  imperiiL 

Not  even  I,  fi>r  «ne  whole  month,  wiD  pty 

Into  the  hours  that  have  pass'd  us  by, 

Since  in  ■fralhor  I  did  sing  to  thee. 

O  Hermes!  en  this  very  ni^  wiU  be 

A  hymning  up  to  Cynthia,  qaeen  of  light; 

For  the  soolhaayets  oU  saw  yesternight 

Good  visions  in  the  air< — whence  will  beftlL 

As  say  thnae  aagea,  health  perpetual 

To  shepherds  ud  their  flocks;  and  ftiitfaetaoi% 

In  Dian's  hm  they  road  the  gentle  kirai 

Thereibre  kr  her  these  veBper.carols  aia. 

Our  fsieadi  will  all  be  there  fiom  nigh  and  fir. 

Many  aptn  iiy  death  have  dittiet  made ; 

And  many,  even  now,  tlMir  fbwhoads  shade 

With  cypress,  on  a  day  of  saciiflce. 

New  singing  for  ov  maids  shak  thoa  devise. 

And  pluck  ihe  sorrow  item  our  hunamen's  lauitfc 

Tell  me,  mj  iady^iuetn,  bow  to  etpeese 

This  wayward  brother  to  his  lightfiil  joys! 

His  ejres  are  on  thee  bent,  as  thoa  didst  poiae 

His  &to  nest  goddess-like.    Help  me,  I  pray. 

To  lure— Endymion,  dear  brother,  say 

What  aik  thee?**  He  couU  bear  no  raoM).  and  •• 

Bent  his  soul  fiercely  Uhe  a  tpiritoal  bow. 

And  twangM  it  inwardly,  and  cafanly  said : 

**  I  would  have  thee  my  only  fliend,  sweet  nnid! 

My  only  visitor !  itoC  ignorant  though. 

That  those  deceptions  which  ibr  pleaaara  go 

'Mong  men,  are  pleasures  rsal  as  leal  nwy  be: 

But  there  are  higher  enea  I  may  itot  aee, 

If  unpioasly  an  eulhly  rtaba  I  tokA. 

Since  I  aaw  thee,  I  have  been  wide  awake 

Night  •tier  night,  and  day  by  day,  mtil 

Of  die  empyroaa  I  have  drunk  my  fllL 

Let  it  oentent  thee.  Sister,  seeing  me 

More  happy  than  betides  mortality. 

A  hermit  yeong;  I  '11  live  in  mossy  cave, 

Where  thoa  alene  sfaalt  cqom  to  me,  and  lave 

Thy  spirit  in  the  wonders  I  shaU  teH 

Through  tne  the  Aepherd  reafan  shall . 

For  to  thy  tongue  wiU  I  all  health  confide. 

And,  ibr  my  sake,  let  this  young  maid  abide 

With  thee  as  a  dear  sister.    Thoa  akme, 

Peona,  mayst  valum  to  me.    I  own 

This  BMy  sennd  strangely :  but  when,  dearoat  gU* 

Thou  aeeai  it  ibr  nqr  happiness,  no  pearl 

Will  trespassdewn  those  oheeka.    CoapanioA  ftir! 

Wilt  be  content  to  dwell  vrith  her.  to  shara 

This  sistor'e  le^  with  me  f"  Like  one  vaaiga'd 

And  bent  fay  draumstancoa,  and  thereby  bttad 

In  aetfwwniniiHientt  thus  that  meek  untaiownt 

Ay,  but  a  buzaing  by  my  eais  has  flown. 
Of  jubilee  to  Dian .— tnith  I  heard ! 
Well  then.  I  see  there  is  no  little  bird. 
Tender  soever,  but  is  Jove^  own  care. 
Long  have  I  sought  ibr  rset,  and,  unavrara, 
Behold  1  iind  it!  eo  exalted  too! 
So  ailer  my  vwn  heart!  I  knew,  I  knew 
There  was  a  place  untenanted  in  it ; 
In  that  same  vesd  white  Chastity  shall  ait, 
And  monitor  me  nigbtly  to  lone  slumber. 
With  sanest  Mpa  I  ytm  me  to  tka  number 
Of  Dian*a  aiatorhaod ;  and,  kind  lady, 
Widi  thy  good  halp^  thia  vary  night  shafl  aM 
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My  fimm  dayi  to  her  fime  ooteeciite.'* 

Ai  ieeb  a  dreamer  what  doth  moit  create 
Hia  own  particular  flight,  to  these  three  felt  t 
Or  Uke  one,  whob  in  after  ages,  kneh 
To  Ladfer  or  Baal,  when  he'd  pine 
AAer  a  little  ileep:  or  when  in  mine 
Far  undei^gronnd,  a  deeper  meeti  hit  iHendi 
Who  know  him  not    Each  ^tigently  bends 
Tow'rde  common  thoaghti  and  things  ht  very  iBKt\ 
Striving  their  ghattly  malady  to  cheer, 
By  thinking  it  a  thing  of  yes  and  no, 
That  housewives  talk  o£    But  the  ■piri^btow 
Was  stnick,  and  all  were  dreamers.  -  At  the  1^ 
fiodymian  said :  **  Are  iv>t  our  ilites  tXi  cast? 
Why  stand  we  here f  Adieu,  ye  tender  pair' 
Adieu!"  Whereat  those  maidens,  with  wild  stare, 
Walk'd  disily  away.    Pained  and  hot 
Hii  eyes  went  after  them,  until  they  got 
Near  to  a  cypress  grove,  whose  deadly  maw. 
In  one  swift  moment,  would  what  then  he  saw 
Ingulf  §M  ever.    **  Stay !"  he  cried,  ** ah,  stay  f 
Tom,  damsels!  hist !  one  word  I  have  to  say : 
Sweet  Indian,  I  would  see  thee  once  again. 
It  is  a  thing  I  dote  on:  so  I'd  &in, 
Peona,  ye  should  hand  in  hand  repair. 
Into  those  holy  groves  that  silent  are 
Behind  great  Dian's  temple.    Ill  be  yon. 
At  vesper's  eariiest  Iwinlde — they  are  gone— 
Bot  once,  once,  once  againr-"  At  this  he  press'd 
IDs  hands  against  his  fiice,  and  then  did  rest 
His  head  upon  a  mossy  hillock  green. 
And  ao  remain'd  as  he  a  corpse  had  been 
All  the  bog  d^ ;  save  when  he  scantly  lifted 
Hk  eyes  abroad,  to  see  how  shadows  shifted 
With  the  sk>w  move  of  time,— eluggish  and  weaiy 
Until  the  poplar  tops,  in  journey  dreary. 
Had  reach'd  the  river's  brim.    Then  up  he  rose. 
And,  sk>wly  as  that  very  river  flovm, 
Walk'd  tow'rds  the  temple-grove  with  this  lament; 
**  Why  such  a  golden  eve  ?  The  breeze  is  sent 
Caieftil  and  aoft,  that  not  a  leaf  may  fall 
Before  the  serene  &ther  of  them  all 
Bows  down  his  summer  head  below  the  west 
Jtow  am  I  of  breath,  speech,  and  speed  posMrt, 
But  at  the  setting  I  must  bid  adieu 
T6  her  for  the  last  time.    Night  will  strew 
On  the  damp  grass  myriads  of  lingering  leaves, 
And  with  them  shall  I  die ;  nor  much  it  grieves 
To  die,  when  summer  dies  on  the  cold  sward. 
Why,  I  have  been  a  butterfly,  a  k>rd 
Of  flovrao,  garlands,  love^cnots,  silly  posies. 
Grovel^  meadows,  melodies^  and  arboMOses ; 
My  kingdom's  at  its  death,  and  just  it  is 
That  1  should  die  with  it:  so  in  all  this 
We  miscall  grieC  bale,  sorrow,  hearc-braak,  woe, 
What  is  there  to  plain  of  7  J^  Titan's  foe 
I  am  but  ri^Uiy  served."    So  saying,  he 
Tripp'd  Ui^Uy  on,  in  sort  of  deaMol  glee ; 


Laui^iing  at  the  dear  stream  and  setting  son. 
As  ^ugh  they  jests  had  been:  nor  had  he  done 
nil  l|*gh  at  Nature's  holy  countenance. 
Until  that  grove  appear'd,  as  if  perchance. 
And  then  his  tongue  with  sober  seemUhed 
Gave  utterance  as  he  enter'd :  **  Ha !"  I  said. 

King  of  the  butterflies;  but  by  this  gloom. 
And  by  old  Rhadamaothas^  tongue  of  doom, 
This  dusk  religion,  pomp  of  solitude. 
And  the  Pkomethean  day  by  thief  endued. 
By  old  Satumus'  forelock,  by  his  head 
Shook  with  eternal  palsy,  I  did  wed 
Myself  to  things  of  light  fK)m  infancy ; 
And  thus  to  bo  cast  out,  thus  lorn  to  d^, 
Is  sure  enough  to  make  a  mortal  man 
Grow  impious."    So  he  inwardly  began 
On  things  fbr  vdiich  no  wording  can  be  flmnd ; 
Deeper  and  deeper  sinking,  until  drowii'd 
Beyond  the  reach  of  music :  fbr  the  choir 
Of  Cjrnthia  he  heard  not,  though  roug^  brier 
Nor  muffling  thicket  interposed  to  di^ 
The  vesper  hymn,  fiir  swollen,  soft  and  ftill. 
Through  the  dark  pillars  of  those  sylvan  aisles. 
He  saw  not  the  two  maidens,  nor  their  smfles. 
Wan  as  primroses  gather'd  at  midnight 
By  chilly-finger'd  spring.   **  Unhappy  wight! 
Ekidymion  !'^  said  Peono,  **  we  are  here ! 
What  wouldst  thou  ere  we  all  are  laid  on  bierf  * 
Then  he  embraced  her,  and  his  lady's  hand 
Press'd,  saying :  **  Sfoter,  I  would  have  command. 
If  it  were  heaven's  will,  on  our  sad  ftte." 
At  which  that  dark-eyed  stranger  stood  elate. 
And  said,  in  a  new  voice,  but  sweet  as  bve. 
To  Endjrmion's  amaze :  **  By  Cupid's  dove, 
And  so  thou  shall !  and  by  the  lily  truth 
Of  my  own  breast  thou  shall,  beloved  youth !" 
And  as  she  spake,  into  her  face  there  cam 
Light,  as  reflected  fh>m  a  silver  flame : 
Her  long  black  hair  swell'd  ampler,  in  display 
Fun  golden ;  in  her  eyes  a  brighter  day 
Dawn'd  blue  and  full  of  love.   Ay,  he  beheld 
Phcebe,  his  passion!  joyous  she  u^iield 
Her  ludd  bow,  continuing  thus :  **  Drear,  drear 
Has  our  delaying  been ;  but  fi)olish  fear 
Withheld  me  first ;  and  then  decrees  of  ftle ; 
And  tiien  'twas  fit  that  from  tiiis  mortal  state 
Tlion  shouldst,  my  love,  by  some  unlook'd-fbr  changp 
Be  spiritualized.    Peona,  we  shall  range 
These  forests,  and  to  thee  they  safe  shall  be 
As  was  thy  <»adle ;  hither  shall  thou  flee 
To  meet  us  many  a  time."    Next  Cynthia  bright 
Peona  kiss'd,  and  bleai'd  wiUi  fair  good-ni^t: 
Her  brother  kiss'd  her  too,  and  knelt  adovm 
Before  his  goddess,  in  a  blissful  swoon. 
She  gave  her  6ir  hands  to  him,  and  behold, 
Befbre  three  swiftest  kisses  he  had  told, 
They  vanish'd  far  away !— Peona  went 
Home  through  the  gloomy  wood  in  woDdermaiit 
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Upon  a  tmia,  before  the  frery  broods 

DroTO  Nymp^  and  Satyr  from  the  proipefona  wooda, 

Before  fijng  Oberoo'i  bright  diadem. 

Sceptre,  and  mantle,  claip'd  with  dewy  gem. 

Frighted  away  the  Diyadi  and  the  Faune 

From  mshet  green,  and  brakes,  and  oowilip'd  lawu^ 

The  eveFcmitten  Hermes  empty  left 

His  golden  throne,  bent  warm  on  amorous  theft: 

From  high  Olympus  had  he  stolen  tight, 

On  this  dde  of  Jove's  clouds,  to  escape  the  sight 

Of  his  great  summoner,  and  made  retreat 

Into  a  forest  on  the  shores  of  Crete. 

For  somewhere  in  that  sacred  island  dwelt 

A  0]rmph.  to  whom  all  hoofed  Satyn  knelt ; 

At  whose  white  feet  the  languid  Tritons  pour*d 

Pearls,  while  on  land  ihey  wither'd  and  adored. 

Fast  by  the  springs  where  she  to  bathe  was  wont, 

And  in  those  meads  where  sometimes  she  might  haunt, 

Wen  strewn  rich  gifts,  unknown  to  any  Muse, 

Though  Fancy's  casket  were  unlocked  to  choose. 

Ah,  what  a  world  of  love  was  at  her  feet ! 

So  Hermes  thought,  and  a  celestial  heat 

Burnt  fiom  his  winged  heels  to  either  ear, 

That  from  a  whiteness,  as  the  lily  clear, 

Blnsh'd  into  roses  *mid  his  golden  hair, 

Fallen  in  jealous  curls  about  his  shoulders  bare. 

From  vale  to  vale,  from  wood  to  wood,  he  flew. 

Breathing  upon  the  flowers  his  passion  new. 

And  wound  with  many  a  river  to  its  head. 

To  find  where  this  sweet  nymph  prepared  her  secret 

bed: 

In  vain ;  the  sweet  njrmph  might  nowhere  be  found, 
And  so  he  rested,  on  the  lonely  ground, 
Pensive,  and  full  of  painful  jealousies 
Of  the  Wood-Gods,  and  even  the  very  trees. 
There  as  he  stood,  he  heard  a  mournful  voice, 
Such  as  once  heard,  in  gentle  heart,  destroys 
All  pain  but  pity :  thus  the  lone  voice  spake : 
**  When  from  this  wreathed  tomb  shaU  I  awake  ? 
When  move  in  a  sweet  body  fit  for  lifo. 
And  bve,  and  pleasure,  and  the  ruddy  strifo 
Of  hearts  and  Ups f  Ah,  miserable  me  !** 
ThiB  God,  dove-footed,  glided  silently 
Round  bush  and  tree,  sofUbrushing,  in  his  speed. 
The  taller  grasses  and  full-flowering  weed, 
Until  be  found  a  palpitating  snake. 
Bright,  and  cirque-oouchant  in  a  dusky  breke. 


She  was  a  gmdian  shape  of  danling  hue. 
Vermilion-spotted,  golden,  green,  and  Une ; 
Striped  like  a  sebra,  fVeckled  like  a  paid. 
Eyed  Uke  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson-barr'd ; 
And  fbll  of  silver  moons,  that,  as  she  breathed. 
Dissolved,  or  brighter  shone,  or  interwreadied 
Tlieir  lustres  wiUi  the  gloomier  tapestries — 
So  rainbow-flided,  touch'd  widi  mieeries. 
She  seem*d,  at  once,  some  penanced  lady  elf. 
Some  dmnon's  mistreai,  or  the  demon's  self 


Upon  her  crest  she  wore  a  wannish  fire 
Sprinkled  with  stars,  like  Ariadne's  tiar : 
Her  bead  was  serpent,  but  ah,  bittersweet ! 
She  had  a  vroman'smouth  with  all  its  pearls  eomplele 
And  for  her  eyes— what  could  such  eyes  do  there 
But  weep,  and  weep,  that  they  were  bom  so  foirt 
As  Pkoserpine  still  vreeps  for  her  Sicilian  air. 
Her  throat  was  serpent,  but  the  words  she  apake 
Came,  as  through  bubbling  honey,  for  Lore's  aska. 
And  thus ;  while  Hermes  on  his  pinionB  lay, 
like  a  stoop'd  folcon  ere  be  takes  his  prejr : 

**Fair  Hermes!  crown'd  vrith  feathen,  flaOsdng 

light, 
I  had  a  splendid  dream  of  thee  last  night : 
I  saw  thee  sitting,  on  a  throne  of  gold. 
Among  the  Gods,  upon  Olympus  old. 
The  only  sad  one ;  for  thou  didst  not  hear 
The  soft,  lute-finger'd  Muses  chanting  deer. 
Nor  even  Apolk>  when  he  sang  akme. 
Deaf  to  his  throbbing  throat's  long,  loog  i 

moan. 
I  dreamt  I  saw  thee,  robed  in  purple  flakee. 
Break  amorous  through  the  clouds,  as  rooming  1 
And,  swifUy  as  a  bright  Phcsbean  dart. 
Strike  for  the  Cretan  isle ;  and  here  thou  art ! 
Too  gentle  Hermes,  hast  thou  found  the  maid  f  ** 
Whereat  the  star  of  Lethe  not  dela]r'd 
His  rosy  eloquence,  and  thus  inquired  : 
**  Thou  smooth-lipp'd  serpent,  surely  high  inspued! 
Iliou  beauteous  wreath  with  melancholy  e3res, 
Pbssess  whatever  blias  thou  canst  devise, 
TeUing  me  only  where  my  nymph  is  fled^ — 
Where  she  doth  breathe ! "  **  Bright  planet,  tboa  hast 

said," 
Retum'd  the  snake,  **  but  seal  widi  oaths,  foir  God !" 
**  I  swear,"  said  Hermes,  **  by  my  serpent  red, 
■And  by  thine  eyes,  and  by  thy  starry  crown !*^ 
Light  flew  his  earnest  words,  among  the  " 

blown. 
Then  dius  again  the  brilliance  feminine : 
*«Too  fiail  of  heart!  for  this  lost  nymph  of  I 
Free  as  the  air,  invisibly,  she  stra]rs 
About  these  thomless  wilds ;  her  pleasant  daya 
She  tastes  unseen ;  unseen  her  nimUe  feet 
Leave  traces  in  the  grass  and  flowers  sweet : 
From  weary  tendrils,  and  bow'd  branches  green. 
She  plucks  the  fruit  unseen,  she  bathes  unseen : 
And  by  my  power  is  her  beauty  veil'd 
To  keep  it  unafTronted,  unassail'd 
By  the  love-glances  of  unlovely  ejres. 
Of  Satyrs,  Fauns,  and  blear'd  Silenus'  sigfaa. 
Pide  grew  her  immortality,  for  woe 
Of  all  these  lovers,  and  she  grieved  so 
I  took  compassion  on  her,  bade  her  steep 
Her  hair  in  wei'rd  syrops,  that  would  keep 
Her  loveliness  invisibloi  yet  f>ee 
To  wander  as  she  loves,  in  liberty. 
Thou  dialt  behold  her,  Hermes,  thoa  akme. 
If  thoo  wilt,  as  thou  swearest,  grant  my  booB** 
llien,  oQoe  again,  the  charmed  God  began 
An  oadi,  and  through  the  serpent's  ears  it  laa 
Warm,  tremulous,  devout,  psaherian. 
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Rradi'd  die  lifted  her  Ciroeen  heed, 

Bhah'd  a  live  demaek,  and  iwiA-lisi^  aid, 

"  I  wai  a  womaiit  let  me  have  once  more 

A  woman*!  thape,  and  charming  ai  before. 

I  love  a  youth  of  Corinth— O  the  blin ! 

Give  me  Iny  woman's  fonUt  and  place  me  when  he  ii. 

Stoop,  Hermes,  let  me  breath  upon  thy  brow. 

And  thoa  shalt  see  thy  sweet  njrmph  even  now." 

The  God  on  half«hat  feathers  sank  serene. 

She  breathed  upon  his  eyes,  and  swift  was  seen 

Of  both  the  guarded  nymph  near-smiling  oo  the  greeiL 

It  was  no  dream;  or  say  a  dream  it  was. 

Real  are  the  dreams  of  Gods,  and  smoothly  pan 

Their  pleasures  in  a  long  immortal  dream. 

One  warm,  flush'd  moment,  hovering,  it  might  lieem 

Daah'd  by  the  wood-nymph's  beauty,  so  he  bum'd ; 

Tlien,  lifting  on  the  printless  verdure,  tum*d 

To  the  swoon'd  serpent,  and  with  lahguid  arm. 

Delicate,  put  to  proof  the  lithe  Caducean  charm. 

80  done,  upon  the  nymph  lus  eyes  he  bent 

Foil  of  adoring  tears  and  blandishment. 

And  towards  her  stept :  she,  like  a  moon  in  wane, 

Faded  before  him,  oower'd,  nor  could  restrain 

Her  iearful  sobs,  seli^iblding  like  a  flower 

That  ftints  into  itrelf  at  evening  hour: 

But  the  God  fostering  her  chilled  hand, 

She  folt  the  warmth,  her  eyelids  open'd  bland 

And,  like  new  flowers  at  morning  song  of  bees, 

BkxNn'd,  and  gave  up  her  honey  to  the  lees. 

Into  the  green-recessed  woods  diey  flew ; 

Nor  grew  they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  da 


Left  to  benelf,  the  serpent  now  began 
To  change ;  her  el^  blood  in  madness  ran. 
Her  mouth  foam'd,  and  the  grass,  therewith  besprent, 
Wther'd  at  dew  so  sweet  and  virulent ; 
Her  eyes  in  torture  fix'd,  and  anguish  drear. 
Hot,  glased,  and  wide,  with  lid-lashes  all  sear, 
Flash'd  phosphor  and  sharp  sparks,  without  one  cool- 
ing tear. 
'nuB  cobrs  all  inflamed  throughout  her  train. 
She  writhed  about,  convulsed  with  scarlet  pain : 
A  deep  volcanian  yellow  took  the  place 
Of  all  her  milder-mooned  body's  grace ; 
And,  as  the  lava  ravishes  the  mead. 
Spoilt  all  her  silver  mail,  and  golden  brede : 
Made  gk»m  of  all  her  frecklings,  streaks  and  ban, 
Eclipsed  her  crescents,  and  lick'd  up  her  stars: 
80  that,  in  moments  few,  she  was  undrest 
Of  all  her  sapphires,  greens,  and  amethyst 
And  rubious-argent ;  of  all  these  bereft. 
Nothing  but  pain  and  ugliness  were  left. 
Still  shone  her  crown ;  that  vanish'd,  also  she 
Mdted  and  disappeared  as  suddenly ; 
And  in  the  air,  her  new  voice  luting  soft, 
Cried,  "  Lydus !  gentle  Lypius !  "—Borne  aloft 
With  the  bright  mists  about  the  mountains  hoar, 
These  wuds  dissolved :  Crete's  forests  heard  no  more. 


Whither  fled  Lamia,  now  a  lady  bright, 
A  ftiU-bom  beauty  new  and  exquisite? 
She  fled  into  that  valley  they  pass  o'er 
Who  go  to  Corinth  fiom  Chenchreas'  shore ; 
And  rested  at  the  foot  of  those  wild  hiUs, 
The  ragged  founts  of  the  Peiaan  rills, 


And  of  that  odier  ridge  whose  barren  back 
Stretches,  with  all  its  oust  and  cloudy  rack. 
South-westward  to  Cleooe.    There  she  stood 
About  a  young  bird's  flutter  fiom  a  wood. 
Fair,  on  a  sk>ping  green  of  mossy  trsad. 
By  a  clear  pool,  wherein  she  passioned 
TV>  see  herself  escaped  fiom  so  sore  ills, 
While  her  robes  flaunted  with  the  HaflMil^^ 

Ah,  happy  Lydus !— for  she  was  a  maid 
More  beautiful  than  ever  twisted  braid. 
Or  sigh'd,  or  blush'd,  or  on  spring-flower'd  lea 
Spread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy : 
A  virgin  purest  lipp'd,  yet  in  the  lore 
Of  bve  deep  leam'd  to  the  red  heart's  core : 
Not  one  hour  old,  yet  of  sdential  brain 
To  unperplex  bliss  fiom  its  neighbor  pain ; 
Define  their  pettish  limits,  and  estrange 
Their  points  of  contact,  and  swift  oounterehange ; 
Intrigue  with  the  spedous  chaos,  and  dispart 
Its  most  ambiguous  atoms  with  sure  art ; 
As  though  in  Cupid's  college  she  had  spent 
Sweet  dayi  a  lovely  graduate,  still  unshent, 
And  kept  his  rosy  terms  in  idle  Ungiiiai^nymf^ 

Why  this  frir  creature  chose  so  foirily 
By  the  wayside  to  linger,  we  shall  see ; 
But  firrt  'tis  fit  to  tell  how  she  could  muse 
And  dream,  when  in  the  serpent  prison^iouBe, 
Of  all  she  hst,  strange  or  magnificent. 
How,  ever,  where  she  will'd,  her  spirit  went ; 
Whether  to  foint  Elysium,  or  where 
Down  through  tress-lifting  waves  the  Nereids  foir 
Wind  into  Thetis'  bower  by  many  a  pearly  stair; 
Or  where  God  Bacchus  drains  his  cups  divine, 
Stretch'd  out,  at  ease,  beneath  a  glutinous  pine ; 
Or  where  in  Plulo's  gardens  palatine 
Muldber's  columns  gleam  in  far  piaziian  Une. 
And  sometimes  into  dues  she  would  send 
Her  dream,  with  feast  and  rioting  to  blend; 
And  once,  while  among  mortals  dreaming  dius. 
She  saw  die  young  Corinthian  Lydus 
Charioting  foremost  in  the  envious  race. 
Like  a  young  Jove  with  calm  uneager  fiioe. 
And  feu  into  a  swooning  bve  of  him. 
Now  on  the  moth-time  of  that  evening  dim 
He  would  return  that  way,  as  well  she  knew, 
To  Corinth  fiom  the  shore ;  for  freshly  blew 
Hie  eastern  soft  wind,  and  his  galley  now 
Grated  the  quay-stones  with  her  bruen  prow 
In  port  Cenchreas,  from  Egina  isle 
Fresh  anchored ;  whither  he  had  been  awhile 
To  sacrifice  to  Jove,  whose  temple  there 
Waits  with  high  marble  doors  for  bkxKl  and 

rare. 
Jove  beard  his  vows,  and  better'd  his  desire ; 
For  by  some  freakful  chance  he  made  retire 
From  his  companions,  and  set  forth  to  walk. 
Perhaps  grown  wearied  of  their  Corinth  talk : 
Over  die  solitary  hills  he  fored, 
Thoughdess  at  first,  but  ere  eve's  star  appear'd 
His  phantasy  was  lost,  where  reason  fodes, 
In  die  calm'd  twilight  of  Platonic  diades. 
Lamia  beheld  him  commg,  near,  more  m 
Close  to  her  paaring,  in  indifibrenee  drear. 
His  silent  asndals  swept  the  mossy  green ; 
So  nei^bor'd  to  him,  and  yet  so  unseen 
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She  stood:  hi  ptwU  ifct  np  in  wjfiiiMiiiw 
Hm  mind  wnpp'd  like  hit  ntati^  while  her 
FoUow'd  hii  nape,  end  her  neek  legel  vAdle 
Ti]ni*d-t7]khliDf  thiM^«  Ah.  I4rfli»  hrighl! 
And  wfll  yoQ  Imwe  aie  en  the  hille  elonef 
Lydui,  look  heck!  end  be  eone  pi^ 
He  did;  not  with  cold  ^       '     " 
But  Orphew4ike  al  en  fiuiydioe; 
For  to  delicioat  were  the  wordt  the  mug 
It  teem'd  he  hed  Vmred  ihem  a  whole 
And  tooo  hk  ayet  had  dnink  her  haanljr  ttf^ 
Leaving  no  diep  in  the  heiinlderii^  cup. 
And  ttin  the  cup  wat  follr-wfaile  he,  afiaid 
Lett  die  ihoold  vanidi  en  hit  hp  had  paid 
Doe  adoatfkifi.  that  hagaa  to  adoie; 
Her  toft  look  gRming  007,  the  taw  hit  ofaaiii  to  I 
''Leave  thee  akne  I  Lookback!  Ah,GQd4e«k 
Whether  mjr  efti  eao  ever  tam  fim  ihee! 
Fop  piiir  do  noi  thit  tad  heart  belie- 
Even  at  than  vanithatt  to  I  thall  die. 
Stay!  though  a  Naiad  of  the  nTeiB.tli^! 
To  thy  6r  withea  wiU  thy  tiieaiiM  obeyi 
Stay!  ihon^  die  graeaeat  woodt  be  4^ 
Alone  they  can  diiok  up  the  morning iai»: 
Though  a  descended  Pleiad,  will  not  one 
Of  thhie  hamwniout  aiieit  keep  in  tane 
Thy  spheres,  and  at  thy  alver  ptoiy  Mm  t 
So  tweetly  to  theae  ravith*d  ears  of  nine 
Came  %  tweel  greeting,  that  if  thoa  thwiMrt 
Thy  memory  will  waste  me  to  a  tbide : — 
For  pi^  do  not  mh  I  **— *«  If  I  thoold  atay,** 
Said  Lamia.  **  here,  upon  this  ioor  of  dtf. 
And  pain  aqr  stops  upon  these  6oweri  toe 
What  canst  thou  sty  ct  do  of  eham  enough 
To  dull  ihe  nice  reoaetihiance  of  my  hfiae  I 
Thop  ca^at  ooi  aak  me  with  thea  here  to  roam 
Over  these  hills  aad  valea.  where  bo  Joy  W— 
Empty  of  inmorttlity  and  blim! 
Tlwa  art  a  scholar,  Lycint,  and  iMMt  know 
Tbat  finer  tpiBti  cannot  bmathe  bebw 
In  hmton  elimea,  and  live:  Alat!  poov  youth* 
.  What  tatto  of  purer  air  hatt  thou  to  toodia 
MyettenoeT  Whatterene 
Where  I  stay  all  nty  many 
And  by  mysteriaot  deighit  a  hondiad  thiiato 
It  cannot  be— Adieu!"  So  taid.  the  nee 
Tiptoe  with  whito  arms  tpiead.    He,ticktoki|i 
The  amoroot  pnMDiM  of  her  hxie  coBtpbin. 
Swooo'd  mnnimrif^  of  Umt,  and  pale  with  ffj- 
The  duel  lady,  without  any  show 
Of  toiTOw  lor  her  tender  Avoiito't  woa^ 
&it  rather,  if  her  eyes  could  biightor  bib 
With  brighter  eyet  and  ttow  ameni^, 
?^  bar  «ew  lipa  to  hi^  and  gave  afiarii 
Tlie  lift  the  had  to  tangled  in  her  mesh: 
And  as  be  &sm  one  tnnoe  was  wakenipg 
Into  another,  she  began  to  sing, 
Happy  in  bean|y.  lile,  and  feve,  and  aveiy  dupg» 
A  song  of  kive,  too  sweet  tor  eaith^  lyn^ 
While,  like  held  breath,  the  ataia  draw  ia  ihm 

ingfiias. 
And  then  dhe  i^Msper'd  in  andi  tramblii^  to«% 
As  those  who.  sale  tog^thw  met  alooe 
For  the  fipit  tiflito  thiw^  many  anguish'd  di^ 
Use  other  speech  thpn  kwks;  bidding  hin^  laisa 
His  drooping  h^  Vifl  de^  hi«  «>al  of  doub^ 
For  that  die  im  %  wawp,  ^  Wi^wm 


Any  mors  subtly  iiid  in  har  y«m 

Than  diipbbi^  Unofl.  md  that  the  ailftaiM  Hv 
Inhabited  her  iaiUtnug  heart  at  bit. 
And  next  liiii  wfMer'd  haw  hit  ^e»  eovld  Mi 
Her  &oe  ao  laqg  ia  Corinth,  whsfe,  aha  taid. 
She  iwtk  kot  half  leliiad.  ani  thaie  had  M 
Dayt  h^upy  ft  the  fold  eom  ooiOd  invent 
WithMpt  Ihf  aid  of  k>ve;  yat  in  conteal 
Tai  the  taw  toi*  as  ooee  the  patt'd  him  h^, 
Wheaa  'gaiptt  ^  oalqmn  he  leant  thoi«htiii% 
At  Vamwr  tomple  por^  'mid  basketo  heap'd 
Of  amorous  herbs  and  Aowem,  newly  imp'd 
Lato  on  diat  eve,  as  'twas  the  night  heft«<a 
The  Adonian  frfst;  whevaQf  she  saw  no  BOia, 
Out  wepi  alone  those  days,  fcr  wl^  shauld  the  n^f 
Lyom  fiom  death  awoke  into  amawb 
To  see  her  stUl,  and  tinging  to  tweet  layti 
Then  irom  anaxa  into  delight  h#  ML 
To  ba#r  her  whiiper  woman*t  hire  ao  waQ  • 
And  every  wood  she  spake  enticed  him  on 
Tb  unperplex'd  datight  and  pleasura  knowo. 
Let  the  mad  poets  tay  whato'er  they  pl^an 
Of  the  tweett  of  Fairiet,  Writ.  Goddaatt% 
There  it  not  «nch  a  tieat  amang  them  aU, 
Haunteis  of  cavaro.  lake,  and  watoriiiU, 
At  a  real  woman,  lineal  indeed 
Fkom  Pynha't  pebblet  or  old  Adam'a  aaed. 
lliut  gentle  Lamia  jodgad,  ami  judged  aright^ 
ftda   That  Lyciut  could  not  k>?e  in  half  a  fi^ht. 
So  threw  the  goddess  oia;  and  won  hit  heait 
More  pleetanily  by  playing  woman't  pait. 
With  no  more  awe  than  what  her  beauty  gave. 
That,  while  it  tmote,  itill  goartntied  to  tave. 
Lydut  to  all  made  ekiquant  reply, 
Marrying  to  every  word  a  twinOncn  aigh; 
And  hwt,  pointing  to  Corinth,  ask'd  bar  awe 
If  'twas  too  fiir  that  night  ibr  her  soft  Iset* 
The  way  was  ^hort,  lor  Lamia's  m^einesa 
Made,  Iqr  a  spall,  the  triple  leagoe  decw^tu 
Toafewp^cefi  not  at  all  tttimited 
Bf  blinded  Lyciut,  ao  in  her  oompoaad 
Tliey  pam'd  the  dty  gates,  he  knew  not  bav. 
So  noifales^  wd  he  never  thought  to  know. 


As  men  talk  in  a  dream,  so  Corindi  an, 
lliroqghom  her  palaoes  imperial, 
And  tOl  her  poptdous  Btreen  and  temples  lewd. 
Muttered,  Bke  tempest  in  die  distance  brewU 
To  die  wide^preaded  night  above  her  towera 
Men,  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  cool  hoars, 
Shuflkd  dieir  tandah  o'er  die  pavement  whito, 
Oompanion'd  or  alone ;  while  many  a  Kght 
Flared,  here  and  diere,  from  wealdiy  lettivaH 
And  direw  dieir  moving  thadowt  on  die  walK 
Or  fimnd  diem  dotter'd  hi  die  eoreiced  shade 
Of  some  ardi'd  temple  door,  or  dodcy  cokon^da. 


_  hii  free,  of  greeting  fiiends  m  ftar. 
Her  fingem  ha  praai*!!  haid,  as  one  c^ma  nanr 
Widi  curi'dgmy  baarda  <harp  eyca,  and  mwA 

croHiUfc 
Stow^lyi'd,yii  robed  in  phik)sophiei»wn: 
I^rona  shrank  akisei^  at  dtoy  mat  and  pMl^ 
Into  his  mand^  addii^  wit^  to  haata^ 
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While  koiried  Lubm  tmnbkd:  **  Ah,**  aud  hb, 
**  Why  do  70a  ■hudder»  love,  to  ruefuUy  ? 
Why  do«8  your  tender  palm  divolve  in  dew  f  **— 
**  I  'in  weerifd/*  said  £iir  Lamia :  **  tell  me  whe 
la  that  old  man  ?  I  cannot  bring  to  mind 
Hia  ieatorat:  Lydoa!  wheielbre  did  you  blind 
Yourself  from  his  quick  eyes  f  **  Lycius  replied* 
**  Tie  ApoUonius  sage,  my  trusty  guide 
And  good  instructor ;  but  to^iight  be  seems 
The  ghost  of  folly  haunting  my  sweet  dreama." 

While  yet  he  spake  they  had  arrived  before 
A  pillar'd  porch,  with  lofly  poilal  door. 
Where  hung  a  silver  lamp,  whose  phosphor  glow 
Reflected  in  the  slabbed  steps  bek>w. 
Mild  as  a  star  in  water;  for  so  new. 
And  so  unsullied  was  the  marble  hue. 
So  through  the  crystal  polish,  liquid  fine, 
Ran  the  dark  veins,  that  none  but  feet  divine 
Could  e'er  have  touch'd  diere.    Sounds  iGohan 
Breathed  from  the  hinges,  as  the  ample  span 
Of  the  wide  doors  disclosed  a  place  unknown 
Some  time  to  any,  but  those  two  alone. 
And  a  few  Persian  mutes,  who  that  same  year 
Were  seen  about  the  markets :  none  knew  where 
They  could  inhabit ;  the  most  curious 
Were  fbil'd,  who  watch'd  to  trace  them  to  their  house ; 
And  but  the  flitter-winged  verse  must  tell, 
For  troth's  sake,  what  woe  afterwards  befell, 
'Twould  humor  many  a  heart  to  leave  them  thus. 
Shut  from  the  busy  world  of  more  incredulous. 


PART  n. 

Love  in  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  crust, 

la— Love,  fbrgive  us!— cinders,  ashes,  dusC; 

Love  in  a  palace  is  perhaps  at  last 

More  grievous  torment  than  a  hermit^  tatt : — 

That  is  a  doubtfbl  tale  from  fhiiy-land, 

Hard  fbr  the  non-elect  to  understand. 

Had  Lyeiua  lived  to  hand  his  story  down. 

He  might  have  given  the  moral  a  fresh  fiown. 

Or  elench'd  it  quite :  but  too  short  was  their  hUsa 

To  breed  distrust  and  hate,  that  make  the  soft  voice 

hm 
Besides,  there,  nightly,  with  terrifie  glare, 
Love,  jeakNis  grown  of  so  complete  a  pair, 
Hovfli^d  and  bun'd  his  vrini^  wiA  fearfU  rear. 
Above  the  Kniel  of  dieir  ehaMber^oor, 
And  down  the  passage  cast  a  glow  upon  the  ffeor. 


For  all  this  came  a  ruin :  side  by  side 
They  were  enthroned,  in  the  eventide. 
Upon  a  oouch,  near  to  a  curtaining 
Wboae  airy  texture,  from  a  golden  string, 
Floated  into  the  room,  and  let  appear 
Unveil'd  the  summer  heaven,  blue  and  dear. 
Betwixt  two  marble  shafb  .• — there  they  rapoaad* 
Where  use  had  made  it  sweet,  with  eyelids  closed. 
Saving  a  tytfae  which  love  still  open  kept; 
That  they  might  see  each  other  while  thagr 

■lept; 
When  fhim  die  slope  side  of  a  sabafb  hill, 
Deaftmog  the  swallow's  twitter,  oane  a  thiOl 
Of  tmmpefei— Lycius  started— the  sonnda  fltd. 
But  left  a  tboughi,  a  banipg  ia  his  hml 
3W 


For  the  first  time,  since  first  he  hartior'd  in 

That  purple-lined  palace  of  sweet  sin. 

His  spirit  pass'd  beyond  its  golden  bourn 

Into  the  noi^  world  almost  forsworn. 

The  lady,  ever  watchful,  penetrant. 

Saw  this  with  pain,  so  arguing  a  want 

Of  something  more,  more  than  her  empery 

Of  joys  {  and  she  began  to  moan  and  sigh 

Because  he  mused  beyond  her,  knowing  well 

That  but  a  moment's  thought  is  passion's  passing  beP. 

**  Why  do  you  sigh,  fiur  creature  f "  whisper'd  he : 

**  Why  do  you  think  f "  retum'd  die  tenderly . 

**  You  have  deserted  me ;  where  am  I  nowf 

Not  in  your  heart  while  care  weighs  on  your  biow: 

No,  no,  you  have  dismiai'd  me ;  and  1  go 

From  your  breast  houseless :  ay,  it  must  be  so." 

He  answer'd,  bending  to  her  open  eyeb, 

Where  he  was  mirror'd  small  in  pandiae, 

** My  silver  planet,  both  of  eve  and  mom! 

Why  will  yon  plead  yooiaelf  so  sad  forlorn, 

While  1  am  striving  how  to  fill  my  heart 

With  deeper  crimson,  and  a  double  smart? 

How  to  entangle,  trammel  op  and  snare 

Your  soul  in  mine,  and  labyrinth  you  there. 

Like  the  hid  scent  in  an  unbudded  rose  ? 

Ay,  a  sweet  kiss    you  see  your  mighty  woea. 

My  thoughts !  shall  I  unveil  them  ?  Listen  tbeA! 

What  mortal  hath  a  prize,  that  other  men 

May  be  confounded  and  abash'd  withal. 

But  lets  it  sometimes  pace  abroad  miyestioal. 

And  triumph,  as  in  thee  I  should  rejoioe 

Amid  the  hoarse  alarm  of  Corinth's  voice. 

Let  my  foes  choke,  and  my  friends  shout  afhr. 

While  through  the  thronged  streets  your  bridal  cat 

Wheels  reund  its  danling  spokes."— The  lady's  cheek 

Trembled ;  she  nothing  said,  but,  pale  and  meek, 

Aroae  and  knelt  befbte  him,  wept  a  rain 

Of  sorrows  at  his  words ;  at  last  virith  pain 

Beseeching  him,  the  while  his  hand  she  wrung. 

To  change  his  purpoaa.    He  thereat  waa  slang, 

Fervem,  with  stroa^r  foncy  to  rselaim 

Her  wild  and  timid  natara  to  his  aim ; 

Besides,  for  all  his  kwe,  in  self-despiie. 

Against  his  better  self;  he  took  deUght 

Luxurious  in  her  sorrows,  soft  and  new 

His  passkm,  omel  grown,  took  on  a  hne 

Fierce  and  aanguineons  as  'twas  poanble 

In  one  whoae  haow  had  no  dark  veina  to  ewell 

Fine  waa  the  mitigated  fury,  like 

Apollo's  presence  when  in  act  to  strike 

The  serpent— Ha,  the  serpent !  oertes,  she 

Was  none.    She  bamt,  she  knred  the  tyfaaay. 

And,  aUrsubdned,  consented  to  the  hour 

When  to  the  bridal  he  should  lead  his  paramour. 

Whispering  in  midnight  silence,  said  the  yenth, 

**Sure80BW  sweet  name  thoa  haat,  though,  by  my 

truth, 
I  have  not  aak'd  it,  ever  thinking  thee 
Net  mertaL  b«l  of  heavenly  progeny* 
As  still  I  da    Hast  any  mortal  name, 
Fit  appellation  fbr  this  dasliag  framet 
Or  friends  «r  kinsfolk  on  the  cttied  earth. 
To  ahare  our  marriage-foaac  and  nnptiat  miitht'' 
** Ihave no fiieads," sakl  Landa, ** no, not oaat 
My  pieaanna  in  wide  Corinth  hardly  knawn  • 
My  parslilB'  banas  are  m  their  duaiy  uiot 
SepuMMd.  where  tto  kindled  ineaaapbam^ 
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Seeing  all  their  lucMeea  mce  are  dead,  aave  me, 

And  I  neglect  the  holy  rite  ibr  thee. 

Even  as  you  list  invite  your  many  gueati : 

But  iC  as  now  it  seems,  your  vision  rests 

With  any  pleasure  on  me,  do  not  bid 

Old  Apollonius— from  him  keep  me  hid." 

Lycius,  perplex'd  at  words  so  blind  and 

Made  close  inquiry ;  from  whose  touch  she  shrank. 

Feigning  a  sleep ;  and  he  to  the  dull  shade 

Of  deep  sleep  in  a  moment  was  betray'd. 

It  was  the  custom  then  to  bring  away 
The  bride  irom  home  at  blushing  shut  of  day, 
Veil'd,  in  a  chariot,  heralded  along 
By  strewn  flowers,  torches,  and  a  marriage  song, 
With  other  pageants ;  but  this  lair  unknown 
Had  not  a  fheod.    So  being  left  alone 
(Lycius  was  gone  to  summon  all  his  kin). 
And  knowing  surely  she  could  never  win 
His  fiwlish  heart  from  its  mad  pompousneas. 
She  set  herself,  high-thoughted,  how  to  dreas 
The  misery  in  £t  magnificence. 
She  did  so,  but  'tis  doubtful  how  and  whoiee 
Came,  and  who  were  her  subtle  servitors. 
About  the  halls,  and  to  and  from  the  doors. 
There  was  a  noise  of  wings,  till  in  short  space 
The  glowing  banquet-room  shone  with  wide-arched 

grace. 
A  haunting  music,  sole  peihaps  and  lone 
Supportress  of  the  fiury-roof,  made  moan 
Throughout,  as  fearful  the  whole  charm  might  ftde. 
Fresh  carved  cedar,  mimicking  a  glade 
Of  palm  and  plantain,  met  from  either  side. 
High  in  the  midst,  in  honor  of  the  bride : 
Two  palms  and  then  two  plantains,  and  so  on, 
Fmm  either  side  their  stems  branch'd  one  to  one 
All  down  the  aisled  palace ;  and  bene^  all 
There  ran  a  stream  of  lamps  straight  on  fiom  wall 

to  wall 
So  canopied,  lay  an  untasted  feast 
Teeming  with  odors.    Lamia,  regal  drest, 
Silently  paced  about,  and  as  she  went. 
In  pale  contented  sort  of  discontent, 
Miasion'd  her  viewless  servants  to  enrich 
The  fitted  splendor  of  each  nook  and  niche. 
Between  the  tree-stems,  marbled  plain  at  firrt. 
Came  jasper  panels ;  then,  anon,  there  burrt 
Forth  creeping  imagery  of  slighter  trees. 
And  with  the  larger  wove  in  small  intricadea. 
Approving  all,  she  faded  at  sel^will. 
And  shut  the  chamber  up,  close,  hush'd  and  still. 
Complete  and  ready  for  the  revels  rude. 
When  dreaded  guests  would  come  to  spoil  her  solitude. 

The  day  appear'd.  and  all  the  gossip  root 
O  senseless  Lycius !  Madman !  wherefore  flout 
The  silent-bleasing  fiite,  warm  cloistered  hours, 
And  show  to  common  eyes  these  secret  bowers  9 
The  herd  approach'd ;  each  guest,  with  busy  brain. 
Arriving  at  the  portal,  gaxed  amain. 
And  entered  marvelling :  for  they  knew  the  straeC, 
Remembered  it  from  childhood  all  complete 
Without  a  gap,  yet  ne'er  before  had  seen 
That  royal  porch,  that  high-built  fiur  demesne ; 
So  in  they  hurried  all,  mazed,  curious  and  keen : 
Save  one,  who  k»k'd  thereon  with  eye  severe, 
And  with  calm-planted  steps  walk'd  in  austere; 


Twaa  Apollonias :  somediing  too  he  laugfa'd. 
As  though  some  knotty  problem,  that  had  daft 
His  patient  thought,  had  now  begun  to  thaw. 
And  solve  and  melt:  'twas  just  as  he  foresaw. 

He  met  within  the  murmurous  vestibule 
His  young  disciple.    **  Tis  no  common  rule. 
Lycius,"  said  he.  **  for  uninvited  guest 
To  force  himself  upon  you,  and  infest 
With  an  unbidden  presence  the  bright  throng 
Of  younger  friends ;  yet  must  I  do  this  wrong. 
And  you  forgive  me."     Lycius  blush'd,  and  led 
The  old  man  through  the  inner  doom  broad 
With  reconciling  words  and  courteous  mien 
Turning  into  sweet  milk  the  sophist's  spleen. 

Of  weidthy  lustre  was  the  banqoetproom, 
Fill'd  with  pervading  brilliance  and  perfume : 
Before  each  lucid  panel  fuming  stood 
A  censer  fed  with  myrrh  and  spiced  wood. 
Each  by  a  sacred  tripod  held  alofl. 
Whose  slender  feet  wide-swerved  upon  the  soft 
Wool-woofed  carpets :  fif\y  wreaths  of  moke 
From  fifty  censers  their  light  voyage  took 
To  the  high  roof,  still  mimick'd  as  they  rose 
Along  the  mirror'd  walls  by  twin-clouds  <  ' 
Twelve  sphered  tables,  by  silk  seats  insphered. 
High  as  the  level  of  a  nuin's  breast  rear'd 
On  libbard's  paws,  upheld  the  heavy  gold 
Of  cups  and  goblets,  and  the  store  thrice  lold 
Of  Ceres'  horn,  and,  in  huge  vessels,  wine 
Came  from  the  gloomy  tun  with  merry  shine. 
Thus  loaded  with  a  feast,  the  tables  stood. 
Each  shrining  m  the  midst  the  image  of  a  God. 

When  hi  an  antechamber  every  guest 
Had  felt  the  cold  full  sponge  to  pleasure  prea*d. 
By  minist'ring  slaves,  upon  his  hands  and  leet. 
And  fragrant  oils  with  ceremony  meet 
Pour'd  on  his  hair,  they  all  moved  to  the  feast 
In  white  robes,  and  themselves  m  order  placed 
Around  the  silken  couches,  wondering 
Whence  all  this  mighty  cost  and  blaie  of 
could  spring. 

Soft  went  the  mianc  that  soft  air  along. 
While  fluent  Greek  a  vowell'd  undersong 
Kept  up  among  the  guests  discouraing  low 
At  first,  for  scarcely  was  the  vrine  at  flow ; 
But  when  the  happy  vintage  touch'd  their  1 
Louder  they  talk,  and  louder  come  the  strains 
Of  powerful  instruments :— the  gorgeous  dyes. 
The  space,  the  splendor  of  the  draperies. 
The  roof  of  awful  richness,  nectarous  cheer, 
Beautiful  slaves,  and  Lamia's  self,  appear. 
Now,  when  the  wine  has  done  its  rosy  deed. 
And  every  soul  from  human  trammels  freed. 
No  more  so  strange :  for  merry  wine,  sweet  wine 
Will  make  Elysian  shades  not  too  &ir,  loo  divine. 
Soon  was  God  Bacchus  at  meridian  height; 
Flnsfa'd  were  their  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes  doohlt 

bright: 
Garlands  of  every  green,  and  every  scent 
From  vales  deflower'd,  or  forest  trees,  brmndi-feol. 
In  baskets  of  bright  osier'd  gold  were  brought 
High  as  the  handles  heap'd,  to  suit  the  tho«q|;ht 
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)f  ererj  gaeH;  Oiat  aadu  u  he  did  pleaie, 
kffi^  ftncy-fit  hii  biowi,  ■Ik-piUow'd  at  hit  < 


What  wreath  for  Lamiaf  What  for  LyduB? 
iVhat  for  the  nge,  old  ApoUoniuif 
UpoD  her  aehiog  forehead  be  there  hong 
rhe  leaves  of  willow  and  of  adder'e  tongue; 
A,ek1  for  the  youth,  quick,  let  us  strip  for  him 
rhe  thyrsus,  that  his  watching  ejres  may  swim 
[nto  forgetfulnev ;  and,  for  the  sage, 
Let  spear-grass  and  the  spiteful  thktle  wage 
IVar  OQ  his  temples.   Do  not  all  charms  ^ 
At  the  mere  totsch  of  cold  philosophy  f 
There  was  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaTen : 
IVe  know  her  woof^  her  texture ;  she  is  given 
In  the  doll  catalogue  of  common  things. 
Philoaophy  will  dip  an  Angel's  wings. 
Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line. 
Empty  the  haunted  air,  and  gnomed  mine^ 
Unweave  a  rainbow,  as  it  erewhile  made 
The  tender-pemn'd  Lamia  melt  into  a  shade. 


By  her  glad  Lydus  sitting,  in  chief  place, 
Seme  saw  in  all  the  room  another  foce, 
TD1  checking  his  love  trance,  a  cop  he  took 
Full-brimm'd,  and  opposite  sent  forth  a  look 
*Cross  the  broad  table,  to  beseech  a  glance 
From  his  old  teacher's  wrinkled  countenance. 
And  pledge  him.   The  bald-head  philosopher 
Had  fix'd  hie  eye,  without  a  twinkle  or  stir 
Full  oo  the  alarmed  beauty  of  the  bride. 
Browbeating  her  ftir  form,  and  troubling  her  sweet 

pride. 
I^ctua  then  pressed  her  hand,  widi  devout  touch. 
As  pale  it  lay  upon  the  rosy  couch : 
T  was  icy,  and  the  cold  ran  through  his  veins ; 
Then  sudden  it  grew  hot,  and  all  the  pains 
Of  an  unnatural  heat  shot  to  his  heart 
«* Lamia,  what  means  this?  Wherefore  dost  thou  start? 
Know'st  thou  that  man  f "  Poor  Lamia  answer'd  not 
He  gaaed  into  her  eyes,  and  not  a  jot 
Own'd  they  the  lovelorn  piteous  appeal : 
More,  more  he  gazed :  his  human  senses  reel : 
Some  angry  spell  that  loveliness  absorbs; 
There  was  no  recognition  in  those  orbs. 
**  Lamia!**  he  cried — and  no  soft-toned  reply. 
The  many  heard,  and  the  loud  revelry 
Grew  hush ;  the  stately  music  no  more  breathes ; 
The  myrtle  sicken'd  in  a  thousand  wreaths. 
By  foint  degrees,  voice,  lute,  and  pleasure  ceased ; 
A  deadly  silence  step  by  step  increased. 
Until  it  seem'd  a  horrid  presence  there. 
And  not  a  man  but  felt  the  terror  in  hb  hair. 
**  Lamia  !**  he  shriek*d :  and  nothing  but  the  shriek 
With  its  sad  echo  did  the  silence  break. 
**  Begone,  foul  dream  !**  he  cried,  gaang  agam 
In  the  bride's  ftce,  where  now  no  anre  vein 


Wandered  on  foir-spaoed  temples;  no  soft  bkxNn 

Misted  the  cheek ;  no  passion  to  illume 

The  deep>reoesBed  vision : — all  was  blight ; 

Lamia,  no  longer  foir,  there  sat  a  deadly  white. 

"  Shut,  shut  those  juggling  eyes,  thou  ruthless  man ! 

Turn  them  aside,  wretch !  or  the  righteous  ban 

Of  all  the  Gods,  whose  dreadful  images 

Here  represent  their  shadowy  presences. 

May  pierce  them  on  the  sudden  with  the  thorn 

Of  painful  blindness ;  leaving  thee  forlorn. 

In  trembling  dotage  to  the  feeblest  fright 

Of  ooosdence,  for  their  long-ofiended  mi^it. 

For  all  thine  impious  proud-heart  sophistries. 

Unlawful  magic,  and  enticing  lies. 

Corinthians !  look  upon  that  gray-beard  wretch ! 

Mark  how,  possess'd,  his  lashless  eyelids  stretdi 

Around  his  demon  eyes !  Corinthians,  see ! 

My  sweet  bride  withers  at  their  potency." 

**  Fool !"  said  the  sophist  in  an  under-tone 

Gruff  with  contempt ;  which  a  death-nighing  moan 

From  Lydus  answer'd,  as  heart-struck  imd  lost. 

He  sank  supine  beside  the  aching  ghost 

** Fool !  Fool !"  repeated  he,  whUe  his  c^es  still 

Relented  not  nor  moved ;  **  from  every  Ul 

Of  life  have  I  preserved  thee  to  this  day. 

And  shall  I  see  thee  made  a  serpent's  prey  f " 

Then  Lamia  breathed  death-breath ;  the  sophist's  eyt. 

Like  a  sharp  spear,  went  through  her  utterly. 

Keen,  cruel,  perceant  stinging :  she,  as  well 

As  her  weak  hand  could  any  meaning  tell, 

Motion'd  him  to  be  silent ;  vainly  so. 

He  look'd  and  look'd  again  a  level — No ! 

**  A  Serpent !"  echoed  he ;  no  sooner  said. 

Than  with  a  frightful  scream  she  vanished : 

And  Lydus'  arms  were  empty  of  delight 

As  were  his  Umbs  of  life,  fhmi  that  same  night 

On  the  high  couch  he  lay! — ^his  friends  came  round— >> 

Supported  him — no  pulse,  or  breath  they  found. 

And,  m  its  marriage  robe,  the  heavy  body  wound.* 


*•  PbllostratiM.  in  his  founli  book  d9  Fita  UMImU, 
bath  a  memorable  inftance  in  tliia  kind,  which  I  may  not 
omit,  of  one  Menippus  Lvcius,  a  young  man  twenty  •five 
years  of  age*  that  going  betwixt  Oenchreas  and  Corinth, 
met  sttch  a  phsatasm  in  the  habit  of  a  fkir  gentlewomau, 
which  taking  him  by  the  hand,  carried  him  home  to  her 
bouse,  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she  was  » 
Phosnician  Ivy  birth,  and  if  he  would  tarry  with  her,  he 
shouM  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and  drink  inch  wine  as 
never  any  drank,  and  no  man  should  molest  him ;  but  she. 
being  fkir  and  lovely,  would  die  with  him,  that  was  fkir 
and  lovely  to  behold.  The  voung  man,  a  philosopher, 
otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to  moderate  his  pasnons, 
though  not  this  of  love,  tarried  with  her  a  while  to  his 
great  content  and  at  last  married  ber.  to  whoee  wedding. 


>nnt  other  f nests,  came  Apollonius;  who,  by 
probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  bs  a  serpent  a 
lamia;  and  that  all  her  furniture  wai,  like  Tantalus'  ^old, 
described  by  Homer,  no  subetanee  but  mere  iHusions. 
When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept,  and  desired 
Apollonius  to  be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and 
thereupon  she.  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  van- 
ished in  an  instant :  many  thousands  took  notice  of  this 
fket,  Ibr  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece."— Buston's 
jflaelssiy  ^  MtUntkolf,  Part  3,  Sect.  9,  Memb.  I.  Sabs.  1. 
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laa^tllm  or  ttie  9ot  of  iSofiid; 

A  STORY  FROM  BOOCACCIO 


Fair  Inbel,  poor  ample  babel ! 

Lorenzo,  a  young  palmer  in  Love's  eye ! 
They  could  not  in  the  self^me  mauSon  dwell 

Without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  malady ; 
They  could  not  sit  at  meals  but  feel  how  well 

It  soothed  each  to  be  the  other  by ; 
They  eould  not,  sure,  beneath  the  same  roof  sleep 
But  to  eaeh  other  dream,  and  nightly  weep. 

II. 

With  every  mom  their  love  grew  tenderer. 

With  every  eve  deeper  and  tenderer  still ; 
He  might  not  in  house,  field,  or  garden  stir. 

But  her  full  shape  would  all  his  seeing  fill ; 
And  his  continual  voice  was  pleasanter 

To  her,  than  noise  of  trees  or  hidden  riQ ; 
Her  lutestring  gave  an  echo  of  his  name. 
She  spoilt  her  half-done  broidery  with  the  same. 

in. 

He  knew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the  latefa. 
Before  the  door  had  given  her  to  his  eyt»i 

And  from  her  chamber-window  he  would 
Her  beauty  &nher  than  the  falcon  spies ; 

And  constant  as  her  vespers  would  he  walch, 
Because  her  face  was  tum'd  to  the  si 

And  with  sick  longing  all  the  night  outwear, 

To  hear  her  momin^tep  upon  the  stair. 

IV. 
A  whole  long  monlfa  of  May  in  this  sad  plight 

Made  their  cheeks  paler  by  the  break  of  June: 
*  To-morrow  will  I  bow  to  my  delight, 

To-monow  will  I  ask  my  lady's  booa."-^ 
<*  O  may  I  never  see  another  night, 

LoreoKK  if  thy  lips  breathe  not  love^  ttme."— 
So  spake  they  to  their  piUows ;  but,  alas, 
HoneylesB  days  and  diqrs  did  he  let  pass ; 


Until  sweet  Isabella's  untouch'd  cheek 
Fell  sick  within  the  rose's  just  domain, 

Fell  thin  as  a  young  mother's,  who  doth  seek 
By  every  lujl  to  cool  her  in&nt's  pain : 

«  How  ill  she  is,"  said  he,  **  I  may  not  speak, 
And  yet  I  will,  and  teU  my  k>ve  all  plain: 

If  looks  speak  love-laws,  I  will  drink  her  tean. 

And  at  the  least  will  startle  off  her  cans." 

VI. 
So  said  he  one  fair  morning,  and  all  day 

His  heart  beat  awfully  against  his  nie ; 
And  to  his  heart  he  inwardly  did  pray 

For  power  lo  speak;  but  still  the  ruddy  tide 
Stifled  his  voice,  and  pulsed  resolve  awajr— 

Fever'd  his  high  conceit  of  such  a  bride, 
Tet  bfonght  him  to  the  meekness  of  a  child : 
Alas !  when  pamon  is  both  meek  and  wild .' 


vn. 

So  once  more  he  had  waked  and  angniBbed 
A  dreary  iiight  of  love  and  misery. 

If  Isabers  quick  eye  had  not  been  w«d 
To  ewrf  symbol  on  his  ferehead  high ; 

She  saw  it  waxing  very  pale  and  dead. 

And  straight  all  flush'd ;  so,  lisped  tenderly, 

"Lorenio!" — ^here  she  ceased  her  timid  qnest. 

But  in  her  tone  and  look  he  read  the  resL 

vm. 

O  Isabella !  I  can  half  perceive 

That  I  may  speak  my  grief  into  thine  ear ; 
If  thou  didst  ever  any  thing  believe. 

Believe  how  I  love  thee,  believe  how  near 
My  soul  is  to  its  doom :  1  would  not  grieve 

Thy  hand  by  unwelcome  pressing,  woak)  not 
Thine  eyes  by  gazing ;  but  I  cannot  live 
Another  night,  and  not  my  passion  shrive. 

IX. 
"  Love !  thou  art  leading  ne  from  wintry  vM, 

Lady!  thou  leadest  me  to  summer  clime. 
And  I  must  taste  the  bkMsoms  that  wtSM 

In  its  ripe  wannth  this  gracious  i 
Sb  said,  his  erewhile  timid  lips  grew  bold. 

And  poesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyaM : 
Great  bli«  was  with  them,  and  great  hapfi 
Grew,  like  a  lusty  flower  in  June's  earam 


Pwting  they  seem'd  to  tread  upon  the  air. 
Twin  rosea  by  the  zephyr  blown  apart 

Oriy  to  meet  again  more  close,  and  share 
The  inward  fragrance  of  each  others  heart. 

She,  to  her  chamber  gone,  a  ditty  ftir 
Sang,  of  deUcious  love  and  honey'd  dart; 

He  with  Ught  steps  went  up  a  western  hill. 

And  bade  the  sun  ftrewell,  and  joy'd  his  IQt 

XI. 
All  ckse  they  met  again,  before  the  duak 

Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  vail 
All  close  they  met,  all  eves,  before  the  dusk 

Had  taken  from  the  atan  ita  pleasant  veil* 
Close  in  a  bower  of  hyacinth  and  musk. 

Unknown  of  any,  free  from  wfaiaparing  taW 
Ah !  better  had  it  been  for  ever  ao^ 
Than  idle  ean  ahouU  pleasure  in  their  «pe^ 

xn. 

Were  they  unhappy  then  f— It  cannrt  be- 
Too  many  tears  for  lovAs  have  been  slied. 

Too  many  sighs  give  we  to  them  in  fee. 
Too  much  of  pity  after  they  are  dead. 

Too  many  doleful  stories  do  we  see. 

Whose  matter  in  bright  gold  were  best  be  read; 

Except  in  such  a  page  where  Theaeos'  spoose 

Over  the  pathless  waves  towards  him  bowa. 
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xm. 

But,  fat  the  gmtnl  awaid  of  lovek 

Th«  litde  iw6«t  doth  kill  orach  1 
Though  Dido  alent  ig  io  under-^ro^Cb 

Ana  lMbella*9  was  a  great  dkttem, 
llioagh  young  Lorenio  in  wann  Indian  olovo 

Waa  not  embalm'd,  this  troth  it  not  the  Ian 
ETen  beea,  the  little  almimen  of  spring4)0wen, 
Know  there  b  xicheat  juice  in  poiaon-dowen. 

XIV. 
With  her  two  brothen  thia  ftir  lady  dwelt, 

Enriched  fiom  anceatral  merchandiae. 
And  ibr  them  many  a  weary  hand  did  await 

In  torched  mines  and  noisy  &ctorie% 
And  many  once  proud-quiver'd  loina  did  melt 

In  blood  from  stinging  whip }— with  hoUow  eyaa 
Many  all  day  in  dazzling  river  stood. 
To  take  the  rich-ored  driftinga  of  the  flood. 

XV. 
For  them  the  Ceylon  diver  held  hia  breath, 

And  went  all  naked  to  the  hungiy  ahark; 
For  them  his  ears  gush'd  blood ;  for  them  In  death 

The  seal  on  the  cold  ice  with  piteotia  bark 
Lay  fall  of  darts ;  Ibr  them  alone  did  seethe 

A  thousand  men  in  troubles  wide  and  dark* 
HalPignorant,  they  tum'd  an  easy  wheel. 
That  aet  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch  and  peeL 

XVI. 
Why  wara  they  proud  f  Because  their  marble  fimnta 

GushM  with  more  pride  than  do  a  wretch's  taaia  f— 
Why  were  they  proudf  Because  6ir  Qrange-monala 

Were  of  more  aoft  ascent  than  lanr^iairs  ? 
Why  were  they  proud  ?  Because  red-lined  acoovnn 

Were  richer  than  the  aongs  of  Grecian  years  f 
Why  were  they  proud  f  again  we  ask  akMxl, 
Why  in  the  name  of  Glory  were  they  proodl 

xvn. 

Yet  were  these  Florentines  as  sel^retired 
In  hungiy  pride  and  gainful  cowardice. 

As  two  close  Hebrews  in  that  land  inapired. 
Paled  in  and  vineyarded  from  beggap«piea; 

TknB  hawks  of  ship-mast  ibresta-— the  untired 
And  pannier'd  mules  for  ducats  and  old 

Qnick  cat's>paws  on  the  generous  stray'«way^ 

Great  wits  in  Spanish,  Tuscan,  and  Jiklay. 

xvni. 

How  was  it  these  same  leger-men  could  spy 

Fair  Isabella  in  her  downy  nestt 
How  could  they  find  out  in  Lorenzo's  eye 

A  straying  from  his  toil  ?  Hot  Egypt's  past 
fotD  diefr  visioo  covetous  and  sly ! 

How  could  these  money-bags  see  east  and  weitl^- 
Tet  ao  they  dh! — and  every  dealer  lair 
Moat  aee  behind,  as  doth  the  hunted  hare. 

XIX 
O  eloquent  and  fomed  Boccaccio ! 

Of  thee  We  now  should  ask  forgiving  booo, 
And  of  thy  spicy  myrtles  as  they  blow. 

And  of  thy  roses  amorous  of  the  moon. 
And  of  thy  Ulies,  that  do  paler  grow 

Now  they  can  no  more  bear  thy  ghittem'a  tune, 
For  venturing  syllables  that  ill  beseem 
The  quiet  gluomn  of  such  a  piteous  theme. 


XX. 

Grant  thM  a  pavion  here,  and  then  die  tale 
Bbatt  move  on  soberly,  as  it  is  meet ; 

lliArt  is  no  other  crime,  no  mad  aaail 
To  make  oU  proae  in  modem  rhyme  more 

But  it  is  done— eoeceed  the  vene  or  foil- 
To  honor  Ibee,  and  thy  gone  spirit  greet; 

To  alead  thee  as  a  veiae  in  English  tongue, 

An  echo  of  thee  in  the  northp^dnd  sung. 


XXL 

These  biethratt  having  found  by  many  signs 
What  love  Lorwi^o  for  dieir  sister  had, 

And  how  she  foved  him  too,  each  unoonfinea 
His  bitter  thoughts  ta  other,  welkiigh  mad 

That  he,  the  aervant  of  their  trade  deaigns. 
Should  in  their  sister's  love  be  blithe  and  glad, 

When  'twas  their  pbn  to  oooz  her  by  degreea 

To  some  high  noble  and  his  olive-treea. 


xxn. 

And  many  a  jealooa  conference  had  they. 
And  many  times  they  bit  their  lips  akne. 

Before  they  fix'd  upon  a  surest  way 
To  make  the  youngster  for  his  crime  atone; 

And  at  the  last,  these  men  of  cruel  clay 
Cut  Meroy  with  a  sharp  knifo  to  the  bone; 

For  they  resolved  in  soom  forest  dim 

To  kill  Loraoao,  and  thera  bury  him. 

xxm. 

So  on  a  pleasant  mofning,  aa  he  leant 

Into  the  sunrise  o^er  the  balostrade 
Of  the  garden-terrace,  towards  him  they  boot 

Their  footing  through  the  dews;  sjid  to  Um  m 
**  You  aeem  diere  in  the  quiet  of  eonteni, 

Lofemo,  and  we  are  moat  loth  to  invade 
Calm  speculation;  but  if  you  are  wiae, 
Beakrida  your  Bleed  while  cold  is  in  die  sbaa. 

XXIV. 
"To^  we  pnrpoae,  ay,  this  hoar  we  mmmt 

To  spur  three  leagues  towards  die  Apennine ; 
Come  down,  we  piay  thee,  ere  the  hot  aun  ooont 

His  dewy  zosaiy  on  the  eglantine." 
honaaot  oourteooaly  as  he  waa  wont, 

Bow'd  a  &ir  greeting  to  dieae  serpenls' 
And  went  in  hnite,  to  get  in  readiness, 
With  belt,  and  ap^rt  and  bndng  huntsman's 

XXV. 

And  as  he  to  the  court-yard  pass'd  along. 
Each  third  step  did  be  pauae,  and  liston'd  oft 

If  he  could  hear  his  lad/a  matin-song. 
Or  the  light  whisper  of  her  footstep  soft ; 

And  as  he  thus  over  his  passion  hung. 
He  he^  a  laugh  full  musical  ak»ft; 

When,  looking  upk  be  aaw  her  features  bright 

Smile  through  an  innloor  lattice,  all  deli^ 

XXVI. 
"Love,  Isabel!'*  said  he,  *'I  was  in  pain 

Lest  I  should  miai  to  bid  thee  a  good-morrow  i 
Ah !  what  if  I  should  lose  thee,  when  so  foin 

I  am  to  stifle  all  the  heavy  sorrow 
Of  a  poor  three  hours'  absence ?  but  well  gain 

Out  of  the  amorous  dark  what  day  doth  borrow 
Good.bye!rU  soon  be  back."— **  Good-bye.*"  said  aht 
And  as  he  went  she  chanted  merrily. 
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XXVIL 
So  the  two  brothen  uod  their  mmdar^d  nan 

Rode  past  &ir  Floreiice,  to  whfsra  Amo't  itream 
Gurglee  throagh  stniten'd  banki,  and  itiU  doth  fiui 

Itaelf  with  dancing  bolnish,  and  the  bream 
Keeps  head  agaimt  the  iieeheto.   Sick  and  wan 

The  brothen*  iaoee  in  the  ibid  did  aeem, 
Lorenxo't  flush  with  lovew— Thej  pasi'd  the  water 
Into  a  Ibrest  quiet  for  the  slaughter. 

xxvra. 

There  was  Loren»  slain  and  boned  in. 
There  in  that  forest  did  his  great  knre  oeaae ; 

Ah !  when  a  soul  doth  thus  its  freedom  win. 
It  aches  in  loneliness — is  ill  at  peace 

As  the  break-covert  blood-hounds  of  such  sin : 
They  dipp'd  their  swords  in  the  water,  and  did  teaac 

Their  horses  homeward,  with  convulsed  spur, 

Each  lidier  bf  his  being  a  murderer. 

XXUL 
They  told  their  sister  how,  with  sodden  speed, 

Lorenx)  had  ta*en  ship  for  foreign  lands, 
Because  of  some  great  urgency  and  need 

In  their  aflBura,  requiring  trorty  hands. 
Poor  girl !  put  on  thy  stifling  widow's  weed. 

And  'scape  at  oooe  fiom  Hope's  accursed  bands ; 
To-day  thou  wilt  not  see  him,  nor  to-morrow. 
And  the  next  day  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow. 

XXX. 

She  weeps  alone  for  pleasures  not  to  be; 

Sorely  she  wept  until  the  night  came  oo. 
And  then,  iiMtead  o€  love,  O  misery ! 

She  brooded  o'er  the  luxury  alone : 
His  image  in  the  dusk  she  seem'd  to  see. 

And  to  the  silence  made  a  gentle  moan. 
Spreading  her  perfect  arms  upon  the  air, 
Andon  her  couch  low  murmuring, "Where!  Owherer 

XXXI. 
But  Selfishness,  Love's  cousin,  held  not  kmg 

Its  fiery  vigil  in  her  single  breast ; 
She  fretted  for  the  golden  boor,  and  hong 

Upon  the  time  with  feverish  onrest~ 
Not  long— for  soon  into  her  heart  a  throng 

Of  higher  occupants,  a  richer  zest, 
Came  tragic ;  passion  not  to  be  subdued. 
And  sorrow  for  her  love  in  travels  rode. 

xxxn. 

In  the  mid-days  of  aotumn,  on  their  eves 
The  breath  of  ^nter  comes  from  for  away. 

And  the  sick  west  continually  bereaves 
Of  some  gold  tinge,  and  pbiys  a  roundelay 

Of  death  among  the  bushes  aiid  the  leaves. 
To  make  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  stray 

From  his  north  cavern.    So  sweet  Isabel 

By  gradual  decay  from  beauty  foU, 

xxxm. 

Because  Lorenxo  came  not   Oftentimes 

She  ask'd  her  brothers,  with  an  eye  all  pale. 

Striving  to  be  itself,  what  dungeon  climes 

Could  keep  him  off  so  long  7  They  spake  a  tale 

Time  after  time,  to  quiet  her.   Their  crimes 
Came  on  them,  like  a  smoke  from  Hinnom's  vale 

And  every  nig^t  in  dreams  they  groan'd  aloud, 

'^  see  their  sister  in  her  snowy  shroud. 


XXXIV. 
And  she  bad  died  in  drowsy  ignorance. 

But  for  a  thing  more  deadly  dark  dwD  all ; 
It  came  like  a  fierce  potion,  drank  by  cfaanee^ 

Which  saves  a  sick  man  from  the  foather'd  pnM 
For  some  few  gasping  momenis ;  like  a  lanoa. 

Waking  an  Indian  from  his  ckmdy  haU 
^th  cruel  pierce,  and  bringing  him  again 
Sense  of  the  gnawing  fire  at  heart  and  brain. 

XXXV. 

It  was  a  vision.— In  the  drowsy  gfcxn. 
The  dull  of  midnight,  at  her  couch's  foot 

Loreimo  stood,  and  vrepC:  the  forest  tomb 
Had  marr'd  his  glossy  hair  which  once  ooold  dual 

Lustre  into  the  sun,  and  put  cold  doom 
Upon  his  lips,  and  taken  the  soft  lote 

From  his  loin  voice,  and  past  his  foamed  em 

Had  made  a  miry  chaimel  for  his  tears. 

XXXVI. 
Strange  soond  it  was,  when  the  pale  shadow  apaka; 

For  there  was  striving,  in  iti  piteous  toogoe. 
To  speak  as  when  on  eardi  it  was  awake. 

And  Isabella  on  iti  music  hung: 
Languor  there  was  in  it,  and  tremuloas  sbake. 

As  in  a  palsied  Druid's  harp  uoatrung; 
And  through  it  moan'd  a  ghostly  under-soog, 
like  hoarse  night-goats  sepulchral  bcien  amoqg; 

xxxvn. 

Its  eyea,  though  wild,  vrere  still  all  dewy  bri|^ 
With  love,  and  kept  all  phantom  fear  aloof 

From  the  poor  girl  by  magic  of  their  lig^ 
The  while  it  did  onthread  the  horrid  woof 

Of  the  late  darken'd  time« — the  morderoos  spite 
Of  pride  and  avaricey— 4he  dark  pine  roof 

In  the  forest,— and  the  sodden  turfed  dell. 

Where,  withoot  any  word,  from  staba  he  ML 

xxxvin. 

Saying  moreover,  *'  babel,  my  sweet ! 

Red  whorde-berries  droop  above  my  head. 
And  a  large  flint-stone  weighs  upon  my  feet ; 

Around  me  beeches  and  high  chestnuts  shed 
Their  leaves  and  prickly  nuts ;  a  sheep-fold 

Comes  from  beyond  the  river  to  my  bed : 
Go,  shed  one  tear  upon  my  heather-blooin. 
And  it  riiall  comfort  me  within  the  tomb. 

XXXlX- 

"  I  am  a  shadow  now,  alas !  alas ! 

Upon  the  skirts  of  human-nature  dwdUi^ 
Alone :  I  chant  alone  the  holy  mass. 

While  little  sounds  of  life  are  round  me  1 
And  glossy  bees  at  noon  do  fieldwaid  pass, 

Aiid  many  a  chapel*bell  the  hour  is  telling 
Pruning  me  through:  those  sounds  grow  strange  to  me 
And  thou  art  disUuit  in  Humanity. 

XL. 
"I  know  what  was,  I  feel  ftiD  well  what  ia. 

And  I  should  rage,  if  spirits  could  go  mad  ; 
Though  I  forget  the  taste  of  eardily  bUsa, 

That  paleness  warms  my  grave,  as  though  I  bad 
A  SeraiJi  chosen  from  thi  bright  abyss 

To  be  my  spouse :  thy  paleness  OMkea  me  |^: 
Thy  beauty  grows  upon  me,  and  I  feel 
A  greater  love  through  all  my  i 
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Xli. 
Tlie  Spirit  moum'd  "  Adieu  !"—di«dlyed,  and  left 

The  atom  d«rkneH  in  a  slow  turmoil ; 
Am  wtien  of  healthful  midnight  deep  bereft, 

Thinking  on  rugged  houn  and  fruitleH  toil. 
We  pat  our  eyee  into  a  pillowy  cleft, 

And  fee  the  tpangly  gloom  froth  np  and  boil : 
It  made  lad  babella't  esrelida  ache, 
And  in  the  .dawn  the  ttttfted  op  awake ; 

XUL 
« Ha!  ha r  laid  ihov  ** I  knew  .M  this  hard  lile, 

1  thought  th»  woMt  waa  jimple  miiery ; 
I  thought  lodte  F^ate  with  pJeature  or  widi  itrife 

Pbr^'d  ui— happy  days,  or  eke  H}  die ; 
But  thero  jt  crim^^-^  brother^t  bloody  knife ! 

Sw^  'Spii^tt^q^Aast  )K^Yd  my  infancy : 
1 11'yiiit,tl)^:i^.thiB;  ^^d'kiaB  thine  eyea, 
An^  greet  th^  mopi. and. even  ip  the  tkiea.*' 

When  the  fUHinoniingcame,  the  had  deviied 

How  ihe.  teight  •e^*to  the  forest  hie ; 

'  Bk^  sKe  Blight  find  tlfe*  clayt  «>  dearly  priied, 

'^'nd  MBg.jD  V'<">9  latest  IiiHaby ; 
How  her  s|N>rt  absende'might  be  udrarmised, 

'  While  s^  thdimogst  of  the  dream  woaM  try. 
ResoTTedk'she  'look>Sv^  her.cn'aged  Auise, 
An^  went  inttf  thai  dism^  forest-heaiae. 

'.,••     *.••.     "•  xLiy.     . 

See,'  as  theyr  creep  along  the  river«de 
How  sfae.'db^  whisper  to  thai  aged  Dame, 

And,  after  Igi^dng  rcmnid  th^  champaign  wide, 
Shows  her  a;kniiQi-r^  WMt  fbverous  hectic  flame 

Boms  in  &ee,  child  f— Whkt  good  can  thee  betide, 
That  'th<Hi  shouldst  smile  again  ?**— The  evening 


And  Aey  had  tfmq6  iiOrensoV  earthy  bed ; 
The  flint  "was  there,  die  berries  at  his  head. 

./;..-'         '      XLV. 
Who  hsib^nlil  loitef *d  In  a  grew  chorchTard, 
'.  -Andlet.Hii  spirii  like  a  demon-mole, 
-Worii  throiigh  the- clayey  soil  and  gravel  hard, 

*T^  se^' skull,  coffiifd'  bones,  and  funeral  stole ; 
Pi(yin^  each  f>rfn  ;W  hungry  Peath  hath  marr'd, 

And  fillwjjjirbnbe  more  with  hiun^  soul! 
•Ah^  ^  ii*Rotidi<y  to  v^at.was  felt 
Whelv.)aabella  by  Lorenzo  knelt 

•.  \,..'  .   ..    .  >LVI.  . 
.  fihh  ga^  into  the  fresjb-^hrown  taould,  as  though, 

Qm  gta^pe  did  fully 'all  its  secrets  tell ; 
Qleaul]^  tfhe  srfw,  as  other  eyes  would  know 

Pale  tjrolia  at  l|ottobi  6f  a  crystal  well  ; 
Upoq^  the  murderous  spot  she  seem'd  to  grow, 

Like  to  a  pative  lily  o^  the  (Sell : 
Tlm).^th;iief  knife,  all  siidden,  she  began 
To'  dlg'iibefe  ferventl]^  than  misen  can. 

I  '       *  .   kLvn. 

Soon  sh»4om'a  up  a  sonled.gibve,  wbereoo 
Hnrsilk'hiyl.play'd  in  purple  phantasies; 

She  kiss'd  it':Widi  a  liprooie  chill  than  stone, 
And'^pat  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries 

And  freeies  tttterly  uiito  the  bone 

Those  daintjf*  made  to  still  an  infiint's  cries : 

Then  'gan  she  work  again ,  nor  stay'd  her  care. 

But  to  throw  back  at  limes  her  veiling  hair. 


XLVm. 
That  old  nuTM  stood  beside  her  wondering, 

Until  her  heart  felt  pity  to  the  core 
At  sight  of  such  a  dismal  laboring. 

And  so  die  kneeled,  with  her  locks  all  hoar. 
And  put  her  lean  hands  to  the  horrid  thing : 

Three  boon  they  labored  at  this  travail  sore ; 
At  last  they  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave, 
And  Isabella  did  not  stamp  and  rave. 

XLIX. 
Ah !  wherefore  all  this  wormy  drcurostance  f 

Why  linger  at  the  yawning  tomb  so  kmg  ff 
0  for  the  gentleness  of  old  Romance, 

The  simple  plaining  of  a  minstrel's  song ! 
Fair  reader,  at  the  okl  tale  take  a  glance. 

For  here,  in  truth,  it  doth  not  well  belong 
To  speak .'— O  turn  thee  to  the  very  tale. 
And  taste  the  music  of  that  vision  pale. 


With  duller  steel  than  the  Penman  sword 
They  cut  away  no  formless  moDster*s  head. 

But  one,  whose  gentlenesi  did  well  accord 
With  death,  as  life.  The  ancient  harps  haw  said 

Love  never  dies,  but  lives,  immortal  Lord  : 
If  Love  impersonate  was  ever  dead. 

Pale  Isabella  kiis*d  it,  and  low  moan'd. 

Twas  love ;  oold,r— dead  indeed,  but  not  deflironed. 

U. 
In  anxious  secrecy  they  took  it  home. 

And  then  the  priae  was  all  for  Isabd : 
She  calm'd  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden  comb. 

And  all  around  each  eye's  sepulchnl  cell 
Pointed  each  fringed  lash ;  the  smeared  loam 

With  tears,  as  chilly  as  a  dripping  well. 
She  drench'd  away  >--«nd  still  die  oomb'd,  and  kept 
Sighing  all  day— and  still  she  kiss'd,  and  wept 

LU. 
Tlien  in  a  silken  scarf,— sweet  vrith  the  dewa 

Of  precious  flowers  plock'd  in  Araby, 
And  divine  liquids  come  with  odorous  oom 

Through  the  cold  serpent-pipe  refreshfully^^ 
She  wrapp'd  it  up ;  and  for  its  tomb  did  chooM 

A  garden-spot,  wherein  she  laid  it  by. 
And  cover'd  it  with  mould,  and  o'er  it  set 
Sweet  Basil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  wet 

un. 

And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  sun. 
And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees. 

And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run. 
And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeze ; 

She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  done. 
And  the  new  mom  she  saw  not :  but  in  peacv 

Hung  over  her  sweet  Basil  evermore. 

And  moisten'd  it  with  teats  unto  the  core 

UV. 
And  80  she  ever  fed  it  with  thin  tean. 

Whence  thick,  and  green,  and  beantifbl  it  grew, 
So  that  it  smelt  more  balmy  than  its  peers 

Of  Basil-tufb  in  Florence ;  for  it  drew 
Nature  besides,  and  life,  from  human  feaia. 

From  the  fast^nouldering  head  there  shut  fhm 
view: 
So  that  the  jewel,  safely  casketed. 
Came  forth,  and  in  perfumed  leafits  spread. 
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LV. 
0  Malandioly,  Hnger  here  awhile  t 

O  Music,  MiMiCt  breathe  deapoDdififi^! 
O  Echo,  Echo,  from  tome  soMhre  iele, 

Unknown,  Lethean,  ngh  to  m-^  aigh ! 
Spirita  in  grieC  Uft  up  your  heatk,  and  amilel 

Lift  np  yoof  heads,  aweet  Spirili,  heatity, 
And  make  a  pale  light  in  your  cjrpreM  gknmi^ 
finting  with  nlTev  wan  your  m^i>le  toaifaa. 

LVL 

Moan  hither,  all  ye  syllaUea  of  woe, 
From  the  deep  throat  of  tad  MelpooMnat 

Through  bronzed  lyre  in  tragic  order  fgo. 
And  touch  the  •tringa  into  a  mystery; 

Sound  mounlftilly  upon  the  winds  and  low ; 
For  simple  Isabel  is  soon  lo  be 

Among  the  dead :  she  withers,  Hke  a  palm 

Cut  by  an  Indian  Air  iia  juicy  balm. 

Lvn. 

O  leaTe  the  palm  to  wither  by  itaelf ; 

Let  not  quick  Winter  chill  its  dying  hour! — 
It  may  not  be — those  Ba&lites  of  peK 

Her  brethren,  noted  the  continual  shower 
From  her  dead  eyes ;  and  many  a  curious  eU) 

Among  her  kindred,  wonder*d  that  such  dowar 
Of  youth  and  beauty  should  be  thrown  aside 
By  one  mark'd  out  to  be  a  Noble's  bride. 

LVin. 
And,  furthermore,  her  brethren  wondered  miieh 

Why  she  sat  dfooping  by  the  Basil  graeo, 
And  why  it  Bomish'd,  aa  bf  magia  tooeh ; 

Greaflf  they  wandered  what  die  thing  miglttneta 
They  could  not  surely  give  belieC  diat  snob 

A  vetf  nothing  would  hare  power  to  wean 
Her  from  her  own  tor  youth,  and  plaasorea  g«y« 
Aai  •?«»  raofeembfvioe  of  her  kyfe'i  delay. 

Lnc. 

Therefiire  they  watch*d  a  time  when  Aey  might  aift 
Thia  hidden  whim ;  and  k>ng  they  waloh*d  in  vain ; 

For  aeldom  did  she  go  lo  chapeUbrift, 
And  aeldom  feU  she  any  hungei^pain; 


And  when  she  left,  she  harried  back,  as  swift 

Ai  biri  an  whig  to  breast  its  eggs  again; 
And,  patient  as  a  hen^bird,  sat  her  diere 
Beside  her  Bssll,  waeptag  dm>ugh  her  hair. 

LI. 

Yet  dmy  MHCrived  la  atari  iht  Pjaflpat, 
And  to  eiamine  it  ki  aacrai  place: 

The  thing  was  ffla  with  green  and  llrfd  tfot^ 
And  yet  they  knew  it  was  Loren»*s  &ce : 

He  gnerdon  of  their  mnider  they  had  go^ 
A^  «>  left  Florence  in  a  moment's  space. 

Never  to  torn  agaifl-^Awsy  they  went 

With  bl0od  upon  tbeir  heads,  to  I       ~ 


O  Melaneholy,  t«n  done  eyea  away! 

O  Music,  Masie,  breathe  drnpao^o^l 
0  Echo,  Eefae,  on  seme  other  day. 

From  isles  Lethean,  sigh  to  o»--0  sigh ! 
Spirits  of  grief,  sing  not  yoor  *  Well-a-way !" 

For  Isabel  sweet  Isabel,  will  die; 
Will  die  a  death  too  koe  and  ineooipialB, 
Now  tfaay  have  ta'en  away  hm 

LXIL 
Bteaoi  she  kiok'd  on  dead  aa^ 

Asking  far  her  loat  Baail  amorously; 
And  with  meladioaa  chockle  m  tha 


Of  her  lorn  voice,  she  oftentimes  would  cry 
After  the  Pilgrim  in  his  wanderingi^ 

To  ask  him  where  her  Bastt  waa;  and  why 
T was  hid  fitMB  her:  **  For  croel  'tie,"  said  ska^ 
*'To  steal  my  Basil-pot  away  fiam  bm." 

Lxm. 

And  so  she  pined,  and  so  she  died  ftriom. 

Imploring  ibr  her  Basil  to  die  last 
No  heart  was  there  in  Fbrence  bat  did  nooni 

In  pity  of  her  love,  ao  overcast. 
And  a  sad  ditty  of  this  story  bom 

From  mouth  to  mouth  through  all  the  eouBtvy  paBsTii 
Still  is  dM  burdien  suof— ^  O  emel^. 
To  steal  my  Baail-pol  away  flom  aa !" 


Sfie  WHk  of  Sbt  IHanttK 


9r.  Aonn*  Ev>— Ah,  Wtttm  ehill  it  waal 
The  owU  for  all  hie  fiMlhers,  was  o-cald  { 
The  hare  limp*d  trembling  through  the  frouan  grass, 
And  silent  was  die  flock  in  wo^  fohl : 
Numb  ware  die  Beadsman's  fegen,  whila  ha  taU 
Bm  rosary,  and  while  his  fitMted  breath, 
Dke  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  widMUt  a  deaih, 
Fast  the  sweet  Vila's  picture^  while  km  piafar  he 


IL 

His  pnyer  he  aaitb,  this  patient,  holy  muk ; 
T^m  takes  tab  laoip,  and  riaedi  from  hia  kiwiii^ 
And  back  retumeth,  meager,  barefoot,  wan, 
Akft^  die  chapel  aisia  by  ale 


Th6  iculptured  dead,  on  each  aide, 
Imptiaon'd  in  black,  purgatorial  raSa : 
KnigfaH,  ladies,  preying  in  dumb  orat'riea. 
He  passeth  by ;  and  hb  weak  spirit  foila 
To  diink  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hooda  and  ■ 

m. 

Nordiward  he  tumeth  through-  a  litde.door. 
And  acarce  three  steps,  ere  Music's  golden  \ 
Flatter'4  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor; 
But  no    already  had  hk  death-hdl  rung ; 
The  joya  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  aung; 
Ifis  was  harsh  penance  on  St  Agnes'  Eva: 
Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve. 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  fiNT  sinners' aaka  to  gnam 
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IV. 
That  ancient  Beadsman  heard  the  prelude  loft ; 
And  10  it  chanced,  for  many  a  door  was  wide, 
From  bnnry  to  and  fro.    Soon,  ap  abft, 
The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide : 
The  level  charobera,  ready  with  their  pride, 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests: 
The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed, 
Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests, 
With  hair  Mown  back,  and  wings  put  cross-wise  on 
their  breasts. 


At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry, 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array, 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fitirily 
The  brain,  new  stuff'd,  in  youth,  with  triumphs  gay 
Of  old  romance.    These  let  us  wish  away. 
And  turn,  sole-thooghled,  to  one  Lady  there. 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day. 
On  love,  and  wing'd  St  Agnes*  saintly  eare, 
Aa  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  declare. 

VI. 
They  told  her  how,  upon  Sl  Agnes*  Eve, 
Toong  Virgins  mi^t  have  visions  of  delight^ 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honey'd  middle  of  the  night. 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 
As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire. 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white ; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 

vn. 

Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline  t 
Hie  music,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain. 
She  scarcely  beard :  her  maiden  eyes  divine, 
Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by — she  heeded  not  at  all :  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier. 
And  back  retired ;  not  oooVd  by  high  disdain. 
But  she  saw  not :  her  heart  was  otherwhere : 
She  sigh*d  for  Agnes*  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 

vni. 

She  danced  along  with  vagtie,  regardless  eyes. 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  ^rt : 
The  hallow'd  hour  was  near  at  hand :  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  reaort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport; 
'Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Hoodwink*d  with  (airy  fancy ;  all  amort. 
Save  to  St  Agnes,  and  her  lambs  unshorn. 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  mont 

IX. 

So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire. 
She  linger'd  still.    Meantime,  across  the  moon. 
Had  come  jroung  Porpbyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.    Beside  the  portal  doors, 
Buttreas'd  fVom  moonlight  stands  he,  aiid  imploree 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  bourse 
That  he  might  gaze  and  worriiip  all  unseen ; 
Perchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss— in  sooth  such 
things  have  been. 
3X 


He  ventures  in :  let  no  bun*d  whisper  tell : 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart  Love's  fev'rous  citadel . 
For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes. 
Hyena  foemen,  acd  hot-blooded  lords. 
Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  lineage :  not  one  breast  aflbrds 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul. 
Save  one  old  bekiame,  weak  in  body  and  in  souL 

XI. 
Ah,  happy  chance!  the  aged  creature  came. 
Shuffling  akog  with  ivory-headed  wand. 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  fioro  the  torch's  flame. 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  for  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland : 
He  startled  her :  but  soon  she  knew  his  &ce. 
And  grasp'd  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand. 
Saying, «  Mercy,  Porphyro !  hie  thee  firom  this  place  |      . 
They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  bk)odtfainty    / 
race!  ''^ 

^: 
XH. 

'*Get  hence!  get  hence!  there *s  dwarfirii  HiUe- 

brand; 
He  had  a  lever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  corsed  thee  and  thme,  both  house  and  land: 
Then  there's  that  ok]  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  gray  hairs — Alas  me !  flit ! 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away."— «*  Ah,  gossip  dear, 
We're  safe  enough ;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit, 
And  tell  me  how"—"  Good  Saints !  not  here,  not 

here; 
Folfow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier.' 

xni. 

He  follow'd  through  a  lowly  arched  way. 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofky  plume. 
And  as  she  mutter'd  "  Well-a— -well-a-day!" 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlit  room. 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
**  Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,"  said  he, 
"  0  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  hply  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see. 
When  they  St  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  piously." 

XIV. 
*«  St  Agnes!  Ah!  it  is  St  Agnes' Eve- 
Yet  men  vrill  murder  upon  holy  days : 
Tlioo  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve, 
And  be  liege-kifd  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fays, 
To  venture  so :  it  fills  me  with  amaie 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro!— St  Agnes'  Eve! 
God's  help!  my  lady  fair  the  c»i\juror  playf 
This  very  night:  good  angels  her  deceive! 
But  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I  've  inickle  time  to  grieve." 

XV. 

Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon. 
While  Porphyro  upon  her  fitce  doih  kmk. 
Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  keepeth  ckmod  a  wondrous  riddle-book. 
As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney-oook. 
But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant  when  she  told 
His  lady's  purpose ;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantnenii  oold. 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  okL 
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-     XVI. 
Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  fbll-blown  raw, 
Flmhing  hk  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot :  then  doth  he  propoee 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start : 
**  A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art: 
Sweet  hidy,  let  her  play,  and  sleep,  and  dream 
Akme  with  her  good  angels,  fiur  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.    Go,  go ! — I  deem 
Thoa  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst 


xvn. 

**  I  win  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear,** 
Quoth  Porphjrro ;  **  O  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  hist  prayer. 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  1  displace. 
Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  fiice : 
Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tears ; 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space. 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  fbemen's  ears. 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fimg'd  than 
wolves  and  bears." 

xvm. 

**  Ah!  why  wilt  thou  afiright  a  liMble  soul! 
A  poor,  weak,  palsy-strickeu,  church-jrard  thing. 
Whose  passing-bell  may,  ere  the  midnight,  loll ; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  mom  and  evening, 
Were  never  missU" — Thus  plaining,  doth  die 

bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro ; 
So  woful,  axid  of  such  deep  sorrowing. 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  hio  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 

XIX. 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy, 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Him  in  a  ckMet,  of  such  privacy 
Tliat  be  might  see  her  brauty  unespied. 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride, 
While  legion'd  &iries  paced  the  coverlet, 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-ejred. 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met, 
Smoe  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monstrons  debt 

XX. 

«*  It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,"  said  the  Dame : 
<*  All  cates  and  dainties  shaU  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feast^iight :  by  the  tambour  frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see-:  no  time  to  spare. 
For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience ;  kneel  in  prajrer 
THie  While :  Ah !  thou  must  needs  the  lady  vreid. 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead." 

XXI. 

So  saying  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 
The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pass'd ; 
The  dame  retum'd,  and  wbisper'd  in  his  ear 
To  follow  her ;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.    Safe  at  last. 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The  maiden's  chamber,  silken,  hush'd.  and  chaste ; 
Where  Porph]rro  took  covert,  pleased  amain. 
His  poor  gnidf  bufri^d  back  with  agues  in  her  bnin. 


xxn. 

Her  &lt'ring  hand  upon  the  bahisCrad% 
Old  Angela  was  ieeling  for  the  stair. 
When  MadeUne,  St  Agnes'  charmi 
Rose,  like  a  mission'd  spirit  unaware : 
With  silver  taper's  light  and  pious  care. 
She  tum'd,  ami  down  the  ageid  gosnp  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.     Now  prepare, 
Young  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed ; 
She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-dove  fr^4 
and  fled. 

xxin. 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  m ; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moomhine.  died : 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide : 
No  utter'd  syllable,  or,  woe  betide ! 
But  to  her  heart  her  heart  was  voluble. 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side; 
As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  avrall 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart^itifled,  in  her  delL 


XXIV. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  ^ 
All  garianded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowen,  and  bunches  of  tiiK  g,iasst 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device. 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 
As  are  the  tigoMnoth's  deep-damask'd  winga ; 
And  in  the  midst  'mong  thousand  heraldrieai. 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblaaonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blush'd  with  bkiod  of  c 
and  kings. 

XXV. 
Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintiy 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  (air 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  booo 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  ptest 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest 
Save  wings,  for  heaven .— Pbrphyro  grew  frint: 
She  knelt  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from 


XXVL 
Anon  his  heart  revives :  her  vespers  done. 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one ; 
Loosens  .her  fragrant  boddice ;  by  degreea 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  kneea : 
Half  hidden,  like  a  mennaid  in  sea-weed. 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees. 
In  ftncy,  fiiir  St  Agnes  in  her  bed. 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

xxvn. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chiUy  nest 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  she  lay. 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  opprass'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fiitigued  awa]^; 
Flown,  like  a  thought  until  the  roorrow^iay ; 
Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain ; 
Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray , 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut  and  be  a  bod  9§u^ 
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xxvni. 

StoVn  to  tbit  putdiie,  and  to  entranced, 
Porphyro  gaaed  upon  her  empty  dreH, 
And  lwten*d  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chaneed 
T6  wake  into  a  ilamberoas  tendemeH ; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  ble«, 
And  breathed  himtelf :  then  from  the  cloeet  crept, 
NoueleM  aa  fear  in  a  wide  wildemea, 
And  over  the  hush'd  carpet,  silent,  ttept, 

And  'tween  the  cuitaim  peep'd,  where,  lo ! — ^how  ftst 
•he  slept 

XXIX. 
Hien  by  the  bed-tide,  where  the  fiuled  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  suit  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguish*d,  threw  thereon 
A  elolh  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet: — 
O  fiir  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 
Hie  boisteroos,  midnight,  festive  clarion. 
The  kettle-drum,  and  iar>heard  clarionet, 
Afiiray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone : — 

The  haU-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 

XXX. 

And  still  she  dept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 
In  Uanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender*d. 
While  he  fiom  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd ; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucid  8]rn>ps,  tinct  with  cinnamon ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr'd 
From  Fes ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one. 
From  silken  Saroarcand  to  cedar'd  Lebanon. 

XXXI. 

These  delicates  he  heap'd  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  diithes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver :  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night. 
Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light— 
"  And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake ! 
Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  ihine  eremite : 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St  Agnes'  sake. 
Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache." 

XXXII. 
Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.    Shaded  was  her  dieam 
By  the  dusk  curtains. — 'twas  a  midnight  charm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam ; 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies: 
It  seem'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  stedfiut  spell  his  lady's  eyes ; 
So  mused  awhile,  entoil'd  in  woofed  phantasies. 

XXXIII. 
Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute, — 
Tnmultooair---and,  in  chords  that  tenderest  be. 
He  play'd  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute. 
In  Provence  call'd,  **  La  belle  dame  sans  mercy  ^ 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody ; — 
Wherewith  disturb'd,  she  utter'd  a  soft  moan: 
He  ceased    she  panted  quick— and  suddenly 
Her  blue  affimyed  eyes  wkle  open  shone: 
Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smootb-soolpCQred 


XXXIV. 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheltf,^ 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep : 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  ezpell'd 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep^ 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weepv 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh  ; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye^ 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'd  so  dreamugily. 

XXXV. 

**  Ah,  Pbrphyro!**  said  she,  **  but  even  naw 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear» 
Made  tunable  with  every  sweetest  vow ; 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear: 
How  changed  thou  ait !  how  pallid,  chill,  and  drear! 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear ! 

0  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe. 

For  if  thou  dieet,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where  to  go.** 

XXXVL 
Beyond  a  mortal  man  impaasion'd  for 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose. 
Ethereal,  flush*d,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  *mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repoae ; 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  odor  with  the  violet, — 
Solution  sweet :  meantime  the  frost-wind  Mows 
Like  Love's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes ;  St.  Agnes*  moon  hath  set 

XXXVII. 

Tis  dark:  quick  pattereih  the  flaw-blown  deet: 
"This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline !" 
Tis  dark:  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat : 
•*  No  dream,  alas !  alas !  and  woe  is  mine ! 
Porphyro  will  leave  roe  here  to  ftde  and  pme.— 
Cruel !  what  traitor  could  rhee  hither  bring  ? 

1  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine. 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing  ^— 

A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unpruned  wing.** 

xxxvni. 

«•  My  Madeline !  sweet  dreamer !  lovely  bride! 
Say,  viay  1  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  ? 
Thybeaoty's shield,  heart«haped  and  vermeil  dyed  t 
Ahi  silver  shrine,  here  will  1  take  my  rest 
After  so  many  houn  of  toil  and  quest, 
A  fiunish'd  pilgrim, — saved  by  miracle. 
Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest 
Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thou  think'st  well 
To  trust,  iair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel" 

XXXIX. 

**  Hark !  'tis  an  elBn-storm  ftom  fiury-land. 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed : 
Arise — arise !  the  morning  is  at  hand ; — 
The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed  >— 
Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed ; 
There  are  ix>  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see/~ 
Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  and  |he  sleepy  mead  t 
Awake !  arise !  my  love,  and  foarlesa  be. 
For  o*er  the  sondiem  maon  I  Iwve  a  home  for  dtaa." 
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She  hmried  at  his  wordi,  beset  with  fean, 
For  there  were  deepiiig  dragom  all  around. 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears— 
Dowp  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  diey  ibund« — 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
A  chain^lropp'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door ; 
'     Tlie  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and  hound, 

Flntter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

XU. 
They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ; 
like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide, 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl. 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side  : 


The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  hia  hide 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns : 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide : — 
Tlie  chains  lie  silent  on  the  fix>^wom  atoDes: 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  | 

XUL 
And  they  are  gone :  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  ^ 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and  farm 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-worm. 
Were  long  be-nigh troared.    Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy-twitched,  with  meagre  face  delbnn. 
The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  toM, 
For  aye  unsought-for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold. 


IHfiHevion/ 


BOOKL 


Dbxp  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  mom. 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one  star. 

Sat  gray-hair'd  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone. 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair ; 

Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 

like  cloud  on  cloud.    No  stir  of  air  was  there. 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 

Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feather'd  grass. 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell  there  did  it  rest 

A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  stUl  deadened  more 

By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity 

Spreading  a  shade  :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 

Presi'd  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  the  margin^sand  large  foot-marks  went. 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  stray'd, 
And  slept  there  since.     Upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred ;  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed; 
While  his  bow'd  head  seem'd  list'ning  to  the  Earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet 

It  seem'd  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place ; 
But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  hand 
Touch'd  his  wide  shoulden,  after  bending  low 
With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not 
She  was  a  Goddess  of  the  infant  world ; 
By  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amaaon 
Had  stood  a  pigmy's  height :  she  would  have  ta'en 
Achilles  by  the  hair  and  bent  his  neck ; 


*  If  any  spolonr  be  thought  neceiaary  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  unfinished  poem  of  Hypbriom,  the  publishers 
beg  to  state  that  they  ^ohe  are  responsible,  at  it  was  print- 
ed at  their  partieular  request,  and  contrary  to  the  wish  ot 
the  author.  The  poem  was  intended  to  have  been  of 
equal  length  with  Endtkion,  but  the  reception  given  to 
that  work  discouraged  the  author  from  proceeding. 


Or  with  a  finger  stay'd  Isbn's  wheel 
Her  fiice  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian  sphinx* 
Pedestall'd  haply  in  a  palace^xmrt. 
When  sages  look'd  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 
But  oh!  how  unlike  marble  was  that  fiice: 
How  beautiful,  if  Sorrow  had  not  made 
Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty's  sel£ 
There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard. 
As  if  calamity  had  but  began ; 
As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  deyn 
Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 
Was  with  its  stored  thunder  laboring  up. 
One  hand  she  press'd  upon  that  aching  spot 
Where  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  there^ 
Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  pain : 
The  other  upon  Saturn's  bended  neck 
She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 
Leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  words  she  spska 
In  solemn  tenor  and  deep  organ-tone ; 
Some  mourning  words,  which  in  our  feeble  toogn 
Would  come  in  these  like  accents ;  O  how  frail 
To  that  large  utterance  of  the  eariy  Gods! 
**  Saturn,  look  up ! — though  wherefore,  poor  okl  Kkif  ? 
I  have  no  comfort  for  thee,  no  not  one : 
I  cannot  say, '  O  wherefore  sleepest  thou  ? 
For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 
Knows  thee  not,  thus  afflicted,  for  a  God ; 
And  ocean  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise. 
Has  from  thy  sceptre  pass'd ;  and  all  the  air 
Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  miyesty. 
Thy  thunder,  conscious  of  the  new  command. 
Rumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  fallen  houM ; 
And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  hands 
Scorches  and  bums  our  once  serene  domain. 
O  aching  time !  O  moments  big  as  years ! 
All  as  ye  pass  swell  out  the  monstrous  tnidi. 
And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefi 
That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 
Saturn,  sleep  on .— O  thoughtless,  why  did  1 
Thus  vfolate  thy  shimbrous  solitude  t 
Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyes  ? 
Saturn,  sleep  on !  while  at  thy  liMt  I  ^ 
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Ai  when,  npon  a  tnuiced  ■ummer-iiight. 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods, 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars. 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir. 
Save  from  one  gradual  soUtary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  oB^ 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave : 
So  came  these  words  and  went ;  the  while  in  tears 
She  loach'd  her  fiur  large  forehead  to  the  ground, 
Just  where  her  falling  hair  might  be  outspread 
A  soft  and  silken  mat  for  Saturn's  foet 
One  moon,  with  alternation  slow,  had  shed 
Her  silver  seasons  four  upon  the  night. 
And  still  these  two  were  postured  motionless, 
Like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern ; 
The  frozen  God  still  couchant  on  the  earth. 
And  the  sad  Goddess  weeping  at  his  feet : 
Until  at  length  old  Saturn  lifted  up 
His  feded  eyes,  and  saw  his  kingdom  gone. 
And  all  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  place. 
And  that  fair  kneeling  Goddess ;  and  then  spake 
As  with  a  palsied  tongue,  and  while  his  beaxd 
Shook. horrid  with  such  aspen^^nalady : 
''O  tender  spouse  of  gold  Hyperion, 
Thea,  I  feel  thee  ere  1  see  thy  fiice ; 
Look  up,  and  let  me  see  our  doom  in  it ; 
Look  up,  and  tell  me  if  this  feeble  shape 
Is  Saturn's ;  tell  roe,  if  thou  hear'st  the  voice 
Of  Saturn ;  tell  me,  if  this  wrinkling  brow, 
Naked  and  bare  of  its  great  diadem, 
Peers  like  the  front  of  Saturn.    Who  had  power 
To  make  me  desolate  f  whence  came  the  strength  ? 
How  was  it  nurtured  to  such  bunting  forth, 
While  Fate  seem'd  strangled  in  my  nervous  grasp  ? 
But  it  is  so ;  and  I  am  smother'd  up. 
And  buried  from  all  godlike  exercise 
Of  influence  benign  on  planets  pale. 
Of  admonitions  to  the  winds  and  seas. 
Of  peaceful  sway  above  man's  harvesting. 
And  all  those  acts  which  Deity  supreme 
Doth  ease  its  heart  of  love  in. — I  am  gone 
Away  from  my  own  bosom :  I  have  left 
My  strong  identity,  my  real  self, 
Somewhere  between  the  throne,  and  where  I  sit 
Here  on  this  spot  of  earth.     Search,  Thea,  search ! 
Open  thine  eyes  eteme,  and  sphere  them  round 
Upon  all  space :  space  starr'd,  and  lorn  of  light  .* 
Space  region'd  with  life-air :  and  barren  void ; 
Spaces  of  fire,  and  all  the  yawn  of  hell — 
Search,  Thea,  search !  and  tell  me,  if  thou  seest 
A  certain  shape  or  shadow,  making  way 
With  wings  or  chariot  tierce  to  repossess 
A  heaven  he  lost  erewhile :  it  must — it  roust 
Be  of  ripe  progress — Saturn  roust  be  King. 
Tes,  there  must  be  a  golden  victory ; 
There  must  be  Gods  thrown  down,  and  trumpets 

blown 
Of  triumph  calm,  and  hymns  of  festival 
Upcm  the  gold  clouds  metropolitan, 
Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  silver  stir 
Of  strings  in  hollow  shells ;  and  there  shall  be 
Beautiful  things  made  new,  for  the  surprise 
Of  the  sky-children  ,*  I  will  give  oonmutnd : 
Thea!  Thea!  where  is  Saturn f" 

This  poawnn  lifted  him  opon  his  feet, 
And  made  his  hands  to  struggle  in  the  air, 


His  Druid  locks  to  shake  and  ooae  with  iwaat, 

His  eyes  to  fever  out,  his  voice  to  cease. 

He  stood,  and  heard  not  Thea's  sobbing  deep; 

A  little  time,  and  then  again  he  snatch'd 

Utterance  thus . — **  But  cannot  I  create  f 

Cannot  J  form  ?  Cannot  I  ftshion  forth 

Another  world,  another  universe, 

To  overbear  and  crumble  this  to  naught! 

Where  is  another  chaos?  Where  ?"— That  word 

Found  way  unto  Olympus,  and  made  quake 

The  rebel  three.    Thea  was  startled  up. 

And  in  her  bearing  was  a  sort  of  hope. 

As  thus  she  quick-voiced  spake,  yet  full  of  awe. 

**  This  cheers  our  fallen  house :  come  to  our  fiiendi 

0  Saturn !  come  away,  and  give  them  heart ; 

1  know  the  covert,  for  thence  came  I  hither." 
Thus  brief;  then  with  beseeching  eyes  she  went 
With  backward  footing  through  the  shade  a  space  . 
He  foUow'd,  and  she  tum'd  to  lead  the  way 
Through  aged  boughs,  that  yielded  like  the  mist 
Which  eagles  cleave,  upmounting  from  their  naat 

Meanwhile  in  other  realms  big  tears  were  shed* 
More  sorrow  like  to  this;  and  such  like  woe, 
Too  huge  for  mortal  tongue  or  pen  of  scribe ; 
The  Titans  fierce,  self-hid,  or  prison-bound, 
Groan'd  for  the  old  allegiance  once  noore, 
And  listen'd  in  sharp  pain  for  Saturn's  voice. 
But  one  of  the  whole  mammoth-brood  still  kept 
His  sov'reignty,  and  rule,  and  mi^jesty  j— 
Blazing  Hyperion  on  his  orbed  fire 
Still  sat,  still  sauflTd  the  incense,  teoning  up 
From  man  to  the  sun's  God ;  yet  unsecure : 
For  as  among  us  mortals  omens  drear 
Fright  and  perplex,  so  also  shudder'd  he — 
Not  at  dog's  howl,  or  gloom-bird's  hated  screech. 
Or  the  familiar  visiting  of  one 
Upon  the  first  toll  of  his  passing-bell. 
Or  prophesyings  of  the  midnight  lamp ; 
But  horrora,  portion'd  to  a  giant  nerve. 
Oft  made  Hyperion  ache.    His  palace  bright, 
Bastion'd  with  pyramids  of  glowing  gold. 
And  touch'd  with  shade  of  bronzed  obelisks, 
Glared  a  blood-red  through  all  its  thousand  oourti, 
Arches,  and  domes,  and  fiery  galleries ; 
And  all  its  curtains  of  Aurorian  clouds 
Flush'd  angerly :  while  sometimes  eagles'  wings, 
Unseen  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  men, 
Darken'd  the  place ;  and  neighing  steeds  were  heard. 
Not  heard  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  meiL 
Also,  when  he  would  taste  the  spicy  wreaths 
Of  incense,  breathed  aloft  from  sacred  hills, 
Instead  of  sweets,  his  ample  palate  took 
Savor  of  poisonous  brass  and  metal  sick ; 
And  so,  when  harbor'd  in  the  sleepy  west, 
After  the  full  completion  of  fair  day, — 
For  rest  divine  upon  exalted  couch. 
And  slumber  in  the  arms  of  melody. 
He  paced  away  the  pleasant  hours  of  ease 
With  stride  colossal,  on  from  hall  to  hall ; 
While  fitf  within  each  aisle  aixl  deep  recess, 
His  winged  minions  in  close  clusters  stood, 
Amaaed  and  full  of  fear;  like  anzioas  men 
Who  oo  wide  plains  gather  in  panting  troops^ 
When  earthquakes  jar  their  battlements  and  tamuiL 
Even  now,  ^diile  Satoin,  roused  fifom  icy  tnnoe, 
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Went  alsp  for  flep  with  Them  throagh  the  wood% 
Uyperioo,  lemTing  twilight  in  the  remr. 
Came  dope  apoo  the  threshokl  of  the  weet; 
Then,  ■■  wm  wont,  hit  palace-door  flew  ope 
In  imoocbed  nlence,  aave  what  solemn  tube% 
Blown  by  the  aenoaa  Zephjrn,  gave  of  tweet 
And  wandering  sounds,  tlow-breathed  melodiea; 
And  like  a  rote  in  vermeil  tint  and  thape. 
In  fragrance  aoft,  and  ooolneta  to  the  ejre. 
That  inlet  to  toTere  magnificence 
Stood  fall-blown,  for  the  God  to  enter  in. 

He  enter*d,  bat  he  enter*d  fall  of  wrath ; 
Qg  flaming  robet  ttrearo'd  out  beyond  hit  heela. 
And  gave  a  roar,  as  if  of  earthly  fire, 
That  scared  away  the  meek  ethereal  Hoars 
And  made  their  dove-wings  tremble.    On  he  flared, 
'  From  stately  nave  to  nave,  from  vault  to  vault, 
Throagh  bowers  of  fiagrant  and  enwreathed  light. 
And  diamond-paved  lustrous  long  arcades. 
Until  he  reach'd  the  great  main  cupola ; 
There  standing  fierce  beneath,  he  stamp*d  his  foot. 
And  fipom  the  basements  deep  to  the  high  towers 
Jarred  his  own  golden  regk>n ;  and  before 
The  quavering  thunder  thereupon  had  ceased. 
His  voice  leapt  out,  despite  of  godlike  curb, 
To  this  result :  **  O  dreams  of  day  and  night ! 
O  monstroos  forms !  O  effigies  of  pain ! 
O  spectres  busy  in  a  cold,  cold  gloom! 

0  lank-ear'd  Phantoms  of  black-weeded  pools! 
Why  do  I  know  ye  ?  why  have  I  seen  ye  ?  why 
Is  my  eternal  essence  thus  distraught 

To  see  and  to  behold  these  horron  new  f 
Saturn  is  follen,  am  I  too  to  fall  ? 
Am  I  to  leave  this  haven  of  my  rest. 
This  cradle  of  my  glory,  this  toft  clime. 
This  calm  luxuriance  of  blissful  light. 
These  crystalline  pavilions,  and  pure  fiutes, 
Of  all  my  lucent  empire  f  It  is  left 
Deserted,  void,  nor  any  haunt  of  mine. 
The  blaze,  the  splendor,  and  the  symmetry, 

1  cannot  see — but  darkness,  death  and  darkness. 
Even  here,  into  my  centre  of  repose. 

The  shady  visioos  come  to  domineer, 
Insult,  and  blind,  and  stifle  up  my  pomp- 
Fall! — No,  by  Tellus  and  her  bruiy  robes! 
Over  the  fiery  frontier  of  my  realms 
I  will  advance  a  terrible  right  arm 
Shall  scare  that  infimt  thunderer,  rebel  Jove, 
And  bid  ok)  Saturn  take  his  throne  again.'* — 
He  spoke,  and  ceased,  the  while  a  heavier  threat 
Held  struggle  with  his  throat,  but  came  not  forth ; 
For  as  in  theatres  of  crowded  men 
Hubbub  increases  more  they  call  out  **  Hush !  '* 
So  at  H3rperion's  words  the  Phantoms  pale 
Bestirr'd  themselves,  thrice  horrible  and  cold  ; 
And  fhmi  the  mirror'd  level  where  he  stood 
A  mist  arose,  as  firom  a  ncummy  marsh. 
At  this,  through  all  his  balk  an  agony 
Crept  gradual,  from  the  feet  unto  the  crown. 
Like  a  lithe  serpent  vast  and  muscular 
Making  slow  way,  with  head  and  neck  convulsed 
From  overstrained  might     Released,  he  fled 
To  the  eastern  gates,  and  full  six  dewy  houis 
Before  the  dawn  in  season  due  should  blush. 
He  breaflied  fierce  breath  against  the  sleepy  portals. 


Cleared  them  of  heavy  vapofs,  hoist  thes  md* 
Suddenly  on  the  ocean's  chilly  strsansL 
The  planet  orb  of  fire,  whereon  he  rode 
Each  day  from  east  to  west  the  heavena  1 
Spun  round  in  sable  curtaining  of  clooda ; 
Not  therefore  veiled  quite,  blindfold,  i 
But  ever  and  anon  the  glancing  sphei 
Circles,  and  arcs,  and  bioad-beltiBg  colore, 
Glow'd  through,  and  wrought  upon  the  i 
Sweet-shaped  lightninp  from  the  nadir  deep 
Up  to  the  senith,-^hieroglyphioa  old. 
Which  sages  aikd  keen-eyed  astrok^g«s 
Then  living  on  the  earth,  with  laboring  though 
Won  fiom  the  gase  of  many  oenturiea : 
Now  lost,  save  what  we  fiiid  on  reflmanat  kvge 
Of  stone,  or  marble  swart ;  their  import  gooe. 
Their  wisdom  long  since  fled^— Two  wings  ttna  «lr 
Possess'd  for  glory,  two  foir  argent  winga. 
Ever  exalted  at  die  God's  approach: 
And  ix>w,  from  forth  the  gloom  their  plo 
Rose,  one  by  one,  till  all  outspreaded  were ; 
While  still  the  daxzling  globe  maintain'd  i 
Avraiting  for  Hyperion's  command. 
Fain  would  he  have  commanded,  foin  look  tfn 
And  bid  the  day  begin,  if  but  for  change. 
He  might  not  .--No,  though  a  pnmeval  God: 
The  sacred  seasons  might  ix>t  be  distorb'd. 
Therefore  the  operations  of  the  dawn 
Stay'd  in  their  birth,  even  as  here  'tis  told. 
Those  silver  wings  expanded  sisterly. 
Eager  to  sail  their  orb;  the  porches  wide 
Open'd  upon  the  dusk  demesnes  of  night 
And  the  bright  Titan,  fteiUEied  with  i 
Unused  to  bend,  by  hard  compaUon  boot 
His  spirit  to  the  sorrow  o€  the  time ; 
And  all  along  a  dismal  rack  of  dondt. 
Upon  the  boundaries  of  day  and  ni^. 
He  stretch'd  himself  in  grief  and  radionoe 
There  as  he  lay,  the  Heaven  with  its  atais 
Look'd  down  on  him  with  pity,  and  the  << 
Of  CobIus,  fium  the  universal  space. 
Thus  whisper'd  k>w  and  solemn  in  his  ear. 
**  O  brightest  of  my  children  dear,  eeidi4ioni 
And  sky-engender'd.  Son  of  Mysteries! 
All  unrevealed  even  to  the  powers 
Which  met  at  thy  creating !  at  whose  joya 
And  palpitations  sweet,  and  pleasores  soft, 
I,  CobIus,  wonder,  how  they  came  and  wfaenee; 
And  at  the  fruits  thereof  what  shapes  they  be. 
Distinct,  and  visible ;  symbols  divine. 
Manifestations  of  that  beauteous  life 
Diffused  unseen  throughout  eternal  space ; 
Of  these  new-form'd  art  thou,  oh  brightest  doU! 
Of  these,  thy  brethren  and  the  Goddesasa! 
There  is  sad  feud  among  3^0,  and  rebellioo 
Of  son  against  his  sire.    I  saw  him  faXU 
I  saw  my  first-born  tumbled  from  his  tfarooe ! 
To  me  his  arms  vrare  spread,  to  me  his  voice 
Found  way  firom  forth  the  thunders  loond  faia  hm 
P^e  wox  I,  and  in  vapors  hid  oiy  fooe. 
Art  thou,  too,  near  such  doom?  vague  fear  Aan  i 
For  I  have  seen  my  sons  most  anUke  Goda. 
Divine  ye  were  created,  and  divine 
In  sad  demeanor,  solemn,  undiatnrb'd, 
Unruflied,  like  high  Gods,  ye  lived  and  nded: 
Now  I  behohl  in  you,  fear,  hope,  and  wradis 
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ActkxM  of  rage  and  paaHon  ;  even  ■■ 

I  tee  them,  on  the  mortal  world  beneath. 

In  men  who  die.^ — ^This  is  the  grief,  O  Son ! 

Sad  sign  of  ruin,  sadden  dismay,  and  fall ! 

Yet  do  Ihou  strive  ;  as  thou  art  capable. 

As  thou  canst  more  about,  an  evident  God  ; 

And  canst  oppose  to  each  malignant  hour 

Ethereal  presence : — I  am  but  a  voice ; 

My  life  is  but  the  life  of  winds  and  tides, 

No  more  than  winds  and  tides  can  I  avail  >— 

But  thou  cansL'-Be  thou  therefore  in  the  van 

Of  circumstance ;  yea,  seize  the  arrow's  barb 

Beibre  the  tense  string  murmur. — ^To  the  earth ! 

For  there  thou  wilt  find  Saturn,  and  his  woes. 

Meantime  I  will  keep  watch  on  thy  bright  sun. 

And  of  thy  seasons  be  a  careful  nurse." — 

£re  half  this  region-whisper  had  come  down, 

H3rperion  arose,  and  on  the  stars 

LiiVed  his  curved  lids,  and  kept  ihem  wide 

Until  it  ceased ;  and  still  he  kept  them  wide: 

And  still  they  were  the  same  bright,  patient  stars.  ^ 

Then  with  a  slow  incline  of  his  broad  breast, 

like  to  a  diver  in  the  pearly  seas. 

Forward  he  stoop'd  over  the  airy  shore. 

And  plunged  all  noiseless  into  the  deep  night 
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Just  at  the  selfsame  beat  of  Timers  wide  wings 

Hyperion  slid  into  the  rustled  air. 

And  Saturn  gain'd  with  Thea  that  sad  place 

Where  Cybele  and  the  bruised  Titans  moam*d. 

It  was  a  den  where  no  insulting  light 

Could  glimmer  on  their  tears;  where  their  own  groans 

They  felt,  but  heard  not,  for  the  solid  roar 

€>f  diunderous  water&lls  and  torrents  hoane, 

Pouring  a  constant  bulk,  uncertain  where. 

Crag  jutting  forth  to  crag,  and  rocks  that  seem*d 

Ever  as  if  just  rising  from  a  sleep. 

Forehead  to  forehead  held  their  monstrous  horns ; 

And  thus  in  thousand  hugest  phantasies 

Made  a  fit  roofing  to  this  nest  of  woe. 

Instead  of  thrones,  hard  flint  they  sat  upon. 

Couches  of  rugged  stone,  and  slaty  ridge 

Stubbom'd  with  iron.    All  were  not  assembled : 

Some  chain'd  in  torture,  and  some  wandering. 

Cgbus,  and  Gyges,  and  Briareiis, 

Typhon,  and  Dolor,  and  Porphyrion, 

With  many  more,  the  brawniest  in  assault. 

Were  pent  in  regions  of  laborious  breath ; 

Dungeon'd  in  opaque  element,  to  keep 

Their  clenched  teeih  still  clench'd,  and  all  their  limbs 

Lock'd  up  like  veins  of  metal,  crampt  and  screw'd ; 

Without  a  motion,  save  of  their  big  hearts 

Heaving  in  pain,  and  horribly  convulsed 

With  sanguine,  feverous,  boiling  gorge  of  pulse. 

Mnemosyne  was  straying  in  the  world ; 

Far  fiom  her  moon  bad  Phoebe  wander'd ; 

And  many  else  were  free  to  roam  abroad, 

Bnt  for  tlM  main,  here  found  they  covert  droar. 

Scarce  images  of  life,  one  here,  one  there. 


Lay  vast  and  edgeways ;  like  a  dismal  dique 
Of  Druid  stones,  upon  a  forlorn  moor. 
When  the  chill  rain  begins  at  shut  of  eve. 
In  dull  November,  and  their  chancel  vault, 
The  Heaven  itself,  is  blinded  throughout  night 
Each  one  kept  shroud,  nor  to  his  neighbor  gave 
Or  word,  or  look,  or  action  of  despair. 
Creiis  was  one ;  his  ponderous  iron  mace 
Lay  by  him.  and  a  shatter'd  rib  of  rock 
Told  of  his  rage,  ere  he  thus  sank  and  |uned. 
lapetus  another ;  in  his  grasp, 
A  serpent's  plashy  neck ;  its  barbed  tongue 
Squeezed  from  the  gorge,  and  all  its  uncurl'd  lengdi 
Dead ;  and  because  the  creature  could  not  spit 
Iti  poison  in  the  eyes  of  conquering  Jove. 
Next  Cottus :  prone  he  lay,  chin  uppennost. 
As  though  in  pain ;  for  still  upon  the  flint 
He  ground  severe  his  skull,  with  open  mouth 
And  eyes  at  horrid  working.   Nearest  him 
Asia,  bom  of  most  enormous  Cut, 
Who  cost  her  mother  Tellus  keener  pangs. 
Though  feminine,  than  any  of  her  sons : 
More  thought  than  woe  was  in  her  dusky  ftce» 
For  she  was  prophesying  of  her  glory ; 
And  in  her  w*ide  imagination  stood 
Palm-shaded  temples,  and  high  rival  fiines. 
By  Oxus  or  in  Ganges'  sacred  isles. 
Even  as  Hope  upon  her  anchor  leani^ 
So  leant  she,  not  so  fair,  upon  a  tusk 
Shed  from  the  broadest  of  her  elephants. 
Above  her,  on  a  crag's  uneasy  shelve. 
Upon  his  elbow  raised,  all  prostrate  else. 
Shade w'd  Encelndus ;  once  tame  and  mild 
As  grazing  ox  unworried  in  the  meads; 
Now  tiger-posrion'd,  lion-thoughted,  wroth. 
He  meditated,  plotted,  and  even  now 
Was  hurling  mountains  in  tliat  second  war. 
Not  long  delay'd,  that  scared  the  younger  Codi 
To  hide  themselves  in  forms  of  beast  and  bird. 
Not  fiir  hence  Atl^ ;  and  beside  him  prone 
Phorcus,  the  sire  of  Gorgona.    Neighbor'd  close 
Oceanus,  and  Teibys,  in  whose  lap 
Sobb'd  Cljrmene  among  her  tangled  hair. 
In  midst  of  all  lay  Themis,  at  the  feet 
Of  Ops  the  queen  oil  clouded  round  fiom  sight; 
No  shape  distinguishable,  more  than  when 
Thick  night  confoimds  the  pine-tops  with  the  dotidsi 
And  many  else  whose  names  may  not  be  told. 
For  when  the  Muse's  wings  are  air-ward  spread. 
Who  shall  delay  her  flight  7  And  she  must  chant 
Of  Saturn,  and  his  guide,  who  now  had  climb'd 
With  damp  and  slippery  footing  from  a  depth 
More  horrid  srill.   Above  a  sombre  cliflT 
Their  heads  appear'd,  and  up  their  stature  grew 
Till  on  the  level  height  their  steps  found  ease: 
Then  Thea  spread  abroad  her  trembling  anna 
Upon  the  precincts  of  this  nest  of  pain,  ' 

And  sidelong  fix'd  her  eye  on  Saturn's  fiice : 
There  saw  she  direst  strifo ;  the  supreme  God 
At  war  with  all  the  frailty  of  grief. 
Of  rage,  of  fear,  anxiety,  revenge, 
Remorse,  spleen,  hope,  but  most  of  all  despair. 
Agamst  these  plagues  he  strove  in  vain;  for  Fat» 
Had  pour'd  a  mortal  oil  upon  his  head, 
A  disanoindng  poison :  so  that  Thea, 
AfiOnghted.  kept  her  still,  and  let  him  past 
first  onwards  in,  among  the  fidlen  tribe. 
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At  with  ut  mortBl  men.  the  laden  heert 
b  penecQted  roore»  and  iever'd  more. 
When  it  it  nighing  to  the  moornfal  home 
Where  other  hearti  are  tick  of  the  aame  broke ; 
So  Saturn,  aa  he  walk*d  into  the  midst, 
Felt  faint,  and  would  have  aunk  among  the  real. 
Bat  that  he  met  Enceladua't  eye, 
Whoae  mightineas,  and  awe  of  him,  at  once 
Came  like  an  inspiration ;  and  he  shouted, 
**  Titans,  behold  your  God  !*'  at  which  some  groan*d; 
Some  started  on  their  feet ;  some  also  shouted ; 
Some  wept,  some  wail*d — all  bow'd  with  reverence ; 
And  Opa,  uplifting  her  black  folded  veil, 
Show'd  her  pale  cheeks,  and  all  her  forehead  wan, 
Her  eye-brows  thin  and  jet,  and  hollow  eyea. 
There  is  a  roaring  in  the  bleak-grown  pines 
When  Winter  lifts  his  voice ;  there  is  a  noise 
Among  immortals  when  a  God  gives  dgq, 
With  hushing  finger,  how  he  means  to  toad 
His  tongue  with  the  full  weight  of  utterless  thought, 
With  thunder,  and  with  music,  and  with  pomp : 
Such  noise  is  like  the  roar  of  bleak-grown  pines ; 
Which,  when  it  ceases  in  this  mountain'd  world, 
No  other  aound  succeeds ;  but  ceasing  here. 
Among  these  fidlen,  Saturn's  voice  therefirom 
Grew  up  like  organ,  that  begins  anew 
lis  strain,  when  other  harmonies,  stopt  short. 
Leave  the  dinn*d  air  vibrating  silverly. 
Thus  grew  it  up—**  Not  in  my  own  sad  breast. 
Which  is  its  own  great  judge  and  searcher  out. 
Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus : 
Not  in  the  legends  of  the  fint  of  days, 
Studied  fitun  that  old  spiriMeaved  book 
Which  starry  Uranus  with  finger  bright 
Saved  from  the  shores  of  darkness,  when  the  waves 
Low-ebb*d  still  hid  it  up  in  shallow  gloom ; — 
And  the  which  book  ye  know  I  ever  kept 
For  my  firm-based  footstool  .—Ah,  infirm ! 
Not  there,  nor  in  sign,  symbol,  or  portent 
Of  element,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire,— 
At  war,  at  peace,  or  inter-quarrelling 
One  against  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  all 
Each  several  one  against  the  other  three. 
As  fire  with  air  loud  warring  when  rain-floods 
Drown  both,  and  press  them  both  against  earth's  fiice. 
Where,  finding  sulphur,  a  quadruple  wrath 
Unhinges  the  poor  world  ^^--not  in  that  strife, 
Wherefrom  I  take  sbunge  lore,  and  read  it  deep^ 
Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus: 
No,  nowhere  can  unriddle,  though  I  search. 
And  pore  on  Nature's  universal  scroll 
Even  to  swooning,  why  ye,  Divinities, 
The  first-born  of  all  shaped  and  palpable  Gods, 
Should  cower  beneath  what,  in  comparison. 
Is  untremendous  might   Yet  ye  are  here, 
O'erwhelm'd,  and  spum'd.  and  batter'd,  ye  are  here 
O  Titans,  shall  I  say  'Arise !'— Te  groan : 
Shall  I  say  'Crouch  ."—Ye  groan.   What  can  I  then? 
O  Heaven  wide !  O  unseen  parent  dear ! 
What  can  ir  Tell  me,  all  ye  brethren  Gods, 
How  we  can  war,  how  engine  our  great  wnth! 

0  speak  your  counsel  now,  for  Saturn's  ear 
Is  all  a-hunger'd.  Thou,  Oceanus, 
Ponderest  tdgh  and  deep;  and  in  thy  fooe 

1  see,  aatanied,  that  aevere  content 

Which  comes  of  thought  and  musing:  give  us  help! " 


So  ended  Satam;  and  the  God  of  the  Sm, 
Sophist  and  sage,  fiftnn  no  Atfaeoiaa  groves 
But  cogitatioD  in  his  watery  shades. 
Arose,  with  locks  not  oosy,  and  began. 
In  murmurs,  which  hia  first-endeavoring  toogae 
Caught  infont-like  firom  the  Iar4bam«d 
O  ye,  whom  wrath  ooHsnmes !  who, 
Writhe  at  defeat,  and  nurse  your 
Shut  up  your  senses,  stifle  up  your  ears. 
My  voice  u  not  a  bellows  unle  ire. 
Yet  listen,  ye  who  will,  whilst  I  bring  pRiof 
How  ye,  perforce,  must  be  content  to  sloop : 
And  in  the  proof  much  comfort  will  I  gtre. 
If  ye  will  take  that  comfort  in  its  truth. 
We  fell  by  courw  of  Nature's  law,  not  bta 
Of  thunder,  or  of  Jove.   Great  Satun,  thoa 
Hast  sifted  well  the  atom-universe ; 
But  for  this  reason,  that  thou  art  the  King 
And  only  blind  from  sheer  supremacy. 
One  avenue  was  shaded  from  thine  ejm. 
Through  which  I  wander'd  to  eternal  tmdi. 
And  first,  as  thou  wast  not  the  firrt  of  po< 
So  art  thou  not  the  last ;  it  cannot  be. 
Thou  art  not  the  beginning  nor  the  eod. 
From  chaos  and  parental  darkness  came 
Light,  the  first-lruits  of  that  intestine  broil. 
That  sullen  ferment,  which  for  woodroos 
Was  ripening  in  itself   The  ripe  hour 
And  virith  it  light,  and  light,  engendering 
Upon  its  own  producer,  forthwith  toach*d 
The  whole  enormous  matter  into  life. 
Upon  that  very  hour,  our  parentage. 
The  Heavens  and  the  Eanh,  were  manifestt 
Then  thou  first-bom,  and  we  the  gianUfaoe. 
Found  ourselves  ruling  new  and  beauteona 
Now  comes  the  pain  of  truth,  to  whom  'tia  pi 
O  folly !  for  to  bear  all  naked  truths, 
And  to  envisage  drcumatanoe,  all  calm. 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.   Mark  well ! 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  are  feirer,  feirer  6r 
Than  Chaos  and  blank  Darkness,  though  ooee 
And  as  we  show  beyond  that  Heaven  and  Earth 
In  form  and  shape  compact  and  beautiiul. 
In  will,  in  action  free,  companionship^ 
And  thousand  other  signs  oif  purer  life ; 
So  on  our  heels  a  fVesh  perfection  treads, 
A  power  more  strong  in  beauty,  bora  of  as 
Anid  feted  to  excel  us,  as  we  pass 
In  glory  that  old  Darkness :  nor  are  we 
Thereby  more  conquer'd  than  by  us  the  rule 
Of  shapeless  Chaos.   Say,  doth  the  dull  soil 
Quarrel  with  the  proud  forests  it  hath  fed. 
And  feodeth  still,  more  comely  than  itwlf  f 
Can  it  deny  the  chiefdom  of  green  groves  ? 
Or  shall  the  tree  be  envious  of  the  dove 
Because  it  cooeth.  and  hath  snowy  winga 
To  wander  wherewithal  and  find  its  jqya! 
We  are  such  forest-trees,  and  our  fair  boughs 
Have  bred  forth,  not  pale  solitary  dovei^ 
But  eaglea  golden^eather'd,  who  do  tower 
Above  us  in  their  beauty,  and  must  ijeign 
In  right  thereof;  for  'tis  the  eternal  kw 
That  firrt  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  migfat: 
Yea,  by  that  law,  another  race  may  drive 
Our  conquerors  to  mourn  as  vre  do  now. 
Have  ye  beheld  the  young  God  of  the  Se«k 
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My  dkpoMenor?  Have  ye  aeen  hia  face  7 
Have  ye  beheld  hit  chariot,  Ibain'd  abng 
By  noble-winged  creatures  he  hath  made  ? 
I  law  him  on  the  calmed  waten  tcud, 
With  aoch  a  glow  of  beauty  in  his  eyei, 
That  it  enforced  me  to  bid  aad  farewell 
To  all  my  empire :  fiuewell  sad  I  took. 
And  hither  came,  to  see  how  dolorous  fiae 
Had  wrought  upon  ye ;  and  how  I  might  best 
Give  consolation  in  this  woe  extrema 
Receive  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  your  balm.*' 

Whether  through  pozed  conviction,  or  disdain. 
They  guarded  silence,  when  Oceanus 
Left  murmuring,  what  deepest  thought  can  tell  f 
But  so  it  was,  none  answer'd  for  a  space. 
Save  one  whom  none  regarded,  Clyroene : 
And  yet  she  answer'd  not,  only  complam'd, 
With  hectic  lipa,  and  eyes  up-looking  mild, 
Tlius  wording  timidly  among  the  fierce : 
**  O  Father !  I  am  here  the  simplest  voice. 
And  all  my  knowledge  is  that  joy  is  gone. 
And  this  thing  woe  crept  in  among  our  hearts, 
There  to  remain  for  ever,  as  I  fear : 
I  would  not  bode  of  evil,  if  I  thought 
So  weak  a  creature  could  turn  off  the  help 
Which  by  just  right  should  come  of  mighty  Gods ; 
Yet  let  me  tell  my  sorrow,  let  me  tell 
Of  what  I  heard,  and  how  it  made  me  weep. 
And  know  that  we  had  parted  from  all  hope. 
I  stood  upon  a  shore,  a  pleasant  shore. 
Where  a  sweet  clime  was  breathed  fhom  a  land 
Of  fragrance,  quietness,  and  trees,  and  flowers. 
Full  of  calm  joy  it  was,  as  I  of  grief; 
Too  full  of  joy  and  soft  delicious  warmth ; 
So  that  I  felt  a  movement  in  my  heart 
To  chide,  and  to  reproach  that  solitude 
With  songs  of  misery,  music  of  our  woes ; 
And  sat  me  down,  and  took  a  mouthed  shell 
And  rourmur'd  into  it,  and  made  melody— 

0  melody  no  more !  for  while  I  sang. 
And  with  poor  skill  let  pass  into  the  breeze 
The  dull  shell's  echo,  from  a  bowery  strand 
Just  opposite,  an  island  of  the  sea. 

There  came  enchantment  with  the  shifUng  wind, 
That  did  both  drown  and  keep  alive  ray  ears. 

1  threw  my  shell  away  upon  the  sand. 
And  a  wave  fiU'd  it,  as  my  sense  was  fill'd 
With  that  new  blissful  golden  melody. 

A  living  death  was  in  each  gush  of  sounds, 
Each  ftimily  of  rapturous  hurried  notes, 
7*hat  fell,  one  afWr  one,  yet  all  at  once, 
like  pearl  beads  dropping  sudden  from  their  string 
And  then  another,  then  another  strain. 
Each  like  a  dove  leaving  its  olive  perch, 
With  music  wing'd  instead  of  silent  plumes, 
To  hover  round  my  head,  and  make  me  sick 
Of  joy  and  grief  at  once.   Grief  overcame. 
And  I  was  stopping  up  my  frantic  ears, 
When,  past  all  hindrance  of  my  trembling  hands, 
A  voice  came  sweeter,  sweeter  than  all  tune, 
And  still  it  cried, '  Apollo !  young  Apollo ! 
The  morning-bright  Apollo !  young  Apollo !' 
I  fled,  it  fbUow'd  me.  and  cried,  'Apolk)." 
O  Father,  and  O  Brethren !  had  ye  felt 
Tliose  pains  of  mine!  O  Saturn,  hadst  thou  felt, 
3Y 


Ye  would  not  call  this  too  indulged  tongue 
Presumptuous,  in  thus  venturing  to  be  heard !" 


So  far  her  voice  flow'd  on,  like  tin/irous  brook 
That,  lingering  along  a  pebbled  coast. 
Doth  fear  to  meet  the  sea :  but  sea  it  met. 
And  shudder'd ;  for  the  overwhelming  voice 
Of  huge  Enceladus  swalfow'd  it  in  wrath : 
The  ponderous  syllables,  like  sullen  waves 
In  the  half-glutted  hollows  of  reef-rocks, 
Came  booming  thus,  while  still  upon  his  aim 
He  lean'd ;  not  rising,  from  supreme  contempt. 
**  Or  shall  we  listen  to  the  over-wise, 
Or  to  the  over-foolish  giant,  Gods  f 
Not  thunderbolt  on  thunderbolt,  till  all 
That  rebel  Jove's  whole  armory  were  spent. 
Not  world  on  world  upon  these  shoulders  piled, 
Could  agonize  me  more  than  baby-words 
In  midst  of  this  dethronement  horrible. 
Speak !  roar !  shout !  yell !  ye  sleepy  TitaiM  aU. 
Do  ye  forget  the  blows,  tho  bufiets  vile  ff 
Are  ye  not  smitten  by  a  youngling  arm  f 
Dost  thou  forg:et,  sham  Monareh  of  the  Waves, 
Thy  scalding  in  the  seas?  What!  have  I  roused 
Your  spleens  with  so  few  simple  words  as  these  ? 
O  joy !  for  JX)w  I  see  ye  are  not  lost: 
O  joy !  for  now  I  see  a  thousand  eyes 
Wide  glaring  for  revenge ! " — As  this  he  said. 
He  lifted  up  his  stature  vast,  and  stood. 
Still  without  intermission  speaking  thus: 
**  Now  ye  are  flames,  I  'U  tell  you  how  to  bum, 
And  purge  the  ether  of  our  enemies ; 
How  to  feed  fierce  the  brooked  stings  of  fire. 
And  singe  away  the  swollen  clouds  of  Jove, 
Stifling  that  puny  essence  in  its  tent 
O  let  him  feel  the  evil  he  hath  done ; 
For  though  I  scorn  Oceanus's  lore, 
Much  pain  have  I  for  more  than  loss  of  realms 
The  days  of  peace  and  slumberous  calm  are  fled ; 
Those  days,  all  innocent  of  scathing  war. 
When  all  the  fiiir  Existences  of  heaven 
Came  open-eyed  to  guess  what  we  would  speak  :— 
That  was  before  our  brows  were  taught  to  frown. 
Before  our  lips  knew  else  but  solemn  sounds ; 
That  was  before  we  knew  the  winged  thing. 
Victory,  might  be  lost,  or  might  be  won. 
And  be  ye  mindful  that  Hyperion, 
Our  brightest  brother,  still  is  undisgraced -^ 
Hyperion,  lo !  hia  radiance  is  here ! " 

All  eyes  were  on  Enceladus's  &ce, 
And  they  beheld,  while  still  Hyperion's  name 
Flew  from  his  lips  up  to  the  vaulted  rocks, 
A  pallid  gleam  across  his  features  stem : 
Not  savage,  for  he  saw  full  many  a  God 
Wroth  as  himself    He  look'd  upon  them  all, 
AikI  in  each  face  he  saw  a  gleam  of  light. 
But  splendider  in  Saturn's,  whose  hoar  locks 
Shone  like  the  bubbling  fbam  about  a  keel 
When  the  prow  sweeps  into  a  midnight  cove. 
In  pale  and  silver  silence  they  remain'd, 
Till  suddenly  a  splendor,  like  the  mom. 
Pervaded  all  the  beetling  gloomy  steeps, 
All  the  sad  spaces  of  obUvion, 
And  every  gul^  and  every  chasm  old, 
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And  every  height,  and  every  sullen  depth, 

Voicelea,  or  hoarae  with  loud  tormented  ttreanM : 

And  all  the  everlasting  cataracts. 

And  all  the  headlong  torrents  far  and  near, 

Mantled  before  in  darkness  and  huge  shade, 

Kow  saw  the  light  and  made  it  terrible. 

It  was  Hyperion : — a  granite  peak 

His  bright  feet  touched,  and  there  he  stay*)l  to  view 

The  misery  his  brilliance  had  betray'd 

To  the  most  hateful  seeing  of  itself. 

Golden  his  hair  of  short  Numidian  curl, 

Regal  hia  shape  majestic,  a  vast  shade 

In  midst  of  his  own  brightness,  like  the  bulk 

Of  Memnon's  image  at  the  set  of  sun 

To  one  who  travels  iipom  the  dusking  East : 

Sighs,  too,  as  mournful  as  that  Memnon's  harp, 

He  utter'd,  while  hb  hands,  contemplative. 

He  press'd  together,  and  in  silence  stood. 

Deapondenoe  seized  again  the  fiillen  Godi 

At  sight  of  the  dejected  King  of  Day, 

And  many  hid  their  faces  from  the  light: 

But  fierce  Enceladus  sent  forth  his  eyea 

Among  the  brotherhood  ;  and.  at  their  glare, 

Uproae  liipetos,  and  Creiis  too. 

And  Phorcus,  sea-bom,  and  together  strode 

To  where  he  towered  on  his  eminence. 

There  those  four  shouted  forth  old  Saturn's  name ; 

Hyperion  from  the  peak  loud  answered,  ** Saturn!" 

Saturn  sat  near  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, 

In  whose  fiice  was  no  joy,  though  all  the  Gods 

Gave  fipom  their  hollow  thioats  the  name  of  **  Saturn  V* 


BOOK  in. 


Thus  m  alternate  uproar  and  sad  peace, 

Amaxed  were  those  Titans  utterly. 

O  leave  them.  Muse !  O  leave  them  to  their  woes ! 

For  thou  art  weak  to  sing  such  tumults  dire : 

A  solitary  sorrow  best  beHts 

Thy  lips,  and  antheming  a  lonely  grief 

Leave  them,  O  Muse !  for  thou  anon  wilt  find 

Many  a  fallen  old  Divinity 

Wandering  in  vain  about  bewilder'd  shorea. 

Meantime  touch  piously  the  Delphic  harp, 

And  not  a  wind  of  heaven  but  will  breathe 

In  aid  soA  warble  from  the  Dorian  flute ; 

For  lo !  'tis  for  the  Father  of  all  verse. 

Flush  every  thing  that  hath  a  vermeil  hue, 

I^t  the  rose  glow  intense  and  warm  the  air. 

And  let  the  clouds  of  even  and  of  mom 

Float  in  voluptuous  fleeces  o'er  the  hills ; 

I«t  the  red  wine  within  the  goblet  boil. 

Cold  as  a  bubbUng  well ;  let  faint-lipp'd  sheUs, 

On  sands,  or  in  great  deeps,  vermilion  turn 

Through  all  their  labyrinths ;  and  let  the  maid 

Blush  keenly,  as  with  some  warm  kiss  surprised. 

Chief  isle  of  the  embower'd  Cyclades, 

R^ice,  O  Delos,  with  thine  olives  green. 

And  poplars,  and  lawn^hading  palms,  and  beech. 

In  which  the  Zephyr  breathes  the  loudest  song. 

And  haxels  thick,  dark-stemm'd  beneatb  the  ahade : 

Apollo  is  once  more  the  golden  theme ! 


Where  was  he,  when  the  Giant  of  the  Son 
Stood  bright,  amid  the  sorrow  of  his  peers  ? 
Together  had  he  lefl  his  mother  fair 
And  his  twin-sister  sleeping  in  their  bower. 
And  in  the  morning  twilight  wander'd  forth 
Beside  the  osiers  of  a  rivulet. 
Full  anklenleep  in  Ulies  of  the  vale. 
The  nightingale  had  ceased,  and  a  few  atan 
Were  lingering  in  the  heavens,  while  the  throsii 
Began  calm-throated.    Throughout  all  the  ide 
There  was  no  covert,  no  retired  cave 
Unhaunted  by  the  murmurous  noise  of  wmvea. 
Though  scarcely  heard  in  many  a  green  receaL 
He  listen'd,  and  he  wept,  and  his  bright  taaia 
Went  trickling  down  the  golden  bow  he  held. 
Thus  with  halfshut  suflTused  eyea  he  stood. 
While  from  beneath  some  cumbrooa  bongfai  hud  bf 
With  solemn  step  an  awful  Goddess  came. 
And  there  was  purport  in  her  looks  finr  him. 
Which  he  with  eager  guess  began  to  read 
Perplex'd,  the  while  melodiously  he  aakl : 
How  camest  thou  over  the  unfboted  seat 
Or  hath  that  antique  mien  and  robed  Ibnn 
Moved  in  these  vales  invisible  till  now  f 
Sure  I  have  heard  thoae  veatmenti  sweeping  o'er 
The  &llen  leaves,  when  I  have  sat  alone 
In  oool  mid  forest   Surely  I  have  traced 
The  rustle  of  those  ample  skirts  aboat 
These  grassy  solitudes,  and  seen  the  flowen 
Lift  up  their  heads,  as  still  the  whisper  pa0*d. 
Goddess !  I  have  beheld  thoae  eyes  belbire. 
And  their  eternal  calm,  and  all  that  fhoe. 
Or  t  have  dream'd." — **  Yes,"  said  the  sapreme  Aiya 
**  Thou  hast  dream'd  of  me ;  and  awaking  ap 
Didst  find  a  lyre  all  golden  by  thy  side. 
Whose  strings  touch'd  by  thy  fingen,  all  the  W90t 
Unwearied  ear  of  the  whole  universe 
listen'd  in  pain  and  pleasure  at  the  birdi 
Of  such  new  tuneful  wonder.  Is't  not  atraoge 
That  thou  shouldst  weep,  so  gified  f  Tell  me,ye«& 
What  sorrow  thou  canst  feel ;  for  I  am  aed 
When  thou  dost  shed  a  tear  .*  explain  thy  griefi 
To  one  who  in  this  lonely  isle  hath  been 
The  watcher  of  thy  sleep  and  hoora  of  life. 
From  the  young  day  when  first  thy  infant  haond 
Pluck'd  witless  the  weak  flowers,  till  thine  aim 
Could  bend  that  bow  heroic  to  all  timea. 
Show  thy  heart's  secret  to  an  ancient  Power 
Who  haUi  forsaken  old  and  sacred  thronea 
For  prophecies  of  thee,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  loveliness  new-bom." — ^ApoUo  then. 
With  sudden  scratiny  and  gloomless  eyea. 
Thus  answer'd,  while  his  white  melodioaB  llirogi 
Throbb'd  with  the  syllablea.— ^  Mnemoayne ! 
Thy  name  is  on  my  tongue,  I  know  noc  how ; 
Why  should  1  tell  thee  what  thou  so  well  aeeatf 
Why  should  I  strive  to  show  what  fiom  tSbj  fipa 
Would  come  no  mystery  f  For  me,  dark,  dark. 
And  painful  vile  obUvion  seals  my  ejfea : 
I  strive  to  search  wherefore  I  am  so  sad. 
Until  a  melancholy  numbs  my  limbs ; 
And  then  upon  the  gnm  1  sit,  and  moan. 
Like  one  who  once  had  wings. — O  why  shoold  I 
Feel  cursed  and  thwarted,  when  the  liegeles  dr 
Yields  to  my  step  aspirant?  why  should  I 
Spurn  the  green  turf  as  hatefbl  to  ny  leecf 
Goddess  boiign !  point  fbrth  some  unknown  da^s 
Are  there  not  odMT  regkni  dian  thia  ide  t 
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What  ftre  die  ilanf  Tli«re  ii  the  imi,  the  nm ! 

And  the  most  patient  brilliance  of  the  moon ! 

And  etufl  by  thooHmdi!  Point  me  out  the  way 

To  any  one  particular  beauteouf  star. 

And  I  will  ffit  into  it  with  my  lyre, 

And  make  its  silvery  splendor  pant  with  bliss. 

I  have  heard  the  cloudy  thunder:  Where  is  poWerf 

Whose  hand,  whose  eaMOce,  what  divinity 

Bfakes  this  alarm  in  the  elements. 

While  I  here  idle  listen  on  the  shores 

In  fearless  yet  in  aching  ignorance  ? 

O  tell  me,  lonely  Goddess!  by  thy  harp, 

That  waileth  every  mom  and  eventide, 

Tell  me  why  thus  I  rave,  about  these  groves! 

Af  ote  thou  remainest — Mute  7  yet  1  can  read 

A  wondrous  lesson  in  thy  silent  face : 

Knowledge  enormous  makes  a  God  of  me, 

Names,  deeds,  gray  legends,  dire  events,  rebellions, 

M^iesties,  sovran  voices,  agonies, 

Creatioos,  and  destroyings,  all  at  once 

Four  into  the  wide  hollows  of  my  brain, 


And  deify  me,  as  if  some  blithe  wine. 

Or  bright  elixir  peeiless  I  had  drunk. 

And  so  become  immortal**— Thus  the  God, 

While  his  enkindled  eyes,  with  level  glance 

Beneath  his  white  soft  temples,  sted&st  kept 

Trembling  with  light  upon  Mnemosyne. 

Soon  wild  commotions  shook  him,  and  made  flush 

All  the  immortal  fairness  of  his  limbs : 

Most  like  the  struggle  at  the  gate  of  death ; 

Or  liker  still  to  one  who  should  take  leave 

Of  pale  immortal  death,  and  with  a  pang 

As  hot  as  death's  is  chill,  with  fierce  convulse 

Die  into  Hfe :  so  young  Apollo  anguish*d ; 

His  very  hair,  his  golden  tresses  famed 

Kept  undulation  round  his  eager  neck. 

During  the  pain,  Mnemosyne  upheld 

Her  arms  as  one  who  prophesied^ — At  lengdi 

Apollo  shriek'd ;— and  lo !  fiom  all  his  limbs 

Celestial  ♦•♦••♦ 


^ffiwelUineottfit  ^tmtt. 


What  more  ftUdty  ean  fkll  to  creaturs 
Than  to  sojoy  delight  with  liberty  T 


DEDICATION. 


TO  LEIGH  HUNT,  ESQp 
6L0RT  and  loveliness  have  passed  away ; 

For  if  we  wander  out  in  early  mom. 

No  wreathed  incense  do  we  see  upborne 
Into  die  east  to  meet  the  smiling  day ; 
No  crowd  of  nymphs  soft-voic«d  and  young  and  gay, 

In  woven  besk(»ts  bringing  ean  of  com, 

Roses,  and  pinks,  and  violets,  to  adorn 
The  shrine  of  Flora  in  her  early  May. 
But  there  are  left  delights  as  high  as  these ; 

And  I  shall  ever  bless  my  destiny, 
Hiat  in  a  time  when  under  pleasant  trees 

Pan  is  no  longer  sought,  I  feel  a  free, 
A  leafy  luxury,  seeing  I  could  please, 

Widi  these  poor  offerings,  a  man  like  thee 


Ptaess  of  oflstUng  green  for  poets  made. 


I  flTOOD  tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill, 

The  air  was  cooling,  and  so  very  still, 

lliat  the  sweet  buds  which  with  a  modest  pride 

Pull  droopingly,  in  slanting  curve  aside. 

Their  scanty-leaved,  and  finely-tapering  stems. 

Had  not  yet  lost  their  starry  diadems 

Caught  from  the  early  sobbing  of  the  moriL 

The  ekHids  were  pure  and  white  as  flocks  new-shom. 

And  firesh  fiom  die  dear  brook;  sweetly  they  slept 

On  the  blna  fiekfa  of  heaven,  and  then  there  crept 


A  little  noiseless  noise  among  the  leaves. 

Bom  of  the  very  sigh  that  silence  heaves : 

For  not  the  ftintest  motion  could  be  seen 

Of  all  the  shadea  that  slanted  o'er  the  green. 

There  was  wide  wandering  for  the  greediest  eye, 

To  peer  about  upon  variety ; 

Far  round  the  horiaon's  crystal  air  to  skim. 

And  trace  the  dwindled  edgings  of  its  brim ; 

To  picture  out  the  quaint  and  curious  bending 

Of  a  fresh  woodland  alley  never-ending: 

Or  by  the  bowery  clefts,  and  leafy  shelves. 

Guess  where  Uie  jaunty  streams  refresh  themselvea 

I  gazed  awhile,  and  felt  as  light,  and  fl«e 

As  though  the  fiuming  wings  of  Mercury 

Had  play'd  upon  my  heels :  I  was  light-hearted. 

And  many  pleasures  to  my  vision  started ; 

So  I  straightway  began  to  pluck  a  posy 

Of  luxuries  bright,  milky,  soft  and  rosy. 

A  bush  of  May-flowers  vrith  the  bees  about  them; 
Ah,  sure  no  tasteful  nook  could  be  vrithout  them ; 
And  let  a  lush  laburnum  ovennveep  them. 
And  let  long  grass  grow  round  the  roots,  to  keep  them 
Moist,  cool  and  green ;  and  shade  the  violets. 
That  they  may  bind  the  moss  in  leafy  nets. 

A  filbert-hedge  with  wild^brier  overtwined. 
And  clumps  of  woodbine  taking  the  soft  wind 
Upon  their  summer  thrones ;  there  too  should  be 
The  frequent  chequer  of  a  youngling  tree. 
That  with  a  score  of  light  green  brethren  shoots 
From  the  quaint  mossiness  of  aged  roots : 
Round  which  is  heard  a  spring-head  of  dear  watMi 
Babbling  so  wildly  of  its  lovely  dau^tei^ 
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The  spreading  bluebells ;  it  may  haply  mourn 
That  such  fair  clusters  should  be  rudely  torn 
From  their  iresh  beds,  and  scaiter'd  thoughtlessly 
By  infant  hands,  left  on  the  path  to  die. 

Open  afresh  your  round  of  starry  folds. 

Ye  ardent  marigolds! 

Dry  up  the  moisture  from  your  golden  lids, 

For  great  Apollo  bids 

That  in  these  days  your  praises  should  be  sung 

On  many  harps  which  he  has  lately  strung ; 

And  when  again  your  dewiness  he  kisses. 

Tell  him,  I  have  you  in  my  world  of  blisses : 

So  haply  when  I  rove  iivsome  fiur  vale,* 

His  mighty  voice  may  come  upon  the  gale. 

Here  are  sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight : 

With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o*er  delicate  white, 

And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things. 

To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings. 

Linger  awhile  upon  some  bending  planks 

That  lean  against  a  streamlet's  rushy  banks. 

And  watch  intently  Nature's  gentle  doings : 

They  will  be  found  softer  than  ring-dove's  cooings. 

How  silent  comes  the  water  round  that  bend ; 

Not  the  minutest  whisper  does  it  send 

To  the  o'erhaaging  sallows :  blades  of  grass 

Slowly  across  die  chequer'd  shadows  pass. 

Why  you  might  rqad  two  sonnets,  ere  they  reach 

To  where  the  hurrying  freshnesses  aye  pfeach 

A  natural  sermon  o'er  their  pebbly  beds ;  ■ 

Where  swarms  of  minnows  show  their  little  heads. 

Staying  their  wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  streams, 

To  taste  the  luxury  of  sunny  beams 

Temper'd  with  coolness.    How  they  ever  wrestle 

With  their  own  sweet  delight,  and  ever  nestle 

Their  silver  bellies  on  the  pebbly  sand ! 

If  you  but  scantily  hold  out  the  hand. 

That  very  instant  not  one  will  remain ; 

But  turn  your  eye,  and  they  are  there  again. 

The  ripples  seem  right  glad  to  reach  those  cresses. 

And  cool  themselves  among  thcjemerald  tresses; 

The  while  they  cool  themselves,  they  freshness  g^ve. 

Aim!  moisture,  that  the  bowery  green  may  live : 

So  keepuig  up  an  interchange  of  flavors, 

like  good  men  in  the  truth  of  their  behaviors. 

Sometimes  goldfinches  one  by  one  will  drop 

From  Iow>hnng  branches :  little  space  they  stop ; 

But  sip,  and  twitter,  and  their  feathers  sleek; 

Then  off  at  once,  as  in  a  wanton  freak : 

Or  perhaps,  to  show  their  black  and  golden  wings. 

Pausing  upon  their  yellow  flutterings. 

Were  I  in  such  a  place,  I  sure  shoiUd  pray 

That  naught  less  sweet  might  call  my  thoughts  away, 

Than  the  soft  rustle  of  a  maiden's  gown 

Fanning  away  the  dandelion's  down : 

Than  the  light  music  of  her  nimble  toes 

Patting  against  the  sorrel  as  she  goes. 

How  she  would  start,  and  blush,  thus  to  be  caught 

Playing  in  all  her  innocence  of  thought  I 

O  let  me  lead  her  gently  o'er  the  brook. 

Watch  her  half-smiling  lips  and  downward  look ; 

O  let  me  fbr  one  moment  touch  her  wrist ; 

Let  me  one  moment  to  her  breathing  list ; 

And  as  she  leaves  me  may  she  often  turn 

Her  fair  eyes  looking  through  her  locks  aabum. 


What  next  ?  A  tuft  of  evening  primroses. 

O'er  which  the  mind  may  hover  till  it  < 

O'er  which  it  well  might  take  a  [feasant  i 

But  that. 'tis  ever  startled  by  the  leap 

Of  buds  into  ripe  flowers ;  or  by  the  flitting 

Of  diverse  moths,  that  aye  their  rest  are  quittiiig; 

Or  by  the  moon  lifUng  her  silver  rim 

Above  a  cloud,  and  with  a  giadoal  swim 

Coming  into  the  blue  writh  all  her  light 

O  Maker  of  sweet  poets !  dear  delight 

Of  this  fair  world  and  all  its  gentle  liven; 

Spangler  of  clouds,  hak)  of  ciystal  rivers, 

Mingler  with  leaves,  and  dew  and  tumbling  tttnaaa^ 

Closer  of  lovely  eyes  to  lovely  dreams, 

Lover  of  loneliness,  and  wandering. 

Of  upcast  eye,  and  teniler  pondering! 

Thee  must  I  praise  above  all  other  glories 

That  smile  us  on  to  tell  delightful  stories. 

For  what  has  made  the  sage  or  poet  writo 

But  the  fiiir  paradise  of  Nature's  light! 

In  the  calm  grandeur  of  a  sober  line. 

We  see  the  waving  of  the  mountain  pine ; 

And  when  a  tale  is  beautifully  staid, 

We  feel  the  safety  of  a  hawthorn  glade : 

When  it  is  moving  on  luxurious  wings. 

The  soul  is  lost  in  pleasant  smotherings: 

Fair  dewy  roses  brush  against  our  &oes. 

And  flowering  laurels  spring  from  diamond  vases; 

O'er-head  we  see  the  jasmine  and  sweet-brier. 

And  bloomy  grapes  laughing  from  green  attire ; 

While  at  our  feet,  the  voice  of  crystal  bubbles 

Charms  us  at  once  away  ftom  all  our  troubles : 

So  that  we  feel  uplifted  from  the  world. 

Walking  upon  the  white  clouds  wreathed  and  cmTd 

So  felt  he,  who  first  told  .how  l^yche  went 

On  the  smooth  wind  to  realms  of  wondefm«it ; 

What  P^che  felt,  and  Love,  when  their  full  lips 

Fint  touch'd ;  what  amorous  and  fondling  nips 

They  gave  each  other's  cheeks ;  with  all  their  ti^b^ 

And  how  they  kist  each  other's  tremulous  eyes : 

The  silver  lamp, — the  ravishment^the  wonder, — 

The  darkness — loneliness, — the  fearful  thunder : 

Their  woes  gone  by,  and  both  to  heaven  up-flown. 

To  bow  for  gratitude  before  Jove's  throne. 

So  did  he  feel,  who  puU'd  the  boughs  aside. 

That  we  might  look  into  a  forest  wide. 

To  catch  a  glimpse  of  Fauns,  and  Drjrades 

Coming  with  softest  rustle  through  the  trees ; 

And  gariands  woven,  of  flowen  wild  and  sweet. 

Uphold  on  ivory  wrists,  or  sporting  feet : 

Telling  us  how  fair  trembling  Syrinx  fled 

Arcadian  P&n,  with  such  a  fearful  dread. 

Poor  nymph, — poor  Pan, — how  he  did  weep,  to  find 

Naught  but  a  lovely  sighing  of  the  virind 

Along  the  reedy  stream ;  a  half-heard  strain. 

Full  of  sweet  desolation— balmy  pain. 


What  first  inspired  a  bard  of  old  to  sing 
Narcissus  pining  o'er  the  untainted  spring  f 
In  some  delicious  ramble,  he  had  found 
A  litde  space,  with  boughs  all  viroven  round : 
And  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  clearer  pool 
Than  e'er  reflected  in  its  pleasant  cool 
The  blue  sky,  here  and  there  serenely  peeping 
Throned  teoML  wreaths  &ntastically  creepii^ 
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And  oa.the  bank  a  lonely  flower  he  spied, 
A  meek  and  forlorn  flower,  with  naught  of  pride, 
Droopiiig  its  beauty  o'er  the  watery  cleames. 
To  woo  its  own  sad  image  into  nearness : 
Deaf  to  light  Zephyrus,  it  would  not  move ; 
But  still  would  seem  to  droop,  to  pine,  to  love. 
So  while  the  poet  stood  in  this  sweet  spot, 
Some  fiJnter  gleamings  o*er  his  fancy  shot ; 
Nor  was  it  long  ere  he  had  told  the  tale 
Of  young  Narcissus,  and  sad  Echo's  bale. 

Where  had  he  been,  fhim  whose  warm  head  outflow 

That  sweetest  of  all  songs,  that  ever  new. 

That  aye  refreshing,  pure  deliciousness. 

Coming  ever  to  bless 

The  wanderer  by  moonlight  7  to  him  bringing 

Shapes  from  the  invisible  world,  unearthly  singing 

From  out  the  middle  siir,  flrom  flowery  nests. 

And  from  the  pillowy  silkiness  that  rests 

Full  in  the  speculation  ,of  the  stars. 

Ah !  surely  he  had  burst  our  mortal  ban ; 

Into  some  wondrous  region  he  had  gone. 

To  search  for  thee,  divine  Endymion! 

He  was  a  Pbet,  sure  a  lover  too. 

Who  stood  on  Latmus'  top,  what  time  there  blew 

Soft  breezes  from  the  myrtle  vale  below ; 

And  brought,  in  faintness  solemn,  sweet,  and  slow, 

A  hymn  from  Dian's  temple ;  while  upswelling. 

The  incense  went  to  her  own  starry  dwelling. 

But  though  her  fiice  was  clear  as  infant's  eyes, 

Though  she  stood  smiling  o'er  the.  sacrifice. 

The  poet  wept  at  her  so  piteous  fate. 

Wept  that  such  beauty  should  be  desolate : 

So  in  fine  wrath  some  golden  sounds  he  won. 

And  gave  meek  Cynthia  her  Endymion. 

Queen  of  the  wide  air ;  thou  roost  lovely  queen 
Of  all  the  brightness  that  mine  eyes  have  seen ! 
As  thou  exceedest  all  things  in  thy  shine. 
So  every  tale,  does  this  sweet  tale  of  thine. 
O  for  three  wordi  of  honey,  that  I  might 
Tell  but  one  wonder  of  thy  bridal  night ! 

Where  distant  ships  do  seem  to  show  their  keels, 
Phoebus  awhile  delay'd  his  mighty  wheels. 
And  tum'd  to  smile  upon  thy  bashful  eyes. 
Ere  he  his  unseen  pomp  would  solemnize. 
The  evening  weather  was  so  bright,  and  clear, 
That  men  of  health  wereof  unusual  cheer; 
Stepping  like  Homer  at  the  trumpet's  call, 
Or  young  Apollo  on  the  pedestal : 
And  lovely  women  were  as  fair  and  warm. 
As  Venus  looking  sideways  in  alarm. 
The  breezes  were  ethereal,  and  pura. 
And  crept  through  half-closed  lattices  to  cure 
The  languid  sick ;  it  cool'd  their  fever'd  sleep, 
And  soothed  them  into  slumben  full  and  deep. 
Soon  they  awoke  clear-eyed :  nor  burnt  with  thirst- 
ing* 
Nor  with  hot  fingers,  nor  vith  temples  bursting : 
And  springing  up,  they  met  the  wond'ring  sight 
Of  their  dear  friends,  nigh  foolish  with  delight ; 
Who  feel  their  arms,  and  breasts,  and  kiss,  and  stare. 
And  on  their  placid  foreheads  part  the  hair. 
Yoong  men  and  maidens  at  each  other  gazed, 
l^th  bands  held  back,  and  motionlesi,  amazed 


To  see  the  brightness  in  each  other's  eyea; 

And  so  they  stood,  fill'd  with  a  sweet  surprise^ 

Until  their  tongues  were  loosed  in  poesy. 

Therefore  no  lover  did  of  anguish  die : 

But  the  soft  numbers,  in  that  moment  spoken. 

Made  silken  ties,  that  never  may  be  broken. 

Cynthia !  I  cannot  tell  the  greater  blisses 

lliat  foUow'd  thine,  and  thy  dear  shepherd's  kisses : 

Was  there  a  poet  bom  ^— But  now  no  more — 

My  wandering  spirit  moat  no  further  soar. 


SPEaBfEN  OF  AN  INDUCTKIN  TO  A  POEM. 

Lo !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry ; 
For  large  white  plumes  are  dancing  in  mine  eye. 
Not  like  the  formal  crest  of  latter  days. 
But  bending  in  a  thousand  graceful  ways ; 
So  graceful,  that  it  s^ms  no  mortal  hand. 
Or  e'en  the  touch  of  Archimago's  wand, 
Could  charm  them  into  such  an  attitude. 
We  must  think  rather,  that  in  playful  mood. 
Some  mountain  breeze  had  tum'd  ill  chief  delignt 
To  show  this  wonder  of  its  gentle  might 
Lo !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry ; 
For  while  I  muse,  the  lance  points  slantingly 
Athwart  the  morning  air :  some  lady  sweet. 
Who  cannot  feel  for  cold  her  tender  feet. 
From  the  worn  top  of  some  old  battlement 
Hails  it  with  tears,  her  srout  defender  sent; 
And  from  her  own  pure  self  no  joy  dissembling. 
Wraps  round  her  ample  robe  with  happy  trembling. 
Sometimes  when  the  good  knight  his  rest  could  take. 
It  is  reflected,  clearly,  in  a  hike. 
With  the  young  ashen  boughs,  'gainst  which  it  rests^ 
And  th'  half-seen  mossiness  of  linneUi'  nests. 
Ah !  shall  I  ever  tell  its  cruelty. 
When  the  fire  flashes  fhnn  a  warrior's  eye. 
And  his  tremendous  hand  is  grasping  it. 
And  his  dark  brow  for  very  wraUi  is  knit  f 
Or  when  his  spirit,  with  more  calm  intent. 
Leaps  to  the  honors  of  a  tournament, 
And  makes  the  gazers  round  about  the  ring 
Stare  at  the  grandeur  of  the  balancing  f 
No,  no !  this  is  far  oflf: — then  how  shall  I 
Revive  the  dying  tones  of  minstrelsy. 
Which  linger  yet  about  long  Gothic  arches. 
In  dark-green  ivy,  and  among  wild  larches  t 
How  sing  the  splendor  of  the  revelries. 
When  butts  of  wine  are  drank  ofif  to  the  lees  ? 
And  that  bright  lance,  against  the  fretted  wall. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  stately  banneral. 
Is  slung  with  shining  cuirass,  sword,  aikl  shield  t 
Where  ye  may  see  a  spur  in  bloody  field. 
Light-footed  damsels  move  with  gentle  pacee 
Round  the  wide  hall,  and  show  their  happy  fiicea ;. 
Or  stand  in  courtly  talk  by  fives  and  sevens. 
Like  those  foir  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  heavens. 
Tet  must  I  tell  a  tale  of  chivahry : 
Or  wherefore  comes  that  knight  so  proudly  by  ? 
Wherefore  more  proudly  does  the  gentle  knight 
Rein  in  the  swelling  of  his  ample  might  f 
Spenser!  thy  brows  an  arched,  open,  kind. 
And  come  Uke  a  clear  sunrise  to  my  mind ; 
And  always  does  my  heart  with  pleasure  dance 
When  I  think  on  thy  noble  countenance : 
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Where  never  yet  was  aoght  more  earthly  leen 

Than  the  pure  fiethnem  of  thy  laurels  green. 

Therefore,  great  bard,  I  not  so  fearfully 

Call  on  thy  gentle  spirit  to  hover  nigh 

My  daring  steps :  or  if  thy  tender  care, 

Thus  startled  unaware, 

Be  jealous  that  the  foot  of  other  wight 

Should  madly  follow  that  bright  path  of  light 

Traced  by  thy  loved  Libertas ;  he  will  sp^k. 

And  tell  thee  that  my  preyer  is  very  meek ; 

That  I  will  follow  with  due  reverence. 

And  start  with  awe  at  mine  own  strange  pretence. 

Him  thou  wilt  hear ;  so  1  will  rest  in  hope 

To  see  wide  plains,  fiiir  trees,  and  lawny  slope : 

The  mom,  the  eve,  the  light,  the  shade,  the  flowers; 

Clear  streams,  smooth  lakes,  and  overlooking  towera. 


CALIDORE. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


TooNO  Calidore  is  paddling  o'er  the  lake ; 

His  healthful  spirit  eager  and  awake 

To  feel  the  beauty  of  a  silent  eve. 

Which  seem'd  full  loth  this  happy  world  to  leave. 

The  light  dwelt  o'er  the  scene  so  liugeringly. 

He  bares  his  forehead  to  the  cool  blue  sky. 

And  smiles  at  the  for  clearness  all  around. 

Until  his  heart  is  well-nigh  over* wound. 

And  turns  for  calmness  to  the  pleasant  green 

Of  easy  slopes,  and  shadowy  trees  that  lean 

So  elegantly  o'er  the  waters'  brim 

And  show  their  bkxsoms  trim. 

Scarce  can  his  clear  and  nimble  eyesight  follow 

The  freaks,  and  darlings  of  the  black- wing'd  swallow, 

Delighting  much,  to  see  it  half  at  rest. 

Dip  so  refreshingly  its  wings  and  breast 

'Gainst  the  smooth  surface,  and  to  mark  anon, 

The  widening  drcles  into  nothing  gone. 

And  now  the  sharp  keel  of  his  little  boat 
Comes  up  with  ripple  and  with  easy  float. 
And  glides  into  a  bed  of  water-lilies : 
Broad-leaved  are  they,  and  their  white  canopies 
Are  upward  tum'd  to  catch  the  heaven's  dew. 
Near  to  a  little  island's  point  they  grew ; 
Whence  Calidore  might  have  the  goodliest  view 
Of  this  sweet  spot  of  earth.    The  bowery  shore 
Went  off  in  gentle  windings  to  the  hoar. 
And  light-Une  mountains :  but  no  breathing  man 
With  a  warm  heart,  and  eye  prepared  to  scan 
Nature's  clear  beauty,  could  pass  lightly  by 
Otgects  that  look'd  out  so  invitingly 
On  either  side.    These,  gentle  Calidore 
Greeted,  as  he  had  known  them  long  before. 

Tlie  sidelong  view  of  swelling  leafinesi. 
Which  the  glad  setting  sun  in  gold  doth  dreai, 
Whence,  ever  and  anon,  the  joy  outsprings, 
And  scales  upon  the  beauty  of  its  wings. 

The  lonely  torret,  8hatter*d,  and  outworn. 
Stands  venerably  proud ;  too  prood  to  moum 
Its  lung-lost  grandenr:  fir-trees  grow  around. 
Aye  diopping  dieir  hard  firnit  npon  die  gnrand. 


The  little  chapel,  with  the  cross  above 
Upholding  wreaths  of  ivy ;  the  white  dove. 
That  on  the  windows  spreads  his  featners  liglil; 
And  seems  from  purple  clouds  to  wing  its  flighL 


Green-tufted  islands  casting  their  soft  shad< 
Across  the  lake  ;  sequester'd  leafy  gbdee, 
That  through  the  dimness  of  their  twilight  i 
Large  dock-leaves,  spiral  foxgk>ves,  or  the  glow 
Of  the  wild  cat's-eyes,  or  the  silvery  stena 
Of  delicate  birch-trees,  or  long  grass  whidi  iMSse 
A  liule  brook.    The  youth  had  long  been  vaewav 
These  pleasant  things,  and  heaven  was  bedewiqg 
The  mountain  flowers,  when  his  glad  seoaes  caq^ 
A  trumpet's  silver  voice.    Ah !  it  was  fraught 
With  many  joys  for  him :  the  warder's  ken 
Had  found  white  coursers  prancing  in  the  gleo : 
Friends  very  dear  to  him  he  soon  will  see ; 
So  pushes  oif  his  boat  most  eagerly. 
And  soon  u^ion  the  lake  he  skims  along, 
Deaf  to  the  nightingale's  first  under^mg ; 
Nor  minds  he  the  white  swans  that  dream  ae  a 
His  spirit  flies  before  him  so  completely. 
And  now  he  turns  a  jutting  point  of  land. 
Whence  may  be  seen  the  castle  gloomy  and  | 
Nor  will  a  bee  bun  round  two  swelling  peaches^ 
Before  the  point  of  his  light  shalbp  reachea 
Those  marble  steps  that  through  the  water  dip: 
Now  over  them  he  goes  with  hasty  trip. 
And  scarcely  stays  to  ope  the  foklhig-dooia : 
Anon  he  leaps  along  the  oaken  floors 
Of  halls  and  corridon. 


Delicious  sounds !  those  little  brigfateyed 
That  float  about  the  air  on  axure  wings. 
Had  been  less  heartfelt  by  him  than  the  clang 
Of  clattering  hoofs ;  into  the  court  he  sprang. 
Just  as  two  noble  steeds,  and  palfreys  twain. 
Were  shinting  out  their  necks  with  loosen'd  ra 
While  from  beneath  the  threatening  portcnltis 
They  brought  their  happy  burthens.    What  a 
What  gentle  squeeze  he  gave  each  lady's  hand  ! 
How  tremblingly  their  delicate  ankles  spann'd ! 
Into  how  sweet  a  trance  his  soul  was  gone. 
While  whisperings  of  aflection 
Made  him  delay  to  let  their  tender  feet 
Come  to  the  earth ;  with  an  incline  so  sweet 
From  their  low  palfreys  o'er  his  neck  they  bent : 
And  whether  there  were  tean  of  langniahmen^ 
Or  that  the  evening  dew  had  pearl'd  their  treom 
He  feels  a  moisture  on  his  cheek,  and  blesses 
With  lips  that  tremble,  and  with  glistening  eye^ 
All  the  soft  luxury 

That  nestled  in  hu  arms.    A  dimpled  hand. 
Fair  as  some  wonder  out  of  fairy  land. 
Hung  from  his  shoulder  like  the  drooping  flowen 
Of  whitest  Cassia,  fresh  from  summer  showeis : 
And  this  he  fondled  with  his  happy  cheek. 
As  if  for  joy  he  would  no  further  seek ; 
When  the  kind  voice  of  good  Sir  Clerimond 
Came  to  his  ear,  like  something  from  beyood 
His  present  being :  so  he  gently  drew 
His  warm  arms,  thrilling  now  with  pulses  new. 
From  their  sweet  thrall,  and  forward  gently 
Thank'd  heaven  that  his  joy  was  ne' 
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While  *giuiMt  hii  forehead  he  devoutly  pro«*d 
A  haxtd  Heaven  made  to  succor  the  distresa'd ; 
A  hand  that  from  the  world's  bleak  promontoiy 
Had  lifted  Calidore  for  deeds  of  Gloiy. 

Amid  the  pages,  and  the  torches*  glare, 

There  stood  a  knight,  patting  the  flowing  hair 

Of  his  proud  horse's  mane :  he  was  withal 

A  man  of  elegance,  and  stature  tall : 

So  that  the  waving  of  his  plumes  would  be 

High  as  the  berries  of  a  wild-ash  tree, 

Or  as  the  winged  cap  of  Mercury. 

His  urmof  was  so  dexterously  wrought 

In  shape,  that  sure  no  living  man  had  thought 

It  hard,  and  heavy  steel :  but  that  indeed 

It  was  some  glorious  form,  some  splendid  weed. 

In  which  a  spirit  new  come  from  the  skies 

Might  live,  aiid  show  itself  to  human  eyes. 

Tis  the  for-fomed,  the  brave  Sir  Gondibert, 

Said  the  good  man  to  Calidore  alert ; 

While  the  young  warrior  with  a  step  of  grace 

Came  up, — a  courtly  smile  upon  his  (ace. 

And  mailed  hand  held  out,  ready  to  greet 

The  large-eyed  wonder,  and  ambitious  heat 

Of  the  aspiring  boy ;  who,  as  he  led 

Those  smiling  ladies,  oflen  tum'd  his  head 

To  admire  the  visor  arch'd  so  gracefully 

Over  a  knightly  brow ;  while  they  went  by 

The  lamps  that  from  the  high-roofd  walls  were 

pendent. 
And  gave  the  steel  a  shining  quite  transcendent 

Soon  in  a  pleasant  chamber  they  are  seated. 

The  sweet-lipp'd  ladies  have  already  greeted 

AU  the  green  leaves  that  round  the  window  clamber. 

To  show  their  purple  stars,  and  bells  of  amber. 

Sir  Goodibert  has  doflTd  his  shining  steel. 

Gladdening  in  the  free  and  airy  feel 

Of  a  light  mantle;  and  while  Clerimond 

Is  lookhig  round  about  him  with  a  fond 

And  pladd  eye,  young  Calidore  is  burning 

To  hear  of  knightly  deeds,  and  gallant  spuming 

Of  all  unworthiness ;  and  how  the  strong  of  arm 

Kept  off  dismay,  and  terror,  and  alarm 

From  lovely  woman :  while  brimful  of  this. 

He  gave  each  damsel's  hand  so  warm  a  Idas, 

And  had  such  manly  ardor  in  his  eye, 

That  each  at  other  look'd  half-staringly : 

And  then  their  features  started  into  smiles. 

Sweet  as  blue  heavens  o'er  enchanted  isles. 

Softly  the  breezes  from  the  forest  came, 
SofUy  they  blew  aside  the  taper's  flame  ; 
Clear  was  the  song  from  Philomel's  fiir  bower; 
Grateful  the  incense  from  the  lime^ree  flower; 
Mysterious,  wild,  the  far^heard  trumpet's  tone; 
Lovely  the  moon  in  ether,  all  alone : 
Sweet  too  the  converse  of  these  happy  mortals, 
Afl  that  of  busy  spirits  when  the  portals 
Are  cloaing  in  the  West ;  or  that  sofl  humming 
We  bear  around  when  Hesperus  b  coming. 
Sweet  be  their  sleeps    ••••♦• 


TO  SOME  LADIES 

Olf  BIOEIVUfO  A  CUUOUS  SHILL. 

What  tboogfa,  while  the  wonders  of  nature  exploring, 
I  cannot  your  light  masy  footsteps  attend ; 


Nor  listen  to  accents,  that  almost  adoring, 
Bless  Cynthia's  &ce,  the  enthusiast's  firiend: 

Yetoverthe  steep,  whence  the  mountain-stream mdiei^ 
With  you,  kindest  friends,  in  idea  I  rove ; 

Mark  the  clear  tumbling  crjwtal,  its  passionate  gushes^ 
Its  spray  that  the  wild-flower  kindly  bedews. , 

Why  linger  ye  so,  the  wild  labyrinth  strolling? 

Why  breathless,  unable  your  bliss  to  declare  ? 
Ah !  you  list  to  the  nightingale's  tender  condoling, 

Responsive  to  sylp2is,  in  the  moonbeamy  air. 

*T  is  mom,  and  the  flowers  with  dew  are  yet  drooping^ 
I  see  you  are  treading  the  veige  of  the  sea : 

And  now!  ah,  I  see  it — ^you  just  now  are  stooping 
To  pick  up  the  keepssike  intended  for  me. 

If  a  cherab,  on  innions  of  silver  descending. 
Had  brought  me  a  gem  from  the  fretwork  of  Heaven  ; 

And  smiles  with  his  star-cheering  voice  sweetly  blend- 
ing. 
The  blessings  of  Ughe  had  melodiously  given ; 

It  had  not  created  a  warmer  emotion 
Than  the  present,  fair  nymphs,  I  was  blest  with 
from  you ; 
Than  the  shell,  from  the  bright  golden  sands  of  the 
ocean. 
Which  the  emerald  waves  at  your  feet  gladly  threw. 

For,  indeed,  'tis  a  sweet  and  peculiar  pleasure 
(And  blissful  is  he  who  such  happiness  finds). 

To  possess  but  a  span  of  the  hour  of  leisure 
In  elegant,  pure,  and  aerial  minds. 


ON  R£C£IVIN6  A  COPY  OF  VERSES  FROM  TUB 
SAME  LADIES. 

Hast  thou  from  the  caves  of  Golconda,  a  gem 
Pure  as  the  ice-drop  that  fiose  on  the  moontaini? 

Bright  as  the  humming-bird's  green  diadem. 
When  it  flutters  in  sunbeams  that  shine  thioogh  a 
fountain? 

Hast  thou  a  goblet  for  dark  sparkling  wine  ? 

That  goblet  right  heavy,  and  massy,  and  gold? 
And  splendidly  mark'd  with  the  story  divine 

Of  Armida  the  fair,  and  Rinaldo  the  bold  ? 

Hast  thou  a  steed  with  a  mane  richly  flowing  ? 

Hast  thou  a  sword  that  thine  enemy's  smart  is  ? 
Hast  thou  a  trumpet  rich  melodies  blowing? 

And  wear'st  thou  the  shield  of  the  fomed  Brito- 
martis? 

What  is  it  that  hangs  fiom  thy  shoulder  so  brave, 
Embroider'd  with  many  a  spring-peering  flower? 

Is  it  a  scarf  that  thy  foir  lady  gave  ? 
And  hastest  thou  now  to  that  fair  lady's  bower  ? 

Ah !  courteous  Sir  Knight,  with  large  joy  thoa  til 
crown'd; 
Full  many  the  gkiries  that  brighten  thy  yoadi! 
I  will  tell  thee  my  bliaws,  which  richly  abound 
In  magical  powers  to  bless  and  to  soothe. 
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Oq  thiB  scroll  thon  seest  written  in  characten  fair 
A  sunbeaming  tale  of  a  wreath,  and  a  chain : 

And,  warrior,  it  nurtures  the  property  rare 
Of  rh^miing  my  mind  from  the  trammels  of  pain. 

This  canopy  mark :  'tis  the  work  of  a  fay ; 

Beneath  its  rich  shade  did  King  Oberon  languish. 
When  lovely  'Rtania  was  far,  far  away, 

And  cmelty  left  him  to  sorrow  and  anguidi. 

There,  oft  would  he  bring  from  his  soft-sighmg  lute 
Wild  strains,  to  which,  spell-bound,  the  nightin- 
gales listen'd ! 
The  wondering  spirits  of  Heaven  were  mute. 
And  tears  'mong  the  dew-drops  of  morning  oft 
glisten'd. 

In  this  little  dome,  all  those  melodies  strange. 
Soft,  plaintive,  and  melting,  for  ever  will  sigh ; 

Nor  e'er  will  the  notes  from  their  tenderness  change, 
Not  e'er  will  the  music  of  Oberon  die. 

So  when  I  am  in  a  voluptuous  vein, 

I  pillow  my  head  on  the  sweets  of  the  rose. 

And  list  to  the  tale  of  the  wreath,  and  the  chain, 
Till  its  echoes  depart;  then  I  sink  to  repose. 

Adieu !  valiant  Eric !  with  joy  thou  art  crown'd, 
Full  many  the  glories  that  brighten  thy  youth, 

I  too  have  my  blisses,  which  richly  abound 
In  magical  powers  to  bless  and  to  soothe. 


TOA- 


Haost  thou  lived  in  days  of  old, 

O  what  wonders  had  been  told 

Of  thy  lively  countenance. 

And  thy  humid  eyes  that  dance, 

In  the  midst  of  their  own  brightness. 

In  the  very  ftne  of  lightness; 

Over  which  thine  eyebrows,  leaning, 

Picture  out  each  lovely  meaning ! 

In  a  dainty  bend  they  lie, 

like  to  streaks  across  the  sky. 

Or  the  feathers  from  a  crow. 

Fallen  on  a  bed  of  snaw. 

Of  thy  dark  hair,  that  extends 

Into  many  graceful  bends : 

As  the  leaves  of  hellebore 

Turn  to  whence  they  sprung  before. 

And  behind  each  ample  curl 

Peeps  the  richness  of  a  pearl. 

Downward  too  flows  many  a  tresi 

With  a  glossy  waviness, 

Full,  and  round  like  globes  that  rise 

From  the  censer  to  the  skies 

Through  sunny  air.    Add  too,  the 

Of  thy  honey'd  voice ;  the  neatness 

Of  diine  ankle  lightly  tum'd  : 

With  those  beauties  scarce  discem'd. 

Kept  with  such  sweet  privacy, 

That  they  seldom  meet  the  eye 

Of  the  Htde  Loves  that  fly 

Round  about  with  eager  pry. 

Saving  when  vrith  fiediening  lave, 

Tliott  dipp'st  HkWk  in  the  taimless  wave ; 


Like  twin  wate^lilie8,  bom 

In  the  coolness  of  the  mom. 

O,  if  thou  hadst  breathed  then. 

Now  the  Musei  had  been  ten. 

Couldst  thou  wish  for  lineage  higher 

Than  twin-sister  of  Thalia  f 

At  least  for  ever,  evermore 

Will  I  call  the  Graces  four, 

Hadst  thou  lived  when  chivalry 

lifted  up  her  lance  on  high. 

Tell  me  what  thou  wouldst  have  been' 

Ah !  I  see  the  silver  sheen 

Of  thy  broider'd  floating  vest 

Cov'ring  half  thine  ivory  breast : 

Which,  O  Heavens!  I  diould  see, 

But  that  cruel  Destiny 

Has  placed  a  golden  cuiraa  there. 

Keeping  secret  what  is  fiiir. 

like  sunbeams  in  a  cloudlet  neate^ 

Thy  locks  in  knightly  casque  are  resited : 

O'er  which  bend  four  milky  plumes. 

Like  the  gentle  lily's  blooms 

Springing  from  a  costly  vase. 

See  with  what  a  stately  pace 

Comes  thine  alabaster  steed; 

Servant  of  heroic  deed ! 

O'er  his  loins,  his  trappings  glow 

like  the  northern  lighu  on  snow. 

Mount  liis  back !  thy  sword  unsheath ! 

Sign  of  the  enchanter^  death ; 

Bane  of  every  wicked  spell ; 

Silencer  of  dragon's  yell. 

Alas!  thou  this  wilt  never  do: 

Thou  art  an  enchantress  too. 

And  wilt  surely  never  spill 

Blood  of  those  whose  eyes  can  kilL 


TO  HOPE. 


Whkn  by  my  solitary  hearth  I  sit, 
And  hateful  thoughts  enwrap  my  mil  in  i 

When  no  fiur  dreams  before  my  •*  mind's  ey«-  flit. 
And  the  hare  heath  of  life  presraitB  no  bloom; 

Sweet  Hope !  ethereal  balm  upon  me  died. 

And  wave  thy  silver  pimons  o'er  my  head. 

Whene'er  I  wander,  at  the  fidl  of  night. 

Where  woven  boughs  shut  out  the  111000*8  brigit 
ray. 

Should  sad  Despondency  my  mosingB  fiight. 
And  frown,  to  drive  fair  Cheerfiihiiws  away. 

Peep  with  the  moonbeams  through  the  leafy  looC 

And  keep  that  fiend  Despondence  for  alooC 

Should  Disappointment,  parent  of  Despair, 
Strive  for  her  son  to  seiae  my  carelees  henit 

When,  like  a  cfoud,  he  sits  upon  the  air. 
Preparing  on  his  spell-bound  prey  to  dart : 

Chase  him  away,  sweet  Hope,  with  visage  bright 

And  fright  him,  as  the  morning  frightens  nigiu! 

Whene'er  the  fote  of  tfaoae  I  hold  mart  dear 
Tells  to  my  painM  breast  a  tale  of  aonow, 

O  bright-eyed  Hope,  my  morbid  ftncy  dieer; 
Let  me  awhile  diy  sweetest  comforts  bomm: 

lliy  heaven-bom  radiance  aronnd  me  died. 

And  wave  thy  alver  piniooa  o'er  my  head! 
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Should  e'er  unhappy  love  my  botom  pain. 
From  cniel  parentB,  or  relendoM  fiir, 

O  let  me  tbink  h  b  not  quite  in  Yoin 
To  agfa  out  lonnetB  to  the  midnight  air! 

Sweet  Hepe !  ethereal  balm  upon  me  ahed. 

And  wave  thy  ■flrer  pimom  o*er  my  head. 

Id  the  kmg  vlita  of  the  yean  to  roll, 
Let  me  not  tee  our  oountry't  honor  fade! 

O  let  me  tee  our  land  retain  her  toul ! 

Her  pride,  her  freedom ;  and  not  ireedom'i  ahade. 

From  thy  btight  eyea  unuiual  brightnes  thed— > 

Beneath  thy  piniooi  canopy  my  bead! 

Let  me  not  aee  the  patriot* i  lugh  beqneat, 
Great  Liberty!  how  great  in  plain  attire! 

Wiih  the  baie  purple  of  a  court  oppreM*d, 
Bowing  her  head,  and  ready  to  expire: 

Bat  let  me  tee  thee  aloop  from  Heaven  on  wingi 

That  flQ  tha  ikiea  with  ailver  glittering! ! 

And  aa,  in  iparUing  nuueaty,  a  star 

Gilda  the  bright  mimmit  of  aome  gloomy  doud; 
Brightening  the  haU^veil'd  &oe  of  beaTen  aftr : 

So,  when  dark  thoughts  my  boding  apirit  ahrond, 
Sweet  Hope !  celeatial  influence  round  me  ihed. 
Waving  thy  ailyer  piniona  o'er  my  head. 

JMnmy,  1816. 


IMITATION  OF  SPENSER. 

Now  Morning  from  her  orient  chamber  came, 
And  her  firat  fbotatep  touch'd  a  verdant  hill : 
Crowning  its  lawny  creat  with  amber  flame, 
SQvering  the  untainted  goshea  of  ita  rill ; 
Which,  pure  from  moaay  beda,  did  down  diatil* 
And,  after  parting  beda  of  aimple  flowen. 
By  many  atreama  a  little  lake  did  fill. 
Which  round  its  marge  reflected  woven  bowera, 
And.  in  its  middle  apace,  a  aky  that  never  lowera. 

There  the  kingfiaher  aaw  hia  plumage  bright, 
Turing  with  fiah  of  brilliant  dye  below ;. 
Whoae  ailken  flna'  and  golden  acalea'  light 
Ctet  upward,  through  &e  wavea,  a  ruby  glow: 
There  aaw  the  awan  hia  neck  of  arched  anow, 
And  oar'd  himaelf  akmg  with  m^jeaty ; 
Sparkled  hia  jetty  eyea ;  hia  feet  did  ahow 
Beneath  the  warea  Uke  Afric'a  ebony. 
And  on  Ua  back  a  fty  reclined  voluptuously. 

Ah!  could  I  ten  the  wonden  of  an  ide 
That  in  that  ftiraat  lake  had  placed  been, 
I  could  e'ea  Dido  of  her  grief  beguile ; 
Or  rob  fi^on  aged  Lear  hia  bitter  teen : 
For  aure  ao  fair  a  place  waa  never  aeen 
Of  all  that  ever  charm'd  romantic  eye: 
It  aeem'd  aa  emerald  in  the  ailver  aheen 
Of  the  bright  watera ;  or  aa  when  on  hi^ 
Tliroagh  ckrada  of  fleecy  white,  laughs  the  cemlaan 
sky. 

And  an  around  it  dipp'd  InzuikNiBly 
Skypingief  verduie  through  the  ^oaay  tiit^ 
Which,  aa  it  were  in  gentle  amity, 
Ripplad  deliililtd  up  the  floweiy  aide; 
3Z 


Aa  if  to  glean  the  ruddy  teara  it  tried. 
Which  fell  profuaely  from  the  roee-tree  at 
Haply  it  waa  the  woridnga  of  ita  pride. 
In  BtriA  to  thn>w  upon  the  ahore  a  gem 
Outvying  aU  the  buda  in  Ftora'a  diadem. 


Woman  !  when  I  behold  thee  flippant,  vain, 
Inconstant,  childish,  proud,  and  fuU  of  fimcies ; 
Without  that  modest  aoftening  that  enhances 

The  downcaat  eye,  repentant  of  the  paJi 

That  in  mild  light  createa  to  heal  again ; 
E'en  then,  elate,  my  apirit  leaps  and  prnDcm, 
E*en  then  my  aoul  with  exultation  danoss 

For  that  to  k>ve,  so  kmg,  I  've  dormant  hna : 

But  when  I  see  thee  sseek,  and  kind,  and  tender 
Heavens!  how  desperately  do  I  adoee 

Thy  winning  gmces^-lo  be  thy  defender 
I  hotly  bum— to  be  a  CaUdore— 

A  very  Red-Crosf  Knight— a  stoat  Lender- 
Might  I  be  toved  by  thee  like  these  ef  yoie. 

light  feet,  dark  vk>let  eyes,  and  parted  hair ; 

Soft  dimpled  hands,  white  neck,  and  creamy  breast; 

Are  things  on  which  the  daided  eeoaee  leet 
Till  the  fond,  fixed  eyes,  forget  they  state. 
From  such  fine  pictures,  Heavens !  I  cannot  deie 

To  turn  my  admiratioa,  thouf^  unpossesa'd 

They  be  of  what  ia  worthy^—thoufl^  not  dieal 
In  k>vely  modeaty,  and  virtuee  rare. 
Yet  theae  I  leave  aa  thoughtleaa  aa  a  lark ; 

Tlieee  lurea  I  atraight  fofget<>  e'en  ere  I  din% 
Or  thrice  my  palate  moiaten :  bm  when  I  mark 

Such  charma  with  mild  intelligencee  ahine» 
My  ear  is  open  like  a  greedy  ahark 

To  catch  the  tunings  of  a  voice  divine. 

Ah !  who  can  e'er  forget  ao  fiur  a  being  f 
Who  can  fbiget  her  half^retiring  aweeta  f 
God !  ahe  ia  like  a  milk-white  lamb  that  Ueats 

For  man'a  proCeotion.    Surely  the  AH-seefbg, 

Who  joys  to  see  us  with  his  gifls  agreeing, 
WiU  never  give  him  pinions,  who  entreats 
Such  hmocence  to  ruin« — who  vilely  cheats 

A  dove-like  bosom.    In  trudi,  there  is  no  fifeemg 

One's  thoughts  from  auch  a  beauty ;  when  I  hear 
A  lay  that  ence  I  aaw  her  hand  awrice^ 

Her  ftrai  aeems  floating  palpable,  and  near : 
Had  I  e'er  aeen  her  from  an  arbor  take 

A  dewy  flower,  ofl  would  that  hand  appear. 
And  o'er  my  eyes  the  tieaUiag  maisiuw  Ask* 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

1. 
Mr  heart  adiee,  and  a  drowsy  n 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemleck  I  had  drank. 
Or  emptied  some  duU  opiate  to  the  drains 

C^  minute  past,  and  Lsthe-wards  had  saak 
Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 
But  being  too  happy  in  dqr  happiness^ 

That  dKNi,  lifl^winged  Diyad  of  the  ttm^ 
In  some  mekxlious  pk»t 
Of ^aechen  green,  and  ehadows  i 

of  soanar  m  ibUpChraaied  I 
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O  ibr  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 

Cool'd  a  1^  age  in  the  deep-delved  earfli» 
Ttfting  of  Flora  and  the  oonntry-green. 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  ■un4mmt  miidi! 
O  ibr  a  beaker  Mi  of  the  warm  South, 
Foil  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bobbles  winking  at  the  brim. 
And  porple«tained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

3. 
Fade  ftr  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few.  sad,  last  gray  hairs. 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies ; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs. 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes. 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 


Away !  away!  fer  I  will  fly  to  thee. 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  paidi^ 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards : 

Already  with  thee !  tender  is  the  night. 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 

Cluster'd'  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays ; 

But  here  diere  is  no  light. 

Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breexes  blown 

Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy 

ways. 


I  oaimot  aee  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  bougha. 
But,  in  embahned  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
Hie  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fast-&ding  violets  oover'd  up  in  leaves ; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child,         t 
Hie  coming  musk-roae,  full  of  dewy  wine, 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

6. 

DaikKng  I  listen ;  and,  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Deadi, 
CsJl'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 

While  diou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy! 
StOl  wouldst  tfiou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  m 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

7. 
Thou  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  Bird ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
Hie  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  wad  ctown : 


Perhaps  die  self-eame  song  that  found  a  padi 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  whein,  siek  i 
home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  ooni ; 
The  same  that  ofi-times  hadi 
Chann*d  magic  casements,  opening  on  die  ftn 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  fairy-lands  fitriom. 


Forlorn !  the  very  word  is  Uke  a  beU 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 
Adieu !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  virell 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf 
Adieu !  adieu !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fadea 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream. 
Up  the  hill-side;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades: 
Was  it  a'  vision,  or  a  waking  dream? 
Fled  is  that  music  >— Do  I  wake  or  slaqit 


ODE  ON  A  GREaAN  T7RN. 

1. 

Thou  still  unravish*d  bride  of  qnietnesa ! 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  '^ 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  riiyBS ; 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 

Of  deities  or  roormls,  or  of  both. 
In  Tempo  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  f 

What  men  or  gods  are  these?  Whatnuddenslolkt 
What  mad  pursuit  ?  What  struggle  to  escape  ? 
What  pipes  and  timbrels  ?  What  wild  ecslvf  t 


2. 
Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  diose  unheard 

Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd. 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  Iscft 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  diose  trees  be  bars; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 
Though  winning  near  Uie  goal— yet,  do  not  giieta; 
She  cannot  &de,  though  thou  hast  not  tby  bKi^ 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  lair! 

3. 
Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs !  that  cannot  abed 

Tour  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adiaa; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

Fbr  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new ; 
More  happy  love !  more  happy,  happy  love ! 
For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  eqjc^d. 
For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above. 
That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  tSofd, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  I 


Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  f 
To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 

Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  dries. 
And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drart  t 

What  little  town  by  river  or  sea^dbore. 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceftd  citadel, 
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Im  emptied  of  thit  Iblk,  this  pknu  mom  ? 
And,  litde  town,  thy  itreets  for  evennore 
"Will  nient  be ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Wbv  thoa  art  desolate,  can  e*er  return. 

5. 
O  Attic  •hape!  Fair  attitude!  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weeid ; 

Thou,  silent  form !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity :  Cold  Pastoral  I 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 
**  Beauty  is  truth,  trudi  beauty," — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 


ODE  TO  PSYCHE. 

0  Goddess  !  hear  these  toneless  numbers,  wrung 
By  sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear, 

And  pardon  that  thy  secrets  should  be  sung, 
Even  into  thine  own  soft-couched  ear : 

Surely  I  dreamt  to-day,  or  did  I  see 

The  winged  Pijrche  with  awaken'd  eyes! 

1  wander'd  in  a  forest  thougbtlesily. 

And,  on  the  sudden,  iainting  with  surprise. 

Saw  two  fiur  creatures,  couched  side  by  side 

,       In  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  whisp'ring  roof 

Of  leaves  and  trembled  blossoms,  where  there  ran 

A  brooklet,  scarce  espied : 

'Afid  hush'd,  cool-rooted  flowers,  fragrsnt-eyed. 

Blue,  silver-white,  and  budded  Tyrian, 
They  lay  calm-brealhing  on  the  bedded  grass ; 
Their  arms  embraced,  and  ibeir  pinions  too; 
Their  lips  touch'd  not,  but  bad  not  bade  adieu. 
As  if  disjoined  by  soft-handed  slumber. 
And  ready  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 
At  tender  eye^lawn  of  Aurorean  love : 

The  winged  boy  I  knew ; 
But  who  wast  thou,  O  happy,  happy  dove  f 
His  Pbyche  true ! 

O  latest-bom  and  loveliest  vision  far 

Of  all  Olympus'  faded  hierarchy ! 
Fairer  than  Phoebe's  sapphire-region'd  star. 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky ; 
Fairer  than  these,  though  temple  thou  hast  none. 

Nor  altar  heap'd  with  flowers ; 
Nor  virgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours ; 
No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 

From  chain-swung  censer  teeming ; 
No  shrine,  ik>  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 

Of  pale-monihed  prophet  dreaming. 

0  brightest !  though  too  late  for  antique  vows, 
Too,  too  late  for  the  fond  believing  lyre. 

When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  boughs. 
Holy  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  fire ; 

Yet  even  in  these  days  so  far  retired 
From  happy  pieties,  thy  lucent  fkim. 
Fluttering  among  the  faint  Olympians, 

1  see,  and  sing,  by  my  own  eyes  inspired. 

So  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 
Upoo  tfaio  midnight  houit ; 


Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy 

From  swinged  censer  teeming ; 
Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 

Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fime 

In  some  untrodden  region  of  niy  mind, 
Where  branched  thoughts,  new-grown  with  pleamnt 
pain, 

Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wind : 
Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark-cluster'd  trees 

Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  steep  by  steep; 
And  there  by  zephjrrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees, 

The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  luU'd  to  sleep; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the  wreathed  trellis  of  a  working  brain. 

With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  without  a  i 
With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e'er  could  feign. 

Who  breeding  flowers,  will  never  breed  the  i 
And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 

That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 
A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at  nigh^ 

To  let  the  warm  Love  in! 


FANCY. 


Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam, 

Pleasure  never  is  at  home : 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth. 

Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth ; 

Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 

Through  the  thoughts  still  spread  beyond  her 

Open  wide  the  mind's  cage^loor. 

She'll  dart  forth,  and  cloud  ward  soar. 

O  sweet  Fancy !  let  her  loose ; 

Summer's  joya  are  spoilt  by  use, 

And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 

Fades  as  does  its  blossoming ; 

Autumn's  red-Hpp'd  fruitage  too, 

Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew, 

Cloys  with  tasting :  What  do  thenf 

Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 

The  sear  fogot  blazes  bright, 

Spirit  of  a  winter's  night; 

When  the  sound  leai  earth  Hb  muffled. 

And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 

From  the  plowboy's  heavy  shoon ; 

When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 

In  a  dark  conspiracy 

To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad. 

With  a  mind  self4)veraw'd. 

Fancy,  high  commission'd :  send  her! 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her : 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost. 

Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost; 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together, 

All  deUghts  of  summer  weather; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 

From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray ; 

All  the  heaped  Autumn's  wealth. 

With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth: 

She  will  mix  these  pleasmes  up 

like  thic*  lit  mam  in  a  cap» 
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And  Iboa  dnlt  qnaff  it:— dioa  ihilt  h&K 
Diglant  harveet-caiob  dear ; 
Roftle  of  the  reaped  com; 
Sweet  birds  antheming  the  mom : 
And,  in  the  same  moment — hark ! 
Tii  the  early  April  lark. 
Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw, 
Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Hioa  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold ; 
White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  buist; 
Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May; 
And  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 
Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 
Thqa  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meager  fiom  its  celled  sleep ; 
And  the  snake  all  winter-thin 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin ; 
Freckled  nes^eggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  bawthom-tree. 
When  the  hen-bird's  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 
Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swam; 
Acorns  ripe  down-pattering, 
While  the  autumn  breezes  sing. 

O,  sweet  Fancy !  let  her  loose ; 
Every  thing  is  spoilt  by  use : 
Where's  the  cheek  that  doth  not  frde. 
Too  much  gazed  at ?  Where's  the  maid 
Whose  lip  mature  is  ever  new ! 
Where's  the  eye,  however  blue. 
Doth  not  weaiy  7  Where's  the  &oe 
One  would  meet  in  every  place ! 
Where's  the  voice,  however  soft. 
One  would  hear  so  very  oft! 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 
like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth. 
Let,  then,  winged  Fancy  find 
Thee  a  mistress  to  thy  mind : 
Duloet^ed  as  Ceres'  daughter. 
Ere  the  God  of  Torment  taug^  htr 
How  to  frown  and  how  to  chide ; 
With  a  waist  and  with  a  side 
White  as  Hebe's  when  her  sme 
SUpt  its  golden  clasp,  and  down 
Fell  her  kirtle  to  her  feet. 
While  she  held  the  goblet  sweet. 
And  Jove  grew  lan^iid. — Break  the  meih 
Of  die  Fancy's  sUken  leash; 
Quickly  break  her  prison-atring, 
And  such  joys  as  these  she'll  faring.^— 
Let  the  whiged  Fancy  roam. 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home. 


ODE. 

Baum  of  PterioQ  and  of  Bliith, 
Te  have  left  your  souls  on  earth ! 
Have  ye  souls  in  heaven  too» 
Double-lived  in  regions  new  f 
Tes,  and  those  of  heaven  commuia 
With  the  spheres  of  sun  and  moon ; 


Widi  the  noise  of  feimtaina  woodnMi^ 
And  the  parle  of  voices  tkand'rooi; 
With  the  whisper  of  heaven's  trees 
And  one  another,  in  soft  ease 
Seated  on  Elysian  lawns 
Browsed  by  none  but  Dian's  &wna ; 
Underneath  large  blue-bells  tented. 
Where  the  daisies  are  rose^cented* 
And  the  rose  herself  has  got 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not; 
Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing. 
But  divine  melodious  truth ; 
Philosophic  numbers  smooth ; 
Tales  wad  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 

Thus  ye  live  on  high,  and  then 
On  the  earth  ye  live  again ; 
And  the  souls  ye  left  behind  you 
Teach  us,  here,  the  way  to  find  you. 
Where  your  other  souls  are  joying. 
Never  slumber'd,  never  cloying. 
Here,  your  earth-bora  souls  still  wpeak. 
To  mortals,  of  their  little  week; 
Of  their  sorrows  and  deUgfats; 
Of  their  passions  and  their  spites; 
Of  their  glory  and  their  shanw ; 
What  doth  strengthen  and  what  maim. 
Thus  ye  teach  us,  every  day. 
Wisdom,  though  fled  fiir  avray. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Te  have  left  your  souk  on  earth! 
Ye  have  souls  in  heaven  too. 
Double-lived  in  regions  new ! 


LINES  ON  THE  MERMAH)  TAVERN: 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone, 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choicer  ^lan  the  Mermaid  Tavemt 
Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
Than  mine  host's  Canary  winet 
Or  are  fruits  of  Paradise 
Sweeter  than  those  dainty  pies 
Of  venison?  O  generous  Ibod! 
Drest  as  though  bold  Robin  Hood 
Would,  with  his  maid  Marian, 
Sup  and  bowse  fiom  horn  and  can. 

I  have  heard  that  on  a  day 
Mine  host's  sign-board  flew  %mf. 
Nobody  knew  whither,  till 
An  asOologer's  old  quill 
To  a  sheepskin  gave  the  stoiy« — 
Said  he  saw  you  in  your  gk»iy, 
Underneath  a  new-old  sign 
Sipping  beverage  divine. 
And  pledging  with  contented  ssnok 
The  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac 

Souls  of  Fbets  dead  and  goiM, 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Ba;ppf  field  or  mossy  eavwn. 
Choioer  than  the  Mermaid  Tsvanf 
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ROBIN  HOOD 


TO  AFAIKND. 


No!  tboM  dayi  an  gone  awmy, 
And  their  hoon  are  old  and  gray. 
And  their  minotea  buried  all 
Under  the  down-trodden  pall 
Of  the  leavea  of  many  yean : 
Many  timea  have  Winter's  ihean. 
Frozen  North,  and  chilling  East, 
Sounded  tempests  to  the  feast 
Of  the  fbreet's  whispering  fleecea, 
Since  men  knew  nor  rent  nor  lease 


No,  the  bogle  sounds  no  more, 
And  the  twanging  bow  no  more; 
Silent  is  the  ivory  shrill 
Past  the  heath  and  up  the  hill ; 
There  is  no  mid-forest  laugh, 
.Where  lone  Echo  gives  the  half 
To  some  wight,  amazed  to  hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear 

On  the  fairest  time  of  June 
Tou  may  go,  with  sun  or  moon, 
Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  you. 
Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you ; 
But  you  never  may  behold 
little  John,  or  Robin  bold  ; 
Never  one,  of  all  the  clan« 
Thrumming  on  an  empty  can 
Some  old  hunting  ditty,  while 
He  doth  his  green  way  beguil 
To  lair  hostess  Merriment, 
Down  beside  the  pasture  Trent; 
For  he  left  the  merry  tale 
Messenger  for  spicy  ale. 

Gone,  the  merry  morris  din ; 
Gone,  the  song  of  Gamelyn ; 
Gone,  the  tough-belted  outlaw 
Idling  in  the  ^  grenO  shawe  ;** 
All  are  gone  away  and  past ! 
And  if  Robin  should  be  cast 
Sudden  fiom  his  tufted  grave. 
And  if  Marian  should  have 
Once  again  her  forest  days. 
She  would  weep,  and  he  would  craze : 
He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 
Fall'n  beneath  the  dock-yard  strokes, 
Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas; 
She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
Sang  not  to  her — strange!  that  honey 
Can't  be  got  without  hard  money ! 

So  It  is ;  yet  let  us  smg 
Honor  to  the  old  bow-string ! 
Honor  to  the  bugle-horn ! 
Honor  to  the  woods  unshorn! 
Honor  to  the  Lincoln  green ! 
Honor  to  the  archer  keen! 
Honor  to  tight  little  John, 
And  the  horse  he  rode  upon! 
Honor  to  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Sleeping  in  the  underwood ! 


Kxior  to  maid  Marian, 
And  10  all  the  Sherwood  dan ! 
Though  their  daya  have  hurried  by. 
Let  vm  two  a  burden  try. 


TO  AUTUMN. 

SiASOM  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulneas! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  aun ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-evea  nm; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees. 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  siiftd  plump  the  hazetaheDs 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more. 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  beea, 
Until  they  dunk  warm  days  will  never  cease. 

For  Summer  has  o'er-bnmm'd  their  clammy  celb. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimea  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wiAd ; 
Or  on  a  half  reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 

Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hoon. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring!  Ay,  where  are  they  I 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, — 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day. 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  moum 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  boum; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 


ODE  ON  MELANCHOLY. 

No,  no,  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist 

Wolfa-bane,  tight-rooted,  for  its  poisonous  wine ; 
Nor  softer  thy  pale  forehead  to  be  kiss'd 

By  nightshade,  ruby  grape  of  Proserpine ; 
Make  not  your  rosary  of  yew-berries. 

Nor  let  the  beetle,  nor  the  death-moth  be 
Your  mournful  Psyche,  nor  the  downy  owl 
A  partner  in  your  sorrow's  mysteries ; 

For  shade  to  shade  will  come  too  drowsily. 
And  drown  the  wakeful  anguish  of  the  mnL 

But  when  the  melancholy  fit  shall  &U 

Sudden  from  heaven  like  a  weeping  elood, 
That  fosters  the  droop-headed  flowers  all. 

And  hides  the  green  hill  in  an  April  shiood ; 
Then  glut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rose. 
Or  on  the  rainbow  of  the  salt  sand-wave. 
Or  on  the  wealth  of  gtobed  peoniea; 
Or  if  thy  miifUM  some  ridi  anger  sbowi, 
Impriaon  her  aoA  hand,  and  let  her  lave. 
And  lead  deept  deep  npoD  her  peerless  eyM, 
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She  dwells  with  Beauty — ^Beauty  that  must  die ; 

And  Joy,  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips 
Bidding  adieu ;  and  aching  Pleasure  nigh. 

Turning  lo  poiwn  while  the  bee-mouth  sips : 
Ay,  in  the  very  temple  of  Delight 
Veil'd  Melancholy  has  her  sovran  shrine, 
Though  seen  (Xf  none  save  him  whose  strenuous 
tongue 
Can  huist  Joy's  grape  against  his  palate  fine ; 
His  soul  shall  taste  the  sadneas  of  her  mi^t. 
And  be  among  her  cloudy  trophies  hung. 


SLEEP  AND  POETRY. 


As  I  lay  In  my  bed  slepe  ftill  unmete 
Was  unto  me,  but  wby  that  I  ne  might 
Rest  I  ne  wist,  for  there  n'  as  erthly  wight 
JAs  I  suppose)  had  more  of  bertit  ese 
Than  I,  for  I  n*  ad  sicknesse  nordisese. 
CBAUCsa. 


What  is  more  gentle  than  a  wind  in  summer? 
What  is  more  soothing  than  the  pretty  hummer 
That  stays  one  moment  in  an  open  flower, 
And  buzzes  cheerily  from  bower  to  bower? 
What  is  more  tranquil  than  a  musk-rose  blowing 
In  a  green  island,  far  from  all  men's  knowing  ? 
More  healthful  than  the  leafiness  of  dales? 
More  secret  than  a  nest  of  nightingales  ? 
More  serene  than  Cordelia's  countenance  7 
More  full  of  visions  than  a  high  romance? 
What,  but  thee,  Sleep  ?  Soft  closer  of  our  eyes! 
Low  murmurer  of  tender  lullabies ! 
light  hoverer  around  our  happy  pillows ! 
Wreather  of  poppy  buds,  and  weeping  willows ! 
Silent  entangler  of  a  beauty's  tresses ! 
Most  happy  listener !  when  the  morning  blesses 
Thee  fbr  enlivening  all  the  cheerful  eyes 
That  glance  so  brightly  at  the  new  sunrise. 

But  what  is  higher  beyond  thought  than  thee  ? 
Fresher  than  berries  of  a  mountain-tree  ? 
More  strange,  more  beautiful,  more  smooth,  more  regal, 
Than  wings  of  swans,  than  doves,  than  dim-seen  eagle  ? 
What  is  it  ?  And  to  what  shall  I  compare  it  ? 
It  has  a  glory,  and  naught  else  can  share  it  : 
The  thought  thereof  is  awful,  sweet,  and  holy, 
Chasing  away  all  worldliness  and  iblly : 
Commg  sometimes  like  fearful  claps  of  thunder ; 
Or  the  low  rumblings  earth's  regions  under ; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gentle  whispering 
Of  all  the  secrets  of  some  wondroUs  thing 
That  breathes  about  us  in  the  vacant  air; 
19o  that  we  look  around  with  prymg  stare. 
Perhaps  to  see  shapes  of  light,  aerial  l3rmning. 
And  catch  soft  floatings  from  a  fiunt-heaid  hymning; 
To  see  the  laurel-wreath,  on  high  suspended. 
That  is  lo  crown  our  name  when  life  is  ended. 
Hoioetimes  it  gives  a  glory  to  the  voice, 
And  fiom  the  heart  up^prings.  Rejoice !  rejoice ! 
Sounds  which  will  reach  the  Framer  of  all  thiagi, 
And  die  away  in  ardent  mutterings. 

No  one  who  onoe  the  glorious  sun  has  seen. 
And  all  the. clouds,  and  kit  his  bosom  dean 


For  his  great  Maker's  presence,  but 
What  'tis  I  mean,  and  feel  his  being  glow 
Therefore  no  insult  will  I  give  his  spirit. 
By  telling  what  he  sees  fiom  native  merit 


O  Poesy !  for  thee  I  hold  my  pen. 

That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  denizen 

Of  thy  wide  heaven — should  I  rather  kneel 

Upon  some  mountain-top  until  I  feel 

A  glowing  splendor  rouiid  about  me  hung. 

And  echo  back  the  voice  of  thine  own  tongue  f 

O  Poesy !  for  thee  I  grasp  my  pen 

That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  denizen 

Of  thy  wide  heaven ;  yet,  to  my  ardent  prayer. 

Yield  fiom  thy  sanctuary  some  clear  air. 

Smoothed  for  intoxication  by  the  breath 

Of  flowering  bays,  that  1  may  die  a  death 

Of  luxury,  and  my  young  spirit  follow 

The  monung  simb^ms  to  the  great  Apollo^ 

Like  a  fresh  sacrifice ;  or,  if  I  can  bear 

The  o'erwhelming  sweets,  'twill  bring  to  me  the  6ir 

Visions  of  all  plaMS :  a  bowery  nook 

Will  be  elysium— -an  eternal  book 

Whence  I  may  copy  many  a  lovely  saying 

About  the  leaves,  and  flowers — about  the  playing 

Of  nymphs  in  woods,  and  fountains ;  and  the  riieda 

Keeping  a  silence  round  a  sleeping  maid  ; 

And  many  a  verse  from  so  strange  influence 

That  we  must  ever  wonder  how,  and  whence 

It  came.    Also  imaginings  will  hover 

Round  my  fire-side,  and  haply  there  discover 

Vistas  of  solemn  beauty,  where  I  'd  wander 

In  happy  silence,  like  the  dear  Meander 

Through  its  lone  vales ;  and  where  I  found  a  spec 

Of  awfuller  shade,  or  an  enchanted  grot. 

Or  a  green  hill  o'erspread  with  chequer'd  dres 

Of  flowers,  and  fearful  from  its  loveliness. 

Write  on  my  tablets  all  that  was  permitted. 

All  that  was  for  our  human  senses  fitted. 

Then  the  events  of  this  wide  world  I  'd  seize 

Like  a  strong  giant,  and  my  spirit  tewe 

Till  all  its  shoulders  it  should  proudly  see 

Wings  to  find  out  an  immortality. 

Stop  and  consider !  life  is  but  a  day ; 
A  fiagile  dew-drop  on  its  perilous  way 
From  a  tree's  summit ;  a  poor  Indian's  sleep 
While  his  boat  hastens  to  the  monstrous 
Of  Montmorenci.   Why  so  sad  a  moan  ? 
life  is  the  rose's  hope  while  yet  unblown ; 
The  reading  of  an  ever^hanging  tale ; 
The  light  uplifting  of  a  maiden's  veU; 
A  pigeon  tumbling  in  clear  summer  air; 
A  laughing  school-boy,  without  grief  or 
Riding  the  springy  branches  of  an  dm. 


0  for  ten  years,  that  I  may  overwhelm 

Myself  in  poesy!  so  I  may  do  the  deed 

That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed. 

Then  I  will  pass  the  countries  that  I  see 

In  long  perspective,  and  continually 

Ttote  their  pure  fountains.    First  the  realm  I H  p«B 

Of  Flora,  aixl  old  Pan :  sleep  in  the  grass. 

Feed  upon  apples  red.  and  strawberries. 

And  choose  each  pleasure  that  my  fancy  leee; 
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Catch  the  white-^ianded  n3rmphs  in  thady  placet, 

To  woo  sweet  luwee  from  averted  fiices^ — 

Play  with  their  fingera,  touch  their  sboaldert  white 

Into  a  pretty  thrinkiag  with  a  bite 

A*  hard  as  lipn  can  make  it :  till  agreed, 

A  lovely  tale  of  human  life  we  'II  read. 

And  one  will  teach  a  tame  dove  how  it  best 

May  fiin  the  cool  air  gently  o'er  my  rest : 

Another,  bending  o*er  her  nimble  tread, 

Will  set  a  green  robe  floating  round  her  head. 

And  still  will  dance  with  ever- varied  ease, 

Smiling  upon  the  flowen  and  the  trees : 

Another  will  entice  me  on,  and  on 

Through  almond  blossoms  and  rich  cinnamon ; 

Till  in  the  bosom  of  a  leafy  world 

We  rest  in  silence,  Uke  two  gems  upcorl'd 

In  the  recesses  of  a  pearly  shell 

And  can  I  ever  bid  these  joys  farewell  f 

Yes,  I  must  peas  them  for  a  nobler  Ufe, 

Where  ]  may  find  the  agonies,  the  strife 

Of  human  hearui :  for  lo !  J  see  afar, 

O'er-sailing  the  blue  crogginess,  a  car 

And  steeds  with  streamy  manes — ihe  charioteer 

Looks  out  upon  the  winds  with  glorious  fear: 

And  now  the  numerous  trarapliiigs  quiver  lightly 

Along  a  huge  cloud's  ridge;  and  now  with  sprightly 

Wheel  downward  come  they  into  fresher  skies, 

TipC  round  with  silver  from  the  sun's  bright  eyes. 

Still  downward  with  capacious  whirl  they  glide ; 

And  now  I  see  them  on  a  green  hill-side 

In  breezy  rest  among  the  nodding  stalks. 

The  charioteer  with  wondrous  gesture  talks 

To  the  trees  and  mountains ;  and  there  soon  appear 

Shapes  of  delight,  of  mystery,  and  fear. 

Passing  along  before  a  dusky  space 

Made  by  some  mighty  oaks :  as  they  would  chase 

Some  ever-fleeting  music,  on  they  sweep. 

Lo!  how  they  murmur,  laugh,  and  smile,  and  weep: 

Some  with  upholden  hand  and  mouth  severe; 

Some  with  their  faces  muffled  to  the  ear 

Between  their  arms ;  some  clear  in  3routhful  bloom. 

Go  glad  and  smilingly  athwart  the  gloom ; 

Some  looking  back,  and  some  with  upward  gaze ; 

Yes,  thousands  in  a  thousand  diflferent  ways 

Flit  onward — now  a  lovely  wreath  of  girls 

Dancing  their  sleek  hair  into  tangled  curls ; 

And  now  broad  wings.    Most  awfully  inteiU 

The  driver  of  those  steeds  is  forwaid  bent. 

And  seems  to  listen :  O  that  I  might  know 

All  that  he  writes  with  such  a  hurrying  glow ! 

The  Tisions  all  are  fled — the  car  is  fled 
Into  the  light  of  heaven,  aikl  in  their  stead 
A  sense  of  real  things  comes  doubly  strong. 
And,  like  a  muddy  stream,  would  bear  along 
My  soul  to  nothingness :  but  I  will  strive 
Against  all  doublings,  and  will  keep  ahve 
The  thought  of  that  same  chariot,  and  the  strange 
Journey  it  went 

Is  there  so  small  a  range 
In  the  present  strength  of  manhood,  that  the  high 
Imagination  cannot  fitsely  fly 
As  she  was  wont  of  old  ?  prepare  her  steeds. 
Paw  up  against  the  Hght,  and  do  strange  deeds 


Upon  the  doods  7 '  Has  she  not  shown  as  aU  f 

From  the  clear  space  of  ether,  to  the  small 

Breath  of  new  buds  unfolding  ?  Froai  the  meamng 

Of  Jove's  large  eye-brow,  to  the  tender  greening 

Of  April  meadows  ?  Here  her  altar  shone. 

E'en  in  this  isle ;  and  who  could  paragon 

The  fervid  choir  that  lifted  up  a  noise 

Of  harmony,  to  where  it  a]re  will  poise 

Its  mighty  self  of  convoluting  sonnd. 

Huge  as  a  planet,  and  like  that  nXi  round, 

Eternally  around  a  dizzy  void  f 

Ay,  in  those  days  the  Muses  were  nigh  doy'd 

With  honors ;  nor  had  any  other  care 

Than  to  sing  out  and  soothe  their  wavy  hab 

Could  all  this  be  forgotten  f   Yes,  a  schism 
Nurtured  by  foppery  and  barbarism. 
Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  land. 
Men  were  thought  wise  who  could  not  underrtand 
His  glories:  with  a  puling  in&nt's  force 
They  sway'd  about  upon  a  rocking-horse. 
And  thought  it  Pegasus.   Ah,  dismal-soul'd ! 
The  winds  of  Heaven  blew,  the  ocean  roll'd 
Its  gathering  waves — ye  feh  it  not   The  bloo 
Bared  iu  eternal  bosom,  and  the  dew 
Of  summer  night  collected  still  lo  make 
The  morning  precious :  Beauty  was  awake ! 
Why  were  ye  not  awake  7  But  ye  were  dead 
To  things  ye  knew  not  of.— were  closely  wad 
To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 
And  compass  vile :  so  that  ye  taught  a  school 
Of  dolts  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  clip,  and  fit. 
Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit. 
Their  verses  tallied.    Easy  was  the  task : 
A  thousand  handicraflsmen  wore  the  mask 
Of  Poesy.    Ill-fated,  impious  race ! 
That  blasphemed  the  bright  Lyitst  to  his  §kce. 
And  did  not  know  it, — no,  they  went  about* 
Holding  a  poor,  decrepit  standard  out, 
Mark'd  with  most  flimsy  mottoes,  and  in  laiga 
The  name  of  one  Boileaa ! 

O  ye  who»e  chaiga 
It  is  to  hover  round  our  pleasant  hills ! 
Whose  congregated  majesty  so  fills 
My  boundly  reverence,  that  I  cannot  trace 
Your  hallow'd  names,  in  this  unholy  place. 
So  near  those  common  folk ;  did  not  their  i 
Aflfright  you  7  Did  our  old  lamenting  Thames 
Delight  you !  did  ye  never  cluster  round 
Delicious  Avon,  with  a  mournful  sound. 
And  weep  7  Or  did  ye  wholly  bid  adieu 
T6  regions  where  no  more  the  laurel  grew  7 
Or  did  ye  stay  to  give  a  welcoming 
To  some  lone  spirits  who  could  proudly  sing 
Their  youth  away,  and  die  7  T  was  even  so : 
But  let  me  think  away  those  times  of  woe : 
Now  'tis  a  fairer  season ;  ye  have  breathed 
Rich  benedictions  o'er  us ;  ye  have  wreathed 
Fresh  garlands :  for  sweet  music  has  been  heaiU 
In  many  places ;  some  has  been  upstirr'd 
From  out  its  crystal  dwelling  in  a  lake. 
By  a  swan's  ebon  bill ;  fiom  a  thick  brake. 
Nested  and  quiet  in  a  valley  mild. 
Bubbles  a  pipe ;  fine  sounds  are  floating  wild 
About  the  earth :  happy  are  ye  and  glad. 
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EEATSPS  PQEnOAL  WOBER 


Thet«  things  are,  doabtlew :  yet  in  truth  we've  had 

Strange  thiinden  from  the  potency  of  iong ; 

MiagM  indeed  with  what  it  tweet  and  ttrong, 

Fiom  BM^ietty :  but  in  clear  truth  the  themei 

Are  ngiy  cabt,  the  Poett*  Polyphemet 

Ditturbing  the  grand  tea.   A  dramlett  diower 

Of  light  it  poety ;  'tit  the  tupreme  of  power; 

*Tit  might  halMumb'ring  on  its  own  right  am. 

The  Tory  archingt  of  her  eyelida  charm 

A  thoutand  willing  agents  to  obey, 

And  ttill  the  govemt  with  the  mildett  tway: 

But  itrength  alone  though  of  the  Mutet  bOra 

It  like  a  fiillen  angel :  treat  uptom, 

Darkneiii  and  wormi,  and  throudt,  and  tepaldirea 

Delight  it ;  for  it  feedt  upon  the  bum 

And  thomt  of  life ;  forgetting  the  great  end 

Of  poety,  Aat  it  thould  be  a  friend 

To  toothe  the  caret,  and  lift  the  thou^^ti  of  man. 

Tet  I  ngoioe:  a  myrtle  ftirer  dian 
E'er  grew  in  Pkipbot,  fiom  the  bitter  weedt 
lifla  itt  tweet  head  into  the  air,  and  feedt 
A  tileot  tpaoe  with  ever-tprouting  green. 
All  tenderett  birdi  there  find  a  pleatant  tcreen. 
Creep  through  the  thade  with  jaunty  fluttering* 
Nibfaie  the  little  cupped  flowen,  and  ting. 
Then  lee  ut  dear  away  the  choking  thomt 
From  round  in  gentle  ttem ;  let  the  young  fiiwnt. 
Yeaned  in  afier^imet,  when  we  are  flown, 
Find  a  fiath  tward  beneath  it,  overgrown 
With  timple  flowers :  let  there  nothing  be 
More  boitlenNit  than  a  tover't  bended  knee ; 
Naught  more  ungentle  than  the  placid  look 
Of  one  who  leant  upon  a  closed  book; 
Naught  mora  untranquil  than  the  graa^y  tlopet 
Between  two  hillt.   All  hail,  delightAil  hopet! 
At  the  wat  woot,  th'  imagination 
Into  matt  tovely  labyrintht  will  be  gone, 
And  they  thall  be  accounted  poet  kingt 
Who  amply  tell  the  matt  heait-eating  thingi. 
O  may  theae  joyt  be  ripe  before  I  die ! 

Win  DoC  tome  tay  that  I  pretumptuoutly 

Have  tpoken  1  that  from  hastening  ditgrace 

Twere  better  for  to  hide  my  foolith  foce  ? 

That  whming  boyhood  should  with  reverence  bow 

Ere  the  dread  thunderbolt  could  reach  ?  How! 

If  I  do  hide  myself,  it  sure  shall  be 

In  the  very  fone,  the  light  of  Poesy : 

If  I  do  foil,  at  least  I  will  be  Uid 

Beneath  the  silence  of  a  poplar  shade ; 

And  over  me  the  grass  shall  be  smooth  shaven; 

And  there  shall  be  a  kind  memorial  graven. 

ButoflC  Despondence!  miserable  bane! 

They  should  not  know  thee,  who  athirst  to  gain 

A  noble  end,  are  thinty  every  hour. 

What  though  I  am  not  wealthy  in  the  dower 

Of  spanning  wisdom ;  though  I  do  not  know 

The  shiftings  of  the  mighty  winds  that  blow 

Hither  and  thither  all  the  changing  thoughta 

Of  man;  though  no  great  minist*ring  reason  torts 

Out  the  dark  mysteries  of  human  souls 

To  clear  conceiving :  yet  there  ever  rolls 

A  vast  idea  before  me,  and  I  glean 

Hieratai  n|r  libei^;  tfaenoe  too  I've  seea 


The  end  and  aim  of  Poesy.   Tit  dear 
At  any  thing  moat  true ;  at  that  the  year 
It  made  of  the  four  teatons— manifott 
At  a  large  crott,  tome  old  cathedral't  cieat. 


Lifted  to  the  white  ckrodt.   Therefore 
Be  but  the  ettenoe  of  deformity, 
A  coward,  did  my  very  eyetida  wink 
At  tpeaking  out  what  I  have  dared  to 
Ah!  rather  let  me  like  a  madman  run 
Over  tome  predpice;  let  the  hot  ton 
Melt  my  Dedalian  winga,  and  drive  me 
Coovulted  and  headlong!  Stay !  an  inwaid 
Of  contdence  bidt  me  be  more  calm  awhile. 
An  ocean  dim,  sprinkled  with  many  an  ide. 
Spreads  awfully  before  me.   How  much  tofl ! 
How  many  days !  what  detperate  turmofl ! 
E>e  I  can  have  explored  its  widenettea. 
Ah,  what  a  tatk!  upon  n^  bended  knees, 
I  could  untay 
ImpottiUe! 


For  tweet  relief  1 11  dwell 
On  humbler  thoughts,  and  let  thit  ttcange  < 
Begun  in  gentlenets  die  so  away. 
E'en  now  all  timiult  from  my  bosom  fodea: 
I  turn  full-hearted  to  the  friendly  aids 
That  troooth  the  path  of  honor;  brotheibood. 
And  friendliness,  the  nuxae  of  mutual  good. 
The  hearty  grasp  that  sends  a  pleasant  a(HiDel 
Into  the  brain  ere  one  can  think  upon  it ; 
The  silence  when  some  rhymes  are  coming  oat; 
And  when  they're  come,  the  very  pleasant  root. 
The  message  certain  to  be  done  to-morrow. 
Tit  perhapt  as  well  that  it  should  be  to  bonow 
Some  precious  book  fiom  out  itt  tnug  retreat* 
To  clutter  round  it  when  we  next  thall  meet 
Scarce  can  I  tcribble  on ;  for  lovdy  ain 
Are  fluttering  round  the  room  like  dovet  in  peiia; 
Bfany  delightt  of  that  glad  day  recalling. 
When  first  my  tentet  caught  their  tender  folUqg. 
And  with  thete  airs  come  forms  of  elegance 
Stooping  their  shoulders  o'er  a  horse's  prance* 
Careless,  and  grand — fingen  soft  and  roond 
Parting  luxuriant  curls ;— and  the  swift  boiml 
Of  Bacchus  from  his  chariot,  when  hit  eye 
Made  Ariadne't  cheek  look  bluthingly. 
Thot  I  remember  all  the  pleasant  flow 
Of  words  at  opening  a  portfolio. 


Things  such  at  thete  are  ever  harhingen 
To  traint  of  peaceful  imaget :  the  ttin 
Of  a  twan't  neck  unseen  among  the  rasfaea . 
A  linnet  starting  all  about  the  bodies: 
A  butterfly,  with  golden  wingi  broad-parted. 
Nettling  a  rose,  convulsed  as  though  it  saaitad 
With  over-pleasure— 4nany,  many  more, 
Might  I  indulge  at  large  in  all  my  store 
Of  luxuries  ]  yet  I  must  not  forget 
Sleep,  quiet  with  his  poppy  coronet : 
For  what  thero  may  be  worthy  in  these  ihyMas 
I  partly  owe  to  him:  and  thus,  the  chimss 
Of  ftiendly  voices  had  just  given  place 
To  as  sweet  a  silence,  when  I  *gan  rairaoe 
The  pleatant  day,  upon  a  couch  at  eaaa. 
It  wat  a  poet't  houie  who  keeps  the  kq« 
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Of  pleaiure'i  temple. — ^Roiind  about  were  hung 

The  glorious  ftaturee  of  the  bardi  who  fung 

In  other  agee--oohl  and  ncred  bufta 

Smiled  at  each  other.    Happy  he  who  truMa 

To  clear  Futurity  hit  darling  fiune ! 

Then  there  were  fauna  and  latyri  taking  aim 

At  swelling  applea  with  a  friiky  leap. 

And  reaching  fingers  *mid  a  luscious  heap 

Of  vine-leaves.    Then  there  rose  to  view  a  fiine 

Of  liney  marble,  and  thereto  a  train 

Of  nymphs  approaching  fiurly  o'er  the  sward  z 

One,  loveliest,  holding  her  white  hand  toward 

The  dazzling  sunrise :  two  sisteri  sweet 

Bending  their  gmceful  figures  till  they  meet 

Over  the  trippings  of  a  little  child : 

And  some  are  hearing,  eagerly,  the  wild 

Thrilling  liquidity  of  dewy  piping. 

See,  in  anoUier  picture,  nymphs  are  wiping 

Cherishingly  Diana's  timorous  limbs; — 

A  Ibid  of  lawny  mantle  dabbling  swims 

At  the  bath's  edge,  and  keeps  a  gentle  motion 

With  the  subsiding  crystal :  as  when  ocean 

Heaves  calmly  ill  broad  swelling  smoothness  o'er 

lis  rocky  marge,  and  balances  once  more 

The  patient  weeds ;  that  now  unshent  by  foam. 

Feel  all  about  their  undulating  home. 

Sappho's  meek  head  was  there  half  smiling  down 

At  nothing ;  just  as  though  the  earnest  frown 

Of  ovei^thinking  had  that  moment  gone 

From  oflT  her  brow,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

Great  Al&ed's  too,  with  anxious,  pitjring  ejres, 
As  if  he  always  listen'd  to  the  sighs 
Of  the  goaded  worid ;  and  Kosciusko's,  worn 
By  horrid  sufiferance— mightily  forlorn. 

Petrardi,  out-stepping  from  the  shady  green. 

Starts  at  the  sight  of  Laura;  nor  can  wean 

His  eyes  finom  her  sweet  fiice.    Most  happy  they ! 

For  over  them  was  seen  a  free  display 

Of  outspread  wings,  and  from  between  them  shone 

The  fac«  of  Poesy :  fiom  ofiT  her  throne 

She  overiook'd  things  that  I  scarce  could  teU, 

The  very  sense  of  where  I  was  might  well 

Keep  Sleep  aloof:  but  more  than  tluit  there  came 

Thought  after  thought  to  nourish  up  the  dame 

Within  my  breast;  so  that  the  morning  light 

Surprised  me  even  from  a  sleepless  night ; 

And  up  I  rose  refresh'd,  and  glad,  and  gay. 

Resolving  to  begin  tliat  very  day 

These  lines ;  and  howsoever  they  be  done, 

f  Iflftve  them  as  a  ftther  does  his  son. 


soNNEra 


TO  MT  BROTHKE  GKOBOI. 


MAifT  the  wonders  I  this  day  have  seen  t 
The  sun,  when  first  he  kist  away  the  tears 
That  fiU*d  the  eyes  of  Mom ; — the  laurell'd  peers 

Who  firom  the  feathery  gold  of  evening  lean ; — 

The  Ocean  with  its  vastness,  its  blue  green. 

Its  ahips,  its  rocks,  its  caves,  its  hopes,  its  feaisr- 
Ita  Tofee  mysterious,  which  whoso  bean 

iioil  Uunk  oo  what  will  be,  and  what  has  been. 
4A 


£'en  now,  dear  George,  while  this  for  you  I  write^ 
Cynthia  is  from  her  silken  curtains  peeping 

So  scantly,  that  it  seems  her  bridal  night. 
And  she  her  halfnlisoover'd  revels  keeping. 

But  what,  without  the  aodal  thought  of  thee. 

Would  be  the  wonders  of  the  sky  and  sea  f 


Had  I  a  man's  fair  form,  then  might  my  sighs 
Be  echoed  swifUy  through  that  ivoiy  shell 
Thine  ear,  and  find  thy  gentle  heart;  so  weD 

Would  passion  arm  me  for  the  enterprise : 

But  ah !  I  am  no  knight  whose  fbeman  dies ; 
No  cuirass  glistens  on  my  bosom's  swell; 
I  am  no  happy  shepherd  of  the  dell 

Whose  lips  have  trembled  with  a  maiden's  eyes. 

Yet  must  I  dote  upon  theor-call  thee  sweet. 
Sweeter  by  far  than  Hybk's  honey'd  roses 
When  steep'd  in  dew  rich  to  intoxication. 

Ah!  I  will  taste  that  dew,  for  me  'tis  meet. 
And  when  the  moon  her  pallid  face  discloses^ 
111  gather  some  by  spells,  and  incantation. 


WKITTXN  ON  THB  DAT  THAT  MR.  UCIGH  HITNT  LIFT 
PRISON. 

What  though,  for  showing  truth  to  flatter'd  state. 

Kind  Hunt  was  shut  in  prison,  yet  has  he 

In  his  immortal  spirit,  been  as  free 
As  the  sky-searching  lark,  and  as  elate. 
Minion  of  grandeur !  think  you  he  did  wait ! 

Think  you  he  naught  but  prison-walls  did  see^ 

Till,  so  unwilling,  thou  untum'dst  the  keyf 
Ah,  no !  &r  happier,  nobler  was  his  fiite .' 
In  Spenser's  halls  he  stray'd,  and  bowers  fair, 

Culling  enchanted  fiowers ;  and  he  flew 
With  daring  Milton  througli  the  fields  of  air: 

To  regions  of  his  own,  his  genius  true  ' 
Took  happy  flights.    Who  shall  his  fiune  impair 

When  thou  art  dead,  and  all  thy  wretched  crewt 


How  many  bards  gild  the  lapses  of  time ! 

A  few  of  them  have  ever  been  the  food 

Of  my  delighted  fimcy. — ^I  could  brood 
Over  their  beauties,  earthly,  or  sublime : 
And  often,  when  I  sit  me  down  to  rhyme, 

These  will  in  throngs  before  my  nund  intrude: 

But  no  confusion,  no  disturbance  rude 
Do  they  occasion ;  'tis  a  pleasing  chime* 
So  the  unnumber'd  soundJB  that  evening  store ; 

The  songs  of  birds — the  whisp'ring  of  the  leaver— 
The  voice  of  watefs^the  great  bell  that  heaves 

With  solemn  sound,  and  thousand  others  more. 
That  distance  of  recognizance  bereaves, 

Make  pleasing  music,  and  not  wild  uproar. 


TO  a  FRISND  who  sent  m  BOMS  Rom. 

At  late  I  rambled  in  the  happy  fields. 
What  time  the  skyhirk  shakes  the  tremulous  dew 
From  his  lush  clover  covert  >— when  anew 

AdventuiDus  knights  take  up  their  dinted  shields  i 
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I  nw  the  iweetett  flower  wild  oatare  jriekb, 

A  frnh-blowo  musk-roee ;  't  wu  ihe  fint  that  threw 
It!  sweets  upon  the  summer:  graceful  it  grew 

As  is  the  wand  that  queeu  Titania  wields. 

And,  as  I  feasted  on  its  fragnmcy, 

I  thought  the  garden-rose  it  fer  excelled ; 

But  when,  O  Wells!  thy  roses  came  to  me, 
My  sense  with  their  deUdouaness  was  spell'd : 

Soft  voices  had  they,  that  with  tender  plea 

Whisper'd  of  peace,  and  truth,  and  friendliness 
unquell'd. 


Ntmph  of  the  downward  smile,  and  sidelong  glance! 

In  what  diviner  moments  of  the  day 

Art  thou  most  lovely  7  when  gone  fiir  astray 
Into  the  labyrinths  of  sweet  utterance  f 
Or  when  serenely  wandering  in  a  trance 

Of  sober  thought  ?  Or  when  starting  away. 

With  careless  robe  to  meet  the  morning  ray, 
Thou  sparest  the  flowers  in  thy  mazy  dance  7 
Haply  'tis  when  lliy  ruby  Ups  pert  sweetly, 

And  so  remain,  because  thou  lisienest: 
But  thou  to  please  wert  nurtured  so  completely 

That  I  can  never  tell  what  mood  is  best 
I  shall  as  soon  pronounce  which  Grace  more  neatly 

Trips  it  before  Apollo  than  the  rest 


O  SouTtTDKt  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell. 
Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 
Of  murky  buildings :  climb  with  me  die  Meep, — 

Nature's  observatory — whence  the  delU 

Its  flowery  slopes,  its  river's  crystal  swell. 
May  seem  a  span ;  let  me  thy  vigils  keep 
'Mongst  boughs  pavilion'd,  where  the  deer's  awift 
leap. 

Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  fox-glove  belL 

But  though  I  'U  gladly  trace  these  scenes  with  thee, 
Tet  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind, 

Whose  words  are  images  of  thoughts  refined, 
Is  my  soul's  pleasure ;  and  it  sure  must  be 

Almost  the  highest  bliss  of  human-kind. 
When  to  thy  haunts  two  kindred  spirits  flee. 


TO  MT  BROTHKBI. 

Small,  busy  flames  play  through  the  fresh-laid  coals, 

And  their  feint  cracklings  o'er  our  silence  creep 

Like  whispers  of  the  household  gods  that  keep 
A  gentle  empire  o'er  fraternal  souls. 
And  while,  fer  rhymes,  1  search  around  the  poles. 

Your  eyes  are  fix'd,  as  in  poetic  sleep. 

Upon  the  lore  so  voluble  and  deep. 
That  aye  at  fell  of  night  our  care  condoles. 
This  is  your  birth-day,  Tbm,  and  I  rejoice 

That  thus  it  passes  smoothly,  quietly. 
Many  such  eves  of  gently  whisp'ring  noise 

May  we  together  pass,  and  calmly  try 
What  are  this  world's  true  joys,— ere  the  great  Voice, 

From  its  feir  fece  shall  bid  one  spirits  fly. 
November  18,  1816. 


Keen  fitful  gusts  are  whispering  here  and  dMva 

Among  the  bushes,  half  lea^ss  and  diy ; 

The  stars  look  very  cold  about  the  sky. 
And  I  have  many  miles  on  fixH  to  fere. 
Yet  feel  I  little  of  the  oool  bleak  air. 

Or  of  the  dead  leaves  rustling  drearily. 

Or  of  those  silver  lamps  that  bom  on  high. 
Or  of  the  distance  from  home's  -pleasant  lurt 
For  I  am  brimful  of  the  friendliness 

That  in  a  little  cottage  1  have  found ; 
Of  fiur4iair'd  Milton's  eloquent  distreas. 

And  all  his  love  for  gentle  L^cid'  divwn'd ; 
Of  lovely  Lsura  in  her  Ught-green  dress. 

And  fiiithful  Petrarch  gloriously  ciown'd. 


To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  peo^ 
Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  feir 
And  open  fece  of  heaven, — to  breathe  a 

Full  in  the  smUe  of  the  blue  firmament 

Who  is  more  happy,  when,  with  heart's  conlen^ 
Fatigued  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  lair 
Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 

And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  languishment  f 

Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 
Catching  the  notea  of  Philomelr— an  eye 

Watching  the  sailing  cloudlet's  bright  career. 
He  mouras  that  day  so  soon  has  glided  by: 

E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 
That  fells  through  the  dear  ether  silendj. 


ON  raST  LOOKUta  INTO  CRAniAN'a  HoasE 

Much  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold. 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seeo. 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold, 
on  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  fold 

That  deep-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  iliiiniMM 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold: 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  keo ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortex  when  with  eagle  eyea 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific— and  all  his  msQ 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  wimiisii 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


ON  LEAVING  SOME  WKOKIM  AT  AN  BAELT  BOOE. 

Give  me  a  golden  pen,  and  let  me  lean 
On  heap'd-up  flowers,  in  regions  clear,  and  ftri 
Bring  me  a  tablet  whiter  than  a  star. 
Or  hand  of  h3nnning  angel,  when  *tis  seen 
The  silver  strings  of  heavenly  harp  atwaen: 
And  let  there  glide  by  many  a  pearly  car. 
Pink  robes,  and  wavy  hair,  and  diamond  jai^ 
And  halfHiiBcover'd  wings,  aiMl  glancea  keea 
The  while  let  music  wander  round  my  ean^ 
And  as  it  reaches  each  delidous  ending. 
Let  me  write  down  a  line  of  gk>rioai  toot. 
And  frill  of  many  wonders  of  the  spheres: 
For  what  a  height  my  spirit  is  contending! 
Tii  nol  eoDtent  so  booq  to  be  alone. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  HATDON. 

HlOH-MiNDKDNEss,  a  jcaloosy  for  ibod, 

A  loving*kindnes8  for  the  great  man*8  fame, 
Dwells  here  and  there  with  people  of  no  namOt 

la  Doiiome  alley,  and  in  pathless  wood : 

And  where  we  think  the  truth  least  understood, 
Oft  may  be  found  a  **  singleness  of  aim," 
That  ought  to  frighten  into  hooded  shame 

A  money-mong'ring,  pitiable  brood. 

How  glorious  this  afiection  for  the  cause 
Of  stedfiist  genius,  toiling  gallantly ! 

What  when  a  stout  unbending  champion  awes 
Envy,  and  malice  to  their  native  sty  7 

Unnuffiber'd  souls  breathe  out  a  still  applause. 
Proud  to  behold  him  in  his  country's  eye. 


ADDRESSED  TO  THE  SAME. 

Great  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning : 
He  of  the  cloud,  the  cataract,  the  lake, 
Who  on  Helvellyn's  summit,  wide  awake. 

Catches  his  freshness  from  Archangers  wing : 

He  of  the  rose,  the  violet,  the  spring. 

The  social  smile,  the  chain  for  Freedom's  sake : 
And  lo !  whose  stedfastness  would  never  take 

A  meaner  sound  than  Raphael's  whispering. 

And  other  spirits  there  are  standing  apart 
Upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come ; 

These,  thoe  will  give  the  world  another  heart, 
And  other  pulses.     Hear  ye  not  the  hum 

Of  mighty  workings  ? 

Listen  awhile,  ye  nations,  and  be  dumb. 


It  tells  me  too,  that  on  a  happy  day, 

When  some  good  spirit  walks  upon  the  earth. 
Thy  name  with  Alfred's,  and  the  great  of  yor9 
Gently  commingling,  gives  tremendous  birth 
To  a  loud  hymn,  that  sounds  &r,  far  away 
To  where  the  great  God  lives  for  evermore. 


ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  CRICKET. 

Thk  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  : 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun. 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead 

That  is  the  Grasshopper's — he  takes  the  lead 
In  summer  luxury, — he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with  fun. 

He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never : 
On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 
Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shrills 

The  Cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever, 
And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 
The  Grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hills. 

Btcember  30,  1816. 


TO  KOSOIUSKa 

Good  Kosciusko !  thy  great  name  alone 

Is  a  full  harvest  whence  to  reap  high  feeling ; 
It  comes  upon  us  like  the  glorious  pealing 

Of  the  wide  spheres — an  everlasting  tone. 

And  DOW  it  tells  me,  that  in  worlds  unknown. 
The  names  of  heroes,  burst  firom  clouds  concealing, 
And  changed  to  harmonies,  for  ever  stealing 

Thfougfa  eleudlesB  blue,  and  rooad  each  silver  throDe. 


Happt  is  England !  I  could  be  content 

To  see  no  other  verdure  than  its  own ; 

To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  romances  Uent  : 
Yet  do  I  sometimes  feel  a  languishment 

For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 

To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne. 
And  half  forget  what  world  or  worldling  meant 
Happy  is  England,  sweet  her  artless  daughters ; 

Enough  their  simple  loveliness  for  me. 

Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence  clinging : 

Yet  do  I  often  warmly  bum  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  singing. 
And  float  with  them  about  the  summer  wateis. 


THE  HUMAN  SEASONS. 

Four  Seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year ; 

There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man : 

He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  ftncy  clear 

Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span : 

He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 

Spring's  honey'd  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  lovea 

To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  nigh 

Is  nearest  unto  heaven :  quiet  coves 

His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wingi 

He  furleth  close ;  contented  so  to  look 

On  mists  in  idlenesft — to  let  fair  things 

Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 

He  has  his  winter  too  of  pale  misfeature, 

Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  natu^ 


ON  A  PICTT7RE  OF  LEANDER. 

Come  hither,  all  sweet  maidens  soberly, 
Down-looking  aye,  and  with  a  chasten'd  light 
Hid  in  the  fringes  of  your  eyelids  white. 
And  meekly  let  your  fair  hsjids  joineil  be, 
As  if  so  gentle  that  ye  could  not  see, 
Untouch'd,  a  victim  of  your  beauty  bright, 
Sinking  away  to  his  young  spirit's  night. 
Sinking  bewilder'd  'mid  the  dreary  sea : 
Tis  young  Leander  toiling  to  his  death ; 
Nigh  swooning,  he  doth  purse  his  weuiy  lips 
For  Hero's  cheek,  and  smiles  against  her  smile. 
O  horrid  dream !  see  how  his  body  dips 
Dead-heavy ;  arms  and  shoulders  gleam  awhile : 
He's  gone ;  up  bubbles  all  his  amorous  breath! 


TO  AILSAROCK. 

Hbarksn,  thou  craggy  ocean  pyramid ! 
Give  answer  from  thy  voice,  the  searfowl's  screama! 
When  were  thy  shoulders  mantled  in  huge  streams? 
When,  from  the  sun,  was  thy  broad  forehead  hid  ? 
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How  long  isH  since  the  mighty  power  bid 

Thee  heave  to  airy  sleep  from  fathom  dreams  t 

Sleep  in  the  lap  of  thunder  or  sunbeams. 

Or  when  gray  clouds  are  thy  cold  cover-lid  ? 

Thou  answer'st  not,  for  thou  art  dead  asleep ! 

Thy  life  is  but  two  dead  etemitiee — 

The  last  in  air,  the  former  in  the  deep ; 

First  with  the  whales,  last  with  the  eagle-skies — 

Drown'd  wast  thou  till  an  earthquake  made  thee  steep, 

Another  cannot  wake  thy  giant  size. 


EPISTLE& 


AsBong  the  rest  a  shepherd  (though  but  young 
Tet  banned  to  his  pi  pi;)  with  all  the  skill 
Bis  few  yeeres  could,  began  to  fit  his  quilL 

Britannia't  Pa$UfraU.—BM,ovnm. 


TO  GEORGE  FELTON  MATHBW. 

Sweet  are  the  pleasures  that  to  verse  belong, 

And  doubly  sweet  a  brotherhood  in  song ; 

Nor  can  remembrance,  Maihew !  bring  to  view 

A  fate  more  pleasing,  a  delight  more  true 

Than  that  in  which  the  brother  poets  joy*d. 

Who,  with  combined  powers,  their  wit  employed 

To  raise  a  trophy  to  the  drema's  muses. 

The  thought  of  this  great  partnership  diflusea 

Over  the  genius-loving  heart,  a  feeling 

Of  all  that's  high,  and  great,  and  good,  and  healing. 

Too  partial  friend !  fain  would  I  follow  thee 

Past  each  horizon  of  fine  poesy ; 

Fain  would  I  echo  back  each  pleasant  note 

As  o'er  Sicilian  seas,  clear  anthems  float 

'Mong  the  light-skimming  gondolas  far  parted. 

Just  when  the  sun  his  farewell  beam  has  darted : 

But  'tis  impossible ;  far  difierent  cares 

Beckon  me  sternly  from  soft  **  Lydian  airs," 

And  hold  my  faculties  so  long  in  thrall, 

That  I  am  oft  in  doubt  whether  at  all 

I  shall  again  see  Phoebus  in  the  rooming ; 

Or  flush'd  Aurora  in  the  roseate  dawning; 

Or  a  white  Naiad  in  a  rippling  stream ; 

Or  a  rapt  seraph  in  a  moonlight  beam ; 

Or  again  witness  what  with  thee  I  've  seen, 

"The  dew  by  fairy  feet  swept  from  the  green, 

After  a  night  of  some  quaint  jubilee 

"Which  every  elf  and  fay  had  come  to  see : 

When  bright  processions  took  their  airy  march 

Beneath  the  curved  moon's  triumphal  arch. 

But  might  I  now  each  passing  moment  give 
To  the  coy  muse,  with  me  she  would  not  live 
In  this  dark  city,  nor  would  condescend 
^Mid  contradictions  her  delights  to  lend. 
Should  e'er  the  fine-eyed  maid  to  me  be  kind, 
Ah !  surely  it  must  be  whene'er  I  find 
Some  flowery  spot,  sequester'd,  wild,  romantic, 
That  often  must  have  seen  a  poet  frantic ; 
Where  oaks,  that  erst  the  Druid  knew,  are  growing, 
And  flowers,  the  glory  of  one  day,  are  blowing ; 
Where  the  dark-leaved  laburnum's  drooping  clniten 
JUflect  Athwart  the  itream  their  yeUow  Instrei, 


And  intertwined  the  cassia's  arms  unite. 
With  its  own  drooping  buds,  but  rery  white. 
Where  on  one  side  are  covert  branches  hong, 
'Mong  which  the  nightingales  have  alwaja  i 
In  lea^  quiet ;  where  to  pry,  aloof 
Atween  the  pillars  of  the  sylvan  rooC 
Would  be  to  find  where  violet  beds  were  neatlai^ 
And  where  the  bee  with  cowslip  liells  waa  n  1 1  illiin 
There  most  be  too  a  ruin  dark,  and  gioomy. 
To  say,  **  Joy  not  too  much  in  all  that's  bkxjnij.*' 

Tet  this  is  vain — O  Mathew !  lend  thy  aid 
To  find  a  place  where  I  may  greet  the  i 
Where  we  may  soft  humanity  put  on. 
And  sit,  and  rhyme,  and  think  on  Chattertoo ; 
And  that  warm-hearted  Shakespeare  sent  to  i 
Four  laurell'd  spirits,  heavenward  to  entreat  1 
With  reverence  would  we  jpeak  of  all  the  i 
Who  have  left  streaks  of  light  athwart  their  ages: 
And  thou  shouldst  moralize  on  Milton's  btindinets, 
And  mourn  the  fearful  dearth  of  human  kindness 
To  those  who  strove  with  the  bright  golden  wiqg 
Of  genius,  to  flap  away  each  sting 
Thrown  l^  the  pitiless  world.    We  next  ooold  lefl 
Of  those  who  in  the  cause  of  freedom  fell ; 
Of  our  own  Alfiwd,  of  Helvetian  Tell ; 
Of  him  whose  name  to  every  heart's  a  aolaoe. 
High-minded  and  unbending  William  Wallace 
While  to  the  rugged  north  our  musing  turns 
We  well  might  drop  a  tear  for  him,  and  Bnina. 
Felton !  without  incitements  such  as  these. 
How  vain  for  me  the  niggard  Muse  to  tease ! 
For  thee,  she  will  thy  every  dwelling  grace. 
And  make  "  a  sunshine  in  a  shady  plaJce  :** 
For  thou  wast  once  a  floweret  blooming  wild* 
Close  to  the  source,  bright,  pure,  and  undefiled. 
Whence  gush  the  streams  of  song :  in  happy  ban 
Came  chaste  Diana  from  her  shady  bower. 
Just  as  the  sim  was  from  the  east  uprising ; 
And,  as  for  him  some  gift  she  was  deviaiDg, 
Beheld  thee,  pluck'd  thee,  cast  thee  in  the  atreua 
To  meet  her  glorious  brother's  greeting  beam. 
I  marvel  much  that  thou  hast  never  told 
How,  from  a  flower,  into  a  fish  of  gold 
ApoUo  changed  thee :  how  thou  next  didst  aeen 
A  black*eyed  swan  upon  the  widening  slreaiB; 
And  when  thou  first  didst  in  that  mirror  tnoa 
The  placid  features  of  a  human  &ce : 
That  thou  hast  never  told  thy  travels  strangv. 
And  all  the  wonders  of  the  mazy  range 
O'er  pebbly  crj^stal,  and  o'er  gdden  sands ; 
Kissing  thy  daily  food  Ctom  Naiad's  peaily  1 
Nommber,  1815. 


TO  MT  BEQTHER  OBOBOX. 

Full  many  a  dreary  hour  have  I  past. 
My  brain  bewilder'd,  and  my  mind  o'ercaal 
With  heaviness ;  in  seasons  when  Fve  though 
No  sphery  strain^  by  me  could  e'er  l>e  caught 
From  the  blue  dome,  though  I  to  dimness  gaae 
On  the  for  depth  where  sheeted  lightning  plays* 
Or,  on  the  wavy  grass  ootstretch'd  supinely. 
Pry  *mong  the  stars,  to  strive  to  think  divinely : 
That  I  should  never  hear  Apollo's  soog, 
HxNigfa  foadieiy  doads  woie  floating  all  alopg 
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The  purple  wett,  and»  two  bright  itrealDi  between. 

Hie  golden  Ijrre  ilMlf  were  dimly  leen : 

That  the  still  murmur  of  the  honey-bee 

Wofuld  never  teach  a  rural  long  to  me : 

That  the  bright  glance  from  beauty's  eyelida  slanting 

Would  never  make  a  lay  of  mine  enchanting^ 

Or  warm  my  breast  with  ardor  to  cmfold 

Some  tale  <k  love  and  anna  in  time  of  old. 


But  there  are  times,  when  thoae  that  bve  the  bay, 
Fly  from  all  sorrowing  fiir,  far  away ;  ' 
A  sudden  glow  comes  on  them,  naught  they  see 
In  water,  earth,  or  air,  but  Poesy. 
It  has  been  said,  dear  George,  and  true  I  hold  it, 
(For  knightly  Spenser  to  Libertas  told  it), 
That  when  a  Pbet  is  in  such  a  trance. 
In  air  he  sees  white  coursers  paw  and  prance, 
Bestridden  of  gay  knights,  in  gay  apparel. 
Who  at  each  other  tilt  in  playful  quarrel ; 
And  what  we,  ignorantly,  sheeUlightning  call, 
la  the  swiA  opening  of  their  wide  portal. 
When  the  bright  warder  blows  his  trumpet  clear, 
Whose  tones  reach  naught  on  earth  but  poet's  ear. 
When  these  enchanted  portals  open  wide. 
And  through  the  light  the  horsemen  swifUy  glide, 
The  Pbet's  eye  can  reach  those  golden  halJs, 
And  view  the  glory  of  their  festivals : 
Their  ladies  fair,  that  in  the  distance  seem 
Fit  for  the  silv'ring  of  a  seraph's  dream ; 
Their  rich  brimm'd  goblets,  that  incessant  run, 
like  the  bright  spots  diat  move  about  the  sun : 
And  when  upheld,  the  wine  from  each  bright  jar 
Pours  with  the  lustre  of  a  falling  star. 
Yet  fbrther  ofl^  are  dimly  seen  their  bowers. 
Of  which  no  mortal  eye  can  reach  the  flowerp ; 
And  'tis  right  just,  for  well  Apollo  knows 
T  would  make  the  Pbet  quarrel  with  the  rose. 
All  that's  reveal'd  from  that  far  seat  of  blisses, 
Is,  the  clear  fountains'  interchanging  kisses, 
Aa  gracefully  descending,  light  and  thin. 
Like  silver  streaks  across  a  dolphin's  fin, 
When  he  up«wimmeth  from  the  coral  caves. 
And  sporti  with  half  his  tail  above  the  waves. 


Theae  wonders  strange  he  sees,  and  many  more, 
IVhoee  head  is  pregnant  with  poetic  lore: 
Should  he  upon  an  evening  ramble  fare 
With  forehead  to  the  soothing  breezes  bare, 
IVould  he  naught  see  but  the  dark,  silent  blue, 
IVith  all  its  diamonds  trembling  through  and  thiongh  ? 
Or  the  coy  moon,  when  in  the  waviness 
or  whitest  clouds  she  does  her  beauty  dress, 
And  staidly  paces  higher  up,  and  higher, 
Like  a  sweet  nun  in  holiday  attire  7 
Ah,  yes !  much  more  would  start  into  his  sight— 
The  revelries,  and  mysteries  of  night : 
And  should  I  ever  see  them,  I  will  tell  jrou 
Such  tales  as  needs  must  with  amazement  spell  yoa. 


X*h6ae  aye  the  living  pleaamei  of  the  baid: 
Bot  richer  iu  poaleri^s  award. 
What  doea  he  normiv  with  hia  latest  bfeath, 
I^Hiile  hia  pnnd  eye  kiohi  through  the  fihn  of  death? 
•  l^^bat  diougfa  I  leave  dns  dMll,  and  earthly  BOuU. 
rat  diaU  my  spirit  lottf  oooveiae  bold 


Wiih  afler-times.»The  patriot  shall  leel 

My  stem  alarum,  and  nnsheath  his  steel ; 

Or  in  the  senate  thunder  out  my  numbers, 

To  startle  princes  from  their  easy  slumbeia. 

The  sage  will  mingle  with  each  moral  theme 

My  happy  thoughts  sententious :  he  will  teem 

With  lofly  periods  when  my  verses  fire  him. 

And  then  I'll  stoop  from  heaven  to  inspire  him. 

Lays  have  I  left  of  such  a  dear  delight 

That  maids  will  sing  them  on  their  bridalnught 

Gay  villagers,  upon  a  mom  of  May, 

When  they  have  tired  their  gentle  limbs  with  play. 

And  fbrm'd  a  snowy  circle  on  the  grass. 

And  placed  in  midst  of  all  that  lovely  lass 

Who  chosen  is  their  queen,— with  her  fine  head, 

Crown'd  with  flowers  purple,  white,  and  red : 

For  there  the  lily,  and  the  musk-rose,  sighing. 

Are  emblems  trae  of  hapless  lovers  d]ring : 

Between  her  breasts,  that  never  yet  felt  trouble^ 

A  bunch  of  violets  full-blown,  and  double. 

Serenely  sleep: — she  from  a  casket  takes 

A  little  book,— and  then  a  joy  awakes 

About  each  youthful  heart, — with  stifled  cries. 

And  rubbing  of  white  hands,  and  sparkling  eyes : 

For  she's  to  read  a  tale  of  hopes,  and  fears ; 

One  that  I  fbster'd  in  my  youthful  years : 

The  pearls,  that  on  each  glistening  circlet  sleep, 

Gush  ever  and  anon  with  silent  creep, 

Lured  by  the  innocent  dimples.    To  sweet  rest 

Shall  the  dear  babe,  upon  its  mother's  breast. 

Be  luH'd  with  songs  of  mine.    Fair  worid,  adiea! 

Thy  dales  and  hills  are  fiuling  from  my  view : 

Swiftly  I  mount,  upon  wide^preading  pinions. 

Far  from  the  imrrow  bounds  of  thy  dominions. 

Full  joy  I  feel,  while  thus  I  cleave  the  air, 

That  my  sofl  verse  will  charm  thy  daughters  fair. 

And  warm  thy  sons! "  Ah,  my  dear  friend  and  brother^ 

Could  I,  at  once,  my  mad  ambition  smother. 

For  tasting  joys  like  these,  sure  I  should  be 

Happier,  and  dearer  to  society. 

At  times,  'tis  true,  I've  felt  relief  from  pain 

When  some  bright  thought  has  darted  throui^  iny 

brain: 
Through  all  that  day  I  *ve  felt  a  greater  plearare 
Than  if  I  had  brought  to  light  a  hidden  treasure. 
As  to  my  soimets,  though  none  else  shoold  heed  tbiem 
I  feel  delighted,  still,  that  you  shoold  read  them. 
Of  late,  too,  I  have  had  much  calm  enjoyneiit, 
Stretch'd  on  the  grass  at  my  best-loved  employment 
Of  scribbling  lines  for  you.    These  things  I  thought 
While,  in  my  face,  the  freshest  breeze  I  caught 
E'en  now,  I  am  pillow'd  on  a  bed  of  ftowers. 
That  crowns  a  lofty  clifl^  which  proudly  towers 
Above  the  ocean  waves.    The  stalks,  and  blades^ 
Chequer  my  tablet  with  their  quivering  shadea. 
On  one  side  is  a  field  of  drooping  oats, 
Tlirough  which  the  poppies  show  their  scariet  eeati^ 
So  pert  and  useless,  that  they  bring  to  mind 
llie  scarlet  coats  that  pester  human-kind. 
And  on  the  other  side,  outspread,  is  seen 
Ocean's  blue  mantle,  streak'd  with  purple  and  gr«tn ; 
Now  'tis  I  see  a  canvass'd  ship,  and  now 
Mark  the  bright  silver  curling  round  her  prow ; 
I  see  the  lark  down-dropping  to  his  nest, 
And  the  broad-wing'd  sea-gull  never  at  rsat; 
For  when  no  more  he  spreads  his  feathaia  ftM^ 
Hii  breast  is  dancing  on  the  reatles  sat. 
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Now  I  direct  my  eye«  into  flie  West, 
Which  at  thii  moment  is  in  sunbeams  drest : 
Why  westward  turn  7  Twos  but  to  say  adieu! 
T  was  but  to  kiss  my  hand,  dear  George,  to  yon ! 
August,  1816. 


TO  CHARLES  OOWDEN  CLARES. 

Oft  have  you  seen  a  swan  superbly  frowning, 
And  with  proud  breast  his  own  white  shadow  crown- 
ing; 
He  slants  hut  neck  beneath  the  waters  bright 
So  silently,  it  seems  a  beam  of  light 
Come  from  the  galaxy :  anon  he  sports, — 
With  outspread  wings  the  Naiad  Zephyr  courts. 
Or  ruffles  all  the  sur&ce  of  the  lake 
In  striving  from  its  crystal  face  to  take 
Some  diamond  wnter<<irops,  and  them  to  treasure 
In  milky  nest,  and  sip  them  off  at  leisure. 
But  not  a  moment  can  he  there  insure  them. 
Nor  to  such  downy  rest  can  he  allure  them ; 
For  down  they  rush  as  though  they  would  be  free. 
And  drop  like  hours  into  eternity. 
Just  like  that  bird  am  I  in  loss  of  time. 
Whene'er  I  venture  on  the  stream  of  rhyme ; 
With  shatter'd  boat,  oar  snapt,  and  canvas  rent, 
I  slowly  sail,  scarce  knowing  my  intent ; 
Still  scooping  up  the  water  with  my  fingers. 
In  which  a  trembling  diamond  never  lingers. 

By  this,  fKend  Charles,  yon  may  full  plainly  see 
Why  I  have  never  penn'd  a  line  to  thee : 
Because  my  thoughts  were  never  free,  and  clear. 
And  little  fit  to  please  a  classic  ear ; 
Because  my  wine  was  of  too  poor  a  savor 
For  one  whose  palate  gladdens  in  the  flavor 
Of  sparkling  Helicon : — small  good  it  were 
To  take  him  to  a  desert  rude  and  bare, 
Who  had  on  Bais's  shore  reclined  at  ease. 
While  Tasso's  page  was  floating  in  a  breeze 
That  gave  soA  music  from  Armida's  bowers. 
Mingled  with  (ragrance  from  her  rarest  flowers: 
Small  good  to  one  who  had  by  Mulla's  stream 
Fondled  the  maidens  with  the  breasts  of  cream ; 
Who  had  beheld  Belphcebe  in  a  brook. 
And  lovely  Una  in  a  leafy  nook. 
And  Archimago  leaning  o'er  his  book : 
Who  had  of  idl  that's  sweet,  tasted,  and  seen, 
From  silv'ry  ripple,  up  to  beauty's  queen ; 
From  the  sequester'd  haunts  of  gay  Titania, 
To  the  blue  dwelling  of  divine  Urania : 
One,  who,  of  late  had  ta'en  sweet  forest  walka 
With  him  who  elegantly  chats  and  talks — 
The  wrong'd  libertas — who  has  told  yon  stories 
Of  burel  chapleU,  and  Apollo's  glories; 
Of  troops  chivalrous  prancing  through  a  city, 
And  tearful  ladies,  made  for  love  and  pity : 
With -many  else  which  I  have  never  Imown. 
Thus  have  I  thought ;  and  days  on  days  have  flown 
Slowly,  or  rapidly— unwilling  sUll 
For  you  to  try  my  dull,  unlearned  quilL 
Nor  should  I  now,  but  that  I've  kxiown  jrou  long ; 
That  you  first  taught  me  all  the  sweets  of  song : 
The  gnmd,  the  sweet,  the  terse,  the  free,  the  fine: 
What  sweU'd  with  pathos,  and  what  right  divine: 


Spenserian  vowels  diat  elope  widi  i 
And  float  along  like  birds  o'er  summer  seas : 
Miltonian  storms,  and  more,  Miltonian  tendcimesi : 
Michael  in  arms,  and  more,  meek  Eve's  &ir  ■if*****^ 

ness. 
Who  read  for  me  the  sonnet  swelling  loudly 
Up  to  its  climax,  and  then  dying  proudly  f 
Who  found  for  me  the  grandeur  of  the  ode. 
Growing,  like  Atlas,  stronger  from  'm  knd  ? 
Who  let  me  taste  that  more  than  cordial  draia» 
The  sharp,  the  rapier^pointed  epigram  F 
Show'd  me  that  epic  was  of  all  the  king. 
Round,  vast,  and  spaiming  all,  like  Satom's  ringt 
You  too  upheld  the  veil  from  Clio's  beauty. 
And  pointed  out  the  patriot's  stem  duty ; 
The  might  of  Alfred,  and  the  shaft  of  Tell ; 
The  hand  of  Brutus,  that  so  grandly  fell 
Upon  a  tyrant's  head.    Ah !  had  I  never  seeD, 
Or  known  your  kindness,  what  might  I  have  beaAf 
What  my  enjoyments  in  my  youthful  yean, 
Bereft  of  all  that  now  my  life  eodeaia  7 
And  can  I  e'er  these  benefits  forget  f 
And  can  I  e'er  repay  the  friendly  debt? 
No,  doubly  no ; — ^yet  should  these  rfaymingi  plaaaa^ 
I  shall  roll  on  the  grass  with  twofold  ease ; 
For  I  have  long  time  been  my  fiux^  feeding 
With  hopes  that  you  would  one  day  think  the  i 
Of  my  rough  venes  not  an  hour  misspent ; 
Should  it  e'er  be  so,  what  a  rich  content ! 
Some  weeks  have  paas'd  since  last  I  saw  die  i 
In  lucent  Thames  reflected: — warm  desires 
To  see  the  sun  o'er>peep  the  eastern  dimness^ 
And  morning-shadows  streaking  into  slimnesi 
Across  the  lawny  fields,  and  pebbly  water; 
To  mark  the  time  as  they  grow  broad  and  i 
To  feel  the  air  that  plajrs  about  the  hills. 
And  sips  its  freshness  from  the  little  riUs ; 
To  see  high,  golden  com  wave  in  the  li^ 
When  Cynthia  smiles  opcm  a  summer's  night. 
And  peers  among  the  cloudlets,  jet  and  white. 
As  though  she  were  reclining  in  a  bed 
Of  bean-blossoms,  in  heaven  freshly  shed. 
No  sooner  had  I  stept  into  these  pleasures, 
Than  I  began  to  think  of  rhjrmes  and  measurss; 
The  air  that  floated  by  me  seemed  to  say 
**  Write !  thou  wilt  never  have  a  better  day." 
And  so  I  did.     When  many  lines  I'd  vmtteo. 
Though  with  their  grace  I  was  not  overamitteo, 
Tet,  as  my  hand  was  warm,  I  thought  I'd  better 
Trust  to  my  feelings,  and  write  you  a  letter. 
Such  an  attempt  required  an  inspiratiott 
Of  a  peculiar  sort, — a  consummation ; — 
Which,  had  I  felt,  these  scribblings  might  have  baai 
Verses  from  which  the  soul  would  never  vrean; 
But  many  days  have  past  since  last  my  heart 
Was  warm'd  luxuriously  by  diviite  Moout; 
By  Arae  delighted,  or  hy  Handel  madden'd ; 
Or  by  the  song  of  £rin  pierced  and  sadden'd: 
What  time  you  were  before  the  music  sitting 
And  the  rich  notes  to  each  sensation  fitting. 
Since  I  have  walk'd  with  you  through  disdy  kM» 
That  freshly  terminate  in  open  plains, 
And  revell'd  in  a  chat  that  ceased  not, 
When,  at  night4aU,  among  your  books  we  get; 
No,  nor  when  supper  came,  nor  after  thaV-^ 
Nor  when  reluctantly  I  todk  my  hat; 
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No,  nor  till  cordially  yoa  shook  my  hand 
Midway  between  our  hornet  .'—your  accenfei  bland 
Still  wunded  in  my  eare,  when  I  no  more 
Could  hear  yont  fbotateps  touch  the  gravelly  floor. 
Sometlraefl  I  loet  them,  and  then  fi>und  again ; 
You  changed  the  loot-path  for  the  graMy  plain. 
In  those  still  moments  I  have  wish'd  you  joy 
That  well  you  know  to  honor ; — **  Life's  very  toys 
With  him,"  said  i.  **will  take  a  pleasant  charm; 
It  cannot  be  that  aught  will  work  him  harm." 
These  thoughts  now  come  o*er  me  with  all  iheir 

mights— 
Again  I  shake  your  hand, — ^friend  Charles,  good-night 
September,  1816. 


OTANZAS. 


In  a  dreaMiighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  tree, 
Thy  branches  ne'er  remember 
Their  green  felicity: 


The  north  cannot  undo  them. 
With  a  sloety  whistle  through  them ; 
Nor  fhnen  thawings  glue  them 
From  budding  at  the  prime. 

In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  brook. 
Thy  bubblings  ne'er  remember 
Apollo's  summer  look ; 
But  with  a  sweet  forgetting. 
They  stay  their  crystal  fretting, 
Never,  never  petting 
About  the  fiosBn  time. 


Ah!  would  'twere  so  with  many 
A  gentle  girl  and  boy ! 
But  were  there  ever  any 
Writhed  not  at  passed  joy  f 
To  know  the  change  and  foe!  it. 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it. 
Nor  numbed  sense  to  steal  it. 
Was  never  said  in  rhyme. 
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